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TO    THE 

MOST  REVEREND   Fx\TIIER  IN  GOD, 

THOMAS, 

BT    DIVINE    PROVIDENCE, 


¥ 


LOUD    AUCH-BISIIOP    OF    YORK,    PRIMATE    OF     ENGLAND    AND     METROPOLITAN, 

AND   ONE   OF 

HIS  majesty's  most  honourable  privy-council. 

May'  it  please  your  Grace, 

TO  accept  the  following  sheets,  which  are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Bishop  Patrick 
•  and  Mr  L.owTn,  as  an  appendix  to,  and  continuation  of  their  useful  design.  lam 
far  from  thinking  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  work  equal  to  the  nature  of  their  subject,  nor 
can  I  flatter  myself  with  any  hopes  that  this  performance,  with  its  many  defects,  will 
meet  w  ith  the  like  favourable  acceptance. 

I  was  encouraged  to  pursue  this  design,  from  the  many  excellent  things  which  are 
spoken  of  The  Book  of  Wisdom  by  the  fathers,  and  most  early  writers ;  and  as  our 
church  has  given  a  sort  of  sanction  to  its  usefulness,  by  allowing  it,  in  conformity  to 
ancient  custom,  to  be  read  in  her  public  service,  I  hope  this  consideration  will  justify 
the  present  attempt,  and  apologize,  in  some  measure,  for  my  presumption  in  offering 
to  your  Grace  an  Apocryphal  book,  and  placing  it  under  the  protection  of  your  great 
name  ;  especially,  as  I  consider  the  uncanonical  books  upon  the  footing  only  of  such 
primitive  ecclesiastical  writings,  as  many  prelates,  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  liave  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  employ  their  learned  labours 
about. 

Was  I  permitted  to  observe  the  common  practice  in  addresses  of  this  kind,  and  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  modern  complaisance,  the  world  might  expect  that  I  should 
dwell  upon  all  those  great  qualities  in  which  your  Grace  excels  ;  but  I  shall  only  beg 
]ea\'e  to  observe,  that  your  rising  merit  early  drew  the  eyes  of  a  very  discerning  and 
learned  prelate  *  upon  you  ;  and  when,  through  age  and  infirmities,  he  was  at  length 
hindered  from  labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  like  David  stricken  in  years,  he 
transferred  his  charge  upon  no  less  able  a  successor,  and  the  same  great  accomplish- 
ments reviving  in  your  Grace,  made  the  loss  less  sensible  and  regretted  ;  and  equally 
endeared  you  to  the  same  learned  society,  and  to  that  illu^itrious  name  in  particular, 
which  now  fills  the  highest  station  in  the  law  with  the  most  consummate  abilities. 
And  as  if  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  that  Elijah  rested  upon  you,  in  you  we  ad- 
mire the  same  justness  of  sentiments,  clearness  of  expression,  beauty   of  language,  and 
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well  conducted  zeal.  In.  you  we  trace  his  affectionate  manner,  sweet  elocution,  just- 
action,  and  those  other  moving  graces  of  the  preacher,  which  command  the  passions, 
and  charm  the  attention,  so  that  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.. 

Nor  are  you,  my  Lord,  less  distinguished  by  an  affable  and  obliging  temper,  which 
shines  forth,  and  is  displayed  in  that  easiness  of  access  and  condescending  goodness, 
which  endear  3'ou  to  the  love  and  esteem  of  all,  and  must  render  you  particularly 
amiable  to  that  province,  over  which,  by  the  designation  of  Providence,  you  preside 
with  so  general  an  applause. 

As  tliese  great  qualities,  at  length,  conducted  you  so  deser^^edly  to  the  episcopate, 
80  your  speedy  advancement,  as  it  were  from  glory  to  glory,  to  the  present  high  station 
which  3'ou  fill,  is  an  instance  of  your  superior  merits  and  consummate  modesty  ;  both 
of  which  illustriously  stand  confessed,  as  you  neither  asked  nor  solicited  this 
eminence;  it  rather  sought  you  out,  and  seemed  to  court  you,  so  that  I  may  justly 
draw  the  parallel  between  you  and  some  celebrated  names  of  antiquity,  whose  ambition 
was  retirement,  and  their  preferment  a  sort  of  violence.  What  the  historian  says  of 
that  great  general,  Epaminondas,  is  truly  applicable  to  your  Grace,  "  That  he  never 
*'  made  any  interest  for  preferment,  but  was  courted  to  accept  it,  and  often  forced  into 
"  it;  and  he  always  discharged  his  trust  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  do  greater  honour  to 
**  his  station  than  he  received  from  it  •-." 

I  could  enlarge,  with  equal  pleasure  and  troth,  upon  so  copious  and  inviting  an 
occasion  ;  but,  to  say  more,  would,  I  fear,  give-oflf^nce  to  your  Grace,  and  to  say  less 
would  have  been  the  highest  injustice  in  me ;  nor  should  an  eloquence  less,  than  your 
own  attempt  to  display  your  character. 

That  your  Grace  may  long  preside  over  the  church,  under  the  happy  conduct 
and  blessing  of  that  Wisdom,  in  whose  right-hand  is  length  of  days,  is  the  sincere 
prayer,  of, 

My  Lordi 

"Kour  Grace's  most  Obedient;, 

and  Dutiful  Servant^ 

Tax  e  A  s  tow,")- 

^'""'""    ^  RICHARD  ARNALD/ 


•  Recusami  omnia  imperia  ingesta  sunt-,  Honoresque ita  gessit,  ut  Ornamentum  non  accipere^ ,sed  dare^si 
Dignitati  videretur.     Justin,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.. 


THE 

A  U  T  H  O  R'S    PREFACE. 


THERE  have  been  so  many  e\ce!Ient  Commentaries  published  upon  tlie  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  every  one  of  the  sacred  books  have  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  so  many  learn- 
ed and  judicious  persons,  that  it  may  be  presumed  nothing  has  escaped  their  enquiry,  or 
seems  necessary  now  to  be  added  to  their  discoveries :  But  the  Apocryphal  Books,  though 
they  are  placed  next  to  the  Canonical  ones  in  the  same  common  volumej  and  have  some  of 
them  been  esteemed,  even  by  many  Protestant  writers,  as  second  only  to  them  for  the  useful- 
ness of  the  matter  and  variety  of  instructions  contained  in  them  (see  Sparrow's  Rationale,  p. 
41.  Raynol.  Cens.  Libr.  Apocr.  Trx\.  vii.  Ixxiv.  Whcatlcy  on  the  Common-Prayer,  p. 
140.  Chemnit.  de  Script.  Canon.  Par.  I.  Falkener's  Libert.  Eccles.  p.  l60.  Cosin's  Schol. 
Hist.  p.  8.)  have  hitherto  received,  though  they  confessedly  stand  in  great  need  of  light 
and  illustration,  very  little  heli)  and  advantage  of  this  nature.  The  following  Commentary 
therefore  upon  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  the  ancients  had  in  so  great  esteem,  and  our 
church  has  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  read  in  her  public  service,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be 
the  more  favourably  received,  and  appear  the  more  necessary,  as  there  is  no  comment  upon 
this,  or  indeed  any  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  extant,  that  i  know  of,  in  our  language  ;  and 
such  as  have  written  upon  it  in  other  languages,  being  generally  Popish  expositors,  have  per- 
verted many  passages  to  countenance  their  favourite  opinions,  which  I  have  occasionally  ta- 
ken notice  of  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  prevent  any  mischief  from  such  an  abuse. 

That  there  are  some  exceptionable  places  in  the  book  itself  I  do  not  deny  ;  and  what  book 
merely  human  is  entirely  without  them  ?  Nor  because  I  have  undertaken  the  illustration  of  it, 
shall  1  be  so  disingenuous  as  to  patronize,  or  even  palliate  its  errors,  mucii  less  cry  it  up  as 
all  perfection  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  shall  neither,  with  the  Romanists,  pretend  that  it  is  canonical, 
and  to  be  put  upon  the  same  level  with  the  inspired  writings,  against  which  opinion  there 
are  unsurmountable  difficulties,  both  internal  and  external,  so  neither  can  I  ])ersuade  myself, 
with  too  many  Protestants,  to  decry  it  as  useless  and  of  no  authority,  for  no  other  reason  pro- 
bably, bnt  because  the  Church  of  Rome  has  paid  too  great  a  deference  to  this,  and  other  writ- 
ings confessedly  Apocryphal,  which  I  cannot  think  are  all  of  them  of  equal  value,  but  that  the 
Didactical  Books,  as  they  are  called,  viz.  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  claim  abundantly  the 
pref(:rence,  as  in  fact  they  are  universally  well  spoken  of  and  esteemed,  and,  I  believe,  have  as 
many  admirers,  as  they  have  readers,  and  may  therefore,  I  hope,  without  any  imputation  or 
reflection,  be  as  laudably  commented  upon,  as  any  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  writinos. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  in  particular,  to  which  the  following  sheets  only  relate,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  refers  to  God's  dealing  with  the  Egyptians,  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  £Jxo- 
dus  ;  it  abounds  with  useful  sentiments  and  instructive  morals  ;  we  see  in  it  repeated 
proofs  of  God's  patience  and  long-sufFering  towards  sinners,  of  his  mercy  and  lovino-- 
kindness  to  his  faithful  servants,  especially  in  their  distress,  and  many  lively  instances  of 
his  justice  and  severity  upon  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  transgressors:  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  events  recorded  in  it,  "  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  death  upon 
"  the  earth  through  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  ;  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the 
"  deluge  for  its  wickedness,  after  the  repeated  menaces  of  at  least  an  age  ;  the  miraculous 
"  manner  in  which  Noah's  family  were  alone  preserved  from  perishing  by  the  waters  ;  the  fire 
*'  which  came  down  from  heaven  upon  the  unrighteous  cities,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
"  Egypt  ptmished,  at  different  times,  by  ten  terrible  plagues. — In  what  manner  Wisdom  con- 
"  ducted  the  patriarchs,  and  other  holy  souls,  the  friends  and  favourites  ef  God,  in  their  several 
*'  ages,  inciting  them  to  the  most  laudable  actions,  and,  as  a  reward  of  their  labours,  reachino' 
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• 
*•  forth  to  them  a  glorions  kingdom,  and  a  beautiful  crewn  from  the  Lord's  hand  ;  how  by  it 
*'  Moses  obtained  a  good  report,  became  the  servant  of  God,  and  commissioned  by  him  to 
*•  di8]>ensc  his  mercies  and  judgments  ;  the  sea  opening  a  passage  for  the  Israelites,  and  closing 
"  again  to  overwhelm  Pharaoh  and  his  army  ;  the  former  sustained  miraculously  with  manna 
"  for  forty  years,  and  drinking  of  the  brook  whidi  Howed  from  the  hard  rock,  and  the  Egyp- 
*'  tians  perishing  through  the  calamity  of  their  river  stained  with  foul  blood  ;  the  former  c«jver- 
"  ed  with  a  cloud  from  the  scorching  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  conducted  by  night  with  a  light 
"  of  fire,  and  the  latter  perishing  by  a  continued  darkness,  whose  horror  was  encreased  by  the 
"  glare  of  spectres  and  apparitions  ;  an  army  of  hornets  marching  before  the  people  of  God,  to 
*'  drive  the  Canaanites  from  their  possessions,  and  the  Egyptians  destroyed  by  as  dreadful  a 
*'  persecution  of  locusts:  The  clouds,  at  several  times,  converted  into  a  shower  of  hailstones 
♦♦  to  overthrow  the  wicked,  and.  at  other  times,  the  elements  suspending  tiieir  known  quali- 
"  ties  in  favour  of  God's  chosen."  Such  important  facts  recorded  in  tliis  book,  manifesting 
God's  displeasure  against  sin,  and  his  acceptance  and  reward  of  obedience,  shew  the  great  use- 
fulness of  it,  and  that  it  was  not  without  reason  approved  of  by  the  church,  and  appointed  to 
be  read  in  it,  for  instruction  and  edification.  And  hence  we  may  presume,  Dr  liaynoids,  who 
wrote  so  learnedly  against  the  authority  of  the  Apocryphal  Bocks,  was  induced  to  speak  so  fa- 
vourably of  this,  and  Kcclesiasticus,  calling  them,  "  Valde  bonos  et  utiles,  et  omnibus  trac- 
tationibus  prajferendos,"  (which  is  the  language  also  of  St  Austin,  De  I'rsedest.  Sanct.  lib.  i.) 
"  proximumque  illis  locum  deberi  post  Scripturam  Sacram."  Prsel.  vii.  Ixxiv. 

The  original  text  of  this  bock  is  in  Greek,  nor  are  there  reasons  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
conclude,  that  it  was  ever  extant  in  Hebrew  :  but  though  the  author  wrote  Greek  well,  and 
was  acquainted  with  approved  writings,  both  of  philosophers  and  poets  in  that  language,  yet,  in 
all  the  editions  which  I  have  carefully  consulted  and  compared,  there  seem  to  be  many  faulty 
and  suspicious  passages.  .Junius  has  the  like  observation  upon  all  the  Apocryphal  Books, 
*'  Permulti  ubique  inveniuntur  loci  varii,  distort],  depravati.  Depr^vati  autem  !  imo  profli- 
gati,  acque  in  contextu  Grseco  atque  in  Translationibus,  quos  quidem  locos  partim  ex  Canoni- 
corum  Scriptorum  Authoritate,  partim  ex  ipsorum  authorum  secum,  aut  aliorum  cum  ipsis 
comparatione,  parliraque  ex  judicio  necesse  luit  emendare."  Praef  ad  Lib.  Apoc.  From  him 
therefore  I  promised  myself  no  little  assistance  ;  but  neither  Junius,  nor  the  many  commentators 
I  have  occasionally  consulted,  give  that  light  which  one  might  have  expected  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult passages..  And  though  they  could  not  but  perceive,  and  often  do  acknowledge  the  Greek 
text  to  be  corrupt,  yet  they  content  themselves  with  giving  a  general  guess  at  the  author's 
meaning,  without  strictly  and  minutely  examining  the  original,  whether  it  would  warrant  and 
justify  such  a  sense,  or  might  be,  by  some  happy  conjecture,  altered  to  afford  a  better.  There 
is  indeed  thus  much  to  be  said  in  the  behalf  of  aw«(?  of  them,  that  being  Catholic  commentators* 
the  very  text  itself  was  sacred  to  them  ;  but  why  the  few  Protestant  expositors,  whom  we  find 
among  the  Sacred  critics,  should  be  generally  so  sparing  of  their  learned  labours,  as  to  at- 
tempt scarce  a  single  emendation,  when  the  badness  of  the  original  text  in  so  many  places  called 
for  their  assistance,  can  be  resolved  into  no  truer  cause,  tlian  what  is  mentioned  before,  viz. 
that  the  Apocryphal  books  having  been  too  much  extolled  by  the  Romanists,  and  even  made 
a  part  of  the  Canon,  and  many  of  tiieir  erroneous  tenets  pretended  to  be  warranted  from  thence, 
these  have  been  as  remarkably  regardless  of  them,  and  through  an  over-cautious  delicacy  have 
gone  into  the  other  extreme  ;  which  probably  may  be  the  reason,  joined  to  the  scarcity  of  useful . 
notes  and  observations  upon  the  Apocryphal  books,  that  the  learned  Poole  has  taken  no  notice 
of  these  in  his  Synopsis.  But  as  this  way  of  reasoning  against  the  general  usefulness  of  a  thing 
from  a  particular  abuse  of  it,  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  illogical  and  inconclusive,  there  is> 
the  less  occasion  to  enlarge  on  this  head. 

As  there  are  many  passages  which  to  me  seem  faulty  in  the  original,  and  have  hitherto  pass- 
ed unaltered,  and  even  unattempted,.!  have  endeavoured  to  restore  these  by  the  most  easy  and' 
natural  helps  ;  sometimes  by  a  diiferent  point  only,  sometimes  by  the  change  of  a  few  letters  ; 
mistakes,  wiiich  might  arise  probably  at  first  from  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  or  the  like- 
ness and  affinity  of  sound  ;  but  I  have  been  cautious  of  indulging  too  much  liberty  and  wanton-, 
ness  this  way,  and  when  any  criticism  is  attempted,  and  an  emendation  of  the  original  text  of-- 
lVr«d,  which  I  was  induced  to,  cither  by  the  sense  of  the  context,  or  the  badness  of  the  presents 
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construction,  or  the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions,  which  I  have  constantly  consulted,  I  have 
always  supported  such  an  alteration  with  reasons,  at  least  probable,  and  have  not  obtruded  any 
favourite  criticism  dogmatically,  but  submitted  it,  with  great  deference,  to  superior  judgment^ 
being  ready  to  retract  any  mi^itake,  and  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  for  any  friendly  informa- 
tion. Nor  have  I  boldly  attempted  any  transposition,  however  inclined  or  induced  to  it,  by 
the  confusion  and  perjilexity  of  some  passages  in  their  present  state,  such  as  cii.  i.  16.  ch.  xii. 
27.  not  having  authority  from  MSS  or  the  ancient  versions  ;  for  though  a  conjecture  of  a  tr'an- 
sposition  may  be  sometime;^  admitted  in  books  which  are  confessedly  written  in  prose,  yet  as 
some  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  [see  Grabe's  Prolegom.  tom.  ult.  chap.  i.  2.  Calmet's 
Diction,  in  voce  Wisdom,]  that  this  book,  and  that  of  Ecclesiasticus  were  originally  written  in 
metre,  and  there  may  perhaps  seem  some  countenance  for  it  from  the  many  poetical  terms  here 
iibed,  and  from  their  being  wrote  stitche-wise  in  the  Alexandrian  ISIS,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  book  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  are,  to  which  some  of  the  old  La-^ 
tin  translations,  and  Dr  Grabe,  in  Iiis  late  edition,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  has  joined  them  ; 
\  was,  on  this  acconnt,  less  disposed  to  indulge  any  conjectural  transposition,  as  in  metrical 
books,  mistakes  of  that  nature  could  not  so  easily  hapjien  ;  though  nothing  certain  can  be  built 
npon  this,  even  though  we  should  suppose- with  some  others,  that  this  book  was  originally  wrote 
in  Hebrew.  Thus  much  I  can  assert  with  great  truth  and  sincerity,  that  as  it  was  my  design 
to  make  the  work  useful  in  all  possible  particulars,  1  have  purposely  confined  myself,  to  explain, 
a's  indeed  all  expositors  should,  the  most  difficult  passages,  nor  have  I  designedly  left  any  one  dif- 
ticulty  which  vesj)ects  either  the  sense^  or  the  reading  of  the  original  text  itself,  unattemptcd  at 
least.  And  this  1  have  done  by  minutely  examining  the  Greek  text,  collating  the  several  edi- 
tions and  their  various  readings,  consulting  the  Oriental  versions,  and  the  several  ancient  Eng- 
lish translations,  comparing-the  author's  account  with  the  Scripture  History,  and  collecting 
what  was  parallel,  or  would  give  an  additional  light,  from  Josephus,  Phiio,  Sjieneer,  Selden,  &c- 
and  to  these  helps  I  have  occasionally  added  some  material  notes  an-d  observations  of  those  cele- 
brated Commentators  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  and  Calmet.  The  former  give  us  the  sentiments 
of  the  fathers,  and  their  exposition  and  reflections  upon  particular  important  points  ;  and  the 
latter,  in  the  explanatory  vvay,  exceeds  all  the  Commentators  that  went  before,  and  almost  su- 
persedes the  use  of  any  other.  Such  as  would  sec  a  short  marginal  paraphrase  upon  this  book, 
will  probably  find  satisfaction  from  a  small  one  in  12mo,  published  in  I70().  And  tliat  the  fol- 
lowing sheets  may  be  usefid  to  every  class  of  readers,  I  have  likewise  studied  plainness  and  clear- 
ness, and  inserted,  in  their  proper  places,  many  moral  reflections,  such  as  arose  naturally  from 
the  subject,  which,  as  they  tend  to  discourage  vice,  and  shew  the  fallacy  of  libertines  of  Epicu- 
rean prmciples,  so  they  serve  likewise  to  enliven  the  work,  and  are  a  sort  of  relief  and  entertain- 
ment after  a  dry  criticism.. 

The  English  translation  oflhe  Apocryphal  books,  which  the  Charc'n  now  uses,  is  that  whicli 
was  made  by  the  command  of  King  James  1.  but  though  seven  very  considerable  persons 
were  employed  in  the  work,  and  among  them  the  learned  Dr  Duport,  the  then  Greek  Profes- 
sor in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  yet  it  is  surprising  to  observe  in  how  many  j)Iaces  it  is 
faulty  and  imperfect.  In  that  of  the  Hook  of  Wisdom,  the  language  is  not  only  bad,  but  the 
sense  often  obscure  and  intricate  ;  and  though  some  allowance  may  be  made  upon  acconnt 
of  the  faultiness  of  the  original  text,  which  miglit  in  particular  passages,  occasion  the  obscurity  of 
our  version,  yet  often  where  the  original  is  pure,  clear,  and  intelligible,  the  translators  have  not 
only  fallen  short  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  it,  but  have  unaccountably  mistaken  the  sense; 
and  where  the  Greek  happens  to  be  equivocal,  and  will  admit  of  dift'erent  meanings,  have  fre- 
quently taken  the  worst,  and  most  foreign  to  the  context.  The  iranslation  of  the  first  part 
is  much  the  best  executed,  but  the  three  last  chapters  betray  great  negligence,  and  seem  to 
come  from  a  hasty,  1  had  almost  said,  an  unskilful  hand.  In  all  such  faulty  instances  I  have 
helped  our  version,  and  given  the  true  rendering  ;  nor  is  the  number  ot  emendations  attempt- 
ed in  the  Greek  text  less  considerable  :  How  far  1  have  succeeded  in  the  critical  part,  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  ;  but  hope  it  will  meet  with  the  more  candour,  being  the 
first  essay.  If  what  1  now  offer  to  the  public  shall  be  fiivourably  received,  1  shall  be  induced  to 
publish,  in  due  time,  the  like  Commentary  upon  the  book,  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  is  already  in 
some  forwardness. 
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That  nothing  might  be  wanting  that  could  give  any  insight  into  the  book  itself,  or  contribute 
to  the  discovery  of  its  Author,  I  have  prefixed  two  Dissertations  of  Calmet's,  which  I  purposely 
translated  from  the  French,  as  they  are  drawn  up  with  great  judgment,  and  will  be  found  very 
usetul  f 'r  the  better  understanding  this  writer ;  one  upon  the  book  itself,  the  other  containing  the 
opinions  and  conjectures  of  learned  men  about  the  Author.  In  the  former,  the  style,  sentiments, 
method,  and  subject  matter  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  are  so  judiciously  treated  of,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  add  to  it;  but  as  the  conclusion  contains  some  bold  assertions  of  the  canonical- 
ness  and  inspiration  of  the  apocryphal  books,  which  are  not  warrantable,  and  which  unanswered, 
through  the  authority  of  so  great  a  name,  might  have  done  harm,  I  mean  his  appeal  to  those  pre- 
tended councils,  in  whose  decrees  the  Romanists  take  shelter,  and  this  learned  commentator  so 
much  triumphs  in,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me,  however  unequal  to  the  challenge,  to  exa- 
mine and  confute  this  pretence  ;  which  I  have  done  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  nature  of 
such  a  controversy  will  admit  of,  and,  by  authorities  and  reasons  so  full  and  cogent,  that,  I  trust, 
an  antidote  is  provided  against  any  possible  poison  that  can  be  conveyed.  In  the  lattei*,  he  re- 
counts the  several  supposed  authors  of  this  book  mentioned  by  antiquity,  and  the  arguments  ur- 
ged in  their  behalf,  but,  at  length,  he  leaves  the  point  undetermined ;  so  that  from  him  we  rather 
learn  who  is  not,  than  who  is  the  real  author  of  it.  But  the  reasons  which  he  produces  in  favour 
of  Philo  the  Jew,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  strong;  so  strong,  that  it  seems  not  improbable 
he  would  have  adjudged  this  book  to  him,  if  the  canonicalness  of  it  would  not  have  been  endan- 
gered thereby.  'I'he  two  principal  arguments  urged  against  Philo  by  him  are,  his  not  being  in- 
spired, and  the  difference  of  style. — The  former  he  himself  acknowledges  is  of  no  force  to  such 
as  do  not  own  the  canonicalness  of  this  book  ;  and  the  latter  he  has  answered,  when  he  observes, 
that  this  may  be  occasioned  by  the  difl'erence  of  the  subject  matter,  according  to  which,  the  same 
writer  often  varies  his  style,  and  seemingly  differs  from  himself;  which  is  particularly  true  of 
Philo,  for  sometimes  his  pieces  are  allegorical,  sometimes  hteral,  sometimes  between  both  ex- 
tremes, and  yet  from  some  resemblance  in  the  features,  one  may  easily  know  that  they  belong  to 
.the  same  parent : 

Factes  non  omnibus  una, 
"Nee  diversa  tamen,  quails  decet  esse  sororum. 

Such  a  variation  of  style,  therefxire,  if  there  were  no  other  arguments  against  him  of  more  weight, 
no  more  concludes  against  Philo,  than  a  change  of  dress,  according  to  the  exigency  of  a  man's 
business  and  occasions,  infers  a  real  change  of  his  person. 

St  Jerom  acquaints  us,  that  many  of  the  ancients  supposed  this  book  to  be  wrote  by  Philo, 
Prol.  in  lib.  Sap.  and  some  very  considerable  moderns  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Dr  Raynolds 
contends  that  it  was  wrote  by  Philo  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Caius,  who  would  have  his  statue 
set  up  and  adored  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Sueton.  in  vit.  Calig.  22.  and  that  the  Jews  sent 
this  very  Philo,  as  their  ambassador  to  intercede  with  him  not  to  profane  their  temple,  but  the 
Emperor  ordered  Pi'tronius  to  see  the  orders  about  bis  statue  complied  with.  This,  he  says,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  argument  and  drift  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ;  and  from  hence  he  ac- 
counts for  those  precepts  in  the  first  and  sixth  chapters,  which  contain  the  duly  of  princes,  that 
they  were  inserted  with  a  view  to  Caius,  to  admonish  him  how  he  ought  to  act,  or  to  instruct  his 
successors.  Hence  likewise  those  fine  observations  upon  the  reward  of  virtue,  the  happy  exit  of 
good  men,  and  the  torment  which  awaits  the  wicked,  especially  those  in  power,  in  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth  chapters,  designed,  as  he  suppo-^es,  for  the  comfort  of  the  distressed  Jews, 
and  as  a  warning  and  terror  to  evil  and  tyrannical  princes.  Hence,  lastly,  those  severe  remarks 
upon  the  original,  progress,  mibchicf,  and  downfal  of  images  and  idols,  and  those  threatenings 
against  them,  their  makers  and  worshippers,  which  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  chapters.     Cens.  Lib.  Apoc.  torn.  i.  Pr^l.  22. 

Junius  thinks  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  composed  from  some  fragments  of  Solomon,  and  that 
it  is  an  extract  from  his  writings,  which  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters  may  seem  to 
favour,  and  that  Philo  was  the  compiler;  and  so  takes  the  middle  way,  between  thos«-:  'vho  assign 
it  to  Solomon,  and  those  who  ascribe  it  to  Philo.  Bishop  Cosin  concurs  in  giving  his  book  to 
Philo,  Schol.  Hist.  sect.  36.  and  refers  in  the  margin  to  the  following  authorities,  as  confirming 
this  opinion,  S.  Basil  Ep.  ad  Amphiloch.  S.  Hier.  Prcef.  in  lib.  Sol.  Beleth  de  Div.  Offic.  c.  60. 
Jo.  Sarisbur.  Epist.  lyi.     Aquin.  in  Dionys.  de  Divin.  Norn.  c.  4.  Lect.  9.     Bonavent.  in  lib. 
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Sap.  Lyran.  in  eundem.  These  farther  authorities  in  favour  of  Philo,  joined  to  Calmet's  argu- 
ments, though  stronger  than  any  hitherto  alledged  for  any  other  person,  must  yet  be  allowed  to 
amount  only  to  a  bare  probability. 

As  there  is  not  sufficient  light  for  determining,  with  any  certainty,  the  real  author  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  or  the  precise  time  in  which  he  wrote,  I  shall  set  down  only  what  is  most  generally 
agreed  on  with  relation  to  this  book,  viz.  that  it  was  not  wrote  by  Solomon,  though  the  title 
carries  his  name,  nor  originally  in  Hebrew ;  that  it  was  wrote  by  a  Hellenist  Jew,  for  the  style 
shews  that  it  was  a  Greek  that  composed  it,  as  St  Jerom  observes,  Stt/lus  ipse  Gr(ecam  Elo(juen- 
iiam  redjlel.  Pro!,  in  lib.  Sap.  and  from  some  circumstances  in  the  book  itself,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable to  be  wrote  by  a  Helenist  Jew  of  Alexandria  in  particular.  That  it  was  wrote  long  after 
Malachi,  and  the  ceasing  of  prophecy,  even  a  considerable  lime  after  the  LXX  interpreters,  and. 
therefore  not  by  one  of  them.  We  may,  I  think,  come  still  nearer  its  true  date,  if  we  place  it 
after  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  much  later  than  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus  :  For  what  Grotius  urges  from  its  being  placed  in  all  the  copies  before  that  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  is  of  little  weight  to  determine  its  .^Era,  nor  is  the  order  of  books  as  it  occurs  in  our 
bibles,  any  rule  for  settling  the  precedence  in  point  of  time.  For  does  not  the  botjk  of  Job  fol- 
low after  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  books  confessedly  later?  And  yet  the  learned  suppose  it  to 
be  wrote  before  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  probably  the  oldest  book  we  have  now  remaining. 
See  Origen.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  i.  Euseb.  Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  Selden  De  Jure  Nat.  &c.  c. 
II.  Bishop  Sherlock.  Dissert.  II.  In  a  word,  allowing  the  uncertainty  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
exact  time  when  this  book  was  wrote,  yet,  as  it  certainly  precedes  the  most  primitive  ecclesiasti- 
cal writings  in  point  of  time,  and  cannot,  without  manifest  injury,  be  supposed  inferior  to  them, 
in  point  of  worth,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  put  upon  the  same  level  with  them,  and  challenge  as  ■ 
high  a  regard. 

What  a  late  learned  Metropolitan  says  of  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fa- 
thers, belongs  in  an  equal,  if  not  a  higher  degree,  to  the  apocryphal  books,  especially  the  didactical 
ones :  "  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  what  was  universally  approved  of,  and  allowed,  not  by  a  few 
"  learned  men,  but  the  whole  church  in  those  days,  what  was  permitted  to  be  publicly  read  to 
"•the  faithful  for  their  comfort  and  instruction,  must,  by  this  means  have  received  the  highest 
"  human  approbation,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon  by  us,  though  not  of  equal  authority  with 
"  those  books,  which  the  same  church  has  delivered  to  us  as  strictly  canonical,  yet  as  standing 
*'  in  the  first  rank  of  ecclesiastical  writings."  Archbishop  Wake's  Pxelim.  Disc,  to  the  Transl.  of':: 
Apost.  Epist.  p.  119.. 

[N.  B.  In  this  Edition  of  the  Commentarif  oj  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the  Rpader  xvill  observe;  thnt^ 
the  mamf  Additions  commit nicuted  to  the  Author  bi/  a  verij  /earned  friend,  are  incluiled  in  IIooLs, 
xahich  he  desiiined  to  have  melted  duivn  into  the  bod'/  of  las  Work,  and  to  luive  uclcnojiledqed,  no 
doubt,  his  Ohiigatums  to  the  Person  that  sent  them.     But  he  hud  executed  this  Design  in  Part' 
only,  the  Observations  being  transcribed  no  further  than   Chap,  \-x.. and  the  original  Cop:/ of 
them  not  found  among  Ins   Papers.      This  Loss  has,  btj  good  Fo>  tune,   hem  supplied  bt)  another 
Friend,  through  xhose  hands  the  Observations  were  transmitted  to  him,  andicho  tvas  indulned  the  ■ 
Idhertij  of  tailing  a  Copif  of  them  for  himself;  from  ichence  thcif  arc  noxa  given  to  the  Public. 
Thefi  correct  often  Mistakes  of  the  Author,  which  it  xcus  thought  proper  to   continue  as  he  left  / 
them,  that  the  Reader  might  the  better  judge  of  the  Force  of  the  Remarks,  and  that  a  Liheitii 
mig^fft  not  be  taken  after  his  Death,  K-hich  Jumself  ontij,  xehile  alive,  Jiad  a  right  to  make  useMff\:, 
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TRANSLATED    FROM   THE   FRENCH. 


CUSTOM,  and  the  language  of  the  church,  have  always  given  to  the  books  attributed  to  So- 
lomon, the  title  o\' Sapiential  Books.  The  fathers  often  cite  them  under  the  general  name 
of  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;"  and,  in  Ecclesiastical  language,  the  Book  of  Wisdom  compre- 
hends, not  only  all  the  undoubted  works  of  that  prince,  but  likewise  Ecclesiasticus,  and  that 
which  we  arc  now  going  to  explain,  which,  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  hath  been  called,  by  way 
of  eminence.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  ;  or,  as  the  Greek  expresses  it,  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
Not  that  Solomon  vvas  the  author  of  this  Book,  scarce  any  learned  men  are  of  that  opinion  ;  but 
it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  summary  of  his  sentiments,  and  as  containing  some  of  his  most 
weighty  and  important  maxims.  Some  of  the  ancients  quote  it  also  by  tlie  Greek  name  Pana- 
reios,  i.  e.  a  treasury  of  all  virtue,  or  a  collection  of  useful  instructions  to  bring  us  to  it.  And 
in  this. sense,  we  must  understand  wisdom  in  this  author,  as  synonymous  to  religion,  piety, 
justice,  and  the  fear  of  God  ;  a  sense  widely  different  from  that  in  which  wisdom  is  understood 
in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  where  it  has  but  little  concern  or  connection  with 
religion,  and  the  practice  of  real  virtue,  aiming  only  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  give  it  a  sort  of  fruitless  knowledge  of  general  truths  of  a  very  imperfect  morality 
founded  wholly  upon  nature. 

The  principal  end  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  book  is  the  instruction  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
judges  of  the  earth  ;  he  addresses  his  discourse  to  them,  accommodates  his  rules  to  their  cir- 
cumstances and  occasions,  and  exhorts  them  to  a  serious  and  diligent  study  of  wisdom.  And 
to  incline  them  the  more  efTectually  to  it,  he  assumes  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  speaks  to  them 
as  in  his  person  with  an  air  of  authority,  but  without  haughtiness  or  affectation.  He  proposes 
this  gn-at  prince  to  them  as  a  pattern,  and  recounts  by  what  means  he  arrived  to  that  height  of 
glory,  riches,  knowledge,  and  eloquence  ;  he  declares  that  it  is  to  wisdom  alone  he  is  indebted 
for  all  these  blessings,  and  that  whoever  will  imitate  him,  may  arrive  to  the  same  happiness  and 
perfection.  And  to  engage  them  the  more  effectually  to  the  pursuit,  he  assures  them  that  the 
means  of  attaining  wisdom  are  not  difficult,  that  to  gain  her  is  only  asking  her  of  God,  that  she 
even  prevents  those  that  seek  her,  and  hastens  to  meet  those  who  sincerely  desire  her. 

He  ciiscovers  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  obstacles  that  they  may  meet  with  in  the  study 
and  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which  he  shews  are  chargeable  on  men  "themselves,  rather  than  on  God  ; 
that  therefore  they  wrongfully  accuse  nature,  and  to  no  purpose  urge  their  own  weakness  and 
infirmities.  l<"or  death  and  sin  made  not  their  first  entry  into  the  world  through  the  will  of  God, 
but  by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  and  through  the  fault  of  men  themselves.  At  first,  man  was 
^•reated  pure,  innocent,  and  immortal,  and  was  himself  the  cause  of  forfeiting  these  great  bless- 
ings and  prerogatives.  But  notwithstanding  his  fall,  wisdom  is  still  possible  to  be  attained  by 
him,  and,  through  the  assistance  of  God,  he  may  acquire  it.  But  to  engage  God  to  be  his 
friend,  he  must  avoid,  above  all  things,  sin,  debauchery,  and  deceit ;  for  God  will  be  served 
faithfully,  aiul  with  an  upruflit  heart,  nor  will  wisdom  ever  criter  into,  or  dwell  in  a  deceitful 
and  corrupt  soul. 

He  expressly  confutes  those  who  believe  the  soul  to  be  mortal,  and  who  place  their  sovereign 
happiness  in  the  pleasuics  of  sense  ;  and  says,  they  deservedly  brought  death  upon  themselves, 
by  siding  with  the  devil,  and  ranging  themselves  in  his  party,  \\ho,  through  envy,  brought 
men  into  this  degenerate  and  unhaj)py  state.  He  represents  the  righteous  man  as  reviled, 
liated,  persecuted,  condemned  unjustly,  and,  at  length,  put  to  death,  and  in  such  terms  as  suit 
admirably  with  the  sufferings  and  passion  of  Jesus  Ciirist.  Ha  threatens  the  wicked  with  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  extreme  punishment  in  another  life,  and  represents  them  in  a  state  of 
despair  at  seeing  the  happiness  of  the  just,  which  they  shall  be  witnesses  of.  On  the  other  side, 
lie  describes  the  blessed  condition  of  the  saints  in  a  future  state,  as  a  condition  of  joy,   peace, 
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and  glory,  and  represents  them  as  kings  ?nd  judges,  who  shall  shine  in  heaven,  and  exercise 
there  a  jnrisdiction  as  glorious,  as  their  humiliation  was  on  earth  contemptible.  He  commends 
virginity,  and  opposes  it  to  the  many  disorders  of  lust  and  incontinence,  and,  in  particular,  in- 
veighs against  the  sin  of  adulterers,  whose  posterity  he  shews  to  be  unfortunate,  and  otshort  con- 
tinuance. 

lie  speaks  of  wisdom  in  the  most  magnificent  and  pompons  terms,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
often  attributes  to  her  what  in  strictness,  belongs  only  to  the  divinity  itself,  of  whom  she  is  a 
ray  and  emanation.  He  gives  her  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Creator, 
which  fills  and  knows  all  things,  and  is  Almighty  ;  one  in  essence,  but  manifold  and  diversi- 
fied in  her  operations.  He  says,  that  wisdom  is  a  sort  of  efflux  or  vapour,  which  issues  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sovereign  virtue  of  God.  an  emanation  of  his  splendor,  the  brightness  of  the 
everlasting  light,  the  spotless  n)irror  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  express  image  of  his  good- 
ness :  That  being  but  one,  she  can  do  all  things,  and  continuing  the  same,  renovates,  or  makes 
all  things  new.  That  none  are  beloved  of  God  who  are  not  filled  with  wisdom  ;  that  she  is  al- 
ways about  his  throne,  and  was  present  at,  and  assisted  in  the  first  creation  of  man.  'He  prays 
to  the  Lord  to  send  her  down  from  heaven,  that  she  may  instruct  him,  and  be  his  guide  and  as^ 
sistant. 

lie  sliews  the  advantages  which  wisdom  procures  to  men  by  his  own  happy  experience  ;  that 
Adam,  who  fell  at  the  beginning,  recovered  himself  by  wisdom  ;  that  through  her,  Nosh  had 
the  happiness  to  please  God,  and  to  preserve' himself  pore  and  unspotted  in  the  midst  of  a  wic- 
ked and  perverse  generation  ;  that  it  was  wisdom  wliicli  preserved  Abraham  from  the  general 
corruption  of  the  world,  and  Lot  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  He  relates  the  history  of  Jacob 
and  .Joseph  ;  that  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  and.in  the  desert  ;  and  the  principal  mi- 
racles that  God  wrought  in  their  favour,  and  always  ascribes  to  wisdom  the  glory  of  them.  He 
draws  an  elaborate  and  judicious  parallel  of  the  different  manner.in  which  God  treated  tiie  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Hebrews,  and  compares  the  just  severity  of  God  towards  the  former,  with  the 
many  signal  instances  of  favour  shewn  to  the  latter,  lie  enhirges  upon  the  original  of  idolatry, 
and  shews  its  folly,  progress,  fatal  consequences  and  effects,  and  forctels  its  ruin  and  downfal. 
That  idolaters  are  the  most  senseless  of  all  men,  and  their  blindness  absolutely  inexcusable,  in 
not  discovering  and  finding  out  the  true  God  by  the  help  and  scale  of  the  ciTatures.  And  in 
general  it  may  be  said,  that  in  no  other  book  ol  Scripture,  tiobler  and  more  grand  conceptions 
of  tiie  Deity  are  to  be  niet  with  than  in  this. 

There  are  some  particular  sentiments  in  tliis  book,  which  have  made  some  doubt  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  author,  and  of  the  canonicalness  of  the  book  itself.  We  shall  examine,  in  a  parti- 
cular Dissertation,  what  he  says  about  the  original  of  idolatry.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  what 
he  asserts  with  respect  to  his  own  soul,  that  it  being  naturally  good,  had  the  happiness  to  light 
into  a  body  likewise  pure  and  undefiltd,  ch.  viii.  20.  We  have  examined  the  passage  in  tiie 
course  of  this  work,  and  shewn,  that  he  speaks  there  only  of  natural  parts,  and  not  of  any  moral - 
qualities  or  endowments. 

He  says  in  another  place,  that  Joseph  had  the  sceptre  of  Egypt,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Books  of  Moses  ;  and,that  the  Hebrews,  whilst  they  remained  there,  under  the  bondage  of  Pha- 
raoh, were  a  just  and  irreproachable  people,  which  is  contrary  to  what  Ezekiel  and  other  pro- 
phets say  of  them,  who  accuse  them  of  idolatry  in  tliat  very  country.  He  approves  of  the  He- 
brews spoihng  the  Egyptians  of  their  goods,  as  being  only  the  just  recompence  of  their  labour, 
which  before  was  so  b>idly  requited.  He  adds  likev:ise.  many  particulairs  to  Moses's  account :  He 
seems  to  believe  that  Abraham  lived  at  the  time  of.  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  that 
wisdom  prevented  him  from  consenting  to  that  bold  and  presumptuous  design,  and  kept  him  free 
from  idolatry,  which,  like  an  inundation,  overspread  the  earth.  He  accuses  the  Canaanites  of 
magic,  eating  human  fiesh,  worshipping  flies  and  insects,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  charge 
them  with.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Philistines  adored  Beeliebub,  the  god  of  flies ;  but  these 
people  were  not  of  the  rice  of  Canaan,  nor  of  his  extraction. 

He  says,  that  the  fire  which  fell  with  hail  and  rain  upon  Egypt,  spared  those  animals  which 
plagued  the  Egyptians,  supposing  that  the  frogs,  flies,  and  locusts  were  still  subsisting  at  that 
time,  which  is  conirary  to  the  account  of  M  -^es. — He  speaks  of  manna,  as  a  food  prepared  in. 
heaven,  as  the  nourishment  of  angels,  and  in  ivhich  the  Hebrews  found  every  thing  agreeable  to  > 
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their  palate  that  they  could  wish  for ;  whereas  Moses  tells  us,  that  the  taste  of  manna  was  like 
that  of  wafers,  or  bread  prepared  with  oil ;  that  the  Israelites  were  so  surfeited  with  it,  that  they 
disliked  the  very  sight  ot  it.  He  makes  apparitions  and  spectres  to  haunt  the  Egyptians  during 
the  three  days  darkness  in  Egypt,  supposing  them  to  be  visible  by  the  light  of  some  sudden  and 
occasional  flashes ;  and  adds  some  circumstances  about  the  Israelites  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  which  seems  fabulous,  as  what  he  says  of  grass  and  flowers  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to 
make  their  journey  more  easy  and  delightsome  ;  and,  in  fine,  seems  to  beheve,  that  the  quails 
which  fell  in  the  wilderness,  round  about  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  miraculous  production, 
like  that  of  the  flies  and  frogs  which  Moses  brought  upon  the  land  of  Egypt. 

But  to  all  this  we  may  answer  in  general,  i.  That  it  is  a  piece  of  natural  justice  due  to  an  au- 
thor, that  is  not  living  nor  capable  of  explaining  his  own  sentiments,  to  understand  his  expressions 
in  the  most  favourable  sense,  and  not  to  impute  a  bad  meaning  to  him,  as  long  as  one  is  not  for- 
ced to  it  by  the  plain  evidence  of  his  own  vyords :  Now  we  have  shewn  in  the  comment,  that 
there  are  none  of  these  passages  which  have  been  excepted  against,  but  what  may  be  understood 
in  a  good  and  consistent  sense.  2.  With  respect  to  the  additions  which  are  complained  of,  it  is 
common,  we  know,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  for  one  writer  to  supply  what  hath  been 
omitted  by  another. 

"  This  answer  will  hold,  it  may  be  replied,  when  two  authors  cotemporary,  or  nearly  so,  re- 
cord the  same  fact ;  but  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  here,  as  the  author  of  this  book  lived  many 
ages  after  Moses."  To  this  we  rejoin,  that  there  are  two  ways  by  which  the  memory  of  events 
may  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  viz.  by  scripture  or  by  tradition.  If  tlie  author  could  not  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  these  particulars  by  the  first  of  these  ways,  he  might  learn  them  by  the  second. 
— But  if  this  author  was  inspired,  as  we  assert,  and  shall  hereafter  shew,  there  is  no  withstanding 
the  force  of  his  evidence,  unless  there  could  be  found  in  his  account  of  things  some  manifest  con- 
tradiction to  the  sacred  history,  or  sentiments  contrary  to  truth  and  religion,  which  can  never  be 
shewn. 

Tor,  with  regard  to  Joseph''s  having  the  sceptre  of  Egypt,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  king- 
rdom  or  sovereignty  properly  so  called  ;  it  means  only  that  he  was  the  second  person  in  the  king- 
dom, and  had  a  very  extensive  rute  over  all  that  country.  And  do  not  Joseph's  own  brethren  say 
as  much  ?  "  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  is  ruler  over  ail  the  land  of  Egypt."  As  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  lived  under  the  cruel  bondage  of  Pharaoh,  loaded  and  overwhelmed  with  hardships,  they  were 
just  and  irreproachable  with  respect  to  that  king  and  his  subjects,  who  had  cruelly  enslaved  them, 
though  not  so  indeed  in  regard  to  God,  who  permitted  their  slavery  to  punish  their  idolatry. — The 
spoil  of  the  goods  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Hebrews  is  not  condemned  any  where  in  scripture; 
and  such  as  have  wrote  on  that  subject,  justify  the  action  by  many  substantial  reasons. — What 
this  author  says  of  the  Canaaniies  is  but  too  true.  The  description  which  the  scripture  gives  of 
their  abominations  is  much  more  shocking  than  any  thing  said  of  them  in  this  book.  We  have 
already  answered,  in  general,  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  adilition  to  the  sacred  account ;  the 
rest  will  be  discussed  in  the  Commentary  itself.  Some  have  raised  mi  argument  from  the  author 
himself,  "  If  he  is  not  the  real  Solomon,  why  does  he  endeavour  to  piiss  for  that  prince  ?  Can 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  inspire  a  writer  to  personate  what  he  is  not?"  We  answer,  that  such  an  artifice 
in  this  writer,  whoever  he  be,  is  neither  fraudulent  nor  false.  It  is  no  more  than  a  sort  oi prosopo- 
jiceia,  an  ingenious  fiction,  whereby  a  writer,  to  give  more  we-ght  and  authority  to  the  instruc- 
tions delivered,  assumes  the  name  and  person  of  another  more  ancient.  The  woman  of  Tecoah 
speaks  in  such  a  disguised  manner,  when  she  pretends  before  the  king  to  have  lost  one  of  her 
sons,  1  Sam.  xiv.  4.  By  the  same  artifice,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  feigns  himself  wounded 
for  having  let  a  prisoner  escape,  x  Kings  xx.  35.  Thus  Nathan  reproved  David  fiir  his  sin  with 
Bathsheba,  under  the  significant  parable  of  the  ewe  lamb.  And  thus  the  prophets  introduce 
God,  Moses,  Abraham  as  occasionally  talking,  to  render  their  discourses,  by  such  a  fiction,  the 
more  lively  and  adecting. 

The  auliior  of  this  bonk  designed  tOi;ive  the  liealhens  ajiisl  idea  of  the  original  and  end  of  true 
wisdom. — The  Greeks  were  passionately  fond  of  philosophy  ;  but  they  knew  not  its  true  origin, 
ascribing  it  to  their  own  industry  and  pains,  whicii  the  wise  man,  in  thistrcatise,  shews  to  be  the  gift 
of  God.  Th.ey  make  it  consist  in  I'ruitless  speculations,  or  in  rides  of  a  morality  merely  chime- 
rical (as  was  that  of  the  Stoics,  whicl)  exceeded  the  power  of  human  nature)  or  one  purely  nalu- 
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ra!,  which  went  no  further  than  common  honesty,  and  the  doing  such  actions  as  were  agreeable 
to  right  reason.  But  tliis  writer  proposes  to  them  supernatural  wisdom,  having  God  for  its  end, 
and  holiness  for  its  object.  He  overthrows  Idolatry  by  shewing  its  ridiculous  rise,  *sad  conse- 
quences, and  the  horrors  and  abominations  v.hich  accompanied  it ;  that  therefore  men,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  philosophers  are  inexcusable,  in  not  knowing  and  acknowledging  God,  and  transfer- 
ring to  creatures  that  honour  which  is  due  to  the  Creator  o.ily.  In  a  word,  he  destroys  the  o- 
pinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  judg- 
ment, the  reality  of  hell,  and  the  punishments  and  rewards  of  another  life.  After  this  manner 
he  opposes  the  principle  mistakes  of  the  philosophers,  and  gives  here  the  plan  of  a  true  and  sound 
philosophy.  Original  sin,  the  fall,  repentance,  and  recovery  of  the  first  man,  the  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state,  are  as  well,  or  perhaps  more  clearly  described  in  this  book  than- 
in  any  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  of  great  consequence,  to  establish  the  truth  of  these  o- 
pininns,  and  to  shew  the  antiquity  of  such  a  belief  among  the  Jews. 

The  six  first  chapters  of  this  book  are  as  a  preface  to  the  rest  of  the  work  ;  they  are  a  sort  of 
an  abridgment  of  the  nine  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  In  them  kings  and  nobles  are 
exhorted  earnestly  to  the  study  of  wisdom.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  the  author,  as- 
suming the  name  of  Solomon,  proposes  himself  as  a  pattern,  and  shews  what  means  he  employ- 
ed to  attain  true  wisdom.  One  sees  there  the  descrii)tion  of  his  ha^ipy  reign,  and  of  his  consum- 
mate knowledge,  agreeably  to  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  first  book  of  Kings.  The  ninth  chapter 
is  a  paraphrase  on  the  prayer  which  Solomon  made  to  God  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  which 
is  mentioned  I  Kings  iii.  (i,  7»  8,  9.  The  tenth  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the  book,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  prayer,  wiiere  he  enlarges  upon  the  power  of  wisdom,  and  its  effects,  the  evils 
which  accompany  the  wicked  and  inconsiderate,  and  the  rewards  of  the  truly  wise  and  righte- 
ous, which  he  confirms  by  various  instances  and  examples.  The  work  seems  not  to  have  been 
finished,  or  at  least  the  conclusion  of  it  has  not  reached  us,  for  the  author  does  not  finish  his, 
jirajer,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  should,  according  to  his  first  design. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  writer  of  this  book,  nor  the  time  in  which  it  was  written, 
we  shall  do  that  in  a  particular  dissertation.  The  original  text  is  in  Greek,  which  is  yet  pre- 
served, and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  pver  extar^t  in  Hebrew,  notwithstanding  what  some 
authors  have  thought  to  the  contrary.  We  find  none  of  those  Hebraisms,  which  are  hardly  to 
be  avoided  by  those  who  translate  from  the  Hebrew,  nor  any  turns  but  what  are  usual  in  the 
Greek  tongue.  The  author  manifestly  had  read  the  Heathen  writers,  and  wrote  Greek  well  ; 
he  even  borrows  some  expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  as  the  Giants  being  drowned  in 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  ;  the  river  of  fbrgetfulness,  or  Lethe  ;  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  or  Hades  ; 
Ambrosia,  &c.  There  arc  some  passages,  in  which  he  plainly  appears  to  have  imitated  Plato, 
and  one  clearly  perceives  that  he  had  studied  that  philosopher.  His  style  is  sweHing,  abounds 
with  epithets,  often  obscure,  and  almost  throughout  poetical  and  figurative.  The  Jewish  writ- 
ers had  some  knowledge  of  him,  and  have  quoted  him  sometimes  ;  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Nach- 
man  cites  particularly  chap.  vii.  7.  which  he  gives  in  Syriac,,  or  such  Hebrew,  as  was  spoken  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

The  author  often  quotes  Scrijjture,  and  always  according  to  the  Septuagint.  Thus  ch.  v. 
10,  II,  12,  I y.  he  compares  the  life  of  man  to  a  shadow,  to  a  vessel  cutting  the  waves,  to  a 
bird  which  parts  the  air,  and  to  an  arrow  shot  at  a  mark,  which  is  taken  from  Prov.  xxx.  I9. 
where  the  wise  man  says,  according  to  the  LXX,  that  "  there  are  four  things  which  are  hard 
to  be  known,  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock,  the  way  of  a  ship 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  way  of  a  young  man  in  his  youth  ;  but,  in  tiie  Hebrew,  the  last 
clause  is,  "  and  the  way  of  a  young  man  with  a  virgin."  So  that  passage  in  ch.  ii.  12.  "  Let 
us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous,  because  he  is  not  for  our  turn,"  is  taken  from  Is.  iii.  10.  where 
the  Septuagint  reads,  '•  Let  us  bind  the  righteous,  because  he  is  disagreeable  to  us  ;"  but,  in 
the  Hebrew,  it  is,  "  say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  all  shall  be  well  with  iiim."  In  his  account 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  he  follows  the  LXX,  particularly  in  what  he  says  of  the  flies  and  lo- 
custs. And  when  he  speaks  of  idols  in  the  xiiith  and  xivth  chapters,  he  almost,  word  for  word 
copies  what  we  have  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  and  the  Psalms  on  that  subject. 

The  Latin  translation  which  we  have  of  this  book  is  not  St  Jerom's  ;  it  is  the  ancient  Vul- 
gate, used  in  the  church  before  the  time  of  that  father,  and  made  from  the  Greek,  in  the  li>-st 
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ages  of  the  cliurcb,  by  an  author  unknown.  The  translator  does  not  seem  well  acquainted  with 
the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  often  making  use  of  words  that  are  not  used  by  approved  au- 
thors in  that  sense  ;  as  /lonnsfas  for  riches,  honesfns  for  a  rich  man,  respectiis  or  vis'itatio  for 
the  punishment  which  (jod  inflicts  upon  the  wicked,  supervacuitas  for  vanity,  or  vain-glory, 
mumalia  supei-'acua  for  dangerous  and  noxious  animals.  The  translation  keeps  very  close  to 
the  text,  and  is  strictly  exact  in  rendering  every  single  word  faithfully,  neglecting  all  orna- 
ments of  speech,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  idiom.  St  Jerom,  in  his  preface  to  the  books 
of  Solomon  says,  that  he  corrected  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX,  but  did  not  meddle  with  the  translation  of  this  book,  or  Kcclesiasticrts. 
There  are  not  many  various  readings  in  the  Greek  copies,  but  a  much  greater  number  in  the 
Latin  ones.  The  Comphit.  edition,  that  of  Antwerp,  and  of  Sixtus  V.  in  15P0,  afford  a  great 
varietj',  which  are  corrected  in  the  Bibles  of  Clement  Vlll.  and  in  the  Vulgate.  We  have 
marked  them  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  in  the  commentary. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  was  not  always  received  by  the  church  as  canonical,  as  not  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Jewish  Canon  of  scripture  among  those  books,  which  were  written  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  passed  through  their  hands  to  the  Christian  Church  without  any  doubt  or  excep- 
tion. But  such  as  were  written  in  Greek,  as  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  have  been  disputed 
and  contested,  and  the  church,  always  cautious  and  wary  in  her  decisions,  did  not  decree  to 
admit  them  for  Canonical,  till  after  mature  judgment  and  long  deliberation  ;  which  slowness 
in  her  proceedings  and  determination,  shews,  that  she  did  not  admit  them  hastily,  or  by  chance. 
The  scarcity  of  books  in  the-  beginning  of  Christianity,  the  great  distance  of  •churches  from 
one  another,  the  diffculty  of  assembling  general  councils,  made  each  church  keep  to  its  own 
tradition,  to  admit,  or  not  to  admit  books,  till  the  truth  was  at  length  discovered. 

The  principal  reasons  brought  against  the  canonicalness  of  this  book  are,  1.  That  there  is  no 
appearance  that  Philo  the  .Jew,  to  whom  very  many  authors  ascribe  it,  was  inspired  ;  he  lived 
and  died  a  Jew  without  any  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  receiving  his  gospel.  2.  Fhe  doubts 
'Of  some  ancient  fathers,  who  have  ranked  it  in  the  number  of  disputed  writings.— That  ^evei-al 
particular  churches  left  it  out  of  their  Canon  ;  and  even  some  late  interpreters,  as  Lyranus  and 
Catejan,  did  not  admit  it  as  indisputably  canonical.  3.  The  Jews  not  admitting  it  into  thevi 
•Canon,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  among  them  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
4.  Internal  evidence  in  the  book  itself  to  reject  it,  as  phsin  imitations  of  the  gospel,  and  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles  ;  the  opposition  of  some  passages  to  the  undoubted  scriptures;  and  the 
addition  of  others,  which  ap])ears  to  have  been  made  on  pur|)ose.  All  that  can  be  objected  on 
this  head,  we  have  mentioned  before  in  the  body  of  this  preface  ;  and  will  examine,  in  the  dis- 
sertation upon  the  author  of  this  book,  the  objections  with  respect  to  Philo,  and  those  passages 
in  the  gospel  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  which  resemble  some  in  this  book.  \V^e  have  also 
answered,  both  in  the  commentary  and  in  this  preface,  the  accusation  of  untruth,  wliich  has 
been  urged  against  this  writer.  1'here  remains  only  the  difficulty  whicii  arises  from  the  Jews 
not  acknowledging  it  to  be  canonical,  and  some  of  the  ancients  not  receiving  it. 

The  authority  of  the  Jews  hath  never  been  of  any  great  weight  in  the  church,  particularly  of 
the  modern  Jews,  whose  malice  and  unfair  dealing,  in  every  thing  relating  to  our  faith  and  holy 
religion,  is  open  and  notorious.  The  apostles,  whose  authority  is  of  infinitely  more  weight  than 
theirs,  have  taken  quotations  and  proofs  from  this  book  fo].  And  it  is  begging  the  question  to 
say,  that  this  writer  copied  from  them.  They  recommended  it  to  the  faithful,  who  have  ever 
since  preserved,  read,  and  cited  it  as  inspired  scripture,  so  that  we  cannot  now  form  any  reason- 
able doubt  about  its  canonicalness.  To  the  testimony  of  those  few  among  the  ancients,  who  have 
disputed  its  authority,  we  oppose  a  croud  of  witnesses  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  who  have  ac- 
knowledged and  quoted  it  as  divine,  scripture.  In  short,  to  the  scruples  of  those  who,  seeing  an- 
tiquity wavering  upon  this  point,  have  found  some  difficulty  to  persuade  themselves  to  admit  this 
book  into  the  Canon,  we  oppose  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  in  397  ;  that  of  Sardica,  in  347;' 
that  of  Constantinople  in  Trullo,  in  692  ;  the  nth  of  Toledo,  in  675  ;  that  of  Florence,  in  1438  ; 
and  lastly,  the  4th  session  of  the  council  Trent,  all  which  expressly  admitted  this  book  into  the 
class  of  Holy  Scripture.     And  there  is  scarce  any  ancient  father  who  has  not  quoted  and  coni- 

[fl]  See  this  objection  discussed  in  note  on  cliap.  ix.  13.  and  Bishop  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist.  p.  23. 
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mepded  it.  Many  of  them  attribute  it  to  Solomon,  others  to  some  prophet,  and  all  to  an  inspired- 
writer  [d].  We  may  therefore  reasonably  urge  upon  this  occasion,  the  argument  of  prescription 
against  our  adversaries,  and  let  them  produce  their  title  against  our  quiet  pos.ses3i'on.  Let  them 
attack  and  confute,  if  lliey  can,  .so  many  councils  [r],  and  those  learned  ecclesiastical  [d]  writers 

[i]  Some  of  the  later  Fathers,  as  St  Jerom,  St  Austin,  &c.  give  iiuieetl  very  honourable  titles  to  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, and  the  other  jgjocryphal  books,  calling  them  canonical,  sacred,  divme  ;  but  then  they  mean  not  by  cano- 
nical, as  the  church  of  Rome  does,  canaries  fidei,  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  ;  but  canones  moriim  et  historia,  such  as 
are  profitable  only  for  instruction,  and  to  inform  men  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church.  See  Dupia's  Bibli- 
oth.  Pat.  torn.  i.  p.  1.  Nor,  when  they  call  them  sacred  or  divine,  do  they  mean  to  equal  them  to  divine  scrip- 
ture, strictly  so  c.illed,  or  to  make  tliem  of  the  same  sovereign  authority  with  the  undoubted  canonical  books 
themselves,  for  the  establishing  matters  of  faith,  or  determining  controversies  in  religion.  See  Si  Jer.  Epist.  7. 
et  Lset.  Epist.  ad  Paul.  Prsef.  in  lib.  Sol.  Aust.  de  Doctr.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Retract,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  De  Civic. 
Dei,  lib.  xv.  c.  23.  Cyril,  Hieros.  in  Catech.  sect.  4.  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.     Ruffin.  in  Expos.  Symb. 

[c]  As  the  catholics  lay  the  stress  of  their  cause  upon  these  council?,  and  this  learned  commentator  triumphs 
in  them  as  their  bulwark,  it  seems  proper,  and  even  necessary,  to  examine  into  the  authority  of  these  councils, 
and  consider  how  far  they  prove  the  point  they  are  brought  for.  I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  as  they  stand  in 
this  preface.  With  respect  to  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  whereat  St  Austin  himself,  they  say,  waspresent, 
we  reply,  1.  This  council  was  not  oecumenical,  but  only  a  provincial  one.  2.  The  47tlt  canon  (according  to  Bi- 
nius)  which  they  urge  against  us,  was  not  originally  in  the  acts  of  this  council,  but  added  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Boniface.  For  if  this  council  was  held  under  the  consulate  of  Cxsarius  and  Atticus  in  the  year  397,  as  the  in- 
scription or  title  of  this  council  in  all  copies  has  it,  there  can  be  no  such  canon  in  it ;  for  Boniface,  to  whom  this 
canon  refers,  was  not,  at  that  time,  pope  of  Rome,  nor  above  twenty  years  after,  not  till  4 IS.  3.  Tiie  great 
■and  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  consisting  of  630  bishops,  confirmed  the  code  of  the  universal  church  ;  in  that 
code  were  contained  the  learned  canons  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  wherein  we  have  the  catalogue  of  the  cano- 
nical books  of  scripture  ;  but  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Carthage  were  not  confirmed  by  it,  as  not  having  yet 
any  place  in  it.  And  therefore  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  neither  Pope  Leo  the  First  (whosa  legate  subscrib- 
ed the  council  for  him),  nor  any  of  the  bishops  there  gathered  together,  acknowledged  any  other  books  of  ca- 
nonical scripture  than  what  the  council  of  Laodicea  (which  left  out  all  these  books)  had  declared  to  be  received, 
and  read  for  such  in  the  church,  before  their  time.  4.  The  Romanists  themselves  do  not  generally  allow  the 
authority  of  this  council,  to  determine  what  books  are  canonical :  For  Wisdom,  and  the  rest  of  the  apocrvphal 
books,  have  been  since  rejected  by  many  great  and  considerable  persons  among  them,  as  Isidore,  Nicephorus, 
Rabanus  Maurus,  Hugo,  Lyran,  Cajetan.  See  Limborch's  Theol.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Melch.  Canus.  Loc, 
Theol.  lib.  v.  cap.  ult.  Baron.  Ann.  tom.  viii.  ad  Ann.  692. 

The  next  is  that  of  Sardica,  or  Sardis,  in  34-7,  which  was  so  far  from  a  general  council,  that  it  was  only  a 
western  synod.  The  canons  of  this  council  were  never  received  by  the  catholic  church  as  general  laws,  they  were 
never  put  into  the  code  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church,  which  was  approved  by  the  great  council  of  Chal- 
cedon, hut  were  first  added  to  the  code  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  as  those  of  tlie  council  of  Carthage  likewise 
were.  The  east  never  received  these  canons,  nor  would  the  bishops  of  Africa  own  them.  The  popes  only  used 
them,  and  cited  them  under  the  name  of  the  council  of  Nice,  to  give  them  the  greater  weight  and  authority.  See 
Ihipin's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

As  to  that  at  Constantinople  in  Trullo,  this  is  only  cited  by  them  as  confirming  the  council  of  Carthage ;  for 
in  other  respects,  the  canons  of  this  council  are  not  sq  agreeable  to  the  Roman  writers,  who  represent  them  as 
falsified  and  corrupt.  They  do  not  relish  the  38th  canon,  which  m;ikes  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  equal  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome;  nor- the  5.5th,  which  lays  some  restraints  upon  the  church  of  Rome.  But  it  is  to  b'j  well  ob- 
served, that  the  227  bishops  here  assembled,  in  the  second  canon,  confirmed  also  the  council  of  Laodicea  (which 
was  37  years  before  that  of  Carthage  which  they  urge),  which  reckons  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  as  we 
do,  and  excludes  the  rest,  in  canon  59th,  as  not  properly  belonging  to  them.  When,  therefore,  in  the  same 
second  canon,  they  allow  also  the  council  of  Cartilage,  they  cannot  be  supposed  immediately  to  contradict  them- 
selves, but  that  they  understood  the  Laodicean  council  to  be  taken  in  one  sense,  and  the  council  of  Carthare 
in  anorher  ;  the  latter  extended,  in  a  large  and  improper  acceptation  of  scripture,  to  the  ecclesiastical  books  ;  and 
the  former,  in  a  more  strict  and  proper  sense,  took  in  only  those  books  that  were  really  authentic  and  divine. 
For  in  one  and  the  same  sense  they  cannot  be  taken,  nor  otherwise  be  confirmed  and  stand  together.  See  Co- 
sin's  Schol.  Hist,  sect,  104.     Episcop.  Instit.  Theol.  lib.  vii.  c.  7. 

There  is  still  less  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  1 1th  council  of  Toledo,  which  was  subscribed  only  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  sixteen  bishops,  two  deacons,  two  bishops  deputies,  and  seven  abbots.  A  number  too  small 
and  contemptible  to  make  a  council ! 

That  of  Florence,  in  1438,  is  of  so  modem  a  date,  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  weight.  It  was  assembled  by 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  under  his  influence  and  management.  In  the  large  tomes  and  editions  of  the 
councils,  no  such  canon,  as  is  pretended,  is  to  be  found  ;  it  is  a  decree  added  by  some  impostor,  probably  the 
epitomizer  or  abridger  of  the  councils,  and  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  a  forgery,  for  nothing  was  mentioned 
at  this  council  concerning  the  canon  of  scripture.  Nor  can  it  be  called  a  general  or  oecumenical  council,  even  in 
respect  of  the  Latin  churches  only  ;  many  of  wiiich  neither  acknowledged  Eugenius  or  his  council }  and  the 
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■which  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  cause  :  they  must  overthrow  all  these,  before  they  will  be  able  to 
reach  us. 

The  prophecies  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  book,  and  which  have  been  acknowledged  as 
such  by  the  fathers,  are  still  further  proofs  of  its  canonicalness.  All  that  is  mentioned  here  of 
the  future  downfal  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  terrible  judgments  which  God  will  inflict  upon  the 
wicked,  may  be  considered  as  a  true  prophecy. 

But  the  place  upon  wiiich  the  ancients  have  fixed  with  most  attention,  is,  where  the  author  de- 
scribes the  punishments  of  the  just  man,  in  terms  so  resembling  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  Grotius  imagines  these  passages  to  have  been  added  to  the  book  by  some  Christian  interpo- 
lator, after  the  death  of  our  Saviour  ;  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  as  they  are  so  linked  and  inter- 
woven with  the  context,  that  they  are  not  to  be  separated  without  manifest  violence.  The  fathers 
had  quite  a  different  opinion  of  them,  and  have  made  u^e  of  them  against  Jews  and  heathens,  and 
shewn  the  complete  accomplishment  of  them  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Jews  themselves  do  not  absolutely  reject  this  book  ;  I  have  before  observed,  that  a  learned 
Rabbi  quotes  a  passage  from  it  in  his  preface  to  the  Pentateuch.  John  Picas  of  Mirandola  asserts, 
that  the  Jews  read  a  book  of  wisdom  in  Hebrew,  composed,  as  they  thought,  by  Solomon,  as  the 
marrow  and  quintessence  of  the  law  of  iVIoses.  But  it  is  very  different  from  this  book.  Isidore, 
Sixtus  of  Sienna,  Christopher  a  Cagtro,  Gonsalve  a  Cervantes,  Lorin,  in  their  prefaces  to  this  book, 
maintain  that  it  was  written  at  first  in  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek;  many  affirm, 
that  it  was  written  by  Soloiuon,  and  translated  after  into  Greek  by  the  LXX.  But  these  last 
opinions  go  too  far.  If  the  Jews  were  acquainted  with,  and  read  this  book,  it  must  have  been 
translated  into  their  language  from  the  Greek,  and  we  must  indeed  agree  that  they  never  received 
it  as  canonical. 

council  of  Basi!,^  then  sitting,  condemned  this  of  Florence  as  a  schismatical  assembly.  And  the  Greeks,  as  soot> 
as  they  were  returned,  and  got  to  Constantinople,  would  stand  to  nothing  that  their  own  fears  and  the  Pope's 
persuasion  had  before  led  them  into.     See  Coslin's  Schol.  Hist.  sect.  160. 

The  last  is  the  famous  decree  of  the  council'  of  Trent,  wherein  forty-three,  or  some  few  persons  more,  were- 
only  assembled,  and  cursed  all  other  persons  in  the  world  that  did  not  receive  their  new  canon  of  scripture  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  they  were  then  first  pleased  to  appoint  it.  To  establish  this  oecumenical  decree,  ai 
they  most  unwarrantably  called  it,  of  the  Greek  church  they  had  not  one  ;  of  the  English  as  few  ;  of  the  Hel- 
▼etian,  German,  and  northern  churches  none  ;  of  the  French  scarce  two  ;  of  the  Spanish  not  many.  All  the  rest 
vftK  Italians,  and  they  in  no  great  number  ;  among  whom  some  were  the  Pope's  pensioners,  and  sent  thither  to 
overbalance  the  votes  of  others,  many  of  them  titular,  and  some  unlearned.  And  was  it  ever  heard  in  the  world 
before,  that  forty  bishops  of  It^ly,  assisted,  perhaps,  with  half  a  score  others,  should  make  up  a  general  council 
for  all  Christendom  ?  (See  Cosiin's  Schol,  Hist.  sect.  194.)  Wherein,  as  there  was  not  any  one  greatly  remark- 
able for  learning,  that  voted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal  books,  which  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  ever  held  as  suspected  and  uncertain  j  so  some  of  them,  (as  Father  Paul  observes,  whose  testimony,  upon 
this  occasion,  must  be  allowed  of  great  weight,  and  less  exceptionable)  were  lawyers,  eminent  perhaps  in  their 
own  profession,  but  of  little  skill  and  understanding  in  controverted  points  of  religion  ;  and  such  divines  as  were 
among  them  were  of  low  parts,  and  less  than  ordinary  sufEciency.  The  greater  number  were  courtiers,  and 
bishops  of  such  small  places,  or  dignities  only  titular,  that  supposing  every  one  to  represent  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple from  whence  he  came,  it  could  not  be  s.iid  that  one  in  a  thousand,  in  Christendom,  was  represented  in  this 
pretended  council.  See  Brent's  Transl.  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  B.  ii.  p.  153.  I  mentioned  just 
above,  that  thd  eastern  and  western  churches  looked  upon  the  apocryphal  boi.ks  as  suspected  and  uncertain. 
Those  that  are  curious  may  see  this  matter  very  minutely  discussed  by  a  particular  detail  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
several  churches,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  the  bishops  that  presided  over  the  respective  sees,  which 
Episcopius  has  happily  executed,  Instit.  Theol.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  in  such  a  clear  manner,  and  so  exact  a  method, 
as  to  tiire,  place,  and  persons,  that  we  see  the  judgment  of  these  two  great  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as  it  were,  in 
one  view,  and  without  any  confusion  or  perplexity. 

[J]  This  may  be  dix-proved  by  almost  an  infinity  of  testimonies  in  Bishop  Cosin's  Scholastical  History,  wherein, 
ky  an  historical  disquisition  of  the  universal  tradition  of  the  church  of  God,  unanimously  delivered  in  all  ages  from 
the  aposlles  times  (and  before)  to  ours,  and  by  a  very  particular  enumeration  of  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical writers  through  the  several  centuries, it  appears,  that  iieither  the  ancient  fathers,  bishops, nor  ecclesi  istical 
writers,  taught  or  believed  otherwise  than  we  now  hold  :  So  that  it  seems  strange  that  so  learned  a  writer  as  Calmet 
should  cither  be  so  greatly  deceived  in  a  point  of  such  consequence,  or  one  in  other  respects  so  fair  and  candid, 
should  knowiigly  triumph  in  false  evidence  and  unsupported  autliorities  :  Nor  is  it  less  strange  that  he  should 
not  give  the  incomparable  book  of  thi«  prelate  a  place  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  as  the  nature  of  that  work  requir- 
f  d  i  but  wo  mn-^  suppose  that  he  either  did  not  know  it,  being  written  in  English,  or  did  not  care  to  have  it 
Inown  and  readj^  the  answers  of  it  being  so  cogent  against  the  Romaniils,  and  the  book  itself  the  Strongest  bul- 
wark of  the  Protestant  cause  in  tfais  controverted  point  betwixt  us. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THK  FRENCH. 


IF  the  dispute  which  hath  been  raised  about  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  was  only 
among  Catholic  writers,  and  all  pai-ties  were  agreed  upon  its  canonicalness,  and  the  inspirat'ou 
of  the  author,  we  should  have  given  ourselves  no  more  trouble  about  this,  than  some  others  of  the 
sacred  books,  whose  canonicalness  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  churches,  even  those  which  are 
separated  from  our  communion,  though  the  writers  of  them  are  doubtful  and  unknown.  When 
once  it  is  agreed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  original  author  of  a  book,  one  need  not  be  so  solici- 
tous who  the  person  employed  as  the  instrument  is.  But  in  the  question  before  us,  many  of  those 
who  dispute  about  the  writer  of  this  work,  attempt  to  destroy  its  authority,  and,  by  diminishing 
the  credit  of  its  author,  would  take  the  liberty  to  reject  it  as  apocryphal.  To  oppose  this  is  the 
design  of  the  present  dissertation  ;  wherein  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  though  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  be  not  certainly  known,  the  book  itself  does  not  cease,  on  that  account,  to 
be  authentic,  inspired,  canonical. 

Many  Catholic  writers  suppose  the  author  of  this  book  to  be  Solomon  himself.  "  He  wrote  it, 
say  they,  in  Hebrew,  from  whence  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the  Seventy  Interpreters,  to- 
gether with  the  other  works  of  that  prince  :  The  ancient  Fathers  quote  it  often  under  his  name, 
and  it  has  generally  that  title  in  the  Greek  copies.  The  author  plainly  assumes  this  character 
throughout,  and  the  true  Solomon  stands  confessed  in  as  clear  a  manner,  as  in  any  other  of  his 
books.  Every  body  agrees,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  his  consummate  wisdom,  and  high  reputa- 
tion ;  and  that  his  sentiments  and  maxims  are  comprized  in  it  :  That  though  this  piece  is  not  now 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Hebrew,  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  thence,  that  it  was  never  wrote  in 
that  language :  For  how  many  works  have  we  in  the  versions  and  translations  only,  the  originals 
of  which  are  not  now  to  be  found  ?  And  how  many  are  ascribed  to  particular  authors,  as  indis- 
putably theirs,  which  have  less  marks  to  ascertain  them  to  belong  to  such  writers,  than  this  has 
of  being  the  genuine  work  of  Solomon?"  This  is  what  they  plausibly  urge  in  behalf  of  this 
opinion. 

But  to  these  reasons  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  this  work  was  really  Solomon's,  and  was  in  He- 
brew in  the  time  of  the  LXX  interpreters,  the  Jews  would  not  have  forgot,  or  neglected  it  as 
they  have  done,  nor  excluded  il  their  canon.  It  is  entirely  unknown  in  that  language  to  Jose- 
phus,  Philo,  St  Jerom,  and  Origen  ;  so  that  in  all  appearance  it  never  was  in  that  language.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  turn  of  the  phrase  and  expressions  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  very 
different  from  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  author  quotes  the  Scripture  in  it  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX,  and  borrows  passages  from  books,  which  were  not  wrote  till  a  long  time  after 
Solomon.  To  pretend  that  the  Jews  have  suppressed  the  original,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Christians, 
who  make  use  of  its  authority  to  convince  them,  that  they  have  accomplished,  in  the  murder  of 
our  Saviour,  what  was  foretold  of  him  in  this  book,  is  to  advance  what  is  incrcdilile,  and  raising 
an  objection  which  has  been  an  hundred  times  confuted,  and  more  difficult  to  maintain,  than 
what  they  would  avoid  by  this  pica.  For  could  the  Jews  have  suppressed  it,  if  they  would  ? 
And  if  they  could,  what  service  would  that  have  done  them,  since  they  have  left  it  us  in  Greek, 
with  so  many  other  books,  as  strong  at  least  as  this,  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  religion  ? 

The  authority  of  the  fathers  is  decisive,  to  prove  a  point  of  faith,  and  the  aulhenticalness  of 
any  text ;  but  then  their  testimony  must  be  constant  and  uniform ;  but,  in  a  matter  of  criticism, 
and  where  their  judgments  are  divided,  their  opinion  does  not  always  determine  the  case.  Now 
here  the  ancients  do  not  speak  in  an  uniform  manner,  some  absolutely  deny  Solomon  to  be  the 
author,  others  speak  doubtfully,  and  none  affirm  it  in  express  words.  They  cite  indeed  this  work 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  church,  which  comprehends  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  not  only  Proverbs  and  Ecclcsiastes,  but  also  this  book  and  that  of  Ecclesi- 
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asticuJ.  The  title  of  the  book,  in  the  Greek  copies,  is  no  stronger  an  argument  than  the  name 
of  King,  which  this  author  assumes  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  the  port  and  appearance  of  Solo- 
mon, with  wliich  he  would  set  himself  off.  The  ancients  often  call  their  books  by  the  names  of 
]>ersons  whom  they  introduce  speaking;  as  Plato  gives  to  his  dialogues  the  names  of  Socrates, 
Timjcus,  Protagoras  ;  and  Cicero,  to  his  book  of  Famous  Orators,  that  of  Brutus,  and  to  another 
that  of  Hortensius.  Xenophon  too  calls  the  history,  in  which  he  gives  the  model  of  a  complete 
prince,  by  the  name  of  Cyrus,  who  is  the  principal  character  drawn  in  it.  But  nobody  will 
say,  that  these  pieces  were  written  by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  for  it  is  known  and  con- 
fessed on  all  hands,  that  it  was  Plato,  Cicero,  Xenophon,  who  wrote  them  under  such  fictitious 
names.  St  Jerom  says  expressly,  that  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  carries  a  false  and 
borrowed  title. 

The  Resemblance  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  this  book  with  those 
of  Solomon,  is  so  far  from  proving  him  to  be  the  writer  of  it,  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  argument 
to  the  Contrary.  This  prince  would  never  have  copied  from  himself,  nor  have  repeated  here, 
what  he  had  already  said  in  some  other  work  ;  nor  would  he  have  cited  passages  from  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  who  lived  so  long  after  him.  We  do  not  design  or  endeavour  to  decry  the  book,  or  to 
diminish  its  real  worth  and  value;  we  readily  own,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  So- 
lomon himself,  and  we  have  given  it  an  author  more  great  and  noble  than  that  prince.  It  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  inspired  this  writer,  as  he  did  Solomon.  I  shall  not  repeat  here,  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  with  respect  to  some  terms  used  in  this  book,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
thens, such  as  Ambrosia,  the  river  of  forgetfulness,  or  Lethe,  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  &c. 
These  fables  arc  apparently  of  later  date.  than.  Solomon,  as  well  as  the  chaplets  and  crowns  of 
roses,  mentioned  ch.  ii.  8. 

St  Austin  was  once  of  opinion,  that  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  was  the  author  of  the  books  of  Wis- 
dom and  Ecclesiasticus  ;  but  he  did  not  long  continue  under  that  mistake,  he  recants  as  to  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  Retract,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  and,  without  explicitly  saying  wlio  is  the  author,  owns 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  did  not  write  it :  He  says  in  another  place, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  likely  to  be  wrote  by  Solomon  ;  but  he  does  not  doubt,  but  that  it,  and 
Ecclesiasticus  were  both  written  by  inspiration  [e~\.  And  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  the  primi- 
tive writers  of  the  church,  nearest  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  fetched  proofs  from  this  book,  as 
being  of  divine  authority  ;  that  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  not  receiving  it,  and  placing  it  in 
the  rank  with  the  other  scriptures. 

St  Jerom  informs  us,  that  some  ancient  writers  ascribed  the  Book  of  Wisdom  to  Philo  the  .T-ew, 
which  words  have  afforded  much  matter  of  dispute  to  authors  that  came. after.  Some  have  look- 
ed upon  it  as  a  dangerous  opinion,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  whole  authority  of  the  book,  by 
ascribing  it  to  a  Jewish  writer,  and  one  who  was  never  reckoned  inspired.  Others  have  adopted 
him  without  any  limitation,  but  the  greater  part  add  this  restriction,  that  the  Philo,  whom  St 
Jerom  mentions,  is  not  that  Philo  whose  writings  we  have,  who  is  commonly  know  n  by  the  name 
of  Philo  the  Jew,  but  some  other  more  ancient.  For  they  pretend  that  there  were  several  authors 
of  this  name;  the  first,  as  they  say,  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  one  of  the  seventy 
interpreters ;  the  second  is  Philo  of  Biblos,  who  is  cited  by  Eusebius  and  Josephus ;  the  tliird 
is  Philo  the  Jew  ;  the  fourth  is  one  who  lived  under  the  second  temple,  and  wrote  a  book  about 
the  soul. 

The  first  Philo.is  unknown  to  antiquity,  nor  is  there  any  reason  tp  place  him  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  LXX  interpreters.  In  all  appearance  there  never  was  such  an  author,  since  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  The  second  was  a  Pagan,  a  native  of  Biblos,  who  tran- 
slated the  history  of  Phoenicia  into  Greek.  Josephus  places  him  in  the  same  I'ank  with  Deme- 
trius and  Eupolemus,  who,  not  being  of  the  Jewish  religion,  could  not  have  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  books,  to  give  any  true  and  just  idea  of  their  history,  and  can,  with  less  reason 
be  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  s<icred  and  prophetic  books.  The  next  then  is  the  famous  Philo, 
the  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and  was  deputed,  by  the  Jews 
of  that  place,  to  the  Emperor  Caius,  about  the  year  40  of  the  common  icra.     He  wrote  many 

[f]  See  this  confuted  by  St  Austin.  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.   xv.  c.  23.   lib.  xvii.  c.  20.  lib.  xviii.  c.  38.  and  many, 
•thcr  places,  which  will  serve  likewise  for  an  answer  to  what  immediately  follows  from  St  Austin. 
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books  in  his  youth,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  was  employed  in  public  and  national  af- 
fairs, and  was  of  great  service  to  his  countrymen.  Eusebius  and  St  Jerom  write,  that,  in  a  second 
embassy  which  he  was  sent  upon  to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  St  Peter.  Photius  says,  that  he  even  embraced  Christianity,  but  quitted  it  again 
out  of  discontent  or  disgust.  Josephus  mentions  him  as  a  very  considerable  person.  His  works 
are  in  a  style  admirable  for  its  beauty  and  plainness,  but  his  method  of  expounding  scripture  is 
allegorical.  Photius  thinks,  that  it  was  from  him  the  custom  was  first  introduced  into  the 
church  of  explaining  the  scriptures  allegorically,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  fathers  have 
followed  his  method. — As  to  Philo's  being  a  Christian,  that  opinion  is  now  exploded  by  all  learned 
men,  as  well  as  his  pretended  intimacy  with  St  Peter. 

Theie  are  four  ways  to  Judge  whether  Pliilo,  to  whom  many  of  the  ancients  have  ascribed 
this  book,  be  really  fhe  author  of  it.  1.  A  conformity  of  sentiments  and  method,  a.  A  re- 
semblance of  style.  3.  An  agreement  with  the  person  and  character  of  Philo,  and  the  times 
wherein  he  lived.  4.  The  authority  of  those  writers  who  have  ascribed  this  hook  to  him.  Wo 
shall  examine  these  particnlars  in  their  order. 

The  author  of  the  IJook  of  Wisdom,  represents  God  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice,  and  who^»e  providence  watches  over  and  extends  unto  all  his 
works.  A  God  who  aims- only  at  the  good  of  liis  creatures,  who  created  them  originally  pure 
and  innocent,  and  does  not  ])roceed  to  punish  tiiem  till  their  wickedness  is  incorrigible,  and  at 
its  full  height;  who  is  the  author  of  true  wisdom,  and  all  other  blessings,  and  communicates 
♦hem  freely  to  such  as  sincerely  ask  for  them.  Philo  agrees  in  all  these  sentiments  ;  but  as  this 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  Jewish  writer,  I  shall  not  stop  to  draw  the  parallel,  which  would 
be  of  no  service  here. 

The  soul  of  man,  according  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  is  immortal,  and  linked  to  a  corruptible 
body,  the  weight  of  which  draws  it  to  the  earth,  and  presses  it  downwards  ;  it  is  capable  of 
eternal  happiness,  but  when  It  gives  itself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  sin  and  wickedness,  it  brings  up- 
on itself  punishments  and  misery  without  end  ;  it  is  inexcusable,  when  it  continues  ignorant  of 
its  Creator,  who  is  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  works.  Philo  says  much  the  same,  "  That  the 
soul  of  man  is  clothed  with  the  body  as  with  a  garment,  but  that  of  a  wise  man  with  his  vir* 
tues  ;"  and  in  another  place,  "That  while  we  continue  in  this  world,  we  arc  in  a  state  of  pil- 
grimage  ;  but  a  wise  man  looks  upon  himself,  when  in  the  body  and  upon  the  earth,  as 
in  some  strange  place,  considering  heaven  as  liis  only  true  country,  and  his  proper  native- 
])lace." 

Philo  supposes  two  sorts  of  souls,  some  of  which  descend  into,  and  inhabit  boding,  and  others 
are  at  a  great  distance  and  very  remote.  Of  those  that  enter  into  bodies  and  continue  there, 
some  apply  themselves  to,  and  are  trained  up  in  a  philosophy  wholly  sublime,  which,  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  they  continue  to  pursue,  to  purchase  a  life  eternal  and  incorruptible  ;  The 
other  sort,  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  the  flesh,  neglect  the  study  of  wisdom,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  are  attached  to  things  sensible  and  corporeal,  to  the 
pursuit  of  vanity,  glory,  riches,  Sec.  which  very  much  resembles  what  the  author  of  the  liook 
of  Wisdom,  speaking  in  the  person  of  .Solomon,  says,  ch.  viii.  ly,  20.  "  That  he  had  a  good- 
spirit,"  or  rathir,  "  that,  being  good,  he  came  into  a  body  undeliled,"  wherein  he  supppscs  a. 
pre-existence  of  souls,  some  good,  others  wicked,  not  by  nature,  or  through  any  fate  or 
necessity,  but  voluntarily  and  by.  inclination,,  which  is  certainly  the  opinion  of  Philo  in 
many  places. 

The  high  encomiums  this  author  gives  of  wisdom  are  likewise  to  be  met  with  in  Philo, 
who  says,  "  That  she  is  a  pure  gift  from  the  bounty  of  God,  who  communicates  her  to  souls 
well  disposed,  which  love  contemplation;  that  she  existed  before  all  ages,  and  by  her  the 
world  itself  was  created  ;  that  she  is  as  the  mother,  and  God  the  father  of  it ;  thaftlie  wise  a- 
lone  are  truly  worthy  to  reign,  to  have  command  and  sovereignty  ;  and  only  these  are  truly 
rich;  that  wisdom  is  all  divine,  and  nothing  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  being  always  ready  to 
communicate  herself ;  that  she  never  shuts  her  school,  but  is  willing  and  disposed  to  receive 
those  who  desire  instruction.  These  she  enchants,  and  as  it  were  inebriates,  with  sweet  and 
agreeable  draughts  of  her  doctrines,  she  invites  them  to  come  and  imj)rove  thetusclves  by  her 
>es80D8,  and  promises  them  infinite  advantages  and  blessings."    According  to  Philo,  kings  should., 
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distinguish  themselves  by  their  wisdom  :  and  their  ambition,  happiness,  and  glory  should  cen- 
tre in  this,  That  a  prince  should  be  well  versed  and  instructed,  not  only  in  human  and  secular 
affairs,  but  likewise  in  spiritual  and  divine,  and  should  appear  to  his  subjects  as  an  animated 
oracle  and  a  living  law  ;  which  agrees  admirably  witli  the  idea  which  the  wise  man  here  gives 
of  a  perfect  and  consummate  prince. 

The  author  of  this  book  speaks  oi  the  Word,  or  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  as  a  distinct  person  from 
him  that  generated  and  sent  him.  He  ascribes  to  him  divine  attributes,  particularly  omni- 
potence. It  was  this  Word  \\h\c\\  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  cured  the  bitings  of  the 
serpents,  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  and,  in  fine,  created  the  world.  Philo 
resembles  our  author  more  on  this  head,  tlian  in  any  other  particular;  and  some  have  pre- 
tended, that  he  had  even  knowledge  of  that  divine  Word,  of  which  St  John  speaks  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  gospel  ;  and  others  have  advanced,  but  against  all  reason,  that  this  holy  Evangelist 
took  his  doctrine  and  expressions  from  him.  He  says,  that  the  invisible  W^wrof  which  creat- 
ed all  things  is  the  express  image  of  God,  above  all  the  world,  more  ancient  than  it,  and  su- 
perior to  all  creatures.  That  this  Word  was  employed  to  separate  and  divide  the  elements, 
and  to  range  all  the  parts  and  matter  of  the  universe  into  form  and  order  according  to  his  own 
will.  That  this  Word  was  begotten  of  God,  was  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  has  a  dominion 
and  sovereignty  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  In  speaking  of  Isaac,  he  says,  that  this 
patriarch  never  departed  from  his  duty  to  God,  but  that  he  attached  himself  to  the  Word, 
that  divine  Mediator,  which  instructs  us  in  those  things  which  are  best  for  us  and 
came  down  to,  and  condescended  to  converse  with  us,  to  teach  us  what  is  most  con- 
venient and  proper  for  us  in  all  circumstances  ;  for,  continues  he,  God  disdains  not  to 
be  known  to,  and  intimate  with  such  as  love  virtue,  and  sends  his  Word  to  support  and 
succour  them. 

The  punishment  and  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  another  life,  and  the  rewards  and  glory 
of  the  righteous  arc  admirably  described  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom;  Philo  speaks  of  them  in  as 
])lain  and  distinct  a  manner.  He  says,  that  the  elements,  the  air,  fire,  and  water,  all  conspire 
to  the  puni^shmcnt  of  the  wicked,  God,  by  his  Almighty  power,  employing  those  very  things, 
which  he  designed  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  man,  as  his  instruments  and  scourges  to  punish 
the  ingratitude  and  wickedness -of  his  creatures.  He  observes,  speaking  of  Cain,  that  men  ima- 
gine temporal  death  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes,  not  reiiecting  upon  the  terrible  tri- 
bunal of  the  sovereign  judge  which  will  succeed,  with  respect  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
God  himself,  death  may  be  considered  only  as  the  commencement  of  their  misery.  And  what 
is  tiieir  misery  }  It  is  to  live,  as  continually  dymg,  or  rather  to  be  dying  always  without  ceas- 
ing to  live. — A  death  always  renewing,  and  in  some  sense  immortal.  For  there  are  two  sorts  of 
death,  the  fir^t  is  that  of  the  body,  which  is  an  indifferent  thing,  it  may  be  eiiliergood  or  bad  ; 
but  the  second  is,  to  die  without  ceasing,  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  of  all  calamities  and 
misfortunes. 

He  says,  in  another  place,  that  the  wicked  are  always  dead,  though  they  should  chance  to 
live  even  to  extreme  old  age,  and  that  the  righteous,  on  the  contrary,  though  dead  and  de- 
parted this  life,  through  bodily  sufferings,  are  really  living,  and  enjoy  a  life  permanent,  and 
without  end  ;  and  he  instances  in  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  being  dead  betimes,  enjoy  immorta- 
lity, and  a  life  incorruptible  before  God  £  /  ].  He  elsewhere  observes,  that  long  lite  does  not 
consist  in  a  number  of  years,  but  in  a  course  of  goodness,  expressions  exactly  agreeing  with 
these  of  the  book  of  Wisdom.     "  Though  the  righteous  be   prevented  with  death,  yet  shall  he 

-     [/]  Calmet  here  translates  Pliilo  literally  ;  the  passage  referred  to  is  in  his  treatise,  De  Profugis.     Ol  fiit  rtj«j 

'SiHttt  )^  'AciiiS,  'i'»  l^ie-uriv  uTci)ii<rxiici,  drSiif  lljuii  iif6a^,tt  dfltKeiletXsiiilii^ifi  /Sitr,  t^  iliri  Ttf  yitttiiiis  sr^W  rdyiVKlet  ftilunftctu- 
>•»•  if'  it  x»  ei/uocXa  ■rils  ciftx^irMi  ifii),  to,  ti  iTtMiirnrat  htiviet  K»p/a,  ritlifiv  i^titrxi.      It  IS  surprising,    that   Philo  shoulil 

produce  tlu-se  two  persons  as  an  instance  of  rewarded  piety,  who  died,  by  the  immediate  judgment  of  God,  by 
an  extraordinary  visitation  from  heaven,  for  ofi'ering  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  Lev.  x.  1.  Had  they  died  in- 
stantly, when  they  had  the  honour  to  be  callpd  up  to  God,  and  to  have  a  sight  of  him,  and  to  eat  and  drink  in  his 
presence  when  he  appeared  on  mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xxiv.  9,  10,  11.  they  might  have  been  thought  to  have'died 
in  God's  embraces,  as  some  of  the  Rabbins  have  asserted  of  Moses.  This  mistake  seems  to  arise  from  his  alle- 
gorical manner  of  interpretation.  When  the  text  says,  "  They  died  before  the  Lord,"  he  renders,  'i^Jirttt,  though 
the  phrase  has  a  quite  different  meaning  in  that  place.  See  Patr.  in  Levit.  x.  Philo  has  the  same  thought,  in 
Hi.  Quis  Rcrum   Divin.  Hares. 
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be  in  rest ;  for  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  years  ;  but  wisdom  is  grey  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.  That 
God  took  his  beloved  [Enoch]  from  the  world  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  lest  wickedness  should 
alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  soul  ;  and  that  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time, 
he  fulfilled  a  long  time,  or  had  all  the  real  advantages  of  old  age."  Chap.  iv.  7,  S,  9,  H,  13. 

VV^hat  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  says  of  idolatry  and  idolaters,  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter, is  so  like  what  we  find  in  Philo  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise,  De  Monarch,  that  one  per- 
ceives plainly  that  ihey  had  both  the  same  sentiments,  and  did  not  copy  the  one  from  the  other. 
They  both  shew  the  folly  and  mistake  of  those  who  deified  the  stars,  instead  of  exalting  their 
hearts,  and  paying  their  devotions  to  him  who  is  the  great  Creator  and  Ruler  of  them.  In  his 
Piece  upon  the  Decalogue,  there  is  a  passage  entirely  agreeable  to  that  of  Wisdom,  chap.  xv. 
16.  where  the  ridiculousness  of  those  pretended  deities  is  exposed,  which  "  neither  have  the  use 
of  eyes  to  see,  nor  noses  to  draw  breath,  nor  ears  to  hear,  nor  fingers  of  hands  to  handle,  and  as 
for  their  feet  they  are  slow  to  go."  There  is  no  end  of  multiplying  instances  of  the  agreement 
between  Philo  and  the  IJook  of  Wisdom  ;  but  these  that  we  have  produced,  may  be  sufficient  to  . 
shew  the  conformity  of  their  sentiments. 

L*"t  us  now  examine  the  facts  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  seem 
to  differ  from  the  account  of  Moses.  Philo  speaking  of  Joseph,  says,  that  he  was  made  viceroy, 
.or,  to  speak  more  properly,  king  of  Egypt.  And  in  the  description  of  the  plagues  of  that  coun- 
try, he  says,  that  in  the  parts  bevond  Memphis  there  is  no  rain,  nor  do  they  know  what  winter 
is.  But  at  the  command  of  ^loses,  nature  changed  her  appearance,  and  the  air  assumed  new. 
qualities;  and  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain  were  as  dreadfully  and  sensibly  felt  there,  as  . 
in  other  regions.  And  what  was  very  particular,  the  water  did  not  extinguish  the  fire  in  the 
lightning,  nor  the  fire  melt  and  dissolve  the  hail  ;  a  reflection  which  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  likewise  make^  in  several  parts  of  that  work.. 

Philo  remarks,  that,  during  the  darkness  in  Egypt,  which  lasted  three  days,  no  fire  could  be 
kindled  there,  the  thickness  of  the  fog  extinguished  it  immediately  ;  which  is  agreeable  to  our 
author's  account.  With  respect  to  manna,  the  expressions  of  both  are  very  much  alike.  Ac- 
cording to  Fhilo,  it  is  a  nourishment  produced  without  the  labour  of  man,  sent  purposely  from 
heaven,  and,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  his  word,  or  commandment;  which  is 
very  Hke  what  Moses  says,  on  tl»is  occasion, "  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"  Deut.  viii.  3.  He  explains,  in  an  allegori- 
cal manner,  the  vestments  of  the  high  priest,  and,  like  our  author,  supposes  them  to  be  symbo- 
lical of  the  universe;  that  the  habit  in  general  represents  the  whole  world,  and  each  particular 
answers  to,  and  expresses  the  several  principal  parts  of  it :  the  long  robe  of  an  azure  colour,  is  an 
emblem  of  the  air;  the  pomegranates  at. the  bottom  represent  the  water ;  the  ornaments,  or 
flowers,  denote  the  earth ;  and  the  bells,  the  harmony,  which  is  in  the  several  parts  of  it,  from 
whence  the  union  of  the  system  proceeds.  The  Hebrew  text  speaks  only  of  the  pomegranates 
and  bells,  but  Philo  follows  the  seventy,  who  seem,  Exod.  xxviii.  33.  to  mention  flowers.  All 
this  is  agreeable  to,  and  an  explanation  of  what  our  author  says  in  fewer  words,  "  that  in  the 
long  garment  was  the  whole  world,"  ch.  xviii.  24. 

One  thing  is  very  observable,  that  Philo  doth  not  copy  the  very  words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
as  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  designed  to  quote  or  use  it,  as  the  work  of  another  writer.  He 
follows  in  general  the.  same  method,  the  same  sentiments,  the  same  thoughts,  but  in  different  . 
terms  ;  as  when  one  and  the  same  author  expresses  himself  upon  particular  points  in  diflerent 
works.  From  this  very  great  likeness  and  conformity  of  opinions,  many  of  the  aacients  have 
concluded  Philo  to  be  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 

The  difference  of  the  style  of  Philo,  and  that  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  his  being  the  real  author ;  but  the  ancients,  who  were  as  good  judges  as  the 
moderns  upon  this  head,  it  is  manifest,  laid  no  great  stress  upon  the  difierence  of  style,  since  it  did 
not  hinder  them  from  ascribing  this  book,  notwithstanding,  to  Philo.  And,  ia  spite  of  the  diver- 
sity of  style,  one  may  observe  in  several  parts  of  this  book,  the  pompous  turns  of  Philo,  his  exu- 
berance in  epithets,  and  his  rich  vein  displayed  by  many  lively  and  pathetic  descriptions.  Bui  as 
he  wrote  it  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Solomon,  he  might  disguise  his  style  a  little,  and  appear 
more  sentenlious  in  this  book,  than  in  his  other  works  :  this  probably  is  the  true  reason  of  the  dif-  . 

2      . 
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ference  of  style,  it  proceeds  from  the  matter  and  subject  itself.  For  let  the  same  person  write  an 
oration,  lessons  of  morality,  an  epistle,  or  a  poem,  will  not  a  great  variety  of  style  necessarily  arise 
from  these  different  characters,  though  they  arc  all  penned,  and  proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
author  ? 

Though  the  book  we  are  speaking  of  affords  but  few  hints  whereby  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
time  and  place  in  which  it  was  wrote  ;  yet,  as  glimmering  as  the  light  is,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  both.  The  author  lived  in  an  idolatrous  country,  and  most  probably  in 
Egypt,  sincJe  upon  all  occasions  he  inveighs  against  the  ridiculous  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
consisted  in  paying  adoration  to  water,  fire,  serpents,  and  other  beasts  the  most  frightful  and 
mischievous.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  had  a  great  aversion  to  idolatry,  he  speaks  of 
its  origin,  and  that  one  cause  of  it  was  the  grief  of  a  tender  parent  for  a  deceased  child,  which  at 
length  termitiated  in  paying  divine  honour^  to  him.  This  remark  is  more  applicable  to  Egypt 
than  any  other  country,  upon  account  of  that  great  respect  which  the  Egyptians  are  remarkable 
for  paying  to  their  dead ;  and  because  it  is  certain,  that  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  first  deities  of  this 
country,  had  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  and  the  former  appointed  divine  honours  to  the  body  of 
her  deceased  husband.  He  speaks  likewise  of  the  Jews  being  held  in  subjection,  and  persecuted 
under  some  idolatrous  princes,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  times  of  Phiio,  when  the  Jews 
suffered  greatly,  both  in  Judea  and  in  Egypt,  from  the  Roman  emperors,  their  deputies,  and 
even  the  people  themselves. 

If  he  wrote  it  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  could  not  be  unknown  to  him,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  had  him  in  view,  when  he  describes  the  just  man,  as  reviled,  persecuted,  and 
at  length  put  to  death ;  and  that  seeing  the  beginning  and  first  essays  of  Christianity,  and  the 
miracles  which  accompanied  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  he  foretold  the  approaching  ruin 
of  idolatry.  In  fine,  living  under  idolatrous  and  cruel  emperors,  it  is  probable  he  might  direct 
his  instructions  to  them  under  the  person  of  Solomon,  and  the  more  effectually  to  execute  his 
design,  purposely  disguised  his  style  to  give  his  work  a  greater  air  of  antiquity,  and  to  add  the 
more  weight  to  it.  And  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  have  been  even  safe  for  him  at 
that  time  in  the  very  heart  of  Alexandria,  to  have  addressed  a  book  in  Greek  to  princes,  wherein 
idolatry  is  condemned  in  such  a  bold  and  open  manner ;  but  by  concealing  himself  and  writings 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Solomon,  he  avoided  all  danger. 

When  St  Jerom  tells  us,  that  some  of  the  ancients  ascribed  this  book  to  Philo  the  Jew,  he  meant, 
no  doubt,  Philo  of  Alexandria,  for  at  that  lime  no  other  of  the  name  was  known.  And  as  the 
ancients,  whom  he  cites,  are  the  first  that  acquaint  us  whom  the  church  attributed  this  work  to, 
their  judgment  ought  to  be  of  great  weight ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  since  that  time  no  one 
has  been  assigned  in  particidar  as  the  undoubted  author  of  it.  Truths  of  this  nature  are  gene- 
rally the  more  certain,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  fountain-head :  now  in  the  time  of  those 
ancients  whom  St  Jerom  mentions,  this  tradition  must  have  been  very  fresh,  and  it  might  have 
been  a  received  notion  in  the  church,  even  from  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  the  great  commenda- 
tions which  the  ancients  give  of  Philo,  shew  the  high  idea  they  had  of  his  merit.  We  have  before 
mentioned,  that  Eusebius,  St  Jerom,  and  others,  believed  him  to  have  been  a  Christian  ;  the  former 
asserts,  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  that  related  to  the  doctrine  and  the  laws  of  his 
ancestors ;  he  extols  his  eloquence,  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts  and  sentiments,  his  exact  under- 
standing of  the  scripture,  and  his  explications  of  the  sacred  books.  And  if  St  Jerom,  Eusebius, 
and  others  who  have  drawn  up  the  catalogue  of  Philo's  works,  have  not  inserted  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  in  the  number,  tlic  reason  was  either  that  since  their  lime  it  has  been  questioned,  or  that 
being  received  by  the  generality  of  churches  as  an  inspired  book,  it  was  not  proper  to  range  it 
among  the  works  of  a  Jewish  author. 

This  is  what  may  be  plausibly  urged  in  favour  of  Philo,  but  this  alone  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  induce  us  to  ascribe  this  work  to  him,  there  will  always  be  an  invincible  argument  to  the 
contrary,  viz.  his  religion,  Philo  died  in  Judaism  many  yeai-s  after  the  death  of  Christ  ;  and  if 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  he  has  not  done  that  justice,  or  given  that  ho- 
nour to  it  which  he  ought.  It  is  not  therefore  probable,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  speak  by 
the  mouth  of  such  a  person,  or.  that  the  church  should  adopt,  or  receive  as  an  inspired  book, 
the  work  of  an  unconverted  Jew.  This  reason,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  of  no  force  against 
those  who  do  not  look  upon  the  Book  of  VV^isdom  as  canonical.     But  there  are  other  reasons 
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rliich  hinder  us  fiom  ascribinor  this  book  to  Philo.  1.  The  criffcrence  of  style.  2.  The  silence  of 
the  ancients,  as  Eiisebius4 -St  Jerom  himself,  Photiiis,  Suidas,  and  others,  who  have  not  plact-d 
this  book  among  those  of  Philo.  3.  The  passages  of  this  book  (luolcd  in  the  gospels,  and  the 
epistles  written  either  before  Philo  could  write  this  work,  or  a  very  little  time  after.  Tliera. 
remains  then  only  in  his  favour  tradition,  and  that  but  indift'orcntly  supported,  and  a  confor- 
mity of  sentiments,  which  is  not  so  peculiar  to  Philo,  but  the  like  may  be  found  in  Job,  Pro- 
verbs, Plato,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  in  the  books  of  Maccabees.  In  these  we  meet  with,  likewise, 
the  punisliments  of  the  wicked  after  this  life,  and  the  future  rewards  and  happiness  of  tiie 
righteous  ;  one  finds  wisdom  represented  there  as  co-eternal  with  God,  and  the  \V^ord,  as  Al- 
mighty, Omniscient,  Creator,  Preserver  ;  as  instructing,  punishing,  rewarding.  These  notioivs 
weVe  common  at  that  time  among  the  Jews,  and  who  can  be  certain  that  Philo  himself  did  not 
take  these  from  the  books  we  have  just  quoted  .'' 

Origen  has  iiothing  certain  about  the  authoi-  of  this  book,  no  more  than  the  other  fathers, 
whieh  follow  him.  All  then  that  can  be  concluded  from  what  we  have  said  is,  that  Pliilo  was 
manifestly  of  the  same  principles- with  the  author  of  this  book,  had  the  same  method,  and  n^ost 
of  his  sentiments  ;  that  he  wrote  in  Egypt,  and  is  not  very  ancient,  since  it  is  indisputable 
that  he  lived  after  the  version  of  the  LXX.  If  we  should  attempt  to  reckon  up  the  differences 
between  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  Philo,  a  very  considerable  number  perhaps  might  be  pro- 
duced ;  the  former  sets  down  ten  months  as  the  ordinary  time  for  the  birth  of  children  ;  the 
latter  only  seven,  asserting  that  children  born  after  that  time,  suppose  in  the  eighth  month,  are 
not  commonly  long-lived^  or  born  to  be  happy.  Philo  also  differs  from  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom  in  what  he  says  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  his  likeness  and  resemblance  of  God.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  man  was  created  in  the  similitude  and  image  of  God,  immortal  and  in- 
nocent, his  body  formed  out  of  the  earth,  and  will  return  to  earth  again,  as  his  soul  will  like- 
wise to  God  after  death  from  whom  it  originally  proceeded  :  Philo  makes  the  resemblance  be- 
tween God  and  man  to  consist  in  the  soul,  which  God  himself  created  in  the  beginning,  and 
filled  with  inclinations  for  its  welfare  and  happiness  ;  but  adds  at  the  same  time,  that  he  called 
evil  angels  to  assist  at  the  formation  of  man,  who  were  the  authors  of  those  bad  disjx)sitions 
observable  in  him  ;  which  includes  that  dangerous  opinion  of  two  different  independent  princi- 
ples, which  the  Manichees  afterwards  abused  in  so  strange  a  manner. 

Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  the  work  of  a  Jew,  who  wrote  it  in  He- 
brew after  the  time  of  Esdras,  and  before  the  pontificate  of  the  high  priest  Simon,  and  that  for 
this  reason  it  is  placed  before  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  It  was  translated,  as  he  says,  into 
Greek  by  some  Christian  author,  who  understood  that  language  well  enough,  but  tojk  great 
liberties  in  his  translation,  without  confining  himself  to  the  words  of  his  original,  and  even 
added  some  strokes  and  sentiments  taken  from  Christianity.  Hence,  he  says,  it  proceeds  that 
the  universal  judgment  is  taken  notice  of  there,  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  in  a  manner  more  distinct  and  clear,  than  we  observe  generally  in  the 
books  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Grotius,  but  there  is  scarce  any  part  of  this  hypothesis  but 
wants  proof.  It  is  mere  guess-work,  to  pretend  that  this  book  was  originally  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
neither  Jews  nor  ancient  Christian  writers  have  cither  seen  or  known  it  in  that  language.  If  it 
was  really  wrote  in  it,  would  the  Jews  ever  have  suffered  it  to  be  lost  ?  Or  are  there  any  foot- 
steps of  Hebraisms  and  a  foreign  construction,  discoverable  in  the  Greek  translation?  Those 
Christian  sentiments,  which  Grotius  thought  to  be  foisted  into  it  by  the  translator,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  in  Philo,  and  some  of  them  even  in  Plato.  The  two 
former,  as  likewise  Ecclesiasticus,  speak  very  clearly  of  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  just, 
and  the  eternal  puni'jhments  appointed  for  the  wicked.  Arc  we  therefore  permitted  to  say, 
that  these  books  likewise  have  been  corrupted  by  Christians,  who  have  artfully  conveyed  their 
maxims  and  sentiments  into  them  ?  That  admirable  description  of  the  just  man,  ch.  ii.  afflicted 
and  tortured  with  a  variety  of  wretchedness,  do  we  not  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of  Plato, 
lib.  ii.  De  Kep.  ?  From  whence  Cicero  and  Seneca  both  manifestly  took  it.  It  is  well  known 
how  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  even  the  Jewish  writers,  were  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
philosopher,  and  why  might  not  this  writer  think  it  proper  to  prcsenre,  and  even  consecrate 
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such  a  fine  thought,  and  p4.it  it  in  its  fall  light  and  beauty  in  this  divine  work,  and  hereby  set 
truth  at  liberty,  and  give  it  a  freer  circulation,  which  before  was,  as  it  were,  a  prisoner,  and 
confined  to  the  heathen  writings  ?  Does  not  St  Paul  himself  sometimes  borrow  the  thoughts, 
and  even  the  words  of  profane  authors  ? 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  believes,  that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  written  in  Greek  by  a  Jewish  au- 
thor, after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  He  even  suspects  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  seventy  interpreters  that  wrote  it  lor  the 
use  of  that  king  ;  the  book  being  calculated,  as  has  been  before  observed,  for  tiie  instruction  of 
princes  :  for  Aristeas  relates,  that  Philadelphus  proposed  to  every  one  of  these  interpreters,  some 
question  concerning  the  good  government  of  his  dominions,  lie  adds,  that  the  opinion  which 
ascribes  this  book  to  Phiio,  might  easily  have  obtained  by  the  following  equivocal  terms  ;  Solo- 
mon had  two  names,  Solomon  and  .ledidiah,  the  last  of  wliich  signifies  thejrieud  q/'Gofi,  and  in 
Greek,  P/ii/o  or  PItilos  signifies  a  jr'tend;  a^d  the  rabbins,  when  they  quote  Philo,  give  him  the 
name  o?  Jedidiah,  and  so  people  have  been  led  into  a  mistake  to  imagine  Philo  the  Jeio  was  meant, 
when  Solomon  only  was  intended  under  his  other  r>ame. 

But  these  are  conjectures  without  any  certain  proof.  We  will  ingeniously  acknowledge  that 
this  matter  is  dubious,  and  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  uncertain  and  unknown, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  canonical  and  divine,  since  it  contains  in  it  all  that  is  necessary  to  deserve 
that  title  ;  it  abounds  with  useful  and  solid  instructions,  and  paints  Jesus  Christ  and  his  suffer- 
ings in  a  heavenly  manner,  and  the  truths  recorded  in  it,  are  as  comfortable  to  the  good  and  righ- 
teous, as  they  are  dreadful  to  the  wicked  and  tlie  sinner:  And  besides,  the  church  has  received 
and  acknowledged  it,  as  sacred  and  canonical. 

It  is  certain  that  the  author  lived  after  the  LXX,  since  he  cites  their  text  even  when  they 
depart  from  the  Hebrew.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  allegories  were  much  in  vogue,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  read  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  and  Greek  poets.  From  these  circumstances 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  author  cannot  be  very  ancient.  He  seems  to  be  later  than  the  wri- 
ter of  Ecclesiasticns,  whom  we  have  fixed  to  the  times  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  Egypt,  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Syria.,  And  if  this  be  so,  our  author  should  have  lived  under  the  g(K- 
?«rnment  of  the  Maccabees., 
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T^HE  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  some  writers,  is  so  called,  because  the  ancients  divid- 
ed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  volume  into  four  sorts  ;  the  first  contained  the  Pentateuch 
the  second  the  Prophets,  the  third  the  Hagiographa,  the  fourth  the  Ecclesiastical,  or  Apocryphal 
Books,  as  not  being  in  the  Jewish  canon.  Among  the  Ecclesiastical  books,  this  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach,  being  most  remarkable  and  useful,  it  was  xaT  fSo^^r  called  Ecclesiasticus,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  same  class  have  lost  their  name.  According  to  others,  this  title  was  given  by  the  Latins  to 
it,  to  denote  its  use  in  the  church,  its  being  read  for  the  sake  of  edification  in  the  public  religi- 
ous assemblies :  or  lastly,  because,  like  Solomon's  Ecclesiastes,  which  it  resembles  in  name,  as 
well  as  matter,  it  teaches  and  instructs  such  as  actend  to  it  by  the  admirable  precepts  which  it 
dehvers,  and  the  earnest  and  frequent  exhortations  therein  to  wisdom,  which  in  these  sapiential 
books  is  anorher  word  for  religion.  In  the  printed  Greek  copies  it  is  improperly  styled.  The  Wis- 
dom of  Sirach,  which  is  an  abbreviation  made  with  great  absurdity,  for  it  ascribes  the  book  to 
Sirach,  who  was  neither  the  author,  nor  the  translator  of  it,  and  therefore  could  neither  way  have 
any  relation  to  it.  It  is  more  usually  and  properly  called  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, ' 
because  wisdom,  in  some  branch  or  other  of  it,  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  book. 

The  author  opens  his  work  with  the  eulogium  of  wisdom  in  general ;  then  he  enters  into  a  va- 
riety of  useful  particulars,  and  continues  to  deliver  many  important  precepts  and  instructive 
lessons,  for  the  right  conduct  of  life,  to  ch.  xxiv.  where  wisdom  is  supposed  to  speak  herself  in 
person,  and  by  the  most  engaging  persuasive  motives,  which  are  continued  to  ch.  xlii.  15.  in- 
vites men  to  the  practise  of  virtue,  and  the  pursuit  of  what  is  lovely  and  of  good  report ;  where 
his  collection  of  wise  sentences  and  proverbs  ends.  He  then,  by  way  of  epilogue,  solemnly  en- 
ters upon  a  pious  hymn,  wherein  he  extols  the  works  of  God,  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power  dis- 
played in  them,  and,  in  dwelling  upon  his  praises,  his  rapture  and  transport  is  so  great,  that  he 
exceeds  himself,  and  almost  what  is  human,  in  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments :  and  at  length 
finishes  the  whole  with  a  panegyric,  or  solemn  commemoration  of  the  most  celebrated  worthies 
of  his  own  nation,  illustrious  instances  in  their  respective  generations  of  the  several  virtues  he 
has  been  recommending.  Manifestly  copying  in  this  division,  says  Valesius,  the  method  and  or- 
der of  Solomon,  and  exhibiting,  like  him.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  not  in  separate 
books  indeed,  but  as  parts  of  the  same  work.     Not.  ad  Script.  Eccl.  Euseb.  L.  iv.  c.  22. 

The  ancients  styled  this  book  by  the  Greek  name  tsraroifilic,  signifying  that  it  treats  of,  and 
comprises,  all  sorts  of  virtues.  And  indeed  it  is  a  system  of  morality  so  full  and  comprehensive, 
as  that  there  is  scarce  any  virtue  which  this  excellent  piece  does  not  recommend,  and  lay  down 
rules  for  obtaining  it ;  nor  a  vice,  or  indecorum,  which  it  does  not  expose  and  discourage  ;  it  forms 
the  manners  of  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  by  an  infmity  almost  of  useful  maxims 
and  instruction^.  One  learns  from  it  all  the  duties  of  religion  and  civil  life,  both  what  piety 
commands,  and  politeness  and  good-manners  expect.  Every  one  may  here  discover,  so  full  and 
obvious  is  it,  what  he  owes  to  God,  to  his  country,  his  neighbourhood,  his  family,  and  to  himself; 
how  to  behave  in  the  different  relations  of  life,  either  to  superiors,  or  inferiors,  friends,  or  ene- 
mies ;  and  so  it  may  be  thought,  as  indeed  some  have  represented  it,  to  comprize  all  the  duties 
of  both  tables :  For  the  precepts  which  it  delivers,  and  the  principal  matters  which  it  treats  of, 
may  be  divided  into  four  sorts,  i.  Theological.  2.  Political.  3.  Economical.  4.  Ethical,  or 
rules  respecting  all  sorts  of  men  indifferently,  however  placed  or  circumstantiated.  These  four 
heads  take  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  maxims  of  this  book,  so  that  what  lies  dispersed  in  the  great 
volumes  of  philosophers  and  moralists,  is  collected  into  a  short  compass,  and  to  be  found  here  as 
it  were  in  miniature  :  in  short,  the  author  has  given  us  at  once  a  whole  treasury  of  wisdom,  and 
with  great  profusion  has  intermixed  reflections,  counsels,  exhortations,  reproofs,  examples,  prayers, 
praises,  Stc.  so  that  truth  appears  in  different  attitudes  and  forms,  but  beautiful  and  engaging 
under  each,  and  shines  with  so  complicated  a  lustre,  as  cannot  but  draw  attention,  and  command 
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respect  and  admiration.     But  besides  the  excellent  moral  instructions  here  given,  some  learned 
men  have  discovered  in  it  certain  vestiges  of  a  more  deep  and  recondite  wisdom,  and  judge  it  to. 
contain  the  more  secret  Solomoniac  Wisdom.     See  Lee's  Dissert,  on  the  second  book  of  Esdras, 
p.  3a.  which  probably  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  after  the  cessation  of  them,. 
in  those  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  law,  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings. 

It  was  composed  oriirinallj'  lor  the  lise  and  advantage  of  tliose,  who  were  disposed  to  regu- 
late their  lives  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  with  this  view  the  grandson  rendered  it  into  Greek, 
and  wiih  the  same  design  has  it  been  translated  into  many  other  ancient  and  modern  langua- 
ges. On  the  same  account,  as  being  an  instructive  nianuel,  and  good  for-  the  use  of  ed  fy- 
ing,  has  it  met  with  general  esteem,  especially  in  the  Western  churcli,  and-  introduced  by 
our  first  reformers,  and  the  venerable  compilers  of  our  articles,  into  the  public  service.  NOr 
can  it  fail  of  producing,  in  such  as  are  well-disposed,  those  fruits,  which  one  never  fails  of 
gathering  from  the  knowledge  of  truth,  when  searclied  after,  not  merely  as  matter  of  specula- 
tion or  curiosity,  but  with  an  honest  inteiition  to  practise  what  it  teaches.  For  this  reason j 
as  well  as  to  enforce  the  author's  precepts,  and  make  his  design  more  useful  and  extensive, 
1  have  sometimes  ventured  beyond  the  common  and  literal  sense,  and  have  aeeoumiodated  a 
more  exalted  and  spiritual  one,  extracted  either  from  the  valuable  comment  of  Mess,  of  Port- 
Royal,  or  what  occurred  to  me,  and  seemed  naturally  to  arise  from  tiie  text  itself,  and  might 
without  violence  be  inferred  from  it  :  by  this  means  I  have  brought  home  to  ('hristians,  what 
by  this  writer  was  originally  directed  to  the  Jews,  and  have  assisted  the  reader  to  find  ou£ 
the  duties  of  the  neio  law,  in  the  letter  and  precepts  of  the  old  one. 

There  is  one  more  excellency  which  I  must  not  omit,  which  is  common  to  this  with  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  that  the  maxims  are  deliveredin  a  way  the  most  useful  and  beneficial,  in  such, 
short  and  weighty  apothegms,  as  may  most  strongly  affect  the  mind,  and  yet  not  overcharge 
the  memory  ;  a  method  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  thought  it  most  proper  to  deliver 
the  rites  and  mysteries  of  religion,  as  well  as  their  civil  laws  and  constitutions.  For  truths, 
which  depend  upon  demonstration  and  a  long  and  abstruse  chain  of  reasoning,  are  not  so  ob- 
vious to  all  capacities,  as  those  which  are  couched  in  short  memorial  sentences,  in  expressive  a- 
phorisms,  in  single,  and  often  independent  propositions,  as  all  collections  of  proverbial  and  sen- 
tentious truths  are,  which  being  founded  upon  experience,  and  authorised  by  the  observation 
of  others,^  are  admitted  as  just  and  approved  maxims,  and  as  such  successively  handed  down  to 
posterity  ;  and  e\'ery  age  confirms,  and  finds  the  benefit  of  them. 

Though  it  is  indubitably  certain,  that  this  book,  was  not  written  by  Solomon,  who  lived  many 
ages  after,  and  there  are  in  the  work  itself  internal  marks  to  disprove  such  a  claim,  yet  it  hatlr 
been  ascribed  to  him,  on  account  of  the  great  resemblance  of  matter  and  style,  and  made  by 
the  Latin  church  to  be  one  of  his  five  books,  as  they  are  called,  and  is  so  quoted  by  several  of 
the  fathers,  and  as  such  in  most  copies  joined  with  them,  and  like  them  wrote  stiche-wise  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS,  and  supposed,  according  to  Epiphanius,  to  be  written  originally  in  metre. 
St  Jerom  says,  that  he  himself  saw  a  Hebrew  copy  of  this  work,  not  under  the  name  of  Wis- 
dom, but  of  parables,  or  proverbs,  Frsef.  in  Prov.  Munster-also,  and  Fagius  mention  others; 
but  Scaligcr,  Drusius,  and  Huetius,  think  none  of  these  to  be  the  original,  but  either  Ben  Sira's 
aljjhabct,.  or  some  late  Hebrew  version  made  from  the  Greek,  such  as  that  which  appeared 
of  the  book  ofTobit,  which  Fabricius  mentions,  Bibl.  Gr.  Tom.  V.  And  indeed  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  book  is  composed  very  much  in  imitation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
and  very  frequently  alludes  to,  and  copies  from  them  ;  hence  by  Athauasius,  or  the  author  of 
the  anonymous  Prologue,  this  writer  is  said  to  be  oTraVoi;  7v  XoMfiwIof,  with  this  difference  ohiy, 
that  the  sentences  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are  not  so  closely  connected,  especially  from  tiie 
tenth  chapter  of  that  work,  as  those  of  this  writer,  who  more  frequently  langes,  under  distinct 
lieads,  what  he  observes  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  lloman  edit,  and  some  MSS.  Titles 
are  occasionally  prefixed  to  some  chapters,  denoting  the  contents  of  what  follows,  thou^gh  even 
this  of  our  author  might  have  been  more  perfect  in  this  respect,  as  his  reflections  upon  similar 
occasions  lie  too  much  dispersed;  and  the  distribution  of  chapters  not  regular,  being  proba- 
bly different  collections  by  him,  and  not  sorted  so  orderly  by  the  translator,  ai  one  might  ex- 
pect, and  as  is  intimated  in  the ///•*•/  Prologue. 
We  are  therein  informed,  that  the  Hebrew  Sirachides  gathered  rmny  grave  and  short  sentences 
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of  wise  men  that  had  been  before  him,  some  scattered  ones,  or  remains  probably  of  Solomon's 
3000  proverbs,  i  Kings  iv.  32.  successively  delivered  down.  See  Bartoloccius,  Bibl.  Rabbin. 
Tom.  i.  p.  249.  Huetius,  Deni.  Evang.  Prop.  4.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  many  useful 
maxims  of  other  learned  men,  as  well  as  some  of  his  own,  were  added  by  the  last  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Sirach,  to  his  grandfather's  book,  or  from  marginal  additions  of  other  men's  sayings  of  the 
like  nature ;  which  being  too  few  to  fill  a  book  of  themselves,  and  as  other  fugitive  pieces  liable 
to  be  lost,  if  not  collected  together,  they  were  joined  to  this  larger  work  of  the  same  kind,  to  be 
ready  at  hand,  when  occasionally  looked  for.  Thus  Solomon's  Proverbs  were  augmented  with  a 
new  collection,  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  taken,  as  some  imagine,  from  copies  of  Solomon's 
Proverbs,  with  these  sayings  added,  which  therefore  passed  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  Be  that 
as  it  will,  such  books  of  Apothegms  were  made  as  it  were  heads  of  a  common-place  book,  to 
which  things  of  the  same  nature  were  reduced.  So  the  ancient  vocabularies  have  come  to  be  en- 
riched with  many  new  words,  by  their  possessors  in  different  successive  ages.  We  cannot  othen- 
wise  account  for  the  variations  in  the  several  Greek  copies  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  translations . 
of  it,  nor  for  the  entire  sentences,  which  are  found.in  some,  and  wanting  in  other  copies.  And 
I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that  text,  chap.  vi.  22.  "  Wisdom  is  according  to  her 
name,  and  is  not  manifest  unto  many,"  is  one  addition  of  the  translator,  where  he  derives  the 
Greek  word  asf/a,  from  a  Hebrew  one,  which  signifies  covered,  or  liiil,  which  the  elder  Jesus,  who 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  could  not  do,  but  his  grandson  might,  who  was  skilled  in  that,  and  the  He- 
brew tongue.  And  the  like  probably,  may  be  observed  of  ch.  xliii.  8.  as  the  reading  is  in  all  the 
present  Greek  copies. 

The  Hebrew  Sirachides  wrote  his  book  in  the  language  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  such  as  was  . 
used  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  probably  either  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  or  Syriac,  as  a. 
manual  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt-     The  learned  suppose  the  original  work  itself  to  have  come  down 
imperfect,  either  througb  the  author's  death,  or  the  loss  of  some  part  of  it  in  Egypt.     See  Bishop 
Chandler's  Vindic.  of  Def.  p.  81 — '85.  which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  great  incoherence,  and 
abrupt  transition  in  many  places.     We  have  no  authentic  monument  whereby  we  can  know  how 
long  the  original  was  preserved ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  either  in  troublesome  times,  or  • 
dropt  through  disuse.     The  Greek  is  the  present  and  only  original,  and  is  the  most  early  and  . 
authentic  translation  of  this  work,  made  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  in  their  dispersion,  who 
had  then  almost  all  forgot  their  native  tongue ;  and  so  this,  as  well  as  other  books,  not  canonical 
in  that  language,  might  easily  be  lost.     It  seems  to  have  been  too  literal  a  translation,  which  oftea , 
occasions  the  sense  to  be  either  obscure,  or  deficient.     The  translator  himself  has  the  modesty  to  . 
acknowledge,  that  he  doubts  he  has  failed  in  expressing  the  full  spirit  of  the  then  language,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  ancient  and  pure,  or  more  modern  and  corrupt  Hebrew,  and  ingenuously  apolo- 
gizes for  not  coming  up  to  the  exact  propriety,  and  expressiveness  of  the  original ;  which  might 
indeed  easily  happen,  as  it  has  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  lose  much  of  their  energv, 
when  attempted  in  another  language,  as  is  well  urged  in  his  favour  in  the  second  prologue.     It 
is  well  if  inaccuracy  be  his  only  fault;  Drusius  seems  to  think,  that  he  has  sometimes  actually 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  original  in  some  of  the  more  obscure  and  intricate  passages;  and  no 
wonder  that  this  too  should  happen,  for  even  the  Gvcek  version  of  the  canonical  books  has  often 
stumbled  on  seemingly  plain  ground.. 

There  is  a  strange  transposition  of  chapters  in  the  best  Greek  copies  of  this  bonk,  from  ch.  xxx. 
to  ch.  xxxvi.  to  say  nothing  of  whole  sentences  or  verses  so  transposed,  on  which  account  the 
printed  editions,  as  may  well  be  expected,  greatly  differ  from  one  another ;  these,  with  the  number 
of  various  readings,  which  Hseschelius  has  collected  with   much  exactness,  and  are  chargeable 
chiefly  on  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  shew  the  present  state  of  it  to  be  corrupt  and  mutilated. 
And  with  respect  to  the  Greek  translation  itself,  I  am  far  from  contending  that  the  language  is 
beautiful,  or  altogether  correct.     On  the  contrary,  it  does  not  always  seem  agreeable  in  constrnc- 
tion  to  the  received  rules  of  grammar ;  and  especially  the  uncommon  use  of  the  Greek  particles 
so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  it,  has  been  objected  to  as  harsh  ;   but  these  particularities,  1  con- 
ceive, mostly  owing  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  Macedonian  language,  and  are  .not  so  properly 
faults,  as  modes  of  that  adopted  tongue.     But  that  it  abounds  with  solecisms,  as  Cameranus,  and  . 
others  have  charged  it  with,  I  cannot  admit.     For  the  Alexandrine  Greek,  in  which  dialect  this> 
book,  as  we  at  present  have  it,  undoubtedly  was  written,  hov/ever  wide  from  the  common  and  re- 
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ceived  way  of  writing,  has  yet,  by  some  men  of  learning,  been  observed  to  concur  with  it  very 
surprizingly,  wliere  one  would  not  expect  it.  Hebraisms  indeed  often  occur  in  the  text,  and  so 
they  do  in  the  Greek  one  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  but  they  are  not  reckoned  by  the  ju- 
dicious faults  or  blemishes.  Philo,  I  believe,  is  not  oftener  guilty  of  solecisms  than  other  Greek 
writers,  nor  the  Christian  fathers,  who  wrote  in  Egypt,  nor  do  the  LXX  often  transgress  in  this 
way,  unless  when  the  perplexity  of  the  original,  or  their  defect  of  understanding  it,  drove  them 
accidently  so  to  do,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  case  of  the  translator  of  this  book. 

I  have  before  intimated,  that  in  his  version  he  often  uses  the  Macedonian  Greek  language ;  for 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  certain,  the  Jews  began  to  Hellenize,  and  that  the 
Greek  tongue,  spoken  by  the  Macedonians,  became  more  common  among  them.  And  indeed, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  that  monarch,  and  Ptolemy  Soter,  after  his 
death,  granted  the  same  privileges  with  the  Macedonians,  and  other  Greeks,  should,  by  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  other  citizens,  among  whom  they  were  there  mingled,  be  necessitated 
to  learn,  and  constantly  use  the  Greek  language,  and  that  that  should  happen  to  them  here,  as 
did  before  at  Babylon  on  the  like  occasion,  I  mean  that  by  accustoming  themselves  to  a  foreign 
language,  they  should  forget  their  own.  And  this  will  appear  the  more  probable,  as  we  learn 
from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  tlie  apocryphal  writings,  particularly  theBooksof  Maccabees,  Wisdom, 
and  this  of  Ecclesiasticus,  in  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  Grsecian  rites  and  customs,  that 
the  Jews'had  learned  their  philosophy,  and  embraced  several  of  their  opinions,  ever  since  their 
conversing  with  that  people  under  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Ptolemies,  and  Seleucidas  his  suc- 
cessors, who  reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  old  versions,  particularly  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  are  sometimes  so  wide  from  the  Greek,  that 
one  scarce  knows  how  to  believe  that  they  were  made  from  it,  often  inserting  long  Paraphrases 
foreign  to  it,  and  in  other  places  omitting  as  much,  and  yet  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that 
they  translated  from  any  Hebrew  copy  :  If  that  indeed  was  certain,  they  would  stand  on  an  equal 
foot  with  the  Greek,  excepting  its  being  translated  so  early,  and  by  so  near  a  relation.  Nor  do 
the  Oiiental  versions  agree. any  better  with  the  Latin.  As  to  the  Vulgate  in  particular,  it  is  un- 
certain what  copy  it  follows,  or  of  what  authority  that  copy  was ;  it  sometimes  adds  whole  sen- 
tences, which  have  nothing  to  answer  them  in  the  Greek  ;  possibly  the  translator,  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, gave  two  renderings  of  the  same  sentence  ;  or,  as  Huetius  conjectures,  inserted  some  parallel 
maxims  from  some  other  work.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  interpolated,  except  some  mar- 
ginal annotations  should  aocidcntally  have  crept  into  the  text,  much  less  to  have  been  corrupted 
with  design  by  an  officious  hand  ;  and  there  is  still  less  reason  to  assert,  that  any  alterations  have 
been  made  by  the  pious  fraud  of  some  Christian,  to  make  it  conform  to,  and  countenance  some 
'  fovourite  sentimens  and  opinions,  as  Grotius  has,  without  any  warrant  or  proof,  more  than  once 
intimated.  Bossuet,  Calmet,  and  the  other  Commentators  Ibllow  the  Vulgate  too  implicitly  and 
securely,  and  make  that  version  the  foundation  of  their  annotations,  and  no  wonder  that  the 
popish  expositors  should  adhere  religiously  to  it,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  has  confirmed  and 
ratified.  It  may  be  observed  of  all  these,  and  of  Grotius  himself  among  the  rest,  that  by  com- 
menting from  this,  instead  of  the  Greek,  which  serves  now  for  the  original,  a  sense  is  often  given 
cither  superfluous,  or  foreign  to  the  Author's  meaning. 

The  old  Engiibh  versions,  as  Coverdalc's  and  the  Bishop's  Bible,  generally  copy  the  Vulgate  too 
closely,  imitating  and  transcribing  it  in  many  (faulty)  instances  ;  the  Geneva  often  departs  from 
it  for  the  better.  Our  last  translators  are  not  so  sei-vile,  nor  do  they  follow  any  one  Greek  copy 
invariably,  as  it  is  difficult,  I  may  say  impossible,  to  fix  upon  any  one  copy  as  the  true  standard  of 
the  rest ;  but  they  seem  chiefly  to  have  regarded  the  Complutensian,  which,  tho'  it  lies  under  a  sus- 
picion of  conforming  its  Greek  to  the  Vulgate, yet  Dr  Grabe,  Prolegom.  ch.iii.  §  i.  says,  it  exhibits 
a  text  in  this  book,  non  nupsrjictum  out  i/ileipolatum,  sed  fuin  otiiii  u  puliibus  iht  ledum.  But  they 
scruple  not  occasionally  to  prefer  the  Latin  before  the  Greek,  where  they  think  it  gives  a  better 
sense,  and  sometimes  even  to  adopt  conjectures,  unsupported  by  any  copy,  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  upon  the  whjje,  either  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  scope  of  the  context,  or  not  ex^ 
pressing  fully  the  spirit  and  propriety  of  the  Greek,  their  rendering  is  in  very  many  places  inac- 
curate and  obscure,  and  in  some  faulty  and  mistaken.  These  defects  are  indeed  discernible  in 
many  translations,  made  immediately  fro;n  the  original,  bat  they  must  necessarily  be  more  nu- 
anerous,  wh;re  translations  are  made  fro na  one  another,  as  most  of  our  English  ones  probably  are; 
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which  holds  true  of  the  canonical  books  (see  Boyle  on  the  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  as  well 
as  of  the  Apocryphal  writings. 

The  learned  are  divided  in  their  sentiments  about  the  time  of  writing  this  book.  The  first  opi- 
nion is  of  those  who  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  make  that  prince  to  be  the  author  of  it. 
But  to  the  reasons  before  hinted  at  against  this  notion,  we  may  add,  that  this  writer  speaks  of  So- 
lomon himself  very  much  to  his  discredit ;  of  the  kings  his  successors ;  of  prophets,  and  other 
famous  men,  who  lived  before  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  of  the  twelve  mmor  prophets, 
and  cites  the  very  words  of  Malachi,  the  hist  of  them.  He  mentions  also  Simon,  the  high- priest, 
whose  time,  whether  we  understand  it  of  the  first  or  second  of  that  name,  will  by  no  means  syn- 
chronise to  the  era  of  Solomon's  reign.  And  the  author  in,  some  i)assages,  as  chap,  xxxiv.  ii, 
12.  li.  6.  discovers  certain  particulars  of  his  own  life  which  cannot  be  applied  to  that  prince. 
The  second  is  of  such  as  place  this  writer  vmder  the  pontificate  of  Eleazar,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelph,  between  A.  M.  371 1,  the  supposed  year  of  Simun  the  .lust's  death,  and 
A.  M.  3783,  the  year  of  Euergetes  I.'s  death,  according  to  Usher  and  other  chronologers.  This 
opinion  is  in  part  admissible,  and  may  be  true  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  writer's  going  into  Egypt, 
but  not  as  to  the  time  of  his  writing  this  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  was  under  another  reign, 
and  in  his  more  advanced  age.  The  third  is  of  those  who  place  him  either  under  the  pontificate 
of  Simon  II.  of  whom  they  understand  chap.  1.  or  of  Onias  III.  before  Christ,  cir.  171  years,  and 
make  him  (the  grandfather)  to  go,  or  rather  flee  into  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  persecutions 
and  distresses  which  the  Jews  suffered  under  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  to  whose,  troublesome  times 
they  refer,  chap,  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  li.  This  opinion  is  as  much  too  late  tor  the  author's  writing 
h.s  original  work,  and  agrees  not  with  his  seeing  Simon  the  .Just  ofiiciate,  mentioned  chap.  1.  nor 
does  it  allow  a  sufficient  distance  of  time  between  the  two  Syracbidcs,  the  author,  and  the  Greek 
translator;  the  latter  of  whom  translated,  as  he  himself  says,  under  Euergetes,  which  must  mean 
the  second  of  that  name.  The  new  hypothesis  advanced  in  the  following  sheet  of  their  respec- 
tive times,  makes  the  grandfather  to  have  written  Ecclesiasticus  some  time  under  Euergetes  I. 
about  232  years  before  Christ,  and  the  ^.aadson  to  have  translated  in  the  first  year  of  Euergetes 
11.  or  rather  of  the  joint  reign  of  the  two  brothers.  Which  date  is  proposed  as  most  probable, 
because  otherwise  the  life  of  the  translator  would  be  carried  beyond  the  age  of  man,  as  will  ap- 
pear  distinctly  from  the  Chronological  Table  annexed ;  for  the  favour  of  wliich  I  am  obliged  to 
the  singular  goodness  of  a  very  learned  prelate,  to  whom  religion  and  the  republic  of  letters  are 
greatly  indebted,  and  whose  sentiments  on  all  occasions  are  so  just,  that  every  the  least  work  ot 
his  is  truly  valuable. 

Some  disputes  have  been  raised  concerning  this  vvtiLcr,  from  his  being  called  .Jesus,  the  son - 
of  Sirach.  From  the  first,  some  have  contended,  that  the  author  of  this  book  was  Jesus,  soil 
of  Josedec  the  high-priest,  mentioned  Haggai  i.  i.  as  we  meet  with  several  of  this  name  in  the 
Jewish  history  ;  but  as  that  Jesus  lived  in  the  times  of  Zacchary,  Malaclii,  Ezra,  and  iNehemiah, 
he  must  have  been  some  centuries  before  our  author,  for  these  holy  men  iiourished  under  Darius 
Hystaspes,  who  preceded  even  Alexander  the  Great  200  years ;  but  this  writer  lived  after  pro. 
phecy  had  ceased,  after  the  lime  of  Ezra,  s.nd  the  perfecting  the  canon,  even  after  that  of  Simon 
the  Just,  the  last,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  from  whose  fa- 
mily, by  Eleazar  probabiy,  this  writer  was  descended.  From  the  second,  viz.  son  of  Sirach,  it  has 
been  alleged  by  some  rabbins  and  Christian  writers,  that  as  the  Jews  have  now  a  book  amon.j; 
them  which  they  call  the  Book  of  Ben-Sira,  i.  c.  the  Book  of  the  Son  of  Sira,  and  this  book  con- 
taining a  collection  of  moral  sayings,  this  Bcn-Sira,  or  the  son  of  Sira  (of  whose  proverbs  Fagius 
has  given  two  alphabets  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  a  Latin  version),  is  the  same  with  Bcn-Si- 
rach,  or  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  his  book  the  same  as  that  of  Ecclesiasticus.  But  this  surmise  seems 
to  be  founded  only  in  the  similitude  of  the  names  of  these  authors ;  for  there  is  so  far  from  being 
a  perfect  agreement,  or  a  conformity  of  sentiments  between  them,  that  Ben-:Sira's  alphabet  has 
many  things  which  the  other  has  not,  and  some  quite  contFary  to  it  (see  note  on  chap.  xxv.  26.), 
and  othei-s  trifling,  ridiculous,  or  indefensible,  as  will  appetir  from  a  comparison  of  the  sentences, 
which  Corn,  a  Lapide,  to  prove  them  dilTerent  persons,  has  prefixed  to  Lis  Commentary,  Those 
few  pa.^llel  ones,  which  we  meet  with,  possibly  Jesus  might  adopt,  and  insert  into  his  own  work, 
as  there  is  a  very,  considerable  ditlcrence  betwixt  them,  in  point  of  time,  likewise.  For  this  Ben- 
Sira,  according  to  some  Jewish  writers,  was  the  son  or  nephew  of  Jeremiah,  and  not  long  afie.v 
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his  time,  and  had  a  son  named  Uziel,  and  a  grandson  Joseph  (names  which  suit  not  either  the 
author  or  the  translator),  and  so  must  have  Hved  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  or  soon  after  the 
return  from  it  ;  but  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  flourished  after  tlie  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  See  Buxt.  and  Bartolocc.  Bibl.  Rabbin.  With 
as  little  reason  is  Jesus,  the  writer  of  this  book,  supposed  by  others  to  be  one  of  the  LXX 
interpreters  ;  for  though  it  is  probable  he  went  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelph, 
yet  that  he  was  sent  thither,  or  assisted  in  that  translation,  or  took  the  hint  from  questions  propo- 
sed to  those  interpreters,  to  set  about  his  own  work  of  moral  sentences  and  apothegms,  is  all  con- 
jecture. 'I'his  notion  took  its  rise  probably  from  Aristeas  mentioning  one  of  that  name  amongst 
those  interpreters,  which,  suppose  it  true,  though  his  account  is  generally  reckoned  fabulous, 
is  not  sufficient  to  determine  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  was  the  penon. 

I  have,  in  the  comment  on  the  book  of  Wisdom  *,  considered,  and  examined  the  principal 
councils,  on  the  sanction  of  which  the  Romanists  ground  the  Canonicalness  of  this,  and  the 
other  apocryphal  writings,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  ;  at  present  I  shall  take  no- 
tice of,  and  confute  another  pretence,  wl)ich  is  urged  by  some  f  of  that  communion,  viz.  that 
besides  the  first  canon  of  Scripture,  made  in  the  time  of  Esdras,  there  was  another  added  in 
the  tinie  of  Eleazar  the  high  priest,  by  a  council  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  sent 
their  LXXll  interpreters  to  Ptolomy,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  translating  their  Hebrew  Bible 
into  Greek,  in  which  council  they  canonized  the  books  of  Tobit,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  some 
others.  In  answer  to  this,  I  observe,  I.  That  it  does  not  appear  by  any  evidence  that  the  Jews 
ever  had  any  such  second  canon  among  them.  2.  Had  there  been  any  such,  they  were  too 
tenacious  of  their  laws,  and  the  traditions  of  their  elders,  ever  to  have  jiarted  with  it.  3.  To 
what  purpose  should  they  afterwards  reject  such  a  canon,  or  what  would  they  have  gained  by 
it  ?  rossibly  they  might  have  been  willing  to  abolish  or  mutilate  those  Scriptures,  as  Esay  and 
Daniel,  which  prophesied  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  at  the  time  when  they  rejected  him  ;  but 
what  should  induce  them  to  attempt  an  alteration  as  to  these  books  in  which  there  are  no  such 
prophecies  against  them  ?  4.  Had  these,  now  calleu  Apocryphal  books,  ever  been  made 
parts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  it  would  have  been  a  wicked  sacrilege  in  the  Jews  after  to 
liave  rejected  them,  nor  would  Christ,  that  so  often  and  sharply  reproves  them  for  taking 
away  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  have  failed  to  have  condemned  them  more  severely  for  re- 
nonncing  whole  books  of  it.  As  there  is  then  no  such  canon  any  where  to  be  produced,  nor 
any  probability  that  *'je  Jews  should  receive  any  such,  who  religiously  adhered  to  the 
first  as  delivered  to  them  by  the  prophets,  and  still  less  reason  to  imagine  that  they  ever 
should  part  with  it  afterwards,  if  once  authorised,  it  is  as  clear,  as  any  evidence  can  make  it, 
that  there  never  was  any  such  second  canon  of  Scripture  made  by  a  council  of  Jerusalem. 
See  Cosin's  Schol.  Hist.  p.  14.  ^c.  Calmet  indeed  says,  that  it  is  a  received  opinion  of  the 
Catholic  church,  that  this  book  was  placed  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  that  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  the  testimony  of  several  fathers,  and  by  the  tradition  of  all  Christian  churches, 
and  by  its  being  quoted  by  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  a  work  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  To  the  first  assertion  I  answer,  that  if  by  tiie  Catholic  church,  he  means  tiie 
Church  universal,  it  is  not  true  ;  Episcopiuo  to  sliew  the  agreement  of  Christian  churches  with 
■the  Jews  in  this  point,  enumerates  the  decisions  of  nine  of  the  Eastern,  nine  of  the  Western, 
and  two  of  the  African  churches,  determining  for  the  canon  as  we  now  have  it,  and  excluding 
.nil  other,  but  the  twenty-two  books  received  by  the  Jewish  church,  and  contained  in  the  He- 
brew Bible.  See  Joseph.  Cont.  App.  L.  i.  If  by  Catholic  church  he  means  that  of  Rome  in 
particular,  her  judgment  cannot  outweigh  the  decisions  of  a  larger  number,  and  churches  of  great- 
er authority,  viz.  those  of  Jerussalem,  Alexandria,  Anlioch,  and  Constantinople,  to  the  contrary. 
As  to  the  second  pretence,  that  the  lathers  revere  and  quote  this  book  as  Scripture,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, 1.  That  the  term  Ikripture  is  often  taken  laxly,  to  signify  any  ancient  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ing, containing  excellent  and  pious  instructions  in  them,  in  regard  whereof  this  book,  and  the 
other  of  Wisdom  may  have  been  called  Holy  Writings,  and  divine  books,  and  sometimes  ca- 
•nonical  ones,  but  not  in'so  true  and  siiict  a  sense,  as  the  other  uncontroverted  books  arc.  2.  That 
Avhen  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  fathers  make  a  more  honourable  mention  of  them,  and  attribute 
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to  them  the  title  of  Holy  Writings,  yet  this  does  not  place  tliem  higher  than  in  the  second  rank 
of  Scriptures,  which  are  of  a  lesser,  imperfect,  and  doubtful  authority. 

I  shall  in  a  third  and  last  part,  which  will  finish  my  whole  design,  attempt  to  illustrate  in 
the  same  manner  the  books  of  Tobir,  Judith,  Baruch,  ^c.  to  whicii  I  shall  add  some  stricture* 
and  observations  on  particular  passages  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  and  Esdras.  And  rhis,  God 
willing,  shall  follow  with  all  convenient  speed. 
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ALMOST  after  all  the  prophets.']  Either  this  is  a  mistake,  or  they  mistake  who  make  Mala- 
chi  the  last  of  all  the  prophets  ;  for  should  we  understand  this  of  Jesus  the  grandtathcr,  (to 
carry  the  matter  as  high  as  possible)  though  undoubtedly  the  grandson  is  meant  here,  as  the 
learned  have  very  justly  observed,  that  this  book  was  wrote  in  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
and  translated  about  1^3  years  before  his  advent.  See  Bishop  Chandler's  Def.  p.  41.  we  can- 
not reconcile  the  assertion  here  with  the  time  in  which  chronologers  have  fixed  the  death  of  Ma- 
lachi,  and  the  completing  of  the  canon  ;  which  Helvicus,  Prideaux,  Usher,  place  about  Anno, 
428.  Artaxerxes,  37.  except  the  vioxA  prophet  is  to  be  taken  in  a  more  lax  and  extensive  sense. 
See  following,  Disc.  p.  xxx. 
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VOR  in  the  e'lght-and-thirtieth  year  coming  into  Egi/pt,  when  Euergetes  was  king,  &c.]  The 
learned  are  greatly  divided  how  to  settle  this  difficulty  ;  They  are  not  agreed  whether  the 
words  should  be  understood  of  the  .OSth  year  of  the  translator,  or  of  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
Euergetes,  or  of  the  38th  year  of  Jubilee,  or  of  the  38th  of  the  Dionysian  sera,  or  the  38th  year 
of  the  Jews'  deliverance  from  slavery  under  Ptolomy  Philadclph,  or  of  the  38th  year  from  the 
grandfather's  writing  his  book  in  Hebrew,  or  of  the  38th  year  from  the  grandson's  coming  into 
Egypt.  See  following  Discourse,  p.  xxx.  &c.  where  these  opinions  are  discussed,  and  the  diffi- 
culty cleared  up. 

Ibid.  I  found  a  book  of  no  small  learnings  thei-efore  I  thought  it  most  necessari/  Jor  me  to  bestoio 
some  diligence  and  trcrjel  to  interpret  it. "]  Our  translators  suppose  the  book  he  translated  to  be 
the  same  that  he  found  :  But  can  this  be  ?  was  he  a  stranger  to  his  grandfather's  work  till  he 
happened  to  meet  with  it  in  Egypt  ?  The  account  in  the  former  Prologue  is,  that  the  original 
work  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ;  viz.  by  Jesus  the  elder  toSirach,  and  by  Sirach  to  Je- 
sus the  translator ;  and  no  doubt  but  it  was  preserved  by  them  as  a  most  valuable  work  in  their 
family.  Of  this,  indeed,  Jesus  the  translator  gives  some  account  above;  and  yet  by  this  ex- 
pression, it  seems  as  if  he  met  with  his  grandfather's  work  by  mere  chance  in  Egypt,  which  is 
not  an  easy  supposition.  May  not  dipo^oiov  here  stand  for,  and  relate  to  some  other  book,  the 
meeting  with  wliich  was  his  inducement  to  translate  his  grandfather's  work  in  like  manner  ?  for 
they  seem  to  be  j)lainly  distinguished,  as  two  different  works,  but  of  the  same  nature  and  kind  : 
afifioitr,  which  is  properly  rendered  here,  from  the  Greek,  Exemplar  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles,  does 
not  signify  a  copy  or  transcript  of  the  original  book,  (nor  is  it  usual,  speaking  of  a  copy,  to  say. 
Exemplar  non  parcce  ductrinte)  but  means  a  learned  and  ingenious  perlormance  of  tlie  Hkc  kind, 
which  moved  him  to  an  imitation  of  it  in  a  similar  case,  to  tran.s'ate  the  work  he  had  before 
spoken  of,  and  to  publish  it  for  the  sake  of  his  countrymen  in  dispersion.  Tliough  ifi/xcioc  is 
dtssimilis,  dfiy-oict  here  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  oi  dfo/j^ii'jf^x,  ahndituda,  or  /i/ien.-Si.  And 
what  book  so  likely  to  be  this  0.^0^01  ufia,,  as  one  of  the  ray  yralfiur  BiGhiur,  writrei  a'tf-r  the  jiro- 
phets,  and  among  these   what  so- probable,  says  a  very  learned  friend,  to  whom  1  am  not  a 
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little  indebted  in  the  following  work  :  "  As  the  Wisdom  of  Solon^on  in  particular,  the  transla- 
tion of  which  into  Greek  he  might  first  meet  with  in  Egypt,  after  he  had  made  some  stay  there  ; 
and  winch,  being  done  with  great  skill,  and  proving  very  instructive,  might  be  liis  motive  to 
think  of  doing  tiie  like  with  his  grandfather's  collection  of  sentences,  which  were  of  the  same 
kind,  and  partly  on  the  same  subject.  See  first  Prolog.  This  likewise  might  be  his  inducement 
to  intitle  his  work  in  the  same  inanner,  Wisclum.  For  the  first  Prologue  says,  he  gave  U  thk 
name,  and  that  Jesus  did  imitate  Solomon,  which  perhaps  was  the  reason  why  one  is  tacked, 
or  joined  to  the  other.  Our  translation  therefore  of  the  above-said  passage  (he  conceives)  should 
run  thus:  "  for  in  the  .'38th  year  (of  my  age)  being  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Eutrgetes,  and 
staying  there  some  time,  I  met  with  a  learned  and  instructive  tract,  or  instance,  of  this  kind,  and 
thereupon  1  myself  (a Jrif)  thought  I  was  bound  to  apply  myself  with  close  siudy  and  dili- 
crence,  to  the  rendering  into  Greek  this  same  book,"  rv\>h  tmV  ^IQm-,  viz.  his  grandfather's,  which 
be  before  recommended  as  a  most  useful  book.  This  makes  his  whole  Prologue  consistent  with 
itself,  and  to  be  easy  and  natural,  and  likewise  conformable  to  the  account  given  in  the  anony- 
mous Prologue  above."  1  could  not  conceal  from  the  reader  this  ingenious  conjecture,  how  tar 
the  circumstance  of  time,  and  the  aera  ot  the  respective  writers  will  confirm  it,  the  learned  must 
determine. 


TO   THE 


RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

JOHN, 

LORD    BISHOP     OF    LINCOLJS. 


Mv  Lord, 

THE  great  regard  which  you  have  always  shewn  for  whatever  may  tend  to  promote- 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  goodness,  and  the  affection  which  you  was  pleased  to 
express  for  your  Clergy,  encourage  me  to  hope  for  a  favourable  acceptance  of  the  fol- 
lowing sheets. 

The  excellent  morality  of  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  the  justness  of  its 
observations,  which  have  stood  the  test,  and  gained  the  approbation  of  so  many  succes- 
sive ages,  have  deservedly  recommended  it  to  general  esteem.  A  celebrated  Metropo- 
litan *  in  particular,  one  of  the  early  lights  of  the  Reformation,  had  such  a  high  opinion 
of  its  worth,  and  the  great  usefulness  of  its  being  thoroughly  understood,  that  he  pur- 
posely engaged  the  learned  Drusius  to  undertake  an  illustration  of  it,  under  his  patronage 
and  encouragement. 


*o 


Though  I  might,  after  the  example  of  our  author,  in  celebrating  such  famous  men,  as 
"  are  leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsel,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions,  and 
by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  great  purposes,"  be  induced  to  attempt  a 
parallel  between  his  favourite  character,  chap.  1.  and  that  of  your  Lordship,  yet  I  chuse 
religiously  to  adhere  to  the  advice  of  this  wise  writer,  not  to  olFend  in  the  presence  of 
great  men,  nor  to  court  favour  by  the  mean  artifice  of  flattery. 

May  the  same  good  providence  of  God,  which  from  a  calamity,  that  threatened  your 
life,  reserved  your  Lordship  for  the  happiness  of  this  diocese,  still  continue  to  watch  over 
vou  for  the  future  benefit  and  service  of  his  church. 

I  am,  My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  Dutiful, 

and  Obedient  Servant, 

RICHARD  ARNALD. 

•  Archbishop  Whitgift. 


DISCOURSE 


CONCERNING 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  TWO  SIRACHIDES.  ONE  THE  AUTHOR,  THE  OTHER  THE 
GREEK  TRANSLATOR  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTIC  US. 


WHERE  there  are  intrinsic  characters  in 
any  author  that  shew  the  age,  he  did, 
or  did  not  live  in,  or  give  ground  for  reasonable 
conjectures  of  the  time  he  wrote  in,  httle  no- 
tice  shoukl  be  taken  of  any  authorities,  to  the 
contrary  from  writers  of;  a  distant,  subsequent 
age,  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the  author,  whose  cha- 
racters he  overlooks  or  contradicts.  This  is 
the  rase  of  the  Prologue  of  St  Athanasius, 
which  is  joined  with  the  Prologue  of  the  Greek 
translator  of  the  Book  Ecclesiasticus.  It  is 
probable  he  is  the  same  Athanasius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  as  Euthalius  dedicated  his  edition 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to,  who  flourished 
between  the  years  458,  and  490,  as  is  proved 
by  Zacagny.  the  editor  ;  and  if  so,  he  was  above 
a  century  at  least  from  the  age  of  the  great  A- 
thanasius,  and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
age  of  the  translator  of  Ecclesiasticus,  to  be  re- 
garded in  any  historical  or  chronological  point, 
wherein  he  differs  from  that  translator. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  shortest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  first  difficulty  in  the  Prologue  of  A- 
thanasius  the  younger.  The  age  of  Malacliy 
is  too  well  settled  to  be  shaken  by  so  modern 
an  authority  ;  and  for  theauthor  of  the  Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus,  he  is,  in  several  places,  express 
against  the  assertions  or  deductions  that  may, 
be  drawn  from  any  expressions  in  the  Prologue 
aforesaid.  For  instance,  the  Hebrew  Sirachi- 
des,  speaks  in  the  praise  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  chap.  Ix.  10.  "  And  of  the  twelve 
pro))hets,  let  the  memorial  be  blessed." — So  that 
he  not  only  lived  after  them,  but  even  after 
their  prophecies  were  collected  into  one  volume, 
which  went  under  thC;  denomination  of  the 
twelve  prophets,  as  did  the  collection  of  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  under  thC'  name  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Octatcuch,  when  the 
Uiree  other  books  were  added  to  it. 

And  to  be  sure,  that  Malachy  the  last  pro- 


phet made  one  in  the  coll«ction  of  the  twelve 
prophets,  the  same  Hebrew  Ecclesiasticus 
quotes  the  very  words  of  Malachy  as  a  predic- 
tion of  his,  then  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  For  speak- 
ing of  Elias,  who,  as  Malachy  foretold,  was  tc 
come  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord,  he  epitomizes  what  Malachy  had  said 
upon  that  occasion,  chap.  iv.  5,. 6.  "  Elias, 
(says  he,)  was  ordained  to  pacify  the  Lord's 
judgment  before  it  breaks  forth."  And  tlien 
quotes  the  very  words  of  Malachy,  chap, 
xlviii.  10.  "  To  turn  the  heart  of  the  father  un- 
to the  son." 

But  how  then  are  we  to  understand  Atha- 
nasius when  he  says,  the  son  of  Sirach  lived 
almost  after  all  the  prophets  ?  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  we  understand  him  at  all.  If 
he  meant  almost  alter  the  twelve,  or  any  of  the 
minor  prophets,  he  is  plainly  mistaken.  And 
if  he  uses  the  word  prophet  \n  any  other  sense, 
it  is  foreign  to  your  purjjose.  Possibly  he 
might  leain  of  the  Jews  (who  esteemed  the 
Strn5  to  be  a  lower  degree  of  prophecy)  to 
call  those  prophets  who  are  favoured  with  that 
gentle  voice;  or  rather,  with  Joscphus,  to  term 
some  holy  men  prophets,  who  lived  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  ceasing  of  prophecy  and 
the  advent  of  Christj  and  predicted  a  few  future 
events,  relating  to  public  or  private  affairs, 
which  came  to  pass  accordingly,  as  Josephus 
affirms. 

The  same  prologue  of  Athanasius  affirms, 
that  Sirachides  was  no  less  famous  for  Wisdom 
than  Solomon,  whu  h,  I  think,  intends  no  more 
than  that  his  collection  of:  wise,  pithy  say- 
ings, were  in  as  grcit  repute,  were  known  and 
read  as  much  as  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
which  were  in  the  highest  esteem  for  their 
wisdom  and  learning.  As  much  as  to  say, 
Sirachides  was  loi  kcd  on  as  another  Solomon, 
for  his  wise,  moral,  and  oeconomical  precepts. , 
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Eastern  comparisons  (and  herein  the  Egyptians  dispersions,  the  jubilee  year  was  impracticable, 

imitated  them)  are  not  to  be  stretched  to  every  and  the  observation  of  such  an  epoch  needless, 

degree  of  equalit}'.     Sirachides  might  imitate  and  next  to  impossible. 

Solomon,   and   resemble  him    in  many  things  Nor  will  recourse  to  the  Dionysian  year  help 

without  coming  up  to  his  full  height  of  wisdom,  tiiose  who  would  accommodate  this  ."^Sth  year 

much  less  to  his  spirit  of  inspiration.  to  that  epoch,  for  his  rura  beginning  from  the 

The  learned  are  indeed  much  divided  in  opi-  first  of  Ptolomy    I'hiladelph,    and   l^hiladeiph 

nion  touching  the  38tli  year,  mentioned  in  the  reigning  but  38  years,  according  to  Ptoloniy's 

prologue  of  the  Greek  Sirachides,  but  most  of  canon,  at  most  thirty-nine  according  to  Jose- 

their  reasons   may  be    answered    easily,    and  phus,  the  first  of  Euergetes  must  be  the  39th 

methinks  I   see,    in  the  prologue  itself,   light  or  40th  of  the  Dionysian  a?ra,  and  consc([ucntly 

enough  how  to  understand  it  differently,  from  exceeds  a  year  or   two  the  bSth  year  of  the 

them  all.     His  words  are  these  :  'Er  ra  xii  'irei  Greek  Sirachides. 

(tETi  TV  EJtj>7>i'T»  Bar(xsi)c)  ■sra^xyttni-eii  ei'f  A'l'ytjTr'Jor  ^  The  year  of  the  Jews  deliverance  from  slavery, 

T^yXf"'^-^'    ^"i"'    •*  /""fa?    a-aileix;    afcfiioy : — Of  under  Ptolomy   Philadelph,  bids  fairest  for  a 

which  I  take  the  sense  to  be  this,  "  For  in  the.  Jewish  epoch  to   be    remembered  in  Egypt ; 

38th  year   (Euergetes  being  then  k'\ng)  fijter  I  but  as  this  deliverance  has  no  other  nor  better 

had  come  into  Egifpf ,  and  sojomned  there  M  i\\AX.  authority    than  that  of  Aristcus  (for  Josephus 

whole  long  time,  1  met  with  a  copy,  or  exem-  follows  him)  the  fact  is  doubtful,    especially 

plar  of  this  book,  fraught  with  no  small  learn-  since  this  deliverance  is  said  to  be  ])urchascd 

ing." — To  synchronize,  is  to  be  equal  in  time  with  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  .Jews,  which 

or  duration  with  some  other  thing;  and  here  is  how  they  that  were  slaves,  and   not  long  ago 

nothing  to  synchronize  with    besides   the  38  led  captives  into  Egypt  were  able  to  amass,  is 

years  of  his  abode  in  Egypt,  which  began  from  not  easy  to  guess.    The  year  of  this  deliverance 

the  year  of  his  first  entrance  into  that  country,  is  not  mentioned  by  Aristeus,  Eiiscbius  (upon 

and  concurred  with  the  succeeding  years  to  the  what    authority  1  know  not)  places  it  in  the 

38th.  second  or  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Philadel- 

1  am  aware  that  afof/Loior,  or  i^o/xoiov  (as  some  phus;  but  that  is  most  improbable,  that  a  wise 
manuscripts  have  it)  is  not  classical  Greek.  For  king,  just  come  to  the  throne  of  a  newly  con- 
though  d<po/ioio(  doth  usually  stand  in  the  Greek  quered  kingdom,  should  make  it  one  of  his  first 
writers  for  ««//^e,  taking  the  particle  aV*  in  a  acts  to  do  the  most  provoking  thing  possible 
contrary  sense  to  that  I  use  it  fn,  yet  since  to  a  superstitious,  changeable,  seditious  people, 
afojuo/aa/f  commonly  signifies  *</7//7//«efe,  1  cannot  viz.  the  procuring  the  publication  of  a  book 
see  why  djiofxnit  may  not  signify  a  counterpart  that  rallied  their  religion  and  their  gods,  and 
of  a  writing,  copied  upon,  from,  or  after  it.  It  exposed  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  their  an- 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  Alexandria,  the  cestor  kings,  and  perpetuated  the  history  of 
common  people,  as  yet,  spoke  Macedonian  the  shameful  destruction  of  their  nation,  in  the 
Greek,  and  our  translator,  convrrsing  much  cause  of  those  very  Jews  that  were  now  again 
with  them,  might  fall  into  their  dialect,  or  their  slaves.  Scaliger,  therefore,  from  the 
compound  Greek  words  as  they  did,  though  reckoning  of  Julius  Africanus,  places  it  in  the 
not  much  in  use  before  him,  when  he  thought  latter  end  of  his  reign.  By  the  computation 
them  to  be  most  expressive  of  his  meaning.  therefore  of  Julius  Africanus,  this  version  was 

They  that  understand  this  38th  year  of  part  not  made  under  Euergetes  the  first,     for    he 

of  the  jubilee  }ear,  surely   did   not  consider  reigned  but  24  years,  and  add  to  those  24  years 

that  those  years,  no  more  than  the  sabbatical  the  five  or  six  years  of  Philadelph,   after  the 

years,  were  observed  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Sirachides    had    made    this    pretended   Greek 

The  design  of  the  jubilee,  was  to  preserve  the  version,  and  you  get  no  higher  than  five  or  six 

inheritances  of  families  within  their  own  proper  years  more,  which  fall  short  of  the  38  years  in 

tribes;  and  therefore  when  a  possessor,  through  the  j'rologue. 

misfurtune,  or  luxurious  living,  had  been  forced  Indeed,    by    Euscbius's    computation,    the 

to  mortgage  his  estate,  it  was  ordained  to  be  Greek  Sirachides  might  come  into  Egypt,  and 

restored  to  him  or  his  heirs,  at,  or  after  the  re-  begin  his  translation  the  second  or  third  of  Eu- 

volution  of  JO  years,  and  so  the  inheritance  was  ergetes  ;  but  then  there  are  other  circumstan- 

restored  to  the  family  that  formerly  possessed  ces  that  overthrow  this  opinion  also  ;  for'  the 

it ;  but  as  the  Jews  had  no  inheritances  in  their  Hebrew  Sirachides  writ  his  book  under  a  kinif 

E 
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of  Egypt,  who  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  from  within  the  compass  of  three  generations,  or  of 

whom  nc  was  in  danger  of  his  life  after  many  lliO  years,  and  not  much  sooner  ;  consequcnt- 

suffcrings  by  false  accusations,  &c.    This  could  ly  the  Greek  translator  did  not  tread  too  quick 

not  happen  in  Ptolomy  Lagi's  reign,  because  upon  the  heels  of  the  Hebrew  writer,  but  his 

the  elder  Sirachides  was  scarcely  born  at  that  age  must  b«;  brought  down  to  the  reign  of  a 

time,  at  least  he  was  too   young  to  repair  into  later  Ptolomy  ;  and  if  he  did  translate,  as  lie 

Egypt  to  get  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which,  says  he  did  under  Eucrgetes,  he  must  bo  under 

as  he  himself  seems  to  intimate,  was  the  end  of  Eucrgetes  the  second,  and  at  a  good  distance 

his  going  thither,  much  less  was  he  of  an  age  from  Euergetes  the  first. 

capable  ot"  writing  a  book  nf  such  wise  instruc-  The  opinion  of  those  (which  is  the  general 
tions  and  observations.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  opinion  of  learned  men)  who  mrikc  this  :i8th 
he  or  his  people,  should  suffer  sucii  -grievous  year  to  be  the  year  of  his  tile,  is  liable  to  few 
things  under  Phitadelph,  a  prince  of  a  most  or  no  exceptions  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  too  vague 
luuuane  temper  ;  and  particularly  favourable  to  an  expression,  without  some  word  expressive 
the  Jewish  nation,  according  to  the  same  Eu-  of  his  age  to  restrain  it  to  that  sense,  uiilcss  it 
sebius  :  If  then  we  bring  the  Hebrew  Sirach-  should  appear  that  such  omis~.ions  are  not  in- 
idesinto  Egypt,  not  sooner  than  the  reign  of  Ea-  frequent  in  this  translation  ;  tlie  mention  of  his 
ergetes  the  hrst,  the  Greek  Sirachides  could  not  own  age  at  all  does  not  seem  to  be  ofany  impor- 
in  liis  reign  translate  this  book;  for  a  proper  tance  towards  raising  the  value  of  the  work  it- 
interval  must  be  allowed  between  the  writing  self;  but  the  long  stay  in  Egypt  before  he  un- 
and  the  translation,  much  longer  than  the  reign  dcrtook  it,  implies  that  he  was  well  qualified  for 
of  Euergetes,  or  even  of  his  successor.  It  must  such  a  work,  and  fully  acquainted  with  the  want 
be  considered  the  Hebrew  Sirachides  wrote  his  his  countryman  were  in  of  such  a  translation, 
book  in  Hebrew,  or  in  the  language  of  the  The  following  genealogical  table  may  contri- 
Jews  at  Jerusalem,  as  a  manual  for  the  Jews  in  bute  to  strengthen  what  I  have  advanced  above, 
Egypt,  who  must  therefore  be  supposed  able  to  concerning  the  age  the  translator  lived  in  ;  ac 
read  and  understand  well  that  language  :  but  least  it  will  shew  that  Jesus  the  younger  could 
the  Greek  Sirachides  therefore  translated  this  not  translate  his  grandfather's  book  under  Eu- 
book  out  of  Hebrew,  because  the  Jews  had  then  ergetes  the  first. 

almost  all  forgot  their  native  tongue  :  Thus  the  ,  I  think  it  may  be  collected  from  several  pas- 
Greek  prologue  of  the  translator,  "  Having  sagesofEcclesiasticus,  that  Sirachides  the  writ- 
found  a  copy  of  no  small  learning,  or  instruc-  er,  was  of  the  priestly  line,  and  if  we  may  ciedit 
tion,  I  thought  it  most  necessary  for  me  to  be-  the  reading  in  some  Greek  MSS,  Ecclus.  I.  3. 
stow  some  diligence  and  travel  to  interpret  it  he  was  descended  from  Eleaser,  the  brother  of 
with  great  watchfulness,  and  skill  in  my  leizure  Simon  Justus  the  high  priest  ;  and  should  that 
hours  to  bring  the  book  to  an  end,  and  set  it  be  allowed,  1  make  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  the 
forth,  or  publish  it  for  their  use,  who  in  this  younger,  to  have  translated  a8  years  sooner 
Egyptian  dispersion,  or  peregrination  were  giv-  than  Archbishop  Usher  doth,  iv's.  in  the  first 
en  to  study  or  learning,  lieing  before  prepared  year  of  Euergetes  the  second,  ante  Chr.  169. 
in  manners  to  live  according  to  the  law."  This  and  not  in  his  "^Sth  year,  132,  which  would 
was  the  very  end  proposed  by  his  grandfather  protract  the  translator's  lile  too  long. 
in  writing  the  book,  "  to  the  intent,"  says  the  I  would  not  be  thought  in  the  table  to  fix 
translator  in  the  same  prologue,  that  those  the  year  precisely,  when  each  priest  entered  on 
which  are  desirous  "  to  learn,  and  are  addicted  his  office.  It  is  suflicient  for  our  purpose,  that 
to  these  things,  might  profit  much  more  in  living  it  is  near  the  time  specified,  allowing  about 
according  to  the  liw."  Such  a  change  in  Ian-  thirty  years  to  each  priest's  continuance  rn  his 
guagc  in  the  same  people,  might  easily  happen  office. 
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Before  Christ 

SO  J  Ptol.  Lagi  beg 


Jaddus 


r— » 

Onias  1. — Menasse. 
In  his  Reign  ( 

300  bef.  C. Simon  the  Just  began  his  priesthood. - 


292  C- 
285  C.  Ptol.  Philad. 

!^5y  C, 
247  C.  Eiiergetes  I. 


233  C, 
229--Ptol.  Philop. 


Eleazar  brother  of  Simon 
-Menasse  brother  of  Onias  I. 


-Eleazar 
Sirach 


Onias  II.  son  of  Simon 


219  C- 

20J  Ptol.  Epiph. 
199  C. 


-Simon  II. 
1 


Onias  Ill-Jesus  called  - 
Jason 


17oC.- 


Onias  called— Lysimachus 
Menelaus 


Jason 


173  C.         Menelaus 
181  C.  Ptol.  Philop. 
169     II  Philometor  de- 
posed and  fled  to 
his  brother  whom 
the  Alexandrians 
had  made  king, 
fior    ^'^X  P'i''"'Tietor 
oyu.     J  J  piiyscon,  or  Euergetes  II. 


.lesus  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
293  C. — he  might  be  9  or  10  years  old, 
or  two  before  Simon  the  Just  died. 
For  he  saw  him  officiate,  Ecclus.  1.  1. 
^\7- —  C.  Went  into"  Egypt  under  Pto- 
lomy    Phiiadclph,  at  the  death    of 
Ptoiomy  Philadelph  ;  aged  55. 
— Some  time  under  Euergetes  I.  writ  Ec- 
clus, aged  about  66. — for  he  was  old 
when  he  writ  it  about  232  C. 


Sirach  son  of  Jesus  the  Elder. 

Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  the  translator, 
who,  if  he  translated,  in  the  38th 
year  of  his  coming  into  Egypt,  and 
that  38th  year  fell  on  I.  Pliyscon,  or 
Eucrg.  11.  when  he  was  about  60 
years  or  iipwards,  he  must  have 
come  into  Egypt  207  before  Christ, 
i.  e.  in  the  end  of  Ptol.  Philopator. 
At  which  time  Jesus  might  be  about 
22  years  of  age. 


1 


But  whether  the  elder  Sirachides  was  of  the  family  of  Simon  the  high  priest  by  Eleazar  or  not, 
it  is  certain  he  was  of  a  competent  age  to  remember  Simon's  graceful  performing  of  the  duty  of 
high  priest  :  That  he  was  not  of  sufficient  age  and  experience,  before  the  reign  of  Euergetes  I. 
to  write  his  book,  in  old  age :  And  that  the  reign  of  Euergetes  I.  was  too  short  (24  years)  for 
his  grandson  in  advanced  years,  to  translate  this  book  under  the  same  Euergetes  :  As  on  the 
other  hand,  the  grandson  must  have  lived  beyond  the  usual  period  of  men,  to  begin  this  trans- 
lation in  tiie  .'iSth  year  of  Euergetes  II.  according  to  Usher,  or  his  father  Syrach  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  like  period,  did  he,  the  son,  at  the  38th  year  of  his  life,  reach  the  reign  of  Euergetes 
11.  and  yet  his  grandfather  Jesus  be  acquainted  with  Simon  the  first. 

E.  DURESME. 


A 

CRITICAL    COMMENTARY 


UPON    THK   BOOK   O* 


THE    WISDOM    OF   JESUS   THE    SON    OF    SIRACH. 


Sftkfiaifitui,  qui  Ssfi'imlia  Jtsu  F.  Siraci  inscribitur,  pleraque  cum  Praverbiis  Salomonis  habet  conimunia,  nifi  quod  hie  noAer  copiosior  e»^,  & 
minu*  hibrt  Hiffi'ultaiis.  Ex  ce  certius,  and  minore  cum  periculo  disccnt  moralem  Philosophiam  studiosi,  quam  ex  ullu  P/ulone, aut  Ariittttlc, 
Sullm^rr.  Prtr/at.  M  I'tri.  Let.  JuJ^i, 

nfinrnttutinm  W'  Wirvfifit  {;i;i((<i|i>  h  tZ  ^itxiit  ririf  lont  vUt  ttifix  l-finXu/ilrtis,  Si  i<ii/i,t(tiri  rtfm   kri  xet(ii*i  ilIitS.  nxxifitt  St  it  rirus 
atxr^a^^^Tau,  xat  i  ^«f  etirrx  It*  xa^iav  aiifi  fefir^vrtreU'  loir  y«g  aiira  •aotriri^^xitis  xrayrx  iff^vffn,  cap,  1. 

"1^171}  Sti  ix  ifioi /*irv  lx4^iitret,aXka  iffaifft  rtts  ix^yirwfi  fo^iaj.  cap.  XZiv. 


CHAP.  T^  O  ye  kings,  be  instructed,  ye  that  are  judges 

of  tiie  earth;  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,"  &c. 
THE  ARGUMENT.  jj^g  philosopher  assigns  two  reasons  why  ma- 
dS  the  title  of  this  book  is  Wisdom,  the  author  gistrates  shouhd  be  particularly  careful  to  give 
verif  properlii  opens  it   with  the  recommenda-  public  testimony  of  their  goodness  ;  "  because 
tion  of'  righleoitsness,  ivhich  is  a  principal  part  the  people  will  be  less  jealous  of  suffering  any 
of  it;  a  virtue  necessarif  to  be  obsei-ved bij  a/l,.  injury   from    such    whom   they  believe  to  be 
but  more  particularhf  bij  the  rulers  and  judges  righteous  ;  and  will  be  less  disposed  to  attempt 
of  the  earth,   this  being  the  chief  end  of  their  an  injury  against  such  of  whom  they  entertain 
appointmcnty  the  pursuit  of  this  end  tlieir  great  the   highest  opinion."    Politic,   lib.  v.  c.    11. 
dutif,  and  the  attainment  of  it  tfieir  true  glory.  And  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,   that  one 
He  t lien  proceeds  to  shew  in  general  the  neces-  reason  why  rukrs  are  called  gods  in  Scripture, 
5/V//  of  right  sentiments  of  God,  and  the  folly  Psal.  Ixxxii.   6.   is,  that  they  ought  to  imitate 
of  mistrusting.,  awl  murmuring  against  his  pro-  the  deity  in  the  perfection  of  goodness.     [This 
vidence  ;  that  as  he  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words, 
no  disguise  or  hifpocrisy  can  impose  upon  him,  and  undoubtedly  designed   by  the  author,  be- 
fwr  be  concealed  from  him  ;  that  i^ickednessjint  cause,  ch.  vi.    1.   he  calls  those   very  persons, 
brought  death  into-  the  world,  which  Gad  un-  S/xara/  Trifarov  ytji.     Where  see   the  three  verses 
willingly  inficts  upon  men,  who  were  originally  which   follow,  and  ver.  9-]     liut  besides  this 
designed  for  a  blessed  state  bf  immortality.  acceptation  of  judges  of  the  earth,  there  is  ano- 
ther sense  suggested  by  "  Messieurs  du  Port 
jOVE  righteousness,  ye  that  be  judges  of  the  Royal:     Les   Saints    expliquent   ccs    paroles 
earth.']     We  find  the  like  command  given  comme  estant  djtes  a  tons  les  hdelles,"  who 
to  Joshua,  when  God  appointed  him  to  sue-  according  to  some  of  the  fathers,  will   be  ap- 
cced  Moses  in  the  government  of  his  people:  pointed  judges  of  the  earth.     And  indeed  St 
•'  the  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  Austin  thus  interprets  the  very  words  of  this 
thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  author,  ol  xfhoyjii;  rh  -^h,    (see  Comment,   on 
and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  ac-  P>al.  ii.)  from  the  Christian  doctrine,  probably, 
cording  to  all  that  is  written  therein  ;  for  then  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  '^  Know  ye  not,  that  the  Saints 
thou  shalt  make  thy  way  pr»sperous,  and  then  shall  judge  the  world  .^  rJr  xoV^s^  xf,rJ<r; ;  Hence 
thou  shalt  have  good  success,"  Josh.  i.  8.  where  i  xf/rlif  r7,c  dxuf^lr^c,  became  the  style  of  a  great 
the  marginal   reading,  thou  shalt  do  wisely,  Saint,  and  is  yet  used  as  the  standing  title  of 
taken  from  the  Hebrew,  and  confirmed  by  the  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  of 
LXX,  seems  f.ir  preferable.     The  same  direc-  other  eastern  patriarchs.     That  this  construc- 
tion is  giVen,  PsaL  ii.  10,  1 1.    "  Be  wise  now,  tion  might  be  intended  here  may  seem  probable, 
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because  the  author  of  this  book  uses  the  same 
expression  in  the  same  sense,  ch.  iii.  8.  where, 
speaking  professedly  of  the  saints,  or  the  best 
of  men,  he  says,  K^mTiv  'iirn  i,  KfoL^nwi  Kxar.  Up- 
on which  words  Grotius,  and  other  commen- 
tators scruple  not  to  refer  to  Matt.  xix.  98. 
and  Apocal.  ii.  26.  and  other  places  where  the 
judgment  of  the  world  by  the  saints  is  men- 
tioned. Both  these  passages  in  this  writer 
may  easily  be  accounted  for,  if  there  was  any 
fonndation  for  Grotius's  observation  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  notes,  viz.  that  the  translator 
of  this  book  was  a  Christian,  "  qui  Christiana 
quaedam  commodis  locis  addidit."  If  tliat 
great  man  had  given  any  proof  of  his  remark, 
then  indeed  these  passages  might  be  more  just- 
ly suspected,  and  esteemed  instances  of  the 
truth  of  his  observation. 

Ibid.  T/iink  of  the  Lord  with  a  good  heart .'\ 
♦yow«7i  ortjiJ  TV  K-jj>/'«  it  xyxiiirnli.  Our  translators, 
because  it  follows  immediately  ^  ir  dvKoTyfIt 
Ka^lixt:  ^nimcili  auliv,  have  consi<lered  ayaSoVnf, 
as  well  as  otTAoVnc,  as  relating  to  the  heart.  But 
according  to  Grotius,  sentite  de  Dumlno  in  Iwni- 
tate,  is  a  Hebraism  for  bene  sentlte,  (which  is  the 
sense  of  Calmet  and  the  rest  of  the  commenta- 
tors, of  Coverdale's  and  the  Geneva  Bibles) 
think  of  God  justly  and  worthily,  i.  e.  have 
right  sentiments  of  his  goodness,  power,  (which 
the  Arabic  Version  understands  in  particulap) 
and  his  other  attributes :  consider  what  God 
is,  and  what  ye  yourselves  are  ;  what  God  is, 
and  what  ye  yourselves  are  ;  what  great  things 
he  hath  done  for  you,  and  what  unworthy  re- 
turns ye  have  made  him.  This  certainly  is  the 
better  construction,  (if  the  Hebraism  may  be 
depended  upon)  and  comprehends  more  than 
our  translation  of  the  place.  This  instruction 
is  very  jjroperly  inserted  in  the  entrance  of  this 
word,  because  a  right  opinion  concerning  God 
is  the  basis  and  i'ouadation  of  all  virtue  and 
goodness.   Thus'Origen,  ^amn  yoif  ol^m  i,\\^a.iuy.*. 

vcuar   rat  aft%i  «ye»»  rir .  dffie^vnaf    Qtii   \e^ar    t«- ^ 

cr/Vjr.  Cont.  Marcion.  p.  2.  tor  the  better  Goil 
is  understood',  with  the  more  rational  religion 
will  he  be  worship])ed,  and  with  a  homage  more 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  free  from  any  mixture 
of  superstition  or  idolatry. 

Ibid.  And ia  simpliciti/  oj  heart  seek  him.'\  i.  e. 
AVith  sincerity  and  singleness  of  heart, as  Cover- 
dale  renders,  in  opposition  to  double-minded- 
ness,  which  the  scripture  so  frequently  con- 
demns, and  the  Hebrew  well  expresses  by  a 
heart  and  a  heart,  divided  as  it  were  betwixt 
God  and  tl\e  world  ;  and  thus  St  Bernard  seems 


to  understand  it.  "  Seek  not  any  thing,  says 
he,  more  than  God,  or  so  much  as  God,  be- 
cause he  is  above  every  thing  ;  seek  not  any 
thing  with  God,  or  next  unto  him,  because  he 
alone  is  sufficient  for  every  thing.  De  Div. 
Serm.  37.  A  person  of  such,  a  temper  is  ele- 
gantly called  by  the  son  of  Siracli,  a  sinner  that 
goeth  two  ways,  Ecclus.  ii.  12. 

Ver.  2.  He  zdU  be  found  of  them  that  tempt' 
him  nut.']      (In  the  Greek,  tJf/V)te?a(,  is  found.) 
Though  it  is  certain  tiiat  tempting  God,  is  used- 
in  Scripture,  not  only  for  presumption  and  too 
much  conhdence,   but  also  for  too  little  con- 
fidence, or  diffidence  and  distrust,  which  latter 
is  the  sense  that  Grotius  and  Calmet  take  it  in  ; 
yet  for  what  reason  it  should  be  so  taken  here 
(especially  as  the  following  words  express  tliis 
very  thing,  xiiz.   "  that  he  shevveth  himself  to- 
those  that  do  not  distrust  him)   is  not  easy  to  • 
conceive;  unless  we  will  make  a  difference  in« 
the  degrees  of  distrust  expressed   by  ra-ufa'^wirm- 
and  d-Tinjir,  as  there  seems  to  be  in  tiie  degrees 
of  discovery  God  makes  of  himself,  ex])ressed 
by  iJf/Vxt'/a/  and  (/xfuyi'lt'ioir  or  else  interpret  aV;rv- 
ffiY  of  incredulity  or  slowness  of  belief,  which  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.    But  the  most 
natural  construction  of  the  whole  verse  is  given 
by  Messieurs  du  Port  Royal,   who  interpret- 
tempting  God,  of  every   instance  of  hypocrisy 
and  disguise,  on  ne  cherche  point  Dieu  azec  un- 
ccBur  simple :  This  is  so  agreeable  to  the  aorxoVnc  ■ 
Ka^liai;  before-mcutioncd,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
following  verses,  that  it  claims  the  preference. 
And  then,  as  it  is  another  proper  effect  of  the- 
simjilicity  of  the  heart,  to  be  as  free  from  sus- 
picions and  distrust,  as  it  is  from  craft  or  pre- 
tence, i"^  aV/rSff;,  rendered  and  understood  as- 
in  our  translation,  follows  most  aptly  and  na- 
turally. 

Ver.  S.  Fhrfroward  thoughts.']  tuoKio)  KoynTfiol. . 
2>co\ik  j)ropcrIy  \s  tortuoius,JieJuosiis,?in(.],  when 
applied  to  thoughts,  must  denote  cra/ti/,  capti- 
ous, intriguing,  subtle,  prevaricating,  and  every 
thing  which  is  the  reverse  of  aV^Sc.  I  doubf 
therefore  of  the  propriety  of  rendering  it  by  fro- 
ward,  which  denotes  rather  perverseness  or  ob- 
stinacy, as  our  translators  render  the  word, 
Prov.  xvii.  20.  from  another  sense  of  irxo\;«(,  viz. 
crooked,  hard  to  be  reduced  to  a  right  line.  But 
this  sense  of  wiliness  or  dissimulation  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  context,  for  it  is  said  to  separate 
from  God,  i.  e.  God  is  not  to  be  found  by  an 
hypocrite;  and  the  reason  follows  in  the  fifth 
verse.  [euSJc,  right  or  straight,  is  the  opposite- 
to  cxswsV.      Acts  viii.   21.   «'   yif   xaf5/a   <r«   vk    'Uif,, 
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jwflwce  itiiruf  n  €>«b.  which  is  taken  from  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  S7.  Propertius  iii.  3.  Jiecia  animi  pri' 
mum  (lel/uil  esse  r/Vi.] 

Ibid.  And  his  jxnser  rvhcn  it  is  tried,  repy-oveth 
the  umvise.]  This  is  variously  apprehended  by 
the  commentators.  Clarius  would  have  it, "  that 
the  approved  virtue  of  good  men  renders  them 
the  fittest  to  reprove  the  ungodly."  liadwell 
says,  Pronvmen  ejus  adjunxi,  ut  an  Deurn  refer- 
aiur.  So  have  our  translators  inj^^ertcd  it  ; 
though  his  should  have  been  in  Italic  letters, 
because  not  in  the  original.  Castellio,  the 
same  in  sense  ;  so  also  Grotius  understands  it, 
and  expounds  it,  "  that  there  is  sufficient  e.x- 
]}erience  of  the  power  of  God  to  confute  all 
those  will)  deny  his  providence."  But  how 
does  this  suit  with  the  context  ?  I  think  Mes- 
sieurs du  Port  Royal  preserve  the  connection 
much  better,  et  lors  que  les  homines  -ceulent  ten- 
ter sa  puissance  (tempt  him  by  their  hypocrisy, 
as  above,  or,  as  they  explain  it  here  in  their 
notes,  en  feignant  le  chcrcner  au  mane  terns  qu^vn 
ie  deshonorej  elle  les  convuinc  de  folie,  i.  e.  as 
they  explain  it,  God  punishes  their  folly  by 
giving  them  up  to  their  own  unruly  aflfections. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  third  verse  seems  to  be 
to  this  effect ;  guileful  thoughts  set  us  at  a  dis- 
tarvce  from  God  and  his  truth,  he  is  too  great 
and  powerful  a  being  to  be  treated  with  art  or 
craft ;  and  when  men  presume  to  treat  him  so, 
recalcitrat  undique  tutus  (as  Horace  said  of  Au- 
gustus) they  are  sure  to  suffer  for  their  folly. 
This  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  words  imme- 
diately following. 

^  er.  4.  Fur  into  a  malicious  soul  xcisdom  shall 
not  e/iier.^  ¥.1;  xxKaTi^^ny  '^■j^Kr.  Here  again  is 
meant  the  crrif/i/,  desii^ning,  evil  plotting  soul, 
and  not  merely  the  malicious  soul,  as  onr  trans- 
lators have  rendered.  And  thus  Badvvell  un- 
derstands xatccTixm,  anima  quce  malum  molitur  ^• 
macliinatur.  St  Gregory  has  a  just  and  appo- 
site observation  :  "  i)eus  dc  supcrnis  mysteriis 
illorum  mentes  radio  suae  visitationis  illuminat, 
(pios  nulla  (unbni  duplicitatis  obscurat."  De 
Cur.  Pastor,  p.  3.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  understand  it,  *'  of  a  soul  polluted 
with  many  sins."  And  in'decd  it  must  be  con- 
fessed in  favour  of  this  interprelation,  that  all 
sin,  especi  lily  long  continued  in,  indis])0ses  the 
soul  for  the  reception  of  divine  wisdom,  and 
renders  it  an  incapable  subject  of  divine  grace; 
whereas  holiness  composes  our  natures  into 
such  a  regular  temper,  as  is  of  all  others-  the 
most  tit  to  receive  religious  impressions,  and  to 
procure  us  the  presence  and  aid  of  God's  grace. 


This  sense  Jias  some  countenance  from  what 
follows. 

Ibid.  Nor  dwell  in  the  hodi/  that  is  subject  unto 
sin."]  Not  barely  subject,  or  liable  unto  sin  ;  that 
cannot  be  the  meaning,  for  this  all  persons  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  temptations  must  be  in 
danger  of  committing  ;  but  the  sense  is,  divine 
wisdom  will  not  dwell  in  such  who  are  bound, 
or  subjected  under  the  dominion  of  sin  :  And 
so  the  V'ulgatc  renders,  nee  halntabit  in  corpore 
subdito  peccatis ;  and  Coverdale's  version  has  it, 
ner  dicell  in  the  bodtj  that  is  subdued  unto  synne, 
or  rather  in  bondage,  as  a  debtor  unto  sin  ;  for 
so  xa7x;^j>t5f,  which  is  a  forensic  term,  properly 
signifies.  What  the  Jews  observe  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  that  it  dwells  not  with  sadness,  is 
true  of  divine  wisdom,  that  it  dwells  not  with 
wickedness,  i.  e.  in  a  soul  subject  or  enslaved 
to  vicious  and  irregular  passions.  And  so  long 
as  n)en  allow  themselves  in  any  known  sin,  suf- 
fer any  vice  wilfully  to  remain  in  them  unsub- 
dued, so  long  they  deprive  themselves  of  the 
presence  or  inhabitation  of  this  heavenly  guest. 
It  is  observable  that  the  author  here  insists  up- 
on purity  both  in  body  and  spirit.  Nor  is 
wisdom,  as  understood  by  this  writer,  to  be  at- 
tained without  such  a  perfect  integrity.  The 
body  itself,^  indeed,  as  such,  cannot  be  the  ha- 
bitation of  wisdom  ;  but  through  the  strict  u- 
nion  which  is  between  it  and  the  soul,  the  ac- 
tions and  passions  of  one  necessarily  affect  the 
other.  Hence  the  pollutions  of  the  soul  com- 
municate themselves  to  tlie  body,  as  the  defile- 
ments of  the  body  vitiate  and  infect  the  soul. 
With  great  reason,  therefore,  it  is  required  as 
a  necessary  means  towards  obtaining  wisdom, 
that  we  should  gloriiy  God  both  in  our  bodies 
and  in  our  spirits,  which  is  the  advice  of  the 
inspired  writer,  I  Cor.  vi.  '20. 

Ver.  5.  For  the  Holif  Spirit  of  discipline  xcdljlee 
deceit. '\  The  Jews  apply  the  name  of  spirit  to 
several  habits  of  the  soul.  Thus  we  meet  with 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might, 
&c.  isa.  ii.  i?.  and  here  the  spirit  of  discipline: 
But  I  think,  with  Calmet,  it  would  be  better 
rendered, ///e  Holi)  Spirit  of  instruction  xcilljlee  de- 
ceit, that  being  a  more  proper  word  than  disci- 
pline, which  our  translators  use  ;  for  the  con- 
text recpiires  that  precise  sense,  and  discipline 
has  a  general  and  more  lax  sense  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  some  manuscripts  accordingly  read, 
ayw  ornu,*(a  (7»f/'af,  which  confirms  this.  Seneca 
has  a  very  remarkable  passage  among  his  epis- 
tles to  this  purpose  :  '•  Sacer  inest  in  nobis  spi- 
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ritus,  bonorurn  malornmquc  custos  &  observa- 
tor ;  &  quemadmodum  nos  ilium  tractatmis, 
ita  &  ille  nos."  "  Tiiere  is  a  holy  s])irit  resid- 
ing in  us,  who  watches  and  observes  both  good 
and  bad  men,  and  will  treat  us  after  the  same 
manner,  that  we  treat  liim."  Nor  is  the  rea- 
son wiiich  is  assigned  lor  the  residence  and  a- 
bode  ot"  a  demon,  or  good  genius,  with  So- 
crates, after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  less 
worthy  of  notice  :  "  Do  not  wonder,  says  Max> 
imiis  Tyrius,  that  such  a  spirit  should  dwell 
with  Socrates,  whose  purity  of  body,  goodness 
of  soul,  devotion  towards  (jod,and  integrity  to 
man,  rendered  iiim  worthy  of  such  a  friend." 
Dissert.  "26. 

Ibid.  And lemoief  10711  thought.^  that  ate  zcith- 
oul  uitdeislunfliiig,  mid  Tuilt  not  abide  xdieti  un- 
righteomne.is  anneth  /«.]  Probably  llie  true 
reading  here  of  the  original  is,  aVo  ytyujuut  «Vt.r- 
biruy,  and  not  d^iHTut,  as  ail  the  printed  copies 
have  it :  For  tlie  contevt  plainly  shews,  and 
even  the  sentence  immediately  foregoing,  that 
not  billy  or  weak  thoughts,  but  guileful  inten- 
tions, and  deceitful  j)ractices  are  to  be  under- 
btood.  What  is  here  said  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
struction, with  respect  to  artifice  and  dissimu- 
lation, is  no  less  true  of  those  holy  spirits  who 
are  the  appointed  guardians  of  mankind,  with 
respect  to  unrighteousness  in  general;  for  these, 
who  with  much  tender  concern  and  aftection- 
ate  hopes  minister  to  man's  salvation,  are  for- 
ced with  regret  to  leave  the  care  and  habitation 
of  the  profligate  and  irreclaimable,  and  with 
sorrow  cry  out  to  one  another,  as  »!»<»  angels 
did  in  the  Jewish  temple,  wlien  through  many 
profanations  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  their  charge, 
fitraSahuf^ir  ft%v%r,  let  US  depart  heiicc.  Joseph. 
<le  Bell.  Judaic,  lib.  7-  And  it  is  very  obser- 
vable, that  when  the  wickedness  of  the  old 
world  was  arrived  to  its  height,  (Jod  pronoun- 
ces, w  fii'.  naloif^ein^  TO  or»jt^a  ftv  it  T«i(  at^funK,  Gen. 
vi.  3.  J\Ji/  spirit  aIiuU  nut  a/'u:ai/s  (onttiiue  in  suck 
men;  tiie  sense  of  which  passage  our  version 
expresses  imperfectly  by  strking  with  men.  See 
John  xiv.  2a. 

In  confirmation  of  the  present  reading,  amx- 
tytc/^av  djuy'iTur,  it  is  urged,  (that  the  same  ex- 
j)ression  occurs  below,  ch.  xi.  \5.  «'►'<  St  Knyic/xur 
ojjWnui,  and  it  is  liard  to  say,  what  can  be  the 
sense  of  deutUrxt  liere,  d^unrtc;  is  iuco7i.sideiate, 
■without  refleuion,  as  well  as  sillti,  and  'without 
understanding ;  and  so  it  is  to  be  taken  in  seve- 
ral places  in  the  New  Testament ;  as  likewise 
the  XQ.rh'jyviy.fjii,  which  is  translated  to  under >,land, 
ghould  be  to  consider.  Matt.  xiii.  11).  When  any 
f^ffi  heareth  tlu:  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  under- 


slandeth  it  not,  5  /<»  uw/nAoi,  and  considereth  it  not, 
as  the  sense  manifestly  requires.  So  Mark  vii. 
14.  KKViTi  fitt  vriiyli;  i)  uvyli'i,  hear  and  consider  i  the 
consequence  of  which  consideration  is  under- 
standing.    See  also  this  author,  chap.  vi.  1.  'a- 

Ibid.  And  iviU  not  abide  xshen  unrighteousness 
comelh  /«.]  It  will  have  no  fellowship  with 
the  ungodly.  Wi)en  the  spirit  of  wisdom  en- 
ters into  the  soul  of  a  man,  it  enlightens  and 
improves  it  ;  but  if  he  afterwards  abandons 
himself  to  wickedness,  the  good  spirit  will 
leave,  and  flee  from  him,  for  wickedness  and 
wisdom  cannot  subsist  together.  This  obser- 
vation was  verified  particularly  in  Solomon 
himself,  wiio,  when  he  followed  the  corrup- 
tions of  an  evil  heart,  was  forsaken  of  wisdom, 
and  fell  into  gross  errors.  The  prophet  therefore 
with  great  judgment  joins  together  the  spirit  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  xi.2. 

Ver.  6.  For  wisdmn  is  a  hiving  spirit.  ]  i.  e.  A 
hearty  well-wisher  to,  and  promoter  of  the 
good  of  mankind,  and,  in  particular  a  lover 
of  their  souls.  15ut  how  is  the  punishing  a 
blasphemer,  an  insiance  of  the  great  love  and 
philanthropy  of  this  spirit  ?  It  beenjs  rather  a 
proof  of  its  severity,  than  kindness  and  good 
nature.  The  answer  and  true  sense  is,  that 
though  wisdom  be  such  a  kind  and  merciful 
spirit,  yet  her  regard  to  justice  is  such,  that 
she  will  not  acquit  the  blasphemer;  and  so  St 
Austin,  De  Mendacio,  caj).  16.  explains  it. 
These  may  be  su]iposed  the  words,  and,  as  it 
were,  soliloquy,  of  a  wicked  man,  comforting^ 
liimself  in  the  midst  of  his  evil  courses  atrainst 
danger,  because  divine  wisdom  is  a  loving  and  . 
compassionate  spirit :  And  then  the  words  im-  . 
mediately  following  will  contain  the  answer 
to  this  vain  subterfuge  and  weak  pretencej  viz.  . 
that  liotwiihstanding  the  affectionate  tender- 
ness of  this  spirit,  which  is  confessed  on  all 
hands,  and  dis])layed  every  where,  yet  cannot 
bhe  act  so  inconsistently  and  unsuitably  io  her 
holy  nature,  as  to  excuse  the  blasphemer.  And 
thus  the  Syriac  version  understands  it,  "ami- 
cus est  quidem  hominum  spiritus  sapientiae,  at 
non  justificat  impinm."  And  Junius,  after 
having  stated  the  objection,  answers  it  in  like 
manner,  "  Humanus  quidem  est,  fateor,  sed 
tamen  non  propterea  injuslus  est,  (jui  hominia 
blasphemi  maledicta  impune  abire  sinat."  See 
Comment  in  loc. 

J  bid.  And  leilt  not  accpdt,  &c.]      (5  wx-  5  sig- 
nifies  et  tuinen  in  very  many  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  and   in  other  authors.     It  shouli[  , 
be  rendered  h.ere,  nevertheless  it  xcill  not,  &c.> 
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Ibid.  Anrf  will  not  acquit  a  blasphemer  of  his 
voords.]  Or,  as  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Greek  is,  "  hold  him  guiltless  with  respect  to 
his  lips."  Si5ch  whose  mouths  are  full  of  curs- 
ing, deceit,  and  fraud,  and  under  whose  tongue 
is  ungodliness  and  vanity,  who  dare  be  out- 
rageous against  God,  or  deceitful  and  injurious 
to  their  neighbour,  shall  be  answerable  for  what 
is  not  conformable  to  truth  and  sincerity  :  All 
falsehood  and  deceit  in  general  either  open  or 
concealed,  and  whatsoever  proceeds  from  the 
heart  or  the  lips  that  may  do  hurt,  is  not  only 
detestable  to  this  divine  Spirit,  but  will  be  pu- 
nished severely  by  it.  This  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs  is  called  z.  froneard  mouth,  which  the 
Vu'.trar  Latin  translates  sometimes  a  mouth  with 


two  tongues 


Ibid.  For  God  is  witness  of  Us  reins,  and  a 
true  beholder  oj  his  heart,  and  a  hearer  of  his 
tongue.']  The  sentiment  here  is  like  that  in 
king  David's  fine  charge  to  Solomon  ;  "  And 
thou,  Solomon  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of 
thy  father,  and  serve  liim  with  a  perfect  heart, 
and  with  a  willing  mind,  for  the  Lord  searcli- 
eth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  thoughts,"  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 
God's  judgment  alone  therefore  is  infallible  as 
to  mens  real  goodness  and  inward  dispositions  ; 
for  whereas  men  judge  of  llieir  neighbour's 
heart  by  his  words  or  actions,  which  are  often 
deceittui,  God,  on  the  contrary,  judges  of  mens 
words  and  actions  as  he  sees  their  heart,  and 
knows  their  reins.  Bui  the  observation  in  this 
place  relates  not  so  much  to  God's  infinite 
knowledge  in  general,  as  to  his  discovery  of 
guile  and  deceit  in  particular. 

^'er.  7.  for  (he  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jilleth  the 
xcorld."]  i.  e.  Is  infinite  and  immense,  is  not 
bounded  by  any  place  or  space,  but  spreads 
himself  to  all  places  that  we  can  either  see  or 
imagine,  and  infinitely  beyond  ;  so  that  we 
cannot  say,  J)e  is  here,  and  not  there  ;  thus  far 
he  reaches,  and  no  farther.  St  Gregory  de- 
scribes God,  "  intra  omnia  non  inclusus,  extra 
omnia  non  exclusus,  supra  omnia  non  elatus, 
infra  omnia  non  deprcssus  :"  Lib.  y.  Moral. 
Or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  old  philo- 
sopher, lie  is  a  being,  "  whose  centre  is  every 
where,  and  his  circum^rence  no  where.  But 
nothing  can  equal  what  God  says  of  himself, 
♦'  Am  1  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  alar  ofl^^  ? 
can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  ?  do  not  1  fill  heaven  and  earth, 
saiti)  the  Lord?"  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  Psal.  cxxxix.  7. 

ibid.  And  that  which  containeth  all  things ^  hath 


knowledge  of  the  voiic.']  Some  manuscripts  read 
i  Tunx^ar,  which  probably  is  the  true  readintr. 
See  Calmet  and  St  Austin,  in  Speculo,  and 
Orig.  in  Lpist.  ad  Rom.  cap.  9-  lib.  7.  Thus 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  expound  it,  the 
former  rendering,  "  illequi  tenet  omnia  scienter 
habet  vocem  ipsius  ;"  and  the  latter,  "  8t  qui 
creaturas  omnes  amplectitur,  possidet  notitiani 
vocis."  Covcrdale's  version  is  to  the  same 
purpose,  <'  and  the  same  that  upholdcth  all 
things,  hath  knowledge  also  of  the  voice."  But 
the. rendering  of  the  Vulgate  here  is  very  faultv, 
and  even  ungrammatical :  As  the  former  sen- 
tence respected  God's  omnipresence,  this  takes 
in  his  infinite  knowledge,  which  extends  itself 
to,  and  takes  cognizance  of,  what  passes  every 
where.  AVith  respect  to  our  woixis,  that  of  the 
Psalmist  is  most  full,  "  Lo,  there  is  not  a  word 
in  my  tongue,  but  thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  it  al- 
together ;  Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  With  respect  to  our 
actions,  that  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  "  the  Lord 
is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  actions  are 
weighed  ;"  I  Sam,  ii.  3.  where  the  reading  of  the 
LXX  is  very  observable,  04of  yvutrmr  KJj>«f,  i,  e. 
"  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledges,"  which,  as 
Bishop  Pearson  expresses  it,  are  so  plural,  or  ra.' 
\\\er  infinite,  that  "  of  his  understanding  there  is 
no  number,  rni;  xrxn'tnu^  aun  vk  triv  dfSjii.i(,  See 
the  LXX  in  Psal.  cxivii.  5. 

Ver.  9-  And  the  sound  of  his  words  shall  come 
unto  the  Lord,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  wicked 
deeds.]  The  marginal  reading  here  seems  pre- 
ferable, "  for  the  reproving  of  his  wicked 
deeds."  Coverdale's  version  is  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, **  the  reporte  of  hys  wordes  shall  come 
unto  God,  so  that  his  wickedness  shall  be  pu- 
nished ;"  to  which  agrees  the  rendering  in  the 
Geneva  Bible,  "  the  sound  of  his  words 
shall  come  unto  God  for  the  correction  of  his 
iniquities;"  And  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions are  to  the  same  purpose.  And  in  this 
sense  even  our  translators  themselves  have  used 
ixiyy^Q,  the  very  verse  before,  which  they  seem 
hero  to  have  forgot. 

V^cr.  10.  For  the  ear  of  jealoustf  heareth  all 
things.]  i.  e.  God's  jealous  ear  overhears  every 
thing  ;  especially  complaints  against  the  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence  cannot  be  kept  se- 
cret from  him,  who  is  jealous  of  his  own  ho- 
nour. The  Arabic  version  therefore  of  this 
passage  is  very  just,  "  ob  Zeli  causam  res  om- 
nes audit  :"  hence  his  name  Deus  Zelotes. 
There  is  no  metaphor  more  frequent  in  the 
prophets,  than  to  represent  sin  as  spiritual  a« 
dullcry.      Jealousy,  therefore,   in   a   religious 
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sense,  means  God's  quick  sense  and  keen  re- 
sentment of  his  injured  honour,  that,  like  a 
sus})icioas  and  abused  husband,  he  is  ever  in- 
qui^^itive  and  watchful,  always  listening  to,  and 
actuateid  by,  every  report  and  whisper,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  concealed  from,  or  pass  unob- 
Ferved  by  him,  that  reflects  the  loast  dishonour 
upon  his  judofments  or  proceedings. 

Ibid.  And  the  noise  of  nittrmuririQS  if  not  //i'l.J 
^Ji(  mm  rings  here  may  either  respect  God  or 
man  ;  with  respect  to  God,  tiie  sense  is,  that 
he  will  listen  to,  and  remember  all  hard  and 
ungodly  speeches  against  him  ;  that  he  will 
punish  the  hecrct  complaints  or  open  insults  of 
such  who  dare  to  find  fault  with  the  wise  me- 
thods of  his  providence,  or  from  any  seemingly 
luiequal  dispensations  of  it,  call  his  justice  or 
goodness  in  question.  By  murmurings  with 
regard  to  men,  we  may  understand,  that  de- 
traction, though  a  covert  method  of  evil  speak- 
ing, and  generally  conveyed  by  way  of  whis- 
per, and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  yet  shall 
neither  be  undiscovered,  or  unpunished.  And 
in  this  latter  sense  St  Austin  understands  this 
passage  (De  Mendacio,  cap.  16.)  and  is  pleas- 
ed with  the  contrast  of  the  expression  :  viz. "  the 
noise  of  murmurings  ;  which  though  imagined 
to  be  secret,  and  the  slander  of  them  conveyed 
privately,  and  as  it  were  instilled  into  the  ear, 
yet  are  as  well  known,"  says  he,  "  to  God,  as 
if  they  were  spoken  aloud,  or  proclaimed  with 
the  voice  of  a  trumpet." 

Ver.  1 1 .  Therefore  heticare  of  murmuring, 
xeliich  w  unprofitable.']  i.  e.  Is  very  mischievous 
and  hurtful.  This  figure  of  speech,  called  lito- 
tes, or  meiosis,  when  less  is  said  than  is  meant,  is 
frequent  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings. 
Thus  i'rov.  XX.  9.^.  the  wise  man  saith,  •'  a  false 
balance  is  not  good,"  i.  e.  very  bad,  and  hate- 
ful to  God.  Thus  idols  are  called  "  vain  things, 
which  cannot  profit,"  i.  e.  things  which  occa- 
sion much  mischief.  And  the  most  shameful 
vices  are  called  "  things  which  arc  not  conve- 
nient," Kom.  ii.  28.  see  also  Gen.  xxxiv.  7. 
Nor  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  speaking  want- 
ing in  Cicero,  Livy,  Longinus,  and  the  best 
writers.  Thus  Virgil  calls  the  great  tyrant 
Bnsiris,  illaiidatus  ;  and  the  Stygian  lake,  /««- 
mabilis ;  though  by  his  negative  of  praise,  he 
intended  to  express  a  great  abhorrence  of  them. 
See  more  instances  in  Martyn'a  notes  on  the 
Georgics,  lib.  iii.  p.  210. 

Ibid.    And  refrain  i/our  tongue  from  backbit- 
ing ;  for  there  is  no  xcord  so  secret  that  shall  go 
for  nought,  and  the  mouth  that  belieth,  daijeth  the 


soul.']  We  cannot  better  or  more  'truly  ii>i.er- 
pret  this  verse,  than  of  those  reasonings  wh.ich 
are  contained  in  the  five  first  verses  of  the  next 
chapter  ;  nor  can  it  be  so  consistently  under- 
stood any  other  way  ;  for  in  the  v^'rses  referred 
to,  we  have  dl  the  particulars  inserted  in  this, 
viz.  the  yoyfu7/Aii:  dvai^nKm,  tlu"  xa7a>aM;(  yKaTdr,/;,  nOt 
bacUnling,  as  our  version  hath  it,  but  such  re- 
presentations of  our  mortal  ^tate,  as  are  false 
and  injurious  to  God  the  Creator — the  f8'/«* 
y.a.^^a.i'n  in  the  strictest  sense,  explained  by  "toi' 

U  'iULVroii;  KnyiaiiMivoi — ^and  «  Kith,  OU  aCCOUUt  of   in 

pernicious   consequences. And   lastly,    the 

i-o'^a  ii.(iL\a'[iv\oijLivo*,  which  literally  slayeth  the 
soul,  by  lilhng  it  with  such  vile  principles  as 
bring  it  to  destruction.  From  hence  the  con- 
nection, between  this  and  the  next  chapter,  is 
both  visible  and  necessary  ;  nor  can  wc  acconnd 
for  this  verse  so  well  in  any  other  light.  None 
of  the  commentators  have  attended  to  this,  and 
therefore  they  expound  this  verse,  either  of  /y. 
ing  strictly  so  called,  or  of  slander  in  general  ; 
but  if  wc  understand  it  of  slandering,  with  the 
marginal  reading  and  the  Geneva  bible,  we 
must  confine  it  rather  to  a  particular  branch  of 
it,  viz.  the  speaking  evil  of  God,  good  men,  or 
sacred  thingfs.  St  Bernard's  observation,  that 
"  slander  is  like  a  ser|)ent,  that  at  the  same 
time  kills  several  persons,"  is  very  just,  and  ap- 
plicable here  ;  for  a  slanderer,  that  takes  a 
wicked  pleasure  in  ridiculing  or  discrediting 
things  sacred,  ruins  himself  at  length  by  his 
libertine  notions  and  false  principles  ;  he  shoots 
liis  arrows  against  heaven,  which  are  sure  to 
fall  on  his  own  head  ;  he  poisons  the  persons 
that  listen  to  him  with  consent  and  pleasure, 
and  so  draws  them  after  him  into  tlie  same 
ruin  ;  and  he  wounds  religion,  and  consecjuent- 
ly  God  through  its  sides,  by  the  scandal  and 
groundless  suspicions  which  he  impotenlly  en- 
deavours to  fasten  upon  it. 

Ver.  12.  Seek  not  death  in  the  error  of  your 
life ;  and  pull  not  upon  ijourselves  destruction  with 
the  works  of  ipur  hands.]  It  should  be  thus  ren- 
dered, "  Seek  not  death  by  the  error  of  your  life ; 
and  pull  not  upon  yourselves  destruction  by 
the  works  of  your  hands."  The  original  words 
^y^K^Ti,  and  'i7^^T'a3.T^^,  intimate  that  wicked  men 
labour  to  be  miserable  ;  that  they  offer  a  sort 
of  violence  to  themselves  when  they  commit 
sin  ;  and  thereby  oblige  God,  unwillingly,  and 
as  it  were  with  reluctance,  to  inflict  death  on 
them.  Salvian  expresses  this  in  most  remark- 
ably strong  terms  ;  "  God,"  saith  he,  *'  is  loth 
to  punish  men,  bul  they  themselves,  cxigunt 
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&  estorquent  ut  peiiient,  vim  etiam  faciunt — - 
inanus  inferurtt  pietati  Divinae,  &  oinni  pecca- 
torum  scelcri,  quasi  omni  tclonmi  gciiere,  iiii- 
sericordiayn  Dei  expugnant."  De  Gubern.  I^ei, 
lib.  i.  As  (.ieaiii  and  dcstriiction  proceed  thus 
from  the  corrupt  abuse  of  mens  own  natural 
power  and  liberty  of  will,  we  hence  see  the  ori- 
gin of  evil. 1  observed  of  the  former  verse, 

that  it  was  best  explained  by  a  reference  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  cliapter  ;  so  the  like 
reference  to  it  is  equally  proper  and  necessary 
in  this,  for  much  the  same  order  of  sentiments 
will  be  found  in  the  cautions  here  given  :  "  Seek 
not  death,"  i.  e.  court  it  not,  h  ■aKo.r,)  {a>i(;,  which 
error  of  life  is  explained  in  6,  7»  8,  and  9th 
verses  of  the  next  chapter  :  and  the  following 
verses  there,  viz.  10,  11,  1'2.  that  express  a  de- 
gree of  wickedness  which  amounts  to  a  cove- 
iiant  or  compact  with  death,  are  here  caution- 
ed agamst,  by  "  pull  not  upon  yourselves  de- 
struction ;"  for  io-ija-a/  mflfoi'  is  as  much  above 
^v\Kit  ^imlar,  as  acts  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  in- 
justice, are  above  voluptuousness  in  the  climax 
of  a  bad  life. 

Ver.  13.  For  God  made  not  dealJi.'\  i.  e.  He 
designed  not  originally  the  entrance  of  death 
into  the  world.  Man,  whom  God  at  first  made 
an  image  of  his  own  eternity,  in  his  state  of  in- 
nocence had  the  pleasing  prospect  of  immorta- 
lity ;  and  if  he  had  continued  upright,  his  o- 
bedience  would  have  been  crowned  with  it. 
Bishop  Bull  hath  a  most  excellent  discourse  up- 
on the  state  of  man  before  the  fall ;  it  is  his 
opinion  there,  that  "  this  never-ending  hfe  of 
happiness,  promised  to  our  first  parents  if  they 
had  continued  obedient,  and  grown  up  to  per- 
fection under  that  economy  wherein  they  were 
placed,  would  not  have  been  continued  in  the 
earthly  paradise,  but  only  have  commenced 
there,  and  been  perpetuated  in  a  higher  state ; 
and  after  such  a  trial  of  their  obedience,  as 
should  seem  sufficient  to  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
they  should  have  been  translated  from  earth  to 
heaven."     Buli  Opera  Posth,  Vol.  IV.  Disc.  5. 

Ibid.  Neither  hath  he  pleasure  in  the  destruction 
•/the  living.']  God  does  not  sport  himself,  like 
a  merciless  tyrant,  with  the  lives  of  his  creatures, 
but  is  tender  of  their  welfare,  ever  disposed  to 
do  them  good,  and  ready  to  communicate  hap- 
piness to  them,  if  their  own  obstinacy  and  evil 
behaviour  do  not  obstruct  it.  And  therefore, 
if,  notwithstanding  these  gracious  intentions  of 
God  in  their  favour,  men  do  finally  perish,  their 
miscarriage  Qiust  be  ascribed  to  their  own  per- 
Tfcse  willSj,  ajui  sinful^  a^d^e  of  ^jj^ix,  lit^cj;^;. 


Chap.  I. 

And  thus  God  declares  expressly  in  Hosea  xiii. 
9.  "  O  Israel,  thy  destruction  is  from  thyself," 
/.  e.  God  is  not  the  cause  of  any  evil,  either  of 
sin  or  punishment ;  but  thy  sin,  whereby  thou 
des(royest  thyself,  and  thy  misery,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  it,  are  both  of  thy  own  procur- 
ing. See  Lowth  in  loc.  and  Ez.ek.  xxxiii.  ii. 
Some  of  the  fathers,  viz.  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  &c.  have  a  pretty  observation, 
and  which  is  very  pertinent  to  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  upon  Matth.  xxv.  41.  "  Depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels."  They  observe,  i. 
That  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  said 
here  to  be  prepared  from  the  beginnin-^  oj  l/ie 
-Loorld,  as  the  blessing  is,  lest  it  should  be  ihoughi; 
that  God  designed  man's  punishment  before  he 
sinned.  2.  That  Christ  saith,  "  Come  ye  bless- 
ed of  my  Father,"  but  not,  "  Go,  ye  cursed  of 
my  Father  ;"  because  God  is  the  author  and 
procurer  of  men's  happiness,  but  man  is  the  on- 
ly author  of  his  own  misery.  3.  That  punish- 
ment is  mentioned  as  designed  originally,  not 
for  man,  but  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  See 
Dr  Whitby  in  loc, 

Ver.  14.  For  he  a-eated  things  that  theij  might 
have  their  being.]  i.  e.  God  created  the  world 
and  all  things  in  it  for  perpetual  duration  j  and 
that,  under  the  direction  of  his  over-ruling  pro- 
vidence, they  might  always  continue  in  being; 
and  particularly  he  designed  this  favour  for 
mankind,  whom  at  first  he  created  to  be  im- 
mortal, ch.  ii.  ver.  23.  This  is  the  sense  of  the 
Syriac  version,  which  renders,  Ft  m  ipsa  mundi 
origine  vitam  expertem  mortis  veneno.  [t/c  to  eirai, 
Jor  existence,  i.  e.  that  they  might  continue  ;  in 
opposition  to  It'  aTrahua..,  ver.  13.] 

Ibid.  And  the  generations  of  the  world  vnere 
hea'tltf'uL']  [ytrkei;,  creatiom,  i.  e.  things  created, 
or  oeatures,^  icere  healthful,  or  saluturif  ;  but  as 
£V;c  follows,  perhaps  the  more  natural  translation 
is,  are.  All  things  which  God  made  in  their 
several  kinds  were  very  good,  and  designed  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  man,  and  were  originally 
appointed  to  be  serviceable  to  him.  There 
were  naturally  no  hurt  or  noxious  qualities  in 
the  elements,  till  sin  altered  the  constitution  of 
things ;  but  sin  having  made  a  breach  in  the 
world,  a  sad  train  of  evils  entered  with  it ;  for 
the  world  being  made  for  man,  and  the  place 
of  his  residence,  it  hath  felt  the  efliict  of  God's 
displeasure  to  increase  his  punishment.  And 
since  the  curse  consequent  upon  the  fall,  famine, 
pestilence,  deluges,  wild  beasts,  diseases,  pains, 
sicknesses,  have  Ueea.in,  their,  tujrns  his  scourges 
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and  destroyers,  as  if  universal  nature  was  armed 
against  him.  Or  the  meaning  may  be  in  par- 
ticular, that  all  men  (Nationes  orhis  terranrm, 
as  the  Vulgate  reads,  and  Coverdale's  translation 
follows,)  were  created  originally  pure  and  health- 
ful, both  as  to  soul  and  body,  in  the  person  of 
Adam,  the  common  root  from  whence  they 
sprung ;  and  that  there  was  no  natural  conta- 
gion, or  hereditary  taint,  to  draw  him  to  disobe- 
dience, and,  in  consequence  of  that,  to  destruc- 
tion, Exterminiiim,  as  the  Vulgate  expresses  it, 
alluding  probably  to  Adam's  banishment  out  of 
paradise.  Had  Adam  indeed  continued  inno- 
cent, he  then,  among  many  other  great  privi- 
leges, had  transmitted  downwards,  by  way  of 
natural  generation,  or  descent,  a  healthful  and 
blessed  temper  of  body  ;  but  our  great  protoplast 
and  representative  falling,  besides  the  rectitude 
of  his  mind,  he  lost  also  that  blessed  constitution 
of  body,  which  would  have  been  so  great  a  pri- 
vilege to  his  offspring. 

Ibid.  And  there  is  no  poison  of  destruction  in 
ihein.'\  [<l>j(j>,ttax.or  ihi^^-^,  i.  e.  destructive  poison. 
But  as  what  the  author  here  says,  tliere  is  no 
poison,  Stc.  is  not  true  ;  and  as  he  is  speaking  of 
the  original  state  of  the  creation,  and  of  time 
past,  one  would  imagine,  that  instead  of  «'*  mr, 
he  wrote  vx.  h,  there  was  no  poison,  St-c.  viz. 
when  God  created  them.']  The  Greeks  often  use 
(faf/xxy.n  in  a  good  sense  :  Thus  we  read  in 
Homer, 

And  therefore  i^f^^  is  very  properly  here  added ; 
as  in  Virgil  Georgics  we  meet  with  malum  viris, 
where  malum  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  su- 
perfluous epithet,  because  virus  is  used  in  a  good 
as  well  as  a  bad  sense,  as  in  Statius  particularly. 
And  that  veuenum  itself  does  not  always  signify 
something  destructive  to  hfe,  see  Virgil's  eight 
Eclogue,  and  Martyn  on  lib.  i.  Georg.  p.  29. 
St  Austin  observes,  that  briars  and  thorns  were 
not  of  the  original  product  of  the  earth,  much 
less  poisonous  plants  and  herbs ;  and  that  none 
of  these  had  grown  upon  the  face  of  it,  but  for 
man's  disobedience.  De  Genes,  cont.  Manich. 
lib.  i.  c.  13.  And  Sr  Basil,  Hexaem.  Horn.  5. 
Accordingly  the  LXX  render,  Cursed  be  t/ie 
ground  far  (htj  sake,  by  i-Tiiti/ldfalK  n'  yH  it  roli;  'i^loi; 
rw,  /.  e.  in,  or  by  thy  works  of  sin.  And  Aquila 
and  Theodotion  render  in  like  manner.  But 
here  it  may  be  asked.  How  can  this  observa- 
tion of  our  author  be  true,  if  in  the  natural  world 
there  are  confessedly  poisonous  plants  and  drugs  ; 
and  if  what  some  good  writers  maintain  be  just, 


with  respect  to  the  moral  world,  viz.  that  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
was  for  its  specifical  quality  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture both  to  the  soul  and  body ;  and  thut  the 
first  man's  nature  was  tainted  by  tasting  or  eat- 
ing of  it?  Or  how  can  it  be  justly  said,  that 
God  did  not  create  death,  since  he  did  create 
that  poisonous  fruit,  by  which  the  human  na- 
ture was  so  deadly  poisoned  ?  For  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  see  the  learned  Dr  Jackson's 
works,  Torn.  iii.  p.  29. 

Ibid.  Nor  the  kini^doui  of  death  upon  the  earth  1 
alv  iLxTiKeiof  ihe  palace  of  de-fh.  Nor  would 
death  have  had  any  power,  much  less  sovereign- 
ty over  the  earth,  who  now  reigns  absolute  in  it, 
hath  made  it  her  place  of  residence,  and  even 
fixed  her  palace  in  it.  For  in  the  original  it  is 
not  l^oLciKtioL,  but  Pixci\eiiY,  which  means  not  king- 
dom or  dominion,  but  rather  court  or  palace.  Co- 
verdalc  renders  xh  iix7!K&'jY,  "  the  kyngdom  of 
hell ;"  intimating,  that  the  devil's  pov.er,  was 
usurped,  and  his  sovereignty  of  man's  own  erec- 
tion. Calmet  renders,  "  Le  roi  des  enfers  n'  a- 
voit  pas  son  palais  sur  la  terre." 

Ver.  15.  For  nghteorjsnesi  is  immortal.']  If 
this  verse  was  included  in  a  parenthesis,  the 
sense  of  the  context  would  be  better  connected, 
and  more  perfect ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
observe,  that  Cnverdale's  translation  doth  so  in- 
clude it :  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  obedi- 
ence would  not  only  have  made  man  immortal, 
and  translated  him  from  an  earthly  to  a  hea- 
venly paradise  ;  but,  as  the  verb  is  in  the  present 
tense,  it  may  intimate  further,  that  righteous- 
ness, continued  in,  would  have  raised  man  to  an 
unchangeable  state  of  goodness,  and  his  inno- 
cence have  been  crowned  with  everlasting  per- 
severance: As  the  angels, who  continued  in  their 
duty  when  the  rest  revolted,  are  finally  estab- 
lished in  their  integrity  and  felicity.  Calmet 
gives  another  sense  of  this  place,  that  righteous- 
ness has  always  existed,  and  shall  never  cease  to 
be  ;  for  there  have  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  some  good  persons, 
in  every  age,  who  are  as  shining  lights  amidst  a 
perverse  and  crooked  generation ;  so  that,  as 
Christ  assures  us,  Matth.  xvi.  18.  the  "  gates  of 
hell"  shall  not  absolutely  prevail  against  the 
chlirch.  As  righteousness  is  a  blessing  not  ori- 
ginally foreign  to  our  nature,  one  cannot  say 
that  it  entered  into  the  world  at  a  particular 
time  only,  as  death  did,  and  therefore  is  very 
properly  described  to  be  "  pcregrinum  et  ad- 
ventitium  malum."  Faust.  Rheg.  de  Grat.  Dei. 

Ver.  16.  But  ungodlif  men  zvith  their  works  and 
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icords,  called  it  to  them  ;  fur  when  they  thought  to 
have  it  tlieir  friend,  theif  consumed  to  notiirht,  and 
maf/e  a  covenant  xcifh  it,  because  theif  are  icortlifi  to 
take  part  zciih  /V.]  We  meet  with  ihe  like 
phrase,  "  of  making  a  covenant  with  death," 
Isa.  xxvlii,  14,  15,  and  upon  the  like  occasion. 
1  shall  transcribe  it  at  large,  because  it  will  give 
great  light  to  this  passage  :  "  Because  ye  have 
said,  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and 
with  hell  are  we  at  agreement ;  when  the  overr 
flowing  scourge  shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not 
come  unto  us ;  for  we  have  made  lies  our  re- 
fuge, and  u;ider  falsehood  have  we.  hid  ourselves ; 
therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  your  covenant 
with  death  shall  be  disannulled,  and  your  agree^ 
ment  with  hell  shall  notstaqd  ;  when  the  over- 
flowing scourge  shall  pass  through,  then  ye  shall 
be  trodden  down  by  it."  This  passage  of  Isaiah 
is  certainly  alluded,  to  and  imitated  by  our  au- 
thor in  this  verse.  But  the  words  in  the  original, 
and  in  our  version,  are  so  perplexed  and  obscure, 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult,  1  had  almost  said 
impossible,  to  give  any. translation  of  this  verse, 
and  many  others  in  this  book,  that  shall  answer 
truly  to  the  letter,  and  yet  be  free  from  obscu- 
rity. The  v^ords,  as  they  now  stand,  are  cer- 
tainly intricate  and  confused,  and  seem  by  some 
accident  to  have  suffered  a  transposition.  Was 
I  at  liberty  to  attempt  mending  the  obscurity  of 
this  verse,  it.  should,  be  by  a  transposition  too  of 
the  Greek  words,  by  altering  t^  place  only  of 

tTOLKntOit  J,    thu.S */apk  iiy»tixiJitiot  a.jTov  ni'Mmm  'i^i/la 

•ET^k  aJ-»r>  K)  iT(i.H.ma.i,  oTi  a^m,  &c.  1.  e.  "  they  Call 
(death)  tp  them,  and  looking  upon  it  as  their 
friend,  they  made  a  covenant  with  it ;  and  con- 
sumed away,  because  they  deserved  to  share  in 
it."  But  tho'  this  easy  transposition  would  make 
the  construction  very,  clear,  yet  1  dare  not  war- 
rant it,  without  plainer  authority,  from  INfcS,  or 
ancient  versions.  Let  us  then  see  what  con- 
struction may  be  put  upon  this  verse,  as  the 
present  reading,  is  by  attending  closely  to  the 
context ;  and  from  what  goes  before  in  the  nth 
and  x.2th  verses,  and  what  follows  after  in  the 
whole  second  chapter,  we  may  in  general  make 
this  observation,  that  there  seems  here  to  be  an 
intended  climax,  to  shew  the  progress  of  wicked 
mens  attachment  to  death,  like  that  in  Psal.  i.  i. 
to  shew  their  progress  in  iniquity  ;  they  f>rst 
"  call,  or  invite  death  to  them;"  ne.xt,  they 
"  hold  it,  or.  treat  it  as  a  friend;"  and.  lastly, 
they  "  enter  into  covenant  or  strict  union  with 
it."  And  this  progress  ••cems  to  be  represented 
and  explained  at  large  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
first  step  is  iu  their  '•  reasonings  about  death," 


contained  in  the  first  five  verses,  wherein  they 
put  it  in  a  false,  but  the  most  favourable  light 
to  themselves  that  it  is  capable  of.  The  next 
step  is  "  a  debauched  life,"  founded  on  the  fore- 
going false  principles,  and  recommended  in  the 
next  four  verses,  'ibis  is,  entering  into  society 
or  friendship  with  death  ;  and  the  consequence 
of  it  is,  they  consume,  and  waste  away,  and 
shorten  their  lives,  which  is  represented  by  iTdxr- 
naj.  The  last  step  is;  marked  out,  ver.  lo.  by 
their  resolving  upon  "  acts  of  flagrant  injustice, 
and  malicious  wickedness  ;"  which  is  as  it  were 
entering  into  "  covenant  with  death,"  and  makes 
their  attachment  to  it  inseparable,  ziz.  "  they 
die  for  ever."  But  this  will  appear  more  fully 
when  we  explain  the  particulars  of  the  next 
chapter.  I  shall  observe  here,  once  for  all,  that 
we  are  not  to  imagine  this  book  to  be  only  a 
collection  of  confused  discourses  or  independent 
sentences  ;  for,  from  the  little  sketch  here  given, 
and  the  argument  of  the  several  chapters,  to 
every  attentive  reader  a  regular  method  will  ap- 
pear plain  and  observable. 

Ver.  16.  This  verse  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter, and  more  clearly  rendered  thus :  "  For  un- 
godly men  with  their  works  and  words  called 
him  to  them  ;  for  when  they  thought  to  have 
him  their  friend,  they  subjected  themselves  to 
him,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him,  because 
they  are  worthy  to  take  part  with  him,  i.  e.  to 
belong  to,  or  to  be  his  portion  or  inheritance." 
See  Prov.  xx.  21.  where  what  is  ^if/~c  in  the 
LXX  is  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  render- 
ed KM^omuia..  As  the  incoherence  of  the  sense 
raises  a  suspicion  that  the  Greek  word  iraxmcti 
is  faulty,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  au- 
thor wrote  vTTijoiyn^xY,  "  they  subjected  themselves 
to  him,  they  became  his  subjects,  and  made  an 
agreement  with  hira,"  as  it  follows.  Job  xl.  23. 
(in  our  \  ersion  xli.  4.)  Q-Milai  fxilu.  av  luxhmvii ; 
Kis-\yi  Si  avrh  \v\oy  aiayior  J  "  Will  he  make  a  Cove- 
nant with  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  ser- 
vant for  life  r"  The  obscurity  of  the  construction 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  auri^  and  ixcJtoc, 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  where  the  words 
aurif  (or  vTO()  and  tKeiyoc  are  used  in  different 
parrs  of  a  sentence  in  good  writers,  they  signify 
different  persons  or  things,  as  hw  and  i//e  in  La- 
tin, and  auTo(  to  be  referred  to  the  nearer,  fxciiof 
to  the  more  remote.-  See  chap.  ii.  24.  xi.  10. 
XV.  17.  xvi.  3,  4.  and  so  it  is  in  this  place,  where 
a Jrec  belongs  to  "aSoc,  txcinif  to  Qcivxj,! ;  and  the 
trarislai ion  of  the  three  last  verses  may  be  thus, 
supposing  that  the  author  wrote  vTriloiymoit.  "  For 
he  created  all  things  for  continuance,  and  the 
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creatures  of  the  world  were  salutary,  and  there 
was  no  destructive  poison  in  them,  nor  palace 
of  Hades  upon  earth  (for  righteousness  is  im- 
mortal) ;  but  ungodly  men,  by  their  works  and 
words  called  him  (Hades)  to  them ;  taking  him 
for  a  friend,  they  made  themselves  his  subjects, 
and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  as  be- 
ing worthy  (or  deserving)  to  be  the  portion  of 
the  other,"  viz.  death.  And  eci.ya%i  and"AS»c  are 
here  represented  as  persons  (as  they  are  by  St 
Paul,  1  Cor.  XV.  55,  and  St  Jrhn,  Revel,  vi.  8. 
XX.  14.  Isaiah  xxviii.  14,  15.)  and'ASw  (who  is 
probably  the  same  with  AiiSoKo^,  xi.  24.  where 
he  and  death  are  in  like  manner  joined  together) 
is  here  said  (ver.  14.)  to  have  "a  palace  upon 
earth,  as  a  king  ;  and  death  may  be  considered 
as  his  minister,  or  executioner,  agreeably  to  that 
of  the  author  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  14.  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil ;  so 
'A/nafti'x  is  ol'ten  mentioned  as  a  person,  Rom, 
vi.  and  elsewhere  ;  and  ,]  A/xn,  justice,  or  divine, 
vengeance,  below  in  this  author,  chap.  xi.  20. 
and  Acts  x3C\iii.  4.  There  is  the  same  mistake 
in  our  version  of  these  words  aJrw  and  Ue'm  in  2 
Tim.  xi.  26.  where  au-ri  relates  to  i\(a£u\»,  ixt/n* 
to  Qiv.]  By  others  this  verse,  as  it  stands  in  the 
present  reading,  is  thought  to  contain  a  keen 
satire,  in  a  continued,  and  not  obscure  metaphor, 
upon  the  folly  of  those  wicked  men  who  short- 
ened their  days  by  their  debaucheries,  and  liv- 
ed so  fast  as  if  they  were  enamoured,  of  death, 
and  impatient  for  its  cold  embraces.  Hence 
the  caution  given  ver.  12.  /^iilnKiri  idvajov,  "seek 
not,  i.  e.  do  not  covet,  do  not  eagerly  desire  to 
pursue  death."  The  ground  of  which  caution 
is  well  explained  in  the  words  before  us,  ver.  16. 
"  Ungodly  men  with  their  hands  (beckoning) 
and  with  their  words  (persuading,  i.  e.  with  all 
the  importunity  of  fond  and  passionate  lovers) 
call  (or  invite)  it  to  them ;  esteeming  it  as  their 
friend  (their  minion  or  darling)  they  consumed 
away,  or  languished  for'it,  iT(x><,mat  (so.  tfu'/i)  and 
they  made  a  covenant  (as  it  were  of  marriage) 
with  it,  because  they  are  worthy  to  lake  part 
with  it  (and  be  joined  unto  it  in  the  closest 
union.)"  For  the  given  sense  of  the  verb  iraxoaar 
vid.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  ii.  ver.  29.  which  construc- 
tion of  the  word  is  very  natural  and  proper  in 
this  place,  as  it  preserves  the  climax  undisturb- 
ed. The  phrase,  "  they  made  a  covenant  with 
death,"  only  expresses  the  great  security  of  pro- 
fane scoffers,  who  set  the  divine  judgments  at 
defiance.  The  passage  is  well  illustrated  by 
another  in  Lucan,  lib.  ix.  where,  to  express  their 
safety  from  the  danger  of  death,  it  is  said  of  the 


Psylli  (famous  for  extracting  poisons)  Pax  Hits 
cum  niurte  data  est.     Vid.  J.  Cleric,  in  loc. 


CHAP. 


II. 


The  AncuMENT. — The  author  having  repre- 
sented in  the  former  chapter,  the  original  of  sin 
and  death,  as  too  sudbj  exemplijied  in  our  fir  si 
parents,  proceeds  to  shezc  the  contagious  effects 
and  terrible  consaquences  of  sin  upon  their  pos- 
ieritij.  For  this  purpose,  he  introduces  some  li- 
bertines reasoning  [it  it  maif  be  so  called  J  in  their 
'loose  tcai/,  in  favour  of  their  dar/irig  opinions, 
"  That  life  is  short  and  uncertain,  and  there- 
fore its  sensual  gratifications  to  be  pursued  zcit/i 
eagerness,  and  zvithout  delai/  :  That  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  there-' 
fore  all  acts  of  oppression-  and  injustice,  such  as 
mail  best  suit  mens  convenience  and  interest,  are 
alloimahic  and  conimendahte  :  That  the soulis  na- 
turally mortal,  and  is  annihilated  vsilh  ihebodij  : 
That  there  is  no  future  state,  nor  anif  account 
to  be  given  hereafter  of  mens  Kicked  and  evil 
courses  in  this  life  .•"  These  poisonous  princi- 
ples are  represented  from  the  beginning  to 
ver.  yi.  of  this  chapter  ;  and  though  set  out  tat 
the  best  advantage,  are  not  intended  to  counter 
nance. men  in  bad  notions  of  religion,  in  false 
opinions  of  God,  and  wrong  sentiments  of 
the  soul ;  but  are  oniij  opinions  introduced  with 
an  intention  la  'confute  them ;  and  therefore, 
on  the  vert/  entrance  of  this  chapter,  the  au- 
thor, to  prevent  aui/  possible  mistake  as  to  his- 
intention  and  meaning,  pronounces  Scfch  notions 
and  conclusions  to  be  not  right,  ver.  1,  and  at 
the  end  of  this,  and  in  the  three  folloiving  chap- 
ters, confutes  them  at  large,  determines  in  fa- 
vour of  virtue  and  goodness,  and  shews  the  cer- 
taintif  of  their  reward. 

f)UR  life  is  short  and  tedious.']  I  think  the 
word  tedious,  which  is  used  by  the  old  En- 
glish translations,  improper  here  ;  it  occurs 
very  rarely  iu  the  sense  of  our  version  ;  refers 
more  generally  to  time,  and  rather  implies  a 
long  duration  of  it :  So  that  shojt  and  tedious 
.seem  wrong  coui)le(l  together.  It  would  have 
been  better  rendered,  and  with  less  ambiguity, 
short  and  painful ;  and  so  the  oriifinal  indeed 
signifies,  oKiyo^  H.  KuTrnfof  0  ^/of  ji^^v,  which  is  ■ 
coiitirmed  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions. 
The  expression  here  is  like  that  of  Jacob's  : 
"  Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  life  been,"  Gen.  xlvii.  9.  and  that  of  Job, 
"  Man,  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days, , 
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and  full  of  trouble,  ch.   xiv.    1.  allowing  only 
for  the  clifFercnce  of  the  speakers. 

Ibid.  In  the  death  of  mariy  tliere  is  no  renie- 
dif.'\  There  is  no  prevention  of,  or  remedy 
against  mortality.  Death  is  the  portion  of 
every  man,  though  the  particular  time  is  un- 
certain ;  according  to  that  of  .Fob,  "  His  days 
are  determined,  the  number  of  his  months  are 
with  tliee,  tliou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that 
he  cannot  pass  ;"  ch.  xiv.  .5.  But  neither  does 
our  autiior,  nor  this  passage  of  .Job,  counte- 
nance that  notion  of  tlie  Predestinarians,  That 
every  particular  man's  time  of  life  is  so  abso- 
lutely circumscribed,  and  so  strictly  and  per- 
emptorily assigned  him  by  God,  that  nothing 
can  shorten  or  lengthen  it  beyond  sivch  prede- 
termined bounds  :  For  thongh  all  things,  even 
the  number  of  our  months,  are  allowed  to  be 
foreknown  by  God,  yet  does  it  not  from  hence, 
nor  from  any  passage  of  Scripture  appear,  that 
he  has  predetermined  the  precise  and  particu- 
lar time  of  any  person's  death  by  any  ab- 
solute decree  :  For  if  every  man's  time  of  life 
is  unconditionally  fixed,  to  what  purposes 
serve  the  promises  of  long  life  to  good  and  pi- 
ous persons,  where  God  sees  it  best  for  them  ; 
or  the  many  threats  of  a  short  one  to  the  un- 
godly and  wicked  f  Or  why  does  the  wise  son 
of  Sirach  say,  that  "  There  is  a  tiuje  when  there 
is  success  in  the  hand  of  the  physician,"  or 
that  "  they  should  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
would  prosper  that  which  they  give  for  ease 
and  remedy  to  prolong  life  ?"  Ecclus.  xxxviii. 
13,  14.  i^'or  vain  is  the  help  of  art,  and  even 
prayer  itself  must  be  supposed  fruitless,  where 
the  case  is  unalterable,  and  the  doom  irrevoca- 
ble. The  Vulgate  renders.  In  fine  Homuiis  non 
est  Rejrigerium,  from  a  corrupted  copy  proba- 
bly, which  read  '/ayfl;?,  fuom  ialvof^ou,  Refrigeror, 
Lictitia  perfundor ;  instead  of  '/acr/f,  the  true 
reading.  Coverdale's  translation  follows  this 
mistake^  (But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  such  word  as  i'ar9/c  or  iW;c  is  to  be  found.) 

Ibid.  Neither  hath  any  man  been  knoxcn  to 
have  returned  from  the  grave^l  Both  the  obser- 
vation and  inference  ot  these  vain  rcasoners  is 
false  ;  for  that  persons  have  returned  from  the 
grave,  appears  from  several  instances  under  the 
Old  Testament  ;  1  Kingsxvii.  22.  2  Kings  iv. 
35.  xiii.  21.  Nor  does  it  follow,  if  there  were 
r»o  instances  of  persons  rctur.ning  from  thence, 
that  the  dead  altogether  cease  to  be,  or  that 
there  is  no  future  life  after  this,  as  such  liber- 
lines  would  gladly  infer.     See  Anacreon,  Ode 


5S).  who  has  many  thoughts  and  expressions 
like  the  loose  and  jovial  ones  in  this  chapter. 

Ver.  2.  We  ice  re  born  at  nil  adventure.']  i.e. 
We  came  into  the  world  by  chance,  without 
any  appointment  or  direction  of  providence  : 
And  as  we  came  from  nothing,  (Vulgate  reads. 
Ex  nihilo  nati  sumus,  which  Coverdale  follows,) 
so  upon  our  deaths  shall  we  return  to  nothing 
again.  This  language  is  very  natural  and  a- 
greeable  to  the  persons  here  introduced  speak- 
ing, viz.  Materialists  and  Infidels. 

Ibid.  And  a  little  spark  in  the  moving  of  our 
heart.]  According  to  the  notions  of  these  false 
reasoncrs,  the  soul  was  nothing  else  but  a  little 
fire  about  the  heart,  the  smoke  of  which  was 
perceivable  by  our  respiration,  and  the  sparks 
of  it  by  our  words  :  Tliat  when  this  fire  was 
extinguished,  as  they  imagined  it  was  by  de^th, 
the  body  was  reduced  to  ember  or  ashes,  and 
the  soul  vanished  into  air.  In  like  manner, 
the  atheistical  philosophers,  who  made  atoms  the 
principles  of  all  things,  thought  the  soul  to 
consist  of  some  little  brisk  fiery  spints,  which 
kept  in  for  a  while,  but  were  afterwards  extin- 
guished by  death.  Hence  we  find  them  using 
the  similies  of  air,  fire,  or  smoke,  with  respect 
to  the  soul.  The  Latin  also,  and  the  Hebrew, 
it  is  well  known,  express  both  spirit  and  wind 
by  the  same  word  :  And  from  this  agreement 
only  in  name,  some,  for  want  of  better  argu- 
ment, have  been  so  weak  as  to  infer,  that  they 
agree  likewise  in  nature,  and  at  last  mix  toge- 
ther. The  true  reading  of  the  original,  and 
which  occurs  in  all  the  copies,  and  is  followed 
by  the  Oriental,  ajid  most  ancient  English 
translations,  is  J  Kcyo(  (rnrnfi-^f  ;  the  V^ulgate  also 
with  .lunius,  render  it  in  like  manner  by  Ser- 
mo.  By  which  we  are  to  understand  reason, 
or  the  soul  :  That  this  is  the  true  reading,  ap- 
pears undeniabi)'  from  a  parallel  passage  in  Lu- 
cretius, whose  philosophy  is  the  same  with 
that  of  these  false  reasoners. 

,  Consilium,  quad  rtos  antmum  mentemqtie  vocamut, 
Idque  tilum  media  in  regione  pectoris  haret. 

Lib.  IIL 
And  from  that  of  Empedocles, 

Our  translators,  it  is  certain,  made  use  of  a  cor- 
rupted copy,  which  read  o^/yoc  a^irivU^,  and  have 
given  the  sense  accordingly.  If  there  was 
any  authority  for  thiis  reading,  or  just  reason 
for  its  preference,  (seeFiamin.  Nobil.in  loc.  ap. 
Polygl.  though  it  seems  to  be  owing  only  to 
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affinity  of  sound,)    1  should  chuse  to  read  the  Norris  has  set  this  latter  resemblance  in  the 

whole  thus,  5  o\/'y»<  »«■«%  ix/V««  naj-S/ac  w'^"''  '•  ^'  best,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  light ;  as  that  "  our 

a  little  sparic   of  fire  moves,    or  hath  put  our  state  here  is  partly  life  and  partly  death,  as  the 

hearts  in  motion.  other  is  partly  hght  and  partly  darkness, — that 

(Ver.  3.  lixxy^tintjoci,  Ki/l  l>e  dissipated,  not  sha/i  like  a  shadow,  wherever  it  passes,  it  leaves  no 

vanish. J  track  behind  it — that  it  seems  to  be  something, 

Ver.  4.  Our  name  shall  be  forgotten  in  timeJ]  when  indeed  it  is  nothing — that  it  is  always  al- 

When  we  are  dead,  our  names  will  not  live  tering,  and  ends  on  a  sudden  ;  and,  when  at  its 


long  after  us,  but  our  memorial  shall  perish 
with  us  ;  our  actions  will  not  be  remembered  in 
the  next  generation,  much  less  in  future  ages  ; 
So  that  as  to  the  shame  or  infamy  arising  from 
-them,  we  are  quite  unconcerned  and  indifferent 
as  to  what  posterity  may  think  or  say  of  them. 
As  there  is  a  commendable  ambition  in  good 
nien  to  be  remembered  with  honour  hereafter, 
which  is  a  spur  to  virtuous  and  laudable  actions; 
so  a  carelessness  as  to  the  present  or  future  opi- 
nion of  mankind,  is  an  encouragement  to  wic- 
kedness, and  a  certain  sign  of  a  profligate  and 
abandoned  mind. 

Ibid.  Our  life  shall  pass  arcai^  as  the  trace  of  a 
cloud.l  u(  "x^yi  nph.ri;,  as  the  traces  nf  a  cloud, 
which  is  unintelligible ;  probably  it  should  be 
•^m,  which  properly  signifies  lanugo,  down,  and 
there  is  transferred  to  any  slight  and  yielding 
matter.  The  translation  may  be,  "  as  the  soft 
substance  of  a  cloud,  which  is  continually  pass- 
ing away,  and  changing  its  figure  and  situation." 
Job  vii.  9.  "  As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and 
vanishes  away." 

Ibid.   Our  life  shall  l>e  dispersed  as  a  mist,  that 


full  height  and  prime,  is  often  nearest  to  its  de- 
clension, as  a  shadow  is,  to  disappear  when  at 
its  full  length  :"  Miscellanies,  p.  178.  Hence 
Pindar  calls  men  ipi'/it^ai,  people  for  a  da:/,  and, 
upon  account  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  the  ancient  patriarchs,  though  their  span 
was  much  longer  than  ours,  thought  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  build  houses,  but  contented  them- 
selves to  sojourn  and  grow  grey  in  tents. 

Ibid.  For  it  is  fast  sealed,  so  thai  no  man  Com- 
eth again.]  The  Arabic  version  runs  :  Est  enifH' 
res  ohsignata  (scil.  mors  nostra)  qiiam  nemo  re- 
vocaverit.  The  comparison  here  is  taken  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  sealing  tlie  grave  or  se- 
pulchre, and  rolling  a  great  stone  to  the  mouth, 
of  it,  to  make  it  the  more  secure  and  undisturb- 
ed. See  Dan.  vi.  17.  Matth.'xxvii.  66.  Pau- 
sanias  has  a  thought  which  very  much  resem- 
bles    this,     l^i     0     riAKTBI'     XKiil/,   X)  Ktyutiy  i-TT    CfOTH   TOV 

aS«f  aiflff  f$  aJT»,  i.  e.  "  Pluto  has  a  key,  and  with 
it,  as  they  say,  he  locks  up  the  place  commonly 
called  Hades,  and  from  thence  no  man  re- 
turns ;"  lib.   v.  c.  20.  See  Apoc.  i.  18.     Holy 


is  driven  ux^utf  b'.f  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  over-  .Job  has  the  like  sentiment  upon  death,  chap 
come  with  the  heat  thereof  .'\  ^^jiHeiva  tJTri  ^tffiiiT>(Jo< 
aJrv,  made  heavi/  xcilh  heat ;  and  so  Vulg.  a  ca- 
lore  illius  aggruvutu — both  very  improper.  Over- 
come with  heat,  according  to  our  version,  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  Greek  ;  and  oppressed aith  fieut, 
as  in  the  margin,  is  no  better.  Bii:j  -tilth  heat, 
has  no  better  pretence  to  be  allowed,  because 
in  the  sentence  immediately  foregoing,  mention 
is  made  of  dispersion  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If 
I  might  indulge  conjecture,  I  would,  to.  avoid 
these  difficulties,  read  here  /*a,'a»e«a-«  vVa  ii^f^lry^'io^, 
i.  e.  "  wasted  away  with  the  heat  thereof."  So- 
phocles applies  the  same  word  to  time,  a-a»()'  a 
fiiy<x(  Xf°'°f  uafdhi  n  K/  i^hiya. — See  Ajax  Flagell. 
{This  conjecture  of  uafarGelaa  C-rh  ^tffiOTme(,  in- 
stead of  pctfi^fS-cio-a,  the  common  reading,  is  con- 
firmed by  a  passage,  ch.  xix.  11.] 

Ver.  5.  For  our  time  is  a  very  shadoxo  tfiat  pass- 
eih  axf/i/.l  Rather,  is  tlie  passaire  of  a  shadoiv  : 
i.  e.  Life  is  us  the  passing  bij  of  a  shadow.^  The 
comparison  of  life  to  a  cloud,  and  a  shadniv,  is 
almost  every  where  to  be  met  with ;  but  Mr 


vu.  g,  lo.  "  As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and 
vanishes  away,  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the 
grave  shall  come  up  no  more  ;  he  shall  return 
no  mor€  to  his  hcuse,  neither  shall  his  place 
know  him  any  more  "  Where  it  is  very  ob- 
servable, that  the  LXX  express  this  impossibili- 
ty of  returning  by  three  strong  negatives  follow- 
ing one  another,  v\  «'  jji'n  kwirf-^y;,  repeated  twice  in 
the  same  verse. 

Ver.  6.  Let  us  enjoy  the  good  thinsrs  that  are 
present. "^  aTo^uvuQjUiy  run  o/lur  ayoS:j)v.  The  Writer 
of  the  rac  'eS/xuk  /jnyihuv,  supposed  to  be  Aristotle, 
makes  a  just  and  proper  distinction  between 
xa>.a  and  ayafia*  The  former  includes  virtues, 
and  the  good  and  commendable  actions  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  ;  the  latter,  power,  riches, 
glory,  pleasures,  and  the  like  :  Kolko. /At ,  o7o> ,Toi.(: 

afiia.(,   Hf   Ta(    *.yr'   auTuv   t^fd^eic — ayafla     It,    oioyh, 
■DKHTot,  Vci,a.t,  Tiftiir,  Xf  ra.  roiaura. 

Ibid.  Let  us  speeddi,  use  tfie  creatures  like  as 
in  i/ouiJ/.li  i.e.  whilst  the  good  things  or  crea- 
tures are  in  their  prime,  or  rather,  whilst  we  outt^ 
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selves  are  vigorous  and  young,  which  is  the 
sense  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions;  youth 
being  the  season  for  the  high  rehsh  of  pleasure, 
for  chearing  the  heart  and  gratifying  the  senses  ; 
for  every  aged  person  may  say  with  Barziliai, 
"  Can  1  discern  between  good  and  evil  ?  Can  I 
taste  what  1  eat,  or  what  I  drink  ?  Can  I  hear 
any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women  ?"  2  Sam.  xix.  35.  There  is  also  a  third 
sense  of  these  words,  viz.  "  Let  us  live  as  if  we 
were  young  again,"  which  Grotius  prefers,  and 
seems  countenanced  by  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
fin  the  Gresk  distinguish  thus,  ^  ^fn(ruf*iia  rn 
xl/irei,  d(  h  niruli,  (rTvSa/nif ,  "  And  let  US,  as  being 
in  our  youth,  use  the  creatures  carefully,  that  is 
so  as  to  let  slip  no  occasion  of  pleasure."  So 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  Gro- 
tius's  sense,  ax  if'xce  were  tjounii  again,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  are  old  men  who  are  here 
arguing  in  this  manner,  but  rather  young  ones, 
who,  ver.  10.  declare  against  "  paying  any  re- 
verence pj  the  grey  hairs  of  the  aged."  The 
Alexandrian  MS  reads,  uc  niTnlo;,  I  suppose,  for 
(J<  4x  nir/lK.  the  meaning  of  which  would  be, 
"  as  we  have  dcftie  from  our  youth  up  ;"  but 
even  this  would  not  prove  them  old  men. 

Ver.  7.  Lei  no  flvicer  of  the  spring  pass  bif 
MS.]  Flo'Acrs  have  always  been  esteemed  sym- 
bols or  emblems  of  joy,  and  in  the  re  veilings  of 
debauchees  they  were  usually  crowned  with 
them  ;  and  so  peculiar  are  they  to  times  of  pub- 
Kc  festivity  and  rejoicing,  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  incompatible  with  mourning.  The 
spring  seems  more  particularly  to  be  mentioned, 
because  it  is  the  chief  season  of  flowers.  But 
some  copies  instead  of  kafsf  read  afSfo?  at'^oc,  which 
Junius  prefers:  But  if  this  reading  be  admitted, 
I  would  not  with  him  understand  it  barely  of 
fine  weather  /M6'«»r/M.v  o'er,  but  rather,  "  Let  no 
fragrant  breath  of  air  arising  from  the  wine  or 
ointments,  (just  before  mentioned,)  pass  by  or 
escape  us."  Olto^  dtfiofrfiioLi,  viuum  odorutum  S^ 
fra'jrnm,  see  Hesychius  in  voce,  was  not  unusual 
in  such  meetings. 

Ver.  8.  Let  as  croxvn  ourselves  zcit/i  rose-buck 
before  thetf  be  ■withered^  It  is  certain  that  not 
only  the  guests  at  the  feasts  of  the  ancients,  but 
the  rooms,  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the 
waiters,  and  even  the  drinking- bowls  crowned 
with  them  Roses  are  mentioned  here  in  par- 
ticular, because  the  rose  is  reckoned  to  be  tjxa'Jof 
^\jTn,  the  plant  >>'  love,  and  was  accordingly  con- 
secrated  to  Venus ;  and  rose-buds  are  symbols 
of  youth,  and  of  the  spring,  and  from  their -soon 
withering,  the  propercst  emblems  of  the  short- 


ness of  life,  and  the  fleeting  nature  of  its  plea- 
sures.    See  Anacreon  Od.  5.  de  Rosa,  and  Od. 

V'cr.  9-  This  is  our  portion,  and  our  lot  is  this.'] 
Coverdale's   version    is   more   explicit,   "  For 
that  is  our  porcyon,  els  ^et  we  nothyngc." 
This  is  the  language  of  Ejjicurus's  scholars,  the 
sum  of  whose  ethics  was,  Due  vitre  dia  voluptas. 
Lite,  in  the  opinion  of  such  libertines,  is  bare 
existence  without  their  sinful  pleasures  ;  and  it 
is  observable,  that  in  Plautus,  Catullus,    and 
Martial,  and  such  writers,  tivere  is  taken  for  a 
merry  life,  as  {rt  is  sometimes  among  the  Greeks : 
And  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  that 
old   inscription,  Amici,   dum  liviinus,  vivamus. 
Those  that  are  persuaded  that  the  soul  is  ab- 
solutely mortal,  their  conclusion  must  be  that 
of  these  sensualists  ;  such  persons  act  agreeably 
to  their  own  principles,  if  they  pursue  every- 
thing that  their  appetites  are  inclined  to,  be  it 
pleasure  or  profit.     Such  maxims,  and  a  con- 
duct suitable  to  them,  may  be  expected  from 
persons  who  had  no  views  beyond  the  grave. 
And  therefore  tiie  Epicureans  endeavoured  to 
efface  the  belief  of  another  life  out  of  men's 
minds,  as  well  knowing  that  men  could  never 
arrive  to  an  undisturbed  sensuality,  whilst  any 
notions  of  futurity  checked  them  in  the  com- 
mission of  their  crimes.     Accordingly — Metus 
ille  foras  prceceps  Acherontis  agendns.     Lucrct. 
lib.  iii. 

Ver.  11.  Let  our  strength  be  the  la:a  of  Jus- 
tice.'] The  assertion  here,  that  right  is  founded 
in  might,  is  a  very  old  opinion,  as  old  proba- 
bly as  Nimrod,but  long  since  cnnfuted  by  tiic 
wisest  men  and  soberest  philosophers  :  "  Fal- 
sum  est,  says  St  Austin,  quod  a  quibusdam 
non  recte  sentientibus  dici  solet,  id  esse  jus, 
quod  ei,  qui  plus  potest,  utile  est ;"  De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xix.  Upon  which,  Ludov.  Vives  re- 
marks, that  this  false  and  dangerous  opinion  is 
confuted  by  Plato,  lib.  i.  De  Repub.  Hobbs 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  revive  this  notion,  so 
injurious  in  its  consequences  to  tiie  property, 
and  destructive  of  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
mankind. 

Ver.  i2.  Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous^ 
because  he  is  not  for  our  turn.]  i.  e.  Let  us  lurk 
privili/  for  the  innocent  icithout  a  cause,  as  it  is 
expressed,  Prov.  i.  II.  where  there  is  the  like 
consultation  of  the  wicked.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Atheists  and  unbelievers,  and  persons  of 
such  vile  and  libertine  principles,  should  en- 
courage one  another  in  wickedness,  and  in  at- 
tempting the  most  outrageous  acts  of  violence 
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and  injustice,  in  the  manner  here  represented, 
especially  against  such,  as  arc  most  likely  to 
cross  or  contradict  their  pleasures,  and  to  re- 
prove them  in  the  sinful  use  of  them.  Such  a 
kind  monitor  is  not  for  the  turn  of  the  wicked, 
he  is  rather  l-JtTxs>iro(,  as  the  original  has  it,  /.  e. 
officious,  troublesome,and  disagreeable  to  them. 
St  Cyprian,  who  quotes  this  passage  of  our 
author,  reads  accordingly  insuatis,  lib.  ii.  cont. 
Judceos ;  and  so  does  St  Austin,  lib.  xvii.  c. 
90.  De  Civit.  Dei.  There  is  exactly  the  same 
expression,  and  upon  the  same  occasion  in  Isa. 
iii.  10.     According  to  the  version  of  the  LXX 

cyTcjuty  TOY  \lKXieY,  'in  Si'V;^^>Ts«f  ^j/!y  Jf/,    from  which 

this  seems  to  be  taken  ;  and  it  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, because  in  the  Greek  text  of  Barnabas, 
where  this  passage  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  is 
cited,  the  reading  is,  Imuitu  rif  lUami,  and  not 
inl^vjtjuuiy,  as  in  the  common  editions. 

Ver.  1 4 .  He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts.  ] 
iyitiTt  i/xTr  etc  (Xtfxff  itteiat  riy.wr.    Our  VCfsJon  seems 

here  neither  just  nor  proper:  The  meaning  is, 
He  is  a  reprover  of  our  schemes  and  designs. 
The  Arabic  renders  it  comilia  nostra;  and  the 
Syriac,  est  nobis  ohjur gator  cogitationum  nostra- 
rum :  Thus  I  would  understand  kyivtlo,  and  not 
in  the  sense  of  our  translation. 

Ver.  15.  He  is  grievous  unto  us,  even  to  behold, 
for  his  life  is  not  like  other  mens."]  TJie  very 
sight  of  him  is  uneasy  and  disagreeable  to  us  ; 
for  the  presence  of  a  good  man  is  a  check  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  wicked  ;  and  his  virtu- 
ous example,  and  singular  goodness,  is  a  living 
reproof  which  they  do  not  relish  in  their  sight. 
Hence  the  many  attempts  and  combinations  of 
nngodly  men  against  the  life  of  the  righteous, 
so  fre(jucnt  to  be  met  with  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history.  Thus  Joseph's  virtue  was  an 
eye-sore  to  his  brethren,  and  therefore  they 
conspired  his  destruction.  Thus  David,  for  his 
superior  excellence  and  uncommon  merit,  was 
persecuted  by  .Saul.  I  Icnce  .St  Peter  observes 
of  the  wicked,  that  it  is  their  custom  to  speak 
evil  of,  and  abuse  "  such  as  run  not  with  them 
to  the  same  excess  of  riot,"  1  Pet.  iv.  4.  And 
.St  John  asks  this  question,  "  Wherefore  did 
Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  slay  his 
brother  ?"  And  returns  for  answer,-  "  Because 
his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's 
righteous,"  1  John  iv.  12.  The  like  may  be 
observed  of  the  primitive  martyrs  and  confes- 
sors, who  were  persecuted,  afflicted,  tormented, 
because,  instead  of  countenancing  fasiiionablc 
and  popular  vices,  they  chose  rather  to  reprove 
and  rebuke  them.     Tacitus  assigns  this  as  the 


cause  of  the  death  of  Thrascas  Poetus,  "  That 
Nero  could  not  bear  even  the  sight  of  that  se- 
nator, who  was  of  so  unblemished  a  character, 
that  his  life  was,  as  it  were,  animated  virtue  it- 
self."    Annal.  lib.  xvi. 

\'er.  16.  U^e  are  esteemed  of  him  as  counter- 
Jeits.'\  Our  version  seems  here  faulty,  for  such 
abandoned  persons  as  are  here  described  would 
not  be  at  the  pains  to  act  under  the  disguise  of 
piety,  or  assume  the  mask  of  religion  :  The 
meaning  is,  that  he  esteems  us  like  dross,  or  as 
an  iinpure  and  filthy  mixture ;  which  sense  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  next  sentence,  and  so 
the  original  word  means,  and  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  understand  it.  The  Vulgate, 
reads  nugaces,  i.  e.  we  are  looked  upon  by  him 
as  persons  that  pursue  trifles  (for  such  do  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  appear  to  a  truly 
humble  and  good  spirit)  but  this  term  seem>s 
too  soft  and  favourable  for  jiersoiis  of  such  bad 
morals,  and  wicked  principles. 

Ver.  17.  Tflt  it  UQicu  au's.]  I  should  prefer 
aJrur,  sc.  hiyar.  Let  US  see  if  Ills  ziords  be  true, 
and  lei  us  try  the  event  of  them. 

\qx.  1 8.  For  if  the  just  man  be  the  Son  of 
God,  he  xi-ill  help  him,  and  deliver  him  from  the 
hand  of  his  enemies.]  Thus  the  primitive  mar- 
tyrs were  insulted,  and  treated  in  the  like  op- 
probrious manner,  wi  o  Qti;  x-jrHr,  5  t/  otuni;  urwty 
r  ^fti^xeta,   ij'r  ^  vfo  Tn(  (ai/jar  eiheylt  ■•I'V^rf  ;    Euseb. 

Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  The  expressions 
from  ver.  16.  to  21.  of  this  chapter,  very  much 
resemble  those  of  the  Psalmist,  Psalm  xxii.  8. 
"  He  trusted  in  God,  that  he  would  deliver 
him,  let  him  deliver  him  now,  a  ^kei  avTov,  if 
he  loveth  him."  Compare  likewise  Matr.  xxvii. 
43.  where  the  taunt  and  irony  used  by  the 
Jews,  by  way  of  insult,  to  our  Saviour  then 
expiring  on  the  cross,  very  much  resemble  the 
manner  of  expression  here.  And  indeed  St 
Austin  thus  understands  and  expounds  our 
author;  and  says,  that  in  this,  and  the  followino^ 
verses,  "  tiiere  is  a  plain  prophecy  of  Christ's 
passion,  and  that  the  unrighteous  heie  men- 
tioned are  his  wicked  murderers?"  De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xvii.  c.  20.  St  Ambrose,  St  Cyprian, 
and  many  others  of  the  fathers  assert  the  like  ; 
but  Lactantius  is  most  express, and  presses  the 
Jews  home  with  this  testimon-y,  which,  he  says, 
is  "  so  full  and  particular  in  describing  the 
wicked  counsels  against  him,  that  this  author 
may  seem  almost  to  have  been  present,"  lib.  iv. 
But  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  or  as- 
sert, that  there  is  any  direct  prophecy  of  our 
blessed   Saviour's  sufferings   in   these  vcrse«, 
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which  would  be  doing  too  much  honour  to 
this  autlior,  and  the  times  in  which  he  wrote  ; 
yet,  I  think,  by  way  of  accommodation,  they 
are  apphcable  to  our  Saviour,  who,  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  called, the  Just  oue,  by  way  of  eminence, 
and  in  a  very  particular  and  appropriate  man- 
ner calls  Go(l  his  father. 

Ibid.  The  son  of  Gorf.]  In  the  original  i/oc 
0t¥,  a  Son  of  God,  without  the  article  ;  which 
in  the  singular  number,  I  believe,  is  not  used, 
buUwhen  it  either  is,  or  may  be  applied  to  our 
blessed  Saviour.  In  the  plural  ol  ^»i  riOii  often 
occurs.  See  likewise  xviii.  13.  where  there  is 
tiie  same  mistake  in  the  version,  and  in  this 
chap.  ver.  13. 

Vcr.  19.  Let  us  examine  him  ivith  despitejul- 
ness  and  tort  lire  y  that  vce  niaij  knoxv  his  meek  tieis, 
find  prove  his  patience.'\  The  Vulgate  renders, 
inter rogermis  earn,  i.  e.  let  us  make  proof  of  his 
patience,  and  treat  him  like  a  criminal  that  is 
put  upon  the  rack.  The  verb  inilc-ir,  interrogare, 
in  this  book  and  Ecclesiasticus,  signifies  to 
chastise  or  punish.  See  chap.  i.  9.  vi.  3.  xi.  10. 
Ecclus.  xvi.  22.  xxiii.  10.  Such  a  resolution  in 
wicked  men  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  may 
observe,  that  the  best  men  among  the  heathens 
were  generally,  through  their  enemies  malice, 
the  most  unfortunate  and  unhappy.  Socrates, 
Aristides,  Cato,  Seneca,  are  all  instances  of  this 
truth,  suffering  either  persecution,  banishment, 
or  death.  See  Plato  De  Rep.  lib.  ii.  where  he 
enumerates  the  punishments  to  which  a  good 
man  stands  exposed,  which  TuIIy  has  copied, 
and  expresses  thus,  *'  Bonus  ilie  vir  vexetur, 
rapiatur,  manus  denique  ei  auferantur,  effodian- 
tur  oculi,  damnetur,  vinciatur,  uratur."  Lib. 
ii.  de  Repub. 

Ver.  20.  Let  us  condemn  htm  with  a  shameful 
death,  for  bi/  his  ozrn  sai/ing  he  shall  be  respected.^ 
I.  e.  if  his  own  word  may  be  depended  upon, 
God  will  have  respect  unto  him,  tVai  au'rS  iiri^dt-irfi 
tx  Kcyat  auTv,  there  shall  be  a  visitation  or  in- 
terposition of  God  in  his  favour,  probably  by 
bringing  him  from  the  dust  of  death  again.  The 
expression  here  very  much  resembles  that  of 
Joseph's  brethren,  Gen,  xxxvii.  20.  "  Come 
now  and  let  us  slay  him,  and  we  shall  see  what 
will  become  of  his  dreams."  See  also  Jerem. 
xviii.  iS.  It  is  a  severe  irony  and  a  sneering 
sarcasm  upon  the  hopes  of  the  just  man,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  heathens  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  who  gloried  in  the  hopes 
of  a  resurrection ;  their  persecutors  pleased 
themselves  with  reducing  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
several  martyrs  into  atoms,^  with  scattering  them 


in  the  air.  or  throwing  them  into  rivers,  and 
then  scofEngly  said,  "  Let  us  now  see  whether 
they  can  rise  again,  or  whether  their  God  cau 
help  them,  and  deliver  them  out  of  our  hands  I" 
Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  i. 

[Ibid.  For  bi/  his  ozen  saying  he  shall  be  re- 
spccted.'j  [This  is  very  obscure,  I  would  translate 
it  thus,  "  for  his  trial  shall  be  according  to  his 
own  words,"  alluding  to  verse  16.  "  lie  pro- 
nouncelh  the  end  of  the  just  to  be  happy."]  For 
the  sense  of  iiriaxo-ri;,  see  chap.  iii.  7. 

Ver.  2 1 .  For  their  own  wickedness  hath  blinded 
tJiem.']  See  the  like  sentiment,  ch.  iv.  ver.  12.  St 
Chrysostom  observes,  "  that  sin  doth  so  blind 
the  senses  of  sinners,  that,  seeing  not  the  ways 
of  falsehood  and  error,  they  run  headlong  into 
them ;  nor  could  any  errors  ever  have  prevailed 
over  man,  if  sin  had  not  made  the  way  ;  for  first, 
a  man  is  blinded  by  his  sins,  and  then  drawn 
away  and  seduced ;  for  error,  saith  he,  bcgetteth 
not  sin,  but  sins  beget  and  bring  forth  error." 
Homil.  xix.  in  Matt.  vii.  But  still  it  is  no  less 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  error,  especially  in 
fundamental  principles,  produces  generally 
wicked  practices.  St  Austin  accordingly  ob- 
serves, that  the  different  degrees,  and,  as  it  were, 
gradations  of  licentiousness,  are  very  justly  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter :  "  that  men  first  efface 
all  impressions  of  a  deity,  then  deny  the  immor- 
tahty  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  ;  that  im- 
mortality is  the  certain  consequence  of  such  in- 
fidelity ;  that  debauchery  and  intemperance  is 
their  resort  in  particular,  as  being  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedy  to  drown  thought ;  and  that  when 
men  are  once  heated,  they  easily  proceed, 
through  excess,  to  oppression,  cruelty,  and 
murder."     In  Psal.  Iii. 

Ver.  21.  raniTCL  tKoylaxAo.'^  [/.  e.  Thus  did  theij 
reason ;  as  ver.  1.  xoytadfura,  reasoning.^  See  to 
chap.  iii.  jo. 

Ver.  22.  ^'is  for  the  mi^steries  of  God,  ihei/ 
knew  than  not,  neither  hoped  tlieij  for  the  ivages 
of  righteousness,  nor  discerned  a  reii:ardfor  blame- 
less souls."]  Not  unlike  this  is  what  St  Paul  says 
of  the  wicked,  "  that  the  God  of  this  world 
bhnds  the  minds  of  those  which  believe  not,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  should  shine 
unto  them,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  And  it  is  very  ob- 
servable, that  a  course  of  sin,  and  a  state  of  dark- 
ness are  reciprocal  terms  in  Scripture.  With 
great  propriety,  therefore,  the  wicked  are  here 
represented  as  blinded  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  had  no  regard  for  any  thing  serious,  much 
less  did  thev  concern  themselves  about  revela- 
tion,  or  the  great  and  mysterious  truths  contain- 
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ed  in  it;  they  considered  not  God's  proceed-  ceeded  principall}'  from   tlic  honour  wliic]i  lie 

ings,  nor  were  affected  by  any  of  his  judgments  foresaw  was  designed  to  be  confcrnd  upon  ilie 

or  threatenings  ;  and,  as  they  believed  not  ano-  human  nature,  by  the  hypostatical  union  of  the 

ther  life,  they  did  not  expect  any  great  day  of  A;yc«  with  it  :  He  fluttered  himself,  that  so  great 

account,  and  could  have  no  grounds  or  reason  a  mark  of  distinction   belonged  to  the  angelic 

to  hope  for  future  rewards,  which  are  the  wages  order  preferably  to  man  ;  and  from  hence  arose 

of    righteousness,    and   the   blessed  portion   of  his  jealousy,   which  determined  him  upon  mis 


blameless  and  undeiiled  souls. 

\  er.  9:i.  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal, 
•and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  oicn  eterniti/.'] 
God  not  only  created  man  i-r  d';:'4x^tU,  to  be 
free  from  corruption,  but  made  him  efVoVa  tj-j 
ll!x(  ilier/i^;,  whichisa  very  strong  expression 
to  denote  a  peculiar  resemblance  of  the  deity  ; 
and  accordingly  the  Arabic  inter|)reters  render, 
*'  fecit(-jue  ilium  imagincm  peculiarem  ;"  and 
the  Syriac  "  ad  imagincm  ideie  suae."  Our 
translators  undoubtedly  read,  d'^J'iortuoi;,  which 
properly  signifies  eternity  ;  and  thus  Dr  Grabe 
has  inserted  in  the  text,  esteeming  it,  as  most 
certainly  it  is,  the  best  reading.    Nobilius  says 

inost  MSS  have  a';/or>;7o(. 

Ver.  24.  Through  e/rji/ of  the  devil  came  death 
into  the  zvorld.]  'I'he  devil,  jealous  at  the  fu- 
ture hai)pine3s  designed  for  man,  resolved  to 
tempt  him  to  disobedience,  that  he  might  de- 
prive him  of  the  blessing  of  immortality,  and 
reduce  him  to  the  same  forlorn  condition  with 
himself  and  liis  apostate  brethren.  St  Chrysos- 
tom  makes  the  same  observation  upon  the  de- 
vil, cTi  vi'iy  tra.f  t^jjLtiir  »)4/x>i^tr6f,  i\u>  Tiun^'itlx.  rlt  xtifu- 
vrn,    iJfi-iif    tCctVitarir  cLU-m  toi<  oeyaflsK.      llomil.  ^5. 

de  Diabolo.  tentat.  "  That  though  man  had 
given  the  devil  no  occasion  of  offence,  yet, 
when  he  saw  the  honour  designed  him,  lie  im-    And  thus  Fulgentins  understands  this  passage 


chief  and  revenge."  Bern.  Scrm.  in  Cantic. 
And  to  this  sense  some  other  writers  have  in- 
terj)reted  Isaiah  xiv.  14. 

Ibid.  And  t/iei/  thai  do  hold  of  his  side  do 
find  it.']  The  Vulgate  reads,  "  Imitaniur  autem 
ilium  qui  sunt  ex  parte  illius  ;"  and  Cover- 
dale's  translation  renders  in  like  manner,  •'■  and 
they  that  holde  of  hys  syde,  do  as  he  doih  ;" 
and  so  does  Fulgentius,  de  Praidestin.  ad  Mo- 
nimum,  lib.  i.  but  the  construction  before  given 
would  be  more  consistent  and  agreeable,  and 
the  relation  between  thelwo  chapters  more  ap- 
parent, if  the  tendering  here  was,  thcij  tempt  it, 
(/.  e.  they  solicit,  they  court,  they  draw  death 
upon  themselves)  as  many  as  arc  jiartakers  of 
it ;  for  the  rjff  exa'w  fttoi'ltf  cyIh:,  and  the  oi  i^/n 
rP^f  iKiitv  fit^i'tai;  eirai,  cli.  i.  \6,  are  the  same  sous 
of  perdition,  those  over  whom  is  alu  /ixiriKc-ior, 
ch.  i.  14-.  which  is  not  of  God's  appointmg,  but 
their  own  seeking  and  procuring.  The  present 
rendering  of  this  place  is  little  less  than  tauto- 
logy, for  to  be  partakers  of  death,  is  ccrtainl^'^ 
to  find  it.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  appears, 
from  the  whole  drift  of  these  chapters,  that  tiie 
death,  which  wicked  men  call,  correspond, 
or  covenant  with,  and  at  last  partake  of,  is 
all  along  to  be  understood  of  death  eternal. 


mediately  envied  him  the  favour."  Sec  also 
Euseb.  IVacp.  Evangel,  lib.  vii.  St  Austin  ob- 
serves, "  That  death  began  at  the  same  time 
with  the  transgression  ;  and  that  neither  age 
nor  pain  could  liave  touched  our  first  parents, 
so  long  as  they  held  the  privilege  of  eating  of 
the  tree  of  life  ;    but  afterwards  their  bodies. 


"  Mors  est  impietatis  quam  non  fecit  Deus, 
qua;  per  Diabolum  introivit  in  orbem  terrarum  ; 
huic  uni  morti,  quam  peccator  sibi  per  con- 
temptum  Divini  jussionis  aiccssivet,  du|)ram 
Deus  mortem  retiibuit,  primain  in  separaiionc 
animu}  &  corporis,  secundam  in  .-eterna  cruci- 
atione  animsc  &  corporis."  Ibitl.     If  such  then 


even  in  a  natural  way,  contracted  the  seeds  of  as  hold  on  the  devil  s  side,  /.  e.  imitate  and  co 

l)y  after  hi u  ,  shall  have  a  jjart  in  the  second 
death,  Kev.  xxi.  S.  let  the  libertine  and  free- 
thinker, who  are  equally  the  ;iubject  of  this 
chapter,  consider  and  tremble,  whose  detest- 
able ambition  and  inglorious  triuu)j)h  is,  to 
autem  iter  mortis,  quod  non  ex  voluntate  Dei  confound  the  simple,  seduce  the  innocent,  per- 
extitit,  verum  ex  insidiis  adversarii."  Constit.  vert  the  unwary,  and,  by  propagating  loose  no- 
lib.  vii.  c.  I.  JJut  St  Bernard  is  more  explicit 
than  St  Chrysostom,  or  the  other  fathers,  up- 
on the  true  cause  of  the  devil's  envy  :  ac- 
cording to  him,  "  the  malice  and  conspiracy  of 


diseases  and  death."  De  Genes,  lib.  ii.  And 
thus  the  apostolical  constitutions,  Ive'iloi  eiVi,  c^c. 
"  Dua;  sunt  vise  vitae  ;  una,  mortis  altera; 
illae  autem  nullam  habent  inter  se  convenien- 
tiam.    Naturale  quidem  est  vitje  iter,  adscitum 


the  devil  against  the  liappiness  of  man,  pro- 


tions  and  irreligious  principles,  to  make  con- 
verts to  vice  and  infidelity,  and  enlarge  the 
kingdom  of  daikncss. 

Ibid,  find  it.]  i.  e.   Fee/  tt,  as  ch.  xii.  2(3. 
Kihif  na^Kniiiy.   Nobil.  translates  it,  experiuntur. 
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CHAP.     m. 


The  Argument. — In  order  to  confttie  the  false 
and  dangerous  jirinciples  maintnined  hij  the  irre- 
/iu'ioti'^  and  profane  scoffers  in  the  foregoirnr 
chapter  ;  in  this  is  displuifed the  great  happiness 
oj  the  righteous,  and  the  impotent  malice  of  tfie 
wicked  against  them.  Tor  thmgh  God,  for 
xvise  ends  of  his  providence,  permits  the  righteous 
sometimes  to  be  affiicted,  and  even  to  die  undei' 
the  severilif  of  their  persecutions,  yet  do  theif  not 
iotallif  cease  to  be  ;  but  as  theif  die  in  the  Lord, 
so  theif  still  live  unto,  and  icith  Gud,  in  whose 
hands  their  souls  are.  But  the  zvicked,  on 
the  contrarif,  though  theif  pi  omise  themselves 
great  happiness  in  their  sinful,  courses,  are  mi- 
serable both  here  and  hereafter.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  the  praise  ofchastit//,  and  the 
sad  state  and  condition  of  adulterers  and  their 
children.  * 

n^HE  souls  of  the  righteous  arc  in  the  hand  of 
God.'\  i.  e.  In  the  state  of  separation,  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  that  are  departed,  shall 
after  death  find  great  refreshment  and  comfort 
of  their  labours  ;  and  being  in  God's  keeping, 
enjoy  a  state  of  the  greatest  happiness  and  se- 
curity. This  state  of  the  piously -deceased,  the 
ancient  Jews,  according  to  Grotius,  called  para- 
dise, or  the  garden  of  pleasure ;  where,  though 
they  enjoyed  not  the  consummate  happiness 
which  they  were  in  expectation  of  hereafter, 
yet  even  at  present,  and  in  their  intermediate 
state,  they  had  some  foretaste  and  anticipation 
of  their  future  happiness ;  bat  th=y  held  none 
to  have  this  pleasing  sense,  but  the  tirnv/^xjx 
liitaiiut  rt1i\eiufiifay,  such  as  had  their  souls  well 
purified  before  they  departed  from  their  bodies. 
From  this  expression,  "  that  the  soul  is  in  God's 
hand,"  we  may  infer,  that  the  human  soul  is 
not  only  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  but' 
that  it  lives  after  it  in  a  state  separate  from  it, 
and  such  a  state  as  is  susceptible  of  happiness 
or  misery  ;  for  why  are  the  souls  of  the  righ- 
teous here  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  hand  of 
God,  but  because  it  denotes  a  place  of  rest  and 
safety  ;  where  the  departed  souls  shall  not  only 
live  and  survive,  but  live  too  in  a  manner  far 
diflerent  from  that  in  which  they  lived  here ; 
where  no  temptation  shall  be  able  to  assault,  no 
sin  to  pollute,  no  affliction  to  discompose  them. 

[^The  sou/s  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  oJ 
God.'\  This  is  opposed  to  the  last  clause  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  and  thei/  w/to  are  his  (the  de- 
vils) partion  (or  of  his  party)  do  find  it  (death.) 
/>«/  the  sQuls  of't/te  righicnus,  &c.  whence,  and 


from  ver.  2,  3.  it  appears  that  the  author  is 
speaking  of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  dead, 
and  that  this  cannot  well  be  understood  of 
the  afilictions  which  the  righteous  may  under- 
go in  this  hfe.J 

Ibid.  And  tliere  shall  no  torment  touch  them.] 
Nor  are  such  as  die  in  the  Lord  only  freed  from 
temptations  and  dangers,  from  injuries  and  per- 
secutions, from  diseases  and  deatti,  and  all  other 
burdens  of  the  flesh,  but  we  may  piously  believe, 
that  more  is  here  implied  than  a  bare  freedom 
from  evils,  that  they  are  possessed  of  some  posi- 
tive degree  of  happiness  ;  that,  in  particular, 
they  have  pleasing  anticipationsof  their  reward, 
and  wait  for  it  with  a  holy  impatience  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  are  in  paradise,  or  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  or  some  place  of  rest  and  refreshment 
appointed  for  them  by  God.  But  with  respect 
to  the  martyrs  in  particular,  who  had  suffered 
gloriously  in  God's  cause,  it  was  a  notion  very 
early  entertained  in  the  primitive  church,  that 
these  entered  immediately  upon  a  perfect  state 
of  happiness  and  glory.  Or  we  may  understand 
this  passage,  of  the  afilictions  which  the  righ- 
teous may  undergo  in  this  life,  that,  though  their 
torments  be  the  most  exquisite  that  heathen  ma- 
lice can  invent,  yet,  by  the  strength  of  their 
faith,  and  a  sure  dependance  upon  God,  they 
shall  overcome  the  reluctance  of  nature,  and  not 
only  suffer  with  patience,  but  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  Not  that  this  resolution  of  the 
righteous  is  the  effect  of  any  Stoical  apathy,  or 
that  they  have  not  flesh  and  blood,  like  other 
folks,  to  feel  the  force  of  sufferings,  but  it  is  the 
power  of  a  strong  faith  that  makes  them  more 
than  conquerors.  "  If  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 
were  indeed  in  their  bodies  when  they  had  trial 
of  such  a  variety  of  sufferings,  they  could  never, 
says  St  Bernard,  have  been  able  to  have  gone 
through  them  ;  but  while  their  bodies  were  in 
the  hands  of  their  persecutors,  and  mangled  by 
them,  their  souls  were  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  they  were  filled, 
kept  them  above  all  sense  of  pain,  and  rendered 
them  quite  invulnerable."  And  whoever  reads 
the  letter  from  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  wherein  the  ex- 
quisite sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  and  their  in- 
vincible constancy  in  the  most  severe  trials  is 
described,  (see  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  i.) 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  convinced,  that  the 
history  of  their  sufferings  is  the  most  complete 
comment  upon  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  2.  In  tlie  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed 
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to  die.]  This  is  a  very  happy  expression,  for 
good  men  rather  sleep  than  die  ;  their  hope  and 
well-grounded  assurance  changes  the  nature  of 
death,  and  turns  it  into  a  sleep.  St  Chrysostom 
expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose  :  "■  Death 
is  no  longer  to  be  counted  death,  it  is  only  a 
name  ;  nay,  the  ver>  name  also  is  gone,  for 
Christians  call  it  not  death,  but  rest  and  sleep." 
Homil.  29.  in  Genes.  Accordingly,  in  many 
places,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
where  the  death  of  good  men  is  mentioned,  it  is 
expressed  by  sleeping,  John  xi.  i  r.  Acts  vii.  60. 
I  Thess.  iv.  14.  Hence  the  day  on  which  the 
blessed  Virgin  died,  is  in  the  Greek  church 
called  xolfAmtt,  her  rest ;  and  the  places  where 
the  first  martyrs  were  buried,  yLiimry^ix,  or  resting 
place.i. 

Ver.  3.  And  their  goimf  from  us  to  be  utter 
destruction,  but  theif  are  in  peace.']  The  wicked, 
who  are  also  in  the  former  verse  called  the  un- 
v;ise  (for  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  wickedness  and  folly  are  synony- 
mous terms.)  imagine  the  righteous  to  be  niiser- 
able,  because,  when  alive,  they  were  mortified, 
as  to  all  pleasures  ;  and  when  dead,  extinct  and 
annihilated,  according  to  their  opinion.  To 
such  vain  reasoners,  who  had  no  notion  of  a  life 
beyond  this,  it  is  here  very  justly  replied,  that 
the  righteous  are  so  far  from  being  sufferers  by 
death,  that  when  dead  they  are  in  peace,  and 
their  happiness  the  greatest,  see  Job  iii.  17,  18. 
And  this  the  voice  from  heaven  confirms,  Rev. 
xiv.  13.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours."  Instead 
of  being  objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  the 
character  of  the  righteous  is  rather  that  beauti- 
ful contrast  of  St  Paul's,  "  As  deceivers  and  yet 
true,  as  dying  and  behold  they  live,  as  chastened 
and  not  killed,  as  sorrowful  yet  always  rejoicing;" 
1  Cor.  vi.  8,  9,  10.  The  word  axiil^uf/.a.  which 
our  translators  render  utter  destruction^  is  a  me- 
taphor taken  from  potters'  ware,  which  when 
broken  by  some  casualty  to  pieces,  cannot  by 
any  skill  or  ingenuity  be  re-united,  as  vessels  of 
silver  and  of  other  metal  may,  by  being  melted 
again,  be  in  some  measure  restored.  See  Psal. 
ii.  9.  Rev.  ii.  27.  where  the  word  is  thus  ap- 
plied. It  is  designed  here  to  denote  by  a  figure 
annihilation  and  extinction,  or  an  absolute  and 
entire  ruin  of  the  human  body,  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  from  its  dust,  which  the 
comparison  drawn  from  an  earthen  vessel  will 
better  suit ;  and  this  indeed  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  Epicureans,  and  as  such  maintained  by 
the  libertines  here  introduced,  that  when  the 
soul  quitted  the  body,  it  was  dissipated  into  air, 


in  tenues  evanuit  auras ;  and  thus  Calmet  ex- 
plains this  term  as  meaning,  "  suivant  le  Grec, 
un  brisement,  un  dissipation  entiere,  comme  un 
chose  qu'on  brise,  &  qui  s'en  va  en  poussiere." 
Comra.  in  loc. 

Ver.  4.  Yet  is  their  hopejull  of  immortalitij.] 
In  the  midst  of  their  misery  and  afflictions, 
they  comforted  themselves  with  the  pleasing 
hopes  of  a  happy  resurrection  to  a  blessed  state 
of  immortality,  as  the  seven  brethren  did, 
9  ^laccab.  vii.  and  when,  as  a  reward  of  their 
constancy  and  virtue,  the  saints  shall  be  final- 
ly in  possession  of  their  happiness,  and  receive 
their  jAuhet  xrMfn,  2  John  8.  then  in  another, 
and  no  less  proper  sense  of  these  words  may  it 
be  said,)»  kK-rii  xin^i  a.5xvaaia(  ■erhlifyi;,  their  hope  of 
immortality  is  full,  i.  e.  fulfilled  and  com- 
pleted. [To  this  is  opposed  Ktvr,  iKTri;  ver. 
ll.] — It  was  even  the  opinion  of  the  wiser 
Heathen,  that  a  good  and  virtuous  life  was 
the  surest  way  to  immortality.  Thus  An- 
tisthenes  in  Laertius,  Twf  ^KMj^fVwc  aflacarif 
etictileit  {>ir  wiCac  Xf  Srtta/af,  i.  e.  those  who  aim 
at  immortality  ought  to  live  justly  and  righte- 
ously. 

Ver.  6.  And  having  been  a  /title  chastised,  theif 
sltall  be  greatltf  rezvarded.]  This  cannot  relate 
to  the  smallness  or  lightness  of  the  sufl^erings, 
which  are  above  described  so  violent,  as  to  af- 
fect even  the  life  of  the  righteous;  but  the 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that,  having  suffered 
through  the  malice  of  their  persecutors  for  a 
small  space  of  time,  with  respect  to  eternity, 
those  alflictions  which  were  comparatively  but 
for  a  moment,  "  will  work  for  them  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Thus 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  having  described  at 
large,  ch.  xi.  the  sufferings  of  the  worthies 
mentioned  there,  says,  that  such  chastening 
(o-aiSeia,  the  word  here  used)  though,  "  for  the 
present  it  seemetk  grievous,  yet  afterwards  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  to 
them  which  are  exercised  thereby,"  ch.  xii. 
1 1.  St  Gregory  observes,  "  that  (Jod  permits 
the  afflictions  of  good  men,  that  he  may  draw 
much  benefit  from  them  :"    For  this  reason  he 

B:rmitted  Jacob  to  be  persecuted  by  Esau,  and 
avid  by  Saul,  that  the  persecutions  they  suf- 
fered, might  be  at  once  the  exercise  and  crown 
of  their  virtue.  And  the  reward  of  such  suf- 
fering virtue  follows  in  the  next  sentence,  that 
God  having  tried  their  faith  and  constancy,  and 
found  them  worthy,  is  pleased  finally  to  trans- 
late them  to  himself,  to  live  with  him,  and 
with  the  blessed  Society  of  just  men  made- 
perfect,  of  whom  the  world,  in  their  several 
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ages,  was  not  worthy  to  enjoy  his  beatific  pre-  ciilarly  Isai.  x.  3.     According  to  this  accep- 

Bcnce.  tatioi),  the  meaning  of  this  place  is,   that   tiie 

Vcr.  6.  As  gold  in  the  furnace  hath  he  tried  righteous  shall  shine  the  brighter  for  their  af- 
thein,  and  received  them  as  a  burnt  i>ff'ering.'\  flictions,  and  that  («od  will  glorify  his  saints 
According  to  the  best  explanation  which  the  in  and  by  them.  Thus  (Jod  promises  to  such 
commentators  and  Jewish  writers  give  of  tlie  as  set  tiieir  love  upon  him,  not  only  that  he 
burnt-offering,  the  victim's  throat  was  to  be  will  be  with  them  in  trouble,  but  that  lie  will 
cut,  its  body  dissected  into  (piarters,  and  the  deliver  them  from  it,  and  bring  tliem  to  honour 
bowels  taken  out,  and  afterwards  it  was  to  be  by  it,  Psal.  xci.  15.  We  cannot  have  a  more 
l)urnt  to  ashes,  that,  if  possible,  there  might  remarkable  instance  of  tiie  presence  of  Gof! 
be  nothing  of  it  left.  It  is  a  very  strong  and  with  his  servants  in  afflictions,  than  in  the  iiis- 
beautiful  image  which  this  writer  has  chose  to  tory  of  the  Three  Children  cast  into  the  fur- 
represent  the  great  variety  and  intenseness  of  nace,  where  the  text  acquaints  us,  that  one  in 
sufferings,  which  the  saints  undergo  for  righle-  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God,  probably  an  angel, 
ousness  sake:  for  as,  in  the  oblation  of  the  conspicuous  and  distinguishable  by  his  bright- 
Holocaust,  the  victim  was  entirely  consumed  ncss,  walked  with  them,  and  accomj)anied  them 
in  the  flames  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  in  the  very  flames  ;  and  that  this  accident,  and 
in  honour  of  him,  "  so  right  dear  and  precious  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  it,  was  the 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  occasion  of  their  being  promoted  in  the  pro- 
saints,  when,  enduring  a  great  fight  of  affile-  vince  of  Babylon,  Dan.  iii.  The  sentiments 
tions,"  they  expire  in  the  cause  of  virtue;  for  oftlie  primitive  writers,  upon  occasion  of  the 
martvidom  is,  of  all  others,  a  sacrifice  the  most  martyr's  sufferings,  are  most  noble  and  magni- 
perfect  and  pleasing,  that  a  creature  is  capable  ficent :  "  A  Cliristian,  sa)  s  Tertullian,  never 
of  offering;  it  is,  as  an  instance  of  the  most  thinks  himself  so  fine,  never  so  illustrious,  as 
consummate  fortitude,  in  the  language  of  at  the  stake;  he  is  then  in  his  trium})hal  chariot, 
Seneca  "  Spectaculum  Deo  dignum,  ad  quod  going  toheaven  in  state."  Apol. pro  Christianis. 
respiciat  Deus  intentus  operi  suo."  His  des-  Nor  is  what  Eusebius  writes  less  observable  : 
cription  of  suffering  innocence,  as  I  find  itcited  "That  it  was  a  most  charming  sight,  to  be- 
by  Lactantius,  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  in-  hold  the  martyrs  in  prison,  to  see  how  their 
S])ired  writers,  and  is  indeed  a  surprizingly  fine  misery  became  them,  how  they  adorned  their 
sentiment  from  an  Heathen  J'hilosopher  :  fetters,and  looked  as  captivating  in  their  chains, 
"  Hie  est  ille  homo  honestus — qui  sive  toto  as  a  bride  in  all  her  glory  upon  the  day  of 
corpore  tormenta  patienda  sunt,  sive  flamma  marriage."  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  I.  Or  we 
ore  recipienda  est,  sive  extendenda;  per  pati-  may  understand  this  passage  in  another  sense, 
bulum  liianus,  non  quyerit  quid  patiatur,  viz.  That  the  righteous  shall  shine  with  glori- 
sed  quam  bene."  Ap.  Lactant.  lib.  vi.  Instit.  fied  bodies,  h  iTTmoTr^  ^i''X''^  ver.  13.  For  the 
cap.  1/.  Jews  have  a   tradition,  that  the   bodies  of  the 

Ver.  7.  And  in  the  time  of  their  visitation  thetf  righteous  shall   be  clothed  at  the  resurrection 

^hull  s/iine.'\     The  Vulgate,  which   Covcrdale  with  a  clothing  of  light,  as  of  a  pure  flame, 

follows,  joins  this   to  the  former  verse,   and  This  is  agreeable  to  the  descriptions  made  in  the 

read;!,  "  Et  in  tempore  erit  respectns  illorum,"  Old   Testament,  of  the  just  rising  from  their 

i.  e.   that  God  will  in  due  time  luu'e  a  respect  graves,  "  that  they  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 

to,  and   reward,  such  saints  and  martyrs  who  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and 

fell  a  sacrifice  in  his  service,  who,  like  the  vie-  ever,"  Dan.  xii.  3.     And  in  the  New  it  issaid, 

tim  in  the  burnt-offering,  were  consumetf  in  "  that  they  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kino^- 

thc   flames,  and   whose  souls   are   j)urifie<.l  by  dom  of  their  Father,"  IMatth.  xiii.  43.  Hence  in 

their  afflictions,  and  prepared  for  heaven,  and  Scripture,  and  particularly  in  the  writino-s  of 

made  fit  offerings  for  God  to  receive.     This  St  Paul,  the  state  and  happiness  of  the  blessed 

sense  the  Syriac  interpreters  prefer.     Our  Ver-  is  expressed  by  the  word  glory.   See  also  Matt. 

sion,  with  the  Arabic,  follows  the  Greek,   5  er  xvii.  'i.  Acts  ix.  a.  Rev.  i.  14,  \6. 
xaifu  iviiTK07r>j(  avTiiif  irxxa./i-j.v(ri ;  which  expression        Ibid.  And  run  to  and  fro  like  sparks  anon^ 

may  be  taken  in  two  senses  ;  either  it  may  be  the  stubble.']     \\y  the  stubble  it  is  certain  tlie 

tmderstood  of  the  afflictions  and  sufferings  of  wicked  are  meant,  called  also  chaff,  by  a  like 

tJie  righteous  in  this  life,  for  so  iwizKOTrii  and  metaphor,  ]*sal,  i.  5.     The  expression  here  is 

«^ffa  £7r/TX3T?{  often  signify  in  the  LXX,  parti-  proverbial;  and  if  it  be  understood  of  the  righ- 
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teous  in  this  life,  and  of  their  conduct,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wicked,  the  meaning  then 
will  be  the  same  with  that  of  St  Paul,  Phil.  ii. 
15.  "  That  the  sons  of  God,"  /.  e.  the  righte- 
ous, "  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation."  But 
if  it  is  applied  to  the  future  state  of  the  righ- 
teous, it  seems  to  intimate  their  great  swiftness 
in  their  heavenly  vehicles.  Our  translation,  it 
must  be  confessed,  which  renders  lia.lfXM>Tai, 
by  running  to  and  fro,  conveys  but  a  flat  and 
^ow  idea,  the  image  only  of  a  few  random  sparks. 
The  sense  would  be  more  sublime  and  just,  af- 
ter this  manner,  "They  (the  saints)  shall  run 
or  pass  through  the  ranks  of  the  wicked  (discur- 
rcnf,  says  the  Syriac  version,  JKsli  hilar  im/uos^ 
as  fire  spreads  through  the  stubble  ^-very  where, 
imcontrouled  and  irresistable."  Hereby  proba- 
bly is  intimated  their  power  over  them  ;  a  farther 
description  of  whicii  toiiows  in  the  next  verse. 
V'er.  8.  Theif  shati  jitdge  the  nailom,  and  have 
dominion  over  the  people,  and  their  iMtd  shall 
reii^H  for  ever.^  [  or,  the  IjOrd  shall  reic^/t  over 
them.  K  CeKTiKtoaet  ciJTur  xi/f/sc  tif  Tiif  ai'a'>ac.J     i  hough 

the  righteous  may  be  said  even  in  this  life  to 
judge  the  nations,  i.  e.  to  condemn  the  wicked, 
by  the  conspicuousnessof  their  faith  and  virtue, 
in  which  sense  K^/Vif  is  taken  by  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion and  is  often  understood  so  by  St  Jerom, 
and  by  St  Austin,  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xx.  c.  5. 
see  also,  John  v.  24.  yet  I  rather  incline  to  ap- 
ply this  ])assage  to  the  next  life,  "  That  in  the 
great  and  final  judgment  of  the  world,  the  saints 
shall  be  assessors  with  God  in  judging  the  wick- 
ed :"  For  it  is  piously  thouglit  by  many  learn- 
ed men,  that  the  saints,  when  crowned  them- 
selves by  God,  shall  be  invested  with  the  au- 
thority of  pronouncing  sentence  even  against 
evil  angels  and  wicked  spirits.  And  it  was 
an  opinion  that  prevailed  generally  in  the  ear- 
ly times  of  Christianity,  that  at  the  resurrection 
every  man  should  rise  in  order,  'Uafc<  iy  rZ  ilia 
Ttiyfiali,  i.  e.  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
goodness  ;  and  that  they  who  were  raised  and 
judged  first,  should  themselves  have  a  part  in 
judging  those  which  followed.  See  Dan.  vii.  18, 
22.  Matth.  xix.  28.  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  3.  Rev.  ii. 
26.  See  note  on  chap.  i.  and  ver.  1.  of  this 
book. 

Ver.  9.  Thei/  ihut  put  their  trust  in  him  shall 
understand  the  truth,  and  such  as  be  faithful  in 
love  shall  abide  icith  him."]  i.  e.  Persons  so 
(jualified  shall  liappily  experience  this  truth  in 
particular ;  or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  they 
aic  the  fittest  and  roost  likely  to  attain  the  know- 


ledge of  divine  truths  in  general,  which  is  the 
sense  of  Messieurs  Du  Port  Royal  :  for  the  au- 
thor seems  to  point  out  two  ways  or  conditions 
for  that  purpose  ;  the  first  is,  trust  in  God,  or 
rather  a  distrust  of  a  man's  self,  and  of  his  own 
perfection  and  abilities,  because  humility  is  the 
surest  way  to  divine  knowledge;  the  second 
is,  a  sincere  and  unfeigned  love  of  God,  which 
displays  itself  in  obedience  and  a  readiness  to 
do  God's  will  ;  for  an  honest  and  well-dispos- 
ed heart,  free  from  any  corrupt  passions  or  af- 
fections, may  soonest  hope  to  receive  spiritual 
illuminations,  and  the  knowledge  of  saving- 
truths,  according  to  that  observation  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour's,  "  That  if  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  certainly  know  of  his  doc- 
trine," John  vii.  17-  According  to  the  differ- 
ent pointing  of  the  Greek  text,  the  last  clause 
of  this  passage  of  our  author  may  be  different- 
ly understood  :  either  we  may  render  with  the 
margin,  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  "Such  as  be 
faithful  shall  remain  with  him  in  love  ;"  and 
thus  the  Oriental  versions  point  the  ])lace  :  or, 
as  our  translators  take  it,  "  Such  as  be  faithful 
in  love,  shall  abide  with  him,"  i.  e.  cleave  to 
him  with  so  firm  and  unshaken  a  resolution, 
that  neither  tribulation  nor  distress,,  lite  nor 
death,  shall  separate  them  from  him  ;  and  in 
this  sense  a^ojuttttt  t-j  xxj^ia  is  taken,  Acts  xi. 
2  J.  The  Syriac  interpreters  seem  to  understand , 
this  clause  in  the  sense  of  not  falling  away, 
"  qui  sunt  fideles,  per  charitatem  permanebunt 
ipsius;  quia  gratiam  &  misericordiam  electis 
suis  impertitnr. 

Ver.  II.  Whuaoflespiselh  K'isdom  and  nurture, 
lie  is  miserable.'^  This  and  the  former  verse  re- 
fer to  those  vam  rcasona's,  and  wicked  liber- 
tines, whose  character  is  so  justly  drawn  in  chap, 
ii.  The  sentiments  of  this  v\friter  agree  frequent- 
ly, we  may  observe,  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs ; 
and  this  passage  very  much  resembles  that  fine 
advice  in  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  chapter 
of  that  inspired  writer,  particularly  the  two  last 
verses,  where  wisdom  speaketh  thus  of  herself, 
"  Whoso  findeth  me,  findelh  life,  and  shall  ob- 
tain favour  of  the  Lord  ;  but  he  that  sinneth  a- 
gainst  me,  wrongeth  his  own  soul ;  all  they  that 
hate  me,  love  death."  See  also  Psalm  ii.  i2.  in 
the  LXX  version.  St  Cyprian  opens  his  trea- 
tise, De  habitu  Virginum,  with  an  encomium 
of  discipline,  too  fine  and  remarkable  to  be  here 
omitted:  "  Disciplina  custos  spei,  retinaculum 
fidei,  dux  itineris  salutaris,  fotnes  ac  nutrimen- 
tum,  bonse  indolis,  magistra  virtulis^.  facit  in 
Christo  raanere  semper,  ac  jugiter  Deo  viverc, . 
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et  ad  promissa  coeleslia  et  divina  praemia  perve- 
nire.  Hanc  et  sectari  saliibre  est,  et  aversari  ac 
negligere  lethale."  TertuUian,  throughout  his 
works,  is  equally  full  of  its  commendation. 

Ver.  12.  Thflr  zcives  are  fboLsh,  and  their 
children  wiched.']  It  is  obvious  to  obserye,  that 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  not  only  calls  wickedness 
in  general  by  the  name  of  folly,  but  seems  to 
brand  the  sin  of  uncleanness,  or  lu^it,  with  that 
name  more  particularly.  What,  therefore,  our 
translators  here  rtndeic  Jbolish,  in  the  marginal 
reading,  is  /ij^^ht,  or  unchaste ;  and  the  Arabic 
version  confirms  this  setise,  which  reads,  •'  Uxo- 
res  ejiis  procaces  ;"  and  the  Port  Royal  Com- 
ment, "  Les  ferames  sont  dereglees."  As  to 
what  is  here  observed,  that  the  children  of  such 
parents  are  generally  vitious  and  wicked  ;  this 
is  almost  unavoidable  :  For  as  the  apocryphal 
Esdras  speaks,  "  Like  as  the  field  is,  so  alio  is 
the  seed ;  and  as  the  flowers  be,  such  are  also 
the  colours,"  2  Esdr.  ix.  17.  This  so  natural 
and  constant  a  resemblance  shews  the  great 
duty  and  necessity  incumbent  on  parents  to  be 
good  and  virtuous  themselves,  upon  account  or 
their  children,  and  the  good  or  evil  consequen- 
ces derived  to  them  ;  for  accordingto  their  own 
conduct  and  behaviour,  they  entail  either  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  upon  their  children,  as  it  fol- 
lows in  the  next  words,  which  the  Oriental  ver- 
sions join  .with  great  judgment  to  this  verse. 

Ver.  1 3.  Blessed  is  the  barren,  that  is  unde- 
filed,  which  hath  not  hnoxcn  the  sinful  bed."]    This 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  "  barren  wife,"  that 
is  chaste  and  free  from  adultery,  whose  great 
commendation  in  scripture  is  Ktim  ijji.ia.tiH,  Heb. 
xiii.  4.     And  though  she  may  be  reproached 
by  some  upon  account  of  her  barrenness,  as  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  Jews  particularly,  through 
their  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  ^lessiah,yet 
shall  her  virtue  be  recompensed  by  God,  as  far 
preferable  to  the  most  fruitful  adultery.  In  vain 
have  some  Popish  writers  endeavoured  to  ground 
upon  this  place,  which  undoubtedly  relates  to 
married  persons,  "  the  order  of  perpetual  vir- 
gins ;"  as  if  that  was  established  and  approved  of 
in  the  age  of  this  writer,  and  known  to  the  an- 
cient Jews,  which  is  certainly  the  invention  of 
more  modern  times. — In  this  passage  no  reflec- 
tion is  intended  against  marriage,  nor  any  pre- 
ference given  to  a  continued  celibacy  ;  the  com- 
parison is  between  married  persons  only,  viz.  a 
barren  wife  and  a  teeming  adulteress:  See  Chem- 
nitti  Examen,  par.  iii.  p.  17.  Nor  does  this  writ- 
er commend  a  person  in  general,  Jir/c  v'x  'iyt-j 


Kiirvr,  but  such  a  chaste  wife  in  particular,  who 
has  not  defiled  the  bed  i>  tsra^%-/l'jjjia.ri.  I  shall 
only  observe  upon  the  Greek  reading  of  this 
passage,  that  the  particle  on,  which  introduces 
it,  and  seems  harsh  and  ungrammatical,  it  is 
here,  as  it  is  often  in  the  sacred  writers,  pleo- 
naMical :  See  instances  of  this  in  Blackwall's 
Sacr.  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

[I   would   distinguish     it     thus  :      (TmaTatpalef  i 

■yin7i(  at-jTar.  "Oti,  &-C.  In  our  Version  On  is 
rendered  uherefore^ 

Ibid.  She  shall  have  fruit  in  the  visitation  of 
souls.]  Though  she  has  not  the  blessing  of  chil- 
dren, and  "  the  fruit  of  the  womb  which  Com- 
eth of  the  Lord,"  yet  shall  she  have  her  fruit, 
I.  e.  her  recompense  and  reward,  when  hereaf- 
ter she  shall  be  crowned,  and  reign  in  glory  with 
other  pure  and  immaculate  souls.  The  writer 
of  this  book  probably  entertained  that  notion, 
so  frequent  to  be  m«t  with  among  the  rabbins, 
and  even  primitive  fathers,  that  after  6000 
years  there  will  be  a  glorious  millennium,  when 
the  saints  shall  reign  a  thousand  years  upon 
earth.  This  they  call  "  dies  magnus  judicii," 
and  is  probably  the  itriaxovi.  vf-i^x"'  here  referred 
to.  In  this  sense  the  learned  Mr  Mede  under- 
stands this  passage,  as  likewise  ver.  7.  and  8.  of 
this  chapter.    See  Comment.  Apocalipt.  lib.  iii. 

p.  536- 

Ibid.  She  shall  have  Jruit.    'i^ei  kocotc,-     The 

particle  yj  is  not  absolutely  necessary  here,  and 
yet  it  is  probable  it  has  been  omitted  by  means 
of  the  similitude  of  the  syllable  xap ;  thus,  ii^tt 
y3  KXf-rrh,  &c.  as  in  the  next  verse,  lo^uilxi  jb  aJ- 
tJ,  &c.  where  the  turn  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
reason  is  like  this.] 

Ver.  14.  And  (^blessed is")  the  eunuch,  uhich  with 
his  hands  hath  ■wrought  no  tniquitij — unto  him  shall 
be  given  the  special  gift  of  faith.']  The  meaning  is 
not,  that  the  special  gift  of  faith  shall  be  given 
him,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  rather  that  some 
special  gift  or  reward  shall  be  given  him  for 
his  faithfulness  :  And  so  the  Syriac  interpre- 
ter renders,  "  Dabitur  ei  pro  ipsius  gratia  et  fi- 
delitate  ha^redilas  desiderii."  And  in  this  sense 
of  faithfulness  we  are  to  understand  St  Paul, 
when  he  says,  "  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness," 2  Tim.  iv.  7.  And  though  eunuchs 
were  forbidden  under  the  law  to  "  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord,"  Deut.  xxiii.  i.  ; 
that  is,  were  not  admitted  to  honours  and  offi- 
ces either  in  the  church  or  commonwealth  of 
Israel ;  yet  the  inward  qualifications  and  rare 
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endowments  of  the  soul  shall  be  sufficient  to 
give  such  pure  persons,  as  offend  not  against 
God  by  any  loose  action  or  impure  thought,  a 
title  to  the  communion  of  saints,  and  not  only 
take  off  the  outward  legal  restraint,  but  give 
them  an  honourable  place  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  even  make  them,  for  their  victory  in 
overcoming  the  fiesh,  pillars  in  it;  Rev.  iii.  12. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  greatly  resembles  that 
of  Isa.  Ivi.  4,  5.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the 
eunuchs  that  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  choose  the 
things  that  please  me,  and  take  hold  of  my  co- 
venant, even  unto  them  will  I  give  in  my  house, 
and  within  my  walls,  a  place  and  a  name  better 
than  of  sons  and  daughters." 

[Ver.  15.  For  glorious  is  I  he  fruit  of  good  la- 
bours, iyx'i-jy  y^Tsrorav  xxf7rh(  iuy.Ki/^f.  As  the  au- 
thor is  here  speaking  of  conjugal  chastity  in 
particular,  and  the  bed  undefiled,  the  word 
o-criD)'  seems  loo  lax  and  undetermined ;  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that,  instead  of  rjorav  he 
wrote  vTrruf  "  For  the  fruit  of  honest  embraces 
is  honourable."  And  to  KXf-^k  dyx^ar  vTrmr  is  op- 
posed Tcura  ^o/;^i)r,    ver.   16.    and  a»c/xut  iTttuv  TtKVX, 

iv.  6.  see  ch.  vii.  2.] 

Ibid.  And  the  root  of  wisdom  shall  never  fall 
invay.']  [rather  fail.'\  i.  e.  of  chastity,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  verses :  And  so 
the  Syriac  version  understands  it,  "  Radices  cas- 
titatis  non  evellentur."  The  sense  of  the  whole 
verse  is,  that  every  good  work  will  be  attended 
with  a  reward.  And  thus  the  Arabic  version, 
•'  Bonorum  enim  operum  eximius  ac  pulcherri- 
mus  est  fructus  ;"  and  that  chastity  in  particu- 
lar, which  is  a  glorious  victory  over  ourselves, 
hath  this  pleasing  prospect  and  comfort  in  re- 
version, that  many  blessings  and  privileges  will 
descend  from  God  upon  the  branches  of  a  chaste 
and  holy  stock ;  and  that  the  virtue  and  good- 
ness of  parents  is  a  security  and  treasure  to  their 
posterity.  We  may  observe,  that,  as  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  the  adulterer  is  described  to 
be  a  man  void  of  understanding,  chap.  vi.  32.  so 
this  writer  makes  chastity  to  proceed  from  wis- 
dom :  And  this  possibly  St  Paul  might  intend, 
Rom.  xii.  3.  when  he  advises,  (^t^o^w  ek  to  Qa^fo- 
►or,  which  St  Jerom  renders,  "  sapere  ad  pudici- 
liam,"  Cont.  Jov. 

Ver.  1 6.  As  Jor  the  children  of  adulterers^ 
they  ihall  not  come  to  their  perfection,  and  the  seed 
of  an  unrighteous  bed  shall  be  rooted  out. '^  Ttxrx 
/itiyur  aViXira  Uai,  which  We  may  understand  m 
two  senses ;  either  that  a  bastard  shall  not  be 
partaker  of  holy  things,  i.  e.  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  officiate  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  nor 


to  hold  public  dignities,  according  to  the  mar- 
ginal reading,  and  the  Geneva  version ;  and  so 
the  sense  will  be  the  same  with  that  in  Dcut. 
xxiii.  2.  "  A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  unto  the  tenilt- 
generation."  And  indeed  some  lawgivers  an- 
ciently  fixed  such  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  bas- 
tards, as  to  forbid  their  coming  to  the  sacred 
offices  ;  even  the  heathens  themselves  excluded 
bastards,  as  well  as  the  profane  and  wicked, 
from  the  participation  of  their  mysteries ;  and 
according  to  the  old  Ecclesiastical  laws,  bastards 
were  not  capable  of  being  ordained  without  a 
dispensation :  see  Watson's  Compl.  Incum.  p. 
102.  That  xTiKi^ot;  will  admit  this  sense,  see 
Hesychius,  and  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra,  in  voce  ; 
and  thus  it  is  sometimes  understood  by  the  an- 
cient Greek  fathers — or  we  may  understand  this 
place,  with  our  translators,  of  the  short  and  un- 
certain continuance  of  such  a  spurious  offspring, 
upon  whom  God  may  visit  the  iniquity  of  their 
fathers.  And  indeed  we  meet  with  in  Scripture 
a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance in  this  particular,  viz.  that  the  darling 
offspring  of  David's  guilt  was  smote  by  God,  and 
perished  quickly  from  before  his  eyes  ;  and  God 
gives  this  very  reason  for  it,  "  because  thou 
hast  done  this  thing,  the  child  that  is  born  unto 
thee  shall  surely  die,"  2  Sam.  xii.  14. 

[The  metaphor  here  is  taken  from  fruits.  See 
ch.  iv.  5.  X.  7.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  25.  This  verse 
depends  upon  the  foregoing,  and  is  opposed  to  it.] 

Ver.  1 7.  And  their  last  age  shall  be  n^thout 
honour,  5  an/xot  'f!r  {(T^arur  to  yijfac  duluv  Their  old 
age  at  last  shall  he  icithout  honour.^ 

Ver.  18.  Jfthetj  die  quickly  tlieij  have  no  hope, 
neither  comfort  in  the  day  oftrial.^  'i^vixir,  shall 
have  nn  hope.'\  Some  learned  men  have  thought 
(see  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  16.)  that  what 
is  said  here,  and  in  the  context,  is  a  hard  and 
uncharitable  sentence  upon  bastards,  whose  very 
birth  and  entrance  into  the  world,  though  it  be 
indeed  by  a  crime  of  their  parents,  yet  them- 
selves may  be  thought  guiltless,  and  as  such, 
undeserving  of  punishment :  but  the  observation 
of  this  writer  will  be  less  liable  to  exception,  if 
wc  consider,  that  there  is  often  a  natural  and 
hereditary  taint  in-  wicked  and  debauched  fa- 
milies, and  that  some  particular  sins  run  as  it 
were  in  the  blood,  the  seeds  of  future  wicked- 
ness. Hence  holy  Job,  speaking  of  such  wicked 
parents,  says,  in  very  strong  and  significant 
terms,  that  they  lay,  or  treasure  up  iniquity  for 
their  children,  ch.  xxi.  19.  which  natural  pro- 
pensity and  vitious  turn  of  temper  God  fore- 
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seeing,  somelimcs  has  recourse  to  extremities  ta 
ttop  the  infection,  and  hinder  the  spreading 
guilt.  Though  vitiouslv  disposed  children  more 
generally  hasten  their  own  death  by  irregularity 
and  loose  living ;  or,  if  by  chance  they  livo 
long,  lil^e  the  waston  elders  that  tempted  Su- 
sanna, being  grown  old  in  wickedness,  they  lose- 
all  the  respect  and  reverence  otherwise  paid  ta 
grey-hairs.  And  when,  ihey  come  to  die,  their 
case,  like  that  of  other  wicked  men,  is  most  des- 
perate ;  nor  will  ihey  have  any  thing  to  alledge 
in  their  favour  in  the  great  day  of  enquiry, 
liaffujiai.  Thus  the  Psalmist  describing,  the  end 
of  the  wicked  says,  "  the  ungodly  shall  not  be 
able  to  stand  in  the  judgment,"  Psal.  i.  6.  where 
the  LXX  read,  hk  cctarwotTai  ol  aVsCeic  h  Kfhi,  which 
has  been  unaccountably  perverted  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  that  there  shall  be  only  aresurrec- 
tion  of  the  just.  But  that  passage  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  Ecclus»  xli.  9  comes  nearest  the  sense 
of  this  writer,  "  woe  be  unto  you,  ungodly  men  ;. 
if  ye  be  born,  ye  shall  be  born  to  a  curse ;  and. 
if  ye  die',  a  curse  shall  be  your  portion," 

Ver.  19-  Horrible  is  the  end  of  the  unrighifious 
generation.y  Calmet  very  properly  observes, 
(see  Comment,  in  loc.)  that  what  is  said  in 
this  and  the  following  chapter,  of  the  sad  pros- 
pect and  miserable  fat«  of  the  children  of  adul- 
terers ought  not  to  be  understood  as  spoken 
absolutely  by  this  writer,  but  only  of  such,  as 
being  abandoned  and  debauched  themselves,, 
imitate  and  follow  the  vicious  courses  of  their 
parents;  tor  otherwise,  the  crimes  of  their  an- 
cestors cannot  be  imputed  to  them  in  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  nor  will  they  be  answerable  tor 
them  before  his  tribunal:  For  it  is  very  possi- 
ble, that  children  thus  born  in  sin,  and  from  a 
criminal  and  forbidden  commerce,^  may  yet 
prove  virtuous  and  regular  in  themselves  ;  and 
that  the  childien  of  even  good  men  and  saints 
may  be  lewd  and  vicious  ;  as  was  the  case  of 
old  Eli's  children  in  particular,  who  made  the 
Lord's  people  to  transgress  through  their  scan- 
dalous unclcanness,  1  Sam.  ii.  2i?. 

C    H    A    P.      IV. 

The  Argument. — In  this  cbflpter,-  the  author 
pursues  the  same  subject'  with  which  be  con- 
cluded the  former,  and  shews  bo  a  tnucb  bap- 
pier  ^  upon  the  comparison,  chaste  and  virtuous 
persons  are,  though  without  children,  than  adul- 
terers and  the  brood  of  a  sinful  and  polluted 
bed  :  That  the  former,  if  they  enjoy  long  life, 
as  tbey  generally  do,  are  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
security  ;  and  if  taken  away  by  an  early  and  un- 


timely death,  it  is  an  instance  of  mercy  to  them, 
that  they,  may  escape  thereby  some  imminent 
danger  or  approaching  evil. — But  the  life  of 
the  vitious  and  debauched,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
both  short  and  unhappy  i  their  death  is  dis- 
honourable, their  hope  desperate,  and  their  fu' 
ture  estate  full  of  misery  and  torment. 


T^ETTE'R  it  is  to  haze  no  children,  and  to  have 
virtue  :  For  the  memorial  thfreof  is  imniort(d, 
because  it  is  known  with  (rod  and  zuith  men.y 
nftijeut  xriKiiot  (i,T  aftrijf.  "  ll'jtter  is  a  childless 
state  with  virtue."  'Ihe  Vulgaie  reads,  "  (V 
quam  pulchra  est  casta  geucratio  cnm  clari- 
tatc  !"  which  is  not  a  just  translation  ot  the, 
original  words,  xpao-a-uc  a.Tix.rix  uiT  vL^tTKi ;  for 
aVtKv/ot  is  very  improperly  rendered  hy  genera- 
tio ;  and  then  it  seems,  as  does  our  version,  ei- 
ther to  contine  chastity  to  celibacy,  or  to  such, 
as  being  married,  have  no  children  ;  as  if  vir- 
tue and  fruilfulness  were  incompatible.  Where- 
as the  true  meaning  is,  that  though  a  person 
hath  no  children,  and  seeks  not  any  by  acts  of 
incontinence,  or  unlawful  mi.xtures,  his  virtue 
supplies  what  is  wanting  to  him  in  that  respect, 
and  his  good  actions  shall  be  like  children  to 
him,  ancl  hinder  his  name  from  being  lost  in 
oblivion. ;  Such  a  virtue  as  can  withstand  a 
criminal  passion,  and  is  proof  against  all  the- 
dangerous  temptations  of  it,  is  a})proved  by 
God,  and  will  be  finally  rewarded  by  him,  and 
cannot  fail  of  being  respected  and  well  spoken 
of  b)'  the  valuable  part  of  mankind.  And  how- 
ever the  libertine  may  pride  himself  in  his  spu- 
rious issue,  and  the  adulteress  value  herself  on 
the  fruit  ot  her  womb,  yet  incontinence  will 
always  differ  from  barrenness,  as  a  crime  doea 
from  a  misfortune. 

Ver.  2.  When  it  is  present,  men  take  example 
at  it.]  (The  readmg  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
is  much  better,  -Tiuaiiv,  honour  it.)  This  ob- 
servation is  not  liue  of  men  in  general,  that 
they  have  an  esteem  for  vntue  ;  for  with  re- 
spect to  very  many  of  the  species,  that  reflec- 
tion of  Horace  is  still  too  true,  "  Virtutem  in"- 
columem  odimus."  I'he  meaning  therefore  must 
be,  that  good  men  esteem,  admire,  and  follow 
after  virtue  ;.  that  they  will  make  virtuous  men, 
while  they  live,  the  i)attern8  tor  their  imita- 
tion, and  honour  their  memory  when  they  are 
dead. — And  even  wicked  men  have  been 
known  to  regret  the  loss  of  good  men,  and  to 
lament  and  even  pitv  their  suffering  fate. — 
Thus  Antiochus  Epiphanes  wept  for  the  death 
of  Onias  the  high  priest,  9  Maccab.  iv.  67,  and 
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the  Atliehiahs  for  that  ofSocrates,  tiioiigli  they 
"occasioned  ir. 

•Ibid.  Jl  xvenfelh  a  croxm,  and  trUimphelh  for 
'Vver.'S  «r  Ta  aiant  rtfafKfo^wya  -sro/jLTrivei,  or  r^faKor 
fowx  ■TToijt.Tivst.  Junius  understands  aiMfofthe 
pfescnt  world,  and  renders,  "  in  saeonlo  hoc 
triumphat,"  i.  e.  that  virtue,  througli  a  consci- 
ousness of  having  done  its  duty,  through  hope 
anticipates,  even  in  this  hfe,  its  future  reward, 
and  by  faith  triumphs,  as  already  sure  of  a 
crown.  And  indeed  the  Syrlac  and  Arabic 
veri-ions  confirm  this  conjecture,  both  of  which 
render,  "  in  lioc  sajculo."  There  is  a  manifest 
allusion  in  this  verse  to  the  Olympic  games, 
and  the  crowning  «)f  the  conquerors  therein  ; 
for  in  the  ori<;inal  tlie  followins:  technical  terms 

are  worth  noting,  viz.  ^ifxyy^y^^'*,  ■asu.yriveiy, 
a^Kor,  ftyjr.  From  whence  the  learned,  among 
other  reasons,  infer,  tliat  thi^j  Iwok  was  not 
written  by  Solomon,  who  was  dead  above  two 
hundred  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  See 
Usher's  Annals. 

Ibid.  Havlns^  sotten  the  vlctorij,  striving  for 
ttn(hfilefl rexiardt.']  The  sense  of  the^e  words, 
as  they  stand  in  our  translation,  seems  obvi- 
ous enough,  and  is  not  much  unlike  that  of 
Horace  :  "  Virtus  repulssp  nescia  sordidac,  In- 
taminatis  fulget  honoribus  ;"  Carm.  Lib.  III. 
Od.  2.  but  it  does  not  agree  Avith  any  of  the 
ancient  versions.  The  Vulgate  reads,  "  [ncoin- 
quinatorum  certaminum  prajmium  vincens  :" 
St  Cyprian  yet  more  obscurely,  IncoiiKjuinatO' 
rum    cerlaminiim    proelium   vincens;    and     the 

(Jreek,  rJr  rilr  auiciyrur  ot^Kur  ^yura    rix.r.jotT'x.        The 

expression  in  each  of  these  passages  is  very  un- 
usual and  singular;  with  respect  to  the  first,  a 
concpicror  that  receives  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices, is  not  properly  said,  "  vincere  pra3mium, 
certamimum,"  but  "  reportare  prsemium,"  or 
something  to  that  effect :  But  the  next,  "  cer- 
taminum proelium  vincens,"  which  is  the  ren- 
dering of  St  Cyprian  (De  singularirale  cleri) 
and  of  tlie  Greek,  has  stdl  less  authority  to  jus- 
tify it  :  **  vincere  proelio"  is  classical,  but 
"  vincere  proelium  certaminum,"  1  believe,  is 
quite  without  precedent.  Nor  is  a.//Liiv1xt  i^Km 
without  its  ditticulties  and  objections.  If  I 
might  be  indulged  the  liberty  of  proposing  a 
very  small  alteration,  I  would  read  the  passage 

thus,  iy  T'J  a'lun  ftfUfrifofVTX  ■nroMTiUCf,  re  Tur  a/uix/juir 

a^Kcr,  ccyZtu  rivriec^a. ;  where  by  c(f)\or  I  would  Un- 
derstand, the  reward  of  the  contest,  and  not"  the 
contest  Itself;  and  by  ay.ixrhr,  those  that  liad  me- 
rited this  crown  or  rewaixl,  by  being  undefiled. 
And  1  liave  the  pleasure  to  find  this  conjecture 


confirmed  by  tiieSyriac  version,  which  renders, 
"  prsebet  se  victricem  agouis  eorum  qui  sine 
macula  sunt,"  applying  it  inanifecitry  to  the 
persons,  to  the  /f^wice/a  himself,  and  n- •  to 
contests,  or  the  nature  of  their   rewards  A- 

met's  Comment,  is  likewise  to  the  srune  efffct, 
and  that  of  Messieurs  du  Port  Royal  still  more 
explicit  :  "  E!le  Iriomphe  &  elle  e>t  couronnee 
coinme  vicioriense,  apres  avoir  remporte  le  prix 
dans  los  combats  po-ir  la  Chastete." 

[The  difficulty  in  the  vulgar  reading  of  ihe 
Greek  will  bo,  perhaps,  somewhat  removed,  if 
ih.oir  be  translated  lahorum,  which  is  an  usual 
signification  of  the  word.  But  as  the  Alexan- 
drian MS,  (which  seems  much  preferable  to 
the  others,)  instead  of  crsaTtJa  has  ■arorri/^Trei,  tor 
i-irowif^ivn  or  -Tfomfi-Tet.  perhaps  it  might  Oiigi- 
nally  be  thus,  jy  h  ra  oLiati  re^ai-tjpjjaTa,  ■sr^omjuret 
(or  aToTri/u.Teij  rir  rav   ayix/lur   a^Kav    ayuva,  yixioTatlix' 

*'  And  bearing  a  crown  in  this  lite,  it  attend- 
eth  or  sets  forwards  (or  dismisseth)  him  who  ' 
hath  got  the  victory  in  the  contest  of  the  unde- 
filed labours  ;"  that  is,  it  atlendeth  or  dismisselh 
him  to  a  better  life.  J  have  before,  in  the  note 
on  this  verse,  taken  notice  of  the  baldness  and 
obscurity  of  Cyprian's  and  the  Vulgate's  ren- 
dering here  ;  I  shall  only  observe  further,  that 
it  is  probable  (they  gave  a  mere  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek,  without  a  strict  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  the  Latin  tongue,  suitable  to  the 
Latinity  of  that  age.  So  uy.^i  -x  'Okuu-tix  is,  by 
Ennius,  translated  Vincere  O/tjmpia^  Of  which, 
see  more  instances  in  Fred.  Gronov.  Observat. 
in  Scriptor.  Kcclesiast.  C  x.  prwinium  in  the 
Vulgate  is  probably  nothing  but  a  mistake  of 
'the  co\iy  ior pradiiiiH. 

Ver.  b.  The  mulliplifing  brood  of  the  ungodlif 
shall  nnl  thrive,  nor  take  deep  rootiiig  from  Imis- 
iard  sl/j)9  ]  i<  voOuf  juo7xi^/ji.uTuy  :  Probably  the 
true  reading  may  be  ^oap^iJ/^ala,  slips  from  spu- 
rious trees,  /.  e.  without  a  metaphor,  cliildreii 
begotten  of  unlawful  beds,  as  it  follows  in  vi.rse 
6.  The  sense,  as  well  as  i-riffxha;  yStfuxora,  seems 
to  require  this.  And  this  reading  is  confirmed 
by  Coverdale's  version,  which  renders,  "  and 
the  thinges  that  are  planted  with  whoredom, 
shall  take  no  deep  rote,  ner  laye  eny  fast  foiai- 
dacion."  And  it  has  been  observed  in  the  ve- 
getable world,  that  slips  from  such  irregular 
productions  do  not  thrive  to  any  purpose.  The 
book  of  Job  describes  the  generdlion  of  the 
wicked  in  like  terms;  "  this  is  the  portion  of 
a  wicked  man  with  God,  and  the  heritage  of 
oppressors  which  they  reciive  of  the  almi-riity  : 
If  bis  children  be  multipli    •    ;t  is  tor  the  sword  ; 
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and  Ills  ofl'sprlng  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
bread  :  Those  that  remain  of  liim  shall  be  bu- 
ried in  death,  and  his  widow  shall  not  weep  :" 
ch.  xxvii.  l'],  14,  15.     The  description  in  tliis 

•and  the  following  verses  is  agreeable  to  the 
Scripture  dialect,  where  mnnkind  in  t^ewral  is 
often  represented  under  the  metaphor  of  trees 
or  a  plantniion ;  see  Psal.  i.  3.  xcii.  12,  ^c- 
According  to  the  Hebrew  style,  a  bou^h  or 
hunch  often  denotes  a  son  ;  the  word  /jen,  or 
iOti,  nearly  according  with  banna^  which  si;;ni- 
fies  the  root ;  see  Gen.  xlix.  'i2.  where  the  He- 
brew woixl  btttioth,  which  we  translate  brunch- 
es^ literally  signifies  daughters.  In  like  manner 
we  find  the  wicked  in  particular  compared  to 
nnpromi.-^Ing  plants,  or  withered  and  decayed 
trees:  Thus  St  Jnde  speaking  of  snch  liber- 
tines as  defile  the  flesh,  em[)liatica!ly  describes 
them,  as  "  trees  whose  fruit  withereth.  without 
fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  root,"  ver. 
12.  The  sense  of  this  p.issage  is  briefly  this. 
That  God  will  visit  the  posterity  of  such  loose 
and  debauched  persons,  and  that  even  their 
children  shall  not  continue  for  any  long  time, 
but  "as  plants  which  God  hath  not  planted, 
shall  be  rooted  up."  Besides  the  instance  be- 
fore given,  of  David's  child  struck  with  death, 
St  Austin's  account  of  his  is  very  particular  ; 
he  ingenuously  acknowledges,  that  he  had  a 
son  "  carnaliter  ex  se  natum  de  peccato  suo," 
but  that  God  quickly  deprived  him  of  the  child 
though  one  of  very  promising  hopes  ;  "  anno- 
rum  erat  i'tra  quindcclm,  &  ingenio  pra^veniebat 
inultos  graves  &  doctos  viros  :"  Confess.  lib. 
ix.  c.  6. 

Ver.  4.  For  though  ihetj  Jlourlsk  in  branches  for 
a  time  ;  yet  standiug  not  fast,  theij  shall  be  shaken 
zvith  the  K'iMf/.j  /.  e.  Though  they  equal,  or  even 
overtop  the  prosperity  of  the  good  and  virtu- 
ous, yet  having  laid  their  foundation  in  wicked- 
ness, they  shall  be  overthrown  by  calamities; 
like  a  tree  that  has  taken  no  deep  root  in  the 
earth,  and  is  violently  shaken  wuh  stornis  and 
tempests:  To  which  agrees  that  observation  of 
the  Psalmist;  "  when  all  the  workers  of  wic- 
kedness do  flourish,  then  shall  they  be  destroyed 
for  ever  ;"  /.  e.  they  are  then  hastening  tiie 
more  to  their  excision,  tlieir  floiuishing  being 
in  order  to  their  destruction,  bttuk  it  i^Ko^w^wiy, 
say  the  LXX,  Psal.  xcii.  ?.  but  the  righteous 
are  compared  to  the  immovably  cedars  in  Li- 
banus,  ver.  12.  According  to  that  of  Solo- 
mon, "  a  man  shall  not  be  established  by  wick- 
edness, but  the  root  of  the  rigitteous  shall  not 

.  be  moved,'*  Ffov.  xii.  \'d.  Sec  also  Ecclus.  xl. 


15.  where  the  children  of  tl\c  ungodly  are  call- 
ed, "  unclean  roots  upon  a  hard  rock." 

V^er.  5.  The  imperjvct  brunches  shall  he  broken 
off.'j  Rather,  "  their  brandies  shall  be  broken 
off  imperfect." 

Ibid.  Tlieir  fniit  unprofitable.'^  i  Kotfrri^  avruv 
cp^j>«r«f.  This  adjective,  though  it  has  indeed 
this  signification  ot  vvprof table .,  yet  it  means, 
rather  here  imuuvis,  i  e.  liiat  the  fruit  is  un- 
pleasant, not  of  a  kindly  sort,  and  has  not  the 
right  taste  or  flavour,  as  fruit  will  always  be 
that  comes  from  a  tree  which  is  wrongly  plant- 
ed, either  in  a  soil  that  is  not  proper  tor  it,  or 
where  it  wants  its  natural  sun,  or  when  the 
the  ground  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or 
too  dry,  too  sour  or  too  stubborn. 

Ver.  6.  For  the  children  begotten  of  unlais}- 
ful  beds  are  witnesses  (f  wickedness  against  their 
parents  in  their  tria'.]  ["  Ot  unlawful  beds, 
rather,  "of  unlawful  eiubraces."]  U  -^  oltcfioit 
uTTtor  Tfxta  yw'j/xiya.  Tttcoc  here  does  neither  mean 
bed,  as  our  translators  render  ;  nor  sleep<,  as  the 
margin  and  Vulgate  have  it  ;  it  rather  means 
conciibilus,  in  which  sense  it  occurs,  ch.  vii.  2. 
and  accordingly  the  Syriac  inter[)reters  render, 
"  Liberi  ex  illegitimo  congressu  procreati  ;" 
who,  being  monuments  of  their  parents  g«ilt, 
are  a  perpetual  brand,  while  they  live,  of  in- 
famy upon  them.  Agreeable  to  the  sentiments  ia 
this  and  the  foregoing  verses  is  that  description 
of  the  adulteress,  and  the  punishment  of  her 
unlawful  offspring,  Ecclns.  xxiii.  25,  26.  "  Her 
children  shall  not  take  root,  and  her  branches 
shall  bring  forth  no  fruit  ;  she  shall  leave  her 
memory  to  be  cursed,  and  her  reproacli  shall 
not  be  blotted  out  :"  But  the  reproach  does 
not  terminate  in  the  parent  only  ;  the  ciiildren 
likewise,  according  to  the  sen^e  and  opiniou 
of  the  world,  are  partakers  of  the  shame,  ac- 
cording to  that  farther  observation  of  the  same 
wise  writer  ;  "  the  inlieritance  of  sinners'  chiU 
dren  shall  perish,  and  their  pasierity  shall  have 
a  perpetual  reproach  ;  for  the  children  will  com- 
plain of  an  ungodly  father,  because  they  shall 
be  reproached  for  his  sake  ;"  Ecclns.  xli.  6,  7. 
But  such  illegitimate  children  being  here  men- 
tioned,. "  as  witnesses  of  wickedness  against 
their  parents  in  their  trial,"  (which  Calmet  un- 
derstands to  be  the  same  with  w^t^a  S»«/iuVi4»(, 
ch.  iii.  18.)  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  this 
further  meaning  in  the  words,  vjz,  that  such 
children  will  be  accusers  of,  and  witnesses 
against,  their  guilty  parents  in  tiie  other  world. 
And  thus  the  Geneva  Bible  expressly  reads, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  version,  which 
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renders  in  the  future,  '•  Testes  erunt  neqiu'iDe 
parentiim  snoruin,'  cum  explorabuntur." 

Ver.  7.  Though  the  nohteous  be  pi-evenled zoith 
death,  yet  shall  ho  be  In  peace.']  That  the  righ- 
teous are  often  snatched  away  before  they  ar- 
rive at  any  maturity  of  age,  is  evident  from  ob- 
servation. This  is  frequently  the  effect  of 
God's  goodness,  which  removes  them  from  the 
evils  or  dangers  of  life  ;  but  in.  what  time  or 
manner  soever  they  depart,  their  death  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  personal  misforttme, 
since  God  lixes  them  in  a  place  of  rest  and  re- 
pose, free  from  the  temptations,  as  well  as  trou- 
bles and  incpiietudes  of  lite,  waiting  with  a  lio- 
ly  impatience  for  further  degrees  of  happiness. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  has  the  same  reflection, 
"  That  righteous  and  merciful  mt-n  are  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  shall  enter 
into  peace,"  chap.  Ivii.  1.  AjkI  one  of  the 
ancients  has  made  the  like  observation,  "  That 
he  that  is  a  favourite  of  the  gods,  dies  young  ;" 
li  ^ttZtif  oi-iroiimxi  ii»i.  By  the  righteous  being 
prevented  with  death,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand his  being  surprized  by  death  when  he 
least  thought  of  it ;  for  the  good  man  can  ne- 
ver, properly  speaking,  be  surprized  ;  he  is  al- 
ways on  the  watch,  prepared  and  ready  to  leave 
the  world  and  appear  before  God  ;  his  death 
may  be  indeed  sudden  or  hasty,  but  not  care- 
less or  unguarded. 

Ver.  9.  But  wisdom  is  the  grei/ -hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  u^e.]  >!>.«;'«  y/ioac  Our 
translators  seem  not  to  have  expressed  y^m;'a  at 
all  in  their  version,  which  yet  has  a  strong  and 
significant  meaning  here,  viz.  lliat  an  unspot- 
ted life  is  mature  old  age,  or  the  standard  of 
old-age.  I'ulgcntiiis  cpiotes  this  and  the  pre- 
cedmg  verse,  and  adds  most  excellently  by  way 
of  comment,  "  Ad  cognoscendum,  quantum 
po>,sibile  est,  cnjuslibet  defuncti  meritum,  noii 
♦■piantum  vixeril,  sed  nualiter  (juistpie  vixerit  in- 
tuendum.  Sicutenim  vita  mala,  quanto  magia 
fuerit  temporaliter  prolongata,  tanto  magis  de- 
linquentibus  multipiicat  pcenam  ;  sic  vita  bona, 
<)uamvis  hie  brevi  tempore  terminata,  magnam 
sempiternamque  conc^uirit  bene  viventibus  glo- 
riam.  Vita  igitur  mala  imuiaturos  acerbo'^que 
senes  demergit  in  Tartarum,  vita  vero  bona  de- 
fiinctos  juvenes  maturos  perducit  ad  Kegnum."" 
L)e  Statu  Viduali,  ej)ist.  2.  Phi lo  observes  of 
their  great  legislator  Moses,  -nsi;  ^\itu'a  nr^oKxo/lai:, 
&c,  "  Ut  provectos  setate  appelet  .luvenes,  & 
eos  <pii  nondum  senucrunt,  Seniores,  non  re- 
spiciens  annorum.  numerum,  ant  tempus  breve 
longumve,   sed   potentiaa  animse,    prout   mo- 


vetur  melius  ant  detenus."  De  Resipisc. 
Noe,  &  de  Vita  Contempl.  Agreeably  to  this 
the  Romans  styled  their  chief  council,  Senatus, 
and  the  Lacedremonians  called  theirs  yi^v^loL, 
not  so  much  upon  account  of  their  age,  as  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  those  that  composed 
it :  in  like  manner  presbyters,  in  Ecclesiastical 
history,  had  their  name  assigned  them  on  the 
same  account.  There  is  hardly  any  subject 
on  which  the  sages  have  moralized  more  finely 
than  on  this  :  "  honehta  acta  lEtas,"  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  them,  the  surest  way  to 
lengthen  our  lives,  and  frustrate  the  malice  of 
mortality.  Cicero  has  many  beautiful  senti- 
nKinis  upon  this  occasion  ;  particularly  in  his 
book  De  Senectute,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
there  i^  a  thought  which  is  very  like  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  and  the  foregoing  verse  ;  "  Non'-. 
cani,  non  rugs  repente  autoritatem  arripere 
possunt  ;  sed  honesta  acta  setas  superior  fiuctus 
capit  autoritatis  extremos."     And  so  the  poet : 

Ampliat  tetatis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus  ;  hoc  est . 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui. 

But  no  reflection  of  the  ancients  is  morejudl-- 
cious,  than  that  of  a  learned  modern,  "  Grey- 
hairs,"  says  1:6  "  consist  not  in  the  multitude; 
of  years,  but  in  the  number  and  variety  of  use- 
ful observations  that  are  made  ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  wisdoia  should  be  peculiarly 
ascribed  to  the  aged,  except  such  persons,  by 
having  lived  longer  in  the  world,   and   havmg 
had  the  opportunity  of  many  and  various  oc-' 
currences  to  ripen  their  judgment,   have  ac- 
cordingly improved  it  ;  for  it  nnitters  not  much, 
whether  a  man  makes  his  ofiservatioiib  in  a  lon- 
ger or  a  less  time,  provided  he   makes  them 
well."     Boyle's  Occasional  Reflections. 

Ver.  lo.  .So  that,  livins.  amongst  sinners,  he 
xiras  tranilaied/]  This  passage  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  understood  of  Enoch,  whom  being  the  first 
example  of  eminent  sanctity,  God  was  pleased  . 
to  translate,  as  he  had  condemned  the  first  in- 
stance of  transgression,  to  shew  his  great  detes- 
tation of  sin.  The  great  question  is,  whether 
these  words  signify  a  natural  death,  or  a  mira- 
culous translaiion,  as  that  of  Elijah  was  ;  from 
some  expressions  in  the  context,  many  learned 
men  have  been  mclined  to  conjecture,  that  the 
author  of  this  book  thought  Enoch  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  and  that  his  translation  here  mention- 
ed, was  only  such  a  translation  ;  one  reason  in 
particular,  that  has  induced  them  to  think  an 
ordinary  death  is  here  spoken  of,  is,  that  the 
holy  Scripture  often  uses  the  like  expressions  to 
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signify  death ;  see  i  Kings  xix.  4.  Jonah  iv.  3. 
and  particularly  Job  xxii.  16.  where  the  Vul- 
gate renders  </ui  snblali  sunt  ante  tempus^  though 
the  writer  is  speaking  of  such  as  de  a  sudden 
death.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  He^ 
brew  phrase  in  all  t;ese  passages  is  the  same 
with  that  which  Moses  makes  use  of  to  express 
the  translation  of  Enoch  ;  and  from  hence  some 
have  inferred,  that  even  Moses's  words,  Gen.  v. 
24.  may  be  understood  of  a  natural  death,  and 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  miraculous  transla- 
tion. But  the  reasons  and  arguments  fur  a  mi- 
raculous translation  seem  to  carry  with  them 
much  greater  weight :  For,  i,v/,  Though  the 
text  of  Mvoses  above-mentioned  do.s  not  abso- 
lutely imply  the  miraculous  translation  of  a  man, 
yet  living,  into  heaven  or  another  world  ;  never- 
theless, when  we  compare  what  he  srtys  of  Enoch 
with  what  he  relates  of  the  other  patriarchs,  it 
is  plain  he  intended  to  distinguish  the  manner 
in  which  Enoch  went  out  of  the  world  from 
that  in  which  the  other  patriarchs  left  it ;  for  of 
all  the  rest  mentioned  in  that  chapter  it  is  said, 
theij  died,  but  of  Enoch  tliis  is  not  said,  but  only 
that  he  loas  not,  vk  lufi'aKilo,  zca^  not  found  on 
earth,  because  God  had  translated  him  from  it. 
Further,  Moses  takes  notice  of  the  eminent  pro- 
bity of  Enoch's  life,  which  made  him  well-pleas- 
ing to  Go  i,  as  this  writer  does  here,  and  then 
immediately  adds,  according  to  the  Vulgate, 
"  Et  non  apparuit,  quia  tulit  eum  Deus ;"  im- 
plying, that  though  he  was  no  more  seen  upon 
earth,  yet  he  was  still  aHve.  This  is  the  sense 
which  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  takes  it  in,  which 
renders  expressly,  "  Subductus  est,  &  ascendit 
in  ccelum  coram  Domino."  Again,  it  is  said  of 
Noah  and  of  Abraham,  that  "  they  walked  with 
God,"  Genes,  vj.  9.  xvii.  i.  but  it  is  not  said, 
that  "  they  were  not,  because  God  took  them." 
This  phrase  therefore  must  import  something 
that  happened  peculiarly  to  him.  2(////,  The 
holy  penman,  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5,  9  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Elijah's  translation,  which  was  confess- 
edly miraculous,  uses  the  very  same  words,  viz. 
taken  lacaij,  several  times,  to  express  it  by.  3^////, 
The  son  of  Siraoh  seems  most  favourable  to 
Enoch's  being  translated  alive,  Ecclus.  xliv,  16. 
where,  to  avoid  any  equivocalness,  the  Vulgate 
reads,  "  translatus  e>t  m  Paradisum,"  a  term  not 
commonly  made  use  of  to  express  the  ordinary 
death  of  a  man.  But,  ^hly.  The  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  5.  puts  this  matter 
beyond  all  dispute,  and  understands  it  clearly  of 
a  miraculous  translation,  "  by  faith  Enoch  was 
translated,  that  be  should  not  see  death."     Lust- 


lif.  Many  of  the  fathers  expressly  assert  a  mira- 
culous translation  ;  the  author  of  the  Recogni- 
tions, bearing  the  name  of  St  Clement,  says, 
"  Enoch  having  pleased  God,  was  translated  m- 
to  immortality."  And  St  Cyprian,  "  That  he 
deserved  to  be  taken  from  the  contagion  of  this 
world  by  a  singular  favour."  De  Mortal.  St 
Jerom  yet  more  fully,  "  That  he  was  translated 
into  heaven,  and  fed  with  celestial  bread,"  Epist. 
38.  ad  Pammach.  See  Calmet's  Dissertation 
more  at  large. 

[Ibid.  So  tliat^  living,  &c.  The  author  seems 
to  have  meant  something  more  than  is  here  ex- 
pressed, viz.  "  So  that  he  was  translated  alive 
from  amongst  sinful  men."  x«;  {Zr  a.w'0  /^{la^u  a^- 
a^rcm?  ^e'Je'/s'dx'  For  there  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  Enoch's  living  amongst  sinners  (for 
so  did  other  good  men)  nor  u\  his  being  trans- 
lated (for  so  are  all  men  by  death)  but  what 
was  peculiar  to  him  was,  that  (ay  /j/iiltHn,  "  he 
was  translated  whilst  he  was  living :"  ftiiiV.it^  ri 
//.«  lleiy  ^xroLJoy,  Heb.  xi.  5.  So  that  the  sense 
seems  to  require  that  C'^r  should  be  added  to 
fjtilili^n,  if  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  of  E- 
noch :  For  it  may  be  understood  of  the  short- 
lived righteous  mentioned  ver.  7.] 

Ver.  12.  For  the  beicitching  of  naughtiness 
doth  obscure  things  that  are  honest ;  and  the  tcan- 
dering  of  concupisrence  doth  underline  the  simple 
Mtud.']  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  corruptidns 
introduced  by  Cain  and  his  descendants,  by 
which  the  holy  seed,  by  degrees  fell  off  and  be- 
came infected.  Calmet  observes,  that  there  is 
a  particular  beauty  in  the  word  ^skjuxiix,  here 
rendered  hexutchiug,  and  that  it  is  with  the 
greatest  propriety  applied  to  sinful  pleasures  ; 
for  as  there  is  a  sort  of  magic,  or  fascination, 
which  imposes  upon  men's  eyes,  and  makes 
them  see  false  appearances,  and  obscures  what 
is  real  ;  so  a  like  fatal  mistake  arising  from  the 
blindness  of  men's  understandings,  or  the  per- 
verseness  of  their  w  ills,  makes  them  fancy  there 
is  truth  and  reality  in  false  and  imaginary  plea- 
sures, and  tempts  them  lo  overlook  the  real  dan- 
ger that  attends  them.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of 
pleasures  in  general,  but  applicable  in  a  more 
particular  manner  to  the  sweats  of  love,  or  amo- 
rous delights  ;  I  have  therefore  sometimes  fan- 
cied ifo.iTr^o;  to  be  the  true  reading,  which  seems 
warranted  by  what  follows.  The  like  observa- 
tion we  may  make  upon  i>i^.£xff/xk,  which  the 
Vulgate  renders,  inconstanlia  concupiicendn; ;  and 
the  Lexicographers,  who  refer  to  this  place,  no 
less  imperfectly,  occupalio  mentis.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  a  continual  round  or  circle  of  cri- 
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minal  pleasures  turns  people's  heads ;  for  so  /£,«- 
C-"!',Mo<  properly  signifies,  and  transforms  things 
and  persons  into  other  natures,  like  Circe's  en- 
chantments ;  for  so  utIoihKiCet  may  be  interpret- 
ed, which  probably  too  is  a  technical  term,  Dr 
Grabe  thinks  the  verb  /utiuwcioa  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  this  plaoe,  and  likewise  more  pro- 
per in  ch.  xvi.  25.  See  Prolegom.  cap.  iv.  torn, 
ult.  The  sense  of  this  whole  verse  is  not  im- 
properly expressed  by  those  words  of  Tully  ; 
"  Impedit  consilium  voluptas,  ration!  inimica 
est,  ac  mentis,  ut  dicam,  prscstringit  oculos,  nee 
habet  ullum  cum  virtute  commercium  :"  De 
Scnectute,  c.  xii.  [fauKOTHToc  is  certainly  right: 
And  I  doubt  whether  (pixc'rw  for  res  venerea  is 
used  in  that  sense  even  by  the  poers,  without 
some  adjunct  which  may  point  out  and  restrain 
it  to  that  signification  :  As  in  Homer,  h  isjf»  5 
^ihiTUTi,  and  (fiKir'r.Ti  fiiyhui.  The  reasoning  too 
and  connection  seem  to  require  (^vkothth;.  See 
the  foregoing  verse,  where  xax/a  and  Ss^ac  are 
specified.] 

flbid.  Simple  mind,  tit  axaxsr,  rather  harm- 
less.'] 

Ver.  13.  He  being  made  perfect  in  a  sbdrt 
time,  fulfilled  a  long  time.]  It  may  be  asked, 
with  what  propriety  Enoch  is  here  said  to  have 
fulfilled  a  long  time,  since  he  was  the  shortest 
lived  of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  and 
lived  but  365  years  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  very 
obvious,  "  Lf  we  measure  not  his  life  by  the 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  perfection  of  his 
goodness,  li  ailfar  a^iTri;  TiKeiiniv,  by  his  Consum- 
mate virtue  and  extraordinary  sanctity  in  the 
corrupt  age  he  lived  in,  he  may  be  allowed,  to 
all  useful  purposes  of  living,  to  have  fulfilled  an 
honourable  age."  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evangel,  lib. 
vii.  c.  8.  So  of  Abraham  it  is  said.  Gen.  xxv. 
8.  that  "  he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man, 
and  full  of  years  ;"  Expressions  exaggerated  on 
purpose  to  denote  an  extraordinary  length  of 
life.  But  here  again  it  may  be  as  justly  en- 
quired, how  Abraham  can  properly  be  said  to 
die  in  a  good  old  age  ;  when,  if  we  compare  his 
age  with  those  that  lived  before  him,  it  comes 
much  short  of  theirs  ;  for  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  years  may  be  considered  as  a  small  point  of 
time,  with  respect  to  those  several  hundreds  of 
years  that  the  fathers  before  the  flood  arrived  at ; 
see  Gen.  v.  And  in  the  compulation  of  the 
lives  of  the  fathers  after  the  flood,  Gen.  xi.  we 
find  all  of  them,  except  one,  to  be  older  than 
Abraham  was.  The  true  answer  therefore  to 
this  difficulty  is,  that  Abraham  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  not  as  to  the  measure  of  bis  life  by  days 


or  years,  but  in  regard  to  the  great  progress  he 
had  made  in  faith  and  holiness. 

[Ver.  14.  Therefore  hasted  he  to  take  him  a- 
waj  from  among  the  wicked.  Ir2  tvto  icTnmiv  ix. 
/ulav  ito^r.^toLQ,  i.  e.  hastened  him  J'rom  amidst  wicked- 
ness.'] 

Ver.  15.  Neither  laid  they  up  this  in  their 
minds,  that  bis  grace  and  mercy  is  with  his  saints, 
and  that  he  hath  respect  unto  his  chosen.]  'ett^- 
xoTii,  though  it  often  signifies  visitation  by  punish- 
ment, yet  here  means  that  favour  and  regard 
which  God  shews  to  his  elect ;  and  the  sense  of 
the  whole  passage  is,  that  the  wicked,  among 
whom  Enoch  conversed,  considered  not  the  true 
reason  for  which  God  took  him,  that  it  was  an 
act  of  his  mercy,  rather  than  severity,  to  remove 
a  saint,  "  whose  righteous  soul  was  vexed  with 
the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked,"  to  a  state 
of  purity,  perfection,  and  happiness ;  much  less 
did  they  consider,  that  he  was  taken  up  alive 
into  heaven,  to  be  an  example  of  that  happiness, 
which  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  walk 
with  him  and. please  liim  ;  and  also  a  proof,  that 
our  bodies  are  capable  of  immortality.  Nor 
did  they  make  any  use  or  impiovement  of  his 
translation,  though  it  certainly  was  the  noblest 
exhortation  to  piety,  and  virtue  that  can  be  im- 
agined. 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  in  the  former - 
part  of  this  verse  is  singular,  >.aJy  ilc>''iuy  is  a  more 
usual  way  of  expression,   than  d  St  iloylti;,  ^  ^n 
vtliirailii, 

[If  some  other  verb  be  not  wanting  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  iT^a/  must  be  understood,  /Soj'Jtf. 
Hirav,  i.  e.  eilor,  and  so  roMxrlit:  and  ^ini(.     So  xix. 

18.  //tOaj> fJLCilojuitx,SC.  !ir,  1  Cor.  v.  12.  LSef7ef,  SC. 

ituXv,  I.  e.  XiXoiJui.]  The  latter  part  of  this  verse 
being  the  same  with  chap,  iii,  9,  should  be  also 
translated  alike.] 

Ver.  16.  But  the  righteous  that  is  dead,  shall , 
condemn  the  ungodly  which  are  living.]  Our  ver- 
sion and  the  commentators  understand  this  in 
the  future  tense,  following  the  present  accent- 
ing of  the  Greek  ;  but  the  Vuigate  reads  the  ■ 
passage  in  the  present  tense,  "  Condemnat  autem 
Justus  mortuus  vivos  impios,"  which  all  the  an.. 
cient  English  versions  follow  ;  Junius  also  and 
Calmet  render  in  like  manner  :  So  that  proba- 
bly the  original  reading  was  that  of  the  Corp- 
plut.  ed.  xx7axf/H.  If  we  follow  this  reading, 
the  passage  may  relate  to  any  righteous  person 
speedily  taken  away,  whose  good  life  condemns 
or  leaves  without  excuse  the  wicked  that  outlive 
him,  and  grow  old  in  their  wickedness  ;  or  it 
may  relate  to  Enoch  in  particular,  who  may  be 
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said  to  condemn  his  cotcmporaries,  either  vir- 
tually  by  his  word  and  doctnnc, oi  judicially^hy 
denouncing  God's  judgments  against  the  ungod- 
ly of  his  time.  .See  the  same  expression  ap- 
plied to  Noah  upon  a  like  occasion,  Heb.  xi.  7. 
[This  verse  may  depend  upon  the  farmer,  and 
be  connected  to  it  by  understanding,  and  re- 
peating the  particle  iVi,  thus  on  y^a^K:  k,  txtoc — 

To7c  Jx\iXTo7c    aurv,    on  xoclxn^irei   St   (the  same  as  ^ 

en  Kot'JaxjJi'i'ii)  Iiku.io(,  d^c.  "  Unto  his  chosen. 
And  that  the  righteous  who  is  dead  condemnelh 
the  ungodly  who  are  living.  For  they  will  see 
the  end  of  the  wise,  and  yet  will  not  consider 
•what  God  in  his  counsel,"  &c.  i.  e.  for  though 
they  see — yet  will  they  not  consider,  &c. 

Ibid.  Arul  youth,  that  is  soon  perfected,  the 
many  years  and  old  age  of  the  unrighteous. '\  This 
is  what  the  prophet  Isaiah  means,  when  he  says, 
chap.  Ixv.  20.  "  That  the  child  that  has  an 
early  sense  of  goodness  and  perfects  holiness  be- 
times, shall  die  an  hundred  years  old ;  but  the 
sinner,  being  an  hundred  years  old  and  confirm- 
ed in  wickedness,  shall  die  as  an  over  grow'n 
child  and  be  accursed."  - 

Ver.  17.  And  shall  not  understand to 

•what  end  the  Lord  hath  set  him  in  safety.'^  The 
wicked  triumph  over  a  godly  man  suddenly 
snatched  away,  as  if  God  had  forgotten  to  be 
gracious,  and  was  unmindful  of  his  piety,  or  was 
induced  through  some  secret  fault  to  cut  his  life 
short ;  not  considering  (for  such  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  God  or  his  counsels)  that  it  was 
in  mercy  to  him  and  for  his  greater  safety  and 
reward.  This  is  assigned  by  learned  men  as  the 
reason  why  Lazarus  is  mentioned,  Luke  xvi.  as 
dying  before  the  rich  man,  because  God  graci- 
ously removed  him  from  the  evils  of  life,  but 
continued  the  proiligate  in  order  to  his  repent- 
ance, or  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity. 

Ver.  18.  They  shall  see  him  and  despise  him, 
hut  God  shall  laugh  them  to  scorn.]  Grotius  says, 
that  the  future  is  used  in  this  description  tor 
the  Prteteritum,  and  calls  it  a  Hebraism ;  though 
it  is  certain  that  such  changes  are  not  unusual 
in  the  best  classic  writers — the  repetition,  the// 
shall  see  him,  is  beautiful,  *upon  the  supposition 
of  this  book's  being  metrical ;  and  is  otherwise 
very  defensible,  especially  as  supported  by  the 
authority  of  all  the  editions  ;  1  should  else  have 
thought  (jiu-^ot1(ni  the  true  reading,  which  seems 
to  make  the  opposition  in  the  words  following 
more  beautiful ;  and  so  small  an  alteration  might 
easily  be  occasioned  by  the  nearness  and  afl5nity 
of  the  sound. 

Ibid.  And  they  shall  hereafter  be  a  vile  car- 


case."] tVsjTs;  i/i1%  TVTi  cit  vIZ/jLti.  arifin.  Can  all 
the  wicked  before  refcued  to  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  a  vile  carcase,  or  to  compose  one  vile 
carcase  ?  and  is  not  this  sense  in  some  measure 
comprized  in  the  sentence  following?  possibly 
■snaitTai  may  be  the  true  reading  here,  which 
opens  a  new  sense,  and  yet  proper  to  the  occa- 
sion, viz.  that  they  should  be  confounded  and 
fall  shamefully  ;  which  signification  ^Iu/jlol  will 
equally  admit  of;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  efV  is 
frequently  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  ir : 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  this  interpre- 
tation confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  reads,  Eruntposthac  decidentes  sine  honore; 
and  by  the  Syriac  version,  Erunt  postbac  in 
ruinam  turpissimam.  Junius  also  is  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  to  these  agrees  the  Geneva  Bible, 
which  renders,  "  they  shall  fall  hereafter  with- 
out "  honour." 

[From  the  Vulgate  and  Oriental  rendering,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  eiroc'Ja/  is  the  true 
reading,  as  erunt  occurs  in  them  all.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  author,  instead  oit^ivr%fia.  the 
present  reading,  wrote  «V  C""/"-"*  oiri/^or,  a  vile 
laughing  stock,  with  which  eic  tiCfir  is  very  well 
joined ;  (to/Jou  eic  Q(.u/ji/ji.a.,  is  Qiaf6iiiT<irJai,  as  etc 
vSfiy  is  uSfSwotjoLi.      Isaiah  xxviii.   18.  hirr^i  «c 

X(icja7r<iT>f/u.x,    i.    e.     xala^alnSwio-St,     ye     SHALL   be 

trod  upon.  Job  xxvii.  14.  etc  o-fayvr  hotlcu,  i.  e. 

(r(poLyi<y^'r,<rat]a.i^ 

Ibid,  And  a  reproach  among  the  dead  for  ever- 
more.] e(f  liCjiv  it  HKfo7f  It  ttiimi;.  This  expression 
may  seem  to  relate  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of 
wicked  men  ia  infernis,  that,  like  the  giants  of 
old,  they  shall  stand  upon  a  lasting  record  there  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  it  should  be  taken  in  a 
more  limited  and  confined  sense,  for  the  phrase 
lixfsi  ajwtoc  or  Si'  aluioi;,  is  a  Hebraism,  and  may 
receive  some  light  from  Lamentations  iii.  6. 
where  the  prophet,  complaining  of  his  terrible 
situation  in  his  dungeon,  says,  he  has  made  me 
stay  in  dark  places,  ac  nxca?  almoi,  veluti  mortuos 
strculi,  as  those  that  have  been  long  dead,  as 
those  that  lie  buried  in  their  graves.  And  that 
the  term  evermore,  does  not  here  mean  -eternity, 
strictly  so  called,  seems  the  more  probable  from 
the  order  of  the  description,  because  the  judg- 
ment, or  day  of  accounts,  is  mentioned  after, 
ver.  20. 

A  reproach,  &-c.]  [Rather,  among  those  w^ho 
have  been  long  dead,  or  the  dead  of  old,  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  MS  f» 
ttxfo~(  aiuro(,  which  is  the  true  one.] 

Ver.  19.  For  he  shall  rend  them,  and  cast 
them  down  headlong,   that  they  shall  be  speech- 
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less,  &c.]  Rather,  "  dash  them  speechless  head- 
long." fni,et  avVaf  afJ^Kc  srjinKefc.  Calmct  obscrvcs, 
that  the  author  here  has  expressed  in  three  words 
three  different  punishments ;  /I'^ei  implies,  that 
God  shail  beat  or  dash  them  against  the  ground ; 
and  the  otlier  two  probably  allude  to  a  more  in- 
famous kind  of  d^th,  viz.  that  they  shall  be 
strangled,  and  suftbcated,  and  burst  asimder. 
And  ih'js  ■srry.tk  is  used,  Acts  i.  i8.  in  the  de- 
scription of  judas's  death.  See  Wall's  Critical 
Notes  in  loc.  and  Hammond.  Osiander  thinks 
'ipoi  the  true  reading,  rather  than  a'f iiraf,  (see  his 
Observations  on  the  Vidgate)  but  he  assigns  no 
reason,  and  is  supported  by  no  authority  of  MSS. 
The  description  of  thi  punishment  here  is  not 
unlike  that  supposed  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
Reph?.ira  of  old,  to  whom  Enoch  in  his  prophecy 
refers  ;  and  possibly  such  wicked  ones  as  resem- 
bled them  in  their  proud  and  blasphemous 
'speeches  and  notorious  acts  of  violence  and  op- 
pression, are  here  meant :  for  can  tliere  be  a 
properer  punishment  for  a  yiyailvauc  3^u^3f  (for  so 
the  son  of  Sirach  calls  a  proud  and  defying 
temper)  than  what  is  here  described  to  be  its 
fate ;  or  can  pride  and  insolence  be  represented 
under  stronger  circumstances  of  meanness  and 
disgrace  ?  the  opposition  is  loo  beautiful  in  what 
follows  not  to  be  taken  notice  of;  for,  were  they 
svroln  with  pride  ?  the  Almighty  shall  burst 
them.  Disrampet  illos  inflatos,  says  the  Vulgate. 
Did  they  aspire  against  heaven  ?  they  shall  be 
cast  down  headlong.  Did  they  use  great  swell- 
ing words  and  threats  of  defiance  ?  they  shall  be 
.speechless.  Did  they  pride  themselves  in  works 
of  greatness,  and  trust  in  their  strong  holds  of 
security  ;  they  shall  be  shaken  from  their  foun- 
dations and  become  desolate.  Did  they  love 
noise  and  disturbance,  and  was  their  name  ter- 
rible upon  eartli ;  they  shall  "  come  no  more 
into  remembrance,  but  their  memorial  shall  pe- 
rish with  them."  Were  they  such  desperate  and 
bold  wretches,  as  to  set  every  thing  at  defiance  .•' 
they  shall  be  afraid  even  of  their  own  conscien- 
ces. Did  they  finally  ridicule  God  and  his 
justice  ?  they  shall  tremble  at  the  apprehension 
of  their  sad  punishment. 

CHAP.    V. 

TiiK  Argument. — To  shew  the  great  differ- 
ence, in  point  of  happiness,  between  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  wicked,  the  latter  are  introduced 
as  groaning  under  inexpressible  misery,  and 
lamenting  before  the  tribunal  of  God  their  for- 
mer ill  courses,  and  the  sad  consequences  of 
them.     From  hence  the  writer  takes  occasion 


to  shew,  that  the  vengeance  of  God  always 
pursues  sinners,  either  immediately  from  him- 
self, or  by  the  agency  of  second  causes,  his  ap- 
pointed instruments  and  executioners.  Calmet 
thinks  the  six  first  chapters  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  rest  of  this  work. 

Ver.  1 .  Ihen  shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in 
great  boldness  before  the  face  of  such  as  have 
afflicted  him.']  At  the  end  of  tlie  foniier  chap- 
ter, the  wicked  are  represented  as  trem- 
bling under  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  punishment  due  to  it  r  Here, 
by  way  of  antithesis,  is  shewn  the  holy  con- 
fidence and  sweet  security  which  will  arise 
in  the  breast  of  every  good  man  in  the  day  of 
trial,  from  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  testi- 
mony and  approbation  of  hisconscience.  Thus 
■arx^pnTix  is  used  in  many  places  in  the  New 
Testament ;  see  particularly,  1  John  ii.  28. 
and  iv.  17.  where  tlic  righteous  man  is  said  to 
have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Ibid,  ^nd  Jiiade  no  account  in  his  labours.']  We 
may  understand  this  of  such  as  laughed  at  the 
good  man's  deeds  as  fruitless,  or  endeavoured 
to  make  them  so  by  their  opposition  :  but  St 
Austin,  and  others  of  tlie  fathers,  understand 
this  passage  of  such  oppressors  as  by  violence 
spoiled  the  righteous  man's  goods,  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  honest  labours.  Thus  St 
(2y\n'ian,  dir/pueruni  lubores coram  ;  Tcstim.  lib. 
iii.  ad  Quirin.  c.  16.  And  the  Vulgate  ren- 
ders accordingly,  abstulerunt  labores  eorum, 
which  Covcrdaie  and  the  Geneva  Bible  follow. 
Calmet  explains  the  passage  in  both  these 
senses.  [They  seem  to  have  read  apixwlar  inr 
stead  of  aCiWii^.] 

Vcr.  2.  IVJjcn  they  see  it,  they  shall  be  troubled 
with  terrible  fear!]  The  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions  read,  him.  The  sense  is,  the  wicked 
shall  be  confounded  at  the  sight  of  him  whom 
they  have  so  much  abused,  and  shail  bcliold 
with  amazement  the  sudden  and  wonderful 
turn  of  providence  in  favour  of  the  righteous, 
beyond  what  they  expected  or  thought  of ;  and 
from  the  happiness  conferred  upon  the  righte- 
ous shall  conclude  and  anticipate  their  own 
misery.  To  give  the  more  lively  impression  of 
this  the  author  represents  them  both  as  stand- 
ing together  before  the  judgment-seat  of  (Jod, 
and  as  witnesses  of  each  other's  happiness  or 
miser}'.  The  circumstances  of  the  surprise  npr 
on  the  signal  deliverance  of  the  righteous,  arc 
very  justly  here  preserved  ;  and  the  consterna- 
tion and  despair  of  the  wicked,  from  the  killing 
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reflection  ufa  too  iale  and  fruitless  repentance, 
are  no  less  benutifnlly  described,  with  all  the 
terror  and  exaggeration  of  expression.  For  it 
will  be  no  small  torment  to  the  wicked,  to  see 
those,  whom  they  most  despised  for  their  great 
advantages  in  piety  and  goodness,  very  highly 
advanced  in  honour  by  God,  and  rewarded  by 
him  as  his  faithful  servants:  envy  at  others' 
happiness,  and  despair  of  their  own,  will  ren- 
der them  completely  miserable.  This  is  finely 
represented  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarns. 

Ibid.  Strangeness  of  his  salvaiion,]  Rather, 
unexpectedness. 

Ver.  3.  yind  they,  repenting'  and  groaning /or 
anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say  within  themselves, 
this  was  he  whom  we  had  soritetijne  in  derision, 
and  a  proverb  of  reproach.]  The  prosoi^oposia 
here  is  very  natural,  and  may  be  considered 
either  as  a  soliloquy  in  each  repenting  sinner's 
breast,  or  as  a  joint  reflection  made  by  them 
all,  and  a  set  discourse  which  they  had  one  to 
another.  The  Greek  will  admit  of  either  sense, 
but  Calmet  thinks  the  latter  most  agreeable  to 
the  context.  It  is  very  observable,  that  there 
are  three  words  in  this  verse  to  express  the 
same- thing,  viz.  yeVai?,  ■nra.^a.pxiM,  iyei\i(sij.oi:,  wliich 
are  designed  to  denote  an  excess  of  abuse  and 
rudeness  :  but  that  in  Psal.  xliv.  14,  15.  is  still 
more  remarkable,  where  David  uses  five  syno- 
nymous terms  upon  the  like  occasion  ;  eBk  »)'/<« 

cVeiMf  To;f  yarcjiv  »j/.m,  fiVKJn^ivuiv  if  x!ij<iyihi>lx  toT(  kvk- 
ha  >ifJi.ui'  efl«  «(««?  «C  'sroL^a.QoKm  tv  roT(  i^mri,  xirmiv  xtfoc- 

?:»f  ir  TOH  Kac7(.  The  confession  of  these  scoffers 
may  be  applied  to  alJ  others  of  the  like  turn  and 
denomination  ;  for  it  has  been  the  unhappy  fate 
of  good  men  in  all  ages,  to  be  thus  ridiculed 
by  libertines.  It  was  the  observation  of  Job 
long  since,  that  "  the  just  upright  man  is  laugh- 
ed to  scorn,"  ch.  xii.  4.  And,  with  respect  to 
himself,  he  complains  particularly,  that  "  he 
was  made  a  by-word  of  the  people  ;  and  be- 
fore them,  (as  the  margin  reads,)  he  was  a  la- 
bret,"  ch.  xvii.  6.  i.  e.  for  them  to  make  sport 
with  ;  see  Mercer  in  loc.  which  is  no  impro- 
bable interpretation  of  the  place,  the  LXX 
rendering  it  by  yeyuf. 

Ver.  4.  We  fools  counted  bis  life  madness.'] 
Religious  men,  and  such  as  retire  from  the 
world  for  the  opportunity  of  a  great  piety,  are 
often  represented  by  debauchees  as  melan- 
choly and  disordered;  but  in  the  end,  such 
libertines  as  abuse  the  world,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  only  fools,  and  religion  acknowledged 
to  be  the  truest  wisdom.     The  like  reflection 


was  thrown  upon  such  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians as  were  dead  to  the  world  ;  they  were 
looked  upon  as  senseless,  for  despising  the 
j)leasurcs  that  courted  them,  and  fv)olishly  cre- 
dulous, for  trusting  to  invisible  rewards  :  '•  Let 
fools  and  idiots  (says  Celsus  in  his  sneering 
way)  come  to  the  Christian  mysteries,  for  such 
are  the  most  agreeable  disciples  to  the  God 
they  worship."  Ori^en.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  iii. 
Nor  did  our  Savour  himself  escape  the  censure 
of  having  a  devil,  and  being  mad,  John  x.  20. 
So  certain  an  attendant  upon  extraordinary 
sanctity  is  obloquy  and  reproach.  There  is 
seemingly  the  like  reflection  on  him,  Mark  iii. 
21.  and  even  uttered  by  his  own  friends,  as  our 
translation  has  faultily  rendered  it:  for  as  the 
learned  now  generally  agree  in  interpreting  the 
]ilace,  «5eV«  does  not  relate  to  our  blessed  Saviour, 
but  to  the  clamorous  multitude,  whose  beha- 
viour often  gives  just  occasion  for  such  a  sus- 
picion. [The  fault  is  not  in  our  translation, 
but  in  the  wrong  acceptation  of  the  word  h.tysr, 
which  does  not  mean  they  (i.  e.  his  friends  and 
relations)  said,  but  men  said,  it  was  commonl}'^ 
said  ;  the  same  as  ihiyiTs,  which  is  very  usual. 
Thus  Luke  vi.  36.  luirvctr,  i,  e.  SsSwiJa/.  ibid. 
ver.44.  QjK>.iyv7i  and  T^vyam.  In  like  manner,  Luke 
xii.  20.  rhv  ■\,v)(i;v  <ni  iTrairvTiy,  which  OUT  trans- 
lators render,  "  Thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee,"  as  they  might  here  have  rendered,  'iuycr 
ya'f,  "  for  it  was  said,  he  is  beside  himself;" 
and  the  scribes,  and  not  barely  scribes,  but  the 
Scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem,  said, 
&i;.  So  the. passage  is  to  be  understood,  and 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  original,     e^tyer  y>  on 

't^iT>i,  K/    11  yf!X/Aju.al^(    o!    iwo   'lif<i(ye\vjuur    y.cclaSaivcr']i(  i 

iMyovf  &c.  The  repetition  of  the  article  »/  is 
cmphatical,  and  intimates  that  not  ordinary 
Scribes,  but  Scribes  from  Jerusalem,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  more  learning  and  skill 
than  others,  said.  He  hath  Belzebub. 

Ver.  5.  How  is  be  numbered  ameng  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  saints .'] 
How  different  are  the  cool  reflections  of  an  un- 
bodied spirit,  from  the  wild  sallies  of  a  heated 
fancy  ;  and  how  do  the  sentiments  of  the  same 
persons  var3',  considered  in  this  diff*crent  light  ! 
the  very  same  scoffers,  who  railed  the  just  man 
upon  his  glorious  title  of  A  Son  of  God,  chap, 
ii.  18.  at  length  confess  the  truth  of  what  he 
said  ;  they  perceive  the  invaluable  privileges  of 
such  a  relation  in  the  next  lite,  and  that  the  true 
inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God  is  among  his 
glorified  saints  :  it  dy/on  h  xMf^  aum,  see  Dan. 
xii.  13.  where  the  angel  tells  him,  that  "  he 
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shall  rest  in  a  happy  condition,  and  stand  in  jjis 
lot,  at  the  end  of  the  days  ;"  i.  e.  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just;  whicli  the  LXX  render, 
iix^wy^tu:  rh  KKvijiy  uv.  The  piuase  alludes  to  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (a  type  of  hea- 
ven) among  the  twelve  tribes  by  lot. 

Ver.  ().  And  l/iejSun  of  righteousness  rose  not 
upon  us.^  [llalher,  /urfh  not  risen  upon  iis.'\  Co- 
verdale's  and  the  other  English  versions  read  in 
like  manner,  following  the  Vulgate  ;  but  all  the 
Greek  cojiics  omit  the  words,  of  righteousness, 
and  so  likewise  do  several  of  the  Fathers,  when 
they  quote  this  passage ;  see  particularly  St 
Gregory,  lib.  xxxiv.  Moral,  c.  G.  St  Ambr. 
Scrm.  J,  Si  l().  and  St  Cyprian  in  many  places. 
The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  likewise  omit 
them.  They  seem  either  to  have  been  put  in 
the  margin  by  way  of  explanation,  and  to  have 
crept  from  thence  into  the  text,  or  else  to  have 
been  added  from  the  former  sentence,  for  they  are 
neither  in  the  Alexandrian  nor  any  other  copy. 

Ver.  7.  IVe  wearied  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
wickedness  and  destruction.']  One  cannot  help 
observing  at  first  sight,  how  closely  wickedness 
and  destruction  are  here  linked  together,  and 
that  one  seems  to  follow  naturall)'  at  ti)e  heels 
of  the  other:  Nor  is  sin,  however  represented 
to  be  all  pleasure,  without  its  drudgery  :  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  expresses  himself  like  this 
writer,  '■•  They  weary  themselves  to  work  ini- 
quity," chap.  ix.  6.  See  also  Habak.  ii.  13. 
It  is  a  pretty  observation  of  a  very  learned  writ- 
er, that  the  Greek  word  ■cTot>ifix,  which  signifies 
aicAedTiessy  comes  from  another  that  signifies 
/abour,  viz.  jriKc-  Sanderson's  Sermons,  p. 
696.  And  it  is  not  Avithout  great  elegance  and 
particular  good  reason,  tliat  tlie  lusts  and  prac- 
tices of  sinners  arc  so  frequently  in  scripture 
styled  Tcorksy  and  sinners  empliatically  called 
"  workers  of  iniquity,"  and  said  "  to  work 
wickedness  ;"  expressions  all  implying  the  toil 
and  drudgery  of  wicked  courses.  St  Chrysos- 
tom  is  very  copious  on  this  subject,  and  shews, 
both  from  Scripture  and  reason,  that  the  life  of 
a  wicked  man  has  more  real  weariness  and  sla- 
very, than  all  the  mortifications  and  severity  of 
a  godly  life.  And  this  truth  the  wicked  here 
confess,  though  too  late,  "  ambulavimus  vias 
difficilcs,"  as  the  vulgate  renders.  And  here 
again  the  subject  suggests  to  mc  the  same  use- 
ful reflection,  viz.  That  when  men  are  about  leav- 
ing this  world,  and  their  soul  is  a  little  more  at 
liberty  to  reflect  (which  holds  much  stronger 
of  an  unbodied  spirit)  there  will  then  be  a 
strange  alteration  in  their  judgment  and  opi- 


nion concerning  the  things  of  this  world  ;  they 
will  then  be  sensible  of  the  extreme  vanity  and 
folly  of  them,  and  fruitlessly  wish  for  a  few 
hours  of  their  irrevocable  time,  mis-spent  in  a 
succession  of  vanities.  But  bitter  will  be  the 
remembrance  of  former  pleasures  not  innocent, 
and  so  much  the  greater  will  the  detestation 
and  cursing  of  them  be,  as  they  have  taken 
more  delight  in  them.  But  this  will  appear  in 
a  stronger  light  from  what  follows.  Our  ver- 
sion follows  the  present  reading  of  the  Greek, 

iyirrKW^HjMf    Tfi(ioi(,     but    'fnTKoiy^9n//.iV    SOCUIS  tO   be 

more  suitable,  viz.  "  We  wandered  up  and  down 
in  the  paths  of  wickedness  and  destruction." 
[But  ivi7rKm^My.ir  riitoK,  I  believe  is  not  Greek. 
To  make  it  so,  it  should  be  TfiQar,  as  Prov.  jciv. 
14.  Tuy  iaii%  olar  nrKm^mtlui.  Fhe  true  reading 
seems  to  me  to  be  ivi7r\ccy>!0:i^uiy  r^iQoi;,  "  we  have 
wandered  in  the  paths,"  which  answers  well  to 
the  foregoing  verse,  "  We  have  erred  from  the 
ways  of  truth."] 

Ver.  8.  IVbat  bath  pride  profited  us,  or  what 
good  have  riches  with  our  vaunting  brought  us  .^] 
i.  e.  AV^hat  good  have  all  our  proud  and  haughty 
conceits,  our  admiration  of  worldly  state  and 
riches,  our  pursuit  of  vain  curiosities  and  un- 
lawful pleasures,  done  us,  since  these  admired 
trifles  are  so  uncertain,  and  all  vanished  into 
nothing  ?  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  from  tliis 
self-reflection  of  a  wicked  man,  very  naturally 
here  represented,  that  the  sensual  person  in  a 
future  state  will  condemn  himself  in  the  first 
place,  that  by  pursuing  with  eagerness  the  un- 
certain pleasures  of  this  world,  he  has  forfeited 
his  title  to  more  durable  and  lasting  delights. 
9f//y,  That  he  is  for  ever  incapable  of  recov- 
ering his  lost  happiness  ;  and  the  sad  prospect 
or  reflection  upon  that  happiness,  which  he 
might  have  enjoyed,  but  lost  through  his  own 
folly,  will  greatly  increase  his  misery.  3<//y, 
That  the  remembrance  of  his  imprudence  in 
this  respect,  will  be  a  part  of  his  future  punish- 
ment ;  all  his  favourite  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments being  past  and  gone,  they  will,  by  a 
miserable  exchange,  be  succeeded  with  dread- 
fid  and  tormenting  reflections:  For  it  will  be 
an  addition  to  the  torments  of  the  wicked,  that 
they  shall  not  be  able  to  forget  all  those  sins 
and  follies  which  they  have  ever  been  guilty  of, 
but  must  have  always  in  their  remembrance,  as 
it  were  purposely  to  haunt  and  disturb,  them,  all 
those  once  dear  delights,  which  they  would  now 
willingly  at  any  rate  purchase  the  oblivion  of. 

Ver.  y,  10,  11,   12.]     We  meet  with  seve- 
ral of  these  similies  and  comparisons,  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  shortness  of  life,  and  its  satisfac- 
tions; in  the  Boole  of  Job,  ch.' ix.  2.5,  §6. 
**  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  post,  they  flee  a- 
way,  they  see  no  good  :  "  Tiiey  are  passed  a- 
way  as  tlie  swift  snips,  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth 
to  the  prey."  And  among  the  memorable  say- 
ings of  Agiir,  Prov.  xxx.  1 9-  "  The  way  of  an 
eagle  in  the  air,  and  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,"  are  taken  notice  of  as  so  ob- 
scure and  uncertain,  as  to  leave  no  traces  be- 
hind them.  The  comparisons  made  use  of  in 
the  course  of  these  verses,  to  represent  the  un- 
certainty of  life  and  ils  enjoyments,  we  maj' 
observe,  thicken  apace,  as  if  tlie  wicked  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter,  took  pains,  and  were 
concerned  to  impress  upon  others  that  lively 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  pleasure?,  which, 
by  a  sad  experience,  they  had  unhappily  gain- 
ed. The  images  are  very  natural,  and  placed 
in  different  lights,  to  be  more  affecting  ;  they 
seem  compassionately  designed  as  notices  to 
warn  others,  •'  lest  they  come  also  into  that 
place  of  torment :"  And  they  are  each  of  them 
particularly  proper  to  express  what  they  are 
brought  to  illustrate.  I  shall  only  observe  thus 
much  of  them  further.  That  though  they  very 
naturally  describe  the  licentiousness  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  a- 
bandon  themselves  to  their  lusts  and  passions, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  carried  a- 
way  by  them  :  yet  herein  all  the  images  are  de- 
ficient, that  they  do  not  sufficiently  point  out  the 
destructive  consequences  and  mischievous  ef- 
fects of  a  mis- spent  life  :  For  can  a  wicked  life 
be  thought  as  harmless  as  a  shadotv  ;  or  will  it, 
like  that,  pass  away  without  any  further  no- 
tice ?  Is  the  speed  of  a  messenger  an  adequate 
resemblance,  without  considering  the  con- 
sequence of  hij  errand,  and  how  he  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  end  of  his  journey  ?  Does  the 
soaring  of  birds  into  the  upper  regions,  and 
their  aspiring  even  towards  heaven,  sufliciently 
denote  the  contrary  course  of  sinners,  and  their 
certain  tendency  dozvmmrds P  Or  should  a  ship 
be  described  only  as  passing  swiftly  over  the 
sea,  and  no  notice  taken  of  the  danger  of  a  ship- 
wreck? And  will  the  great  gu/pk  finally  be  as 
easily  passed  over  as  the  waves,  or  come  toge- 
ther like  the  /ight  air?  The  propriety  of  our 
translation  too  in  some  of  the  foregoing  similies 
may  be  a  little  suspected  ;  for,  ver.  9,  dyfiM'x 
TsoLfOLifix^QOL,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered, 
"  as  a  post  that  hasted  by,^'  may  probably  with 
more  justice  be  translated,  "  as  a  flying  re- 
port," (as  a  post  that  hasteth  by.)     And  thus 


Calmet  explains  it,  "  coinine  une  nouvclle  qui 
court ;  comme  la  renommee  qui  vole  ;"  and 
then  he  quotes  Virgil's  Description  of  Fame, 
vEneid.  iv.  And  indeed  ay/ix/a  properly  means 
the  rumor  itself,  and  not  the  messenger  that  car- 
ries it.  Again,  ver.  1 1 .  the  /ig/it  air  is  said  in 
our  version  to  "  be  parted  with  the  violent 
noise  of  the  bird's  wings,"  <r vi^o/^tror /S/a  ^c/^«,  (the 
next  word  expresses  the  motion  of  them  :)  But 
certainly  this  is  inaccurate,  for  the  noise  does 
not  part  the  air,  but  follow  from  it.  Cover- 
dale's,  and  the  other  ancient  versions,  render 
more  justly,  "  parting  the  aire  thorow  tlie  vehe- 
mency  of  her  goinge  :  per  vim  itineris,"  Vnlg. 
Oirr  translators  were  led  into  this  mistake  by 
the  double  sense  of /i>r{«f,  which  signifies  both 
siridor  and  impetus,  but  the  latter  signification 
is  far  preferable  here  :  And  thus  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  interpreters  understand  it.  (Tlie  Greek 
may  be  pointed   and  read    thus  :  2;t/^o^ei'OK  p>ia. 

fiCi'liJ  xiyvfiitav  <sr']>ifijyi)lioh'J9y,    &C.  '*  inil)CtU  UlOta- 

rum  alarum  ;"  parted  by  the  violent  force  of 
moving  wings.  The  last  observation  is  upon 
the  Greek  text,  ver.  12.  o  a'iij>  iu^itj(  aV  ioLurir 
aVfw'flK,  where  I  would  read  with  Grotius,  aVf\«- 
xu9e,  which  seems  more  proper.  (It  is  right 
driK'Jh-  See  chap.  ii.  1.  where  dvax-Jo  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  of  returning,  ac«M/Va<  i$  aSw.  And 
hence  the  true  reading,  ch.    xvi.    14-.  seems  to 

be  \ihi  (it3\jei  '^v^ti  tira^a\mf>6ei!7a.) 

Ver.  13.  Even  so  we  in  like  manner,  as  soon 
as  we  were  born,  began  to  driae  to  our  end."]  i.  e. 
Our  life  has  been  wasting  ever  since  it  was 
first  given  us,  and  we  are  continually  dying  by 
degrees  ;  like  that  of  the  poet,  *'  Nasccntes  mo- 
rimur,"  which  Seneca  seems  to  explain,  "  Qfto- 
tidie  morimur,  quotidie  enim  demitur  aliqua 
pars  vitse  :" — We  die  daily,  for  our  lite  is  daily 
decreasing.  Butthat  of  St  Austin  is  still  closer, 
"  Profecto  ex  quo  esse  incipit  in  hoc  corpore, 
in  morte  est  homo,"  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xiii. 
An  expression  not  unlike  that  moving  one  in 
our  Burial  Service,  "  In  the  midst  oMife,  we 
are  in  death  ;"  tor  life  is  continually  exposed  to 
so  many  perils,  that  what  David  says  of  him- 
self, Psal.  cxix.  109,  is  true  of  every  man, 
"  My  soul  is  always  in  my  hand  ;"  i.  e.  it  is 
always  in  danger  to  be  taken  from  me.  The 
Hebrew  word  signifies,  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
out  of  which  any  thing  will  easily  slip;  and 
intimates,  that  he  esteemed  his  lite  always  in 
danger,  and  always  was  ready  to  resign  it. 

Ibid.  And  had  no  sign  o/'virtue  to  s/iew .]  Co- 
verdale's  translation  is  much  better,  "  And  have 
shewed  no  token  of  virtue."     The  Greek  reads 
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in  the  present  tense,  "  We  have  no  sigii  of  vir- 
tue to  shew  :"  i.  c.  We  have  nothing  to  urge 
.ai  our  defence,  no  good  action  to  jM"oduce  in 
our  favour.  One  cannot  help  observing  from 
hence,  how  insignificant,  even  in  his  own  con- 
fession, a  wicked  man  is  ;  lie  is  born  and  dies, 
can  say  no  good  of  himself,  nor  any  body  else 
tor  iiim. 

(Ver.  10,  II,  12,  13.  The  connection  of  these 
'four  verses  hes  thus:  "  As  a  ship  sailing — a 
l)ird  flying,  an  arrow  shot  at  a  mark,  leave  no 
traces  behind  them  ;  so  we,  dying  as  soon  as 
we  are  born,  have  no  sign  of  virtue  to  shew." 
This  last  clause  contains  the  application  of  the 
similitudes;  and  the  preceding,  "  dying  as 
.«oon  as  we  were  born,"(i.  e.  dying  to  all  virtue, 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins)  gives  the  reason 
why  they  have  no  marks  of  virtue  to  shew : 
And  it  is  the  same  in  sense  with  that  of  Fsal. 
Iviii.  3.  "  The  ungodly  are  frovvard,  even 
from  their  mother's  womb  :  As  soon  as  they 
are  born,  they  go  astray  and  speak  lies."  Our 
translation  of  «$i^;Vo^i^',  "  began  to  draw  to  our 
end;"  has  nothing  peculiar  (as  it  ought  to 
have)  to  the  persons  here  spoken  of;  for  all 
men,  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  begin  to  draw 
to  their-end  :  And  it  is  contrary  to  the  us;:  of 
the  word  iKKavw,  which  signifies  to  die,  to  be 
quite  extinguished,  Luke  xvi.  9.  'Va,  orav  UU- 
tkIi,  li^u/iai  vpLoli,  &c.  "  That  when  ye  are 
dead,  they  may  receive  you  (i.  e.  ye  may  be 
received)  into  the  everlasting  tabernacles,  xxii. 

J2.  iyci  4t  tit«6>i»'  artfi  av,  ira  /jlyi  eJcAeiTj  i  ■sri'fif  <rn' 
"  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thv  faith  may 
not  be  totally  extinguished  :"  Not,  that  i/ii/ 
faith  fud  not,  for  Peter's  faith  did  certainly /«//, 
but  it  was  not  f\\i\X.t  extinguished  \  \\nri,  but  not 
^KiTi.  Our  translators  have  put  in  And  at  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  verse,  and  have  joined 
that  verse  to  the  pth,  neither  of  which  should 
liave  been  done  ;  for  the  sense  is  fully  ended  at 
the  9th  veise,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  ori- 
ginal to  countenance  such  connection. 

Ibid.  But  were  consumed  in  our  own  wicked- 
ness.^ [xa'tla-rarrbtijuiy,  bovc  been  laid  out  or  ex- 
pended.'] i.  e.  We  spent  our  whole  life  in  wic- 
kedness ;  and  as  we  died  in  our  sins,  we  justly 
•■ufFer  the  reward  of  our  evil  deeds. — These  and 
such  like  dreadful  reflections  will  the  wicked 
make  in  their  torments. — Thus  far  the  wicked 
are  introduced  speaking  :  Accordingly  the  Vul- 
gate here  inserts,  "  Talia  dixerunt  in  inferno  hi 
«iui  peccaverunt."  And  indeed  such  a  sohlo- 
quy  from  a  great  sinner,  or  such  repenting 
strains  from  a  company  of  them  in  despair, 
seem  very  natural  ;  for  such  is  the  power  of  a 


guilty  conscience,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  self- 
condemned  even  before  the  ♦'  books  are  open- 
ed ;"  they  will  anticipate  their  doom,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  their  sentence,  before 
it  be  passed  upon  them.  The  making  the  scene 
of  this  long  prosopopwia,  which  reaches  from  the 
beginning  of  ver.  3.  to  the  end  of  this,  to  be  in 
hsll,  as  the  Vulgate  does  ;  and  the  representing 
them,  by  an  ingenious  fiction,  as  really  speak- 
ing and  lamenting  there,  in  the  way  they  would 
have  done  if  they  had  power,  can  never  be 
enough  admired  in  this  writer.  We  have  a  re- 
markable and  beautiful  instance  of  this  in  Luke 
xvi.  24.  where  an  imaginary  discourse  is  carried 
on  between  Abraham  and  the  rich  man. 

Ver.  15.  But  the  righteous  live  for  evermore. 1 
The  author  having  shewn  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  sin,  according  to  the  inward  sense  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  wicked  themselves, 
their  sad  prospect,  and  the  final  ruin  of  all  their 
hopes  ;  and  illustrated,  by  several  just  compari- 
sons, the  shortness  of  life,  especially  of  one  spent 
in  a  continual  round  of  sinful  pleasures  ;  pro- 
ceeds, in  this  and  the  next  verses,  to  set  down, 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  glory  of  the  righteous, 
and  their  exceeding  great  reward  ;  that  it  is  not 
only  zdlh,  but  in  the  Lord  ;  for  so  it  is  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translations 
render  accordingly  in  Domino.  It  is  also  obser- 
vable, that  their  reward,  and  even  their  future 
life,  is  expressed  in  the  present  tense,  to  denote 
probably  the  certainty  of  their  reward,  and  their 
immediate  entrance  upon  it. 

Ibid.  Ayid  the  care  of  them  is  with  the  Most 
High.']  The  true  and  common  acceptation  of 
these  words  is,  that  God  careth  for  the  righ- 
teous, will  defend  them  with  his  favourable 
kindness  as  with  a  shield,  and  will  provide  for 
them  a  reward,  great  even  beyond  imagination 
or  expression.  Stella  understands  this  passage 
in  a  different  sense,  "  That  the  chief  care  of 
the  righteous  is  about  the  Most  High ;  and  his 
whole  study  and  endeavour  to  please  the  Lord 
in  all  instances  of  duty."  "  Tota  solicitudo  et 
diligentia  justorum  circa  id  versatur,  ut  Deo 
placeant,  illi  enim  vere  justi  dici  possunt,  qui 
Deo  curant  placere."  Stell.  Enarrat.  cap.  i.  Lu- 
cae."  This  sense  would  indeed  have  been  very 
proper,  if  the  original  reading  was,  w  ipf uf7;(  olutuv 
■sriji  C-\,hv,  as  he  seems  to  have  understood  it ; 
but  the  true  reading  in  all  the  editions  is,  .;  tp^oy- 
Ik  auTur  ■arafo.  J\|./Vu,  "  Cura  eorum  penes,  altissi- 
mum,"  as  the  Arabic  renders.  That  of  the  Sy- 
riac, "  Cogitatio  illorum  in  altissimo,"  may  seem 
to  favour  either  sense. 

[Ver.  14.  Like  as  the  smoke  xchicb  is  disperse^ 
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here  and  there  ivitb  a  tempest.  The  Greek  li- 
terally is,  And  is  dispersed  like  smoke  by  the 
wind.'] 

[Ver.  15.  ^nd  the  care  of  them  is  with  the 
Most  High.'\  In  Bos's  edition  of  the  LXX,  he 
observes,  that  Aid.  has  cr.p;  Ji/rx.] 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  shall  they  receive  a  glo- 
rious kingdom,  and  a  beautiful  crown  from  the 
'  LordiS  hand.}  [to  fix-jlKcur,  Palnce,  see  on  i. 
14.]  The  Arabic  reads,  "  Diadema  pulchritu- 
dinis;"  and  the  Syriac  version  more  explicitly, 
"  Diadema  bonoruni  operum."     The  Greek,  to 

PioltImicv  r?(  ivr^TTfixi;,  k^  to  J(ao»Ma  tw  xa'\\«f'  which 

manner  of  expression  by  the  substantive  is  very 
beautiful.  Instances  of  it  are  frequent  in  Scrip- 
ture and  profane  authors  :  Thus,  chap.  i.  10. 
we  have  Jc  li>iM<nu;,  for  ihejealous  ear ;  and  o-ieu- 
^a  hrci/^Liac,  a  mightij  wind,  chap.  v.  23.  And  in 
Luke  xviii.  6.  the  unjust  judge  is,  5  xjktw  tIic  a'^/- 
x/'«f ;  and  ih&forgefj'nl  hearer^  aKfoo^ly.i  tTriKm/xoyi^i, 
James  i.  25.  See  more  instances,  John  xvii.  12. 
James  v.  15.  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  This  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  a  fine  description  of  future  happi- 
ness, and,  considering  the  times  of  this  writer, 
very  clear  and  distinct.  The  New  Testament, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  righteous  in  heaven  un- 
der the  idea  and  character  of  mighty  kings  and 
princes  ;  and  no  wonder  if  there  are  better 
and  clearer  promises  therein  ;  but  in  the  Old 
Testament,  at  least  under  the  particular  oeco- 
nomy  of  Moses,  we  meet  with  no  such  explicit 
discovery  of  the  happy  and  glorious  state  after 
death. 

Ibid.  For  with  his  right  band  shall  he  cover 
them."]  As  by  the  organs  of  sense  attributed  to 
God,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  set  forth ;  so  by 
the  organs  or  instruments  of  action  is  his  power 
decyphered,  and  most  eminently  by  the  hand : 
So  that  the  hand  of  God,  in  scripture,  means 
ordinarily  the  power  of  God ;  but  the  right- 
hand  being  more  active  than  the  left,  and  the 
more  usual  instrument  in  outward  works,  hence 
it  is  taken  to  intimate  the  exceeding  abundance 
of  the  power  of  God.  The  sense  of  this  passage 
is  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  Psalmist : 
"  The  righteous  shall  dwell  under  the  defence 
of  the  Most  High,  and  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty  :  He  will  defend  them 
under  his  vyings,  and  they  shall  be  safe  under 
his  feathers  ;  his  faithfulness  and  truth  shall  be 
their  shield  and  buckler  ;"  Psal.  xci. 

Ver.  17.  He  shall  take  to  him  his  jealousy  for 
complete  armour.}  I  have  before  observed,  that 
sin,  in  scripture,  is  often  compared  to  spiritual 
adultery  ;  see  note  on  ch.  i.  10.     So  that  the 


sense  is,  "  That  his  jealousy,"  j.  e.  his  enraged 
justice,  "  will  furnish  him  with  complete  arm- 
our." The  Syriac  version  expresses  this  very 
fully,  "  Ingratiam  ipsorum  in  lelo  euo  armabit 
omnia."  The  following  descriptions,  to  tlie  end 
of  the  chapter,  are  full  of  the  sublimest  miage- 
ry  ;  God  is  drawn  in  all  that  terrible  glory  witii 
which  the  strongest  imagination  can  paint  him  ; 
his  whole  figure  strikes  us  in  the  highest  and 
most  amazing  manner :  He  is  represented,  as 
completely  armed  with  terror;  we  see  his  helm- 
et, his  breast-plate,  his  invincible  shield,  his 
sharp  sword,  his  thunderbolts,  and,  in  fine,  his 
whole  artillery  of  heaven.  He  is  more  dreadful 
than  Mars  moving  to  battle,  while  he  com- 
mands the  creation  round  him  (for  so  I  would 
render  tw  KVa-it  in  the  following  sentence)  to 
execute  his  decreed  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  determine  the  fate  of  guilty  na- 
tions. In  Moses's  song,  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah, 
is  represented,  in  like  manner,  as  a  fierce  "  man 
of  war,"  Exod.  xv.  3.  Nor  is  the  description  of 
the  Psalmist  less  to  be  admired,  where  he  says 
of  God,  "  If  a  man  will  not  turn,  he  will  whet 
his  sword  ;  he  hath  bent  his  bov/,  and  made  it 
ready  ;  he  hath  prepared  for  him  the  instru- 
ments of  death,  he  ordaineth  his  arrows  against 
the  persecutors,"  Psal.  vii.  12,  13. 

Ver.  18.  He  shall  put  on  righteousness  as  a 

breast-plate.}  [lAvvilan  S-a^axa  Smafoo-ux))'*  Sc 
Lphes.  VI.  14'  'iyw!j%)*.iici   rir  ^<^fax.x   rife   liKctioautnc 

As  uc  is  omitted,  the  author  might  as  well  have 
wrote  liKanrJyyi;.  See  the  notes  upon  Lysias,  Ed. 
Lond.  p.  579.  But  in  Isaiah  lix.  19.  from  whence 
probably  this,  as  well  as  that  of  St  Paul,  is  bor- 
rowed, cj'f  is  expressed.  See  ver.  ip.  of  this 
chapter,  and  vii.  9.  ^a.y.fiH  ox/yw,  where  u'c  is  like- 
wise omitted  ;  and  note  on  ver.  22.]  The  breast- 
plate is  known  to  cover  the  heart,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  the  passions  ;  hence  this  writer 
says,  that  God  will  arm  himself  with  justice  as 
with  a  breast-plate,  to  intimate,  that  he  will  do 
nothmg  out  of  mere  passion,  or  by  an  absolute 
uncontrouled  power,  without  regard  to  the  rules 
of  equity  ;  but  that  he  will  conduct  all  his  pro- 
ceedings and  determinations,  even  against  his 
enemies,  according  to  the  eternal  rules  of  jus- 
tice :  and  therefore  it  follows  very  properly  in 
the  next  sentence,  "  that  he  will  put  on  true 
judgment  instead  of  an  helmet;"  i.  e.  as  a  wise 
judge,  whose  infinite  wisdom  searches  into  the 
secrets  of  every  crime  and  action,  and  who  can- 
not be  mistaken  or  imposed  upon,  he  will  give 
true  and  impartial  judgment ;  and  as  a  just 
judge,  he  will  observe  a  strict  proportion  be- 
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twecn  the  crimes  and  the  punishment.  With 
great  propriety  therefore  is  tru^  judgment  here 
described  as  the  ornament  of  his  head.  This 
can  only  be  exceeded  by  that  sublime  descrip- 
tion in  the  inspired  writer  upon  the  like  occa- 
sion, "  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breast- plate, 
and  a  helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head  ;  and 
put  on  the  garments  of  vengeance  for  a  cloath- 
ing,  and  was  clad  with  zeal  as  with  a  cloak  ;" 
Isa.  lix.  17.  How  much  more  amiable  is  the 
description  of  this  writer,  representing  the  Al- 
mighty, cloathed  with  the  breast-plate  of  right- 
eousness, than  that  of  Jupiter  in  Homer,  whose 
^gis  grinned  terribly  with  the  figures  of  hor- 
ror, affright,  and  discord  ? 

Ibid.  Instead  of  a  helmet.']  Kul  vifiiH-.^Ut 
Kifu^x  k^i'tiv  dyu:T'oicfi%v.  The  learned  editor  of 
Philo  Judaeus  applies  tiie  epithet  to  xcp&a,  rather 
than  xfhir,  and  conjectures  the  true  reading  of 

this  place  to  be,    'O-tfAhilxi    xo^h^a.    xfirir  aKx^xi}i%y, 

"  Accipiet  pro  galea  inexpugnabili  judicium  ;" 
which  he  justifies  by  two  parallel  passages  in 
Philo,  where  the  same  sentiment  occurs,  hjya/Ai> 
axaSa/jt'Jei'  to  lixomv  nyvjjuio; ;  and  in  another  place, 

axa.^a.ijfT!j  ^^Ufitni  TV  iiiccu\s  Qjjj.fAa^ta:.  Phil,  dc  iMose. 

Ver.  19.  He  shall  take  holiness  for  an  invin- 
cible shield.']  St  Bernard  observes  upon  this 
passage,  that  at  the  time  when  this  true  judg- 
ment is  passed,  God's  equity,  as  the  margin 
rightly  renders,  will  be  so  absolutely  inflexible, 
that  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  any  arguments  of  pity  that  can  be  offered ; 
nor  can  he  possibly  relent  by  any  weakness  or 
tenderness  of  nature.  As  the  wicked  have  so 
long  abused  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  long 
suffering,  his  dignity  calls  upon  him  to  do  jus- 
lice  to  his  injured  honour.  And  since  this 
judgment,  or  proceedure,  is  founded  upon  the 
most  perfect  equity,  it  will  in  all  respects  be  so 
irreproachable,  that  even  the  wicked  themselves 
shall  be  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  sen- 
tence ;  and  while  they  experience  the  greatness 
of  his  power,  shall  acknowledge  the  justice  of  all 
his  determinations,  and  that  his  equity  is  no  less 
infinite. 

flbid.  Ami  true  judg7?ient.    xfiuiy  eituToxfthv.  So 

XVni.   10.    atuvsK^fltir  i-rirxyiir       xfUir  aru7ri7a%r  (seC 

Maccab.  lib.  ii.  i.  13.)  would  have  been  near- 
er than  dxa^xi'fiior.  had  there  been  any  need  of 
a  change.] 

Ver.  20.  His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen, 
for  a  sword.]  This  is  capable  of  two  senses, 
cither  that  he  shall  sharpen  the  sword  of  his 
fierce  wrath,  as  the  Syriac  version  understands 
it,  "  Mivum  in  raodum  exacuet  lanceam  irte 


suae ;"  [which  seems  to  have  read  'ixlotrov  instead 
of  dTino/Aoy]  OX  that  he  shall  sharpen  his  wraj  h 
into  a  destructive  sword,  «?  aTroTouot  fo/x^aloiy  as 
the  Arabic  renders,  "  Iram  suam  expoliet  in 
gladium  acutum."  And  thus  God  punished  the 
transgression  of  our  first  parents,  he  sharpened 
rly  ^ufih  r)~c  o^yHi;,  Numb.  xiv.  34.  into  a  flaming 
sword,  to  guard  the  avenue  of  Paradise  against 
them ;  "  to  keep  the  delinquents,  says  St  Chry- 
sostom  in  loc.  Horn.  18.  in  continual  remem- 
brance of  what  had  passed,  and  to  strike  frequent 
terror  into  them,  by  so  menacing  an  object." 
The  description  in  this  and  the  following  ver- 
ses is  agreeable  to  the  language  of  scripture  ; 
for  when  God  is  mentioned  as  angry  with  the 
wicked,  he  is  represented  as  standing  continu- 
ally with  his  bow  bent,  with  his  arrow  upon 
the  siring,  as  ready  to  let  fly  ;  and  with  his 
sword,  not  only  drawn,  but  whetted,  as  if  he  was 
just  about  to  strike  ;  Psal.  vii.  13. 

Ibid.  And  the  world  shall  fight  with  him  a- 
gainst  the  unwise.]    This  is  the  same  in  effect 
with  that  sentence  in  the  17th  verse,"  He  shall 
make  the  creature,"  i,  e.  the  creation,  "  his  wea- 
pon for  the  revenge  of  his  enemies."     Not  that 
Almighty  God  has  any  need  of  all,  or  any  of. 
his  creatures,  to  assist  him  in  executing  his  ven- 
geance, but  he  sometimes  chuses  to  make  use 
of  them,  as  instruments  of  his  wrath,  to  con- 
vince the  unwise,  /.  e.  the  wicked,  of  their  folly, 
in  their  immoderate,  or  unlawful  pursuit  of  them ; 
and  therefore  his  wisdom  purposely  punishes 
them  by  such  creatures  as  they  have  abused, 
and  makes  the  objects  of  their  pleasures  become 
the   instruments  of  their  punishment;    ^u  in 
cunctis  deliqtnmus,  says  St  Gregory,  in  cunctis  fe- 
rimur ;  Homil.  35.  in  Evang.     It  is  an  obser- 
vation of  the  book  of  Job,  that  all  the  works  of 
nature  are  prepared  by  God  to  be  his  instru- 
ments, either  for  judgment  or  for  mercy  ;  thus 
chap,  xxxvii.  12,  13.  it  is  said  of  the  clouds  in 
particular,  that  "  they  are  made  to  do  whatso- 
ever he  ccmmandeth  them  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  either  for  correction  or  for  plenty." 
And  of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  hail,  the  same 
writer  observes,  that  they  "  are  reserved  by  God 
against  the  time  of  trouble,   against  the  day  of 
war  and  battle;"  ch.  xxxviii.  23.     In  the  song 
of  Deborah  it  is  said,  "  That  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera."      And   indeed 
God  can  make  all  the  elements  in  their  turns 
to  conspire  against  the  wicked  ;  he  can  discom- 
fit them  with  tliunderbolts  and  tempests,  ver.  21. 
as  Livy  says  it  happened  to  the  Romans  in  the 
great  battle  at  Cannre  ;  or  comrnand  the  air  to. 
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be  his  destroying  angel :  He  can  make  the  wa- 
ters to  rage  and  swell  horribly,  ver.  22.  and  to 
destroy  them  by  another  deluge ;  he  can  make 
the  file,  to  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  his  "  flame  shall  burn  up  the  ungod- 
ly :"  Or,  he  can  command  the  earth  "  to  open 
her  mouth,  and  death  shall  come  hastily  upon 
them." 

Ver.  21.  Then  shall  the  right  aiming  thumlsr- 
holts  go  abroad.^  Bax/o^r  arfaTav,  the  arrows  of' 
the  lightnings  ;  and  so  the  Syriac  version  has  it, 
yacula  lancearum  ignearum  ac  fulginuin.  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  Lord  shall  shew  his  wrath 
and  indignation  against  the  wicked  by  terrible 
thunder  from  heaven,  like  that  in  the  days  of 
Samuel,  i  Sam.  vii.  10.  when  •'  the  Lord  thun- 
dered with  a  great  thunder  upon  the  Phihstines, 
and  discomfited  them :"  And  that  these  his  in- 
struments of  destruction  shall  be  so  infallibly  di- 
rected, as  to  •  execute  his  designed  vengeance 
with  an  unerring  certainty.  An  ingenious  writ- 
er observes,  "  That  compound  epithets  heighten 
the  diction  ;  and  that  even  one  of  these  is  itself 
a  short  description."  Pope's  preface  to  Homer's 
Illiad.  We  see  the  justness  of  this  observation 
in  wo'/ai,  or  right-aiming ;  for  can  any  thing 
convey  a  finer  or  more  lively  idea,  than  thun- 
derbolts animated  as  it  were  with  sense,  and  dis- 
charging themselves  with  judgment  and  discre- 
tion ?  We  see  the  uplifted  hand  of  vengeance, 
and  the  bolt  not  only  grasped  and  levelled  ru- 
hente  dextera,  but  executing  its  fated  commis- 
sion with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  each  particular 
stroke  had  its  charge  assigned  it.  Aristotle  just- 
ly commends  Homer,  for  having  found  out  liv- 
ing words,  "  His  hero's  arrow  is  impatient  to 
be  on  the  wing,  and  his  weapon  thirsts  to  drink 
the  blood  of  the  enemy."  Sc'pi/  jxahiTa.!.  Here  the 
Almighty's  thunder  is  winged  with  death,  and 
his  unerring  wisdom  guides  it  to  the  mark  ;  Je- 
hovah but  sends  out  his  arrows,  and  they  know 
where  to  go,  and  what  to  do — In  short,  to  use 
the  words  of  another  polite  writer  upon  a  like 
occasion,  the  description  here  and  in  the  con- 
text, "  is  a  noble  picture,  in  which  the  gusts  of 
hail,  and  flashes  of  fire,  burst  out  from  the 
clouds  with  as  much  spirit  and  force  as  in  a  real 
tempest." 

Ibid.  And  from  the  clouds,  as  from  a  well- 
drawn  bow,  shall  they  fly  to  the  mark.]  'n^  utto 
vjuvxKv  Tc^v  ruY  nfur,  i.  e.  As  from  the  well-arched 
or  well-bent  bow  of  the  clouds.  Not  any  well- 
drawn  bow  is  here  alluded  to,  but  that  parti- 
cular bow,  the  70  Tii,o>  h  t«  vtifiM,  which  was  at 
first  set  in  the  cloud,  Gen.  ix.  14.     And  thus  the 


Vulgate  renders,  '•  A  bene  curvato  area  nubium." 
To  wliich  agree  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  most 
ancient  EngHsh  translations ;  but  Coverdale's 
is  more  explicit  than  the  re;t,  "  1  hen  shall  the 
thunderboltes  come  out  of  the  rayne  bowe  of  the 
cloudes  to  the  place  apoynted  ;"  i.  e.  to  execute 
God's  will,  and  to  fulfil  their  own  commission, 
as  is  explained  above.  There  is  an  cx]>ression 
in  the  Psalmist,  with  respect  to  God's  venge- 
ance, which,  if  rightly  understood,  is  much  to 
this  purpose  ;  "  He  (God)  made  a  way  to  hi? 
indignation,"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51.  J^oT^Vt  rfi'Slr  7-:7 
op'w  ccJt-s,  LXX,  i.  e.  He  directed  his  anger  where, 
or  to  what  quarter,  it  should  fall  :  It  does  not 
mean  in  general  only,  that  God  was  angry,  bur 
that  he  had  appointed  a  certain  tract,  or  path,  for 
his  vengeance,  which  it  must  follow  and  pur- 
sue ;  the  Latin  version  therefore  expresses  this 
with  great  judgment,  "  Libravit  semitam  irae 
suas ;"  see  2  ilsdr.  xvi.  13.  Isaiah  describes  the 
surprizing  massacre  of  the  Assyrian  army  by  the 
just  vengeance  of  God  in  the  like  figurative  way, 
and  with  a  sublimity  suitable  to  his  grandeur, 
which  the  Vulgate  thus  expresses :  "  Auditam 
faciei  Dominus  gloriam  vocis  sure,  &■  terrorem 
brachii  sui  ostendit  in  comminatione  furoris,  &. 
flamma  ignis  devorantis ;  allidet  in  turbine  & 
in  lapide  grandinis.  A  voce  Domini  pavebit 
Assur,  virga  percussus ;"  which  the  LXX  ex- 
presses more  properly,  tm  nrwyj)  k  aV  Trajd^v  (xJ^iof) 

cuvTvi;,  Isa.  XXX.  30,  31.  See  also  Psal.  xviii.  13, 
14.  In  the  Pagan  theology  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  is  expressed  in  the  like  manner :  Thus 
Homei*  describes  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  according 
to  Mr  Pope's  excellent  translation  : 

Bent  ivas  his  hozu,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  lucuml  ,- 
Fierce  as  he  mov^d,  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread, 
And  glcomy  darkness  roU'd  around  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  ttvang'd  his  dcadlij  hiv, 
And  hissing  fly  the  feather"  d  fates  below. 

Book  i.  V.  63, 

Virgil  has  expressed  the  same  sentiment : 

Arcum  intendebat  Apollo 
Desuper.     Omnis  eo  terrore  ^gyptus  55*  Indi, 
Omnis  ArabSf  omnes  vertebant  terga  Sabtri. 

Jtneid.  viii.  v.  70k 

I  shall  only  observe  further,  that  the  compa- 
rison of  lightning  to  arrows,  as  applied  by  this 
writer,  is  not  unusual  in  some  of  the  Greek 
poets : 

'o^uHinn  tu«i —  Find.  Pyth.  OJ.  x. 
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'A»>'  tirlit  HUT  J  Zwrij  i'yjvir-Mi  BEAOS 

KalaStf'rw  x-^uvyk —  JSschia.  Prom.  358. 

Ver.  22.  /ind  hail-SiOncs  full  of  ivratb  shall 
he  vast  (as)  out  of  a  stone  how.}  Hailstones,  tlie 
artillery  of  heaven,  shall  likewise  come  doixn 
upon  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  us  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  when  God  sent  hailstones  and  liglit- 
ning  from  heaven  in  the  face  of  the  enemies  of 
his  chosen  people,  .Joshua,  x.  ii.  which  shall 
come  with  siich  fury  and  vehemence,  as  if  they 
were  discharged  by  tb.e  force  of  some  machine, 
which  oar  version  calls  a  stone-bow,  and  among 
the  Romans  had  the  name  oi  Imlhla.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  here,  "  £t  a  petrosa  ira  plena;  mit- 
tentur  grandines ;"  which  is  followed  by  Co- 
verdale's  and  Pagnine's  interlineary  version, 
and  is  indeed  a  close  translation  of  the  Greek, 
as  it  is  pointed  in  all  the  editions  :  But  if  I 
might  offer  a  conjecture,  I  think,  by  the  help  of 
a  comma  only,  the  sense  might  be  rendered 
more  complete,  in  this  manner,   ^  it.  m'Jj^cCcxs*, 

.jt/|t(«  VfKr.^tt<^  fi^iyjet'ixt  yn.hal'Xi.  «t  cs'J^^c^fXW,  SC.  ifyoLrii, 

or  ri^v,  from  the  preceding  verse.  I  am  aware 
of  an  objection  which  might  be  uvgxrd,  that  the 
particle  u'c,  or  some  such-like  note  of  compari- 
son, is  here  omitted  ;  but  besides  that  u;  may, 
without  any  force,  be  fetched  from  the  fore- 
going verse,  instances  of  this  ellipsis  are  very 
frequent  in  scripture  and  profane  writers.  See 
Gen.  xvi.  12.  Psal.  si.  i.-^xii.  6. — xlv.  2.  Gen. 
xlix.  9.  Cant.  i.  15.  In  all  which  places  this 
panicle  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  and  supplied 
in  the  versions.  Our  translators,  it  is  plain,  un- 
derstood the  worJs  in  the  sense  which  I  have 
given  them,  and  have  inserted  as,  though  this 
particle  be  not  in  the  original.  In  the  prophe- 
tical writings,  this  metaphor  of  hailstones  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  an  enemy's  falling  on  a 
country  :  See  Isai.  xxviii.  2.  and  xxx.  30.  It 
conveys  a  grand  and  terribly  magnificent  idea, 
and  is  but  imperfectly  compared  with  the  vol- 
lics  from  the  artillery  of  walls  closely  besieged. 
Ibid.  And  t lie  iintiT  nf  the  sea  shall  rage  a- 
guiiust  them,  and  the  floods  shcdl  ctuet/ij  (hoxcn 
iheiii.}  i.  e.  God  shall  take  such  vengeance  of 
wicked  nations,  that  their  eneiuies  shall  come 
pouring  upon  them  like  a  flood.  Rains,  show- 
ers, storms,  floods,  and  seas,  are  all  symbols  of 
multitudes  of  men  in  motion  and  disorder  ;  or 
eke  of  armies  ravaging  and  destroying  coun- 
tries. Hence  Servius  has  observed,  that  the 
sea  in  a  storm,  and  people  in  confusion,  are  re- 
ciprocally compared  to  each  other  :  "  Virgilius 
lempeslati  populi  motum  comparat,  Tullius 
populo  tempcstatenn."     Servius  in  yEneid.  lib. 


i.  In  the  inspiaxtl  wriiLngs  muititudcs  ai?e  fre. 
querstly  compared  to  water?,  and  tlie  invusioti 
of  an  army  to  tlie  inurdasioi)  of  I  he  sea,  or  a  ra- 
pid river,  which  carries  all  before  it.  it  is  fa- 
miliar with  David  particularly,  to  repn-scnt  a 
vast  Irostile  force  under  the  idea  of  a  fined  of 
waiei*s,  a  noble  instance  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Psal.  xlvi.  S?e  ako  I^ni.  viii.  7.  and  xvii. 
12.  Dan.  ix.  26.  and  xi.  22.  [But  may  not  a'J 
these  denunciations  be  urderstood  in  the  litetai 
or  natural,  not  metfiphorical  signification  of  the 
woixis,  because  of  what  went  beibie,  vcr.  20. 
"  The  v,T)rld  shall  frght  for  him  ngninsl  the  wic- 
ked;" i.  e.  the  whole  creation  shall  fight,  &c. 
And  then  he  immediately  instances  in  thunder- 
bolts, hailstcnes,  the  sea,  rivers,  and  winds.  This 
(ver.  17.)  is  expressed  by,  "  He  shall  make  tljc 
creature  (or  creation)  his  weapon  for  the  re- 
venge of  his  enemies."  [Instead  of  ^crafAH — 
aTorvf/,a(,    I  fancy  the  author  wrote  crc'rs^n— 

Ver.  2.3.  A  mighty  K-ind sltall stand  vp  asnhist 
them.]  Wars  and  commotions  are  likewise  meta- 
phorically  denoted  by  winds  ;  .<^o  here,  by  a  most 
powerful  wind  blowing,  ■c-itiJ^a  ii;yy-i-^i,  is  signi- 
fied the  storm  of  war,  and  the  calamity  attend- 
ing it,  which  shall  be  brought  upon  the  wicked. 
The  description  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked  man. 
Job  xxvii.  20.  21.  is  so  close  and  parallel  to 
this,  that  1  shall  set  it  down  at  large  :  "  Terrors 
take  hold  of  him  as  waters,  a  tempest  stealeth 
him  away  in  the  night,  the  cast  wind  carrieth 
him  away,  and  he  departeth,  and,  as  a  storm, 
hurleth  him  out  of  his  place."  The  east  wind, 
which  is  mentioned  particularly  in  this  passage, 
being  a  very  blasting  wind,  is  most  frequently 
used  in  scripture,  and  especially  in  the  prophe- 
tical writings,  to  denote  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  such-like  wasting  judgments.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  often  applies  this  metaphor  to  those 
enemies  and  destroyers  whom  God  makes  use 
of  as  his  instruments  of  vengeance  :  See  ch.  iv, 
II.  xlix.  36.  li.  I.  And  in  Ezckiel,  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldean  army  is 
foretold  under  the  figures  of  stormy  winds,  and 
overflowing  showers,  ch.  xiii.  11,  13.  By  these, 
and  such-like  figurative  expressions,  God's  se- 
vere judgments  upon  the  wicked  are  usually  de- 
noted in  Scripture.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  writer  of  this  book  had  in  mind,  and 
herein  alluded  to  "  a  particular  wicked  na- 
tion," punished  in  this  extraordmiuy  manner, 
viz.  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  most  of  these  in- 
stances of  vengeance  happened  ;  for  "  God 
smote   their  cattle  with    hadstones,    and  their 
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flocks  with  thunderbolts,"  Psal.  Ixxviii.  49.  By 
the  east  wind  also  he  plagued  them  with  the 
locusts,  which  laid  waste  their  whole  land  ;  and 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  at  last  cruelly  drown- 
ed them.  Calmet  understands  by  urnijjua.  Sum'^jwc, 
not  a  "  mighty  wind,"  as  our  version  has  it,  but 
"  un  vent  envoye  par  la  puissance  de  Dieu." 
And  the  sense  of  a  mighty  wind  may  seem  per- 
haps not  so  proper  here,  as  it  is  compared  im- 
mediately to  \aiKa^,  or  a  whirlwind.  If  we 
should  understand  this  expression  bf  the  spirit 
of  power,  or  the  powerful  breath  or  spirit  of 
the  Almighty,  the  vengeful  breath  of  God,  ex- 
pressed significantly,  and  displayed  terribly,  by 
the  desolation  of  a  whirlwind,  furnishes  as  grand 
an  idea  as  our  imaginations  are  perhaps  capable 
of.  This  seems  confirmed  by  ch.  xi.  21.  where 
there  is  the  like  expression. 

Ibid.  And  like  a  storm  shall  blow  them  awaif]. 
The  translators  do  not  seem  here  fully  to  have 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  eKKoc^uwi ; 
it  is  a  technical  term,  and  means,  that  God  will 
make  use  of  his  fan,  "  and  thoroughly  purge 
his  floor,"  when  the  wicked,  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  shall  be  like  the  chafl^,  which 
the  wind  scattereth  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  Psal.  i.  5.  With  what  dreadful  pomp 
is  the  wrath  of  God  here  displayed  I  How  mag- 
nificently and  nobly  hath  the  writer  of  this 
book  drawn  the  artillery  of  heaven,  the  rapidity 
of  its  motion,  the  terror  of  its  appearance,  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  certain 
death  attending  it!  What  an  assemblage  of  ter- 
rible ideas  in  a  small  compass  ?  The  earth,  the 
sea,  the  rivers,  the  clouds,  the  winds,  the  hea- 
vens, like  so  many  auxiliary  forces,  are  all  list- 
ed, and  conspire  against  the  wicked.  What  a 
lively  idea  of  God's  infinite  power  over  all  his 
creatures  does  this  description  convey  !  This  lat- 
ter part  of  the  chapter  must  certainly  be  allowed 
to  be  a  great  instance  of  the  hi^poti/posis,  a  figure 
well  known  to  orators  and  poets. 

Ibid.  Thus  ini<]uitij  shall  laij  Tuaste  the  xshole 
earth.']  By  this  expression  we  may  understand 
all  the  earth  strictly,  terram  universam,  as  the 
Arabic  renders  ;  and  thus  the  old  world,  with 
its  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  by  water  for 
their  iniquity;  and  St  Peter  seems  to  inti- 
mate, that  "  the  present  earth,  and  all  the  works 
that  are  therein,  shall  at  length  be  burnt  up" 
for  the  same  reason  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10.  or  we 
may  understand  this  sentence,  or  judgments 
that  shall  befal  any  particular  land  or  country. 
And  thus  the  Syriac  version  expounds  it, 
"  Vastabitque  totam  terram  impiorum  ;"  and 


Coverdale's  translation  takes  it  in  the  same 
sense,  "  Thus  the  unryteous  dcalynge  of  them 
shall  bringall  the  land  to  a  wylderness;"  accord- 
ing to  that  observation  of  the  Psalmist,  "  A 
fruitful  land  makcth  he  barren,  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  that  dwell  therein  ;"  Psal.  evil. 
34-.  [fiut  the  literal  translation  is,  "  and  in- 
iquity shall  lay  waste  the  whole  land  ;"  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  is  meant  of  Egypt  in 
particular,  and  the  clause  that  follows  of 
Pharaoh. 

ibid.  And  ill-  dealing  shall  overthroxv  the  thrones 
of  the  might//.]  The  truth  of  this  observation 
cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  fate  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sennacherib  ;  the  latter 
prided  himself  in  being  called  the  great  king, 
the  king  by  way  of  excellence,  and  considered 
himself  as  the  Lord  of  the  earth,  and  the  van- 
quisher of  men  and  gods:  this  prince,  so  proud 
and  haughty,  God  seems  to  desjjise  as  below 
an  ordinary  man  ;  he  treats  him  as  a  wild  beast, 
puts  his  hook  in  his  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  his 
mouth,  and  turns  him  back  with  disgrace  and 
and  infamy,  by  the  same  way  that  he  came 
triumphant  and  glorious.  See  Rollin  on  the 
Belles  Lcttres,  vol.  III.  p.  I67.  [  Hxaxc^^ay/a, 
tlic  ill-dealing:  Which  looks  as  if  the  author 
designed  the  construction  to  be,  »  nanoT^aylx 
\\jvoL7uv     ■ari^iT^i'^tt    ^fo'cxf    Si/raruc,    Or    aifjuy,     "    the 

ill-dealings  of  princes  shall   overthrow   their 
thrones."] 

CHAP.   VI. 

The  Argument. — Having  established  the  pre- 
ference of  zaisdom  or  religion  above  vice  and 
wickedness,  the  author  presses  upon  princes  and 
rulers,  n-hom  he  addressed  in  the  Jirst  chapter, 
the  studif  and  observance  of  it,  as  the  means  of 
ruling  icell ;  that  through  a  conceit  and  imagin- 
ed privi/ege  of  their  high  station,  thei/  should  at- 
tempt nothing  injurious;  because  God,  caret h for 
all  alike,  being  the  common  father  of  small  and 
great,  and  zcill  punish  them  proportionablii  to 
the  great  trust  zohich  they  abuse.  He  concludes 
with  an  elogium  of  zcisdom^  its  general  use  to 
mankind,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

Ver.  1.  Hear,  therefore,  O  ye  kings.]  In 
Coverdale's  translation  this  chapter  begins, 
"  Wysdom  is  better  than  strength,  and  a  man 
of  understandyng  is  more  worth  than  one  that 
is  strong  ;"  which  he  copied  undoubtedly  from 
the  Vulgate,  which  is  single  in  inserting  this 
verse,  and  renders,  "  Meliorest  sapientia  quam 
vires,  &  vir  prudens  quam  fortis  :"  but  it  is  not 
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to  be  found  in  the  Greek,  nor  in  the  Syriac 
or  Arabic  translations :  It  seems  talien  either 
from  Prov.  xvi.  32.  or  from  Eccl.  ix.  16.  but 
more  probably  from  the  latter.  However  that 
be,  or  however  true  and  useful  the  reflection 
may  be,  yet  it  is  certainly  quite  out  of  place 
here;  the  connection  between  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter  and  the  conclusion  of  the  last, 
is  really  better  without  it ;  for  if  ill-dealing,  or 
wickedness,  shall  overthrow  the  thrones  of  the 
mighty,  ch.  v.  23.  the  advice  here  given  to 
kings,  to  attend  to  good  instruction,  and  to 
conduct  themselves  with  religion  and  justice, 
is  very  seasonable  and  natural.  From  tlie 
great  liberty  here  taken  in  giving  advice  and 
direction  to  persons  in  such  high  authority, 
some  have  inferred,  that  a  king  is  the  writer  of 
this  book ;  for  who  so  proper  to  take  this  free- 
dom with  kings,  as  one  of  their  own  great 
rank,  or  who  so  able  as  the  wise  Solomon  ? 
But  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  pretence, 
see  in  note  on  ch,  ix.  T-  of  this  book. 

V'er.  3.   For  pozzer  is  given  ijou  of  the  Ljord.~\ 
[Probably  the  original  should  be  pointed  thus  : 

i)'(u'/((r«r.&t    0/  xfalWtf — t^mi,   en  t5«9»,  &C.      So  that 

•Ti  may  depend  upon  irolicat^t,  and  be  translat- 
ed that,  and  not  for.  "  Perceive,  or  learn  with 
your  ears — that  power  was  given  you,"  &c. 
See  Psal.  xlviii.  12,  13.  and  Acts  i.  4,  5.  where 
there  are  the  same  mistakes  in  the  pointing  and 
version.]  By  me  kings  reign,  says  God,  Prov. 
viii.  15.  And  to  the  same  high  original  does 
this  writer  ascribe  their  power.  Irenseus  very 
preperly  remarks,  "  That  the  devil  never  n)ore 
truly  proved  himself  to  be  the  father  of  lies, 
than  when  he  said  to  our  Saviour  concerning 
the  kingdoms  of  the  w'Orld,  all  this  power  will 
I  give  thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is 
delivered  unto  mc,  and  to  whomsoever  1  will, 
1  give  it.*'  The  hint  here  given  to  princes 
concerning  the  original  of  their  power  is  very 
properly  inserted,  lest,  being  exalted  so  high, 
they  should  be  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  him 
from  whom  they  received  their  authority ;  "  for 
they  arc  accountable  to  God  for  the  abuse  of 
their  power,  as  well  as  subjects  arc  tor  disobe- 
dience to  it ;  because  it  was  committed  to  them, 
not  for  their  own  pleasure  or  advantage,  to 
gratify  their  pride,  or  to  enable  them  to  do 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  but  for  the 
good  of  those  who  are  under  their  charge." 
See  Homily  of  Obedience  to  Magistrates.  Cy- 
rus has  not  only  given  in  his  own  person  a 
perfect  model  of  the  manner  in  wjiich  princes 
should  govern  their  nations,  and  the  real  use 


they  ought  to  make  of  absolute  power  ;  but  he 
lays  down  excellent  rules  for  the  conduct  of 

other  princes  :  'Eyu  fjiiv  tT/xai  Sac  toy  a.f^oy]a.  run 
a^^ofjiiyav   lionfi^mv,  i  tu  'sroKvli.Ki^i^ov,  k.  r,  \,    "  That 

a  king  ought  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
subjects  by  the  splendor  of  riches,  the  pomp 
of  equipage,  or  luxury  of  diet  onlj^,  but  by  a 
superiority  of  merit  of  every  kind,  by  an  inde- 
fatigable application  to  make  his  people  hap- 
py— that  the  very  glory  of  their  character,  and 
the  true  use  of  their  eminence  and  greatness, 
is  being  devoted  to,  and  studious  of  the  pub- 
lic good."  Cyrop.  lib.  i.  Tully  has  the  same 
opinion  of  government ;  "  Mihi  quidem  viden- 
tur  hue  omnia  esse  referenda  ab  iis  qui  prtesunt 
aliis,  ut  ii,  qui  eorum  in  imperio  erunt,  sint 
quam  beatissimi  :"  Cic.  cpist.  1.  lib.  i.  ad 
Quint.  Fratr.  This  has  'been  assigned  by  cri- 
tics as  the  reason  why  Homer  calls  his  kings  by 
such  epithets  as  lioyireif,  born  of  the  gods  ;  or 
lioyifai;,  bred  by  the  gods,  viz.  to  point  out  to 
themselves  the  offices  they  were  ordained  for  ; 
and  to  their  people,  the  reverence  that  should 
be  paid  them  :  expressions  correspondent  to 
those  places  of  holy  Scripture  where  princes 
are  called  gods,  and  the  sons  of  the  most  high  : 
Annot.  on  book  i.  ver.  2i?9.  And  the  like 
reasoning  will  hold  in  proportion  with  respect 
tojudges,  magistrates,  ministers  of  state,  gene- 
rals of  armies,  governors  of  provinces,  and 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  all  other  persons  in 
authority. 

Ver.  4.  Because,  being  ministers  of  his  king' 
dom,  you  have  not  judged  aright,  nor  kept  the 
law.']  Both  the  Vulgate  and  St  Austin  read, 
"  Nee  custodistis  legem  justitiae."  The  mean-i 
ing  is,  that  being  appointed  by  God,  who  is 
your  Sovereign  in  a  much  higher  degree,  as  his 
ministers  and  vicegerents,  you  have  acted  as  if 
you  were  absolute  and  uncontroulable,  and  ac- 
countable to  none  for  your  proceedings ;  ye 
have  made  your  own  wills  and  passions  the  rule 
of  your  conduct,  and  have  forgot  that  for  this  • 
cause  God  raised  you  up  to  buch  an  eminence 
above  the  rest  of  his  creatures,  that  you  might 
resemble  him  in  goodness,  and  impartially  dis- 
tribute justice.  Tully's  reproof  of  Verres  upon 
this  occasion  is  very  remarkable  and  fine,  "  Nun- 
quam  tibi  venit  in  mentem,  non  libi  idcirco  fas- 
ces, &•  secures,  &-  tantam  imperii  vim,  tantam- 
que  ornamentorum  omnium  dignitatem  datan>, 
ut  earum  rerum  vi  &  auctoritaie  omnia  repagu^ . 
la  juris,  pudoris,  &.  officii  perfringeres,  &  omni- 
um bona  pra^dara  tuam  duceres?"  Oiat.  5.  But 
nothing  can  exceed  that  charge  of  King  Jeho, 
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shnpbat  to  the  judges  which  he  set  over  the  and  fear,  when  they  saw  persons  of  their  dis- 

land,  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  iirim  tiiiclion  and  auth«Hiiy  made  public  cxaiDpIc?) 

4ful  thuramiiiiot'every  public  niagisujite;*' Take  of  God's  displer>si!iT»  Nanib.  xj:r.  4.     Tlia»  if 

heed  what  ye  do,  for  ye  .fudge  next  iot  man,  but  .  the  sense  of  the  LXX,  who  rend  vrx^xietyuarfTn 

for  the  Lord,  who  is    with   you    in    liic  judg-  «Jr»c.     Tiie  Vulgate  and  Symniachus    under- 

meut;   wherefore  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord   be  stand  it  in  hke  manner,  and  Seklcn,Dc  Syncdr. 

upan  you,  and  take  heed  unto  it,  for  there  is  no  lib.  it.     *'  Nor  can  we  better,  says  Cahnc^t,  ac- 

iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  respect  of  count  for  God's  severity  to  David,  for  an  act  of 

persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts:"  2  Chron.  xix.  6.  seeming    curiasity    only    in     numbering    the 

Ver.  5.  Horribty  and  speedily  shali  be  come  people,  'i  Sam.  xkiv.  and  his  threats  to  tfeze- 
upon  you ;  for  a  sharp  judgment  shall  be  to  them  ki;Ui,  2  Kingb  xx.  for  a  piece  of  secret  vanity  in 
that  be  in  high  places."]  Not  that  this  sharp  shewing  liis  treasures,  tlian  by  considering 
judgment  shall  come  upon  the  mighty,  and  such  them  as  public  persons,  who  should  rather 
as  are  in  higli  places,  merely  for  being  mighty;  have  regardctl  God's  glory  than  their  own." 
the  expression  in  this  sense  is  too  lax  and  rigor-  See  Comment.  Literal,  in  loc. 
ous,  for  there  is  no  offence  in  the  office,  as  such,  Ibid.  But  mi^htif  vica  $hi,"  '  .ughuit/  tor- 
nor  would  God  raise  any  of  his  creatures  to  such  merited.]  hy<xTsi  \k  \vra%i  itm.  As  ira'C^  sig- 
an  honour  and  dignity  as  to  be  his  vicegerents,  nihcs  tormenting  by  way  of  exaiuinatioiiv  it 
and  even  to  be  called  gods,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6.  in  might  not  be  amiss  to  translate,  "  men  of  grcdt 
resemblance  of  him  ,  if  the  office  and  elevated  ])o\ver  sliall  be  powerfully,  or  strictly,  examin- 
state  itself  was  faulty  or  punishable:  the  mean-  cd  ;"  as  is  further  threatened  by  taxufoi  iiiuKt, 
ing  is,  that,  if  kings  and  rulers  pervert  the  order  ver.  8.  One  cannot  but  observe  many  instajicei 
and  original  design  of  their  institution,  and  act  in  this  author  of  playing  with  the  sound  or  si- 
contrary  to  the  established  rules  of  justice,  they  niilitnde  of  words;  sec  ch.  v.  2i?.  xiv.  S9, 
will  then  not  only  be  answerable  for  this  abuse  Private  persons  seldom  dare  take  the  liberty  to 
of  power  to  him  that  entrusted  them  with  it,  but  represent  to  kings,  and  persons  in  great  autlio- 
be  punished  in  a  greater  degree,  m  proportion  rity,  the  wickedness  or  injustice  of  their  pro- 
to  their  superior  station,  and  the  weighty  talents  ceedings,  ranch  less  to  remind  them  of  the 
committed  to  them.  danger  of  such  steps ;  this  writer  therefore  very 

Ver.    6.,    For    niercif   xeiil   soon   pardan   ike  artfully,  as  St  Bernard  observes,   assumes  the 

weane^ii.']  k  e.  God  will  sooner  or  more  easily  borrowed   character  of  Solomon,    to  give  the 

pardon  a  small  fault  or  breach  of  duty  in  a  greater  weight  to  his  reflections  ;  as  a  king.sw- 

private  person^  from  whom  so  great  a  perfcc-  pcrior  to  all  others  of  the  same  rank  in  exjje- 

tion  is  neither  expected  nor  required,  as  having  ricncc  and  wisdom,  he  assures  them,  with  the 

wanted  perhaps  opportunities  of  knowing  his  greater    confidence,  th?.t    however    they  may 

duty,  and  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  in-  flatter  themselves  from  their  high  station,   ifiat 

struction  ;  such  a  person's  transgression,  being  tJiey  are  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and  have 

to  himself,  proceedjug  rather  from  ignorance  nothing  to  fear;  their  great  eminence  ouglit 

than  malice,  and  not  attended  with  a  train  of  rather  to  possess  them  with  contrary  apprelien- 

lyAtl  consequences  to  others,  will  be  less  regaad-  sions  ;  nothing  being  more  difficult  than  to  fill 

ed  ;  but  the   sins. of  kings  and  rulers  are,  as  a  high  post  with  sufficiency  and  credit,  nor  any 

St  Austin  styles  them,  contagious  and  mortal,  thing  so  easy  as  to  alnise  it  and  miscaiTy.  That 

their  bad  example  has  the  most  powerful  in-  God,  though  he  has  established  them  his  vice- 

ftuence,  it  is  fatal  through  their  emiaencc  aad  gerents,    has    not  made  them.  inde]>en<lent  ol' 

authority,  and  they  ruin  as   many  as  arc  led  himself ;  he  considers  them  still  ashis  creatures, 

away  by  it.     Hence  God  commanded    Moses  and  from  the  nature  of  their  trust,  accountable 

to  apprehend  all  the  princes  of  tlie  people,  and.  in  a  greater  degree.     That  if  at  any  time  they 

the  rulers  of  tliousands  and  of  hundreds,  and  abuse  their  authority  by  notorious  acts  of  vio- 

other  principal  per,M)ns  in  their  tribes,  who  Ixad  lencc  and  oppression,   they  must  expect  that 

been,  guilty  of  tbul  idolatnry,  and  to  liang  them  God  will  display  his  own  power  by  punishing 

up  before  the  Lord,  i.  c.  bcfoi'e  the  sanctuary,  them  very  rcmarkabii  ,  and  make  tlicm  as  tcr- 

as  men  who  had  forsaken  the  worship  of  their  rible  instances  of  his  vcr.geancc,  as  many  others 

God;  :And  this  was    to.  be  done  openly,  or  of  their  high  rank,  whose  sufferings  are  record- 

against  the  san,  that  all  the  people  might  sec  ed  both  in  sacred  and   profane  histor}'.     This 

J      ■  f  .  is  finely  illustrated  in  Isu.  xiv.  y.  where  all  the 
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ghosts  of  deceased  1}  :_;  ,  condemned  to  the  smgubs;" — "  God  takes  as  mucii  caie  of  every 
nifernal  mansions,  are  represented  as  rising  particular  person,  as  if  each  were  all ;  and  as 
from  their  thrones,  called  so  by  way  of  irony,  nuicli  care  of  all,  as  if  all  were  but  one."  St 
and  coniiritr  to  nrtcet  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  Cyprian  has  a  sentiment  upon  this  occasion  na 
congratnlaring  bis  arrival  among  tiiem.  Ver.  less  beautiful ;  '•  Deus  se  omnibus  ad  ccelestis 
8.  of  this  cinptcr  our  author  again  adds,  "  A  gratia^  consecutioneni  a!(}ualiiate  librata  pric- 
sore  trial  shall  come  upon  the  mighty ;"  which  bet  parem."  "A  true  knowledge  of  provi- 
is  the  very  same  sentiment,  but  is  not  here  to  dence,  as  it  is  an  attribute  of  God,  is  most  ne- 
bc  as  a  tautology,  but  as  a  repeated  warning,  cessary,  and  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  in- 
It  is  observable,  tliat  all  the  ancient  versions  fluences  all  events  both  public  and  private,  and 
fixpTCSs  this  sore  trial  in  stronger  terms  than  every  man  ought  to  have  it  in  his  view  in  eve- 
mir  ti-anslation  ;  the  V^ulgate  reads,  "  Fortiori-  ry  circumstance  of  life,  and  every  action  of  the 
bus  mstat  fortinr  cruciatus,"  which  all  the  old  day  :  It  makes  us  more  thoroughly  sensible  of 
Knglish  version!!  follow;  but  tlie  Arabic  ex-  our  entire  dependence  upon  God,  of  our  weak- 
presses  it  more  terribly  by  the  suj>erlativc,  "  po-  ness  and  wants,  and  presents  us  with  opportu- 
io.-t:itc  prccditos  rigidissimum  obruct  e.\.ameH,  nities  of  exerting  the  greatest  virtues,  such  as 
.id  vos  enim  spectant  serrav>ues  mei,  t)  rebelles  contidencc  in  God,  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
retVaelarii."  And  this  sore  trial  or  punishment  of  his  merCies,  humility,  resignation,  and  pa- 
will  be  more  disagreeable  and  unsupportable  to  tience  ;  and  is  the  very  basis  of  religion,  and  of 
princes,  even  upon  account  of  tlieir  former  de-  all  those  holy  exercises  of  prayers,  vows,  thanks- 
licatc  way  of  living,  and  their  former  absolute  givings,  sacrifices,  &c."  Rollin  on  Sacred 
sway  over  others^  because  disgrace,  adversity.  History,  Vol.  III.  p.  1,30. 
and  sofiferii\g,  are  far  more  painfid  and  vcxati-  \'er.  iO.  Fur  thct)  that  keep  holiness  hoUi^, 
ous  to  those  that  have  been  in  high  stations,  shall  he  judged  Iwlij.']  [(fvhoi.ioi{iii,  have  kept.']  Cal- 
and  lived  at  ease,  than  to  those  of  an  i»ferior  met  applies  this  sentence  to  dignilied  ecclcsias- 
rank,  who  have  been  inured  to  hardships;  tical  persons,  to  such  as  composed  the  Jewisli 
hence  we  m.^y  imagine  Lucifer,  the  chieftain  Sanhedrim,  and  v/ere  the  judges  of  their  nation  ; 
of  tlie  devils,  as  Mr  Mede  calls  him,  to  be  "  Le  Sage  parloit  anx  Juges  de  sa  nation,  qui 
more  deeply  affected  with  his  sore  punishment  etoient  pour  i'ordinairede  POrdre  des  Pretres." 
tliajv  any  of  the  re&t  of  his  inferior  accomnliccs.  St  Bernard  and  St  Austin  de  Tastor.  Cur.  c.  4. 
A'^cr.  7-  Por  he,  wlikh  is  Lvrd  over  all,  slutll  both  apply  what  is  said  of  rulers  here  and  in 
fear  no  man's  peison,  tieiiher  shall  he  stand  in  the  context  to  the  Christian  clergy,  whose  duty 
awe  cj  ari'i  man's  greatness,  J'ur  he  hath  nuule  the  likewise  rises  in  proportion  to  the  high  dignity 
.»«a//  and  the  great.,  and  care th  far  ail  alike ^  of  their  office..  Moses,  who  had  the  care  of 
There  is  a  jiassage  in  Job  xxxiv.  I'J,  a+,  27.  God's  cliosen  people,  was  considered  by  him 
which  verymucli  resembles  the  iirst  )»art  of  as  their  law-giver  and  chief  ruler  ;  and  accord- 
tliis  verse,  and  probably  this  was  taken  from  ingly  we  fnul,  that  even  .-»  small  transgression 
it ;  "  God  accepteili  not  the  persons  of  princes,  ol  hi.s  (if  any  can  be  called  so  i  hat  is  committed 
nar  regardetb  the  rich  more  than  the  poor,  for  against  God)  was  the  reason,,  in  the  judgment 
they  are  all  the  works  of  his  hands  ;  he  sljall  of  many  learned  men,  of  his  not  being  permit- 
break  in  jMeceg  mighty  men  without  number,  ted  to  enter  into  the  Land  of  Promise.  AihI 
because  they  tnrncd  back  from  him,  and  would  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  severity  which  befel 
not  consider  any  of  his  ways."  And  the  sense  the  disolicdient  prophet,  I  Kings  xui.  ai.  Hut 
of  the  latter  part  is  agreeable  to  that  of  the  I  think  it  more  agreeable  to  the  context,  to  un- 
Psalmist,  "The  Lord  is  loving  unto  every  derstand  this  of  good  kings,  who  are  full  of  zeal 
roan,  and  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,"  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  establishment  ofre- 
Psal.  cxlv.  9.  As  common  Father  of  all,  he  is  ligion,  and  the  security  of  its  rights  ;  such.a.s. 
desirous  that  all  should  be  saved,  and  not  wil-  are  in  Scripture,  said  to  be  after  God's  o:eu 
ling  that  even  the  meanest  should  perish,  ^eor/,  who  consider  themselves  as  his  ministers, 
"  Magna  dii  curant,  parva  negligunt,"  was  an  and  whose  authority  is  employed  to  make  their 
unbecoming  notion  of  God,  and  worthy  only  subjects  happy,  by  making  them  better.  It  is 
of  an  heathen  :  Cic.dc  Nat.  Deor.  How  much  a  reflection  very  commonly  to  be  met  with  upv. 
better  is  that  most  excellent  sentiment  of  St  on  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Austin,  *' Tu  sic  curas  unumquemquc  nostrum  that  "  they  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
tanquam  solum  cures,  &:  sic  omnes  tanquam  according  to  all  that  their  fathers  had  done  ;? 
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bv!t  yet  there  are  some  particular  exceptions, 
some  instances  of  illustrions  goodness  recorded 
there,  which  ought  injustice  to  be  remember- 
ed, and  must  with  pleasure  be  related,  for  the 
credit  of  their  high  calHng  :  Let  any  one  but 
carefully  reflect  upon  the  sentiments  of  piety 
which  David  expressed  in  the  translation  of  the 
ark  ;  and  his  magnificent  and  ahnost  immense 
preparations  for  the  building  of  the  temple  :  Je- 
hoshaphat's  pious  visitation  of  his  kingdom, 
and  his  zeal  to  send  Levites  with  the  princes, 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law,  2  Chron, 
xvii.  7,  8.  Hezekiah's  great  care  and  concern 
to  restore  religion,  to  sanctify  the  house  of 
the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  and  carry  forth 
the  filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place  ;  and  the 
many  other  good  works  which  he  began  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  law, 
and  in  the  commandments,  to  seek  his  God 
with  all  his  heart,  2  Chron.  xxix.  5,  xxxi.  21. 
Josiah's  indefatigable  zeal  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  to  reform  religion,  and  re- 
store the  true  worship,  not  only  in  Judah,  but 
in  the  ten  tribes  also,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  And  he 
will  plainly  see,  that  these  princes  thought 
themselves  placed  on  the  throne  as  guardians 
of  the  faith,  and  as  nursing  fathers  of  the 
church,  to  establish  and  promote  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  their  dominions.  Such  righteous 
kings,  who  have  kept  holiness  holily,  and  been 
exceedingly  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  will  always  find  what  to  answer; 
they  may  even  dare  to  appeal  to  him  for  a  re- 
ward of  their  integrity  and  sincerity,  and  with 
humble  confidence  say,  with  Nebemiah,  "  Re- 
member me,  O  my  God,  concerning  this,  and 
wipe  not  out  my  good  deeds  that  1  have  done 
for  the  house  of  my  God,  and  for  the  offices 
thereof."  Nehem.  xiii.  14. 

Ver.  12.  Yea,  she  is  easily  seen.']  Rather, 
And  she,  Sic.  ^  9ioj>«T«;. 

Ver.  13.  She preventeth  them  that  desire  her."] 
There  is  a  fine  elogium  of  Wisdom  in  this 
and  the  following  verses,  not  only  to  raise 
men's  curiosity  after  it,  but  likewise  their  de- 
sire of  it  ;  and,  to  encourage  them  the  more  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  the  author  shews  how  easy  it 
is  to  be  obtained,  that  though  she  is  glorious 
and  beautiful,  yet  she  is  not  so  coy  and  back- 
ward as  to  hide  herself,  or  fly  away  from  her 
pursuers  and  admirers  ;  but  rather  desires  to 
be  known  to  them,  and  even  makes  the  first 
advances  and  overtures  of  familiarity  and  ac- 
quaintance to  such  as  arc  well  disposed  to  her. 
What  follows  in  the  context  13  a  close  imitation 


of  tl:e  l3ook  of  Proverbs,  where  wisdom  is  re- 
presented as  inviting  men  to  come  to  her  dwell- 
ing, as  going  into  the  most  public  places  to  call 
them  to  her,  that  such  as  listen  to  her,  and 
watch  at  her  gates,  are  happy,  and  those  that 
find  her,  find  life  and  happiness;  expressions 
so  like  this  writer,  that  were  there  not  stronger 
arguments  to  the  contrary,  one  would  be  al- 
most tempted  to  pronounce  that  they  came  both 
from  the  same  pen. 

Ibid.  In  making  herself  first  known  unto  them."] 
Rather,  according  to  the  Greek,  nhu  desire  to  be 
knozan  first  by  her. 

Ver.  \5.  To  think  therefore  upon  her  {wis- 
dom) is  perfection  of  a^isdom.     Rather  prudence, 

Ver.  1 7-  For  the  very  true  beginning  of  her 
is  the  desire  of  discipline.']  We  have  here,  and 
in  the  context,  the  several  degrees  set  down, 
by  which  a  person  well  disposed  towards  wis- 
dom, may  rise  by  little  and  little  to  the  per- 
fection of  it  :  the  first  step  mentioned  is  the 
desire  of  discipline  or  instruction,  as  the  first 
step  to  a  cure  is,  being  sensible  that  we  are  out 
of  order — And  the  desire  of  instruction  in  vir- 
tue or  wisdom,  in  religion  or  science,  proceeds 
from  the  good  opinion  which  a  man  entertains 
of  it,  and  the  love  which  he  bears  to  it — And 
this  love  is  the  causeof  hisperseveranceand  will- 
ing obedience — And  his  obedience  willproduce 
the  reward  of  happiness — which  happiness  con- 
sists in  incorruption,  i.  e.  in  a  state  of  immortality , 
and  a  crown  of  glory,  that  fadeth  not  away. 
This  desire  therefore  of  instruction,  by  a  regu- 
lar deduction  of  particulars,  and  a  kind  of  logi- 
cal inference  and  conclusion,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  principal  thing  which  conductcth  men  to  a 
kingdom,  ad  regnum  perpetuum,  according  to 
the  Vulgate,  as  that  which  sets  the  machine  a 
going,  may  properly  be  reckoned  the  cause  of" 
ail  the  other  motions,  and  of  what  is  efl^ected 
in  the  conclusion  by  them.  In  this  and  the 
three  following  verses,  the  learned  will  easily 
discern  the  beauty  of  the  climax,  or  regular 
gradation  from  one  thing  to  another,  like  that 
of  St  Paul,  Rom.  v.  3,  4.  "tribulation  worketh 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experi- 
ence hope,  and  hope  niaketh  not  ashamed."  See 
also  2  Pet.  i.  6.  not  unlike  to  which  is  that  of  St 
Austin,"  vclle  raeum  tenebat  inimicus,  ex  vol- 
untate  perversa  facta  est  libido,  &.  dum  servi- 
tur  libidini,  facta  est  consuetude,  &  dum  con- 
surtudini  non  resistitur,  facta  est  necessitas." 
Confess,  lib.  viii.  c.  5.  But  that  of  St  Chry- 
sostom,  with  respect  to  baptism,  is  still  more 
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beautiful,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled;  "  You 
are  herein  made  not  only  free,  but  holy  ;  not 
only  holy,  but  just  likewise;  not  barely  jilst, 
but  children  also;  not  children  only,  but  heirs  ; 
not  merely  heirs,  but  brethren  of  Christ ;  not 
brethren  only,  but  co-heirs  ;  not  co-heirs  only, 
but  members  also;  not  members  only,  but  his 
temple ;  not  temples  only,  but  organs  of  the 
holy  spirit."  Homil,  ad  Neophyt.  After 
which  instances,  it  may  seem  almost  needless 
to  mention  that  of  Tully,  "  In  urbe  luxuries 
creatur,  ex  luxuria  existat  avaritia,  ex  avaritia 
erumpat  audacia  necesseest;  inde  omnia  scelera 
&  malcficia  nascuntur." 

Ver.  2 1 .  If  your  delight  be  then  in  thrones  and 
sceptres,  O  ije  kings  of  the  people,  honour  wis- 
«fow.]  What  has  been  obser\'ed  of  the  useful- 
ness of  history  by  a  learned  writer,  is  equally 
applicable-  to  wisdom  here  recommended  ; 
•'  That  it  is  useful  both  to  small  and  great,  to 
princes  and  subjects,  but  more  necessary  to 
princes  and  great  men,  than  to  all  the  world 
besides.  For  how  can  truth  approach  them  a- 
midst  the  crowd  of  flatterers  which  surround 
them  on  all  sides,  and  are  continually  commend- 
ing and  admiring  them,  or,  in  other  words,  cor- 
rupting and  poisoning  their  hearts  and  under- 
standings ?  How  can  truth  make  her  modest 
and  feeble  voice  to  be  heard  amidst  such  tu- 
mult and  confusion  ?  how  venture  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  duties  and  slaveries  of  royalty  ? 
how  shew  them  wherein  their  true  glory  con- 
sists, and  represent  to  them,  that  if  they  will 
look  back  to  the  original  of  their  institution, 
they  will  clearly  firrd  they  were  made  for  the 
people,  and  not  the  people  for  them  ?  how  put 
ihein  in  mind  of  their  tanks,  instil  into  them  a 
dread  of  the  just  judgment  of  posterity,  and 
disperse  the  thick  cloud  which  the  vain  phan- 
tom of  their  greatness  has  formed  around  them  ? 
how  that  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  and  a  Domitian, 
who  were  praised  to  an  excess  during  their 
lives,  became  the  horror  and  execration  of  man- 
kind after  their  death  ;  whereas  Titus,  Trajan, 
Antonius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  still  look- 
ed upon  as  the  delights  of  the  world,  for  having 
made  use  of  their  power  only  to  do  good." 
RoIIin,  Vol.  m.  p.  2. 

Ver.  22.  And  will  not  hide  mijsleries yrom  t/ou."] 
The  Vulgate  here  renders  Sacramenta  Dei,  with- 
out autliority  from  any  of  the  more  ancient  ver- 
sions, or  countenance  from  the  original  ;  the 
true  meaning  is,  that  he  will  reveal  or  discover 
the  Arcana,  or  secret  things  of  wisdom,  as  the 
reason  of  her  name,  see  Ecclus.  vi.  22.  her  ori- 


ginal and  existence,  her  nature  and  properties, 
her  effects  and  operations,  "  even  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation  ;"  for  so  I  would  im- 
der«tand  the  words  in  the  Greek  text,  aV  afX^^ 
ymVeiBf,  VIZ.  that  wisdom  was  present  at,  con- 
curred in,  and  is  displayed  by  the  works  of  the 
creation,  in  a  much  better  and  loftier  sense  than 
that  of  our  version.  The  Syriac  translation 
seems  to  carry  it  still  higher,  understanding 
these  words  of  wisdom,  eternally  existing  with, 
or  in  God,  before  all  creation,  "  quod  creatu- 
ras  praecessit  investigabo  :"  the  author  here  en- 
deavours to  discover  and  set  down  the  origin  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  and  indirectly  confutes  the 
pretences  and  boastings  of  the  heathen  sages, 
all  whose  philosophy  is  of  human  invention,  the 
work  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Pythagoras  :  but  wis- 
dom is  not  of  so  late  a  date,  is  more  ancient 
than  any  historical  monuments  of  the  Greeks, 
has  existed  in  all  ages,  may  be  traced  through 
the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  its  origin  ulti- 
mately resolved  into  God  himself.  See  Calmet 
in  loc. 

Ver.  23.  Nor  will  I  go  xmth  consuming  envy."] 
Some  Latin  translations  render,  "  Neque  cum 
eo,  qui  invidia  tabescit,   8tc."     [Which  may 
seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  word  «T«f,  name- 
ly, 0  Ti7«x«f  (p9dro>,  as  our  translators  took  it,  suck 
a  man,  as  if  they  had  read  on  6  io!ht6(,  instead 
of  eV/  vrof.     Though  indeed  sroc  may  as  well  be 
rendered  it,  i.  e.  envy,   which  has  nothing   to 
do  («  Koirofei.  Alex.)  with   wisdom.]     So  that 
the  meaning  may  either  be,  that  he  would  shew 
no  envy  or  narrowness  of  spirit,  in  his  discov- 
eries about  wisdom,  but  as  he  had  "  learned 
diligently,  he  would  likewise  communicate  li- 
berally," chap.  vii.  13.  or,  that  he  would  hold 
no  commerce  or  society,  with  a  person  of  that 
selfish  and  inhospitable  temper.    For  envy  does 
not  only  pine  and  grieve  at  the  outward  pros- 
perity of  others,  but  is  vexed  at  their  inward 
accomplishment,  at  any  attainments  or  happy 
discoveries  which  tliey  may  make,  or  have  com- 
municated to  them  by  others :  whereas  chari- 
ty, or  3  beneficent  temper,  which  is  kindly  c{is- 
posed  towards  all,  envies  no  man's  merit  ;  nor 
does  it  pride  itself  in  the  singularity  of  its  own 
knowledge,  nor  conceal  what  may  be  useful  to 
others ;  she  is  not  afraid  that  others  may  equal,  - 
or  even  exceed   her  in  knowledge,   but  with 
pleasure  opens  and  communicates  to  them  what 
she  apprehends  may  be  of  public  benefit;  and 
considers  not  from  what  quarter  a  useful  dis- 
covery comes,  only,  that  its  advantage  may  be 
made  general,  and  others  share  in  the  improve- 
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ijaent.  St  fta«4 'a  observation,  upon,  this  occa. 
sion,  is  very  just  an<l  useful  ;  a(lc|)ts,  says  li<?, 
or  such  as  liave  maile  micoininon  discoveries  in 
any  Kcicnce,  "  should  be  r^ady  to  impart  tiicir 
kiiovvledgc  without  envy  ;  and  sueh  as  want  Jo 
be  instructed,  sliouUI  offer  themselves  without 
any  sl)aine  :"  Epist.  12.  And  the  conuncnt  of 
McHsieurs  l)u  Port-Royal  gives  the  tine  lea-son 
for  imparting  the  treasures  of  knowlcdg*  to  o- 
thers,  "  C  est  pourquoy  on  les  doit  comniuni- 
qirer  aiix  autres  sans  Envie,  puis  que  pkis  gn 
les  rej>and  sur  eux,  plus  on  en  joiiit,  &  cpi'  elle 
lie  diminuc  point  par  la  multitude  de  teux  qui 
la  possedent." 

Ver.  24.  Tie  mullUude  of  the  ivine  is  the  x-e/- 
f<ne  of  tlie  ■s:orld,  and  a  xvlae  king  is  the  uphold- 
ing nf  the  people.^  The  Greek  reads  {a\*\'f^  )c«V;«», 
and  the  Vulgate,  "  Multitudo  sapientium  sani- 
tas  est  orbis  lerrarum ;"  and  Calniel's  exposition 
is  to  the  same  effect,  vii.  "  That  wise  men  are, 
as  it  were,  the  physicians  and  recoverers  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  wicked  part  of  it  ;  and 
that  their  examples  and  discourses  are  like  pow- 
erful medicines  to  the  sick."  This  is  the  very 
language  and  comparison  of  Philo  ;  orac  (o^if 

M/Tfoi'  iri  Ttf  faJAM— <tafiaTtj>  ialfoi:  t«  roiratlcf.    De  Sa- 

crific.  Abel  et  Cain.  Plato  bears  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  last  sentence,  when  he  advises, 
"  That  kings  should  be  philosophers,  or  philo- 
sophers kings." — "  lUe  quidem  princeps  ingenii 
et  doctrinae  Plato,  turn  denique  fore  beatas  res- 
publicas  putavit,  si  aut  docti  et  sapientes  homi- 
nes eas  regere  coepissent,  aut,  qui  r^gerent,  omne 
suum  studium  in  doctrina  ac  sapientia  coUocas- 
sent.  Hanc  conjunctionem  videlicet  protestatis 
et  sapientias  saluti  censuit  civitatibus."  Cic.  E- 
|>ist.  I.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.  And  it  was  no  less  pi- 
ously than  excellently  wished  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, that  kings  and  rulers,  together  with  their 
sovereign  power,  might  be  possessed  of  wisdom 
and  a  good  mind. 


CHAP. 


vn. 


The  Argument. — Under  the  horrcnced charmter 
of  Solomon,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  hew  the  ori- 
ginal awl  p'nverful  eif'etis  of -wisdom  ;  that  tho^ 
all  men  agree  in  this,  that  all  are  horn,  and  all 
must  die,  it  is  wisdom  that  puts  the  difference 
helxceen  man  and  man,  according  as  the  inter- 
mediate time  /jeizceen  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
btis  improved  or  neglected;  tliut  the  taisest  man 
■  vas  at  first  as  helpless  as  other  children,  and 
ftttaincd  to  the  perfection  oj  understanding  bij  a 


slecidif  pursuit  nf  voisdum,  and  prat/ers  to  God 
/or  it,  and  thai  it  is  atlainablc  btj  all  others  ob- 
serving  th(^  same  method.  The  ch'iptcr  con- 
chides  Ksith  a  fine  eliginni  ofzcisdum,  as  esscn- 
titdlt/  inherent  in  God,  and  derivative  in  man,  us 
a  ra:f  from  his  Div/nit-/.  Ca.'ntet  says  the  sis 
first  chapters  of  this  book  are  as  the  preface 
to  the  work,  which  waif  be  considered  as  an  a- 
bridgement  or  jnirnphrase  of  the  nine  first  chap, 
ters  of  the  Uooli  (>f  I'roverbs.  Prcf.  sur  le  Livie 
de  la  Sagesse. 

T  Ml/self  also  wn  a  mortal  man  like  unto  all.]  As 
nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  instruction 
and  improvement  as  pride,  the  author,  intend- 
ing to  communicate  the  secrets  of  wisdom,  and 
the  method  of  obtaining  it.  begins  with  shewmg 
man  his  true  original,  what  he  is  by  nature,  and 
what  by  grace,  thereby  to  depreciate  his  con- 
ceit, and  inflame  his.  gratitude  :  And  to  hum- 
ble even  kings,  and  take  away  all  affectation  of 
divinity,  a  notion  wh<ch  flattery  is  too  apt  to  in- 
sinuate, he  assures  them  that  they  are  equally 
the  children  of  Adam,  sprung  from  the  same 
first  common  parent  with  slaves  and  the  mean- 
est of  their  subjects  ;  and  as  liable  to  corruption 
and  mortality  as  the  very  beggars.  Well,  there- 
fore, may  Pliny  cry  out,  "  O  dementiam  homi- 
num,  a  talibus  initiis  existimantium  ad  saper- 
biam  se  genitos  I" 

Ibid.  The  off-iprmg  of  him  that  xcas  first  made 
of  the  earth."]  Eusebius  calls  Adam  ^fuToi:  yw- 
■yi>h,  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  xi. ;  and  to  this  St  Paul 
may  be  thought  to  allude,  when  he  says,  hat 
"  the  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  i  Cor. 
XV.  47.  The  derivation  of  homo,  ah  humo,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymologists,  seems  natural  and 
proper  ;  and  the  very  name  Adam  denotes  the 
same  original.  The  Greek  vvriters  accordingly 
make  use  of  the  term  -yxyfrMf,  to  denote  the  great 
antiquity  and  unknown  original  of  their  first 
and  earhest  heroes.  But  though  all  men  thus 
resemble  Adam  in  their  origination,  yet  may 
his  condition,  in  this  respect,  be  considered  as 
singular,  that  he  was  created  perfect  at  once 
both  in  soul  and  body,  quite  different  from  the 
state  here  described  of  his  posterity,  who  arrive 
slowly,  progressively,  and  with  diiliculty,  to  tlie 
perfection  of  either.  Philo  has  the  same  obser- 
vation upon  Adam,  whom  he  calls  emphatically 
i  ■^r,yi.i,)i; ,  and  says,  that  he  far  excelled  all  that 
came  after  him  in  the  excellencies  of  soul  and 

body  ;   fxcouc  0  a-furof  a^OjiuTof  0  ynyi\ivn,  a  vavTof  TV 
yhvi  «|«iif    ii^^y,yiT>j;,  txxrtjx    a^i^cf,    ■•^v^h  n  ^  cuux 
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KOLTCi  ram  iv   d/jifoTi^cii    JarsfSaVe;;,    Dc   Mundi    Opi* 

ficio. 

Ver.  1.  Ami  zi'its  fashioned  to  be  jlesh  in  the 
t^me  of  ten  months.]  The  Alexandrian  M.S,  and 
all  the  other  versions,  make  the  comma  after 
flesh,  and  join  tht  rest  to  the  next  sentence.  As 
to  the  precise  time  of  /cwwow///*- mentioned  here, 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers  express 
themselves  in  like  manner.  Ovid  speaking  of 
the  year  of  Romulus,  which  consisted  only  of 
ten  months,  says, 

Q'lod  taf'S  est  utero  imtrh  ditm  pmdeat  ittfatis. 
Hoc  cnnt  statuit  tenqmris  esse  satis. 

Fast.  lib.  1. 

And  Virgil  is  no  less  express : 

Mairi  longa  decern  tulerunt  fastidia  menses. 

Eclog.  IV. 

Upon  which  Servius  m^kes  this  observation  : 
Mares  decima  nascuntur  mtme,  Jiemina  nono. 

Hautus  often  mentions  the  like  time ;  he  is  par- 
ticularly jocular  in  what  follows  : 

Nam  me  ilia  in  alvo  Metises  gettavil  decern. 
At  ego  illam  l^Fameni^  in  alve  gests  plus  nnnos  decern. 

PUut.  in  Sticho. 

The  like  time  is  mentioned  by  Terence,  Adelph. 
Act.  iii.  Sc.  iv.  and  by  Censorinus,  De  Die  Na- 
tali,  c.  II.     Philo  calls  lit  titcafttor}ct>iai,  or  forty 

weeks,    rir    i^ufyBtixo'laTKt  tr   i  iixvMiTltii^au   Ui^^UTit 

ir  T'j  rri;  fum^  iffiTHfia ,  De  Mose,  lib.  ii.  And 
Menander  mentions  the  same  lime  as  most  u- 
sual,  yjtK  Kt/tt  ItKcifimm;.  Hippocrates  reckons  such 
as  are  bom  in  the  tenth  month  as  most  perfect 
and  promising.  Lib.  de  Septimestri  partu.  The- 
ocritus accordingly  mentions  Hercules  as  born 
at  this  age.  Idyll.  2i. 

Ibid,  lieiag  compacted  in  It/uod.]  Ilayeif  iv  cufxali 
St  Bernard  expresses  himself  in  the  same  man- 
ner, alluding,  perhaps,  to  this  very  passage  ; 
•'  Quid  sum  ego?  Homo  de  humore  hquido  : 
fui  enim  in  momento  conceptiones  de  humano 
semine  conceptus:  deinde  spuma  ilia  coagulata, 
modicum  crescendo,  caro  facta  est :"  Meditat. 
c.  1.  na.y(i(  occurs  in  the  like  sense.  Job  x.  lo. 
in  the  most  correct  editions  of  the  LXX,  and 
Pliny  uses  coagulum  upon  the  like  occasion. 

Ibid.  And  the  p/emure  that  came  with  sleep.'] 
The  modesty  and  reservedness  of  this  writer 
are  here  much  to  be  admired ;  it  is  a  resem- 
blance of  the  great  decency  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings upon  the  like  occasion,  "tnim  in  the  ori- 
ginal, rendered  sleep  by  our  translators,  here 
means   concubitus ;   the    Syriac    version  reads, 


concupisecntla  conciihitiis.  The  like  expres- 
sion occurs,  ch.  iv.  6.  where  bastards  are  called 
rt'xi-r^  «$  av'of^ut  uTCi'r  See  note  on  that  passage. 
And  in  this  «ense,  I  think,  we  may  understand 
that  expression  of  Terence,  Interdum  propter 
dormiar, ;  Eunuch.  Act.  ii.  Sc.  iii.  We  find 
sleep  understood  in  the  like  sense  frequently 
by  the  Hellenist  Jews,  and  the  Platonists,  and 
in  the  following  line  of  Homer  ; 

Ver.  3.  And  I  also,  zi)lien  I  te<is  born,  drew  i» 
the  cumnum  air,  and  Jell  upon  the  earth.]  It  is 
the  most  general  opinion,  that  the  fcetus  does 
not  respire  or  breathe  in  its  mother's  womb, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  it  then  first  begins  tcv 
breathe,  and  cannot  live  without  it.  Galen, 
among  the  ancients,  thought  that  it  breathed 
before  its  birth  ;  but  Aristotle,  lib.  deSpir.  c.  3. 
is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  is  followed  herein 
by  the  moderns.  This  writer  likewise  seems 
to  favour  the  negative.  To  po'at  out  the  in- 
fant's helpless  state  after  its  birth,  it  is  ;,?fkled, 
that  he  fell  upon  the  earth.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans seem  to  intimate  this,  by  their  custom  of 
laying  the  new-born  infant  immediately  upon 
the  bare  ground,  and  imploring  the  help  of  the 
goddess  Ops,  to  assist  and  bring  it  forward. 
St  Aastin  de  Civil.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  and  Calmet  in 
loc. 

Ibid.  And  fell  upon  the  earth,  which  is  of  like 
nature.']  Coverdale  renders,  "  I  fell  upon  the 
earth,  which  is  my  nature."  And  the  Syriac, 
"  Omnium  more  hominum,  super  terram  deci- 
di.**  So  that  probably  C|«5i(;Ta6;«f  may  be  the  true 
reading  ;  and  1  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
this  conjecture  confirmed  by  Junms,  who  ren- 
ders, in  the  nominative  case,  "  iisdem  perpes- 
sionibus  infestus."  The  word  i//cio7ra.>i>'.(,  which 
our  translators  have  in  this  place  very  justly- 
rendered,  occurs.  Acts  Xiv.  i:^.  i,  w^df  c/uoicna- 
^m  k/jiir  CjuTy  at^^anot,  where  they  have  as  remark- 
ably miscarried :  the  true  rendering  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  Erasmus,  is,  "  we  also  are  of  like  na- 
ture with  you  ;"  and  not,  "  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  you,"  as  our  version  there  has  it ; 
which  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  antithesis.  It 
it  judiciously  rendered  in  the  ancient  Latin  ver- 
sion, "  Mortales  sumus,  similes  vobis  homines," 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  great  critic,  is  far 
preferable  to  the  rendering  of  our  translators : 
Benlley's  Boyle's  Lect.  p.  179.  [If  the  author 
had  written  o^uoicTrx^rn,  he  would  not  have  placed 
it  where  it  is  ;  and  particularly  the  article  rnt 
going  before  it,  shews  that  he  wrote  J,«oj557a9fl,i| 
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[Ibid.  Fell  upon  the  larih.  xx'tiTriacr  yiir.  In- 
stead of  HaliTtaor  the  construction  requires  koJci.- 
^tcuV,  J 

Ibid.  And  thtf  first  voice  rchich  I  uttered,  was 
rriji/ig,  us  uilothem  du.'\  Instead  of  the  common 
reading  in  all  the  editions,  wfdrtir  futi*  rh  ifttiar. 
iramr  laa,  1  would  read,  or^a'T»i»   »;  (po»/:r  o^o/ar  oraa/i' 

«»«•  lira  seems  tautology  after  'o/j.oia.t.  [It  is  »xa 
in  the  Complut.  Edit,  in  Bos's  LXX.  Perhaps 
iiVa  is  the  true  reading.  Tex  cannot  stand,  because 
there  will  be  no  construction.]  We  have  here, 
and  in  the  context,  a  fine  picture  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  state  and  condition  of  it  very  na- 
turally represented  m  its  several  stages,  viz. 
"  That  man  is  a  creature  turned  naked  into  the 
wide  world,  and  cast  upon  the  bare  ground, 
without  any  covering  to  shelter  or  defend  him  ; 
that,  unfurnished  with  wliat  is  fit  and  necessary 
for  him,  he  is  bound  up  and  swaddled,  and  re- 
quires help  and  teaching  even  for  the  very 
feeding  and  supporting  himself;  that  he  is  per- 
fect in  no  other  instance  of  nature's  teaching, 
except  that  of  crying  ;  this  he  brings  into  the 
world  along  with  him,  and  a  very  fit  emblem  it 
is  of  our  fortune  and  condition  ;  that  infirmities 
and  miseries  make  up  his  middle  state,  and  rotten- 
ness and  worms  his  latter  end :  and  histories  of  good 
authority  assure  us,  that  some  nations  welcome 
their  children  into  the  world  with  this  saluta- 
tion, "  Child,  thou  art  come  into  this  world  to- 
suffer,  take  it  patiently,  and  hold  thy  peace." 
See  Charron.  de  la  Sagesse.  And  therefore 
7«oroasters's  laughing  when  he  was  born,  instead 
of  crying,  as  all  other  children  dOj  is  remarked 
"by  many  writers  as^  a  prodigy  :  Solin.  Mirabil. 
lib.  i.  In  this  just  representation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  human  nature,  our  author  imitates  the 
t-rue  Solomon,  who  has  drawn  man  at  full  length 
in  his  true  colours  and  proportions  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave.  St  Chrysostom's  observation 
upon  this  first  stage  of  life  is  very  apposite,  viz. 
"  That  nature  seems,  by  the  cries  of  the  infant, 
to  foretel  its  future  misery  ;  and  when  God  said 


CHAr.  VII. 


vagitus  statim  &  ploratum  ;  nullumque  tot  ani- 
malLum  aliud  ad  lacrymas,  &  has  protinus  vitcC 
principio — Ab  hoc  lucis  rudimento  (quone  feras 
inter  nos  genitas)  vincula  excipiunt,  &-  omnium"* 
membrorum  nexus — infeliciter  natus  jacet,  ma- 
nibus  pedibusque  devinctis,  flens  animal,  caeteris 
imperaturum  ;  &-  a.  suppliciis  vitam  auspicatur, 
unam  tantum  ob  causam,  quia  natuni  est.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  in  Prooem. 

Ver.  4.  Kai"  If  ffotVc.r.  Syriac  omits  j,  and 
translates  it  cmejullif.  One  can  scarce  help 
thinking,  that  either  this  should  be  some  other, 
word,  or  was  a  term  for  something  used  about 
children.  F.  Hardouin,  who  thinks  the  Greek 
Testament  was  translated  from  the  Latin,  would 
think  here  that  curds  was  originally  in  the  Latin, 
and  that  the  Greek  translator  had  read  curis  in- 
stead  of  it. 

Ver.  6.  But  all  men  have  one  enterancc  into 
life,  and  the  like  going  out.']  The  meaning  is 
very  plain  and  obvious.  That  all  are  born,  and 
all  must  die  ;  not,  that  all  depart  by  the  same 
means,  or  in  the  same  manner,  as  our  version 
seems  to  countenance  ;  for  though  there  is  but 
one  passage  into  life,  there  are  perhaps  a  thous- 
and ways  out  of  it,  and  almost  every  accident  suf- 
ficient, though  different,  to  let  in  death.  The 
word.t^oSsf  in  the  original,  is  the  term  used  by 
sacred  and  profane  writers  for  deatlx,  or  a  de- 
j^rture  out  of  this  life  :  See  chap.  iii.  2.  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  23.  2  Pet.  i.  15.  The  connection  of 
the  following  verse  is  intricate  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
determine  what  lix  tZto,  or  wherefore  refers  to. 
I  take  the  sense  to  be,  That  as  his  nature  was 
the  same  with  that  of  others,  and  wisdom  was 
not  a  natural  gift  to  him  above  others,  therefore 
he  prayed  to  God  to  bestow  it  on  him. 

Ver,  7.  /  called  upon  God,  and  the  spirit  of 
xeisdf^m cametome.]  Calmetobserves.thatthrough- 
out  this  book  we  are  to  understand  wisdom,  or 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  synonymous  to  religion, 
piety,  the  fear  of  God,  &c.  in  a  sense  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  wisdom  is  taken  in 


to  our  first  parents  before  the  fall,  Encrcase  and   the  writings  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  where 

wisdom  has  no  connection  with,  or  relation  to 
religion,  nor  aims  at  its  improvement,  by  en- 
forcing the  practice  of  virtue  ;  its  chief  design, 
appears  to  be  only  to  make  men  more  know- 
ing, to  brighten  and  improve  their  natural  parts, 
to  raise  and  elevate  the  genius,  and  to  instil 
some  dry  useless  notions  of  an  imperfect  mora- 
lity ;.  "  Quelques  connoissances  steriles  d'une 
morale  fort  imparfaite  :"  Pref.  sur  le  Liv.  de  la 
Sagesse. 

Ver.  8.  Z  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and 


multiplif,  he  intended  it  as  a  blessing ;  but  it 
was  a  curse  and  a  punishment  upon  Eve  and 
her  posterity,  when  he  afterwards  told  her.  In 
sorrow  shall  thou  bring  forth  children."  De 
Utilit.  Lect  Script.  St  Austin's  account  is  still 
more  melancholy  ;  "  Nascuntur  homines  ho- 
mine  generante,  Deo  creante,  peccato  inficiente, 
diabolo  possidente."  But  Pliny's  description  of 
the  infant  state  is  most  natural,  and  comes  near- 
est to  this  writer  :  "  Natura  hominem  tantum 
nudum,  &■  in  nuda  humo,  natali  die  abjicit,  ad 
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thrones^  anS  esteemed  riches  iiothing  in  comparison 
dJ  her.'\  The  author  gives  here,  says  the  Com- 
ment of  Messieurs  Du  Port  Royal,  "  une  excel- 
lent marque  pour  juger  si  on  a  veritablement 
r  esprit  de  Sagesse  &- 1'  esprit  de  Dieu,"  0;c.  "  An 
.excellent  rule  to  judge  whether  a  man  has  the 
true  spirit  of  wisdom  and  piety  ;  for  a  true  sin- 
cere piety  is  that  which  esteems  God  above 
every  thing,  which  desires  nothing  but  him, 
which  prefers  his  favour  before  thrones  and 
sceptres,  and  placing  its  whole  happiness  and 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  him,  is  pleased,  easy,  and 
contented,  under  the  loss  of  all  other  things  be- 
sides." Such  was  that  elevated  piety  of  St  Paul, 
which  "  counted  all  things  but  dung,  for,  or  in 
comparison  of,  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus,"  Philip,  iii.  8. 

Ver.  9.  Neitlier  couiparpd  I  unto  lier  any  pre- 
cious ston€.'\  A/flsr  (tTifitfior,  art  a  ■sra(  ^j)U(roc,  x..  t.  a. 
Perhaps  the  true  reading  may  be,  m'9oc  drif^idov 
TOTTciltor,  1  did  nut  compare  unto  her  the  inzutuuble 
stone,  the  topaz  :  See  Job  xxviii.  19.  where  the 
topaz  and  gold  are  joined  together  in  the  same 
verse,  as  not  comparable  to  v/isdom  ;  nor  does 
there  seem  any  occasion  for  on  or  ts-if,  the  for- 
mer probably  is  improper,  and  the  latter  unne- 
cessary. [I  have  proposed  above  roTra^/oi',  but  if 
the  word  is  ever  written  rovd^  (as  Em^ a^  in  Job) 
it  will  be  still  nearer.  A  passage  in  Prov.  viii. 
19.  of  the  version  of  Symmachus,  suggests  ano- 
ther conjecture,  Kiiof  ari'iuyflor  «  ilfa^  Xi""'^'  ^'■• 
There  it  is,  x.^ti<r7at  xay^rcf  jM  X?'"'^  ilfa^.  In 
Cantic.  chap.  v.  11.  we  meet  with  xf'^^ior  Kiyaf.] 
Bui  after  various  attempts  to  settle  this,  I  am 
entirely  persuaded  that  the  following  is  the  true, 
and  undoubted  reading,  wherein  there  is  little 
or  no  variation  in  the  text,  and  what  is,  must 
arise  from  a  similitude  of  sound  or  letter,  and 
necessarily  be  the  mistake  of  the  copyist.  I 
would  therefore  read  thus  ;  iVi  i  n«^  xf^"'^'  "•  ■*■• 
X.  See  particularly  Psal.  xxi.  3.  where  what  is 
called  a  crown  of  pure  go/din  our  version,  and  in 
the  LXX,  ufomor  fx  x/9»  ti/aIm,  is,  in  the  Hebrew, 
said  to  be  a  croan  of  Faz.  Which  Bochart, 
both  in  his  Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  c.  37.  and  in  his  Ca- 
naan, lib.  i.  c.  46.  shews,  was  the  Island  ancient- 
ly called  Taprobane.  Of  which  Stephens  gives 
the  following  account :  "  Nascuntur  in  ea  beryl- 
11  &  hyacinthi,  ut  Ptol.  refert,  lib.  vi.  Item. 
."  Aurum  £<•  Argentum,  &  marmor  testudini 
simile;  prjelerea  gemmse  &  margaritae  praecipua: 
bonitatis,"  Diet.  Hist.  Geograph.  in  voce.  The 
footsteps  of  this  word  Paz  remained  in  Ptolemy's 
time,  who  mentions  in  that  island  the  river  Pha- 
sis,  and  the  creek,  or  bay,  Pasis  ;  and  hence  pro- 


bably the  word  topaz,  for  a  jewel,  or  a  pariicu^ 
lar  species  of  them,  and  T07r!xC,m  in  the  Greek. 
See  Castelli  Lexic.  in  voce. 

Ibid.  Js  as  a  I'dtlc  sa7id.~\  •^ay./j.ci;  oK.'y^  should 
be  translated  sf/iid  of  little  value  ;  for  that  is  fre- 
quently the  signification  of  d^/yoc.  So  ihlytj  yJfifn, 
a  hrida  xeith  a  small  fortune,  in  the  epigram  of 
Callimachus,  Anthoiog,  lib.  iii.  we  meet  with 
vills  arena  in  the  poets  in  this  sense. 

Ver.  10.  And  chose  to  have  her  instead  of  lioht.'] 
'AfTi  (paro/;.  Our  version  seems  faulty  her(?,  for 
though  aVri  is  often  used  in  the  sense  it  is  taken 
by  our  translators,  it  is  probably  improper  in 
this  place.  The  meaning  here  is,  That  I  deter- 
mined to  have  her  for  a  light  or  guide,  in  which 
sense  dyrl  often  occurs.  The  Vulgate  accord- 
ingly reads,  "  Proposui  pro  luce  habere  illam," 
and  the  Arabic, "  Elegi  ut  esset  mihi  pro  luce," 
which  is  the  sense  of  Junius.  Coverdale  fol- 
lows the  Vulgate,  and  renders,  "  I  purposed  to 
take  her  for  my  light ;"  to  which  agree  the  o- 
ther  ancient  English  versions.  Or  the  meanin'j- 
may  be,  that  he  chose  her  for  the  sake  of  her 
light,  gratid  lucis.  There  may  be  also  another 
:  sense,  that  he  chose  her  prw  luce,  rather  than 
light,  because,  as  it  immediately  follows,  "  The 
light  that  Cometh  from  wisdom  never  goeth  out, 
but  after  light  succeeds  darkness  :"  See  ver.  29, 
30.  In  all  these  senses  dvTi  is  used  by  good 
writers,  whose  authority  w'ill  warrant  our  inter- 
pretation. Any  of  which  is  preferable  to  that 
in  our  version.  This  and  the  two  preceding 
verses  seem  taken  from  Job  xxviii.  15,  &.c.  and 
are  a  close  imitation  of  that  ancient  writer.  Or 
they  may  refer  to  Prov.  viii.  10.  xi.  18,  19. 

[Ibid.   For  the  light  that  cometh  Jrom  her, 
(piyfo;,  hrightnesf.^ 

Ver.  1 1 .  All  good  things  together  came  to  me 
with  her,  and  innumerahte  riches  in  her  hands.'] 
i.  e.  through  her  hands.  So  the  Vulgate,  "  per 
manus  illius,"  which  the  ancient  English  ver- 
sions follow.  I  have  before  observed,  that  this 
writer  often  personates  Solomon,  and  this  long 
prosopopceia  is  spoken  under  that  borrowed 
character.  This  verse  refers  to  that  grant  of 
wisdom  wljicii  is  mentioned,  1  Kings  iii.  where 
Solomon,  upon  \\\i  advancement  to  the  throne, 
prays  earnestly  to  God  for  the  direction  and 
assistance  of  wisdom,  without  any  mention 
made  of  wealth,  honour,  or  long  life  ;  and  God 
bestows  upon  liim,  lor  his  disinterested  piety, 
the  two  former  in  great  abundance,  though  un- 
asked and  even  unexpected  by  him,  tof^cther 
with  "  wisdom  and  understanding  to  discern 
judgment."      The  like  promise  of  additional 
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good  things  occurs  in  other  parts  of  scripture, 
to  such  as  "  seek  God's  kingdom  in  the  first 
place."  And  indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  OKI  'I'e^tauienr,  and  particularly 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  rewards  and 
promises  are  annexed  to  piety,  or  true  wisdom, 
and  almost  all  temporal  advantages  distributed 
in  proportion  to  tlie  degrees  of  it,  asfiivourable 
seasons,  plenty,  fruitfulnes-:,  health,  peace,  de- 
liverance from  dangers,  and  victory  over  ene- 
mies; which  though  very  valuable  privileges, 
and  such  wherein  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
any  nation  chiefly  consist,  are  yet  very  far  ex- 
ceeded by  those  greater  blessings,  and  more 
worthy  of  God's  magnificence  to  bestow,  re- 
served for  the  righteous  in  another  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  wickedness,  especially  when  it 
becomes  general,  draws  down  all  the  scourges 
of  God's  anger,  famine,  plague,  war,  destruction, 
bondage  ;  and  is  the  true  cause  of  the  ruiR  of 
whole  kingdoms.  After  this  account  it  may 
seem  needless  to  mention  the  curse  which  it 
brings  upon  private  families,  which  are  often 
observed  to  dwindle  away  insensibly  ;  and  their 
prosperity,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  wither  through 
the  venom  of  this  worm  which  preys  upon  its  vitals. 

[Ver.  li.  And  1  rcjuiced  in  them  all,  or  above 
all  things,  'nri  is-i^ir,  Alex,  and  Connilut.^ 

Ibid.  Becunxe  wisdom  goeth  on/ore  them.'] 
AuT^s-  ytyerroLi,  (pfiu,  i.  e.  Wisdom  not  only  brings 
them  with  her,  but  conducts  and  heads  them, 
like  their  leader  and  commander.  The  Gene- 
va Bible  renders,  "  For  wisdom  was  the  author 
thereof;"  but  the  rendering  of  Vatablus  is 
more  exact  and  judicious,  "  Ut  quorum  caput 
sit  sapientia,"  that  wisdom  was  the  head  or 
most  valuable  of  all  the  gifts  which  God  gave 
him.  The  Vulgate  reads,  without  any  autho- 
TJly,  "  Q,uoniam  antecedebat  me  sapientia," 
which  seems  not  so  proper  or  agreeable  to  this 
place. 

Ver  13.  This  verse  seems  to  be  very  abrupt ; 
probably  it  should  be  connected  to  the  12th  in 

this  manner,  aynar   hi  a-Jlh  ysieriy  atai  tvtuv,   ao«'Auf 

Ver.  14.  Which  theif  that  use  become  the  friends 
of  Guil,  beiiiff  commended  fur  the  g'Jts  that  came 
'from  leuriuug.'\  i.  e.  recomfliended  to  God, 
which  is  the  better  rendering  ;  and  thus  Cover- 
«{ale's  and  the  other  ancient  English  versions 
understand  it,  which  read,  "  And  are  accepted 
With  hyra  forth;  gyfts  of  wysdome."  Oar  tran- 
slators followed  a  corrupt  Greek  copy  in  the 
Erst  part  of  this  sentence,  which  read,  oV  ei 
^(fwa^iroi,  and  the  V^igate  and  Arabic  seera  '.a 


have  followed  the  same ;  and  so  do  the  most 
ancient  English  versions.  But  we  need  no  other 
argutnent  to  prove  this  a  corrupt  reading,  than 
the  badness  of  the  Greek,  for  ■xj^a.auai  does  not 
admit  of  such  a  construction.  'Ihe  Alexandri- 
an MS  preserves  the  true  reading,  oc  c/  //Ksa'^tn)/, 
and  the  Syriac  renders  accordingly,  "  qui  pos- 
sedcrint  earn,"  i.  e.  they  that  possess  wisdom  en- 
ter into  friendship  with  God,  as  the  margin 
rightly  has  it :  See  ver.  27.  of  this  chapter,  and 
ch.  vi,  ig..  where  the  hke  sentiment  occurs. 
For  incorruption,  as  it  is  there  called,  or  a  life 
led  according  to  the  rules  of  piety  and  wisdom, 
"  niaketh  us  near  to  God,  and  to  be  allied  un- 
to wisdom,"  is  not  only  the  way  to  obtain  im- 
mortality, ch.  viii.  13.  but  is  called,  ver.  17. 
immortality  itself.  But  that  passage  ot  St  Paul, 
"  He  that  is  joined  unto  the  l^ord  is  one  spirit," 
I  Cor.  vi.  17.  which  can  never  enough  be  ad- 
mired, points  out  the  nearest  intimacy  and  re- 
lation ;  such  a  happy  and  accomphshed  Chris- 
tian is  mystically  one  spnit  with  God,  by  a  spi- 
ritual and  more  noble  union  than  that  of  flcsh. 
Our  author  probably  refers  in  this  passage  to 
Abraham,  who  had  the  singular  honour  of  so 
high  a  title  ;  for  he  was  called,  says  St  James, 
for  his  taith  or  righteousness,  the  friend  of  God, 
James  ii.  2.  and  probably  he  should  be  so  styl- 
ed Gen.  xviii.  17.  where  Philo's  reading  is  very 

observable   jin    tTTixaM/vl-i)    iyu    a^i    A^odidfA  flhM   fii. 

which  our  version  wholly  omits,  and  the  LXX 
express  not  so  fully.  I'he  like  observation  may 
be  made  upon  the  ancient  Vulgate,  Judith  viii. 
26.  where  the  rendering  is,  "  Pater  noster  Abra- 
ham per  multas  tribulationes  probatus,  Dei 
amicus  eflectus  est ;"  of  which  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  LXX,  nor  in  our  translation  of  the 
place  ;  it  shews,  however,  the  sense  of  those  ia- 
terpreters.  And  the  like  appellation  we  find 
given  to  Abraham  by  Clemens  Roraanus,  Cle- 
mens AlexandriiHis,  and  other  writers.  See  note 
on  ver.  27. 

Ver.  15.  God  hath  granted  me  to  speak  as  I 
would.']  Ex  animi  sentenlia,  according  to  the 
Vulgate  ;  but  Coverdale's  rendering  is,  "  God 
hath  granted  me  to  talke  wysely."  Ut  consulie 
loquar,  says  the  Syriac  ;  and  Vatablus,  sententi- 
ose"^  And  so  Calmet,  "  De  Parler  d'une  ma- 
niere  sententieuse,  &  pleine  de  Sagesse,"  which 
KOLTa  yruijLyir  vviil  admit  of.  [But  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  the  Greek  plirase  is  ever  used  in  this  sense ; 
therefore  it  should  be  rendered,  as  I  could  wiib.^ 
Some  copies  express  this  by  way  of  prayer,  f^o< 
luK  0  SiiH  aveir,  which  is  the  marginal  reading, 
arid  of  the  Syriac„and  of  St  Gregory,  23  Mor* 
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c.  1 7.  but  there  is  no  reason  for  such  an  altera- 
tion, the  sense  of  our  version,  which  is  followed 
by  Calmet  and  all  the  commentators,  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  character  of  Solomon,  whose 
fame  for  wisdom  was  such,  that  people  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  hear  and  be  in- 
structed by  it :  and  v  e  have  the  prayer  for 
wisdom  at  length  throughout  the  whole  ninth 
chapter,  so  that  it  may  seem  here  superfluous. 

Ibid.  And  to  conceive  as  is  meet  for  the  things 
thtil  ore  ghen  me.'\  Or,  more  properly,  to  con- 
ceive, ai  is  meet,  oj  the  things  that  are  given 
roe,  i.  e.  To  have  just  and  wortiiy  sentiments  of 
the  gifts  which  1  have  received,  D\ivoir  des 
senfii/iois  di^nes  des  doiis  (jue  fui  regiis,  says  Cal- 
met. ["  To  conceive  suitably  to  the  things  that 
are  given  me."  The  construction  is  a'^/oif  tui 
h\'.uiKs!r,  or  Kiyoixivoy.  lu  the  Other  sense,  to  con- 
ceive, as  is  meet,  of  the  things,  &c.  it  should 
have  been  tsifi  rot  lilo/^ituy ,  as  vi.  15.  ru  jii  fff)u/i>i- 
ihoii  TJiji  aCrr^.]  Our  translators  follow  the  Vati- 
can copy,  which  reads  lilof^irot,  which  is  the 
sense  likewise  of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  the  ancient 
English  versions.  The  Alexandrian  MS  pre- 
fers >.iyf*i/cj*,  which  both  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
interpreters  follow,  and  seems  indeed  the  truer 
reading.  [Our  translators  badly  render  in  the 
margin,  or,  are  to  be  spoken  of,  which  would  be 

[Ibid.  That  leadrth  unto  xcisdom.  t«c  Qfioi^ 
oo»i-/«<,  i.  e.  the  guide  of  zrisdom,  or,  that  gutdeth 
visdom,  not,  that  lendeth  unto  zcisdom,  which 
would  have  been  tic  Ttir  uo^ia.1  ii-iyic,  see  John  xvi. 
13.  So  ilviylf  TufMr,  Rom.  ii.  If).  A  guide  of 
tite  h.'ind,  pot,  that  lendeth  unto  the  blind.'] 

Ver.  1 6.  All  misdom  also.,  and  knuinledge  cf 
•morkmanstup.'\  [Rather,  aA/7/,  and  knowledge  of 
icorknumship.\  Even  wisdom  itself,  which  men 
are  so  apt  to  value  themselves  upon,  and  to 
boast  of  as  their  own,  as  being  the  supposed 
fruit  of  their  own  understanding,  acquired  with 
much  industry  and  pains,  must  yet  be  acknow- 
ledged to  come  from  God,  tJ  is^alfof  rZr  fjrut. 
The  Heathens  themselves  ascribed  the  first  in- 
vention of  the  several  arts  and  sciences  to  super- 
natural assistance,  and  looked  upon  the  authors 
of  them  as  so  many  gods  ;  as  if  it  were  out  of 
the  power  of  unassisted  reason,  or  man's  bare 
ingenuity,  to  make  such  useful  discoveries.  But 
the  honour  which-  they  ignorantly  ascribed  to 
some  deified  benefactor,  wjth  justice  belongs  to 
the  true  God  j  for,  as  Job  expresses  it,  '*  It  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  that  giveth  men. 
understanding,"  chap,  xxxii.  8  But  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  "  the  knowledge  of  work- 


manship," in  the  following  part  of  the  verse  ? 
The  present  reading  of  the  Alexandrian,  and  the 
other  copies,  is  'n^foLretay  'friTiiftn,  which  seems  to 
be  a  mistake,  for  no  such  word  is  to  be  met  with; 
I  think  the  true  reading  is,  (ffwtar  'tTriTifir,  which 
is  very  properly  expressed  by,  "  the  knowledge 
of  workmanship,"  in  our  version.  Vatablua 
renders  with  great  judgment,  operum  scientia. 
And  the  Geneva  Bible  expresses  it  accordingly, 
"  The  knowledge  of  the  works,"  i.  e.  works  of 
art.  The  sense  is,  that  the  attainment  to  a  great 
perfection  in  these  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  can- 
not be  complete  without  his  inspiration  and  as- 
sistance ;  for  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  from 
the  manner  of  expression,  that  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  not  to  be  taken  here  in  their 
usual  high  sense,  and  as  they  generally  are  in 
this  writer,  and  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  but 
mean  only  extraordinary  skill  or  accomplish- 
ment in  work.  Thus  Exod.  xxxi.  3.  (which  I 
am  persuaded  this  passage  refers  to,  and  proba- 
bly ch.  viii.  6.)  it  is  said,  that  God  called  Beza- 
leel  for  the  work  of  the  tabernacle,  and  filled 
him  with  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  know- 
ledge in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  where  ittk- 
i|K»,  fl-yVtff/c,  <rc^('a,  are  all  used  by  the  LXX  to  ex- 
press a  great  perfection  in  manual  skill.  And 
what  follows  in  ver.  6,  of  that  chapter  is  very 
observable,  "  In  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise 
hearted,  or  ingenious,  I  have  put,  (says  God,} 
wisdom,  tljat  they  may  make  all  that  I  have 
commanded  them  ;"  i.  e.  God,  by  an  inspiration 
from  above  upon  this  occasion,  endued  the  minds 
of  all  such  ingenious  persons  as  were  employed, 
with  an  extraordinary  skill,  which  they  could 
never  have  attained  to  by  their  own.  industry, 
at  least  not  so  soon,  nor  so  perfectly  as  to  go- 
injmediately  and  skilfully  about  the  building  of 
the  tabernacle  in  the  manner  he  designed  it.  See 
Patrick  in  loc. 

Ver.  17.  To  knozv  hoze  the  zaorld zaas  made."] 
Though  philosophy,  through  the  improvements 
which  it  has  received  in  every  age,  may  be  able 
to  explain  the  operations  of  the  elements  ;  how. 
the  clouds  are  engendered,  the  rain  and  thunder 
produced,  the  treasures  of  the  snow  and  hail 
collected,.and  "  where  is  the  way  in  which  light 
dwelleth,"  may  judge  of  the  force,  quahties,  and 
temperature  of  the  elements,  and  the  sensible 
effects  which  they  have  upon  human  bodies,- and 
understand  the  other  phaenomena  of  nature, 
which  follow  in  this  chapter,  and  are  enumerat- 
ed more  at  large  Job  xxxviii.  where  God  pro- 
poses the  like  questions,  and  challenges  Job  to 
answer  them ;  yet  this  important  truth  of  the. 
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creation  of  the  world  can  only  be  certainly 
known,  and  truly  understood,  by  communica- 
tion from  God,  or  revelation  in  his  word  ;  for 
neither  can  reason,  nor  philosophy,  nor  the  best 
account  in  profane  history,  which  takes  in  only 
temporal  facts  and  events,  give  any  satisfaction 
about  the  original  of  the  world  which  we  inha- 
bit, whether  it  had  a  beginning,  how  or  when  it 
was  made,  by  whom  or  to  what  end  it  was  cre- 
ated, how  it  is  supported  and  governed,  whether 
it  is  continually  decaying,  or  to  last  all  eternity  : 
We  learn  nothing  certain  from  thence,  what  we 
really  are  ourselves,  what  is  our  original,  nature, 
design,  and  end.  Whereas  divine  wisdom,  im- 
parted by  God,  and  contained  in  sacred  history, 
teaches  us  in  a  few  words  all  these  great  truths; 
that  the  world  was  not  the  product  of  chance, 
but  the  work  of  God's  power  ;  that  it  was  made 
in  time  ;  that  he  made  it  out  of  nothing,  or 
rather  called  it  into  being  by  his  Almighty  fiat, 
according  to,  and  in  the  manner  related  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  so  denominated  from  contain- 
ing the  true  account  of  its  creation  ;  that  his 
providence  continues  it  in  being,  and  God  is 
Almighty  in  that  respect  likewise  ;  that  man, 
the  Lord  of  the  creation,  sprung  from  the  dust, 
and  is  resolvable  into  it  at  God's  pleasure  ;  that 
his  infinite  wisdom  is  no  less  displayed  in  the 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  contrivance  of  the  world, 
than  his  omnipotence  in  the  act  of  creation. 
And  in  this  latter  sense  1  find  the  Vulgate  un- 
derstands this  place,  which  renders  "  disposition- 
•em  orbis  terrarum,"  which  seems  rather  to  in- 
clude the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  world, 
its  order  and  oeconomy,  the  arrangement  and 
union  of  the  several  parts,  their  wonderful  cor- 
respondence, relation,  harmony,  and  mutual  de- 
pendance,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  But  in 
either  sense,  divine  wisdom  is  the  best  instruc- 
tor, it  shews  when  this  beauty  and  order  first  ex- 
isted, who  is  the  i  tk  xawwc  yinriXf^nf^chaYt.  xiii. 
3.  and  the  founiam  of  all  perfection.  Calmet 
observes,  that  the  author  here  designed  by  his 
elogium,  to  set  forth  the  superiority  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  to  advance  it  above  the  theology 
or  philosophy  of  the  heathens,  "  d'  elever  la 
vraye  sagesse  au  dessus  de  la  philosophie  des 
Gentih."     Commciit.  in  loc. 

Ver.  18.  The  hec^inning-,  ending,  and  midst  of 
the  times,  the  alterations  of  the  ttirnings  of  the 
*;^«,  &C.J  ITiiniing.iof'ihestm,  i.  e-.  the  changes 
of  the  tropics.]  (Jrigon  understands  hy  times 
Jjere,  the  most  early,  the  future,  and  the  pre- 
sent times,  Horn.  2 1 .  in  Luc.  St  Ambrose  reads 


rennn,  instead  of /fw?;^orw;»<  and  expounds  the 
place  of  things  done  in  ancient  times,  of  events 
to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  present  age  :  Lib.  ii.  de  Abrah.  c.  7. 
Grotius  understands  it,  of  the  several  sea-ons 
of  the  year,  their  beginning,  continuance,  and 
ending,  and  their  successive  and  regular  re- 
turns, which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  context. 
The  sense  of  the  wliole  seems  to  be,  that  Solo- 
mon knew  the  greatest  elongation  or  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it ;  the  "  solstices,  solstitiorun)  vicissi- 
tudinc-,"  says  VatabluSj  the  equinoxes,  and  all 
the  alterations  which  proceed  from  its  course 
and  motion  through  the  ecliptic  :  as  the  change 
of  the  seasons,  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night-, 
the  succession  of  time,  and  the  revolution  of 
years.  As  these  phsenomena  succeed  one  a- 
nother  in  the  account  of  tiiis  writer,  almost  as 
regularly  as  they  do  in  the  heavens,  it  is  sur- 
prizing  that  the  Vulgate  here  should  translate 
t^ttZ,  iwxyai,  *'  momm  mutationcs,"  which 
has  no  manner  of  connection  with  the  subject. 
[Probably  he  read  r^oVar,  as  in  Aid.  and  Com- 
plut.  and  confounds  the  words.]  Our  transla- 
tors have  rightly  judged  in  ajiplying  it  to  the 
sun,  and  by  attending  to  the  sense  of  tile  context, 
have  avoided  the  equivocalness  of  the  Greek. 

Ver.  19.  T/ie  circuits  of  i/ears,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  stars."^  'Eridvlay  xJicKvf.  [Aid.  Arab. 
Vulg.  have  ivixulv.']  By  kJxxvc  in  the  plural  num- 
ber I  would  rather  understand  the  cycles  of 
years,  the  lunar  and  solar  cycles,  especially  if 
these  were  known  and  used  in  this  writer's  time^ 
and  xfiftiv  &fT«c  I  would  rather  translate  the 
piaces  ot' tha  stars,  *.  e.  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  them,  which  the  wot(\  jtostiion  does  not 
so  strictly  express. 

Ibid.  The  violence  of  zcinds.^  TlrwjjLar'jv  ^iai. 
Junius  renders,  spiriiunm  vires,  by  which  he 
understands  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
human  soul  :  He  thinks  the  mention  of  winds 
and  their  force  very  absurd  in  this  plaf.e,  and 
supports  his  conjecture  from  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, which  contains  the  reasonings  v">f  men. 
Origen  reads,  spiritimm  violentias,  and  under- 
stands the  passage,  of  the  power  and  violence 
of  evil  spirits  ;  which  is  a  pr«>bable  interpreta- 
tion enough,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for 
the  tradition  which  he  mentions  of  Solomon's 
writing  several  books  De  Exorcism'  - :  Homil. 
91.  in  IjUc.  [if  the  author  had  meant 
winds,  he  would  probably  have  written  not 
■arnvfjL'x.TWf,   but  inuav,  as  in  ollicr  placcs.     So 
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jv.  4.  Jto  0/ac  drifiuy.  vyiuf/alct  in  this  writer  never 
signifies  winds  ;  vrnvf^a,  in  the  singular  number 
often  docs.] 

VtT.  20.  The  natures  of  living  creahires  and 
fhe  furies  of  u;ild  beasts. ~\  Calmet  renders,  "  I' 
Mistinct  des  betes,  ou  leiir  penchant ;"  the  tem- 
per, inclination,  or  instinct  of  beasts.  This  is 
agreeable  to  what  is  recorded  of  Solomon, 
1  Kings  iv.  3J.  that  "  he  spake  of  beasts  and  of 
fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
And  the  account  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse, 
viz.  his  great  skill  in  "  the  diversities  of  plants, 
and  the  virtues  of  roots,"  answers  to  the  for. 
mer  part  of  the  place  referred  to,  viz.  that  "  he 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon,  even  onto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
ont  of  the  wall."  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that 
this  writer  very  frc<iaehtly  assumes  several  par- 
ticulars in  the  character  of  the  real  Solomon, 
with  an  artful  design  to  pass  for  the  same  per- 
son, and  to  make  his  pretences  more  plausible, 
and  his  judgment  more  infallible. 
-  Ver.  21.  And  all  such  things  as  are  either  se- 
cret or  manifest,  them  I  Icnow.^  'Oaoc  ri  kiv  Kfur/jx 
5  ifAfatH  'iyrar,  which  is  the  reading  in  all  the 
printed  copies,  and  followed  by  our  translators  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  all  the  edi- 
tions :  For  where  is  the  great  wonder  in  Solo- 
mon's knowing  thing.s  that  are  manifest  ;  or 
what  glory  is  there  or  excellency  in  any  man 
to  make  such  a  discovery  ?  The  true  reading 
undoubtedly  is  dfarr,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  Alexandrian  MS,  by  Eusebius,  Prjep. 
Evang.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  and  St  Ambrose,  De  Abrah. 
Jib.  ii.  c,  7.  The  Comment  also  of  Messieurs 
Du  Port  Royal  takes  it  in  this  sense,  "  J'ay 
appris  tout  ce  (pii  estoit  cache,  &  qui  n'avoit 
point  encore  este  dccouvert  ;"  /.  e.  such  things 
as  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  Vulgate 
v€ry  justly  renders,  "  Qurecunque  sunt  ab- 
sconsa  aut  improvisa  didici,"  which  Coverdale's 
version  follows,  "all  such  thyngs  as  are  secret 
and  not  loked  for  have  1  learned  ;"  which  is 
the  rendering  likewise  of  the  Doway  Bible. 
Ptufci,  seems  also  a  better  reading  than  'iyyor, 
as  it  agrees  with  e^ircci,  which  goes  before,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  connected  with  the  conjunctive 
particle  ri. 

Ver.  7.1.  For  zcisdom,  which  is  the  Tvorker  of 
al!  ttrngs.,  taught  me.']  Wisdom  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  divine  attribute,  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  or  as  it  is,  in  some  measure, 
made  known  to,  and  participated  by,  a  finite 
creature,  not  as  the  natural  property  of  the  crea- 
ture, but  as  a  superadded  gift  of  God  :  It  is  ca- 


pable therefore  of  very  exalted  epithets,  as  it  is 
the  wisdom  of  God,  such  as,  ■adAay  tixvTti^,  (^a-' 

yoytiii;,    anojK'Jlay,    srat'^od i/i-a^oi',    zrat]iyri(SKC7icv,  and  all 

that  follow  in  the  25th  and  26th  verses.  But 
wisdom  considered  in  man  as  the  gift  of  God  to 
him  in  proportion  as  he  deserves  it,  will  admit 
of  inferior,    yet   proper  epithets,  as   lidi    waylay. 

Ca/c«ra    (fiKVf    ©i»j  X/  isrDo^l-.TO.i  xixlaiTKivoilei,    ver.    27. 

"  It  is  a  treasure  that  never  faileth,"  ver.  14. 
It  may  be  communicated  liberally  to  others^ 
ver.  13.  It  maketh  men  speak  wisely,  and  con- 
ceive as  is  meet,  ver.  15.  It  is  more  to  be  de* 
sired,  as  being  more  profitable  than  any  thing, 
else,  and  teaches  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  every 
thing  useful  to  be  known,  ch.  viii.  5,  6,  7,  S. 

All  the  other  epithets,  as  yafoy,  dytov,  Ki-jfciy,  r^ayiv 
aftowrlor,  QxfU,    d.T'\ua;^loy,  (ft\xya.%r,    &.C.    will   suili. 

wisdom,  either  as  original  and  essential  in  God, 
or  as  jt  is  communicated  to,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  deriviitive  in  man  ;  for,  as  Calmet 
very  judiciously  observes,  "  Ce  qui  est  dit  dans 
ce  livre  touchant  la  Sagesse,  s'entend  tantot  de 
la  Sagesse  increee,  &-  tantot  de  la  Sagesse  creee 
&.  inspiree  aux  hommes  :"  This  distinction  is 
very  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  this 
chapter. 

[Ibid.   For  in  her  is  an  understanding  spirit.  tVe. 
ji)  iy  auTM  truu/AO.  yct^iv.   Aid.  iiath  only  aJrJi,  which 

agrees  well  with  ch.  i.  6.j 

Ver.  22,  23.  The  author  here,  in  his  enume- 
ration of  the  several  excellencies  and  perfections 
of  wisdom,  seems  to  use  different  words  of  the 
same  signification,  to  set  forth  his  description- 
the  more  copiously,  and  for  the  stronger  con- 
veyance of  his  own  sentiments  ;  but  perhaps, 
upon  a  nicer  attention  to  the  peculiar  force  of 
the  Greek  words,  and  to  their  order  and  situa- 
tion, a  separate  consistent  sense  may  be  given 
to  each  epithet :  thus  iyicv,  and  d/iOKv/lty  com- 
monly give  the  same  sense,  but  in  strictness  are 
different  ;  as  are  also  tviffiTiniy  [F.  infytliiciy,'] 
and  a.7r>tf4xy1i>y  The  negative  in  either  case  falls 
short  in  sense  of  the  positive  epithet.  Our 
translators  indeed,  who  render  eLo-yijuayloy,  not 
subject  to  hurt,  i.  e.  incapable  of  receiving 
hurt,  have  explained  away  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  (see  the  Note  on  ch.  i.  4.  where 
the  like  mistake  in  our  version  is  taken  notice 
of.)  It  means  rather,  not  disposed,  or  inclined 
to  do  hurt,  and  would  be  better  rendered  harm- 
less, innocuus,  according  to  Vatablus,  the  same 
as  dmi^uy.  The  Geneva  Bible  renders,  not  hurt-. 
Jul :  and  Coverdale's,  and  the  other  ancient 
English  versions,  following  the  Vulgate,  swete  • 
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which  yet  falls  shorl  of  vJifftrm)*,  which  means, 
not  only  inoff'emivcness,  but  a  readiness  to  do 
positive  acts  of  kindness.  HsCa/oK  and  aV^a^lf 
differ  likewise  in  degree ;  for  here  the  negative 
expresses  more  than  the  positive,  \'\i.  such  a 
stedfastness  as  is  not  to  be  moved  or  shaken. 
Amojig  the  positives,  rjatit  and  (afW  give  com- 
monly one  sense,  but  ihey  may  be  understood 
dilferently  ;  the  first  may  be  expounded  eloquent, 
see  cb.  x.  21.  the  latter  clear,  or  manifest. — 
The  dilTerence  between  >\-/\h,  iuKn>iTor,  and  c^J, 
will  best  be  explained   by  a  parallel  passage, 

Heb.  iv.  17..    Zuf  y>'  0  yoyo(  TV  ®w,  5  iififyy,(,  k/  to/jl- 

•v^u;)^?t  Ti  ^  ^nuiuaJ7C,  affiut  rl  k/  /AViXot,  >j  xji/'J/xof 
hiv/xmiav    tcxi   moair    Kotfliai:.      Anrlir,    subtil,     i.    e. 

piercing  into  the  secrets  of  mens  hearts,  answers 
to  the  latter  part  of  that  verse  ;  wKinio*  answers 
to  infyic  in  the  beginning,  i.  e.  active,  or  opera- 
tive, which  is  more  expressive  than  lively  ;  o^J 
may  as  well  signify  sharp,  and  so  indeed  Cover- 
dale's  version  has  it,  and  the  Vulgate,  and  Ju- 
nius ;  and  then  it  answers  to  to^fflVffcc  ^■^tf  oraaac 
fji.d'X^x.i^ny,  in  the  middle  ;  which  passage  will  e- 
qually  explain  the  24th  verse  of  this  chapter.— 
By  (xotoyim,  wtMfAffii;,  may  be  understood,  that 
wisdom  is  in  its  origin  or  fountain  simply  one 
and  the  same  in  God,  la  meme,  says  Calmet,  en 
substance  <^  en  nature,  but  variously  expressed, 
and  infinitely  diversified  in  his  works.  The 
thought  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  St  Paul, 
"  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit ;  and  there  are  diversities  of  administra- 
tions, but  the  same  Lord  ;  and  there  are  diver- 
sities of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  that 
worketh  all  in  all,"  i  Cor.  xii.  4,  5,  6.  in  which 
sense  it  is  further  said  of  wisdom,  ver.  17.  that, 
"  being  but  one,  she  can  do  all  things,  and 
remaining  in  herself,  she  maketh  all  things  new." 
See  Note  on  that  place. 

Ver.  23.  Going  though  all  understanding  (i.  e. 
intellectual,)  pure,  and  most  subtile  spirits."] 
This  may  be  understood  in  two  senses,  Record- 
ing to  the  diiferent  reading  of  the  Greek ;  our 
version  follows  the  Vatican  edition,  which  reads, 

%ia.  urdAav  X'^f^'  '''"''/' «'''<i"  KUfi^',  Koi^a^ur,    h.i7rlo}(XTuy. 

According  to  that,  the  sense  is,  that  wisdom,  as 
a  divine  attribute,  not  only  penetrates  into 
things  corporeal,  but  things  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual ;  is  not  only  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intentions  of  the  heart,  but  the  several  or- 
ders and  degrees  of  intellectual  beings,  even  the 
most  pure  and  invisible  spirits,  how  knowing  or 
subtle  soever,  are  subject  to  it,  and  within  its 


influence.— The  Vulgate  reads  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  inlelligihilis,  mundus,  subtiUs,  which 
Coverdale's  version,  and  the  Syriac  follow,  from 
a  copy,  doubtless,  which  read,  roifot  xadafir,  mt- 
"iWaiiv,  Still  applying  each  particular  epithet  to^ 
wisdom  itself,  exclusive  of  the  consideration  ot 
other  spirits. 

[The  tour  words,  ■arnvuxTar,  ntfcUr,  )i.a.9af!iif,  a»t- 

lerxTur,  are,  no  doubt,  the  addition  of  a  later 
hand,  and  the  author  wrote  no  more  than  litl 
■arinT'jy  ;^«i)f«c,  of  which  words,  and  ihd  word 
f')y.itnlo( ,  ver.  12.  the  following  verse  is  an  ex- 
plication. The  author  had  already  said  (ver.  22.) 
that  wisdom  had  in  her  i^nvjux  nifi>,  KiTrTer,  and 
d/uo\v/;iir  :  Why  should  he  repeat  these  same 
epithets,  which  add  nothing  to  the  sense  ?  Be- 
sides, what  arc  we  to  understand  by  jj^n'jf/aTut 
vcf/a* .'  Are  there  any  spirits  that  are  not  n>fj>a  ? 

Ver.  24.  For  tcisdom  is  more  Moting  than  antf 
motion  ;  she  passeth  and  goefh  through  all  things 
btf  reason  of  her  pureness.']  The  account  of 
Camilla's  swiftness,  according  to  Virgil's  beau- 
tiful description  of  it,  is  surprising  and  incre- 
dible : 

Assutta  pedum  cursu  pravertere  ventos. 
Ilia  vel  intacta  segetis  per  siimtna  vclaret 
Gramina,  nee  teneras  cursu  lasisset  aristas  .• 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  Jluctu  suspema  tumenti. 
Ferret  iter,  ctleres  nee  ttngeret  aquore  plantas. 

&vut\A..  lib.  vii. 

No  bodily  motion  can  be  conceived  to  exceed 
this  in  quickness  ;  but  the  spirit  of  wisdom  being 
incorporeal,  and  by  reason  of  her  pureness,  not 
meeting  with  any  sensible  resistance  or  impedi- 
ment, far  surpasses  it ;  nay,  she  is  quicker  than 
thought,  because  she  pervades  the  mind  itself, 
is  not  only  present  to  mens  thoughts,  but  pre- 
vents and  influences  them  :  "  She  meeteth 
them,"  as  this  writer  elegantly  expresses  it, 
"  in  every  thought,"'  ch.  vi.  i6.  "  EUe  vient  au 
devant  d'  eux  dans  tous  les  bonnes  pensees  qu' 
ils  forment ;"  and  powerfully  acts  upon  the  w  ill 
to  put  such  good  thoughts  and  resolutions  into 
practice.  And  this  power  she  exerts  inan  in- 
stant, and  carries  her  view  through  all  things 
at  the  same  time ;  which,  perhaps,  is  Fulgen- 
tius's  meaning,  when  he  translates  this  place, 
"  Attingit  ubique  propter  suam  munditiam," 
De  Persona  Christi,  lib.  ii.  Jn  this  sense  wis- 
dom may  be  said  to  be  "  permeator  universita- 
tis  ;"  which  short  sentence  of  Seneca  \%  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  many  metaphysical  circumlo- 
cutions of  the  schoolmen. 
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Ver.  25.  She  is  the  heath  of  the  power  of 
fjod.'\  At/jlic  riif  T»  ©i»  l-jyx/Aiai,  1.  e.  the  aiila- 
tus  of  the  Almighty  :  where  arf^k,  even  applied 
to  eternal  Wisdom  itself,  is  not  such  a  degra- 
ding or  diminutive  term,  as  Capellus,  in  his 
strictures  upon  this  book,  has  represented  it ; 
for  drf/k  may  l?e  considered  as  equivalent  to 
^tiCfAx;  and  our  translators,  we  may  observe, 
render  accordingly  drjuk  by  breath  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly stands  clear  of  that  objection,  if  under- 
stood of  infused  or  derivative  wisdom  commu- 
nicated from  God  to  his  saints  and  prophets  in 
such  degrees  and  proportions  as  were  necessary. 
Plato  makes  use  of  the  same  image,  and  repre- 
sents wisdom  as  a  vapour,  or  spark  of  celestial 
fire,  communicated  from  heaven  to  men  ;  Plato 
in  Protag.  The  like  thought  is  to  be  met  with 
in  Philo,  De  Somniis. 

Ibid.  A  pure  i7ifluenceJloiciiig  from  the  glorii  of 
the  Almighty.'^  'A-riifjioix  So'Sn-r,  i.  e.  a  pure  efflux 
or  emanation  issuing  from  God's  glory  ;  which 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  Greek  than  influence, 
which  our  version  uses.  The  Vulgate  reads, 
"  Emanatio  quaedam  claritatis,"  which  the  an- 
cient English  versions  follow  :  Or  it  may  be 
rendered,  in  fewer  words,  a  glorious  emanation 
of  the  Deity.  Some  of  the  primitive  writers  ex- 
press themselves  in  like  manner  concerning  the 
Asyrc,  whom  they  style  a^'ona-ror  ©w  :  We  meet 
with  the  like  expression,  Eccles.  v.  6.  which  a 
learned  writer  translates,  "  The  personating 
Shechinah  of  (jod,"  Tenison  on  Idol.  p.  334. 
And  for  the  same  reason  he  is  called,  "  The  an- 
gel of  his  face,"  by  Philo  and  the  ancient  Jews, 
because  he  truly  reflected  the  glory  of  his  per- 
son. 

[Ibid.  No  defied  thing  can  fall  into  her.  Ek 
$L-jTiiv  ■arxjifA.TiTtlei,  i.  e.  full  into  her  unuzcares,  co- 
vertly, or  by  the  by  ;  as  va}emlvirar,  Jude,  ver. 
4.  ■aa^M/.Khi.y ,   Galat.  ii.  4.] 

Ver.  '■26.  She  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlast- 
ing Light.]  i.  e.  Wisdom  is  an  effulgence  or 
ray  streaming  from  the  original  fountain  of 
light,  the  resplendence  of  the  eternal  glory,  and 
the  reflection  of  its  brightness.  St  .lames  ac- 
cordingly styles  God,  from  whom  all  wisdom 
and  illumination  proceed,  Uxryif  tuv  furuv,  ch.  i. 
17.  It  is  observable  that  the  word  used  by  our 
author  for  brightness,  is  aVaJyaw^a,  the  very 
same  that  is  made  use  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  ch.  i.  J.  which  by  Estius  upon  the 
place  is  very  properly  rendered  dcradiatio  :  See 
also  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra  in  Voce,  ' hira.vya'rijict. 
This  similitude  of  a  ray  from  the  sun,  or  light 
from  light,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  fine  illustra- 


tion, and  a  proper  representation,  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  considered  as  a  divine  attribute  ; 
and  the  same  has  been  applied  to  illustrate  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  xiyo?.  Thus  Justin  Mar- 
tyr says,  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Father,  wV 
aVi  TV  i;a/v  <fa;,  as  light  from  the  sun  ;  and  in 
another  place,  tJf  aVo  ra-i/foV  cn/j>«,  as  fire  from  fire. 
Dial,  cum  Tryph.  And  by  the  Nicene  council 
he  is  called  more  closely,  "  Light  of  Light :" 
But  whether  any  such  notion  is  here  meant,  or 
the  Koyo;  described  by  our  author,  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  words. 

Ibid.  The  unsjwtted  mirror  of  the  power  of 
Go^yOndthe  image  of  his  goodness.]  [riJcrSOeS 
enj>7«ac,  i.  e.  of  the  operative  power  of  God.] 
"  Limpidissimum  divinje  virtutis  speculum," 
according  to  Vatablus  ;  i.  e.  she  is  the  true  and 
unsullied  glass,  in  which  we  may  discern  the 
beauty  of  God's  works,  which  therefore  reflects 
Ills  power  in  the  strongest  and  best  light,  and 
exhibits  the  perfection  of  his  goodness.  One 
cannot  help  observing,  that  from  ver.  21.  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  epithets  thicken, 
and  that  the  character  of  wisdom  is  expressed 
in  a  very  sublime  style,  a  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  language,' and  in  terms  seemingly 
importing  divinity  itself.  Hence  some  have 
taken  occasion  to  imagine,  that  something  more 
and  higher  is  contained  herein  than  an  enco- 
mium of  wisdom  considered  in  its  highest  de- 
nomination, as  a  divine  attribute,  and  have 
applied  therefore  these  passages  to  the  person 
of  the  Kiyii;,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  indeed 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  however  originally 
intended,  they  may,  by  way  of  accommodation, 
be  so  used  and  applied,  and  considered  as  ex- 
pressive similics,  to  illustrate  the  eternal  gene- 
ration ;  nor  is  the  manner  of  expression  very 
unlike  that  of  Heb.  i.  3.  which  is  very  full  and 
explicit  on  that  occasion  ;  and  it  must  be  fur- 
ther allowed,  that  these  passages  have  been  so 
understood  and  explained  by  most  of  the  com- 
mentators, and  even  some  of  the  fathers,  many 
of  whom  i:sc  expressions  concerning  tlie  ^«yof 
very  much  resembling  these,  and  endeavour  to 
explain  that  mystery  by  the  very  same  simili- 
tudes and  illustrations  :  See  Justin  Martyr, 
Dial,  cum  Tryph.  Epiphan.  in  Anom^o. 
Hajres.  c.  3.  Sc  cont.  Aetium.  Hreres.  76". 
Holstcnii  Dissert.  2.  in  loc.  qujsd.  Concil. 
Nicsen.  and  Waterland's  Scrm.  passim.  And 
some  of  the  primitive  writers,  to  confirm  their 
point,  have  actually  quoted  and  argued  from 
these  very  passages;  see  particularly  .l»uJgen- 
tiu3  de  Per.sona  Christi,  ad  Trasimuiid.  lib.  ii, 
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Philo,  who  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  an-  of  this  book ;  but  how  far  his  conjecture  is 
cient  Jews,  and  is  by  some  thought  the  author  right,  and  whether  it  is  always  safe  to  follow 
of  this  book,  from  its  great  resemblance  to  him,  I  shall  not  determine.  I  shall  only  sub- 
many  of  his  notions,  has  some  expressions,  in  join  Calmet's  remark  upon  this  assertion,  and 
relation  to  the  xe'yoc,  very  similar  to  these,  De  answer  in  his  words:  "  Grotius  s'est  imagine 
Confns.  Linguar.  and  de  Monarchia,  which  que  ces  passages  y  avoient  ete  ajoutez  par  qnel- 
others,  with  more  probability,  contend  he  bor-  que  Chretien  depuis  la  mort  du  Sauveur ;  ce  t^ui 
rowed  from  hence.  But  as  this  kind  of  rea-  est  centre  toute  sorte  d'  apparence,  ces  pas- 
soning,  drawn  from  authorities,  is  precarious  sages  etant  tellement  licz  avec  la  suite  du  dis- 
and  inconclusive,  and  slender  or  suspicious  cours,  qu'on  ne  peut  les  en  separer  sans  vio- 
ja-oofs  are  really  disserviceable  to  a  cause  ;  and  lence  :"  Pref.  sur  ic  livre  de  Ja  Sagesse,  i.  e. 
as  that  great  mystery,  of  the  eternal  generation  "  The  passages  objected  against  are  so  inter- 
and  coequality  of  the  \'oyo(,  is  sufficiently  esta-  woven  with  the  rest  of  the  subject,  and  have 
blishcd  by  canonical  and  undoubted  Scripture,  such  a  necessary  relation  to  the  context,  that 


and  wants  not  to  be  defended  by  any  disputed 
testimony,  "  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus 
istis  ;"  I  rather  incline  to  tiie  following  sense, 
viz.  That  the  writer  of  this  book,  who  perso- 


tlv?y  cannot  be  separated  without  manifest  vio- 
lence."  And  the  same  learned  writer  there  ob- 
serves, that  this  author  often  speaks  of  wisdom, 
considered   as  an  attribute  only,  even  in  the 


nates,  and,  as  far  as  he  can,  imitates  Solomon,  most  pompous  and  magnilicent  terms,  and  ap- 
■observing  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  particular-  plies  to  it  that  which  in  strictness  only  belongs 
ly  chap.  viii.  how  wisdom  is  praised  under  the  to  the  Deity  itself.  In  his  comment  upon  this 
character  of  a  divine  female,  or  celestial  beauty,  place  he  has  this  further  remark,  which  will 
pursues  the  same  figure  or  image  in  a  more  co-  justify  my  sense  of  it :  "  That  as  it  is  very 
pious  and  encomiastic  way,  using  indifferently  common  in  natural  cases,  to  assign  to  the  effect 
wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  the  same  many  properties  and  attributes  of  the  cause  ;  so 
beautiful  object,  which  beloved,  and  desired  in  matters  spiritual,  that  jjcrfection  is  frequent- 
to  make  his  spouse,  &c.  But  though  he  speaks  ly  attributed  to  qualities  proceeding  from  God, 
of  her  as  an  intelligent  person,  and  personal  which  strictly  belongs  only  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
acts  are  ascribed  to  her,  yet  this  seems  to  be  a  which  communicated  them." 
figurative  way  of  writing,  taken,  as  I  said,  from 
Solomon's  Proverbs.  And  if  the  well  known 
passages  in  the  chapter  above  cited  be  scarce 
allowed   to    be  understood    of  the   Koyot,    (see 


Ver.  27-  And  remaining  in  herself,  she  mak- 
eth  all  things  new."]  [5  ixh^aa  b  aCr^.  Probably 
it  should  be,  5  f^'mvTx  »  aJrw,  "  and  remaining 


the  same."]  i.  e.  She  is  the  author  of  all  chan 
Bishop  Patrick's  argument  to  that  chapter,  and    ges  and  spiritual  renovations,   though  herself 
the   writers   in    the    Trinitarian    controversy)  '  —     • 

much  less  reason  have  we  to  assert  these  pas- 
sages of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  to  belong  to  the 
Koyoi,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  considered  as  "  per- 
sons in  tiie  Godhead."     For  if  this  encomium 


remains  unchangeable;  "  Toujours  immutable 
en  elle-meme,  elle  renouvclle  toutes  choses.'* 
St  Austin  explains  this  renovation,  and  shews 
from  whence  it  proceeds;  "  Dc  plenitudine 
ejus  accipiunt  aninu-E,  ut  beatae  sint,  &  parti- 
be  supposed  to  come  from  any  (Hellenistic)  cipatione  manentis  in  se  Sapiential  renovantur, 
Jew,  or  even  from  the  pen  of  Solomon,  such  ut^Sapientes  sint:"  Confess,  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 
titles  and  attributes  of  the  divinity,  if  interpret-  The  Scripture  furnishes  us  with  many  instan- 
ed  of  the  x»Vf»  of  Holy  Spirit,  seem  incompa-  ces  of  her  good  offices  and  kindness  to  men  in 
tible  with  those  times,  lam  therefore  more  this  particular ;  all  graces  are  ministered  to  us 
inclined  to  understand  this  high  encomium,  of  by  her,  and  she  purifies  the  soul  to  make  it 
a  divine  attribute,  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  fit  to  receive  then)  ;  she  enlightens  men's  un- 
communicated  sometimes,  according  to  the  derstandings  with  the  knowledge  of  saving 
exigence  of  the  occasion,  to  his  saints  and  pro-  truths,  disposes  and  inclines  their  wills  to  vir- 
phets  indifferent  portions,  as  a  drop  from  his  tuous  and  holy  actions,  and  comforts  and  sup- 
fulness,  ver.  27.  anti  then  there  will  be  no  oc-    ports  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  under 


casion  to  suppose  these  passages  to  be  an  addi- 
tion or  interpolation  of  some  Christian  writer, 
who  borrowed  ideas  and  expressions  from  the 
New  Testament^  which  seems  to  be  the  senti- 


the  greatest  difficulties  ai^d  discouragements. 
And  though  her  communications  arc  so  vari- 
ous, and,  with  respect  to  all  ages  and  nations, 
may  be  considered  as  infinite,  yet  her  nature 


mentofGroti  us  with,  respect  to  many  passages    continues  unchangeable.     What  Platosaysof 
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God  with  a  very  remarkable  emphasis,  is  very 

applicable    to    her,   vifrojt,    wSa^«,  vlix/nai,  aKKcfainr 
viffiiar  iilUilxi.     Plato  in  Phaecl. 

Ibid.   And  m  all  ages  entering  info  hohj  souls, 
she  maketh  them  friends  of  God,  and  prophet  •.\ 
Kali  yerioec,   wliich  may  be  interpreted  either  of 
ages  or  nations;  the  Vulgate  takes  it  in  the 
latter  sense.     This  observation  is  not  only  true 
of  Abraham,  see   note  on  ver.  14.  and  Moses, 
whom  God  favoured  in  an  especial  manner, 
and  admitted  to  a  more  particular  intimacy, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  11.     Philo  Ue  Mose,  lib.  i.   but 
of  David,  whom  God  "  took  away  from  tiie 
.sheep-folds,  that  he  might  feed  Jacob  his  peo- 
,ple  and  Israel  his  inheritance,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  71, 
72.     The  like  maj'  be  said  of  Joseph,  and  the 
other  instances  of  this  truth,  mentioned  by  this 
writer  in   the  tenth   and    eleventh    chapters ; 
from   whose  history   it  appears,    that   Divine 
wisdom,  without  any  respect  of  persons,    in 
every  age  and  nation,  makes  choice  of  such  as 
are  well  disposed,   to  confer  her  favours  and 
blessings  on,  and  sanctifies  them,  by  her  inha- 
bitation and  presence,  for  her  own  great  pur- 
poses.    True  religion,  indeed,  seemed  for  some 
time  as  it   were  confined  to  Judaea,  and  the 
Jews  to  have  been  only  entrusted   with  sacred 
truths;  but  yet  we  sometimes  find  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  discovering  herself  to  other  people, 
and  enlightening  them  amidst  their  ignorance 
and  darkness.     It  is  more  than  probalile,  tluit 
God  made  uncommon  discoveries  of  Jiimself  to 
Job,  and  that,   in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  his  sufferings,  he  was  favoured  with  a  greater 
degree  of  light,  and  larger  communications  of 
divine  knowledge;  see   Bishop  Shcilock,  Dis- 
sertat.  2.     The  like  may  be  observed  of  Ba- 
laam, who,  according  to  Scripture,  "  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  knew  the  knowledge  of  the 
Most  High,  Numb.  xxiv.   16.    which  implies 
some  discovery  of  God's  will  to  him  ;  and  as  a 
prophet,  he  foresaw  and  foretold  what  should 
happen  in  the  latter  end  ;  and,   particularly, 
has  left  a  very  remarkable  prophecy  relating  to 
the  Messiah.    We  are  sometimes  surprised  with 
uncommon   discoveries  in  the  writings  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  ;  and  the  several  important 
truths    therein  scattered,   seemingly  above  the 
reach  of  mere  unassisted  reason,  are  enough  to 
convince  us,  that  divine  wisdom  has  communi- 
cated itself  in  all  ages,  and  conversed  with  her 
favourites  in  every  generation.     As  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy  here  mentioned,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  qualifications  that  did  fit  a  man  for  ih;;  pro- 
phetical spirit,  which  rendered  him  habilem  ad 


prophetandum,  were  inward  piety,  true  wisdom, 
probity,  and  virtue.  The  rabbuis  universally 
Agree  in  this,  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  never 
rested  but  upon  a  wise  and  good  man  ;  and  no 
instance,  says  Maimonides,  More  Nevoc.  par.  3. 
can  be  mentioned  of  its  ever  dwelling  in  a  vi- 
cious person,  unless  he  had  first  reformed  him- 
self ;  and  among  the  preparatory  dispoiitions 
for  obtaining  it,  he  reckons  the  perfection  of 
virtuous  qualities  or  manners,  a  heart  purified 
and  free  from  sinful  aifections  and  sensual  pas- 
sions. Hence  we  find,  that  anciently  many 
were  trained  up  in  the  way  of  school-discipline, 
and  fitted  by  religious  nurture  to  become  Can- 
didati  Prophethe  ;  see  Smith's  Sel.  Disc,  on 
Prophecy,  c.  8,  9.  And  the  several  schools  of 
education  at  Naiolh,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Jericho, 
Gilgal,  were  only  so  many  colleges  for  disciplin- 
ing and  training  up  young  scholars  in  those  pre- 
paratory qualifications  which  might  more  dis- 
pose them  for  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

[Ver.  38.  For  God  loveth  none  but  him  that 
dwelleth  zcith  msdom,  v^it  y>  aya^a  0  ©eo?,  &c. 
rather,  JSeVa,  no  man,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  Tov  suroiKwIx,  not  TO  (TuvoiKiv,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  if  the  author  had  written  aSsV.] 

Ver.  29.  For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
sun — being  compared  iciih  light,  she  is  found  be- 
fore </.]     TMs  is  true  of  wisdom,  considered  as 
a  divine  attribute,  in  many  respects :   i^Y,  Be- 
cause the  sun,   the  stars,  and  the  whole  system 
of  inanimate  bodies,  are  not  fit  to  be  opposed  in 
value  to  the  human  mind  or  spirit ;  for  the  en- 
larged intellectual  powers,  and  improved  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge, 
and  explain  the  glories  of  the  firmament;  where- 
as the  sun,   though  a  most  glorious  body,  is  ut- 
terly insensible,  and  has   no   consciousness   of 
that  light  which  he  gives  to  others ;  which  pre-- 
rogative  of  the  mind,  Tully  finely   remarks : 
"  Nee  vero  ilia  parva  vis  est  rationis,  quod  eorum 
ipsorum,  quaeadspectu  sentiuntur,  nullum  aliud 
animal  pulchritudinem,  venustatem,  convenien- 
tiam  partium  sentit,"  Cic.  De  Offic.  lib.  i.  idli/. 
As  divine  wisdom  formed  and  fashioned   the 
glorious  body  of  the  sun,  it  is  not  only  prior  to 
it,  or  before  it  in  point  of  time,   which  is  the 
sense  of  the  Vulgate,  but  it  must  be,  in  the  or- 
der of  causes  and  effects,  more  beautiful  and 
excellent » than   any,  or  all  the  creatures.     Va- 
tablus   therefore   renders  with  great  judgment, 
Luci  Lomparata,  potior  daprehendttur,    ^dly.  The 
sun  cannot  make  that  which  is   deformed  or 
ugly  to  be  beautiful,  and  his  light  is  often  hurt- 
ful and  injurious  to  tender  aod  diseased  eyes  ; 
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his  beams  are  sometimes  too  "bright  to  be  borne, 
they  not  only  dazzle  and  confound,  but  fre- 
quently hurt  and  weaken  the  sense.  But  wis- 
dom never  offends  by  its  excess  ;  the  brighter 
and  more  heavenly  it  is,  the  more  she  pleases  ; 
and  where  she  finds  any  more  defects  or  im- 
perfections, she  removes,  or  amends  them.  Is 
the  soul  polluted  and  disfigured  by  trespasses 
and  sin?  divine  Wisdom  purines  it,  by  the  in- 
fusion of  her  supernatural  grace.  Do  any  wan- 
der in  darkness  and  error  ?  she  guides  and  as- 
sists them  by  the  brightness  of  her  sa\nng  truths. 
Are  any  sensible  of  their  sad  estate,  and  really 
desirous  of  a  cure  ?  she  giveth  medicine  to  heal 
their  sickness.  So  that  what  was  said  by  TuUy 
of  virtue,  and  has  been  so  justly  applauded,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Spirit  of  wisdom, 
"  That  could  we  behold  all  her  charms,  the 
whole  world  would  be  in  finitely  in  love  with 
her."  Cic.  Off.  Hb.  i. 

Ver.  30.  Foi-  after  this  cometk  night. '\  That 
wisdom  does  thus  exceed  the  light,  is  manifest 
from  this  further  argument,  because  night  con- 
stantly succeeds  the  day,  and  therefore  the 
light  is  as  constantly  interrupted  by  darkness. 
Kut  divine  wisdom  admits  of  no  such  priva- 
tions or  inequalities  ;  it  has  no  mixture  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  good  and  evil,  but  is  always 
tiie  same,  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
St  Austin  reasons  in  like  manner  upon  the 
transitoriness  of  worldly  things  ;  "  Omuis  iste 
ordopulcherrimus  rerum  valde  bonarum,  modis 
suis  ^>eractis  transiturusest,  mane  quippc  in  eis 
factum  est  &  vesi>era :"  Confiess.  lib,  xiii. 
c.  35.  But  St  Chrysostom  comes  nearest  this 
writer,  and  has  the  very  same  thought  applied 
to  grace  ;  «x  ^''"^ '  xcV^of  ii'i  hoLf-'tfin,  k.  t.k.  "  Is  on 
sic  niundus  clarus  est  oriente  sole,  ut  anima  il- 
lustratur  Si  spendidior  fit,  a  Spiritu  gratiani 
recipiens:  Hanc  nempc  luceni,  &  volentibus 
nobis  &  noienlibus,  nox  subsequitur,"  (tvt»  /At 
y)  haliittlai  Ku'$,  which  are  the  very  words  of  our 
author)  "  ilium  vcro  radium  tenebrse  non  no- 
runt  :"  flomil.  21.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 

Ibid.  li/ct  vice  shall  not  prevail  against  wis- 
dom.'] [^cifiui  St  VK  dr!i7)(^un  xani'a.  Probably  the 
true  reading  of  the  Greek  here  is,  aiKpiar  Si  «'  ««- 
lKr)(^uei  xAni'a,  as  X.  1 1,  and  elsewhere.]  If  we  at- 
tend only  to  what  passes  ordinarily  in  this  life, 
this  observation  may  perhaps  seem  not  to  be 
altogether  just  or  well  grounded,  for  human 
wisdom,  or  that  which  God  is  pleased  to  com- 
municate to  mankind,  is  subject  to  many  frail- 
ties ;  as  "  the  bewitching  of  naughtiness"  will 
obscure    men's  reason,  so  the   wandering  of 


concupiscence  quite  perverts  and  undermines 
it,  chap.  iv.  12.  Such  as  have  been  admired  in 
all  other  instances  for  their  wisdom,  liave  been 
hurried  away  by  sinful  passions;  and  the  finest 
understanding  has  been  found  a  weak  fence 
against  a  criminal  passion.  Solomon  himself 
is  a  lamentable  instance  of  this  truth,  who  fell 
shamefully,  notwithstanding  his  singular  ac- 
complishments ;  and  his  wisdom  served  only  t» 
heighten  his  transgression  and  disgrace.  We 
must  understand  this  writer  therefore  of  divine 
wisdom,  which  sin  cannot  approach,  nor  its 
contagion  sully,  much  less  can  the  power  of  it 
prevail  over  her.  Grotius  understands  thi.s 
place  of  adversity,  and  refers  to  Matth.  vi.  34. 
where  xax/a,  the  term  here  used,  is  taken  in  that 
sense.  According  to  this  acceptation  the  op- 
position is  no  less  just  and  beautiful,  for  arf 
prosperity  is  the  sunshine  of  fortune,  so  adver- 
sity may  be  considered  as  its  shade,  in  this 
view,  the  meaning  is,  that  however  dark  the 
cloud  may  be,  which  hangs  over  a  good  man, 
yet  shall  it  not  overwhelm  him  ;  though  misery 
be  his  lot,  as  it  is  too  often  the  fate  of  good- 
ness, yet  shall  it  not  get  the  better  of  him : 
"  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,"  says  St  Paul, 
speaking  of  himself  and  other  suffering  Chris- 
tians, "  yet  not  distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  for- 
saken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed  ;"  2  Cor. 
iv.  8,  9.  And  even  in  such  a  sad  catastrophe, 
when  vice  is  so  triumphant  and  successfiii  as 
to  destroy  a  good  and  virtuous  man,  yet  if  we 
take  in  the  consideration  of  another  life,  the 
righteous,  however  afflicted  or  tormented,  will 
be  found  to  have  come  off  conqueror. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

The  Argument. — The  praise  of  wisdom  is  coh- 
tinved,  which,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  most 
desirable  things  in  life,  is  shewn  to  he  prefer- 
able to  them  ;  and  from  an  induction  of  several 
valuable  and  weighty  particulars,  she  appears 
to  be  the  prccnrer  of  such  great  advantages, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  honoured  and  fulLw- 
ed  after  by  such  as  have  the  greatest  regard 
to  their  own  happiness.  The  chapter  con- 
cludes with  the  proper  dispositions  to  obtain 
wisdom. 

Ver.  I .  Wisdom  roncheth  from  one  end  to  a- 
nnther  mightilti,  and  sweetlif  doth  she  order  all 
things."]  i.  e.  The  divine  wisdom  is  infinite  and 
immense,  extends  itself  throughout  the  whole 
world,  and  does  every  thing  in  it  mighkli/,  that 
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is,  effectually,  in  respect  of  the  end,  and  sweetlif^ 
t4jat  is,  without  any  violence  or  difficulty,  in  the 
use  of  the  means.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  Ara- 
bic vtrsion  :  "  Porrigit  autem  sese,  ab  extremo 
terrarum  orbe  ad  extremum  usque  integre." 
St  Bernard  expounds  it  in  the  same  manner : 
"  Attingit  a  fine  usque  ad  finem,  i.  e.  a  summo 
cceIo  usque  ad  inferiores  partes  terrae ;  a  maximo 
angelo  usque  ad  minimum  vermiculura,  substan- 
tiali  quJidam  &  ubique  prsesenti  fortitudine, 
qu:e  utique  universa  potfentissime  movet,  ordinat, 
&.  administrat  suaviter,  i.  e.  sine  necessitate  aut 
difficuluue  :"  Bern.  Lib.de  Grat.  &.  Lib.  Arbitr. 
See  also  Fulgentius  da  Persona  Christi,  lib.  ii. 
But  by  siveeihi,  we  may  furcher  understand  the 
manner  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  works  upon 
men's  minds  ;  for  she  begins  the  great  work  of 
salvation  in  men's  hearts,  by  over-ruling  them 
through  her  motions  and  impressions,  inclining 
them  to  their  duty,  and  assisting  them  in  the 
performance  of  it ;  and  at  length,  having  hap- 
pily perfected  it,  she  conducts  them  to  glory  and 
a  blessed  end  of  their  labours.  But  though  she 
ref.ches  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  impor- 
tant event,  and  acts  powerfully  upon  the  soul 
to  bring  it  to  pass ;  yet  she  does  it  sweetly,  and 
vathout  any  violence  or  inconsistence  with 
men's  free  agency  ;  she  encourages  them  by  all 
the  endearing  methods,  and  in  the  most  engag- 
ing manner,  to  their  duty ;  and  by  this  amiable 
mixture  of  sweetness,  tempers  and  softens  the 
yoke,  which  would  otherwise  be  complained  of 
as  hard  and  rigorous. — Some  have  understood 
these  words  of  God's  fore-knowledge,  that  his 
prescience  reacheth  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
and  by  it  he  foresaw  from  all  eternity  all  future 
events,  even  to  the  consummation  of  all  things  ; 
so  that  when  the  whole  mystery  of  God's  di<i^ 
pensations  shall  be  finished  and  unravelled,  it 
will  appear,  that  nothing  is  contained  in  them 
but  what  Qod  had  fora^rly  foretold  and  declar- 
ed by  his  prophets.  (See  Louth's  Preface  to  his 
Comments.)  And  to  this  purpose  he  applies 
what  Isaiah  says  of  God's  foreknowledge,  chap, 
xlvi.  lo.  that  "  he  declares  the  end  from  the 
beginning ;"  an  expression,  it  must  be  owned, 
not  very  unlike  that  of  this  writer.  I  shall 
only  observe  further,  that  this  verse  in  some 
copies  is  made  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
chapter. 

Ver.  3.  In  that  she  is  conversant  xoith  God,  she 
magmUcth  her  nohiliti/.']  This  is  but  indiffe- 
rently expressed  ;  it  would  be  belter  rendered 
literally  thus:  "  herein  she  displays  her  high 
birth,  that  she  exists  with  God,  and   is  inti- 


mately tw^ited  to  him."  "  Elle  fait  voir  la 
gloire  de  son  origine,  en  ce  qn'elle  est  etroite- 
ment  unie  a  Dieu,"  says  Caimet.  Vatablus 
very  properly  renders,  "  Nobilitatem  generis 
ejus  hoc  illustrat,  quod  convictu  Dei  utiturj" 
<TMjj.Qia7ii  ®vi  t'x"^*,  which  is  imperfectly  rendered 
in  our  version,  conversant  with  Quel,  as  that 
phrase  is  now  commonly  understood,  for  it  im- 
plies much  more,  viz.  that  wisdom,  as  a  divine 
attribute  (for  1  would  understand  the  place  of 
this  principally)  is  intimately  united  with  God, 
lives  always  in  and  witb  him,  and  is  insepar-- 
able  from  him,  as  his  spouse  and  partner;  and 
thus  (ru^?/6)(r/f  is  used  ver.  9-  (see  more  in  that 
note.)  Nor  is  it  better  expressed  in  the  Vul- 
gate by  contuhermum.  The  Syriac  version 
uses  consortium;  but  those  interpreters,  as  if 
they  were  sensible  of  some  defect,  and  that 
they  had  not  reached  the  force  of  the  original, 
add  immediately  after,  by  way  of  explanation, 
"  Quoniam  Deus  est  pater  ejus."  Fhi'o,  in  his 
allegorical  way,  explains  the  nearness  of  this 
relation  between  God  and  wisdom  ;  his  words 
are  a  fclose  and  excellent  comment   upon  this 

place,  rh  ynV  toSs  tI-  tray  iffaddfj-ttor  ln/j.rii^yiv  h/ui  *.' 
o-a^ifa  etrai  tv  yifovorx:,  /<;/Jt'|>a  «  rh  tu  crera/^jxsVof 
tTTiftifxiir,     vi    rvvar   e    @ioC    lacrw^e     yinviy,     Phil,    De 

Ebriet.  Sc  alibi.  In  a  lower  sense  we  may  im- 
derstand  this  passage  of  human  or  derivative 
wisdom,  that  this  likewise  shews  her  great 
worth  and  singular  excellence,  in  that  God  him- 
self vouchsafes  to  communicate  himself  to,  and 
converse  with,  a  truly  wise  soul,  not  in  dreams 
by  night,  as  with  Joseph;  not  by  an  audible 
voice,  as  with  St  Paul  ;  but  with  the  still  small 
voice,  speaking  to  the  soul,  in  breathings  not. 
to  be  uttered. 

Ibid.  She  magnifies  (her)  nobiliiif.  To  the 
senses  above  given  of  this  passage,  that  of  Gro- 
tius  is  worthy  notice,  viz.  "  Nobilitatem  ho- 
minis  decorat,"  "  wisdom  adorns  high  birth." 
There  is  nothing  to  answer  (J,ier)in  the  original.. 

Ver.  4.  She  is  privif  to  the  mtjsteries  oj  God."] 
The  marginal  reading  is,  teacher,  which  agrees 
with  the  Vulgate;  "  Doctrix  enim  est  discip- 
liniE  Dei,"  and  with  mJw  j^T/rw^c  in  the  Greek  ;. 
for  Mufv  is  a  technical  term,  and,  according  to. 
Budneus,  signifies  an  interpreter  of  sacred  my- 
steries ;  the  sense  here  is,  that  divine  wisdom 
can  best  teach  the  knowledge  of  God,  reveal  its 
mysteries,  and  initiate  men  into  them,  as  know- 
ing the  deep  things  of  God,  and  being  in  his 
bosom,  cannot  but  be  privy  to  them.  And  so, 
the  Syriac  happily  renders,  "  Ipsa  est  asecre.tis- 
Dei,  &  a  consiliisejus." 
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Ibid.  Andal<jfverofhtsworks.'\  AiftrU,  with 
which  agrees  the  marginal  reading; /and  the 
Vulgate  renders  in  like  manner,  "  Electrix  opc- 
rum  ejus," — chooser  of  his  works.  Dr  Crabc 
and  Budaeus  read  iuf'"f*  According  to  citlicr 
reading  tiie  sense  secins  to  be,  that  tiie  divine 
wisdom  designed,  contrived,  and  appointed 
God's  works,  as  is  declared  more  explicitly  in 
the  two  following  verses.  Cahnet  understands 
it  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  of  wistloni's  su- 
perintendency  and  directionof  his  works, "  qui 
est  la  directrice  de  ses  ouvrages.''  The  Svriac 
and  Arabic  versions  understand  this  passage  of 
wisdom  in  the  most  exalted  sense  ;  the  former 
reads,  "  Gloria  cunctorum  opcrum  ejus,"  and 
the  latter,  "  Subllmior  dignitate  cunctis  ope- 
ribus  ejus."  [Perhaps  vVefe'r/c,  ministra,  may  be 
the  true  reading.     See   x.  9] 

Ver.  5.  IVhat  is  richer  than  wisdom,  which 
worketb  all  things  Pl^  "  Sapientia  omnium  rerum 
artifice,"  according  to  the  Arabic;  and  the 
Syriac  renders,  "  Quandoquidem  ipsa  fecit 
omnia."  [The  argument,  seemingly,  would 
have  been  more  regular,  had  the  author  written, 
which  possesseth  all  things :  for  her  working  all 
things  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  proof  of 
riches,  as  of  power  or  skill.  See,  however,  ver. 
18.  where  this  is  somewhat  explained,  in  the 
works  of  her  hands  are  infinite  riches.]  But  the 
meaning  probably  here  is,  that  skill  and  wisdom 
make  men  successful  and  thriving  in  every  bu- 
siness and  calling,  and  are  the  most  likely  means 
to  procure  men  reputation  and  a  good  fortune. 
Riches  and  honour  are  with  wisdom,  says  the 
true  Solomon,  Prov.  viii.  18.  who  cculd  confirm 
this  truth  from  his  own  plentiful  experience  of 
both,  which  God  annexed  to  his  gift  of  wisdom. 
But  we  must  observe  at  the  same  time  of  wis- 
dom, that  she  teaches  men  rather  the  contempt, 
than  an  immoderate  and  eager  pursuit  of  riches  j 
to  be  content  with  a  little,  and  to  esteem  spiri- 
tual attainments,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
soul,  as  their  chiefest  good,  their  truest  riches. 

Ver.  6.  And  if  prudence  work.l  E!  U  (p^irw; 
ifya.{t1oii,  i.  e.  If  skill  and  industry  produce  the 
most  admired  works  of  art,  who  is  so  justly  to 
be  esteemed  the  author  of  them,  as  wisdom,  the 
most  accomplished,  and  I  may  add,  universal 
artist?  and  is  therefore,  with  great  propriety, 
called,  ■ardtlur  TiX'iri;  (Toipi'x,  ch.  vii.  22.  for  she 
presides  over  every  instance  of  science,  directs 
and  perfects  it.  Instead  of  ioyililxi,  which  is 
the  common  reading,  and  followed  by  our  tran- 
slators, Dr  Grabe  reads  ijdlilai,  as  more  agree- 
able to  what  goes  before  and  follows  after,  viz. 


«    li    vrKVTOt    iri%/iHTcr  tijUfiix.    Ver.    5.     ei   liKaiKnimr 

ayoiira.  t/c,  ver.  7.  «'  tsroKweiaioir  troia  ti;.  Ex- 
pressions all  equivalent  to  ((oi(ilai.  See  Prolegom. 
c.  4.  In  the  midst  of  these  he  thinks  it  comes 
in  very  properly,  "  And  if  prudence  is  admired 
and  loved  ;"  the  only  objection  with  him  is, 
that  (foc^tloti  is  a  poetical  word,  which  will  in- 
deed have  but  little  weight,  if  what  that  learned 
critic  seems  to  insinuate  be  true,  that  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  was  originally  wrote  in  metre.  It 
is  certain,  he  has  placed  it  among  the  metrical 
books,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  MS  it  preserves 
the  appearance  of  verse,  as  well  as  the  book  of 
Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Sec. 
Calmet  also  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  wrote  ia 
metre  ;  see  his  Dictionary  in  voce  Wisdom. 
However  the  learned  may  determine  about  this 
nicety,  still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  iffoi{iiai  is  not 
only  the  true,  but  the  better  reading  ;  for  ffirwK 
without  it,  is  too  general,  and  may  be  applied 
to  any  thing  else  as  well  as  work,  and  for  want 
of  it  the  beauty  of  the  next  sentence  is  lost. 
The  same  words  very  nearly  occur  together, 
ch.  vii.  16.  See  Note  on  that  place;  and  in 
Exod.  xxxi.  where  works  of  different  sorts  are 
mentioned,  ifydlijcci  is  the  term  used  often  upon 
the  occasion.  [  Perhaps  it  should  be  et  ll  ^fnr.711: 
iff»7tuv  (scil.  er;V)  tTriB-j/uyiTor  Klrj/xct,  from  the  fore- 
going verse,  t/c  iu]?,:,  &c.  But  if  skill  in  work- 
manship be  a  thing  to  be  desired,  who,  &.c. 

So    VU.     16.     crao-a    re    pfitmif    5    iffaaiut     iwiriifiV 

which  seems  to  confirm  this  conjecture.]  ^juj'wc 
relates  here  to  practical  knowledge,  the  mention 
of  speculative  follows,  ver.  8. 

Ibid.  Who  of  all  that  are,  is  a  more  cunning 
xcorkman  than  shePl^  T/f  aCrh  rat  'iA'jy  /uiKKoy  hi 
rix>"'r>i( ;  the  ancient  Vulgate  reads,  "  Quis  hor- 
um,  quae  sunt,  magis  quam  ilia  est  artifex  ?" 
which  can  neither  relate  to  persons  nor  things, 
as  different  interpreters  have  understood  the 
place ;  not  to  the  former,  as  our  version  takes 
it,  for  then  the  reading  should  be  "  Quis  horum 
qui  sunt,  £*<;."  not  to  the  latter,  as  Coverdale's 
version  and  the  Geneva  Bible  have  it  ;  for  then 
it  should  be,  "  Ecquid  horum  quae  sunt,  &.c," 
or  something  to  that  effect,  an  J  in  the  Greek, 
T/  Tut  o/luy,  as  in  the  verse  foregoing  it  is,  T/acpia^ 
vrMcioTtfcr.  I  think,  therefore,  the  sense  of  this 
place  has  hitherto  been  mistaken,  and  that  the 
true  rendering  of  it,  as  it  stands  connected  with 
the  context,  is,  "  If  wisdom  is  so  good  a  worker 
as  to  work  all  things,  who  has  a  better  claim, 
or  is  more  likely  to  be  the  maker,  rar  cVjar,  of 
all  things  existing?"  this  sense  the  very  placing 
and  structure  of  the  Greek  points  out  to  us ;  it 
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is  likewise  the  meaning  of  the  Vulgate  quoted 
above,  and  probably  of  Junius,  who  renders, 
"  Quis  eorum  quae  in  natura  sunt,  artifex  potius 
est  quam  ipsa  ?"  Messieurs  Du  Port  Royal  un- 
derstands it  of  wisdom,  as  being  the  supreme 
directress  and  architect,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  "  Qui  a  plus  de  part  qu'elle  dans  cet  art, 
avec  lequel  toutes  choses  ont  este  faites  ?"  See 
Rom.  iv.   17. 

Ver.  7.  If  a  man  love  righteousness,  her  labours 
are  virtues^]  This  is  obscurely  expressed :  the 
meaning  is,  that  wisdom  produces  the  several 
following  virtues,  or  that  they  are  her  work ; 
for  the  very  end  and  scope  of  wisdom  is,  to 
make  men  just  and  virtuous,  considerate  and 
resigned ;  and  that  which  does  not  propose 
this  as  its  object,  may  be  looked  upon  as  curio- 
sity, folly,  or  vanity.  The  pursuit  tlierefore  of 
wisdom,  necessarily  leads  to  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  as  they  are  distinguished,  which  com- 
pose righteousness,  considered  in  its  largest  sense; 
and  the  following  virtues,  or  graces,  are  so  ma- 
ny branches  of  it :  for  temperance  teaches  men 
moderation,  and  a  restrained  use  of  pleasures 
and  the  good  things  of  the  world  ;  fortitude, 
how  to  bear  and  behave  under  the  evils  and 
afflictions  of  it ;  prudence  is  employed  in  find- 
ing out  and  making  use  of  proper  ways  and 
means  ;  and  justice,  in  a  fair  and  impartial  ren- 
dering to  all  their  due.  Philo  has  exactly  the 
same  thought  and  distinction,  expressed  only 
in  his  allegorical  way,  upon  Gen.  ii.  10.  "  A 
river  went  out  of  Eden,  and  from  tlience  it  was 
parted,  and  became  into  four  heads :"  which 
he  thus  allegorizes,  "  Fluvius  est  virtus  gene- 
ralis,  qualuor  autem  derivationes  sunt  totidem 
yirtutes  ex  Edene,  id  est  oapientia  Dei,  effluea- 
les ;  nimirum,  Prudentia,  Temperantia,  Fortitu- 
do,  Justitia.  Prudentia  circa  agenda,  terminos 
illis  pouens  ;  fortitudo  sustinendo  ;  Temperan- 
tia eligendo ;  Justitia  suum  cuique  tribuendo  :" 
SS.  Legum  Allegoriarum,  lib.  i.  Which  are  the 
four  species  here  enumerated,  arising  from  one 
'-'■■mmon  fountain-head,  viz.  righteousness. 

[XnamJr/i  here  signifies  all  moral  virtues  in 
i^eneral :  but  in  this  same  verse,  hKaioc-Jm  is  put 
&r  justice,  a  species — of  what?  of  lixam-Jnt, 
This  is  certainly  very  inaccurate.  The  Author 
might  have  avoided  lhi»,  if  instead  of  S(xa/wJn», 
he  had  put  roU  clftjdf.  The  end  of  the  verse 
might  be  better  translated  thus,  "  There  is  no- 
thing more  useful  to  men  in  life  than  these."] 

Ver.  h.  J/  a  Man  desire  much  experience.'] 
UoKUTftt^ittf.  The  Vulgate  render  more  jusily, 
Multitudinem   scientiw,    to   which   Coverdale's 


version  agrees,  "  If  a  man  desyre  much  know- 
ledge :"  The  Syriac  is  to  the  same  effect,  "  Si 
qnis  item  cnpiat  admodum  esse  peritus,"  which 
Vatablus  also  favours.  The  word  experience 
seems  here  improper  and  disagreeable  to  what 
follows  ;  for  experience  cannot  possibly  relate 
to  what  is  to  come,  nor  ioresee  any  future  e- 
vents.;  but  wisdom  can  prognosticate  what  shall 
happen,  can  foresee  the  change  of  weather,  and 
foretei  eclipses  of  tlie  sun  and  moon,  which 
are  called  here  signs  and  wonders  :  For  ancient- 
ly such  discoveries  were  extremely  rare,  and  tiie 
ignorance  of  the  people  was  so  great,  that  they 
looked  upon  such  ]^haenoti-,ena  as  pnxligies. 
Plutarch  remarks,  that  "  Anaxagoras,  and  such 
as  first  discovered  and  explained  the  cause  of 
them,  durst  not  speak  in  public,  for  fear  of 
being  thought  atheists  or  magicians,  but  in- 
strncted  their  disciples  in  the  reason  of  them  pri- 
vately, and  by  word  of  mouth,  without  commit- 
ting their  observations  to  writing."  In  vit.Niciae. 

[Ibid.  E(ita^e«»-  In  this  verse,  and  cli.  ix.  16.' 
The  verb  o'xa'^u  is  translated  to  guess  aright, 
from  what  authority  it  does  not  appear :  For 
e(xoi?a  of  itself  uo  morc  signifies  to  guess  aright, 
than  to  guess  wrong,  zinalcn  y.a>.Z^  is  to  guess 
aright,  as  in  the  noted  verse  of  Eari})ides,  MaV- 
7if  Y  «f'"f  e"f  axa'^B  x«x«{*  and  in  Thucydides 
concerning  Pericles,  rm  //.iK\6t%/  a^t^c^  emarri.'] 

Ver.  9.  /purposed  to  lake  her  to  live  icith  me.'\ 
Exfitx  raurrn  iyaytr^ai  zrfo(  nvft&ioau.  "  I  purpos- 
ed to  take  her  to  be  my  partner  for  life,  to  be 
my  spouse,"  as  is  expressed,  ver.  2.  For  I 
understand  ayayeVS-a/  in  both  places  to  refer  to 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  leading  the  bride  to 
the  bridegroom's  house.  What  follows  seems 
to  confirm  this  acceptation,  for  she  was  to  be 
to  hvm  his  bosom-counsellor,  "  bona  daturam 
consilia,"  says  V^atablus,  one  that  would  faith- 
fully advise  him  in  all  difficulties,  comfort  hirft 
tenderly  in  all  afllictions,  and  kindly  divide  hia 
cares  and  griefs  with  him  ;  which  is  the  des- 
cription of  a  happy  marriage.  The  reading  of 
all  the  copies  is,  srafaAetr/f  (f^ivrfiat,  possibly 
va^antTK  may  be  tlie  true  reading  agreeably  to. 
/<!/V/f,  iJj>tTif,  cii(xCvhc(,  which  go  just  before,  ac?- 
kortatrix. 

\'er.  9.  ^  counsellor  of  good  things.}  ,  (rJ^f u^jf , 
a-/a9ii)'.  The  opposite  part  of  the  sentence,  a 
"  comfort  or  an  encourager  in  cares  and  griefs,? 
shews  tliat  dyMr  here  means  in  prosperity. 

Ver.  11./  shall  hejound  oj  (juick  conceit,  and 
shall  he  admired  in  the  sight  oJ  great  men,'\  .  I'liis 
was  eminently  true  ot  the  real  Solomon,  as  an, 
pears  by  that  distinguishing  judgment. which.i 
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he  shewed  in  the  case  of  the  two  contending 
harlot?,  when  by  a  nice  decision  he  bron-i^iu  to 
liglit  what  artiHce  and  dissimiilalion  liad  con- 
cealed, and  artfidly  found  a  way  to  come  at 
even  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  and  to  unravel 
its  most  secret  intentions  ;  for  by  an  appear- 
ance of  severity  only,  without  any  violence  to 
the  parent  or  the  child,  nature  herself  at  once 
declared,  by  the  motions  and  sentiments  of 
either  tenderness  or  indifference,  which  were 
then  visible  without  disguise,  which  was  the 
counterfeit,  and  which  the  real  mother  ;  upoii 
which  the  text  adds,  "  that  all  Israel  heard  of 
the  judgment  which  the  king  had  judged  ;  and 
ihey  feared  the  king,  for  they  saw  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  was  in  him,  to  do  judgment," 
1  Kings  iii.  28. 

Ver.  12.  //  I  talk  much,  iAei/  shall  latf  iheir 
hands  upon  their  mouth.]  It  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pres-^ion,  and  implies  silence:  See  the  like, 
Ecclus.  Y.  12.  Prov.  XXX.  52.  The  poet  well 
expresses  it,  "  Digitocompesce  labellum."  Ac- 
cordingly Harpocrates,  by  the  ancients  feign- 
ed to  be  tiie  god  of  silence  is  pictured  with  his 
finger  on  his  mouth,  to  recommend,  by  this 
expressive  gesture,  either  a  well-timed  silence, 
'or  at  least  a  discreet  government  of  the  tongue. 
See  Stephan.  Diet.  Histor.  in  voce. 

Ver.  1.5.  likall  be  found  good  among  the  multi- 
tude and  valiant  in  tear.']  We  have  here  the  two  es- 
sential qualities  to  constitute  a  complete  prince, 
goodness  in  the  care  and  management  of  his 
own  people,  and  valour  to  head  them  in  any 
warlike  expedition  against  others.  Alexander 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  studied  much,  and 
repeated  often  that  fine  maxim  of  Homer,  which 
•:the  expression  of  this  writer  very  much  re- 
sembles, and  is  worthy  indeed  of  the  true  So- 
lomon : 

Virgil  has  happily  expressed  the  same  thought 
in  the  following  line  ; 

Farcere  subjectis,  isf  dehellare  superbos : 

Where  both  those  celebrated  poets  agree  with 
our  author,  in  making  the  excellence  of  a  king 
consist  in  goodness  and  clemency  to  his  own 
subjects,  and  in  martial  courage  to  reduce  an 
insulting  enemy  ;  in  being  amiable  to  the  one, 
and  terrible  to  the  other.  So  that  even  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  Paganism,  a  prince 
is  only  so  far  great,  as  he  is  tender  and  careful 
of  his  subjects  ;  nor  should  he  think  of  his 
.  power  but  with  a  view  to  do  good,  and,  in 


imitation  of  the  title  of  the  goiJ*.  to  place  the 
cliaracter  of  veri/  good,  before  vertf-  great,,  Ko  be 
oplimus  mdximus.,  like  Jupiter,  iiom  wliora  ha 
derives  his  power.  Seneca  has  an  observation 
to  the  sauu-  purpose,  "  Pioximum  Diis  locum 
tenet,  qui  se  ex  Deorum  natura  gerit  ;  hoc  af- 
fcGtare,  hoc  imitari  decet,  maximum  ita  haberi, 
ut  optimus  simul  habeare:"  Senec.  lib.  i.  Da 
Clem.  c.  19.  But  upon  the  comparison,  a 
prince  ought  to  prefer  the  amiable  name  of 
Pater  Patria;,  or  father  of  his  country,  to  all 
the  pompous  titles  and  appellations  whidi  vic- 
tory and  triumph  can  Jieap  upon  him,  and 
not  so  much  to  aim  at  his  own  glory,  or  the 
enlargement  of  his  dominions  through  ambi- 
tion, as  to  protect  his  subjects,  and  labour  to 
make  them  happy  ;  For  the  tiophies  of  even  a 
successful  war  are  not.. so  much  to  be  coveted, 
as  the  blessings  of  a  settled  peace  ;  nor  the 
conquest  of  foreign  nations,  as  the  love,  preser- 
vation, and  good  order  of  his  own  people. 

Ver.  16.  After  I  am  came  into  mi/  house.} 
Better  thus,  "  1  will  go  into  mine  house,  and 
will  repose." 

Ver.  18.  In  the  works  oj  her  hands  are  infinite 
riches.'^  rixSTOf  aVexw^nif,  i.  e.  Riches  which  are 
durable,  and  fade  not  away.  Vatablus  renders 
accordingly,  perennes  divitias,  and  the  Vulgate 
is  to  the  same  effect.  Calmet  understands  it 
of  riches,  "  Qui  ne  manquent  jamais."  And  that 
this  is  the  true  rendering,  appears  from  the 
like  expression  upon  the  same  subject,  ch.  vii. 
14.  where  wisdom  is  called  ^woLUfc(  oVtitMTrf, 
which  our  translators  rightly  there  render,  "  A 
treasure  that  never  faileth."  The  expr.ession, 
in  our  version,  seems  rather  to  denote  Ihequan- 
tity,  than  the  qualitij  of  the  riches,  and  so  it  is 
commonly  understood.  The  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  that  true  wisdom,  which  is  from  above, 
and  makes  us  wise  unto  salvation,  will  procure 
for  us  riches  which  fade  not  away,  together 
with  that  glory,  .satisfaction,  and  pleasure, 
which  preferment,  honour,  and  wealth,  the  re- 
wards of  other  studies,  are  only  faint  resem- 
blances of.  For  such  is  the  excellency  of  di- 
vine knowledge,  that  it  will  not  only  forward 
our  admission  into  heaven,  but  accompany  us 
thither:  St  Jerom  therefore  well  advises,  "  Dis- 
camus  in  terris,  quorum  nobis  scientia  perse- 
veret  in  ccelo."     Epist.  ad  Paulin. 

[Ibid.  Great  pleasure.  Ti^-\>K  iyahh,  good  or  pro- 
jttuhle  delight,  not  hurtful,  as  most  other   de- 
lights commonly  are.     TEj>4^/f  ayvM  is  Horace'? 
Utile  dulci.] 
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Ver.  19.  For  1  zcns  a  Tpitty  child,  and  had  a 
good  spirit^  n«rf  >)/<>;i'  w^m^,  •\'tj'^r,i  re  'ii.a)(j>v 
eiyxBr^.  Evfvfcc  answers  to  bona  indoles^  and  in 
•Tanius's  version  is  properly  expressed  by  it,  i.  e. 
I  was  naturally  well  disposed  towards  wisdom, 
and  of  a  good  capacity,  had  aqiiicknes  of  parts, 
and  readiness  of  apprehension,  and  a  soul  more 
snsceptible  of  instruction  than  many  others, 
and  superior  to  them  in  its  natural  talents  and 
endowments.  That  all  souls  are  not  equal  as 
to  their  disposition,  nor  equally  capable  of,  or 
inclined  to  wisdom,  is  the  sentiment  of  most 
writers,  particularly  St  Austin  says,  "  Alii  fatlii, 
alii  tardisjimi  ingenii,  &  ad  intelligendnm  quo- 
dammodo  plumbei,  alii  obliviosi,  alii  acuti 
memoresque  nascuntur,  alii  utroque  munere 
prifiditi  :"  Aug.  lib.  iv.  cont.  Jul.  c.  3.  But  I 
rather  chuse  to  understand  this  of  moral  dispo- 
sitions, and  of  the  inclination  of  the  soul  to 
goodness.  But  Philo's  notion  comes  nearest  our 
author,  "  VV^ho  acknowledges  two  sorts  or  spe- 
cies of  souls,  placed  in  tlie  air ;  that  some  al- 
ways continue  there,  and  others  descend  into 
and  inhabit  bodies  ;  of  the  latter,  some  apply 
themselves  to  sublime  and  useful  knowledge, 
which,  even  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they 
continue  to  pursue,  to  purchase  a  lifi;  incor- 
ruptible and  eternal  ;  but  others,  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  of  the  flcbh,  neglect  the  care  and 
study  of  wisdom,  are  intent  upon  riches  and  va- 
nity, and  attached  wholly  to  things  sensible 
and  corporeal."  De  Gigantibus.  Our  author 
mentions  it  as  his  good  luck  and  fortune  to 
have  a  soul  well  inclined,  and  of  the  better 
sort,  with  the  additional  happiness  of  its  being; 
joined  to  a  body  pure  and  undefiled.  I  say 
gijod  fortune,  for  the  learned  father  above  ob- 
serves upon  t\<tyi,t,  which  the  Vulgate  renders 
SOT  thus  ainn^  that  "  it  intimates,  that  he  receiv- 
ed his  good  spirit,  or  disj)osition  as  it  were  by 
accident,  by  the  free  donation  and  undeserved 
bounty  of  God's  goodness,  to  exclude  and  guard 
against  the  least  surmise  of  any  precedent  me- 
rit. Ad  Qujerettdum  suspicionetn  prcecedenlium  me- 
ritorum  sortis  nomen  accersit ^  Dc  Gen.  ad  Lit. 
lib.  X.  c.  18.  How  justly  this  remark  is  ground- 
ed, and  whether  this  writer  intended  such  a 
sense,  the  learned  will  determine. 

[ibid.  For  I  u as  a  willy  child. — But,  or  now — • 
St  r^rr.  J  This  and  tiie  following  verse  should 
be  pi;t  in  a  parcnthcbis. 

Ver.  20.  Yen,  rather  being  good,  I  came  into 
abod'i  un(kfiled.'\  This  sentence  seems  to  favour 
the  opinion  of  a  pre-existence  of  souls.  It  was 
a  notion  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  of 


the  Jewish  doctors  and  Rabbinical  writers,  and 
after  them  entertained  by  Origan,  and  some  o- 
ther  Christian  writers,  that  all  souls  were  created 
by  God  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  out  of  no- 
thing, and  were  reserved  and  deposited  in  some 
of  the  heavenly  regions ;  that,  according  to  their 
good  or  ill  behaviour  in  the  state  and  region  a- 
bove,  antecedent  to  their  being  incorporated  with 
mortal  and  earthly  vehicles,  they  were  after- 
wards, as  infinite  vvisdom  saw  occasion,  sent' 
down  into  bodies  ready  fitted  for,  and  properly 
disposed  to  receive  them,  and  were  accordingly 
lodged  here  below,  either  in  sickly  or  healthful, 
in  vicious  or  well-inclined  bodies.  This  notion, 
that  souls  pre-existed  and  descended  into  suit- 
able bodies,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees 
particularly,  which  they  are  thought  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  Platonists,  Joseph,  de  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  Philo,  who  upon  all  occa- 
sions speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
favours  this  notion  in  many  places ;  "  De  Con- 
fus.  Linguarum,  De  Gigantibus,  De  Abraham  ;" 
but  he  is  most  express  in  the  following  passage, 

TyiTut  Tuv  ^u^i^r,  a!  fiir  )tarix7iy  itli^naofxirai  <rdfia.<ri 
^■ryiloTc,    iixxi    nrfajfeioTalui    x^    ftKOTci/uaToi "   Ha- 

rum  aliae  descendunt  illigandae  corporibus  mor- 
talibus,  quotquot  viciniores  sunt  terrae,  aman- 
tioresque  corporum."  De  Somniis.  To  this  no- 
tion, that  question  of  our  Saviour's  disciples  is 
generally  thought  to  allude,  John  ix.  2,  "  Did 
this  man  sin,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born 
blind?"  And  some  have  interpreted  to  the 
same  sense  drxwTtci,  Philip,  i.  23.  and  i  xaifoc 

T>7c   t^ijf    aVa^Jo■tt.f,  2    Tim.    iv.    6.        But  iyoLMut^, 

even  though  we  should  understand  it  in  these 
and  other  places  where  it  occurs,  in  the  sense 
of  return,  rather  than  departure,  does  not 
countenance  the  notion  of  a  pre-existence,  as  it 
is  commonly  understood.  It  is  further  object- 
ed against  tiiis  passage,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  original  ?in  ;  ton  we  can- 
not suppose  the  body  of  any  descendant  of 
Adam  to  be  pure,  untainted,  or  undefiled,  as 
is  here  asserted,  nor  any  soul  to  enter  into  an 
eartnly  vehicle  that  is  entirely  clean  and  per- 
fect, and  altogether  free  from  any  original  lea- 
ven :  Nemo  mundus  d  peccato,  says  St  Austin,, 
nee  infans,  cu)us  est  urnus  diei  vita  .super  terrain. 
Confess,  lib.  i.  c.  7.  In  the  Belgic  version,  the 
translators,  in  their  preface  prefixed  to  tue  A- 
pocrypha,  single  out  this  passage  as  exception- 
able on  this  account,  see  Liniborch.  iheol. 
Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  "d.  To  obviate  this  objecuon, 
founded  upon  a  truth  which  we  must  all  own, 
and  do  sensibly  experience,  as  being  cquaiiy 
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by  nature  sinners,  and  children  of  wrath,  Cal-  to  evade  the  objections  iirp^cd  against  this  place, 
met  observes,  that  this  writer  is  not  to  be  un-  seem  weik  and  luibatisthctory,  I  mnst  ingenu* 
deratood  as  speaking  of  a  body  absolutely  pure  ously  acknowledge,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  fa- 
and  undefiled,  and  entirely  free  from  any  he-  voiir  of  IMatonism  ;  nor  is  it  ii!i|)robable  tliat 
reditary  infection,  but  of  a  body  less  corrupt  this  writer,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  Jtjw,  re- 
and  less  disposed  to  evil  than  many  others,  ceived  a  tincture  in  this  and  some  other  inslan- 
Moins  corrumpu  <Sr  moiti.'i  porle  an  mnl  <pie  beau-  ces  to  be  met  with  in  this  book,  from  the  pre- 
coup  d'  atttres.  Comment,  in  loc.  But  the  vailing  notions  among  his  countrymen.  I'his 
justness  of  tliis  solution  itself  will  perhaps  be  however  is  certain,  that  wiiether  we  under- 
disputed;  and  it  may  probably  be  questioned,  stand  this  verse  of  a  bods  absolutely  and  ori- 
whether  a  body  less  vicious,  or  less  subject  to  ginaily  chaste  and  undchicil,  tree  troin  all  taint 
human  corruptions,  can,  with  any  niore  pro-  of  original  sin  ;  or  of  one  suiyect  to  its  hailties, 
priety,  be  said  to  be  both  pure  and  undefiled,  lusts,  and  corruptions,  but  subdued  and  freed 
than  a  body  can  be  said  to  be  chaste  that  is  from  the  power  and  dominion  ot  them  by  tern- 
less  unclean,  or  sound  and  healthful  that  is  less  perance,  prayer,  and  religious  exercises ;  in 
infirm  and  sickly.  Lyrannus,  and  some  other  either  respect  we  cannot  well  understand  or 
commentators,  have  attempted  another  interpre-  apply  this  to  the  true  Solomon,  whose  purity 
tation  of  the  place  to  the  following  sense,  "  En-  more  especictlly  cannot  be  mentioned  to  his 
creasing  more  and  more  in  virtue  and  goodness,  honour. 

1  came  to  have  a  body  chaste  and  undefiled,"  ("Ibid.  Being  good.']  ayaSo?  ar.  The  author 
which  is  founded  upon  the  rendering  of  the  speaks  of  the  soul  here  in  the  same  gender  as  if 
Vulgate,  "  Et  cum  essetn  raagis  bonus  veni  ad  it  were  the  \hole  person,  according  to  that  of 
rorpus  incoincpiinatum  ;"  i.  e.  says  Tiriniie,  Cicero  in  Somn.  Scip.  mens  ciijusque  is  est 
"  Cum  magismagisque  pervirtutum  exercitium  quisque*  Strictly  speaking,  he  should  have 
crescerem  in  boniiate,  eo  deveni  ut  etiam  cor-  written,  a'yaOw  ijo.  (>(  ^i-xO  n^kv  at  <rajux  d^lx/lor. 
pus  mihi  esset  bene  temperatum,  mundum.  The  ditHculty  of  this  passage,  which  is  thought 
&  castum  :"  Comment,  in  loc.  And  even  to  be  insuperable  as  the  context  stands  at  present, 
Messieurs  du  Port  Royal  take  it  in  the  same  is  removed  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter, 
sense,  "  Dcvenant  bon  de  plus  en  plus."  But  K^8ol' «'?  <ru/nx  d/Aiar1o( ;  or  rather,  beina good  {\n  my 
neither  docs  tliis  remedy  seem  quite  to  heal  the  pre-existent  stale,)  /  came  nad-'Jiled  into  a  bodif. 
sore  ;  for  the  true  rendering  of  the  Greek,  ^Ik-  And  that  iixiatloi  was  formerly  m  some  copies  is 
x«  %l  dyabk  t>V,  is  not  "  cum  essem  magis  bo-  certain,  because  the  Arabic  version  has,  "  Im- 
nuR,"  but  literally,  "  magis  vero,"  or  rather,  maculatus  ingressus  sum  in  Corpus ;"  df/.l'x.rlH 
*'  imo  vere  cum  essem  bonus  ;"  so  that  magis  probably  was  changed  into  dptixtlor,  to  make  it 
is  transposed  in  the  Vulgate,  either  designedly  agree  with  the  neuter  (!'2^ux.'] 
or  bv  accident:  Nor  h /^ahya  dyMt  the  usual  \ex.  11.  Neverlheie.'is,  when  I  perceived  that  I 
comparative  way  of  expression  among  the  could  not  otherwise  obtain  her,']  Trii;  lit 'in  in  'dKKu< 
Greeks,  but  dfxenuy,  or  ^iKTim,  as  in  the  La-  tVo^a/  tfKf<ii.rii(,  which  the  Vulgate  renders, 
tin  tongue,  we  do  not  usually  say  magi.i  bonus,  "  Ut  scivi  quoniara  aliter  non  possem  esse  con- 
hut  me/ior,  or  emendatior :  Nor  does  ^^9*1' «V  cTfi-  tinens,  nisi  Deus  dct,  adii  Dominum  ;" — And 
fta  df/fa/jot  signify,  "  I  came  at  length  to  have  a  knowing  that  the  gift  of  contineucy  was  from 
body  undefiTed,"  but,  "  I  entered  into  a  body  God,  and  that  his  grace  could  alone  preserve  me 
at  first  undefiled."  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  chaste,  I  prayed  unto  him;  which  Coverdale 
expressions  here  seem  to  favour  a  pre-existence,  follows  in  his  version,  "  When  I  perceaved  that 
and  this  yvriter  labours  as  it  were  to  establish  I  coulde  not  kepe  myself  chaste,"  &.c.  The 
that  notion,  using  an  iara^ifGunc  or  a  rhetorical  Syriac  also  takes  the  words  in  the  same  sense, 
correction  of  himself,  as  if  he  had  said  too  lit-  "  Sciens  quod  non  possim  me  ipsum  domare ;" 
lie,  in  the  words  4i/x«<  t?^cix'"  aV='8)7{ ;  as  the  and  St  Austin.  Confess,  lib.  x.  c.  31.  It  is  sur- 
.Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  boti)  understand  prising  that  an  interpretation,  which  is  by  no 
and  render  this  passage  in  a  sense  rai her  favour-  means  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  founded 
ing  the  notion  of  a  pre  existence  ;  the  former  probably  upon  a  mistake,  should  be  supported 
very  expressly,  "  I'roptcrboniiatem  meam  vcni  by  so  great  authorities  ;  for  it  seems  to  have 
in  corpus  puruni  ;"  and  the  latter,  "  imo  bo-  taken  its  rise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
n>is  eram,  idcoque  immaculatus  ingressus  sum  meaniag  of  the  Gieek  word  i/xfariif,  which  sig- 
in  corpus  ;"  and  lastly,  as  the  solutions  offered  nifies  both  contiuais  and  compos;  but  the  latter 
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sense,  which  is  followed  by  our  translators,  the 
Arabic  version,  Vatablus,  and  the  Geneva  Bible, 
is  far  preferable,  as  will  appear,  if  we  include 
the  19th  and  20th  verses  in  a  parenthesis,  as 
indeed  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  then  the  true 
sense  of  this  passage  v^ill  be  clearer,  and  the  con- 
nection more  visible  ;  for  the  meaning  will  then 
plainly  be,  "  I  went  about  seeking  wisdom,  to 
"  take  her  to  me,  and  I,  when  I  found  that  I 
"  could  not  otherwise  obtain  wisdom,  *'  Me  non 
"  aliter  fore  compotem  illius,  nisi  Deus  dederit," 
says  Junius,  "I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  for  it." 
There  is  the  same  mistake  in  the  Vulgate,  and 
upon  the  very  same  occasion,  Ecclus.  vi.  27. 
where  ifn^a'M  ■}uo//iki(,  in  the  Vulgate,  conthiens 

Juclns,  is  much  more  justly  rendered  in  oivr 
version,  "  When  thou  liast  got  hold  of  her 
(wisdom)  let  her  not  go,"  in  the  sense  which 
the  context  necessarily  requires.  Vatablus  and 
Junius  expound  the  place  in  the  same  manner  ; 
the  latter  expressly  renders,  "  Compos  factus, 
earn  ne  dimiltito."*  See  also  Ecclus.  xv.  i. 
where  there  is  the  hke  mistake  in  the  Vulgate. 

Ibid.  Except  God  _i;uve  her  mei\.  Wisdom, 
\yhich  is  here  meant,  and-  not  the  gift  of:  con- 
tinency,  (see  the  Note  above,)  like  other  good 
and  perfect  gifts,  is  "  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,"  James  i.  17. 
It  is  a  pretty  observation  which  Bishop  Sander*, 
son  makes  on  these  words,  and  very  applicable, 
"  That  those  perfections  and  virtues  which  the 
'*  heathen  moralists  call  t^ec,  or  habits,  the  a- 
"  postle  by  a  far  better  name  calls  Scfcif,  or  gifts, 
"  to  intimate  to  us  how  we  came  by  them,  and 
"  whom  we  ought  to  thank  for  them."  Serra. 
3.  ad  Clerum.  And  the  same  inspired  writer 
has  a  more  particular  direction  as  to  the  very 
point  before  us,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him,"  ch.  i.  5.  The  inr 
genious  Mr  Cowley  observes  of  Virgil,  "  That 
"  his  first  wish  was  to  be  a  good  philosopher; 
"  and  that  God,  whom  he  seemed,  to  underr 
"  stand  better  than  most  of  the  learned  heathens, 
"  dealt  with  him  just  as  he  did  with  Solomon.; 
•'  because  he   prayed    for  wisdom  in  the  first 

-  "  place,  he  added  all  things  else  which  were 
"  subordinately  to  be  desired."  S^e  Martyn's 
Georgicks,  lib.  ii.  p.  ig8. 

Ibid.  I praijed  unto  the  Lord,  and  besought  him  J\ 
To  apply  to  God  for  the  gift  of  wisdom,  who 
has  the  sole  disposal  of  it,  was  not  only  an  in- 
stance of  it,  but  a  sure  and  infallible  way  of  ob- 
taining it.  Philo  has  a  fine  obseivation  upon 
God's  disposal  of  his  gifts  and  graces,  a;  tuk  ^ol^Itm 


The  efficacy  of  prayer  was  what  the  heathens 
themselves  greatly  depended  upon  in  most  of 
their  great  undertakings.  It  has  been  observed 
by  critics,  that  Homer  hardly  ever  makes  his 
heroes  succeed,  unless  they  have  first  ofTered  a 
prayer  to  heaven  ;  whether  they  engage  in  war, 
go  upon  an  embassy,  undertake  a  voyage,  or 
whatever  they  enlerprize,  they  ahiiost  always 
supplicate  some  god ;  and  whenever  we  find 
this  omitted,  we  may  expect  some  adversity  to 
befal  them  in  the  course  of  the  story.  We 
must  likewise  mention  it  to  their  honour,  that 
they  prayed  to,  and  thanked  the  gods  for  the 
advantages  of  riches,  honour,  and  health ;  but 
I  cannot  find  that  the  heathens  ever  acknow- 
ledged God  for  the  author  and  giver  of  wisdom, 
or  indeed  of  any  .virtue.  Thus  Gotta  in  Tjully^ 
"  Num  quis,  quod  vir  bonus  esset,  gratias  diis, 
egit  unquam  ?  Jovemque  Optimum  Maximum 
appellant,  non  quod  nos  Justos,  Temperato*, , 
Sapienics  efficiat,  sed  quod  salvos,  incolumesi. 
opulentos,  copiosos.  Neque  Herculi  quisquani 
decimas  vovit  unquam,  si  Sapiens  factus  esset:" 
De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  iii.  How  much  finer  is 
this  writer's  descinption  of  wisdom  than  that  of. 
a  conceited  Stoick;  and  how  much  more  deser- 
vedly is  he  to  be  admired  for  referring  wisdom 
so  justly  to  its  true  original,  and  acquainting  us 
with  its  divine  extraction?  Hereia  our  author 
agrees  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  original 
of  wisdom,  which  assures  us,  that  it  is  he  who 
"  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not,"  and  "  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkne.ss,"  that  must,  in  this  case  more  parr 
ticularly,  "  shine  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God."  I  shall 
shut  up  this  chapter  with  an  apposite  and  fine 
reflexion  of  Messieurs  du  Port  Royal,  in  their 
comment  upon  this  place :  "  Happy  are  those 
"  that  have  this  knowledge,  that  wisdom  and 
"  all  perfection  come  from  God,  which  may  be 
"  called  the  knowledge  oi  the  truly  humble.— 
"They  know  all  things,  because  they  are  per- 
"  suaded  and  sensible  that  they  know  nothing  ; 
"  they  can  do  all  things,  because  tiiey  are  con- 
"  vinced  that  of  tiiemselves  they  caa  do  no- 
"  thing.  We  ought  therefore  to  put  up  often 
*'  to  God  that  excellent  prayer  of  St  Austin's, 
"not  very  unlike  the  beginning  of  this,  "Da 
"  mihi,  Domine,  gratiam  tuam,  qua  potens  est 
"  omnis  infirmus  qui  sibi  per  illam  conscius  sit 
"  infirmilatis.suas." 

CHAP.     IX. 

The   ARGOMENr. —  The  author's  prai/er  for  :eis>-  ■ 
dom  is  set  doii;n,  laherein  is  shewn  particular- 
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/y,  //or:>  necessary  the  gift  of  wisdom  is  to  en- 
able kin^s  and  rulers  to  discharge  their  high 
office  xoith  suficiency  and  credit.  The  praijer 
itself  is  so  like  that  of  the  real  Solomon,  I 
Kings  iii.  9.  xchivh  he  made  to  God  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  that  some  from  hence  have 
been  induced  to  ascribe  this  book  to  him.  Cal- 
met  sae/s.  This  prayer  is  continued  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  is  of  opinion,  that  the  book  itself  was  never 
fnishea,  or  at  least,  that  the  conclusion  of  it  is 
lost ;  for  the  author  does  not  conclude  his  prni/er, 
as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  should  have  dune, 
according  to  his  first  design.  Preface  sur  la 
Livre  de  la  Sagesse. 

/I  God  of  my  fathers.]  It  is  very  obser- 
vable, that  Solomon,  or  rather  this  writer, 
under  that  borrowed  character,  begins  his  prayer 
with  great  humility,  and  a  religious  spirit  of 
meekness.  He  beseeches  God  to  hear  him,  not 
for  his  own  merit  sake,  but  for  the  worthiness 
of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  for  Abraham  and 
David  his  father's  sake.  He  builds  all  his  hopes 
upon  the  pure  goodness  of  God,  as  knowing  that 
humility  is  an  essential  in  prayer,  and  the  most 
likely  means  of  success. 

Ibid.  Zx)rd  of  mercij,  who  hast  made  all  things 
with  till/  Kord.]  KJjut  tw  twwf  ov.  All  the  edfi- 
tions  which  retain  this  pronoun,  which  may  as 
well  be  omitted,  have  the  same  corrupt  reading, 
the  true  one  probably,  instead  of  av  may  be 
Kvfii  TV  i\iv(,  cv  0  'aomcoL(;,  x.  t.  x.  [This  reading 
wv  i  -aroimai  is  Confirmed  by  Acts  iv.  24.  AkToja, 
»u  0  &io(  0  vromai;  rh  vfatcr :  And  then  in  the  next 
verse  must  be  read  xa^ao^xiuacrac,  with  the  best 
copies,  (for  xalmxtvairaf')  which  further  confirms 
this  conjecture.]  Coverdale  seems  to  have 
followed  a  copy  which  read  so,  "  O  Lord  of 
mercyes,  thou  that  hast  made  all  thynges  with 
thy  word,"  i.  e.  who  spakest  all  things  into  be- 
ing, and  "  by  thy  almighty  fiat  they  are  and 
were  created."  Or,  who  madest  all  things  by 
thy  word,  thine  eternal  xsysc,  that  same  word, 
who  was  "  in  the  beginning  with  thee,  and 
without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made,"  John  i.  3.  In  this  latter  sense  Cal- 
met  understands  it,  "  Le  Seigneur  a  cree  I'Uni- 
vers  par  son  Verbe,  par  son  Fils ;"  and  so  do 
jnany  of  the  fathers. 

[Ibid,  'p.r  !xfi!>T»li  )^  S/xa/oTuVy.  According  to  equi' 
iy  and  righteousness  in  our  version.  Rather,  in 
holiness  and  riglitcousness.  So  Luke  i.  7-5. 
it  iai'oTtfii  x/  S/xaMffwV>i,  and  Ephes.  iv.  24.  in 
both  which  places  it  is  rightly  rendered,  in  Itoli- 


ness  and  righteousness.  "07»otdc  here  relates  to 
things  sacred  ;  W»t»Jrn  to  things  civil,  or  jus- 
tice between  man  and  n)an.  The  notion  of  e- 
quity  in  our  language  is  different  from  that  of 
07iiTn  in  Greek.] 

Ver.  4.  Give  me  nisdom  that  siltcth  by  thy 
throne,'^  i.  e.  The  assessor  of  thy  tiirone,  v/hich 
may  mean  more  than  being  present  with  God, 
viz.  assisting  in  his  counsels,  and  presiding  over 
them.  Sitting  here  may  be  considered  as  a 
technical  forensic  term,  and  not  only  to  imply 
a  right  of  judicature,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
in  many  places  of  Scripture,  Prov.  xx.  8.  Isa. 
xvi.  5.  but  even  dominion  and  sovereignty,  ac- 
cording to  St  Jerome,  Comm.  ad  Ephes.  by 
which  supreme  dignity  of  place,  wisdom  is  dis- 
tinguished from  ministering  spirits  ;  for  when 
angels,  principalities,  and  powers,  are  describ- 
ed as  attending  about  the  throne  of  Grod,  they 
are  generally  represented  as  standing  or  fall- 
ing down  before  it,  2  Chron.  xviii.  13.  Isa.  vi. 
2.  Rev.  iv.  10.  In  this  high  sense  some  primi- 
tive writers  have  explained  this  passage,  as  im- 
plying a  joint  sovereignty  of  the  Koyat  with 
God  :  See  vcr.  9,  10.  of  this  chapter,  where  the 
same  exalted  character  is  continued,  which 
seems  a  very  close  imitation  of  Prov.  viii.  espe^ 

Cially  ver.  275  I'l'"*  xVc/^a^t   riv  ifxth,   avfjiTCLfyifmr 

aura.  But  for  the  reasons  before  given,  (see 
note  on  chap.  vii.  26.  I  think  the  meaning 
rather  to  be,  that  wisdom,  as  a  Divine  attri- 
bute is  always  present  witii  God,  as  hisjoint- 
counseller,  his  assistant,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  and  the  partner  of  his  throne,  or 
tribunal,  that  she  always  exists  in  the  eternal 
mind,  is  privy  to  its  sovereign  decrees,  and  in- 
fluences all  its  deliberations  and  actions  ;  that 
wisdom  therefore  is  not  only  the  ornament,  but 
the  support  and  basis  of  God's  throne,  in  as 
high,  exalted,  and  proper  a  manner,  as  righ- 
teousness and  equity  are  by  the  Psalmist  said 
to  be  "  the  habitation  of  his  seat,"  Psal. 
Ixxxix.    13.  Philo  describes  justice  in  the  same 

manner,  riir  •nrdfUi^tv  hliLnv  rv  irol/lar  ijyt^ocof.    Plliio, 

De  Justitia. — &:  de  Joseph.  And  the  heathens 
made  her  equally  an  assessor  on  Jupiter's  throne, 
S/xK  o-mSjXf  Zi)»5f,  Sophocl.  in  Ocdip,  But  Plu- 
tarch expresses  himself  concerning  her  in  a 
manner  which  most  resembles  this  writer ; 
"  Justice,  according  to  his  description,  docs 
not  only  sit  like  a  queen,  at  the  right  hand  of 
Jupiter,  when  he  is  upon  his  throne  ;  but  she 
is  in  his  bosom,  and  one  with  himself." 

Ver.  5.    E\ac7toy  it  <rv>f<rei   xfi'(Tia(   *    ro/iur.      This 

is  not  rightly  translated  too  young  for  the  uh- 
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dersianding,    &c.       It  means,  deficient  in    tlie 
understanding  of  judgment  and  laws.] 

Ver.  6.  For  though  a  man  be  never  so  perfect 
among  the  children  of  men,  yet  if  thj  xdsdom  be 
not  ztifh  him,  he  shall  be  nothing  regarded."^  This 
observation  according  to  the  Comment  of  Mes- 
sieurs du  Port  Royai,  holds  true,  applied  to 
rulers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
state  :  "  For  though  a  man  have  all  know- 
ledge, and  be  so  consummate  in  wisdom  as  to 
discourse  even  with  the  tongue  of  angels,  though 
he  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysteries,  though  he  could  work  miracles, 
even  to  the  removing  mountains,  and  though 
he  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  yet  it  he 
is  devoid  of  the  only  true  wisdom,  that  wisdom 
which  proceedeth  from  God,  and  should  be 
employed  in  his  service,  he  may  appear  great 
indeed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but,  according  to  St 
Paul,  he  is  nothing,  or  will  be  accounted  as 
nothing,  in  the  sight  of  God."   1  Cor.  xiii.  2, 

Ver.  7.  Thou  hast  chosen  me  to  be  a  king  of 
ihij people. '\  Melchior  Canus  and  Sixtus  Senen- 
sis  lay  great  stress  upon  this  passage,  to  prove 
Solomon  the  writer  of  this  book  ;  but  their  way 
of  reasoning  will  prove  too  much,  for  if  a  bare 
assertion,  the  mere  assuming  the  person  of 
another,  shall  be  thought  sufficient  to  establish 
this  point,  then  the  Apostolical  canons  may, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  pronounced  canonical, 
for  in  the  last  of  them  we  meet  with  these 
words,  sr^ci^eti  r/uut  Tut ' KTro^ohav.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  assertion,  and  though  the  ti- 
tle itself  seemingly  bespeaks  them  to  be  the 
authors,  they  are  now  generally  decried  and 
disclaimed,  even  by  some  of  the  Romanists 
themselves  :  see  Rainald's  Cens.  Libr.  Apocr. 
Pracl.  \5.  It  is  most  probable  this  passage  of 
our  author  is  spoken  /xtjuxliKuc,  i.  e.  by  a  feign- 
ed representation  of  a  person,  to  takeaway  any 
odium  fiom  the  speaker,  and  to  give  the  great- 
er weight  to  what  is  delivered.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, no  character  was  so  proper  to  be  assum- 
ed as  that  of  Solomon,  who  himself  vvasa  king, 
and  emineut  aljovc  all  others  for  his  understand- 
ing and  wisdom  ;  because  instruction  offered 
and  inculcated  under  so  great  a  name,  would 
be  more  regarded  and  attended  to  by  persons  of 
the  same  high  rank  and  authority.  Such  a  rhe- 
torical artifice  we  often  meet  with  in  books  of 
oratory  :  Thus  Tully  sometimes  argues  under 
the  person  of  Cato  the  elder,  "  Omnem  scrmo- 
nem  tribuimus  Caloni  Seni,  quo  majorem  au- 
toritatem  habeat  oratio."  But  what  comes 
nearest  the  point  is,  that  Isocrates  inscribes  a 


whole  oration,  Nicoctes,  and  speaks  in  the  per- 
son of  that  king,  as  if  he  really  was  the  author, 
to  give  the  greater  sanction,  and  procure  more 
reverence,  to  the  duties  enjoined  in  it :  and  yet 
nobody,  from  that  name  or  title,  supposes  it  to 
belong  to  Nicocles,  or  that  it  was  any  thing 
else  but  an  ingenious  fiction  of  Isocrates. 
"  The  ancients,  says  Calmet,  do  often  call 
their  works  by  the  names  of  the  persons  they 
introduce  as  speaking  :  Thus  Plato  has  given 
to  his  dialogues  the  names  of  Socrates,  Tiraae- 
us,  Protogoras,  &c.  And  Cicero,. in  the  same 
way,  gives  to  one  of  his  pieces  the  title  of  Bru- 
tus, and  to  another  that  of  Hortensius.  Xe- 
nophon  styles  the  history  in  which  he  has 
drawn  tlie  model  of  a  complete  prince,  Cyrus, 
as  being  the  principal  person  or  character  in  it : 
but  none  will  pretend  that  these  were  wrote  by 
the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  for  it  is  a- 
greed  on  al!  hands,  that  Plato,  Cicero,  Xeno- 
phon,  were  the  true  authors  who  composed 
those  pieces  under  feigned  names  :"  Dissert, 
sur  I'  auteur  du  livre  dc  la  Sagesse.  And  in 
another  place  the  same  learned  writer  gives  the 
reason  for  this  artifice  and  invention  ;  "  It  may 
be  considered  as  a  prosopopoeia,  as  a  sort  of 
device,  wherein  a  person,  to  give  more  weight 
to  what  is  delivered,  speaks  in  the  name,  and 
assumes  the  person,  of  some  other  more  ancient. 
The  Scripture  has  some  instances  of  this  sort, 
as  that  artful  fiction  of  the  widow  of  Tekoah, 
S  Sam  xiv.  to  incline  David  to  fetch  home  Ab- 
salom ;  that  of  the  prophet,  1  Kings  xx.  35. 
to  rebuke  Ahab  ;  and  that  of  Nathan,  reprov- 
ing David  by  that  significant  and  fine  parable 
of  the  ewe-lamb,  2  Sam.  xii.  And  thus  the 
prophets  sometimes  introduce  God,  Moses,  A- 
braham,  &c.  speaking,  to  make  their  discourses 
more  lively  and  more  affecting."  Pref.  sur  le 
livre  de  la  Sagesse. 

^''cr.  8.  A  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle, 
which  thou  hast  prepared  from  the  beginning. "]  i.e. 
Upon  the  model,  says  Calmet,  of  the  taber- 
nacle, which  Moses,  by  God's  direction,  erect- 
ed for  the  people  in  the  wilderness;  and  the 
temple  was  a  true  resemblance  of  it  in  all  res- 
pects ;  only  what  was  small,  and,  as  it  were  in 
miniature  in  the  one,  was  inconceivably  grand 
and  magnificent  in  the  other;  but  the  disposition 
in  both  was  nearly  the  same,  and  framed  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  which  God  at  first  ex- 
hibited in  the  mount,  Exod.  xxv.  40.  The 
Arabic  version  understands  it  in  the  same  sense, 
"  Simile  tabernaculo  sancto,  cujustielineamen- 
tura   ab  initio  prccmisisti."     But  Grotius,  and 
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other  writers,  imclei'stancl  tliese  words  in  a 
higlier  sense,  viz.  that  the  temple  was  a  resenv- 
blance  of  heaven  itself,  prepared  by  God  from 
the  besinninor  for  the  righteous.  And  indeed 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  the  same  notion,  for 
they  fancied  three  heavens,  and  the  third  or 
hiu;hest  Iieaven  to  be  the  liabitation  of  God, 
and  of  the  blessed  ana;i'ls ;  and  to  tiiis  distinc- 
tion they  imat^i ned  the  Alriuiii,  Sanctuarittm, 
and  Sfincttim  Satic/orum ,  anssvered  in  the  temple 
and  tabernacle  :  the  encampment  of  the  twelve 
tribes  abon;  the  tabernacle,  they  fancied  like- 
wise to  be  a  representation  of  the  angels  and 
heavenly  host  about  the  throne  of  God  :  I'iiilo 
has  the  same  scntiaient  in  several  places,  and 
Josephus,  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  No  wonder  therefore 
that  this  writer,  from  the  great  analogy  and 
agreement  which'  the  Jews  supposed  betwixt 
them,  should  call  fche  temple,  in  which  was  the 
Sanctum  Sanc/orum,  the  resemblance,  or  image 
of  heaven  itself,  prepared  by  God  from  ever- 
lasting. This  is  the  language  of  an  inspired 
pen,  even  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
speaking,  ch,  viii.  5.  of  tlie  tabernaclcj  calls  it 
the  exemplar  and  pattern  of  heavenly  things; 
and  ch.  ix.  SI.  he  calls  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  the  figures  of  the  true,  or  celesti- 
al ones.  St  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  tem- 
ple, calls  it,  "  the  great  and  typical  fabric,  the 
image  of  the  whole  world,  both  sensible  and 
intellectual ;"  and  he  justifies  his  notion  from 
these  canonical  passages:  Homil.  de  Nativ. 
And  as  the  comparison  in  all  these  places  is 
made  to  heavenly  things,  so  St  John  in  the 
Revelations  describes  the  heavenly  sanctuary, 
by  representations  taken  from  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple, particularly  the  throne  of  God,  with  liis 
ministering  spirits,  is  represented  like  that  over 
the  ark,  where  the  Shechinah,  or  divine  glory, 
sat  encompassed  with  the  cherubiras.  See 
Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  torn,  i  j).  21.5.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  upon  the  Greek  read- 
ing of  this  passage,  viz.  /ni/Jtyi/xx  (T}<.mii(  ayjat  »r 
Tj^onloijuxTCLi;  ar'  d^x^^i  that  however  the  pas- 
sage itself  be  understood,  whether  of  the  hea- 
venly or  earthly  tabernacle,  aV  afx"f  seems  un- 
necessary after  erf  o^'Jo/vao-af.  1  would  therefore 
carry  these  words  forwards  to  tlie  beginning  of 
the  nex.t  verse,  and  read  «V  afx^<  5  /"'^*  <^  " 
cof/a,  X.  T.  K.  [The  present  construction  of  the 
Greek  is  right,  inasmuch  as  the  author's  intent 
was  to  tell  us,  that  the  holy  tabernacle  was  not 
only  prepared,  but  prepared  too  from  the  be- 
ginning :  however,,  to  maksi  the  sense  clearer, 


it  seems  necessary  tv>  separate  the  8th  and  9th 
verses  only  by  a  comma.] 

Ver.  1 1.  Kai  funa^et  /ui  if  tm  I'a^/i  dvl^i.  Per- 
haps the  true  reading  may  rather  be,  h  t» 
li^ix  avTK(,  by    her  right-hand.     As  ch.  v.  16. 

T«  ii^ix    (rxfra^ei  aurvf.      XIX.  8.    oi    (r  T/I    (rxfTa^o^tioi 

X^i}'-  However,  the  present  reading  may 
receive  some  coiintenaHcefrnm  Ecclus.  xiv.  97. 
Ver.  I  J.  iu^r  ukut  Mdii  hi  lie  tli'ii  can  1ciu>vo  the 
counsel  of  Gnd?  or  lohu  itiu  think  xckiit  the  mil 
of  tlie  L'trd  k  ?'\  From  this  passage  some  con- 
fidently affirm  St  Paul  borrowed  the  3+tli 
verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  llomans, 
and  therefore  they  would  infer  this  book  to  be 
canonical.  But  this  is  a  groiindk-ss^  pretence: 
for,  U/,  we  cLo  not  perceive  in  any  pm't  of  the 
New  Testament,  this,  or  any  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal book,  cited  or  rcterrcd  to  as  Scrij)ture. 
yt%.  It  does  not  follow  by  any  necessary  con- 
secpience,  that  such  sentences  in  Scripture  as 
are  like  and  parallel  to  some  others  in  apocry- 
phal or  ecclesiastical  writings,  should  be  really 
taken  from  thence  ;  nothing  being  more  com- 
mon,, tiian  for  different  authors  to  hit  upon  and 
agree  in  the  same  moral  maxims,  without  hav- 
ing read,  or  ever  seen  one  another's  writings. 
3f//y,  Some  of  those  very  sentences  which  are 
said  to  be  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  or 
Ecclesiasticus, occur  in  some  pan  of  those  books 
which  are  confessedly- canonical ;  and  particu- 
larly this  passage  of  St  Paul  is  in  the  same 
terms,  or  to  the  sanie  effect,  Isai.  xl.  l.J,  14. 
where  the  words  arc,  "  who  hath  directed  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor,  hath 
taught  him  ?  with  whom  took  he  counsel  ?  and 
who  instructed  him  and  taught  him  in  the 
path  of  judgment?"  That  St  Paul  had  this 
place  of  the  prophet  in  view  is  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men  :  Tertull.  cont.  Marc.  lib. 
v.  Basil  t!e  Sp.  Sanct.  cap.  5.  Dupin's  Hist, 
can.  ^thlij.  Supposing  St  Paul  does  actually 
refer  to  this  passage  in  the  book  of  '>V'isdom, 
does  not  the  same  St  Paul  confessedly  quote 
the  Heathen  poets,  and  some  ancient  apocryphal , 
book  for  the  story  of  Jannes  ajid  Jambres, 
2  Tim.  iii.  8.  And  does  not  our  .Saviour  him- 
self, in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  (see 
Bp.  Sherlock,  Dissert.  1.)  quote  another  sucli 
apocryphal  book,  under  the  title  of  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  and  appeal  to  it  as  contain- 
ing ancient  prophecies,  Luke  xi.  49.  did  a- 
pocryphal  writings  receive  any  higher  sanction 
or  authority  from  hence,  or  ever  any  one  ima- 
gine the  canon  of  Scripture  imperfect  for  tlie 
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v.-ant  of  them  r  One  may  easily  see  tlie  design 
<f  the   Romanists,   in   endeavouring  to    bring 

1  he  aprocryphal  books  into  the  canon;  they 
hope  by  their  authority  to  establish  some  fa- 
vourite notior'is  of  th.eir  church,  which  yet,  if 
examined  and  compared  with  the  original,  upon 
which  they  are  pretended  to  be  grounded,  will 
be  often  found  to  have  no  other  foundation  than 
in  a  wrong  version,  as  may  be  proved  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  books  of  Maccabees. 

Ver.  15.  For  the  corruptible  bodi/  presseth 
ffo:zn  the  soul,  and  the  et/rth/i/  tabernacle  weigfieth 
(form  the  mhicf  (hat  muscfh  trpon  manij  t kings. '\ 
TiJ^ff  tjKhoi:.  This  expression  is  manifestly  bor- 
rowed   from   the    Platonists.      Thus    Clemens 

Alexandrinus,   To  nuua,    yr'iyir  ipiTtr  0  UhxTur  cky.yoi;, 

Strom.  5.  We  meet  with  the  like  expression, 
■2  Pet.  i.  14.  Where  death  is  called  r  aVcSttr/c  t» 
(rKwJ/<a7oc.  But  the  description  of  the  body 
is  most  remarkably  exaggerated  by   St    Paul, 

2  Cor.  V.   I.    •)    tTiyeicc    )i//.ut    oiki'x  TV  dKr.t^f.       Philo, 

Jiippocrates,  and  other  Greek  writers,  in  like 
manner,  use  to  <rx«rcc  for  a  human  body  ;  and 
Lucretius,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  uses  va^- 
in  the  same  sense,  lib.  iii.  v.  441.  We  may 
hence  therefore  very  properly  render  ianwaair 
it  rifih,  John  i.  14.  "  he  dwelt  in  a  human  bo- 
dy amongst  us."  See  Pcarce  in  Longin.  p.  102. 
This  powerful  pressure  of  the  body  is  so  appa- 
rent, that  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  wiser 
heitthens :  Hence  the  Platonists  frequently  im- 
pute the  diminutions  of  the  powers  of  the  soul 
to  its  conjunction  uith  the  body.  And  in  the 
ancient  Academical  piiilosophy  it  was  much 
disputed,  whether  that  corporeal  and  animal  hfe, 
which  was  always  drawing  down  the  soul  into 
terrene  and  material  things,  was  not  more  pro- 
perly to  be  styled  death  than  life :  See  Smith's 
Sel.  Desc.  p.  447.  There  is  a  thought  not  unlike 
this  in   Philo,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken 

from  Plato  in  Cralyl.  5  y^  ar^x  Tin;  faah  avTO 
[fii^a]    etva.1    r~i(  -^v^tii:,  d(  Tt^a/t^t'fijf  if  Tu  fui  zrafiitli. 

S.  Leg.  Ailegor.  lib.  i.  The  Pythagoreans 
looked  upon  the  body  as  no  better  than  the  pri- 
son of  the  soul,  i?(  •|i'X'^«  IxT/AulK^mv,  as  Philo  ex- 
pressly calls  it,  De  Migiat.  Abrah.  And  to  this 
agrees  that  of  Scipio,  "  Imo  vero,  inquit,  ii  vi- 
vunt  qui  c  corporum  vinclis,  tanquam  e  carcere, 
evolaverunt ;  vestra  vero  quae  dicitur  vita,  mors 
est :"  Somn.  Scip.  c.  3.  Xenophon  introduces 
Cyrus  speaking  after  the  same  manner  to  his 
children  just  before  his  death ;  "  I  could  never 
think  that  the  soul  while  in  a  mortal  body  lives, 
and  when  departed  out  of  it,  dies,  or  that  its 
consciousness  is  lost,  when  it  is  discharged  out 


of  an  unconscious  habitation  ;  but  that  it  theft 
truly  exists,  when  it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance."  In  the  same  contemptible  manner 
the  saints  and  martyrs  speak  of  the  flesh,  calling 
it  the  chain  and  burden  of  the  spirit ;  hence  we 
find  them  praying  and  longing  with  St  Paul,  to 
be  dissolved  and  set  at  liberty  from  it,  as  soon  as 
God  pleased  :  Theophyl.  in  Luc.  ii.  Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  lib.  li.  Ambrose  De  Bon.  Mortis. 
"  This  state  of  human  imperfection  is  finely  re- 
presented, says  Sr  Austin,  by  that  woman  which 
had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,"  Luke 
xiii.  J  I.  "  and  was  bowed  together,  and  could 
in  no  wise  hft  up  herself,  who  was  immediately 
made  straight  and  loosed  from  htr  infirmity," 
by  the  powerful  Spirit  of  our  Saviour  working 
on  her,  whose  cure  is  a  figure  or  emblem  of 
man's  recovery  from  the  bondage  of  sin  through 
the  power  of  grace.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
because  mens  thoughts  are  apt  to  wander  and 
grovel  upon  the  earth,  through  the  infirmity  of 
the  flesh,  that  the  priest  calls  upon  us,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  to  lift  vip  our 
hearts,  Sursum  Corda."  Aug.  De  vera  Relig. 
— De  bono  Perseverant.  So  likewise  Antonin. 
lib.  iii.  Horace  exactly  expresses  our  author  in 
what  follows : 

Corpus  onusitim 
Hesternts  vitiit  animum  qUoque  pragravat  una, 
Atque  affigit  hunu  divina  particulam  aurte. 

Sat.  lib.  ii. 

Virgil  too  has  some  fine  thoughts  upon  this  oc- 
casion ;  he  shews  how  the  Vigor  Animae  is  im- 
peded by  the  body  in  the  following  lines, 

Nox'ta  corpora  tardant, 
Terrenique  hebetant  artus,  moribundaque  membra. 
Hinc    metuunt    cupiuntque,     dole/it   gaudentque,    neque 

auras 
Respkiunt,  clausa  tenebris  i*f  carcere  caco. 

And  even  after  death,  he  imagines  some  Sordcs 
contracted  from  its  union  with  the  body,  stiil 
to  adhere  to  it,  and  therefore  supposes  it  to  un- 
dergo a  sort  of  purgation  in  another  state  : 

Quin  \S  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit. 

Not!  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  JunditUs  omnes 

Corporea  excedunt  pestes;  penitusque  necesse  est 

Multa  diu  citicreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 

Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  JEn.  vi. 

[Ibid.  B|>/9a  tit.  This  verb  is  here  used  tran- 
sitively, which,  I  believe,  is  not  common. 

Ver.  16.  Hard' 11  do  Xi;e  guess  aiight  at  lldiigs 
that  are  upon  earth  ....  Hut  the  ttungs  that  ore 
in  heaven,  vs ho  huth  searched  out  .^'^  This  writer 
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argues  very  justly  here  from  our  ignorance  of 
natural  causes,  which  we  every  day  see  and  ex- 
perience, to  our  imperfect  views  and  conjectures 
of  things  spiritual  and  invisible  ;  for  since  the 
most  illuminated  understanding  in  this  world 
sees  only  in  part,  and  cannot  have  a  perfect  or 
adequate  idea  of  things  that  shall  be  revealed 
more  fully  hereafter,  reason  should  confine  itself 
within  its  own  province,  and  not  attempt  the 
knowledge  or  explanation  of  such  arcana  as  are 
confessedly  out  of  its  reach.  ''  If  1  have  told 
you  earthly  things,"  says  our  blessed  Saviour, 
"  and  ye  believed  them  not,  how  shall  ye  be- 
lieve, if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?"  John  iii, 
12.  It  is  a  very  just  observation,  therefore,  of 
Lord  Bacon's,  "  That  he  laboured  in  vain,  who 
shall  endeavour  to  draw  down  heavenly  mysteries 
to  human  reason  ;  it  rather  becomes  us,  says  that 
great  philosopher,  to  bring  our  reason  to  the  a- 
dorable  throne  of  divine  truth."  The  heathens 
have  prettily  couched  this  moral  in  that  excel- 
lent fable  of  the  golden  chain,  with  which  nei- 
ther gods  nor  men  were  able  to  draw  Jupiter 
down  to  the  earth,  but  he  could  with  ease  draw 
them  up  to  heaven.  If  this  observation,  even 
of  an  apocryphal  writer,  was  but  well  weighed, 
the  great  advocates  for  the  all- sufficiency  of  rea- 
son, would  surely  be  more  modest  and  humble, 
nor  would  the  credibility  of  mysteries  be  so  ob- 
stinately disputed. 

f  Ver.  I7>  Byxw  St  <r¥  Ti(  tyro,  I'/xii  nu  tSaxaf,  Stc. 
I  think  the  particle  aV  is  "wanting  to  the  sense, 
and  the  Greek,  t/'c  «V  'iyya,  «  ^aw,  &c.  "  And  who 
could  have  known  thy  counsel,  if  thou  hadst 

not  given,"  &C.    So  Ch.  Xi.  25.  n«c  St  'ifjietvn  ar  n, 

CI  ^ji  CXI  ^Bi\y,aa( ;  "  And  how  could  any  thing  have 
endured,  if  it  had  not  been  thy  will.^"  where 
the  construction  is  the  same.] 

Ver.  18.  For  so  the  zoai/s  of' them  which  lived 
on  the  earth  were  reformed,  and  men  xmere  taught 
tlfe  things  that  are  pleading  unto  thee.^  To.  afts-*'  <;». 
Would  not  this  be  more  corrected  if  we  read, 
TO.  a'f era  cci  ?    The  sense  is  sufficiently  clear,  viz. 
that  through  the  help  and  instruction  of  wis- 
dom, mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
have  been  informed  in  their  duty,  and  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  and  plea- 
sure, by  the  careful  observance  of  which  they 
were  preserved  both  from  sin  and  punishment. 
The  Vulgate  very  properly  restrains  this  to  good 
-men,  which  otherwise  might  seem  too  general. 
This  appears  from  the  ancient  patriarchs,  who 
lived  before  and   after  the  flood,  and  through 
wisdom  kept  themselves  free  from  the  general 
corruption,  and  escaped  those  evils  which  others 


suffered ;  many  of  whom,  as  instances  of  this 
truth,  are  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  which 
in  some  editions  begins  with  this  verse.  The 
ancient  versions  differ  very  much  in  the  ren- 
dering of  it,  some  understand  it  of  the  future, 
some  of  the  present ;  but  it  seems  best  to  refes 
these  words  to  the  times  past,  from  the  very  early 
instances  which  immediately  follow. 


C    II    A    P 


X. 


The  Argument. —  The  great  advantages  of 
isisdoin  are  enumerated  from  the  earliest  account 
of  t'uiie  ;  ttuU  such  as  mould  not  be  conducted 
btj  it  have  been  miserahle,  excniplified  in  Cain 
and  his  descendants ;  and  such  as  htwcjulluwed 
its  guidance  harce  remurkubltf  prospered,  Jrmn 
Adam  to  Moses  inclusiveli/. 

QHE  preserved  the  first  formed  father  of  the 
iQor Id  that  ~cas  created  alone.']  Mo^ok  /{m^iy'in. 
Does  this  mean,  that  Adam  alone  was  created 
by  a  true  and  proper  creation,  and  that  all  o- 
thers,  as  being  descended  from  him,  were  formed 
out  of  him,  as  from  a  pre-existing  principle  ?  or 
does  it  mean,  that  Adam  was  created  when  no- 
thing else  existed  ?  This  cannot  be  the  sense, 
as  the  works  of  the  former  days,  and  even  the 
serpent  amongst  the  rest,  were  confessedly  be- 
fore him  :  Or  are  we  to  understand  this  of  the 
creation  of  Adam  before  the  existence  of  Eve, 
or  any  of  the  human  species  .-*  But  is  not  as 
much  implied  in  his  being  called  here  wjimloTAa- 
rof,  and  srariij)  itio-^w  ?  Or  is  it  usual  to  express  one 
and  the  same  thing  by  three  synonimous terms? 
I  am  inclined  to  conjecture,  that  the  true  read- 
ing here  is,   ja^vov    nSsyla,    and    not    /xhoy   xliT^-iyrx, 

as  all  the  copies  have  it  ;  which  mistake  might 
easily  happen  from  the  likeness  and  affinity  of 
the  sound  :  i.  e.  wisdom  preserved  Adam  free 
from  all  harm  and  danger,  when  he  was  placed 
alone  and  by  himself  in  paradise,  see  Gen.  ii.  8. 
where  the  LXX  read,  tfvTt-jcty  h  &il;  nafa'5c«r«c,  jj 
'ikio  iy.ti  rot  ay^^tdmy .  Nor  am  I  quite  singular  in 
this  interpretation  ;  Tirinus  expounds  the  pas- 
sage in  the  same  manner,  "  Quamdiu  solus  fviit, 
nee  a  consorte  solicitatus  ad  malum."  See 
Comment,  in  Loc.  [Alone,  i.  e.  single.] 

Ibid.  And  brought  him  out  of  his  fall!]  It  was 
wisdom  which  preserved  Adam  in  paradise 
when  alone,  and  after  his  fall,  by  particular 
grace  vouchsafed  to  him,  produced  in  him  hu- 
miliation and  repentance  proportionate  to  his 
great  transgression.  He  was  sensible,  upon  his 
expulsion  from  paradise,  that  all  that  sad  train 
of  evils  and  miseries  which  he  saw  entering  into 
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the  world,  and  now  are  natural  and  hereditary  to 
the  whole  species,  were  so  many  punishments 
brought  into  it,  and  imposed  upon  his  posteri- 
ty, purely  on  his  account ;  he  considered  the 
growing  wickedness  of  the  world  as  introduced 
and  occasioned  by  him  ;  he  considered  the  mor- 
tality of  his  descendants,  their  frequent,  and 
often  violent  deaths,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
s^n.  These  reflections,  arising  from  his  ingrati- 
tude to  God,  and  his  affectionate  concern  for  his 
unhappy  race,  sunk  so  deep  into  the  mind  of  the 
first-formed  father  of  the  world,  that,  during  the 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  which  he  lived  uj>- 
on  earth  after  his  fall,  he  coiitinued  under  such 
a  lively  sense  of  his  sin,  and  God's  just  displea- 
sure, that  he  became  an  humble  and  remark- 
able penitent.  This  penitence,  or  recovery  of 
our  first  parents  from  their  fall,  which  seems 
here  referred  to,  has,  by  some  of  the  fathers, 
been  represented  as  the  effect  oi  the  grace  of 
the  second  Adam,  to  whom  the  glory  of  being 
the  deliverer  of  the  first  was  justly  due,  and 
been  maintained  by  the  church,  in  the  most 
early  times,  as  a  catholic  truth,  Irena^us,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fcecond  century,  reckons 
it  accordingly  (lib.  i.  c.  31.)  among  the  here- 
sies of  Tatian,  that  he  held,  that  Ada^n  and  Eve 
were  not  saved  :  "  For,  says  that  Father,  as  Je- 
sus Christ  had  undertaken  to  redeem  man  from 
the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  give  him  the  glory  of  the  delivery  of  our 
first  parents  from  it ;  for  he  would  not  have 
been  so  entirely  victorious  over  the  devil,  if  he 
had  left  them  under  the  hands  of  that  apostate 
spirit,  v/ho,  by  his  subtilty,  had  taken  them  out 
of  God's  hands."  Iren.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.  St  Aug. 
Epist.  99.  ad  Evod.  TertuU.  lib.  ii.  cont.  Mar- 
cton.  Epiphan.  Hseres.  46.  This  was  the  sense 
of  antiquity  concerning  Adam's  fall,  and  his 
happy  recovery  fiom  it.  Milton  has  finely  re- 
presented Adam's  tender  concern  for  his  un- 
happy posterity  in  the  following  lines: 

/4/1  tJuU  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  htget, 

Is  propagated  curse.     0  voice,  once  heard 

Delightfully,  Encrease  and  multiply. 

Now  death  to  hear  !  for  ivfiat  can  I  encrease^ 

Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head  ? 

TV  ho,  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 

The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 

My  head  :  111  fart  our  ancestor  impure 

For  this  we  may  thank  Adam,  Book  x. 

Which  concludes  with  Adam's  seeking  peace 
and  forgiveness  of  God,  whom  he  had  offended, 
by  supplication  and  repentance  : 


So  spake  our  father  penitent,  tior  Eve 

Felt  less  remorse  :    They  forthwith  to  the  place 

Repairing  where  hejudg'd  tliem,  prostrate  fell 

Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confessed 

Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 

Tfateri/tg  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 

Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 

Of  sorroiv  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek. 

It  is  observable,  that  Moses,  in  the  Book  of  Ge- 
nesis, where  be  mentions  Adam's  fall,  says  no- 
thing of  his  repentance,  which,  though  it  be 
not  expressly  asserted  in  the  text,  yet  neither 
can  any  thing  certain  or  conclusive  to  the  con- 
trary be  inferred  from  Moses's  silence  :  Thig 
author  has  supplied  what  is  there  wanting,  and 
acquainted  us  with  the  opinion  of  those  of  his 
time,  with  respect  to  this  very  important  in- 
quiry. "  The  church  of  God  hath  always  be- 
lieved that  Adam  repented  and  laid  hold  on  the 
mercy  of  a  second  covenant,  and  was  received 
again  into  divine  favour,  though  there  be  no  ex-» 
press  mention  of  this  in  his  history.  Thus  we 
do  not  read  of  any  precept  or  law  given  by  God 
to  Adam  after  his  fall,  but  we  find  the  practice 
of  sacrificing  in  his  family.  And  it  is  scarce  to 
be  imagined,  that  he  invented  that  right  of  his 
own  head ;  he  was  taught  it,  therefore,  by  the 
command  and  institution  of  God.  And  it  is 
highly  reasonable  to  think,  that  at  the  same 
time,  when  God  gave  a  second  law  and  institu- 
tion, he  encouraged  him  also  to  the  obedience 
of  it,  by  a  promise  of  acceptance  and  restitution 
to  his  former  favour.  Upon  this  hupe,  doubt- 
less, he  renewed  his  allegiance  to  his  Creator, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  worship  and  service 
of  God,  and  taught  his  sons,  Cain  and  Abel,  to 
do  so  likewise."  Bishop  Bull's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p. 

340.34'- 

Ver.  2.  And  gave  hlin  pmeer  to  rule  over  all 

ihinz^.^  Before  his  fall  God  gave  to  Adam  the; 
dominion  over  the  creation,  Gen.  i.  28.  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  upon  his  transgression. 
God  deprived  him  of  it  by  way  of  punishment, 
at  least  for  a  time,  or  in  part,  and  upon  his 
sincere  repentance,  restored  him  to  his  full  so- 
vereignty and  power.  This  seems  to  be  the  sen- 
timent of  this  writer,  who,  after  the  mention  of 
Adam's  recovery  from  the  sad  consequences  of 
his  fall,  says,  that  God  "  gave  him  power  to 
rule  all  things,"  which  cannot  relate  to  the  ori- 
ginal grant,  which  was  previous  to  his  misfor- 
tune.    Perhaps,  instead  of  the  present  reading, 

ilttich  Ti  avToi  h^un  xfarSooLi  UTsoi/luy,  the  true  one 
may  be,  arilaxiy  Tt  aura  i<s)(yY  xfaTmai  avdr%i- 
or    thus,   iliiKir    Ti    auTO    iv^ut    Xj!«7w«i    <tv    sr«jcj«f. 
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i.  e.  "  She  resisred  to  him  the  power  of  rul- 
ing all  things/'  or,  "  She  gave  him  the  pow- 
er again  to  rule  all  things."  And  such  a  fresh 
donation  of  power  seems  necessary  ;  for,  as 
Calmet  judiciously  observes,  "  Avant  son  pe- 
che,  toutes  choses  lui  etoient  souniises  ;  il  exer- 
coit  sur  elles  un  empire  libre,  aise,  agreable,  vo- 
lontaire,  tant  de  sa  part,  que  de  la  leur  :  mais 
depuis  sa  chute,  il  ne  consfirva  qu'  avec  peine 
le  reste  de  domaine  que  Dieu  lui  avoit  laisse  ;" 
i.  e.  "  Before  the  fall,  Adam's  government  of 
the  creatures  was  free,  easy,  and  agreeable,  and 
their  submission  voluntary  and  willing  ;  but  af- 
ter the  fall,  he  with  difficulty  maintained  his  so- 
vereignty ;  and  the  state  of  his  affairs  being  al- 
tered, called  for  the  same  or  a  greater  power." 
Comment,  in  Loc. 

Ver.  .'3.  When  the  unrighteous  xcent  awaij  from 
her  in  his  anger.']  i.  d.  Cain,  who  liad  no  regard 
either  to  wisdom,  jViety,  or  even  humanity  : 
He  is  eminently  called  the  unrighteous  here, 
because  he  committed  the  first  act  of  violence 
in  the  world,  as  the  Scripture  calls  him,  for 
the  same  reason,  "  the  offspring  of  the  wicked 
one,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,'* 
k  ntstynfhi  1  John  iii.  19.  And  his  brother 
is  there  denominated,  righteous  Ahel,  from  his 
extraordinary  and  exemplary  goodness,  Matth. 
xxiii.  3j. 

ibid.  He  perished  also  in  the  furij  voheremih 
he  murdered  his  brother.  For  -whose  cause  the 
earth  being  droxcned icith  theJlood.'\  Tiie  Scripture 
makes  no  mention  of  the  perishing,  or  death,  of 
Cain  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  read  that  God  pro- 
longed his  life  in  a  miserable  estate,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  vengeance,  and  to  continue  Cain's 
punishment :  and  fcr  this  reason  he  gave  a  strict 
charge,  that  no  one  should  for  this  fact  destroy 
him,  threatening  to  take  vengeance  sevenfold 
upon  any  tfiat  should  kill  him,  Gen.  iv.  15. 
God  is  said  also  to  have  set  a  mark  upon  Cain, 
i.  e.  to  have  given  him  a  sign  or  token  to  assure 
him,  that  none  should  take  away  his  life.  See 
Shuckford's  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  How  there- 
fore are  we  to  understand  this  writer,  when  he 
says  here,  that  Cain  perished  also  in  the  fury 
wherewith  he  murdered  his  brother?  did  Cain 
then  perish  at  the  same  tiirfe,  and  by  the  sudden 
and  violent  effects  of  the  same  fury  and  passiou  ? 
or  shall  we  imagine  him  to  allude  to  a  tradi- 
tional story  among  the  Rabbins,  that  "  Lamech 
being  blind,  took  his  son  Tubal  Cain  to  hunt 
with  him  in  the  woods,  where  Cain  used  to  lurk 
up  and  down  in  the  thickets,  afraid  of  the  com- 
merce and  society-  of  men  ;  that  the  lad  mistook 


him  for  some  beast  stirring  in  the  bushes,  and 
that  Lamech,  by  the  direction  of  Tubal  Cain, 
with  a  dart,  or  arrow,  killed  him."  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  think  that  our  author  refers 
to  this  uncertain  tradition,  which  has  no  coun- 
tenance from  any  good  history,  and  is  generally 
exploded  as  an  idle  and  unsupported  conceit. 
Nor  can  the  meaning  be,  that  Cain  perished  Ib 
the  deluge,  which  happened,  as  is  generally 
agreed,  about  ann.  mun.  1656.  see  Usher's  an- 
nals ;  long  before  which  time  Cain  was  dead. 
Much  less  reason  is  there  to  assert,  that  the  de- 
luge happened  purely  upon  his  account,  or  was 
occasioned  by  his  single  transgression,  as  the 
sense  seems  to  be  of  our  present  version.  I 
think  therefore  that  our  translators  have  quite 
mistaken  the  sense  of  this  place,  which  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  Cain  solely  or  exclusively, 
which  seems  manifest  from  the  following  rea- 
sons :  1st,  "aX/xcc  is  improperly  joined  with 
avtxTruKilo,  except  we  suppose  that  more  persons 
perished,  id/i/,  ' hliK^oKTotm  ^v/jioi,  expressed  in 
the  plural  number,  relates  not  to  Cain's  fury, 
which  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  but  to 
persons  of  the  like  bloody  temper  and  disposi- 
tion. 3</A/,  The  Arabic  version  expressly  un- 
derstands it  of  such  persons,  which  renders, 
"  Periit  una  cum  animabus  fratricidis."  ^.ih/i/, 
Coverdale's  version,  following  the  ancient  Vul- 
gate, renders,  "  The  brotherhed  perished  throw 
the  wrath  of  murthur;"  which  means  a  number 
of  persons,  probably  a  whole  fraternity  or  kind- 
red, that  perished  on  that  account.  It  remains 
then  to  enquire  next,  what  wicked  and  unhappy 
persons  are  here  meant  in  particular.  This 
difficulty  Origen,  who  incidentally  mentions  this 
passage,  helps  us  to  explain,  who  understands  it 
of  the  descendants  of  Cain  :  for  in  the  antedi- 
luvian world  there  was  not  only  a  general  neglect 
of  virtue,  and  pursuit  of  wickedness,  but  there 
was  one  reigning  crime,  which  Moses  takes  no- 
tice of  in  particular,  viz.  that  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence.  This  expression,  and  the  severe 
law  made  against  murder  soon  after  the  flood, 
makes  it  probable,  that  the  men  of  this  first 
world,  especially  the  descendants  of  Cain,  had, 
in  imitation  of  him,  and  by  the  evil  influence 
of  his  example,  taken  great  and  unwarrantable 
liberties  in  usurping  upon,  and  destroying  the 
lives  of  one  another ;  these  ^eem  to  be  the 
persons  whom  this  writer,  for  their  unnatural 
and  bloody  temper,  styles  ahihip»Klctci  S-ufj^cl,  for 
whose  sake,  and  upon  account  of  whose  violence 
and  bio  id-shedding,  the  deluge  really  happened. 
Hence  then  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  conjecture. 
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that  the  true  reading  of  the  next  verse  is  not, 
h'  or,  but  h'  0,  and  most  probably  the  copy 
v/hich  Origen  made  use  of  read  so  ;  for  he  ex- 
pressly renders,  "  Hanc  ob  causam  diluvium  fit, 
ut  deleatur  Cain  semen,"  that  God's  purpose  in 
bringing  the  deluge,  was  to  extinguish  the  pos- 
terity of  Cain  ;  Ohg.  in  Evang.  Joh.  See  also 
St  Basil.  Orat.  6.  Sc  Aug.  DeCivit.  Dei,  lib.  xv. 
c.  24.  And  the  Comment  of  Messieurs  du  Port 
Royal,  which  understands  it,  "  De  Cain,  &-  des 
autres  mechans  qui  I'avoient  imite."  This  is 
further  confinned  from  the  testimony  of  the  son 
of  Sirach,  Ecclus.  xl.  10.  who,  enumerating  the 
several  instruments  of  God's  vengeance  against 
the  wicked,  as  the  sword,  famine.  Sic.  imme- 
diately adds,  jj  u'  ttv-ni;  iyirtjo  o  KxlaitKusfiii;,  that  for 
their  sakes  came  the  deluge,  i.  e.  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  such  ungodly  and  bloody  minded  men 
as  went  in  the  ways  of  Cain,  as  St  Jude  expresses 
it.  For  the  single  fact  of  Cain,  though  very 
shocking,  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  alone  ot 
bringing  the  univei-sal  deluge,  nor  of  conse- 
quence enough  toinvolve  the  whole  earth  in  it ; 
but  when  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence, 
through  the  wicked  manners  and  attempts  of 
Cain's  descendants,  then,  or  on  that  account, 
God  destroyed  the  earth  with  a  fiood.  We  may 
lastly  add  the  authority  of  the  Arabic  version-, 
to  establish  this  conjecture,  which  reads,  as  I 
before  observed,  "  Periit  una  cum  animabus  fra- 
.tricidis,"  and  then  adds,  "  ob  id  obrulam  diluvio 
terram,"  &.c.  and  Vatablus,  I  observe,  renders 
in  like  manner.  Such  being  then  the  fate  of 
Cain's  descendants,  Cain  himself  may  with  pro- 
priety enough  be  said  to  have  perished  with 
them,  inasmuch  as  his  whole  race  thereby  be- 
came extinct.  The  words  therefore  almoi;  cj>oi.-T'^\tlo 
are  not  to  be  understood  of  Cain  personally,  as 
our  version  takes  them,  but  as  consequentially 
suffering  in  the  destruction  of  his  posterity. 
From  this  general  calamity  of  the  flood,  we  may 
make  this  useful  reflection,  that  it  is  no  security 
to  ungodly  persons  that  there  are  great  numbers 
of  them,  they  ought  rather  for  that  cause  to  be 
80  much  the  more  apprehensive  of  speedy  and 
dreadful  judgments.  For,  because  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  number,  because  all  flesh,  as  the 
Scripture  expresses  it,  had  corrupted  themselves, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  were  so  much 
the  nearer  destruction,  and  it  involved  them  for 
that  reason.  ["aS/ksc  and,S/'xaw  are  often  used  by 
this  author,  and  always  express  no  more  than 
one  single  person  :  so  that  avta.-Tah.ilo  is,  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  referred  to  dltK^o/iiun  bnuoic.  But  how 
this  last  word  can  signify  animabus,  or  persons, 


I  do  not  well  apprehend  ;  and  am  inclined  ts 
think  that  the  author  wrote  dliKfoKioroK  ^u/aikoTc' 
'  Periit  una  cum  uacundis  fratricidis  :"  he  perish- 
ed together  vvilh  the  passionate  murderers  06 
their  brethren,  i.  e.  with  the  men  of  that  agev 
whose  predominant  vice  was  that  of  anger  and- 
rage  (arising  from  i/Vtjxipac/a,  pride)  and  the  con- 
sequence of  it,  violence  and  murder.] 

V^tT.  4.  IVisdum  again  presened  it.  i.  e.  Bjr* 
preserving  Noah  and  his  family,  by  whom, 
and  their  posterity  in  successive  ages,  the  earth- 
was  replenished  by  degrees,  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  world  at  length  inhabited.  We 
may  also,  with  Messieurs  du  Port  Royal,  con- 
sider this  preservation  mystically,  for  the  ark 
was  a  figure  and  type  of  the-  cluncli,  as  Noali 
and  his  family  were  of  the  members  of  it,  whose 
preservation  in  the  flood  prefigured  also  our 
redemption  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  or  bap- 
tism, as  St  Peter  explains  it,  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  So 
that  the  power  of  one  and  the  same  element, 
may  be  considered  as  the  end  or  destruction 
of  vice,  and  as  the  original  and  fountain  of 
virtue. 

Ibid.  And  directed  the  course  of  the  righteous ' 
in  a  piece  of  mood  of  small  vafue.]  "  Per  con- 
teniptibile  lignum,"  according  to  the  Vulgate  ;; 
see  note  on  ch.  xrv.  6.  Our  author  intends 
here  no  reflection  on  the  structure  or  useful- 
ness of  the  ark,  which  was  the  design  of  infi-- 
nite  wisdom,  and  the  work  of  a  whole  century, 
and  so  conveniently  contrived,  as  to  contain 
Noah,  (whose  very  name,  according  to  Philo, 
signifies  righteous,J  and  his  family,  and  all  liv- 
ing creatures,  according  to  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  them  ;  he  speaks  only  as  to  appear*- 
ance,  and  as  it  was  then  judged  ;  for  while  it 
was  building  it  appeared  so  contemptible,  that 
Noah  and  his  sons  were  laus^lied  at  tor  their  de- 
sign,  as  being  seemmgly  unable  to  endure  such 
a  conflux  of  waters.  And,  indeed,  that  such  a 
piece  of  wood  should  ride  safely  when  all  the 
high  hills  were  covered,  and  not  be  overset  by- 
winds  or  waves,  or  the  many  violenfshocks  it 
must  necessarily  meet  with  ;  that  it  should 
net  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  rocks  which 
were  invisible,  nor  sink  under  so  prodigious  a 
weight  ai5  it  contained,  displays  most  illustrious- 
ly the  power  and  providence  of  God,  who 
chuses  to  eff"ect  his  purposes  oftentimes  by 
means  the  most  unpromising  and  unlikely.. 
Nor  is  the  wisdom  of  God  leas  to  be  admired  in 
the  contrivance  of  the  ark,  which  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  a  world  within  itself,  than  his  infinite 
power  in  directing  it ;  for  it  has  been  dcmortr 
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strated  mathematically,  that  tlicre  was  suffi- 
cient room  in  it  to  contain  all  the  things,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  vvhicli  it  was  designed 
for  ;  and  that  the  measure  and  capacity  of  the 
ark,  which  some  sceptics  have  made  use  of  aa 
an  argument  against  the  Scripture,  ongiit  ra- 
ther to  be  esteemed  a  most  rational  confnma- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  of  the  wisdom  that 
designed  it:  See  Bishop  Wilkins's  Essay  on  a 
Heal  Character.  Nor  is  Aratus  to  be  under- 
stood as  designing  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the  ark,  or  its  structure,  when  he  calls  it  in  what 
follows,  oKtyn  i,vKO¥,  a  term  as  diminutive  as  that 
used  by  our  author, 

0(  y  iVi  vi^FU 
Phanotn.  p.  32.  Ed.  Oxon, 

Ver.   5.  Moreover  tlie  natkms  in  their  wick- 
ed conspiracy  being  confounded.^     Our   version 
here  is  faulty,  the  true  rendering  seems  to  be, 
*'  When  the  nations  around  conspired  or  join- 
ed together  in  wickedness:"  "  Lorsque  les  na- 
tions conspircrent  ensemble  pour  s'  abandon- 
iicr  au  mal,"  says  Calmet,  and  with  him  agree 
Messieurs  du  Port  Royal  ;  and  the  Vulgate  ren- 
ders accordingly,  "  In  consensu   nequitije  cum 
se  nationescontullissent  ;"i.  e.  when.they  were 
over  run  with  idolatry  ;  for  neither  the  creation 
of  the  world,  nor  the  universal  deluge,  nor  the 
confusion  of  languages,  could  preserve  the  be- 
lief of  one  supreme  God  only  ;  but  the  new 
world  was  as  universally  over-run   with    poly- 
theism and  idolatry,  as  the  old  world  was  with 
violence,  and  the  very  dispersion  ot 
probably  contributed    to   it.     Then, 
the  nations  around  were   sunk  into 
God  called  Abraham  from  Chaldea,  whom  the 
context  shews  to  be  here  meant.      This  1  take 
to  be  a  truei*  sense  of  the  place,  than  with  some 
to  interpret  it  of  the   conspiracy    to   build  the 
tower  of  Babel.     The   learned   Usher,  it  must 
be  confessed,  seems  to  understand  it  in  this  lat- 
ter sense,  for  in  his  account   of  that  bold  and 
presumptuous   design,  lie   refers  to  this  very 
place,  which  is  somewhat  surprising  ;  for  this 
cannot  be  reconciled  even  with  his  own  chrono- 
logy, for  the  building  this    tower  was  A.  M. 
1757,  and  Abraham  was  not  born  till  A.M.  2008. 
Calmet  therefore  mentions  this  in  his  Preface, 
as  an  objection  against  our  author,  "  11  semble 
croire  qu'  Abraham  etoit  au  tcms  de  la  con- 
struction de  la  lour  de  Babel  :"   But  this  ana- 
chronism is  removed  by  the  sense  which  I  have 
given  of  this  passage. 


mankind 
when  all 
idolatry, 


Ibid.  She  found  out  the  righteous,  and  preserved 
hi*n  blumelcHS  unto  Uod.'\     Some  have  asserted, 
that  Abraham  not  only  lived  blameless  in  the 
m'dst  of  idolatrous  nations,  but  that,  even  in 
his  father's  hi>use,  where  he  spent  the  first  part 
of  his  life,  he  preserved  himself  free  from  the 
idolatrous  worship  which  infected  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  ;  see  Sherlock  on  Div.  Provid. 
p.  293.     But  others,  with  more  probability,  say, 
that  he  was  at  first  engaged  in  this  wrong  way 
of  worship,  and,  like  other  Chaldaeans,  adored 
the  sun  ;  Phil.  De  Abrah.  Clem.  Recogn.  hb.  i. 
Cyril,  cont.  Jul.  lib.  iii.  Suidas  voce   ACfaau ; 
but  that  by   God's  giving  him  a  better  under- 
standing he  renounced  it ;  and  on  this  account 
he  is  said  to  have  suffered  a  severe  persecution 
from  the  Chaldeans,  who  threw  him  into  a  fiery 
furnace,  from  which  God  miraculously  rescued 
him  ;  Hieron.  Tradit.  Hebr.  in  Genes.     And 
indeed  the  text  of  the  ancient  Vulgate,  Nehem. 
ix.   7.   seems  to  confirm  this  tradition,  which 
reads,  "  Eduxisti  eum  de  igne  Chaldaeorum  ;" 
and  the  Jews  generally  assert  the  same.     How- 
ever this  be,   which  probably  is  a  mistake  from 
confounding  the  word  ur,  which  signifies  both 
fire,  and  the  city  from  which  God  called  Abra- 
ham, it  is  certain  that  Abraham,  from  the  timfe 
of  his  call,  A.  M.  2083,  (see  Usher's  Annals,) 
became  the  great  restorer  and  reviver  both  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  to  a  corrupt  world  ; 
and  we  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof  of  his  ex- 
traordinary piety  and    virtue,  than    that   God 
thought  him  the  fittest  person  to  reveal  himself 
to,  and  to  begin  a  new  reformation  of  the  world 
by.     It  is  very  likely  Abraham  demonstrated  to 
his  father  the  vanity  of  idols,  since  he  engaged 
him  to  forsake  the  city  where  he  was  settled  ;  see 
Calmet's  Diet,  in  voce  Abr.mw.     And  by  his  own 
sons  an  d  his  nephew  Lot,  he  spread  the  true  religion 
far  and  wide,  and  their  very  numerous  descen- 
dants carried  the  knowledge  of  it  still  farther. 
After  all  this  care,  we  cannot  think  that  Abraham 
relapsed,  but  that  God  preserved  him  blameless 
ever  after.     We  are  not  therefore  to  understand 
this  passage,  as  if  Abraham  was  always  free 
from  idolatry,  for  that  Terah  and  all  his  children 
were  infected  with,  by  living  among  the  Chal- 
daeans  and  sorcerers,    which    are   synonimous 
terms  in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  see  Usher's  Annals, 
torn.  i.   p.  7.     But  the   meaning  here  is,  that 
when  God  removed  him  from  the  infection  of 
Chalduea,  and  vouchsafed  to  him  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  religion ;  through  his  assistance  he 
continued  pure,  and  was  not   any  more   pol- 
lutedv 
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Ibid.  And  kepi  him  strong  against  fiii  tender 
einnpassion  towards  his  son.^  The  rendering  li- 
terally is,  "  She  kept  him  strong  in  his  bowels 
towards  his  son,"  as  the  marginal  reading  is; 
i.  e.  she  gave  him  strength  to  vanquish  the  ten- 
derness which  he  had  for  his  son  ;  [But  iw)  may 
here  signify  avainsf,  as  well  as  in,  Luke  xii.  52. 
Tjieif  iri  l-jTi,  ^  SJa  tT/  TfKTi,  "  and  kept  him  firm 
against  his  tenderness  towards  hi-.  son."j  for 
Abraham  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  God,  that 
he  was  dead  to  all  the  moving  calls  of  nature 
and  instinct.  Nor  is  such  an  instance  of  obe- 
dience to  be  wondered  at  in  him,  whose  faith 
was  so  strong,  that  he  was  verily  persuaded  that 
God  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  from  the  dead  again 
after  the  sacrifice,  to  make  good  his  promise  to 
him  of  a  numerous  progeny.  "  What  a  number 
"  of  virtues  meet,"  says  St  Ambrose,  "  in  this 
"  single  action  !  the  piety  of  the  patriarch  ap- 
"  pears,  in  his  readiness  to  offer  up  his  son  at 
♦*  God's  command  ;  his  courage  is  displayed,  in 
"  resisting  the  sentiments  of  nature  on  so  trying 
•*  an  occasion  ;  his  justice,  in  returning  to  God 
"  that  which  he  had  received  from  his  liberality  ; 
"  and  his  faith,  in  believing  that  God  could  re- 
"  store  him  from  the  dead,  and  bring  him  from 
"  the  deep  of  the  earth  again."  Ambros.  De 
Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

Ver.  6,  7.  W/ten  the  uugodltj  perished,  she  de- 
livered the  righteous  man,  ivhojied  from  the  fire 
which  fell  dozvti  upon  the  Jrve  cities ;  0/  xohose 
wickedness,  even  to  this  day,  the  zcasfe  land  that 
smoketh  is  a  testiniumj,  and  plants  hearing  fruit  that 
never  come  to  ripeness.^  K.a{TC!pofv/}a  (pvra.  drihifiv 
ufa.11;.  Philo  describes  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  where  Lot  dwelt  in  the  same  terms,  »"  fhi^, 
y..  T.  \.  "  Vim  vitalem  in  summam  sterilitatem 
convertit  flamma,  ita  ut  nihil  superesset,  unde 
vel  fructus  vel  herba  germinaret,  in  hodiernum 
usque  malo  durante ;"  where  the  learned  editor, 
referring  lo  this  place,  very  judiciously  con- 
jectures, that  tkc  true  reading  of  itis,  artKeVir  ottu- 
ja(c,  Manp;ey's  Philo,  De  Abrah.  vol.  ii.  Grotius 
thinks  it  probable,  that  by  plants  hearittg  fruit 
that  nezcr  come  to  ripeness,  may  be  meant  fruits 
in  appearance  only  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  au- 
thor seems  to  allude  to  the  apples  of  Sodom  in 
particular,  which  are  said  to  have  been  beautiful 
in  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  within  were  full 
of  rottenness.  Messieurs  du  Port  Royal  under- 
stand it  in  like  manner  of  trees,  "  Qui  portent 
des  fruits  bastards  semblables  aux  autres  en  ap- 
parence,  mais  qui  se  reduissent  en  cendre  lors 
qu'on  les  ouvre  :"  Comment,  in  loc.  And  this 
TertuUian  confirms,  "  Sodoman  &  Gomorram 


igneus  imber  exussit,  olet  adhuc  incendio  terra, 
&  si  qua  illic  arborum  poma,  oculis  tcnus, 
caeterum  contactu  cinerescunt :"  And  thus  So- 
linus  describes  them  :  "  Pomum  quod  gignitur, 
habeat  licet  speciem  maturitatis,  mandi  tamen 
non  potest,  nam  fuliginem  intrinsecus  favillaceam, 
ambitus  tantum  extimse  cutis  cohibet,  qua)  vel 
levi  pressa  tactu,  fumum  exhalat,  St  fatiscit  in 
vagum  pulverem  ;"  Solin.  Polyhistor.  c.  37, 
But  Josephus's  account  comes  nearest  our  author, 
who,  speaking  of  this  once  happy  region,  says, 

<^a(ri  B{  0/  ctviStixy  o'liiruo^ar  x.if(tvvl>7i:  KCtlcupf.iyn,  k.   t.  *.. 

"  Fertur  eam  ob  incolarum  impietatem  fulmi- 
nibus  conflagrasse.  Adhuc  ignis  a  Deo  immissi 
reliquias,  &-  oppidorum  quinque  isthic  videre 
licet  umbram  :  Insuper  &«-  fructus,  specie  quidem 
&  colore  edulibus  similes  sunt,  manibus  autem 
decerpti,  in  favillam  &.  cinerem  resolvuntur." 
Lib.  v.  de  Bello  Jud.  c.  8.  Nothing  was  more 
known  or  celebrated  among  authors,  sacred  and 
profane,  than  this  fire  which  fell  down  upon 
Pentapolis,  or  the  five  cities  of  Sodom.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  lib.  xix.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  and 
Philo,  speak  of  it  as  burning  in  their  times ;  and 
some  have  thought  St  Jude  alludes  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  fire,  ver.  7.  and  that  he  calls  it, 
sri/ji  aidrKK,  because  it  continued  bvirning ;  see 
Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  Chrysost.  Horn.  xix.  ad.  pop. 
Antioch.  Maccab.  lib.  iii.  But  [  shall  not  be 
so  disingenuous  as  to  omit  what  Mr  MaundreJ, 
who  was  upon  that  spot,  says,  viz.  "  That  he 
"  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  such  fruit  hcre- 
"  abouts ;  nor  was  there  any  tree  to  be  seen, 
"  from  whence  one  might  expect  such  a  fruit; 
"  and  adds,  that  he  believes  its  very  being,  as 
*'  well  as  its  beauty,  is  a  fiction  :" — Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  85.  The  Vulgate 
renders  "  Incerto  tempore  fructus  habentes  ar- 
bores,"  intimating,  that  the  fruit  growing  here 
was,  on  this  account,  unlike  all  other  fruit, 
which  has  a  certain  and  fixed  season  of  being 
ripe,  but  this  never  came  to  perfection  ;  see 
Tirin.  in  loc.  We  find  that  Homer  had  a  no- 
tion of  this  great  truth,  that  God  sometimes 
exerts  his  judgments  upon  guilty  cities,  by  send- 
ing a  real  fire  from  heaven  upon  them  in  a  sig- 
nal and  terrible  manner.  See  Iliad,  lib.  xxi. 
And  the  fate  of  these  cities  suggests  a  very  use- 
ful reflection,  That  though  the  patience  of  God 
bears  with  the  crimes  and  impenitence  of  man- 
kind, even  for  several  ages,  yet,  when  his  justice 
shews  itself  at  last,  it  is  so  destructive  and  in- 
exorable, that  nothing  can  withstand  or  avert  it. 
From  this  destruction  of  Sodom,  we  may  like- 
wise further  see  the  truth  of  our  author's  obser- 
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vation,  that  the  punishment  is  usually  propor- 
tioned and  adapted  lo  the  nature  of  the  crime  ; 
for  these  wretched  cities,  burning  with  unna- 
tural lust,  and  impure  fires,  are,  by  a  correspon- 
dent vengeance,  overthrown  and  consumed  by 
fire. 

Ibid.  Aud  a  standing  pillar  of  saU.'\  The 
Vulgate  itnd<ix%,  Jigmcatum  satis,  others  call  it, 
cumulus,  and  soim  columna  suits;  the  last  is 
most  agreeable  to  tlie  Greek,  ^Un  a\«f.  [It 
should  be  thus,  "  And  a  pillar  of  salt  fixed  as  a 
monument,"  &-c.  or,  "  and  a  fixed  pillar  of  salt, 
a  monument  of  an  unbelieving  soul,"  or  person. 
For  troxJf,  when  a  thing  is  spoken  of,  hath  a 
passive  signification,  sture  f actus,  Jixns  :  which 
the  Vulgate  shewed  he  understood,  in  making 
use  of  the  v/oxiS.  Jigmeutum  ?xovnjigo.  Our  ver- 
sion puts  in  is,  which  is  not  understood  or  v/anted 
in  the  original,  when  rightly  read  and  pointed, 

viz.    K/    arihiTiy   aTrd^xt;    xaf^rofofvylx    (pulx,    X/    oLTTirvcuc 

4 '•'X''5i  S^c.]  Sulpitius  beverus  says,  "  Reflexit 
oculos,  statimque  in  molem  conversa  traditur." 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  authors  probable, 
that  the  statue  retained  her  own  form ;  so  St 
Cyprian  seems  to  have  imagined, 

Stetit  ipsa  sepulcrum, 
Tpsaque  imago  sibi,formam  sine  corpore  servant. 

This  pillar  was  subsisting  in  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus,  who  says,  that  it  was  then  standing,  and 
that  he  himself  saw  it,  Wa^t^yM  ^l  aurh,  trt  ji>  tvr- 
lioL/xuet,  Anticf.  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  Later  writers  attest 
the,  same  of  their  times  ;  Benjamin  the  Jew,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  it  in  his 
Itinerary  ;  and  some  more  modern  authors  speak 
of  it  as  yet  existing,  Sao  quasi  sale  condtttt,  as 
Bishop  Fell  jocularly  speaks  of  it.  Adricomius 
quotes  three  authors  that  were  eye-witnesses  of 
it ;  and  he  particularly  tells  us  its  situation,  that 
it  stands  between  Engaddi  and  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
Theatrum  terras  sanctae,  p.  55.  Mr  Maundreli, 
en  the  other  side,  gave  so  little  credit  to  the 
reality  of  this  pillar,  that,  though  he  wanted  not 
curiosity,  yet  he  wanted  faith  to  induce  him  to 
go  to  see  this  monument  of  Lot's  metamorphosed 
wife  ;  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  85.  Various 
have  been  the  conjectures  of  learned  men  about 
^e  reality  of  this  pillar  of  salt.  Some,  with 
much  subtiky,  understand  a  pillar  of  salt  to 
signify  only  an  everlasting  pillar,  of  what  mat- 
ter soever  made,  in  the  same  sense  as  they  in- 
terpret the  covenant  of  salt.  Num.  xviii.  19* 
Others.  Iiave  fancied  that  this  history,  like  that 
•f  Nabal,  i  Sam.  xxv.  37.  is  to  be  understood 
comparatively,  that  Lot's  wife  was  as  a  pillar  of 
sail;,  as  Niobe,  according  to  the  fable,  which 


most  probably  took  its  rise  from  this  history,  is 
said  to  have  been  turned,  through  grief,  into  a 
sort  of  stone  ;  but  there  is  move  reason  to  un- 
derstand this  literally.  But  it  will  then  perhap* 
be  asked,  how  it  happened  that  this  woman  was 
not  destroyed  with  tire  and  coniumed  to  noth- 
ing, as  the  Sodomites  were,  but  was  converted 
by  the  powerful  wraih  of  God  into  this  pillar  of 
salt,  a  perpetual  spectacle  for  all  beholders. 
To  this  enquiry  1  shall  return  an  answer  in  the 
words  of  a  polite  writer,  w ho  explains  this  ac», 
cident  in  tlie  following  manner:  "  That ,  as 
"  thunder,  or  rather  lightning,  stifi'ens  allani- 
"  mals  it  strikes  in  an  instant,  and  leaves  ihem 
"  dead  in  the  same  posture  in  which  it  found 
"  them  alive,  this  unhappy  woman's  body  being 
"  prepared  by  heat,  and  penetrated  and  en- 
"  crusted  with  salt,  which  fell,  down  from  hea- 
"  ven  in  great  quantities  upon  this  devoted  re- 
"  gion,  might  long  subsist  as  a  statue  of  salt,  in 
"  the  very  posture  in  w-hich  this  judgment  from 
"  heaven  found  her.  Nor  is  there  much  dif- 
"  ficulty  in  conceiving  how  salt  should  continue 
"  so  long  undissolved  in  the  open  air,  since  it 
"  is  well  known  to  naturalists,  that  rocks  of  salt 
"  are  as  lasting  as  any  other  rocks :"  Revela- 
tion Examined,  vol.  ii.  p.  229.  Pliny  mentions- 
a  mineral  kind  of  salt,  which  never  melts,  and 
serves  for  building  as  well  as  stone,  lib.  xxxi. 
c.  7.  The  reason  wliich  Tertullian  assigns  for 
the  durableness  of  this  pillar,  "  Quod  perpetuis 
temporibus  reparetur,  St  si  quis  advena  formam 
mutilaverit,  vulnera  ex  sese  complet,"  is  so  sur- 
prising and  incredible,  that  it  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  fable  or  legend,  handed 
down  by  an  imperfect  tradition,  upon  no  betier. 
foundation  than  another  story  relating  to  this 
woman,  which  for  decency  sake  I  forbear  to 
mention. 

Ibid.  A  monument  of  un  unbelieving  soul.']  It 
would  be  better  rendered,  "  A  monument  of 
the  unbelieving  soul."  And  so  Coverdale's  aod 
the  ancient  English  versions  render,  "  A  token 
of  remembrance  of  the  urU'aythful  solue."  [Then 
T«c  must  have  been  in  the  Greek.  The,  empha- 
tical,  cannot  possibly  be  expressed  without  the 
article,  either  here  or  p.  13.  or  indeed  any 
where.]  The  transgression  of  Lot's  wife  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  following  particulars : 
I.  She  was  delivered,  with  her  husband  and 
daughters,  out  of  Sodom,  and  brought  forth  by 
the  angel's  own  hands.  2.  She  was  warned  that 
she  should  not  look  bacjc,  nor  abide  in  all  the 
plain,  lest  she  perished.  3.  There  was  a  city 
very  near  to  them  appointed,  which  she  niighi: 
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easily  have  Reached,  and  been  in  safety.  4.  She 
had  her  husband  and  children  with  her,  whom 
she  ought  to  have  accompanied  ;  but  she  ne- 
glects these,  and  not  believing  the  angels  that 
Sodom  would  be  so  soon  destroyed,  would  in- 
dulge a  criminal  curiosity  of  looking  back  ■  her 
punishment,  therefore,  for  these  reasons,  was 
just.  Many  useful  reflections,  for  the  conduct 
of  others,  have  been  raised  from  the  signal  mis- 
fortune of  this  woman.  Our  Saviour,  we  may 
observe,  to  guard  his  disciples  against  any  hard- 
ness of  heart,  bids  them  to  remember  Lot's  wife, 
Luke  xvii.  32.  lest  they  also  should  perish  thro' 
unbelief.  St  Austin  says,  ♦'  That  God  chose  this 
public  punishment  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  pro- 
claim to  them  to  beware,  by  her  example,  not  to 
look  back  to  a  wicked  Sodom,  i.  e.  not  to  return 
to  their  old  vices,  from  which  they  have  been 
called  away  by  some  gracious  means  that  God 
hath  afforded  them  *.  "  Quo  pertinet  quod  pro- 
hibiti  sunt  qui  liberabantur  ab  angelis  retro 
respicere,  nisi  quia  non  est  animo  redeundum  ad 
vetercm  vitam,  qua  per  gratiam  regenerati  exui- 
mur?"  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  c.  30.  The  like 
useful  inference  St  Cyprian  draws  from  this  ac- 
cident, Epist.  xi.  But  St  Clement  most  fully 
expresses  the  sense  of  this  and  the  former  verse, 
and  how  we  should  improve  by  the  history  of 
their  misfortunes  :  "  By  hospitality  and  godli- 
ness was  Lot  saved  out  of  Sodom,  when  all  the 
country  round  about  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone ;  the  Lord  thereby  making  it  mani- 
fest, that  he  will  not  forsake  those  that  trust  in 
him,  but  will  bring  the  disobedient  to  punish- 
ment and  correction  :  For  his  wife,  who  went 
out  with  hira,  being  of  a  distrustful  mind,  and 
not  continuing  in  the  same  obedience,  was  for 
that  reason  set  forth  for  an  example,  being  turn- 
ed into  a  pillar  of  salt  unto  this  day  ;  that  so  all 
men  may  know,  that  those  that  are  double- 
minded  and  distrustful  of  the  power  of  God  are 
prepared  for  condemnation."  Clement.  Epist. 
i.  c.  II.     See  also  Cyr.  Catechet.  Mystag.  i. 

Ver.  8.  So  that  in  the  things  wherein  they  offend- 
ed, they  could  not  so  much  as  be  bid.']  This  re- 
flection refers  not  to  Lot's  wife  only,  but  regards 
equally  the  Sodomites,  Cain,  and  his  descend- 
ants, and  the  several  faulty  instances  before 
mentioned  ;  all  of  whom,  through  iheir  igno- 
rance of,  or  disregard  for,  true  wisdom,  fell  into 
very  grievous  transgressions,  and  are  recorded  as 
so  many  standing  monuments  of  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God  against  such  abominable  practices, 
the  shame  whereof  they  inherit  even  at  this  day. 
Calmet  applies  this  even  to  Lot  himself,  who 


slighting  the  direction  of  the  angds,  who  or- 
dered him  to  escape  to  the  mountains,  retired 
into  a  cave,  was  overtaken  with  diimkenness, 
and  committed  incest  with  his  daughters;  crimes 
which  arose  from  his  neglect  of  true  wisdom, 
and  are  a  lasting  reproach  upon  this  otherwise 
righteous  man. 

Ver.  10.  ff'/ien  the  righteous fied from  his  bro- 
ther's Krdth,  she  guided  him  in  right  paths.]  i.  e. 
When  Jacob  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Esau  into 
Mesopotamia,  he  was  delivered  from  great  dan- 
gers through  wisdom  that  attended  upon  him, 
according  to  God's  promise  to  him,  "  Behold,  I 
am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places 
whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again 
into  this  land  ;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee  until  I 
have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of," 
Gen.  xxviii.  15.  Herein  Jacob  is  an  image  of 
all  the  faithful,  whom  God  separates  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  protects  with  his  favourable 
kindness,  and  conducts,  as  his  chosen,  in  the 
right  way  to  happiness ;  which  the  wicked, 
through  a  fatal  mistake,  and  irregular  wander- 
ing out  of  the  true  path,  cannot  arrive  at. 

Ibid.  Shewed  hiiH  the  kingdom  of  God-I  i.e. 
When  he  beheld  in  his  dream  a  ladder,  the 
foot  whereof  stood  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
top  reached  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God 
were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it ;  at  the 
sight  whereof,  awaking  from  his  sleep,  and 
being  amazed  at  the  glory  of  the  visif  n,  he 
could  not  contain  himself  from  crying  out, 
"  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  for  the  Lord  is 
here,  tho'  I  knew  it  not  :  This  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven ;"  Gen.  xxviii.  12,  17.  [Perhaps  it  was 
lioKriheiot  (for  fiariMxy^  the  /;«/«ce ;  because  in 
Gen.  xxviii.  17.  it  is  oTkoc  Qtv.  Pro  v.  xviii.  19. 
Ti^juihiu/iirtt  jioLslheiov.  This  mystical  ladder,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  the  fathers,  represents  to 
us  the  care  which  the  divine  providence,  in  all 
ages,  takes  of  the  righteous ;  that  God  is  pre- 
sent with  them  in  the  time  of  their  affliction, 
and  in  the  place  of  their  exile  and  pilgrimage  ; 
and  that,  in  their  sad  and  solitary  condition, 
in  a  state  of  desertion  as  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, they  shall  not  want  the  assistance  and 
comfort  of  the  holy  angels,  who  are  God's  mi- 
nistering spirits,  to  attend  and  succour  the  saints 
in  all  their  difficulties  and  necessities  whatso- 
ever. 

Ibid,  And  gave  him  know/edge  of  hulif  things.]. 
This  contains  something  more  than  the  former 
sentence,  for  wisdom  taught  Jacob  moreover 
things  relating  to  the  service  of  God.  It  is  proba- 
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ble  that,  in  this  vision, he  received  from  God  him- 
self, who  then  appeared  to  him,  Gen.  xxviii.  13. 
instruction  of  this  nature,  by  his  erecting  a  pillar 
instantly,  that  very  stone  upon  which  he  had  rest- 
ed his  weariness,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of 
it,  to  consecrate  it  as  a  monument  of  God's  great 
mercy  to  him  :  By  his  dedicating  the  place  to 
God's  service  under  the  name  of  Bethel,  or 
God's  house,  by  his  vowing  a  vow,  the  first  pro- 
bably of  that  nature,  and  promising  to  restore 
to  God  the  tenth  of  all  that  he  should  give 
him. 

Ibid.  Mud;  h'tin  rich  in  his  iiavels,  andmuhi- 
pUed  (the  fruit  of)  his  labours.^  Dr  Grabe 
thinks  that  iviro^rai*,  which  is  the  reading  in  all 
the  editions,  should  be  x'uWfmi',  because  the  for- 
mer signifies  only  to  groio  rich,  but  the  latter  to 
make  rich,  which  is  the  sense  of  the  author  in 
this  place  ;  and  thus  wtto^I^hv  is  used  in  Lucian, 
Quomodo  Hist,  scribcnda  sit,  torn.  ii.  p.  yyo, 
edit.  Basil,  though  all  the  lexicographers  omit 
this  sense.  Grab.  Proieg.  torn.  ult.  cap.  4. 
Ji«/  iTTiSi^un  TVf  crcw<{  aJrS.  Tiie  literal  rendering 
of  the  place  is,  that  wisdom  multiplied  his  la- 
bours, and  made  him  rich  by  them  :  and  so 
Junius  understands  it,  "  Locuplelavit  enm.  in 
aerumnis,  quum  muitiplicaret  labores  ejus." 
All  the  commentators  and  ancient  versions  take 
it  in  another  sense,  that  she  prospered  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  ;  which  is  apparently  the  sense 
of  our  translators.  This  blessing  Jacob  happi- 
ly experienced,  as  a  rewarcj  of  his  hard  and 
continual  labour  ;  for  though  Laban  defrauded 
him  of  his  wages  ten  times  when  he  had  served 
him  twenty  years  faithfully  in  bis  house,  and 
through  constant  and  painful  watching  was 
"  consumed  by  the  drought  in  the  day,  and  by 
the  frost  in  the  night,  yet  God  suffered  hinjinot 
to  be  sent  away  thus  empty,  but  gave  Iijxn  suc- 
cess and  riches  equal  to  his  labours  ;  for  it  was 
he  that  gave  that  extraordinary  blessing  to  the 
artifice  of  laying  tJie  rods  before  the  cattle,  and, 
as  the  l^arnet^  tliink,  (see  Bishop  Patrick  in 
loc.)  directed  him  by  an  angel  to  that  inven- 
tion, and  promise^  P>.  give  success  to  jt,  Gbn. 
xxxi.  10,  11,  12.  intending  to  transfer  unto 
Jacob  a  good  share  of  the  wealth  of  Labaii  ; 
which  was  accordingly  effected  by  this  contri- 
vance, and  Laban's  injustice  hereby  punished, 
and  his  policy  over-ruled.  And  to  this  agrees 
the  Arabic  version  of  this  place,  "  Sinus  eju* 
implevit  opibus  eorum  qui,  insnltaverant  ipsi.'* 
[lie  read  x»^w>»<  iubtead  of  (towf  (which  the 
Alexandrian  MS  retains)  and  joined  the  two 
vjcrses   together,   mibtaki'^g  wM»«?/a   for  Qpes.'\ 


Jn  this  sense  one  cannot  help  observing  the 
propriety  of  the  word  iwKii^wt,  wliich  serins  to 
intimate  the  manner  of  Jacob's  coming  by  h»5 
riches,  viz.  that  it  was  by  tiie  multipi^yisig,  or 
surprizing  fruitfulness  of  the  cattle. 

Ver.  11.  In  the  cuvetousness  of  such  an  opr- 
pressed  Iiim,  she  stood    btf   him,  ar(d  made  hini 

rich.'\    'E*   rsKiOYi^icf.  xa]i<i)(Uorlo>r   avtit  ^ctfkn.       Cal- 

met  says  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  i?,  auVJ 
crafiri),  and  explains  it  accoidingly,  "  Elle  V 
assista  contre  I'avarice  dc  ccux  tpii  vouloient 
user  de  violence,  ou  qui  avoient  I'avantage.'' 
[This  alteration  is  not  at  all  necessary.     The 

construction  is,    dtiforruy   or   mar   xalKr^vivlor  av%r 

if  fzKuni^a.,  ■wafkn,  &e.  "  When  some  out  of 
covetousness  oppressed  him,  she  slood  by  him." 
Ka]i(rx'jet»  has  an  accusative  case  after  it  in  seve- 
ral places  of  this  author.]  In  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis we  meet  with  the  several  ways  and  stra- 
tagems by  which  Laban,  who  had  a  greater  re- 
gard to  his  own  interest  than  to  justice,  endea- 
voured to  surprize  Jacob,  and  hinder  him  froui 
receiving  the  fruits  of  his  labours  ;  for  when 
Laban,  to  his  surprize,  found  the  contract  very 
advantageous  to  Jacob,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  the  cattle  bring  forth  their  young 
directly  against  his  interest,  he  dissolved  his 
own  agreement,  and  made  a  new  one  with  Ja» 
cob.  Coverdaie  therefore  very  properly  ren- 
ders, "  in  the  deceatfulness  of  sucii  as  defraud- 
ed him,  she  stode  by  him,"  which  is  more  a- 
greeablti  to  what  Jacob  himself  says,  Gen.  xxxi. 
7.  "  Your  Father  hath  deceived  uie,.andi  chan- 
ged my  wages  ten  times  ;  but  God  suffered  him 
not  to  hurt  me."  For  it  was  impossible  but  Ja- 
cob must  have  been  greatly  injured  by  a  man 
of  that  profound  subtilty,  had.  not  the  extraor-. 
dinary  interposition  of  God  woiidurlully  pre- 
vented it,  and  disappointed  the  deceiver,  which 
tl)e  patriarch  very  gratefully  acknowledges. 

Ver.  12.  She  defended  lain  from  his  enemies, 
and  kept  him  safe  from  t/tose  tJuU  laij  in.wail,'^ 
i.  e.  Either  by  turning  away  the  wrath  of  his 
brother  Esau,  wiiicii,  through  his  piudcut  con- 
duct and  humble  .submission,  was  at  -length 
mollified  and  changed  into  love  and  tender- 
ness ;  or  by  God's  threatening  Lab.in,  in  a 
dream,  from  attempting  any  thing  against  Ja» 
cob,  or  seizing  upon  any  of  his  possessions, 
when  he  pursued  aiiter  him.  In  Gen.  xxxiJ. 
we  read,  that  the  angels  of  God  met  Jacob  in 
his  journey,  to  encourage  and  comfort  him,  no 
douOt,  with  the  assurance  that  God  was  with 
him  ;  and  that  he  called  the  name  of  the  place, 
Mahunaim,  i.  e.  "  two  hosts  or  camp&;"  iov 
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it  is  probably  supposed,  that  the  angels  might 
appear  to  ivim  as  distinguished  into  two  armies, 
the  better  to  defend  him  against  his  enemies  on 
all  sides.  See  Well's  Geography  of  the  Old 
Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  3(51 . 

Ibid.  And  in  a  sore  conflict  gave  him  the  vic- 
tori),  that  he  might  knoiv  that  godliness  is  strong- 
er than  nil. '^     [Fhis   is  a  wrong  translation,  it 
should  be,  "  and  appointed   (or  adjudged  to) 
him  a  strong  conflict  ;  that  he  might  know  that 
piety  is  more  powerful  than  any  thing."  I  won- 
der how  our  translators  construed   the  former 
part  of  this  sentence.     It  relates  to  that  con- 
flict or- wrestling  which  .Jacob  had  with  the  an- 
gel, over  whom  lie  was  at  last  victorious  ;  nor 
would  he  quit  liis  hold  till  he  had  obtained  a 
blessing.     The  struggling  of  an  angel  with  a 
man  may  seem   impar  congressus,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  latter  is  still  more  surprising  :  But 
many  worthy   ends  were  implied  in  tiiis  com- 
bat, and  several  useful  reflections  may  be  drawn 
from  it.   1.  Jacob  having  such  power  with  God 
as  to  be  able  to  prevail  over  one  of  his  minis- 
ters, was  hence  reminded  not  to  fear  his  bro- 
ther Esau,    nor  any  attempt  that  he   should 
make  against  him.     9.   God  enabled  Jacob  to 
prevail  over  the  angel  whom  he  contended  with, 
to  shew  the  great  power  that  those  saints  have 
who  put  their  whole  trust  and  confidence  in 
him.     3.  We  further  from  hence  learn,    that 
when  God  suffers  his  saints  to  be  exposed  to 
great  trials  and  severe  temptations,  it  is  with  a 
design  to  teach  them,  by  an  experience  of  their 
own  weakness  and  his  might,  tiiat  it  is  he  alone 
that  makes  them  victorious  :  and  that  he  whom 
they  have  preferred  to  the  world  is  greater  than 
tiie  world,  and   more  powerful  than  all  things 
and  persons  in  it.     The  fine  observation  con- 
tained in  the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  viz.  "  that 
godliness  is  stronger  than  all,"  though  true  in 
an  eminent  degree  of  Jacob,  as  has  been  shewn, 
and  is  indeed  implied  in  his  victory,  need  not  be 
confined  to  his  single  person  ;  there  are  many 
other  signal  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
confirm  this  truth.     It   was   by  godliness  that 
Jonathan,  with   his  armour-bearer  alone,  put 
a  whole  garrison  to  flight  ;  that  David,  unarm- 
ed, overthrew   Goiiaii,    and   prevailed   against 
the  artifices  of,  and  violence  of  Saul;  that  Jeho- 
saphat,  without  drawing  a  sword,  triumphed 
over  three  confederate   nations  ;  that  Hezckiali 
saved  Jerusalem,  and    the  kingdou)  of  Judal), 
against  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
Assyrians  that   came   against  it :   It   was  j)icty 
that  determined  constantly  the  fate  of  the  Jew- 


ish people,  and  according  to  their  observance 
of  this,  was  the  public  happiness  and  condition 
of  that  state.  And  the  same  observation  will 
hold  with  respect  to  any  other  nation  or  peo- 
ple, who  will  be  always  found  to  be  successful 
or  otherwise,  according  as  they  regard  God, 
and  encourage  and  promote  a  true  sense  of 
piety.  So  that  the  advice  of  the  Psalmist  i5, 
at  all  times,  best  to  be  followed,  and  will  be 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  even  the  truest  policy, 
"  Some  put  their  trust  in  chariots,  and  some 
in  horses  ;  but  we  will  remember  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God,"  Psal.  xx.  7.  This 
power  of  piety,  or  truth,  as  it  is  called,  is 
finely  displayed  by  the  Apocryphal  Esdras, 
in  that  contest  before  Darius,  I  Esdras  iii. 
iv.  where,  after  the  arguments  used  in  fa- 
vour of  wine,  women,  and  kings,  at  length 
truth  beareth  away  the  victory,  as  being 
•'  stronger  than  all  things  ;  for  truth  endureth, 
and  is  always  strong,  it  llveth  and  conqueretli 
for  evermore  ;  neither  in  her  judgment  is  any 
unrighteousness,  she  is  the  strength,  kingdom, 
power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages.  And  all  the 
people  shouted,  and  s^id,  Great  is  truth,  and 
mighty  above  all  things." 

Ver.  13.  When  the  righteous  was  sold,  she  for- 
sook him  not.l  ["  When  a  righteous  man  was 
sold  ;"  the  article  is  wanting.  See  on  ver.  7-] 
Joseph  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  God's 
protection  and  care  of  his  afflicted  servants.  Jo- 
seph was  sent  to  his  brethren  upon  a  friendly 
message  ;  and  his  coming  was  even  beneficial 
to  them  ;  but  the  recompence  he  met  with  was 
treachery  and  violence  ;  it  was  unnatural  to 
sell  their  brother,  but  is  was  an  aggravation  of 
their  cruelty,  to  sell  him,  an  innocent  and  ten- 
der youth,  to  rough  barbarians,  and  by  them  to 
be  carried  away  into  such  a  country  as  Egypt. 
Ephraim  Syrus  is  very  pathetic  upon  this  oc- 
casion ;  he  makes  the  unhappy  Joseph  to  stop 
at  his  mother  Rachel's  monument,  as  he  was 
going  with  the  merchants  into  Egypt  ;  his 
complaint  there,  and  the  deep  and  melting  im- 
pression it  made,  even  upon  his  Ishmaelite 
masters,  is  very  moving  and  affecting :  De 
Laud.  Jos.  Nor  m  his  eloquence  and  invention 
less  to  be  admired  upon  the  other  parts  of  Jo- 
seph's sad  history.  Ttie  affliction  of  Joscpli  is 
a  common  allusion  in  Scripture,  and  the  stan- 
dard, as  it  were,  to  try  others'  afflictions  by.  It 
is  recorded  of  hiin,  that  he  was. but  seventeen 
years  old  when  his  troubles  first  began  ;  and 
though  the  patriarchs  tliat  were  before  him  un- 
derWi-'ut.  their  respective  trials  and  f.damities, 
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yet  the  Holy  Spli'it  mentions  none  of  their  af- 
llictions  with  the  same  emphasis  as  that  of  Jo- 
sepli,  as  if  they  were  to  be  the  badge  and  cha- 
racteristic by  wliich  he  was  to  be  distinguished 
firom  the  rest :  But  through  the  favour  of  pro- 
vidence, and  its  secret  bui  wonderful  cecono- 
my,  his  very  afflictions  were  made  the  means 
of  his  advancement.  This  so  reniarkal^le  an 
instance  of  the  guidance  of  divine  provi- 
dence, another  father  applies  to  the  afflicted 
and  unfortunate,  for  their  comfort  and  encou- 
ragement :  "  Joseph,  a  single  person,  sold  a 
bondsman  into  Egypt,  tliere  destitute,  impri- 
soned, enslaved  ;  at  length  went  forth  a  multi- 
tude from  thence,  even  to  the  number  of  six 
Iiundred  thousand  souls,  which  grew  up  to  be 
a  great  and  very  powerful  people."  Greg. 
Nazian.  Orat.  32. 

Ibid.  But  delivered  him  from  */».]  This  re- 
lates to  Joseph  withstanding  the  solicitations  of 
his  mistress,  Potiphar's  wife,  wh.o,  through  a 
criminal  love,  would  have  tempted  him  to 
adultery  ;  but  by  a  strict  regard  to  chastity, 
and  a  religious  adherence  to  his  duty,  he  was 
deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and  proof  against  her 
amorous  violence.  The  reflection  of  Rollin 
upon  this  part  of  Joseph's  cliaracter  is  so  fine, 
and  the  advice  therein  given  of  such  conse- 
quence to  young  and  unguarded  minds,  that  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  this  place,  or  more 
please  well-disposed  readers,  than  by  transcrib- 
ing it :  "We  find  in  his  (Joseph's)  conduct 
an  excellent  model  of  what  we  should  do  when 
we  are  tempted.  Joseph  defends  himself  at 
first  by  the  remembrance  of  God  and  his  duty  r 
"  How,  (says  he  t6  that  bold  and  shameless 
woman,)  can  1  commit  such  an  action,  who 
have  God  for  my  Witness  and  my  Judge?  It 
»s  in  his  sight  that  you  and  I  shall  both  be- 
come criminal :  It  is  he  who  commands  rae  to 
disobey  you  upoji  this  occasion.  How  can  I 
escape  hh>  view  or  corrupt  his  justice,  or  be  co- 
vered from  his  indignation  ?  How  then  can  I 
do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ?" 
But  when  the  temptation  became  so  strong, 
that  he  had  cause  to  fear  his  weakness  might 
yield  to  it,  he  prudervtly  betakes  himself  to 
flight,  rather  than  parly  any  longer,  or  continue 
in  such  a  stale  of  danger  and  temptation,  as 
might  at  length  incline  him  to  offend  against 
God."  Method  of  Studying  Belles  Lettres, 
vol.  iii.  p.  141. 

Ibid.  tUie  itent  down  with  him  Into  the  pit"]  Jo- 
seph's noble  resistance  provoked  his  impudent 
mistress^  who  wrongfully   accused   him  to  her 


husband,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  cast 
into  the  prison  ;  over  whom  God  was,  under 
this  unhappy  circumstance,  more  abundantly 
watchful.  For  the  Scripture  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  make  us  tafce  notice,  how 
God  jirotected  this  his  servant,  by  informing 
us,  that  *'  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph  ;"  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chaldee  ])araphrase  of  the  place, 
that  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  with  him," 
Gen.  xxxix.  21.  Tliis  expression,  that  *' the 
Lord  was  with  Joseph  in  the  prison,"  seems  to 
intimate,  that  when  .Josenh  was  thrown  into  it, 
and  seemingly  forsaken  of  all,  God  descended 
with  him  into  the  obscure  dungeon  ;  and  the 
expression  of  onr  author,  that  "wisdom  went 
down  with  him  into  the  pit,  and  left  hi»n  not  in 
bonds,"  is  to  the  same  purpose,  viz.  That  the 
eternal  wisdom  became  in  a  manner  prisoner 
with  him  ;  i.e.  according  to  the  same  polite 
writer,  "  She  softened  the  tediousncss  of  his 
nights,  which  were  spent  in  watching  and  suf- 
fering ;  slie  wasa  light  in  that  darkness  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  ;  she 
took  away  from  the  solitude  of  his  confinement, 
which  neither  reading  nor  business  coidd  amuse 
or  suspend  the  disagreeable  sense  of;  and  she 
diffused  a  calmness  and  serenity  over  his  mind, 
which  arose  from  an  invisible  and  inexhaustible 
spring.  In  this  his  miserable  confinement  she 
was  nearest  to  Joseph,  as  she  is  to  every  man 
in  adversity  that  has  faitii  :  Nor  is  it  said, 
when  Joseph  was  made  a  partner  in  the  throne 
of  Pharaoh,  that  wisdom  ascended  with  him 
thither,  as  it  is  said,  ti)at  she  descended  with- 
him  into  prison,  and  assisted  him  in  his  bonds." 
Vol.  iii.  p.  l:<i>.  St  Ambrose  has  the  like  re- 
flection upon  liie  same  occasion  :  "  Non  tur- 
bantur  innocentes  cum  falsis  criminibus  impe- 
tuntur,  &  oppressa  innocentia  detruduntur  in 
carcerem  ;  visitat  Oeus  &in  carcere  suos,  &  ibi 
est  plus  auxilii,  ubi  est  plus  periculi."  De  Jo- 
seph, c.  5. 

Ver.  14.  And  left  him  not  in  bonds,  till  she 
brought  him  the  sceptre  of  tfie  kingdom.']  This 
is  no  where  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Aloses  ; 
it  is  there  only  said,  that  "  Joseph  was  made 
governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt :"  Philo 
says,  indeed,  speaking  of  Joseph,  that  Pharaoli 
made  him  his  viceroy,  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
(says  he,)  king  ;  /MKhot  It,  «;^f ij  t  axufltc  "Viilcr,  ;3a- 
(TiAta.  But  we  arc  not  to  understand  our  author, 
as  if  he  meant  by  the  Sceptre  of  the  kingdom,, 
a  truly  royal  power,  a  sovereignty  strictly  so 
called,  "  Un  rcgne,  un  empire  absolu,"  says 
Calmet ;  but  only,  that  he  was  the  second  pec- 
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son  in  the  kins;dom,  and    lia'i  a  mo-^t  extensive  express  so  many    circumstances  of  resemblance 

power  and  authority.     >ome  make  him  to  be  a  with  his  son,  as  in  Joseph  :  Sec  the  particular:! 

partner  in  the  throne  wiih   Ph.iraoh,   and  think  of  the  agreen^cnt,   and    the   parallel    drawn  by 

he  was  invested  with  this  power  when  Pharaoh  Rollin,  Vol.  IH.  on  the  liolles   Lettres,  p.  15.5. 

took  off  his  ring,  which  was  the  royal  seal,  from  Tiiis  is  doing  the  greatest  honour  to  Joseph,  and 

his  hand,  and  put   it  upon   Joseph's,  and  they  strictly  giving  h'un  perpetual glorij. 

cried    before    him,   Bow    the     knee.      But  not-  Ibid.  And^gave  him  perpetual' g!jniS\  By  the 

notwithstanding  these  ceremonies,  and  the  su-  term  perpetual,   we  may   understand,  that  Jo-. 


I 


preme  honours  paid  him  therein,  Joseph  was 
still  a  subject  ;  he  was  indeed  his  prime,  or 
chief  minister,  governor  overall  the  country  ; 
but  as  his  power  came  from  Pharaoh,  so  was  it 
subject  to  him.  Grotiussays  it  was  usual  with 
the  Hebre%vs  to   give  the  name  of  king  to  such 


seph's  glory  did  not  die  with  him,  but  was  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  posterity,  by  some 
public  monument  in  his  favour,  or  by  some 
symbol  representing  him.  Dr  Spencer  contends, 
that  the  ark  and  cherubims  were  honourable 
hieroglyphics  of  Joseph  ;   both  of  which  had  a 


as  were  raised  to  some  very  extraordinary  ho-    symbolical  reference  to  him,  and  preserved  hJg 


nonr,  and  invested  with  great  authority  ;  and 
refers  to  ver.  Hi.  of  this  chapter,  which  he  un- 
derstands in  the  like  sense  :  Comment,  in  loc. 
And  thus  governors  of  provinces,  and  persons 
of  chief  note  and  authority  in  countries  of  small 
extent,  are  called  in  Scripture,  see  Judg.  i.  7. 
where  the  threescore  and  ten  kings,  mentioned 
to  have  had  their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes 
cut  off  by    Adonibezek,  are    not   to  be  under- 


memory  ;  "  ^quum  est  opinari,  Deum  Cheru- 
bim &■  Arcam,  pras  aUis  omnibus  instituisse,  eo 
quod  Josephi  piissirai  &-  charissimi  monimentuni 
extarent.  Nam  Area  non  tantum  nomine,  sed 
&.  figura  cum  Josephi  Area,  St  Cherubim  cunv 
bove,  Josephi  nomine  &•  insigni,  maxima  con- 
veniebant — ut  utraque  ejus  vitam  h-  mortem  ab 
oblivione  in  a^ternum  vindicarent."  Tom.  ii. 
de  Orig.  Arcae  &•  Cherub,  p.  878,  9.     But  the 


stood  as  real  kings  and  princes,  but  as  so  many  learned  Vossius  has  made  it  appear,  with  more 

rulers  of  cities  or  small  territories,  called  indeed  probability,  from  the  testimunies  of  Ruffm  and 

/a'ng'.y,  as  having  a  resemblance  of  kingly  power,  Suidas,  and  other   authorities  and    arguments, 

by  their  jurisdiction  in    such    places.     Many  that  the  memory  of  Joseph  was  preserved  under 

such  petty  kings  were  in  Canaan    in  Joshua  s  the  Egyptian  Apis :  For  he  observes,  first,  that 

time,  who    were    very   numerous  :  "  Tons    Ics  it  is  highly  probable  so  extraordinary  a  person, 


Seigneurs  qui  governoient  une  ville,"  says  Cal- 
met  in  loc.  "  s'appelloient  du  nom  de  Ilois  :" 
Till  at  length  the  greater  overcame,  and,  as  it 
were,  devoured  the  rest.     The  like  may  be  said 


so  great  a  prophet  and  statesman,  and  so  public^ 
a  benefactor  as  Joseph  was,  would  have  his  me- 
mory consecrated  to  posterity  :  That  the  Egyp- 
tians were  most  hkely  to  do  this,  by  some  sym- 


ofthe  thirty  and  two  kings  which  went  up  with  bolical  representation  of  the  kindness  ;  and  that 

Ben-hadad  the  king  o\  Syria,   to  besiege  Sama-  no  symbol  was  more  proper  for  this,  than  the 

ria,  1  Kings  XX.  1.  Isa.   xix.    2.     And  some  of  Egyptian  Apis,  because  the  famine  was  prefigur- 

the  ancients  have  given  this  name  even   to  A-  ed  by  the  lean  kine,  and  the  time  of  plenty  by 

braham,    Moses,   and    Israel ;  see   Justin,    lib.  the  fat,  the  ox  being  a  known  symbol  of  friyt- 

xxxvi.  c.  9.  and  Nicol.  Damascen.apud  Joseph,  fulness  and  plenty,  which  Joseph  was  in  a  very 

Antiq.    lib.   i.  c.   7-  and  Calmet  in  loc.     This  great  degree  the  happy  occasion  of.     It  is  evi- 

seems    confirmed    likewise   by   the  new  name  dent,  likewise,  from  Pharaoh's  rewarding  Joseph, 

which  Pharaoh  gave  him  ;  which  he  conferred,  that  the  Egyptians  were  desirous  of  shewing 

not  only  because  he  was  a  foreigner, and  intend-  their  gratitude;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  it 

ed  to  honour  him,  but  to  denote   him  to  be  his  was  the  common  practice  among  them,  to  per- 

subjcct,  though  ruler  of  every  body  eUe  :  See  petuate  the  memory   of  benefactors    by  some 

Pat.  in  loc.     A  name,   which,  according  to  St  symbols,  which,  though  at  first  designed  only  for 


.Terom  and  the  Vulgar  Latin,  signified,  "  The 
Saviour  of  the  world:"  See  Gregory's  Notes, 
p.  6i.  probably  in  allusion  to  the  services 
done  by  him  in  the  time  of  the  famine.  But 
perhaps  this  name  may  mystically  include  some- 
thing higher  ;  for  some   learned    men  have  re- 


civil  use,  were  afterwards  abused  into  idolatry 
and  superstition.  And  lastly,  the  very  names. 
Apis  and  Serapis  give  great  light  and  probabili- 
ty to  the  conjecture  :  For  Vossius  conceives  A- 
pis  to  be  the  sacred  name  of  Joseph  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  answers  to  the  Hebrew  3N  ub,  i.  e. 


marked,  that  there  are  few  saints   of  the  Old  father,  ami  such  indeed  he  was  to  Pharaoh  and 
Testament,  in  whom  God  has  been  pleased  to    his  people,  and  Joseph  expressly  calls  himself 
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so,  Gen.  xlv.  8.  The  Scripture  likewise  informs 
us,  that,  by  the  order  of  Pharaoh,  they  cried  be- 
fore him,  abrecli,  which' is  a  compound  word, 
and  means,  according  to  the  rabbins,  boih  Icing 
and  father.  Serapis  it  is  well  known,  had  a 
bushel  on  his  head,  another  very  significant  sym- 
bol of  Joseph  ;  and  the  very  name  of  Serapis,  is 
probably  derived  from  *\y\!J  sor,  which  signifies  a 
built  and  opia.  So  that  we  seem  here  to  have 
the  sacred  5tory  of  Joseph  visibly  traced  througii 
all  the  Egyptian  darkness  and  superstition.  Vos- 
sius  de  Idololat.  lib.  i.  Sulpic.  Sever.  lib.  ii.  c. 
•21.  in  notis.  Gregory's  Observations,  p.  65. 
Rteves's  Apology,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

[Ibid.  Ptjzver  against  those  xc/io  oppressed  him.^ 
G.reek  i^^la*  ThjoLtti/lar  iifii,  Power  over  those  zcho 
oppress  him ;  viz.  Potiphar  and  his  wife,  and  o- 
thers  who  had  used  him  ill.  Tv^Mmlav  for  rvfciyryt- 

aoc/ioy,  as  ch.  V.   I.    a8i'/«)'7«K,    for  a.&ilmd.tloit.'] 

Ver.  15.  She  delivered  the  righteous  people  and 
hlameless  seed  Jrom   the   nation    that   oppressed 
them.']    It  has  been  an  objection  against  this 
writer,  that  he  represents  the  Hebrews,  when 
they  were  in  Egypt  under  the  bondage  of  Pha- 
raoh, as  a  just  and  irreproachable  people  ;  which 
is  not   agreeable  to  what  Ezekiel  says  of  them, 
and  some  others  of  the   prophets,  who  accuse 
them  as  given  to  idolatry,  in  that  place,  and  at 
that  time,  Ezek.  xs.   8.  xxiii.  3.  Others  think, 
that,  as  a  Jew,   he  speaks  of  them  in  general, 
according  to  the  notion  which  they  had  con- 
ceived of  themselves ;  for  they  v/ere  full  of  spi- 
ritual presumption,   looked  upon  all  other  na- 
tions with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  imagining 
themselves  to  be  the  only  righteous  and  accept- 
ed, and  thought  every  thing  their  due,  and  that 
as  God  had  shewn  particular  honour  and  kind- 
ness to  the  Jews,  in  cbusing  them  to  be  his  peo- 
ple, he  would  never  reject  them.     In  this  latter 
sense  the  profoundly  learned  Dr  Jackson  under- 
stands this  place  ;  for  he  observes  of  our  Author, 
"  That  though  he  was  a  man  of  an  excellent 
contemplative  spirit,  as  full  as  the  moon,  in 
points  of  high  speculation  of  God's  general  pro- 
vidence in  governing  the  world  ;  yet  when  he 
eomes  to  discuss  the  different  manner  of  God's 
dealing  w'ith  the  righteous  (which  in  his  lan- 
guage are  the  seed  of  Abraham,)  and  the  wic- 
ked heathen,  he  betrays  himself,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  be  infected  with  a  disease  common  un- 
to his  countrymen  tije  Jews."     The  radical  dis- 
«ase  which  was  common  to  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  at  that  time,  and  to  this  author  in  parti- 
cular, he  says,  was  this,  "  That  because  they 
were  the  seed  of  Abraham,  they  were  the  only 
righteous  and  blameless, iceJ.     And  however 


the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  did  often  chastise 
and  correct  them,  yet  all  his  corrections  were 
fihal ;  ch.  xi.  lo.  xii.  22.  That  lie  would  not, 
or  could  not,  at  any  time  plague  them,  as  he 
had  done  the  unrighteous  heathen,  or  punish 
them  with  the  like  bHndness  of  mind,  or  hard- 
ness of  heart,  as  he  had  done  the  Egyptians. 
But  St  Paul  has  given  a  receipt  or  medicine  for 
curing  this  disease  in  his  countryman  then  liv- 
ing, and  for  preventing  the  like  in  after  ages, 
whether  in  Jew  or  Gentile,  Rom.  ix.  18. 
"  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth." 
The  extract  of  which  aphorism  is  this,  that  the 
Lord  was  not  so  lied  by  oath  or  promise  unto 
Abraham,  but  that  he  might  and  would  harden 
the  hearts,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  his  seed,  after 
the  same  manner  he  had  done  Pharaoh's  and  the 
Egyptians,  if  at  any  time  they  should  become 
as  obstinate  as  Pharaoh  and  his  people  had  been. 
— To  harden  the  seed  of  Abraham,  upon  the 
like  pride  of  heart,  obstinacy,  and  contempt  of 
God's  forewarnings,  could  be  no  prejudice  to 
God's  oath  to  Abraham,  no  impeachment  of  his 
promised  loving- kindness  to  David,  but  rather  a 
proof  to  all  the  world,  that  the  God  of  Abraham 
was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  as  they,  who 
in  every  nation  fear  him  and  love  righteousness, 
shall  be  accepted  of  him  ;  so  all  those  of  any 
nation,  that  despise  him,  and  work  uru-ighleous- 
ness,  shall  be  rejected  by  him  :"  torn.  iii.  p.. 
206,  7.  And  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
justifies  this  observation  ;  for  as  they  grew  still 
more  corrupt,  wicked,  and  idolatrous  in  the  prOf 
mised  land,  than  they  had  been  in  Egypt,  not- 
withstanding the  many  instructions,  invitations, 
reproofs,  and  miracles  of  their  prophets  and  holy 
guides  to  reclaim  them,  God  was  at  last  obliged 
to  send  them  captive  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ; 
and  at  length,  when  neither  corrections  nor  be- 
nefits, nor  even  the  coming  of  their  own  Mes- 
siah, could  overcome  their  obstinacy,  God  was 
pleased  to  reject  his  once  beloved,  and  to  call 
and  adopt  the  Gentiles  that  were  afar  off.  But 
perhaps  we  may  explain  this  passage  of  our  au- 
thor, which  hath  been  excepted  against  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  in  a  good  consistent  sense, 
without  supposing  any  prejudice  or  partiality  to 
his  countrymen,  as  the  latter  objection  does,  or 
that  the  author  maintains  any  false  fact  in  the. 
instance  before  us,  as  is  the  sense  ot  the  former  :  • 
For,  L  This  writer  may  probably  call  the  Jews. 
a  righteous,  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  a  hull/  peo- 
ple Kctit  cnior,  upou  account  of  their  external  ho- 
liac;->s,  as  being  a  peculiai  people,  a  chosen  ge- 
neration, a  holy  nation,  separated  more  immedi- 
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ately  to  God's  service,  and  called  with  a  holy  tlie  ancient  fathers,  as  Ircnasus,  TertulHan, 
calling.  2.  The  Jews  may  be  here,  not  im-  Epiphanius,  ^c.  understand  the  case  in  this 
properly,  called,  9.  blameless  seed,  I'ori^/j.a.  a./Aifji7r]or,  light,  and  look  upon  the' spoiling  of  the  Egyp- 
upon  account  of  the  imputative  righteousness  of  tians,  as  a  piece  of  justice  only  due  to  them- 
the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  their  selves:  For  undoubtedly  the  Israelites  ought, 
fore-fathers:  The  root  therefore  being  holy,  the  both  in  equity  and  strict  right,  to  have  had 
branches  may  be  considered  so  in  like  manner,  some  wages  or  recoinpencc  for  the  labours  and 
■^.  Though  the  Jews  cannot  indeed  properly  be  hardships  they  underwent  in  their  service  ;  to 
said  to  be  a  righteous  and  blameless  seed,  with  which  they  sccin  more  entitled,  considering  the 
respect  to  God,  who  permitted  their  disgrace  and  great  benetits  the  Egyptians  received  from  them 
punishment  in  Egypt,  upon  the  account  of  their  in  general,  and  from  Joseph  in  particular.  Saint 
wickedness;  yet  with  respect  to  Pharaoh  and  Austin  therefore  well  observes,  speaking  of  the 
the  Egyptians,  they  may  be  said  to  be  righteous  Egvptians,  "  Homines  peregrinos  labore  gra- 
and  blameless,  just  and  irreproachable  ;  "Qui  tuito  injuste  &  vehementcr  afflixerant;  digni  er- 
n'  avoient  jamais  offense  les  Egyptiens,"  as  hav-  go  erant  &  Hebrcei  quibus  talia  juberentnr,  & 
ing  never  injured  or  offended  them,  though  Egyptii, qui  talia  paterentiir:"  Lib.  xxii.  cont. 
greatly  oppressed  by  them  :  This  is  Calmet's  Faust.  We  may  add  further  in  vindication  of 
Exposition,  see  Fref  sur  la  Lrvre  de  la  Sagesse,  this  fact,  that  it  was  done  by  the  appointn^.ent 
8*-  Comment,  in  loc.  -  and  command  of  God  himself,  who  thus  pu- 
V'er.  1(>.  She  entered  into  ihe  soul  of  the  ser'  nished  the  Egyptians  for  their  injustice  and 
vani  of  the  Lord,  and  zoithstood  dreadful  kings  in  cruelty  to  the  Israelites.  And  though  it  is 
xronders  and  signs.']  i.  e.  She  entered  into  the  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  posi- 
»oul  of  Moses,,  here  called  the  servant  of  the  tive  law,  to  take  away,  the  just  goods  of  ano- 
/>W,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  he  is  in  many  tlier,  because  no  maif  has  a  right  for  that  pur- 
places  of  scripture.  It  L  observable,  that  this  pose,  yet  the  case  is  quite  altered,  when  such 
writer  speaks  of  dreadful  kings  in  the  plural  an  action  is  done  by  the  conmiand.of  Gcd,  who 
number,  though  he  only  appeared  before  Pha-  has  an  nnquestionable  right  in,  and  power  over, 
raoh  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  imagine  more  all  persons  and  things,  as  the  maker,  and  giver, 
kings  than  one  in  Egypt,  except  we  should,  and  Lord  of  all.  1  here  could  be  therefore  no 
with  De  Muis,  include  some  neighbouring  injustice  in  this  particular,  as  God  had  an  un- 
kings, then  captive  or  tributary  to  Pharaoh:  doubted  right  to  tiansfer  the  property  of  the 
Comment,  in  Psal.  cv.  Biit  this  author,  as  I  Egyptians  to  the  Hebrews.  Nor  does  Scrip- 
have  before  observed,  (see  note  on  ver.  H.)'  ture  any  where  condemn  or  disapprove  this 
gives  rhe  names  of  kings  to  great  men  and  fnct ;  it  is  rather  a  conffnnatron  of  Scripture, 
nobles.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  like  ^tlu-  for  thus  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  fulfilled, 
r.'ii  expression,  and  upon  the  j-ame  occasion,  "  Tliat  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  I 
Psal.  cv.  30.  "  'i'heir  land  brought  forth  frogs,  judge,  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with 
yea,  even  in  their  kings  chambers.''  'Ek  Tc7f  great  substance  ;"  Gen.  xv.  14. — I  shall  not 
runiiw;  r'Zi  ^xftxiuii  olCtZv,  LXX.  Coverdale's  enter  any  further  into  this  argument :  such  as 
translation   refers   it' to  Pharaoh  only,  "She  desire  to  see  it  discussed  more  at  large,  may 

'o'le  by  hiiii  in  wonders  and  tokens  agaynst  consult  Shuckford,  Connec.  Sacr.  &  i'rof.  Hist. 

•■  ■■  horrible  kyng."     'I'he  sense  of  the -whole  vol.  ii.  p.  4S).5.  Waterland's Scripture  vindicat- 
vers  ■  i«,  that  wisdom  entered  Hif(!) -the  sotif  of  ed,  Par.  ii.  p.   10.     Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  & 
Moses,  and  spake  by  his  moiith,  and  made  him  Paci'j,  and  other  writers,  who  justify  this  fact 
evMi  a  god  itnto  Pharaoh,  before  wiiom,   his  by  a  great  number  of  good  reasons. 
royal  issue,  and  his  nobles,  he  wrought  so  many        Ibid.  Guided  them  in  a  marvellous  icaij,  and. 
surprising  miraclesj   as  might   have  convinced  ^^as  unto  the/n  Jar  a  cover  by  dot/.l  'Vhlnrefcvs  to 
them,   that  God  was  the  sovereign  ruler,   not  the  divine  protection  exhibited   to  the  leraflr^  ' 
only  overall  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,   but  ites  in  their  journeying  through  the  wilder- 
even  over  the  elements  and  universal  nature.  ncss,  when  God  led  them  by  a  pillar,  which 

■    Ver.  17.  Bendered  to  the  righteous  a  reuard  stood  still  when  they  were  to  rest,  and   moved 

of  their  labotirs:'\    (jod  gave  the  Israelites,  at  forward  when  and  which  way   they    were   to 

ttieir  departure,  the  goods  of  the  Egyptians,  as  march.     This  pillar  appeared  as  a  cloud  in  the 

tlie  reward  of  their  labour  among  them,  and  as  day,  and  served  for  a  covering  over  them  to 
their  just  due  for  their  past  services.     Many  of   defend  them  from  the  scorching  heat  of  tlic  . 
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sun  ;  which  the  writer  of  Ecclcsiasticus  ex- 
presses very  strone;ly,  when  he  calls  it,  aKsVn  aVs 

xauVwroc,    5   (r*':vtt  octS  /u-tfyi/^Sficnf,  C.  XXxiv.   16.       It 

was  a  cloud  erected  towards  heaven,  like  a  pil- 
lar upwards,  but  downwards  flat  and  braad, 
spread  over  the  body  of  the  people,  as  after- 
wards more  eminently  over  the  tabernacle;  and, 
thouoh  but  one  pillar,  had  two  different  ap- 
pearances and  uses  ;  of  a  cloud  by  day,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  heat,  which  in  those  parts 
was  very  excessive  ;  and  of  a  fire  by  night,  to 
direct  and  illuminate  them.  Coverdale's  and  the 
Geneva  Bibles  express  the  first  very  properly, 
"  On  the  daye-tyme  she  was  a  shadowe  unlo 
them."  This  darkness  of  the  cloud  had  also 
another  use,  viz.  that  it  blinded  and  confound- 
ed their  enemies,  that  they  might  not  come 
near  to  assault  them.  Mr  Poland's  account 
for  one  and  the  same  thing,  giving  both  light 
and  darkness  to  ditfcrent  parties,  is  very  odd 
and  singular,  to  say  no  worse  of  it :  "  He  sup- 
poses a  fire  was  made  by  order  of  the  Hebrew 
general,  for  a  blind  to  the  enemy,  that  they 
might  be  suspected  to  be  where  indeed  they 
were  not :"  See  his  Hodegus,  and  note  on  ch. 
xix.  7- 

ibid.  And  a  light  of  stars  in  the  night-season.'^ 
The  Greek  reads,  «f  ipxoya  arf'^wK  tw  yvula,  accord- 
ing to  Grabc's  and  some  other  editions  ;  but 
«rpr,  which  the  Vatican  copy  preserves,  seems 
more  proper  and  expressive  ;  for  as-foc  signifies  a 
constellation,  or  a  great  collection  of  stars  toge- 
ther, according  to  Didymus,  aVwf  Si  aVj>w  S/aftfj, 

'in  i  fih  aVwf,  if  t/  ifi'  to  St  ciffor  ik  ■zj-st.Kay  (ruvii-iixty 
aVepuK, CwS/cr  'ov,  0  »  dffoUTH/na.  KctheiTXi.      In  Notis  ad 

II.  A.  ver.  7-5.  M.my  of  which  constellations,  by 
their  joint  and  united  light,  might  imitate  a 
torch,  or  a  flame,  as  the  margin  renders.  But 
could  the  light  of  common  stars,  scattered  here 
and  there  confusedly,  assist  the  Israelites,  tra- 
velling in  a  vast  and  pathless  wilderness  ?  Or 
would  so  feeble  a  light  serve  for  their  direction, 
and  be  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes  ?  Cal- 
n:et  compares  to  this  light  the  c  aVwf,  or  the  star 
which  appeared  at  our  Saviour's  birth,  Matt.  ii. 
9.  "  Which,  says  he,  was  a  light  that  moved  in 
the  air  before  the  magi,  something  like  the  pil- 
lar of  the  cloud  in  the  wilderness,  which  either 
stopt,  or  went  forward,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
was  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  wise-men 
to  the  proper  place."  This  he  takes  to  be  an 
inflamed  meteor  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  with  miraculous  and  extraordinary  ciicum- 
atances  attending  it.  As  our  version,  follow- 
ing the  Greek,  seems  to  make  the  real  light  of 


the  stars  to  be  the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
night-season  ;  B.r^u*,  taken  in  this  sense,  may 
be  sufficient  for  their  direction.  But  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  understand  this  }>illar  in  a 
different  sense,  that  it  was  as  a  light  of  stars  in 
the  night  season  ;  the  former  reads,  vice  splen- 
doris  sijdeiii;  and  the  latter  more  fully,  noctii 
verb,  vice  J'ulgoris  stellar  urn,  splendor.  We  may 
therefore  understand  this  place,  either  of  a  num- 
ber of  constellations  placed  together,  shining 
with  a  natural  but  very  extraordinary  light  ; 
or  of  a  collection  of  meteors  with  a  preter- 
natural light ;  or,  lastly,  comparatively,  that 
this  light  imitated  that  of  the  briglUest  stars,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Oriental  versions.  [Perhaps 
tiie  moon  may  be  comprehended  in  the  word 
aVsfux  or  arfvi'.  See  xvii.  5.  where  it  certainly 
may.]  In  the  Scripture,  this  appearance  is  de- 
scribed in  much  stronger  terms  ;  for  the  pil- 
lar, which  appeared  in  the  day  like  a  cloud,  is 
there  mentioned  to  be  like  a  light,  or  pillar  oi 
fire  :  And  thus  the  Psalmist,  "  in  the  day- 
time he  led  them  with  a  cloud,  and  all  the 
night  through  with  a  light  of  fire  ;"  Psai. 
Ixxviii.  14.  And  to  this  the  prophet  alludes, 
when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  will  create  upon  e- 
very  dwelling  place  on  mount  Zion,  and  upon 
her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and 
the  shining  of  flaming  fire  by  night ;"  Isa.  iv, 
5.  Salvian  rightly  describes  this  pillar,  with  its 
different  appearances,  when  he  calls  it,  "  Mo- 
bilem  coluinnam,  nubilam  die,  igneam  nocte, 
congruas  colorum  diversitates  pro  temporum 
diversitate  sumentem  :  scilicet  ut  &  diei  lucem 
lutea  obscuritate  distingueret,  &  caliginem 
noctis  flammeo  splendore  claritatis  radiaret." 
De  Gubern.  Dei.  lib.  i.  It  seems,  after  all, 
best,  without  aiming  at  explaining  the  nature 
of  this  appearance,  to  say,  that  the  glorious 
Schechinah  itself,  in  this  pillar,  gave  light  and 
comfort  to  God's  own  peculium  ;  for  the  re- 
gent of  this  cloudy  pillar  was  he  that  forms  the 
light  and  creates  darkness  ;  and  as  "  there  was 
the  hiding  of  his  power,  so  his  brightness  there 
was  as  the  light,  Habak.  iii.  4.  where  the 
reading  of  the  LXX  is  too  particular  not  to  be 

taken  notice  of,  j^  \^ilo  ayiirmit  xfctlxidr  hx"*':  «-\iT>i; 

for  it  intimates  the  principle  upon  which  the 
great  Goel,  or  deliverer,  proceeded  to  exert  this 
his  might  under  these  diflerent  appearances, 
viz.  his  strong  and  powerful  love  towards  his 
people.  See  note  on  ch.  xix.  7-  Messieurs  du 
Port  Royal,  besides  the  literal,  gives  us  a  very 
useful  allegorical  sense  of  this  pillar,  viz.  "  That, 
as  the  cloud  by  its  overshadowing  sheltered  the 
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Hebrews  from  the  extremity  of  heat,  so  the  as- 
sistance of  the  tloiy  Spirit  defends  us  against 
the  burnings  and  flames  of  concupiscence  ;  and 
as  that  hght  of  fire  guided  them  in  a  marvel- 
lous way  in  the  very  darkness  of  the  night,  so 
tlie  Floly  Spirit  illuminates  men's  minds  with 
its  heavenly  light,  under  their  sad  state  of  spi- 
ritual darkness  ;  and  with  its  holy  fire  cheers 
and  comforts  the  saints  in  their  greatest  afflic- 
tions." Coinment.  in  loc.  And,  indeetl,  ac- 
cording to  the  mystical  sense  of  the  fathers,  the 
nhole  people  of  Israel,  and  that  which  befel 
thcin,  were  types  or  figures  of  Christ  and  his 
church,  as  the  apostle  himself  makes  them,  1 
Cor.  X.  their  bondage  in  Egypt  was  a  type  of 
the  slavery  of  sin,  and  their  deliverance  from 
thence,  of  our  redemption  from  Satan.  The 
(lesart  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties they  encountered  in  it,  were  a  lively 
figure  of  the  miseries  of  this  life;  as  Moses  their 
leader  was  of  Christ ;  Canaan,  of  heaven  ;  the 
Red  Sea,  of  baptism  ;  and  manna  of  his  heaven- 
ly doctrine,  which  came  down  from  lxeaven,and 
nourishes  unto  tternal  life. 

Ver.  19,  20.  Jnd  cast  them  up  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep,  therefore  the  riahteous  spoiled 
the  ungodlif.']  The  expression  here  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  the  interpreters  are  accordingly  divid- 
ed about  the  true  sense  of  it ;  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  understand  it,  either  of  the  Israel- 
ites' happy  escape  from  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
or  from  the  dangers  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thisseems 
to  be  the  sense  of  all  the  old  English  transla- 
tions, of  the  Oriental  versions,  and  of  the  Vul- 
gate, which  metaphorically  rendprs,  *'  &  ab 
altitudine  inferorum  eduxit  illos,'*  as  if  their 
escape  from  thence  was  like  a  leturn  from  the 
grave.  Calmet  renders  very  expressly,  "  elle 
a  retire  les  siens  du  fond  des  abysmes;"  and 
among  the  sacred  critics,  Grotius  and  Bad  well 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  But  there  is  another, 
and  1  think,  with  submission,  a  better  sense, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  context,  which  ap- 
plies these  words  to  the  E^y])tians,  which  is 
favoured  by  the  comment  of  Messieurs  du  Port 
Royal,  which  renders,  •'  Qui  les  a  rejettez  morts 
du  tond  des  abysmes;"  i.e.  that  after  they 
were  drowned,  they  were  cast  by  the  tide,  or 
by  God's  appointment,  from  tlie  bottom  of  the 
sea  to  the  shore,  where  the  Israelites  were  en- 
camped ;  by  which  means  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  their  spoils.  And  to  this  agrees,  in 
great  measure,  the  account  which  Joseph  us 
gives,  "  That  the  winds  and  the  waves  forced 
their  arms  ashore  just  at  the  place  where  the 


Hebrews  had  pitched  their  tents  :  which  Mo- 
ses understood  to  be  another  providence,  in 
furnishing  the  people  with  arms  in  this  man- 
ner, that  they  so  much  wanted,  which  were 
gathered  together,  and  distributed  among  the 
Hebrews  :"  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  That  the 
first  sen-^e,  wliich  applies  these  words  to  the  Is- 
raelites' escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  Red  Sea, 
cannot  be  the  true  one,  seems  manifest  from 
the  context,  and  the  following  reasons  :  1.  That 
the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  by  the  borrow- 
ing of  their  valuable  goods,  is  mentioned  just 
before,  ver.  17.  'i.  That  the  mention  of  it  fol- 
lows very  improperly,  after  the  relation  of  the 
drowning  of  their  enemies  ;  for  can  any  thing 
be  more  absurd  than  this  reason,  that,  because 
they  were  happily  escaped  from  the  Red  Sea, 
therefore  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians  before  they 
came  to  it  ?  S/a  t-Qt-u,  therefore  ver.  20.  cannot 
relate  to  this  first  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians.  3. 
At  their  departure  from  Eojypt,  wlien  they  went 
out,  laden  vvitii  the  goods  of  their  oppressors, 
there  was  no  hymn  composed  on  that  occasion,, 
nor  do  we  find  any  recorded  in  their  history. 
But  in  the  sense  when  I  contend  for,  all  is  right 
and  easy  ;  lor  after  the  account  of  the  Egyp- 
tians being  drowned,  and  that  tliey  were  cast 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  side  where 
the  Israelites  were,  it  follows  very  naturally^ 
that  the  dead  bodies  coming  by  this  means  in- 
to their  power,  they  therefore  spoiled  them,  lia. 
7VT0  taxvMi/irar  osVtfcic,  i.  e.  Stripped  them,  and  took 
their  arms  from  them,  whicii  tliey  most  want- 
ed. And  what  confirms  this  is,  that  a  hymn 
was  actually  comj)osed  and  sung  upon  this  sig- 
nal overthrow  of  their  enemies  :  see  note  fol- 
lowing. 4,  'Art^fixnr  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  leaping,  as  Grotius  seems  to  under- 
stand it,  making  it  synonymous  to  av-njlh^  and 
i^aAxw^^a;,  but  is  a- metaphor  taken  from  water  is- 
suing from  its  source,  or  fountain  ;  or  rather, 
from  the  bubbles  rising  in  boiling  water.  Our 
translation  is  too  flat,  when  it  barely  renders 
cast  them  up  ;  for  the  bodies  rising  in  the  act  of 
drowning,  are  here,  by  a  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive allusion,  compared  to  bubbles  rising  in 
boiling  water  :  and  the  true  sense  is,  that  he 
made  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptians  rise  up  like 
bubbles  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  the 
sense  of  our  version  the  reading  should  be  j^l- 
Cfoeo-t.     See  2  Maccab.  i.  12. 

Ver.  2 1 .  For  zvisdum  opened  the  innuth  of  the 
dumb,  and  made  the  totignes  of  them  that  cannot 
speak  eloquent. '\  Tiie  ancient  English  versions 
read  in  the  present  tense,  "  Wysdome  openeth 
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the  moiitlie  of  the  domme,   maketh  the  tongcs 
of  the  babes  to  speake  ;"  which   is  the  render- 
ing of  Coverdale's  and  the   Geneva  Bible,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  judicious  Epiphonema, 
or  u-eful  reflection,  wherewith  the  author  con- 
cludes the  chapter,  to  shew  the  great  power 
•  of  God,  that  he   "   who   removeth  away  the 
speech  of  the  trusty,  and  taketh  away  the  under- 
standing of  the  aged,  who  leadeth  counsellors 
away   spoiled,   and   maketh  the  judges  fools  ; 
Job  xii.  17,  90.  can  with  equal   ease  make  the 
dumb  eloquent,  and  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  to  chant  forth  Hosanna  and  praise. 
But  1  think  this  verse  relates  rather  to  the  fore- 
going,  and  concerns   the   same  persons :  The 
sense,  according  to  the  original,  and  the  Ori- 
ental versions  seems  to  be,   that  the  Israelites, 
who  before  were  silent  through  fear  of  the  E- 
gyptians,  and  were  not,  by  the  many  former 
miracles  wrought  in   their  favour,   induced  to 
bless  and  praise  God  for  them,  upon  a  sight  of 
the  sudden  and  universal  destruction    of  their 
enemies,   from    a   sense  of  the    danger   which 
themselves  had  escaped,  and    out  of  gratitude 
for  the  unexpected  spoils  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed of,  sang  unto  the  Lord,  upon  the  happy 
occasion,  that  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  or  Eucha- 
ristical  ode,  which  has  been  so  justly  celebrat- 
ed by  all  antiquity,  which  Archbishop    Usher 
styles,  "  Omnium,   quorum   uspiam    mcmoria 
extat,  primum  &antiquissimum  :"  "  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glorious- 
ly ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  shall   be  thrown 
into  the  sea  :"  Which  was  seconded  by  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  and  all  the  Israelitish   women, 
with  timbrels  and  with   dances,  Exod.  xv.  1. 
And,  according  to  Grotius,  the  children  joined 
in,  and  completed    the    harmony.     Comment. 
in  loc. 

C  H  A  P.    XI. 

The  AF.r.uMKNT. — Tbe  account  of  what  wis- 
dom did  for  the  Israelites  after  their  depar- 
ture out  of  Egypt  is  continued.  God's  different 
dispensations  to^vards  tbe  Egyptians  and  the  Is- 
raelites ill  the  Wilderness  are  recited,  and  a 
parallel,  or  comparison  drawn  between  tbe 
plagues  wkb  which  God  smote  tbe  former,  and 
tbe  great  mercies  which  be  vouchsafed  to  tbe 
latter,  even  in  the  same  instances.  That  tbe 
Egyptians  were  deprived  of  water,  by  the  river 
and  all  tbeir  springs  being  turned  into  blood, 
by  which  plague  great  numbers  died  through 
thirst ;  but  tbe  Israelites  were  supplied  with 


the  same  element  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  afflicted,  and  aflerwards,  in  a  more  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  manner,  from  tbe 
rock,  which  flowed  like  a  stream,  or  river,  and 
even  followed  them  from  place  to  place  in  their 
tnavels  through  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  3.   CJ'H EY  stood  against  their  enemies,  and 
xoere  avenged  of  (heir    adversaries .1^ 
Such  as  the  Amalekites,  who  fell  upon  those  of 
the  Israelites,  who  through  weakness  or  fatigue 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  reit  of  the  army, 
Deut.  XXV.  IS.  and  endeavoured  to  oppose  their 
passage,  and  hinder  their  settlement  in  Canaan; 
the  king  of  Arad,  who  attacked  the  Israelites  as 
they  passed  that  way,  and  took  some  of  them 
prisoners,     without   any    provocation.    Numb, 
xxi.  l.Og,  the  kingof  Bashan,  andSihon,  king 
of  the  Araoritcs,  who  were  likewise  the  aggres- 
sors,   and   opposed    their  march:  For  in    this 
sense  we  are  to   understand  the   place  that  the 
Israelites  did  not  act  offensively  till  they  were 
assaulted  ;   and  thus  the  Arabic  version  takes  it, 
"  Bellum  contra  segerentibus  restiterunt,"  and 
ajuvrcfixi  is  SO  used  in  the  best  Greek  writers. 

\'er.  4.  When  thei/  were  thirsty  theij  called  upon 
thee.~\     This  happened  twice  in  the  wilderness, 
at  Rephidira  they    first   murmured  for  water, 
Exod.  xvii.  1.  and  then  at  Kadesh,  Numb.  xx. 
But  though   this  miraculous  supply  of  water 
seems  mentioned  twice  in   this  verse,   there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose,   that  both  these  times 
are  referred  to.     There  is  the  like   repetition, 
Psal.  Ixxviii.    16.    which  seems,    according  to 
the  rendering  of  the   LXX,   to  relate  to  the 
same  miracle.     Sec  also  Psal.  cxiv.  8.  .  One 
may  often  observe   in  this  Book,  and   the  like 
may  be  said  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  Book  of 
.Proverbs,  that  the  same  sense  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  two  periods,  or  members  of  the  same 
verse,  with  no  other  difference,  but  a  variation 
of  the  phrase.     This  observation   will  be  found 
not  without  its  use  ;  but   there  are  two  olhcrs 
in  tliis  chapter,  v^'hich  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, as  being  more  material,   and   even,  neces- 
sary, for  tlie  right  understanding  this  book,  and 
may  indeed  be  considered  as   tiie  very  keys  of 
it,  at  least  of  the  remaining  part  :  We  have  the 
first  in  the  next  verse,    "  Tiiat  by  what  things 
the  Egyptians  were  punished,  by  the  same  the 
Israelites,  in  their  need,  were  benefited  ;"  which 
parallel    is    almost  constantly    pursued,     and 
strongly  drawn,  byway  of  contrast  or  opposi- 
tion, to  acquaint  us,  as  it   were,   in  one  view, 
with  the  joint  history  of  those  people,  and  God's 
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respective  dealing  vvitli  each  of  them  :  The  se- 
cond is  in  ver.  16.  viz.  "  Wherewithal  a  man 
sinneth,  by  the  same  also  shall  he  be  punish- 
ed ;"  which  aphorism,  well  weighed  and  at- 
tended to,  will  be  of  great  service  for  unravel- 
ling and  explaining  the  ten  plagues  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  reason  why  God  chose  to  afflict 
that  people  with  them,  rather  than  with  any 
other. 

Ibid.  And  water  zcas  gken  them  out  of  the 
jfiinti)  roc/i-.]  It  is  not  without  good  reason  that 
water  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  liraelites  from 
the  rock.  That  this  miracle  is  mysterious,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstances  related  of  it: 
for  if  there  had  been  no  other  design  but  the 
reliering  their  necessity,  that  might  have  been 
supplied  by  rain  from  heaven  ;  or  if  only  a  vi- 
sible effect  of  thf  divine  power  was  intended  to 
have  been  displayed,  that  had  been  as  easily 
discovered,  in  causing  itew  springs  to  rise  from 
the  earth  :  but  Israel  was  not  supplied  with 
water  from  the  clouds  or  the  vallies,  but  from 
the  rock.  Hence  therefore  learned  men  have 
drawn  a  parallel  between  the  rock  and  Christ : 

1.  Because  a  rock  is  the  ordinary  title  of  God 
in  Scripture,  and  in  a  special  manner  it  resem- 
bles Christ  ;  Psal.  cxviii.  11.    1    Pet.  ii.   7,  S. 

2.  It  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Angel  of  his  pre- 
sence, the  Conductor  of  his  people,  that  then 
spake  to  Moses,  and  stood  upon  the  rock,  to 
signify  the  relation  it  had  to  himsell',  Exod. 
xvii.  6.  3.  The  Apostle  himself  so  explains  it, 
*'  riiey  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  which  fol- 
lowed them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ,"  1  Cor. 
X.  +.     Spc  Bates's  Harmony,  p.  4-3S. 

Ver.  6.  Fur  instead  uf  a  Jiiunt(nn  (if  a  perpetual 
running  r/iW.]       A>V'  j«f'  sriy??  oLvitiv  ■snfla/jii.  ITwy)') 

TTolxfiv  is  not  a  very  usual  expression,  and  seems 
to  relate,  if  it  be  the  true  reading  here,  to  the 
source  or  fountain-head  of  the  Nile,  the  river 
here  intended  ;  for  thus  much  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  ancients  enquired  after  nothing  more 
than  the  fountains  of  the  Nile;  see  Stephan. 
Diet.  Histor.  Geograph.  in  voce  Nii.u?.  And 
Strabo  and  other  Greek  writers  constantly  use 
the  word  truyri  in  speaking  of  them,  and  even 
whole  treatises  have  been  wrote  concerning 
them ;  and  when  any  streams  are  corrupted,  it 
is  natural  to  ascribe  the  fault  to  the  corruption 
of  the  fountains  whence  they  flow,  though  per- 
haps the  accident  proceeds  from  some  other 
cause.  There  may  also  be,  possibly,  an  allusion 
in  this  expression  to  the  fountain  and  river  in 
the  wilderness  ;  for  the  place  where  the  water 
issued  froQi  the  rock  in  Horeb,  was,   in    the 


strictest  sense,  or>}-/«  znfiajM ;  and  indeed  the  stream 
flowing  thence  is  expressly  called  by  the  LXX 
zstf.yai  vloLTuy,  Psal.  cxiv.  8.  See  also  Joseph.  An- 
tiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  I.  And  the  stream  that  followed 
(as  St  Paul  words  it,)  the  Israelites  in  the  desar't 
wherever  they  went  (or,  as  some  conjecture  the 
fact,  they  followed  the  river  which  way  soever 
God  directed  its  course,  v^hereby  he  ordered 
their  joutnies  as  he  pleased,)  was  to  them  dlf- 
vdcc'ssroloLixix;.  In  allusion,  I  say,  to  this  stream  in 
the  wilderness,  •arnyn  xiymco;  may  here  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  Nile,  The  Arabic  version  ap- 
plies diymiv  to  srnyijf,  and  renders,  "  Pro  fonte 
fluminis  abunde  manante  ;"  i.  e.  instead  of  a. 
clear  and  perpetual  running  sprinq-,  they  were 
troubled  with  a  river  foul  with  blood.  But  as 
all  the  other  versions  join  this  epithet  to  zxolx/n'i, 
and  as  the  opposition  lies  not  between  v/hat  the 
river  was  in  its  natural  state,  and  after  it  was 
turned  into  blood,  but  between  the  Egyptians 
being  deprived  of  water,  and  the  Israelites  sup- 
plied with  it,  in  the  same  miraculous  manner, 
and,  which  is  of  great  moment  in  the  present 
enquiry,  by  the  very  selfsame  instrument;  I 
am  more  inclined  to  think,  that  the  true  reading 
of  this  passage  is,  aV^i  fRr  cr\nyi?f  dtyvdv  ts^oloLf/x,  see 
Exod.  vii.  20.  where  the  text  says,  that  "  he 
(Muses)  hft  up  the  rod  and  smote  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river,  and  all  the  waters  that 
were  in  the  rivir  were  turned  into  blood."  It 
is  no  less  observable,  that  the  same  rod  v.'as  the 
immediate  instrument  in  the  other  miracle,  viz. 
in  supplying  the  Israelites  with  water;  for  the 
Scripture  is  very  full  and  explicit  in  this  point, 
"  And  the  rod  wherewith  thou  smotest  the  river, 
take  in  thy  hand  and  go — And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  out  water  ;" 
Exod.  xvii.  5,  6.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed 
likewise  by  the  context,  particularly  ver.  5. 
which  manifestly  alludes  to  the  rod  that  struck 
both  the  Nile  and  ;he  rock,  and  may  be  equally 
applied  both  to  the  caase  and  to  the  effect. 
To  establish  this  further,  1  shall  shew  upon  what 
account  this  river  may  be  styled  atV^aoc  ■sr<>]uui(: : 
1.  'hitraoi  is  applicable  to  it,  as  it  is  a  com- 
mon epithet  of  a  river.  Instances  of  this  may- 
be found  in  the  classic  writers ;  Horace,  par- 
ticularly, thus  describes  the  perpetuity  of  its 
course, 

Rusticus  cxpectans  dum  deflitit  amnis  ;  at  ille 
Lahitur,  ISi'  lubetur  in  omhe  vclubilis  avum. 

EpiST.  lib.  i.  ep.  2. 
In  opposition  to  brooks  that  ofren  dry  up,  and  • 
have  little  or  no  water  in  them.     Thus  Calmet 
expounds  this  term,.  Comment,  in  loc.  Besides 
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this  general  reason,  may  not  the  river  Nile  in 
particular  be  so  called  :  2r//y,  As  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men,  one  of  the  four 
rivers  of  paradise,  originally  called  Gihon,  Gen. 
ii.  13.  and  as  such,  may  be  considered,  in  point 
of  time,  as  a  perpetual  running  river.  3''//y,  The 
Nile  may  be  termed  diticiiK  tsrcjafAli,  as  a  never-fail- 
ing river,  its  fountain  being  never  dry,  but  its 
streams  continually  fed,  though  in  a  country  where 
it  seldom  or  never  rains  ;  and  though  its  source 
remained  concealed,  yet  its  supplies  were  con- 
stant, and,  as  it  were,  miraculous.  Hence  the 
Phoenicians,  Canaanites,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and 
other  travellers  into  Egypt,  had  a  notion  that 
God  himself  supplied  Egypt  with  these  sur- 
prising and  never-failing  waters  :  And  hence 
Homer  probably  calls  the  Nile,  ^iiTt%(  wtlot^ulc, 
Fluvius  d  Deo  missus,  i.  e.  a  river  sent  and 
maintained  by  God  ;  Odyss.  A.  ver.  581.  Strabo 
gives  it  the  same  title,  lib.  xvii.  And  indeed 
the  Egyptians  represent  this  constant  miracle 
by  the  symbol  of  a  river  flowing  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  sun,  the  known  and  fixed  image 
of  God  among  them.  ^iJi/i/,  The  Nile  may  be 
called  dmctm;,  as  being,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian notion,  perpetual  ci  parte  ante,  for  they  es- 
teemed water  to  be  the  very  origin  and  prin- 
cipal of  all  things,  and  on  that  account  they 
worshipped  it ;  the  Nile  in  particular  is  some- 
times termed,  Zti/f  "AyuV/isf,  and  therefore  God 
smote  it  in  the  first  place.  And  thus  Philo, 
"  Primum  ab  aqua  Deus  poenas  infligit,  prop- 
terea,  quod,  cum  aquam  supra  modum  ^Egyptii 
colerent,  originem  rerum  omnium  &  principium 
esse  statuerent,  cam  primura  sequum  esse  putavit, 
ad  eorum  castigationem  advocare."  De  Vita 
Mosis.  Lastli/,  May  not  this  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  river,  by  Juvenal  called  the  river,  by 
way  of  eminence.  Sat.  xv.  be  considered  as 
dirraec,  in  contradiction  to  the  occasional  water 
in  the  wilderness,  which  then  first  existed,  and 
at  length  ceased  to  flow  .-■  [But,  after  all,  o-jfy?,- 
dmdn  tJolxjuQ  may  mean  no  more  than  tcater ; 
in  which  signification  it  is  often  used  by  tra- 
gedians, and  ether  poets.whose  style  and  manner 
tliis  author  imitates  quite  through  his  work.] 

Ibid.  . . .  River  troubled  xcitli  foul  blood,  fur  a 
manifest  reproof  of  that  cominandinent  wherebi/  the 
infants  were  slain.^  i.  e.  God  changed  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  which  before  was  a  clear  running 
stream,  into  a  discoloured  and  foul  water,  or  ra- 
ther a  sorw  of  stagnating  blood,  wholly  unfit  for 
the  Egyptians  use.  Our  author  seems  to  re- 
present the  river  as  turned  into  real  blood,  at 
«Dce  to  exemplify  and.  chastise  the  crime  of 


drowning  the  Hebrew  infants  therein.  See  O- 
rigen  and  Theodoret  in  cap.  vii.  Exod.  The 
latter  expressly  says,  "  Hanc  plagam  intulit 
Deus  propter  pueros  Judacorum  in  acquis  im- 
mersos  ;  fluvius  enim  raulatus  in  sanguinem 
conqueritur  de  ca;dc  puerorum  per  eos  com- 
missi :"  i.  e.  "  This  plague  God  brought  upon 
them  for  the  children  that  were  drowned  ;  and 
tlie  river  thus  turned  into  blood  complained  of 
that  slaughter."  Coverdale's  version  is  to  the 
same  purpose,  "  Unto  the  enemyes  thou  gavest 
man's  blonde  instead  of  lyvinge  water  ;"  which 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  "  Pro  fonte 
sempiterni  fluminis  humanum  sanguinem  dedisti 
injustis."  St  Austin  De  miraculis  Scripturae, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  mention  what  is  e- 
qually  surprising,  that  the  springs  and  fountains 
themselves  were  likewise  so  affected  and  changed, 
that  if  an  Egyptian  dug  for  fresh  water,  what 
issued  forth  from  the  earth  was  like  actual  blood 
from  a  wound.  Philo's  account  is  nearly  the 
same,  "  Una  cum  mari  cruentantur  lacus,  fossse, 
alvei,  rivi,  putei,  fontes,  universa  in  .^gypto 
aquae  vis,  apertsque  humoris  venae  velut  in  pro- 
fluvio  sanguinis,  cruoris  torrentes  emitterent." 
De  Mosc,  lib.  i.  But  others  think,  that  this  ca- 
lamity extended  only  to  that  part  of  the  river, 
or  those  waters  that  were  nigh  the  court  of 
Pharaoh ;  for  if  this  plague  was  universal,  the 
magicians  could  have  had  no  place  to  practise 
their  skill  in,  and  effect  the  like.  See  Jackson's 
works.  That  such  bloody  and  foul  water  should 
breed  distempers  in  the  Egyptians,  and  be  even 
poisonous  to  them  is  no  wonder ;  but  Josephus 
adds,  that  this  was  particular  to  the  Egyptians, 
for  the  water  was  wholesome  to  the  Israelites, 
and,  with  respect  to  them,  retained  its  own 
nature  and  usual  swtetness.  Antiq.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  14. 

Ibid.  Thou  ffiivest  them  abundance  ofivater  by 
a  means  ivhich  thet/  hoped  not  for.~\  God  gave 
the  Israelites  drink  in  a  barren  and  uninhabited 
desert,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water 
is ;  and  this  he  did  from  a  solid  and  unpromis- 
ing rock.  The  Israelites,  according  to  Josephus, 
Antiq.  hb.  iii.  cap.  i.  "  Had  conceived  a  no- 
"  tion  from  Moses's  mentioning  water  out  for 
"  the  rock,  that  dry  and  wearied  as  they  were, 
"  a  way  was  to  be  cut  by  them  through  the 
"  rock  for  the  water,  which  gave  them  more 
"  uneasiness  than  the  thoughts  of  the  cooHng 
"  refreshment  gave  them  pleasure.  Bui  when, 
"  upon  the  striking  of  the  rock  with  the  rod  of 
"  Moses  only,  a  large  stream  of  water  forthwith 
"  followed,  they  praised  God  for  giving  them 
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"  <<Jly^'ciy  b'V  Uti-^Cux*."    An  expression  not  very 
unlike  our  aulhor's.     And  to  encrease  the  mi- 
racle, this  crystal  stream  not   only    refreshed 
ihem   for  that  time  in   their  distress,  but  even 
followed  them  in   their  journey.     The  Jewish 
rabbins   are  very  fond  of  the  conceit,  that  the 
rock  Itself  followed  ihem  ;  but  others,  to  soften 
this  prodigy,  more  wisely  assert,  that  the  water 
from  the  rock  became  a  river,  and  flowed  after 
the  camp.      The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are, 
I.  That  from  the  time  of  this  flow  of  waters 
from  the  rock  at  Horeb,  until  they  came  to 
Kadesh,  the  Israelites    arc  not  said  ever  to  liave 
wanted  water,  which  they  must  have  continually 
stood  in  need  of,  and  indeed  perished  for  want 
of  in  their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  if 
God  had  not  thus  miraculously  supplied  them. 
1.  Some  expressions  in  the  Psalms  seem  to  im- 
ply, that  a  river  from  the  rock  attended  tbeni 
from  place  to  place  in  their  journeyings,  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  r6,  17,  21.  cv.  40.      3.  St  Paul  says, 
that  they  "  drank  of  the  rock  which  followed 
them,"  I  Cor.  x.  4.  which  the  best  interpreters 
agree  in  expoundmg  of  the  water  that  flowed 
from  it,  and  went  along  with  them.     See  Pool, 
Whitby,  Hammond  in  loc.  and  Usher's  Annals 
ad  A.  M.  2513.     The  rendering  of  the  Syriac 
version  of  this  passage  is  very  particular  and 
remarkable,  "  Quibus  &  aquam  dedisti  in  op- 
tima ilia  vita,  quae  non  deficit,  [who  seems  to 
have  read  dnufrnc  l^oP(  instead  of  a'ctxTjVwc]  al- 
luding probably  to  that  living  water,  John  iv.  14. 
which  our  Saviour  promises  to  all  the  faithful, 
which  "  shall  be  in  them  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."     In  like  manner 
this  miracle  has  been  allegorized  by  the  fathers, 
and  is,  according  to  them,  a  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  overflowings  of  grace ;  for  Christ  is 
the  true  rock  from  whence  issue  those  waters  of 
life,  which  quench  the  thirst  of  his  people,  dur- 
ing the  weary  steps  they  take  in  the  wilderness 
of  this  mortal  life. 

Vcr»  8.  Dec/firing  bi/  tlutl  thirst  then  how  thou 
hadst  punished  their  r/dvermries.']  A  contrast  or 
comparison  is  carried  on  iiere,  and  in  the  verse 
foregoing,  between  the  thirst  of  the  Egyptians, 
occasioned  by  tlieir  foul  and  distempered  wa- 
ter., and  that  of  tlie  Israelites  in  the  wilderness; 
the  first  was  the  just  punishment  of  obstinacy 
and  wickedness ;  the  second  was  designed  to 
prove  and  admonish  God's  chosen  people.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  verse  is,  that  the  Israelites 
perceived,  by  their  tliirst  of  a  short  continuance 
the  different  mannerof  God's  dealing  with  them 
and  with  the  Egyptians  ;  the  former  he  treat- 


ed with  mercy  and  fn'our  ;  and  the  latter  vv'ith 
the  utmost  rigour  and  severity.  St  Austin  ob- 
serves, that  in  this  plague,  "  Bibentibus  crat 
exitium,  non  bibentibus  poena  ob  silun  quam 
snstinebat" — Do  Mirac.  Scrip,  i.  e.  "  unto 
them  that  drank  it  was  death,  and  unto  them 
that  drank  not,  it  was  a  sore  punishment  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  thirst."  Piiilo  says  yet 
more  expressly,  sroxJc  It  dy^uTruv  'o^m(  vtto  S/vl^f  «- 
afGapaV,  k.  t.  k.  "  hominum  siti  enectorum  luag- 
nus  numeius  accrvatim  jaccbat  in  triviis,  non 
sufficientibus  dome^ticis  ad  sepulturae  officia." 
De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  i.  i.  e,  "  a  great  number 
of  persons,  dead  with  tiiirst,  lay  by  heaps  in 
the  streets,  their  servants  or  friends  not  being 
able  or  sufiicieut  to  bury  them." 

[V'er.  9.  For  when  theij  were  tried,  albeit  in 
nierctf,  &c.  'ET«f«'T3-no-a>',  KM-rrlf  ir  iKki,  ^c.  The 
beginning  of  this  verse  would  have  been  much 
clearer  thus  :  "Ore  -^ ,€7rei^(i<T^yivar  liKaioi,  b  kuei  urow 
iii^i/ztici  'tynKTa.li  ■etu^  er  ioyti  KPir«/j.ivoi  aai€ei(  iSa.o-ayf^ey'lc  ' 

I'or  iT€i}oi<T^ii7ar,  as  it  now  Stands,  may  belong 
to  the  Egyptians  (who  were  the  persons  last 
mentioned)  as  well  as  to  the  Israelites  ;  and 
Kx/Vej>  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  use  hero  : 
And  then  to  Ii'kxioi  would  be  opposed  dnCei^  (as 
xii.  9.)  to  ir  'iKici  would  answer  iy  cfy!?,  to  sraiStu- 
i//tyoi,  Kfiyifiiyoi.  This,  I  say,  would  have  been 
much  clearer  ;  but  1  do  not  say  that  the  author 
wrote  so,  because  1  find  the  like  omission  of 
the  same  word  ch.  xviii.  25.  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  genuine  Greek  writers  is  not  to  be  look- 
ed for  in  this  author.] 

Ibid.  Theif  knew  Jioxo  the  ungodhj  were  judged 
in  xcruth  and  tormented.^  "'s.-yywtt.y  ra-oic  iy  Ify^  nfiyo- 
f^iyoi  aVtCeif  iSavayiXoyli).  1  think  the  rendering  of 
Coverdale's  and  the  ancient  English  versions 
far  preferable  :  "  When  they  were  taxed  with 
fatherly  mercy,  they  knowledged  how  the  un- 
godly were  judged,  and  punished  thoroW  the 
wrath  of  God."  The  Geneva  Bible  is  to  the 
same  effect,  "  when  they  were  chastised  in 
mercy,  they  knew  how  the  ungodly  were  judg- 
ed, and  punished  in  wrath,"  ir  ijyn  iQanxyiloAo,. 
which  is  the  better  construction.  "  Judged  in 
wrath,"  as  our  version  has  it,  seems  to  carry 
a  reflection  upon  the  equity  of  God's  proceed- 
ings. The  Oriental  versions  understand  it  in 
like  manner,  and  render  accordingly. 

ibid.  Thirstinif  in  another  manner  than  the 
judge.']  The  different  efl^ect  of  their  thirst  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  the  description  in  ver. 
8.  that  of  the  Israelites  being  only  troublcsqnie 
for  a  time,  but  the  other  was  dangerous  and 
fatal.     The  Greek,  Vulgate,   and  all  the  an- 
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cit-nt  versions  entirely  omit  this  sentence  in  this 
place.  Our  translators  seem  to  have  inserted  it 
here,  to  ilhistrate  this  verse,  and  specify  the 
torment  :  It  is  fetched  from  ver.  14.  in  tiie  Va- 
tican copy,  (the  I5th  in  Grabe's edition,)  where 
it  certainly  is  very  improperly  placed,  as  ha- 
ving no  manner  of  relation  to  the  context.  So 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  all  the  copies 
and  versions  should  conspire,  as  it  were,  in  this 
mistake,  and  our  translators  alone  be  so  soi^a- 
cions  as  to  find  it  out,  and  restore  this  dislo- 
cated passage  to  its  proper  place.  Though  it 
would  not  come  in  amiss  at  the  end  of  the  8th 
verse,  reading  only  li^7a.tU(,  instead  ofSrfwa^?**. 

Ver.  1 0.  For  these  thou  didst  a'hnontsh  and  trif 
m  a  father,  hut  the  other  ns  a  severe  ldn;r  thou 
didit  condemn  an<l punish.']  When  the  Israelites 
were  chastised,  their  trial  continued  but  a  short 
time,  and  God  never  entirely  withdrew  his 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  from  them  ;  even 
their  chastisement  was  tempered  with  tender- 
ness. But  the  Egyptians  were  loaded  with  mi- 
series without  intermission  ;  for  after  having 
harrassed  them  with  ten  sttccessive  plagues, 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  their  first- 
born, God  at  length  drowned  the  whole  army 
of  Pharaoh  at  once  in  the  Red  Sea.  This  dis- 
tinction, and  the  different  manner  of  God's  act- 
ing, is  well  expressed  here  un<ler  the  respective 
images  of  an  indulgent  father,  and  an  inexora- 
ble king :  And  the  opposition  is  no  less  beau- 
tifully preserved  in  the  terms  ilo)i!/jia7<x(  and 
i^>iT(n<rae.  As  the  former  implies  kindness  and 
respect,  so  the  latter  signifies  the  extremity  of 
punishment,  the  putting  a  man  to  the  rack, 
and  examining  him  bv  torture.  And  thus  it  is 
Jised  by  this  author,  ch.  i.  9  ii.  19.  iv.  6.  vi.  4-. 
and  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  ch.  xvi.  2*2. 
ch.  xxiii.  lO.  The  Comment  of  Messieurs  du 
Port  Hoyal  has  a  judicious  and  useful  reflec- 
tion upon  this  passage,  "  That  we  may  hence 
learn  with  what  patience  and  thankfulness  the 
just  ought  to  bear  the  evils  which  happen  to 
them  io  this  life  ;  for  though  calamities  are 
common  to  tliem  with  the  wicked,  yet  the  rea- 
son of  sending  them  is  infinitely  different  : 
God  sends  afflictions  to  goo<.i  men  as  a  tender 
father,  who  chastises  his  children  because  he 
)oves  them  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  wicked, 
"they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  just  punish- 
ment of  ati  abused  master,  or  an  enraged  king. 
Comment,  in  loc. 

Ver.  II.  And  whether  thei/  were  ahsent  or  pre^ 
sent,  theij  were  vexed  a/i/te.]  Some  interpreters 
undei'stand  this,  tiiat   whether  the   Egyptians 


were  present,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  plac? 
where  Moses  was,  they  were  equally  tormented; 
for  there  was  this  very  remarkable  diiTcrence  be- 
tween the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  and  those 
of  the  magicians,  that  his  were  permanent,  and 
extended  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  at  the  same 
time.  Moses  no  sooner  orders  frogs  or  locusts, 
but  they  appear  at  once,  and  cover  the  face  of 
the  whole  country,  so  that  the  absent,  as  well  as 
present,  are  equally  incommoded  by  them  ;  but 
theirs  were  but  of  short  conuiiuante,  and  disap- 
peared almost  as  soon  as  produced ;  and  their 
influence  went  no  farther  than  the  spot  where 
the  magicians  themselves  were.  But  the  con- 
text seems  rather  to  require  the  following  sense, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  equally  tormented  in 
the  absence  and  presence  of  the  Israelites,  both 
when  they  were  in  Egypt,  and  after  they  were 
delivered  from  it.  When  iliey  were  in  Egypt, 
they  were  visited  with  ten  different  plagues  on 
their  account ;  and  after  their  departure  thence, 
they  were  envious  and  uneasy  at  the  prosperity 
of  a  people  whom  they  hated  and  despised.  [But 
then  it  must  have  been  dvcr''ii,v  U  ^  zrafaAat  :  For 
aV^f7tc  and  ^a^ct'^t^,  in  the  present  context,  must 
belong  to  the  Egyptians,  because  of  irfU^^frlo.] 

Ver.  12.  For  a  douh/e  grief  came  upon  them, 
and  a  groaning  for  the  remembrance  of  things 
past,\  ^tiTM  y>  auTV(  iKaQi  mth,  ^  Tinaffxi^  ftrrifiar  rap 
■sra^H\fiti(jai'.  The  true  rendering  is,  "  Grief  and 
groaning  came  upon  them  doubly  (for  S/tx?,  sci/. 
oSw,  seems  here  to  be  used  adverbially)  upon  the 
remembrance  of  things  past."  Our  translation 
expresses  this  ambiguously,  it  seems  as  if  one 
member  of  the  sentence  was  wanting ;  but  the 
ancient  English  versions  quite  mistake  the  sense 
of  the  passage ;  for  can  any  thing  be  more  fo- 
reign to  it,  than  the  rendering  of  Coverdale's 
and  the  Geneva  bibles  ?  "  Theyr  grefe  was 
double  ;  namely,  mournynge,  and  the  remem- 
braunce  of  thynges  past."  Or  IitkH  may  be  un- 
derstood, not  numerally,  to  signify  a  precise  num- 
ber, but  as  a  Hebraism,  that  great  grief  and  con- 
cern fell  on  them,  upon  the  recollection  of  things 
past.  Junius  seems  to  have  translated  it  not 
amiss,  "  Duplex  eos  occupavit  dolor  &  gemitus, 
rerum  praeteritaruna  recordantes."  And  thus 
Calmct,  "  lis  trouvoient  pour  eux  un  double 
sujet  de  peines,  &  de  larmes,  en  se  soavenant 
du  passe."  "  Their  iirst  grief,"  says  he,  "  was 
their  reflection  upon  their  past  plagues,  their 
want  of  water,  the  death  of  their  cattle,  and  that 
more  lamentable  one  of  their  first-born.  Their 
second  cause  of  grief  and  concern  was  the  con- 
sideratioa  of  the  happiness  of  the  Israelites  since 
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their  going  out  of  Egypt,  and  God's  merciful 
dealing  with  them  in  the  wilderness.  The  first 
urose  from  a  shame  of  being  seen  in  such  dis- 
tressed circumstances  by  a  people  whom  they 
despised  ;  and  the  latter,  through  a  jealousy  of 
the  happmess  of  that  people,  through  God's  fa- 
vour Wis  possessed  oi."  Comment,  in  loc. 
[The  place  is  certainly  faulty  :  For  /xrnf^ur  rat 
i!rx^i\'ivTar  is  Unintelligible,  and  cannot  signify 
for  or  u/fon  the  remembrance  of  things  past, 
which  would  have  been  /uty/iiK  tuc  ux^tM/lur,  as 
the  Alexaud.  MS.  and  Complut.  edit,  read  the 
last  word  :  And  it  was  obvious  enough  to  change 
ytrfitK  into  the  plural  /jimfim,  when  a  participle 
plural  followed.  This,  I  belie%'e,  is  the  true  read- 
ing, because  of  the  authority  of  the  Alexand.  MS. 
otherwise  I  should  have  prererred  ri>ay,ui><  f/tfi/inHr 

Ver.  1 3.  iVhen  ihet/  heard  bi/  their  oiivn  puninh- 
menls  the  other  to  be  benefited,  theij  had  some  feel- 
ing of  tlie  Lord.']  Our  version  is  somewhat '  ob- 
scure ;  the  meaning  is,  "  When  they  understood 
the  Israelites  to  be  assisted  and  refreshed  with  a 
supply  of  such  things,  as  they  were  punished 
wiih  the  want  of,  and  considered  the  difl'erent 
conduct  of  God  towards  his  fri«;nds  and  enemies, 
they  at  length  acknowledged  his  power,  which 
before  -they  disregarded,  and  were  obliged  to 
own  that  what  had  happened  to  them  was  fi-om 
the  avenging  hand  of  God,  and  the  elTect  of  his 
enraged  justice."  For  the  reason  of  this  diffe- 
rent procedure  with  respect  to  the  same  thing, 
f<r  element,  was  to  exemplify  to  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  Egyptians  hi  particular,  that  God 
hath  power  over  all  his  creatures  to  continue  or 
alter  thera,  to  give  or  takeaway  the  use  of  them, 
from  whom,  or  in  what  manner  he  pleases. 

Ver.  14.  For  "ichom  then  rejected  trith  scorn 
when  he  was  loni(  before  thnrj:ii  out  at  the  casting 
forth  oj  the  infuuts,  lum  in  the  end,  u:hen  they  saw 
Khat  came  to  pass,  theif  admired.^  i.  e.  That  same 
Moses,  who  had  been  sometime-)  the  subject  of 
their  raillery,  whom  they  had  treated  with 
scorn  and  contempt  in  the  execution  of  his  mi- 
nistry, who  had  been  formerly  exposed  and 
thrown  into  the  river  by  the  cruel  order  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  from  a  happy  escape  thence  received 
his  name,  in  the  end  commanded  their  wonder 
and  admiration  by  the  power  of  his  miracles, 
which  declared  him  to  be  the  favourite  of  hea- 
ven, the  ruler  of  nature,  and  the  god  of  Pharaoh. 
And  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  that  even 
among  the  Egyptians,  Moses  was  honoured,  af- 
ter death  with  religious  veneration.     Eusebius, 


from  the  authority  of  Artapanus,  says  expressly, 
that  he  was  honoured  among  that  people  i<rok* 
Ti/Jiii;,  Praepar.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  Cyiil.  cont.  Jul. 
lib.  i.  Tenison  on  Idolatry.  Our  version  of  this 
place  is  obscure  ;  it  represents  the  Egyptians  ri- 
diculing Moses  when  he  was  flung  into  the  rir 
ver ;  w  hich  scotling,  though  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed true  in  general,  yet  is  not  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  Moses  at  that  time  :  It  is  better  there- 
fore, and  more  agreeable  to  truth,  to  understand 
this  of  him  in  his  public  character,  and  in  his 
employment,  as  God's  messenger  to  Pharaoh, 
aVfiTTci'  ■^Kitja.{oy"ii,  was  often  true.  I  think  there- 
fore the  sense  would  be  more  determinate 
and  clear,  if  part  of  the  first  sentence  was  in- 
cluded in  a  parenthesis,  thus  £»  y>  Qy  in^icei  ^ccKat 

<ray  i.  e.  "  him,  whom  they  rejected  with  scorn, 
(that  same  Moses  v.ho  was  long  before  thrown 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  children}  they  in  the 
end  admired,  gtc"  For  it  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  providence,  as  well  as  matter  of  great 
surprise  to.  the  Egyptians,  that  he  who  was 
thrown  into  the  river  should  be  the  instrument 
of  turning  that  river  into  blood,  and  that  the  Is- 
raelites, seemingly  an  abandoned  and  forsaken 
people,  should  be  so  wonderfully  succoured  and 
preserved. 

[Ibid.  JVhen  he  kos  long  before  thrown  out, "^ 
£»  fx9;(ra  jsratKai  fi(fiy1x,  &c.  1  take  these  words  to 
contain  and  express  the  subject  or  matter  of  their 
Xt^^aT/^k,  or  Jocose  mocker  if,  (not  scornf  as  our 
version  hath  it)  and  therefore  not  to  be  put  in  a 
parenthesis.  1  would  translate  it  thus :  "  For 
whom  they  rejected  with  mockery,  as  a  fellow 
formerly  thrown  out,  when  the  infants  were  ex~ 
posed,  him  in  the  end,"  Ac.  This  circumstance 
of  the  Egyptian's  raillery  and  jokes  upon  the 
outcast  Moses,  seems  to  be  a  fiction  (though 
not  an  improbable  one)  of  the  author  himself; 
for  I  think  there  is  nothing  of  this  mentioned  in 
the  history.] 

[Ver.  15.  But  for  the  foolish  devices  oJ  their 
icickedness,  icherebif  being  deceived  theif  worship- 
ped serpents  void  of  reason.^   'Af'/i  «  hoyKTjjLUy  aam- 

ruy,  &c.  This  answers  to  ver.  6.  c/>Ti  ^u  ^yiyP.f, 
&.C.  God,  by  way  of  punishment  for  the  folly 
and  iniquity  of  the  Egyptians,  permitted  them 
to  fall  into  the  most  ridiculous  idolatries,  to  a- 
dore  even  crocodiles  and  venomous  serpents. 
Jupiter  in  Lucian  says,  that  the  Egyptian  gods 
were  aiaxfv.  ^yiMiirf^a.,  "  filthy  and  more  ridicu- 
lous rhan  the  gods  of  other  nations."  De  Con- 
cil.  Deoruai.     And.  it  is  observable,  that  their 
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deities  are  ciillod  not  only  by  the  fathers,  but  by 
the  ipoctH,  jmttnta  instead  oi  nuimna.  Thus  Ju- 
venal : 

Quis  nescit  qualia  demetis 
JEgyptus portenta  colat?  Sat.  xvi. 

•And  Virgil  pays  them  no  greater  compliment 

when  he  calls  them 

Omnigen&tnque  DeCtm  tnonstra. 

Mn.  lib.  viii.  ver,  698. 

Origen  has  the  like  charge  against  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  exposes  some  of  their  favourite  deities 
with  m;jch  pleasantry.  "  When  you  approach," 
says  he,  "  their  sacred  places,  they  have  glori- 
ous groves  and  beautiful  chapels,  temples  with 
magnificent  gates  and  stately  porticos,  and 
many  mysterious  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  but 
-vvhen  once  you  are  entered,  and  got  within  their 
temples,  you  shall  see  nothing  but  a  cat,  an  ape, 
or  a  crocodile,  a  goat  or  a  dog,  worshipped  with 
the  most  solemn  veneration."  Orig.  cont.  Cels. 
lib.  iii.  .^lian  says,  that  serpents  among  the 
Egyptians  Ti/^ayjxi  i<rx^i^':,  are  zealously  worship- 
ped, that  they  are  kept  in  their  houses,  and  be- 
come so  tame,  that  even  among  their  children 
they  are  innocent  and  inoffensive.  He  describes 
their  lutibula,  diet,  and  the  manner  of  feeding 
them,  and  shews,  in  many  instances,  the  great 
care  taken  of  them,  and  the  particular  regard 
paid  to  them  ;  ^ian.  lib.  xvii.  Hist.  Animal, 
cap.  5.  Philo  is  very  express  as  to  the  croco- 
dile in  particular,  'E/  Aiyuwla  to  at^^uToCcfor  ^  3-n- 
pioy  ifyoLKiarccloY  xf oxoSetXoc,  x.  t.  \.   1.  e.  "   1  he  CrO- 

codile,  which  devours  men,  and  is  the  fiercest  of 
animals,  is  bred  in  the  sacred  river  Nile,  and  a- 
bounds  in  those  parts  where  he  is  worshipped  by 
the  natives."  Fragm.  Philon.  torn.  ii.  p.  646. 
Juvenal,  to  expose  the  superstition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, very  ludicrously  describes  a  fierce  con- 
test between  the  inhabitants  of  two  neighbour- 
ing towns  about  the  superior  honour  of  a  ser- 
pent or  an  ape.  Sat.  xv. ;  and  TuUy,  amongst 
the  monstrous  objects  of  their  worship,  reckons 
"  Crocodilos,  Aspidas,  Serpentes."  De  Consol. 
See  note  on  c.  xv.  18.  Herodotus  speaks  oi  h^oi 
cifiH,  or  sacred,  serpents  about  Thebes,  which, 
when  they  were  dead,  were  buried  by  the  su- 
perstitious with  great  pomp  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  Herod,  in  Euterpe.  It  is  certain,  that 
in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  no  symbol  was 
more  frequent  than  that  of  a  serpent.  See  Orus 
Apollo,  Many  reasons  are  assigned  by  the 
learned  for  the  particular  honour  paid  to  ser- 
pents, as  because  they  can  twine  and  turn 
themselves  into  all  shapes  ;  hence  probably  call- 
ed QMhiot  cfiif  by  our  author,  c.  xvi.  5.  and  be- 


cause they  enjoy,  as  it  were,  perpetual  youth, 
by  annually  casting  their  skin,  and  therefore  not 
improperly  made  the  symbols  of  life  and  health 
in  Egypt  and  other  countries :  But  these,  how- 
ever plausible  for  their  being  made  syaibolical 
representations,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
their  worship,  which  more  properly  owes  its  ori- 
ginal to  the  subtlety  and  artifice  of  the  devil ; 
for  it  is  his  favourite  stratagem,  his  darhng  en- 
gine, to  deceive  mankind  under  this  form,  en- 
couraged, no  doubt,  by  the  fatal  success  of  his 
first  attempt  upon  Eve  in  this  borrowed  shape. 
IS'or  is  this  true  only  of  the  Egyptians,  but, 
wherever  the  devil  reigned,  the  serpent  was  had 
in  some  peculiar  veneration.  See  Slillingfleet's 
Orig.  Sac.  B.  iii.  c.  3. 

Ibid.  And  vile  beaah:']  Tully  observes  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  consecrated  almost  every 
kind  of  beasts  :  "  Omne  fere  genus  bestiarum 
Egyptii  consecrarunt."  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii. 
But  the  sacred  animals  which  they  principally 
regarded  were,  according  to  a  learned  writer, 
these  that  follow ;  viz.  The  serpent,  the  beetle, 
the  hawk,  the  wolf,  the  lion,  the  goose,  the  cro- 
codile, the  bull,  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  the  ba- 
boon.  These,  as  being  symbolical  of  their  two 
principal  deities,  Osiris  and  Isis,  they  accounted 
sacred,  and  substituted  them  in  the  place  of 
their  deities."  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  397.  At  first, 
as  Plutarch  thinks,  they  did  not  directly  wor- 
ship these,  but  adored  the  Divinity  that  was  re- 
presented in  and  by  them.  But  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  chose  at  first  the  fi- 
gures of  beasts  for  the  symbols  or  hieroglyphi- 
cal  signs  of  their  gods,  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  at 
length  their  worship  came  to  be  terminated  in 
them;  for  as  they  worshipped  their  Jupiter 
Ammon  under  the  figure  of  a  ram,  their  Anubis 
under  that  of  a  dog  (from  whence  Virgil  calls 
him  Latrator  Anubis),  and  their  Apis  under  that 
of  a  bidl  or  ox ;  so  in  time,  at  least  among  the 
vulgar,  who  considered  not  sufficiently  the  in- 
tention of  these  symbols,  these  representations 
were  esteemed  as  real  and  original  deities  them- 
selves. Lucian's  account  of  the  introduction  of 
these  animals  into  their  theology  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  even  ludicrous,  "  That  in  the 
wars  between  the  gods  and  the  giants,  the  for- 
mer, for  safety,  fled  into  Egypt,  where  they  as- 
sumed the  bodies  of  beasts  and  birds,  which 
they  ever  after  retained,  and  were  accordingly 
worshipped  and  reverenced  in  them,  cfVtT/  x/  xuf 

fUhaTllT^Xl    TUf    TOTl  /AOf((>(i(    Toi(    S^to7(."        Dc    SaCntl- 

ciis.    Grotius  thinks  the  original  of  this  practice 
of  worshipping  beasts  came  from  hence,  viz. 
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that  the  stars  were  by  astronomers  cast  into  the 
forms  and  shapes  of  particular  beasts,  and  great 
benefits  were  supposed  to  be  received  from  their 
influence.  Explicat.  Decal.  And  it  must  be 
confessed,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  animals,  of 
which  the  stars  bear  the  name,  and  to  which, 
by  a  strong  fancy,  they  were  imagined  to  bear 
some  resemblance,  were  honoured  with  a  reli- 
gious veneration  by  the  Egyptians,  such  as  the 
bull,  the  ram,  the  goat,  and  the  dog.  The  first 
of  these  animals,  being  their  favourite  Apis,  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  takes  notice  of  c.  xlvi,  15. ; 
and  by  a  severe  sarcasm,  according  to  the  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX,  exposes  the  worship  of  it ;  for 
he  represents  it  as  flying  from  the  desolation  of 
Egypt :  And  the  question,  Aiali  ifvytr  xttI  <ri  b  "\- 
TTi;,  0  ixisx'i  0  fxAtxIoc  ffw  (which  is  the  reading 
likewise  of  the  Arabic  version)  ;  shews  its  ina- 
bility to  assist  others  in  distress,  ti.ough  by  the 
Egyptians  esteemed  ©to?  itn^yi^alcf.     See  ^lian. 

ge  Animal,  lib.  xi.  c.  10.  Spencer,  De  Legib. 
ebr.  torn.  ii.  p.  8+8.  The  last,  viz.  the  dog, 
•was  the  peculiar  object  of  worship  of  a  whole 
Egyptian  province,  and  was  an  animal  reveren- 
ced and  sacred  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the 
other.     This  Juvenal  means  when  he  says, 

Opp'idu  iota  canem  venerantur Sat.  xv. 

And  in  the  same  manner  the  other  Pagan  wri- 
ters make  themselves  merry  with  the  Egyptian 
superstitions.  See  note  on  c.  xii.  24.  xv.  IS. 
Nor  can  we,  if  more  authorities  were  wanted, 
have  a  stronger  instance  of  the  very  particular 
regard  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  dog?,  cats, 
and  sheep,  than  what  Prideaux  mentions,  viz. 
that  Cambyses  placed  these  in  the  very  front  of 
his  army,  when  he  took  I'clusium,  as  knowing 
them  to  be  sacred  to,  and  honoured  by  them. 
Connect,  vol.  ii.  p.  H.  in  not. 

Ibid.  Thou  di(hl  send  a  muhUude  of  unreason- 
able beasts  [or  irrniional  animals^  upon  then  for 
vengeance.'^  The  author  of  this  book  mentions 
elsewhere,  c.  xvi.  1.  beasts  being  sent  among 
the  Egyptians  as  instruments  of  vengeance  ; 
tliough  no  express  mention  is  made  of  this  in 
Exodus,  or  any  part  of  Scripture.  Indeed,  in 
Estod.  c.  viii.  21.  where  the  text  reads,  "  Be- 
hold, I  will  send  swarms  of  flies  upon  thee," 
the  margin  lias  it,  "  a  mixture  of  noisome 
beasts;"  and  the  Chaidce  paraphrase  on  PsaJ. 
x-viii.  4«5.  renders  more  explicitly,  "  a  mixed 
multitude  of  yile  beasts  of  the  field."  f Swarms 
of  flies  are  indeed  «>.»ya  {aa,  unreasonable  beasts, 
or  brutes,  which  acquits  the  author  from  any 
stispicion  of  a  mistake.]  The  Jews  have  a  no- 
tion, .33  apj^Jears  from  the  Author  of  the  Life 


and  Death  of  Moses,  quoted  by  Bishop  Patrick 
in  loc.  that  God  sent  lions,  wolves,  bears,  and 
leopards,  and  such  like  furious  beasts,  which 
killed  not  only  their  cattle  in  the  field,  but 
their  children  in  their  houses  ;  which  seems 
likewise  to  be  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  who, 
among  the  Egyptian  plagues,  reckons  S-wf'a  ■nrac- 
lolx  if  ■aoMTi^vma..  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  But  as 
Bochart,  De  Muis,  and  other  good  writers,  un- 
derstand these  passages  of  scripture  of  swarms 
of  flies  only,  so  it  is  plain  from  what  follows 
in  our  author,  that  vile  beasts  are  not  here  to 
be  understood,  but  rather  frogs,  locusts,  and 
venomous  flies.  And  thus  Calmet  renders, 
"  Des  grenouilles,  des  mouches,  des  sauterclles, 
des  poux."  Comm.  in  loc.  I  think  therefore 
here,  and  in  Rev.  iv.  6.  where  there  is  the  like 
mistake,  C'jtt  would  be  better  rendered  living 
creatures  than  beasts ;  and  so  the  same  word  is 
well  translated,  Ezek.  i.  5.  The  reflection  of 
Messieurs  du  Port  Royal  upon  this  occasion  is 
very  just,  and  too  fine  to  be  omitted ;  U  Homme 
abuse  de  la  creature:  i.  e.  "  Man  abused  the 
creature  to  provoke  God,  and  God  made  use  of 
the  creature  to  punish  man  :  He  shewed  his  e- 
quity  at  the  same  time  in  proportioning  the 
punishment  to  the  crime,  and  his  power  in 
making  even  the  smallest,  and  otherwise  the 
most  despicable  creatures,,  become  formidable 
to  man,  which  he  can  do  with  the  greatest 
ease,  when  he  pleases  to  make  use  of  them  as 
the  instruments  of  his  vengeance."  Comm.  in 
loc. 

Ver.  16.  Thafthetj  mierht  know^  that  zahere"- 
withal  a  man  sinnetk,  bif  the  same  also  shall  he  be  ■ 
punished.']  In  God's  government  of  the  world, 
instances  arc  very  frequent  where  the  nature  of 
the  sin,  and  the  punishment  attending  it,  have 
very  remarkably  answered  to  each  other.  It 
would  be  almost  infinite  to  transcribe  profane 
history  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation in  general,  from  the  principal  facts  of 
this  nature  recorded  in  Scripture,  nor  improper 
to  illustrate  it  from  a  survey  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  in  particular.  To  begin  with  the  first 
sin,  which,  it  is  melancholy  to  observe,  was 
almost  as  early  as  the  very  existence  of  man  : 
Adam  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  the  curse  of  the  ground  was  the  punish- 
ment to  him  and  all  his  posterity.  I'he  over- 
flowing of  vice  in  the  old  world  was  iniracu-. 
lously  punished  with  a  deluge  of  waters  ;  and  . 
Sodom,  that  had  burnt  so  long  with  unnatural  J 
lust,  was  at  length  consumed  by  fire  and  brimv. 
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fltone.  Nadab  anil  Abihu,  for  putting  strange 
fire  in  their  censers,  were  instantly  struck  dead 
in  the  tabernacle  by  (ire  from  heaven.  Samuel 
observed  the  like  rule  of  justice  and  retaliation 
in  the  execution  of  Agag,  pronouncing,  "  That 
as  his  sword  had  made  woman  childless,  so 
should  his  mother  be  childless  among  women." 
The  adultery  and  homicide  of  David  was  re- 
venged by  the  incests  and  murders  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and,  because  he  gloried  in  the  number 
of  his  people,  he  was  punished  with  the  loss  of 
seventy  thousand  of  them  by  pestilence.  And 
the  barbarous  Adonibezek,  who  had  cruelly  dis- 
membered so  many  captive  princes,  met  him- 
self at  last  with  a  suitable  requital,  and  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Hezekiah's  va- 
nity in  shewing  his  riches  and  treasures  to  the 
embassadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  re- 
quited with  the  threat,  that  all  that  he  had  thus 
proudly  shewn,  should  one  day  be  carried  a- 
way  into  Babylon.  The  like  return  was  made 
to  Saul,  Goliah,  Ahab,  Jezabe!,  and  Jehoiakim. 
See  also  Ezekiel  xxxv.  15.  Isaiah  xxxiii.  I. 
Joel  iii.  6,  7,  8.  But  this  retribution,  called 
dr1i7rf!roydi(,  or  the punisMng  like  zcii/i  /the,  will  be 
best  and  most  appositely  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  the  Egyptians  in  particular,  where 
the  connection  between  the  crime  and  the  pu- 
nishment is  visibly  distinguishable  in  every 
one  of  the  plagues.  1.  God  turned  the  river 
into  blood,  and  thereby  rendered  its  water  not 
only  useless,  but  unwholesome,  to  punish  the 
death  of  the  Hebrew  infants  thrown  into  it. 
9.  The  disagreeable  croaking  of  frogs  through- 
out the  land  of  Egypt,  represents  either  the 
cries  of  the  children,  or  the  shrieks  of  the  op- 
pressed Israelites,  '.i.  The  nastiness  of  lice  was 
not  only  designed  to  chastise  the  eflfeminacy 
and  luxury  of  the  Egyptians,  but,  according  to 
the  Jews,  was  intended  to  punish  them  for  em- 
ploying the  Israelites  in  dirt  and  hlth.  4.  The 
stings  of  the  venomous  flies  revenged  their  op- 
pression by  cruel  and  painful  tasks.  5.  God 
destroyed  their  cattle  by  a  murrain,  be^ause 
they  had  deprived  the  Israelites  of  their  cattle, 
and  had  used  them  like  beasts  of  burden.  Or 
we  may  suppose  this  plague  to  be  inflicted  for 
their  worship  of  beasts.  6.  The  boils  on  the 
Egyptians  themselves  from  head  to  foot,  repre- 
sented the  marks  of  cruelty  uj)on  the  flesli  of 
the  Israelites  by  their  blows  and  scourges.  7- 
God  revenged  therr  reproaches,  insults,  and 
menacing  language,  by  lightnings,  strange  hail, 
and  thunders,  which  the  Jiebrew,  and  the  LXX 
stvle  tlie  voices  of'  God,  and  the  Chaklce  para- 


phrase very  expressly,  Tonitrua  Maledictioms. 
8.  As  they  robbed  and  deprived  the  Israelites 
of  their  wages,  the  locusts  in  return  eat  up  all 
the  fruit  of  their  ground.  9.  The  E'/yptians 
kept  the  Israelites  close  prisoners,  and  God  con- 
fined them  as  remarkably  by  that  thick  dark- 
ness which  would  not  permit  them  to  stir.  10. 
They  evil  entreated  God's  first-born,  his  chosen 
people,  for  a  long  time  ;  and  God  destroyed  all 
their  first-born  in  one  moment.  In  the  Jew- 
ish writings  there  are  many  examples,  in  which 
the  vengeance  of  God  has  discovered  itself  in 
a  manner  and  way  adapted  and  suited  to  tlie 
very  crimes.  See  particularly,  2  Maccabees  ix. 
.5,  6.  and  chap.  iv.  Sf*.  32.  Nor  is  the  connec- 
tion less  visible  in  the  history  of  the  ciiurch, 
and  its  persecutors. 

Ver.  17.  Fur  thy  almighty  hand  that  made  the 
•world  of  matter  without  JonnP^  The  author  seems 
to  intimate  by  this  expression,  that  God  created 
the  world  out  of  pre- existent  matter  ;  and  pos- 
sibly he  may  speak  this  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Platonists,  who  held  not  any  temporal 
creation  of  the  world  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  but  the  production  of  its 
form  only  from  formless  Hyle,  which  they  called 
aKoj/jjay,   or   shapelessness.     Plato,    speaking  of 

the  almighty  In/m^fyit,  says,   aV  roi^iv  xut'o  Hyxytt  at. 

TJjc  acTaS/otf.  In  Timaeo.  But  Chalcidius,  in  his 
commentaries  upon  this  piece,  after  a  great  deal 
of  learned  pains  taken  to  search  out  the  true 
meaning  of  Plato  concerning  the  origin  of  Hyle, 
thinks  him  to  mean,  not  only  the  bringing  of 
matter  into  form,  but  the  original  production  of 
matter  itself.  Chalcid.  in  Tim.  p.  377.  Allow- 
ing therefore  Plato  to  assert  a  pre-existence  of 
rude  matter  before  the  formation  of  the  world, 
yet  he  may  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
that  we  believe  a  chaos  to  have  gone  before  the 
bringing  the  world  into  the  order  it  is  now  in. 
Our  author  therefore,  though  in  this  sentiment 
he  should  transcribe  Plato,  may,  and  probably 
does  mean,  that  God  at  first  created  ;:11  matter 
out  of  nothing,  which  in  the  beginning  was /0(?»« 
ve  bohu,  i.  e.  without  form,  and  void,  as  our  ver- 
sion has  it ;  but  in  the  Hexaemeron,  "  God 
gave  every  thing  its  form,  and  ranged  and  placed 
them  in  the  order  we  now  see  them."  And 
this  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  mean, 
when  he  says,  "  That  the  worlds  were  made  by 
the  Word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen 
were  made,"  jx  f^ri  fcmtofiiiuv,  Heb.  xi  3.  or  rather, 
f$  «x  oncoy,  as  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  more  fully  expresses  it,  c.  vii.  28. 
For  this,  as  it  conveys  a  higher  idea  of  God's 
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omnipotence,  so  is  it  likewise  more  agreeable  to 
the  scope  of  the  argument;  for  the  reasoning  in 
the  following  verses,  we  may  observe,  proceeds 
a  niajori  ad  minus,  thut  if  God  could  create  the 
world  out  of  nothing,  and  stamp  beauty  upon 
the  rude  chaos,  he  might  with  much  more  ease 
make  any  part  of  the  creation  fulfil  his  vindic- 
tive will,  or  even  create  new  instruments  of  his 
wrath  on  purpose. 

Ibid.  I'Vunted  not  means  to  send  among  them  a 
multitude  of  bears  or  fierce  lions.']  "  God  did  not 
punish  the  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians  all  at 
once,  but  by  degrees  and  intervals,  that  he 
might  evidence  his  mercy,  even  in  the  pouring 
forth  of  his  wrath  and  fury,  and  the  desire  he 
hath  that  lesser  chastisements  might  prevent 
greater,  and  exterminating  judgments.  It  was 
as  easy  for  God  to  have  sent  at  first  lions  to  have 
destroyed  them  utterly,  as  to  send  the  flies  and 
frogs  by  way  of  a  timely  warning;  but  he  re- 
strains the  course  of  his  wrath,  and  contents  him- 
self at  first  to  inflict  a  lighter  punishment,  to  the 
end  that  men,  being  aftfighted  with  those  timely 
and  more  favourable  strokes,  may  judge  how 
intolerable  it  will  be  to  bear  the  extremity  of  his 
wrath,  and  to  drink  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  his 
fury.  But  when  he  meets  with  hearts  altoge- 
ther hardened,  he  makes  them  pass  through  all 
the  degrees  of  his  anger ;  he  is  forced  by  their 
impenitence  to  proceed  to  extremity,  and  to  be 
as  firm  in  his  justice,  as  they  are  in  their  obsti- 
nacy." Royaumont's  Hist.  Bib.  Philo,  who 
often  imitates  our  author,  has  likewise  some 
useful  reflections  upon  this  place,  'hut  rl(  iriln%<reit 

^a{3.r,  ■o-aj-eif  ifK%(  ^  Kic/iic  x.  t.  a.  i.  e.  "  Perhaps 
some  may  enquire  why  God  punished  Egypt 
with  so  small  and  despicable  animals,  passing  by 
bears  and  lions.  1  he  answer  is,  i.  That  God 
designed  to  correct  the  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
rather  than  quite  destroy  them  ;  for  if  he  had 
intended  the  litter,  he  never  would  have  made 
use  of  such  small,  and  seemingly  insignificant 
creatures,  as  his  instruments,  but  rather  fmiine, 
or  the  pestilence,  which  are  scourges  from  heaven, 
and  carry  a  sweeping  desolation  along  with 
them.  2.  The  ditl'erent  manner  of  God's  pro- 
cedure from  that  of  his  creatures  is  hence  dis- 
cernible; for  when  men  go  to  war  to  revenge  an  in- 
jury, they  form  the  strongest  alliances,  and  such 
as  are  able  to  assist  them  with  the  most  powerful 
succours,  and  to  strengthen  their  weakness  most 
efi^^-ctuaily  :  but  God.  who  is  the  Supreme  power, 
and  all-sufficient  for  his  own  great  purposes,  if 
at  any  time  he  makes  useof  instruments  of  ven- 


geance, does  not  chase  the  greatest,  or  th'='. 
strongest,  being  indifferent  as  to  the  natural 
powers  of  the  creatures ;  but  he  gives  to  small, 
and  otherwise  feeble  things,  a  superior  and  un- 
controulable  force,  and  by  them  more  surpris- 
ingly punishes  the  wicked.  For  what  is  more 
despicable  than  lice  ?  and  yet  such  was  their 
avenging  power,  as  to  subdue  the  Egyptians, 
and  even  extort  a  confession  from  the  magicians 
themselves,  that  this  was  the  finger  of  God." 
Phil,  de  Mose,  vol.  ii.  Edit.  Mangey. 

Ver.  IS.  Or  unlmuivn  icild  beasts  full  of  rri^e 
nexoltf  created.]  [Ntox'J/r»f  S-^mJ,  the  true  reading 
is  hox'J/Vk.]  This  may  either  mean  beasts  of  an 
unconiinon  kind,  and  of  a  fierceness  hitherto 
unobserved,  or  beasts  that  Iiave  unusual  venom, 
or  in  a  greater  degree  ;  for  so  S^i^of  is  often 
used  ;  see  c.  xvi.  v"^.  and  thus  Cahnet  under- 
stands it,  "  Dcs  betes  d'une  esjjece  inconue, 
pleine  d'une  fureur  toute  extraordinaire,  ou 
d'un  venin  nouveau."  Comm.  in  I<oc.  The 
Vulgate  renders,  "  Novi  generis  ita  plenas  ig- 
notas  bestias,"  which  may  take  in  any,  or  all 
the  foregoing  senses. 

J  bid.  Breuthtng  out  either  a  fieri)  vapour,  or 
JiUhii  scents  of  scattered  smoke,  or  shooting  horri~ 
ble  sparkles  out  of  their  ei/es.]  Our  version 
follows  a  copy  which  read  k^ujMf^  filthi)  scents; 
[and  yixfjLtif4.U\s  for  x/x/isu^tW]  but  Calniet  thinks 
fifofioy,  which  other  copies  retain,  the  true  read- 
ing, and  understands  it  of  smoke,  flung  out 
with  great  force  and  much  noise,  like  that 
which  is  thrown  out  from  mount  Vesuvius,  of 
that  which  the  poets  have  feigned  to  issue  from 
some  fabulous  animals,  who  are  described  by 
them  as  throwing  fire  with  a  roaring  noise  out 
of  their  moutU  and  nostrils  :  but  should  not 
the  reading  then  be  «  fi^ojua  Ktiijuufih\i(  xxTryh,  or 
"  with  a  mighty  noise  puffing  out  sini^ke  ?'* 
[The  AIex.Tr.d.  MS.  (and  Complut  edit.)  reads 
^^i/jioy,  i.  e.  Af"i«s'>  foetoreni,  the  letter  »  being 
put  tor  u,  a-b  is  usual  in  that  MS  ;  and  Complut. 
has  hmfiu/jLivM  instead  oi\ufiufi'iini( :  both  which  I 
believe,  are  the  only  true  rcadmgs,  11'  ^fu/AOf  mx-  v 
f^iifAiw  xaTKw,  "  or  a  .stink  of  smoke,"  i.  e.  ^s^o^uJi. 
*.ui7no),  *'  stinking  smoke,"  violently  thrown 
out.  For  stink  (jSp^of)  without  doubt  would 
be  a  greater  i)lague  and  punishment  than  noise 
(filo/jic(.)  'I'hc  description  here  of  imaginary 
beasts  formed  for  destruction,  which  is  very 
poetical,  is  not  unlike  that  fine  one  of  tiie  levi- 
athan in  the  book  of  .)ob,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  those  circumstances  of  terror  which 
are  here  given  to  this  or  that  particular  species 
of  beasts,  are  all  united  in  him  "  who  can  open 
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the  doors  of  his  face,  his  teelli  are  terrible  round 
about,  by  his  nccsings  a  light  doth  shine,  and 
his  eyes  .ire  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning: 
out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  spark.s 
of  fire  leap  out :  out  of  his  nostrils  goeth 
smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething  caldron  ;  his  breath 
kindleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  in  his  neck  lodgcth  strength,  and  sor- 
row is  turned  into  joy  before  him."  Where 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX  is  observable,  and 
conveys  a  more  lively  idea  of  (error,  'if^i-^tKr^ty 
au%  w(o1{fx,et  aVa'^fta,  i.  c.  "  before  him  marches 
destruction.  Behold,  the  hope  of  him  is  in 
vain  ;  shall  not  one  be  cast  down  even  at  the 
sight  of  him?"  chap.  xli.  9,  18,  19,  20,  21. 
Ovid's  description,  which  has  been  much  ad- 
mired, comes  far  short  of  the  inspired  writer  in 
the  sublimity  of  the  sentiments  : 

£ae  Adamatiteis  Vulcanum  naHbus  efflatit 

jSripedes  Taurl,  tacttque  vaporibus  herbtt 

Ardent —  Metam.  1.  vii. 

Ver.  20.   F<?ff,  without  these  might  theif  have 

Jallen  down  icith  one  blast,  being  persecuted  of 

vengeance,  and  scattered  abroad  through  the  breath 

of  thjj  poicer."]      Ai>i/i»^t1i(  vtto  wnvfA(ilo(\vta.fiia(  s-i" 

i.  e.  "  by  one  pestilential  blast  of  air,"  as  it  is 
generally  understood  ;  or  it  may  be  rendered 
in  a  higher  sense,  "  by  the  Spirit  of  thy  power, 
or  the  powerful  crny^a,  the  Spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty." See  the  note  on  chap.  v.  2 J.  The 
sentiment  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion, is  very  grand  and  magnificent,  that  God 
could  have  created  beasts  on  purpose  for  ven- 
geance, whose  very  looks,  even  without  their 
violence  or  poison,  should  have  scattered  death  ; 
and  with  more  ease  could  he  have  destroyed 
the  Egyptians  by  a  look,  a  word,  a  blast.  And 
thus  he  destroyed  the  formidable  army  of  the 
Assyrians  ;  for  when  all  things  seemed  despe- 
rate, and  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem  thought 
themselves  just  masters  of  it,  God  sends  his 
blast,  and  instantly  a  "  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand  become  dead  corpses ;"  Isa. 
xxxvi.  7»  36.  The  Psalmist  has  finely  express- 
ed this,  by  "  the  blasting  of  the  breath  of 
God's  displeasure  ;"  Psal.  xviii.  15.  which  in- 
cludes at  once,  what  our  author  hath  expressed 
in  both  these  sentences.  Job,  whom  this  writ- 
er seems  often  to  imitate,  expresses  himself 
concerning  the  desolation  of  the  wicked  in  like 
manner  ;  "  'Ihey  that  plow  iniquity,  and  sow 
wickedness,  by  the  blast  of  God  perish,  and  by 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed," 
chap.  iv.  8,  y.  By  any  of  these  means  might 
the  Egyptians  have  perished,  being  persecuted 


of  vengeance,  [m  X/kw.  see  upon  i.  l6.]  and 
pursued  by  it,  which  the  Vulgate  understands, 
of  the  slings  of  their  own  consciences,  "  pcrse- 
cutionem  passi  ab  ipsis  factis  suis  ;"  and  so 
Coverdale  renders,  "  being  persecuted  of  their 
awne  workes."  But  though  God  can  use  all, 
or  any  of  these  extraordinary  instruments  of 
vengeance,  yet  his  known  and  ordinary  way  of 
dealing  is  to  follow  the  impartial  rules  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  proportion  his  punishments  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  men's  crimes. 

Ibid.  But  thou  hast  ordered  all  things  in  meO' 
sure,  and  number,  and  jveight."]  This  aphorism 
is  very  just,  when  applied  to  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  God's  natural  works  ;  but  the  con- 
text necessarily  confines  it  to  the  government 
of  the  moral  world,  viz.  that  God's  wrath,  in 
his  dealings  with  the  children  of  men,  is  nei- 
ther rash  nor  hasty,  inconsiderate  nor  excessive, 
fickle  nor  inconstant,  groundless  nor  unjust,  as 
that  of  his  creatures  too  generally  is  ;  but  he 
exercises  his  justice  with  the  strictest  imparti- 
ality, in  measure,  number,  and  weight,  i.  e.  he 
considers  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the 
heinousnessof  itsaggravations,and  proportions, 
the  duration  and  extent  of  his  vengeance  ac- 
cordingly. And  as  he  acts  not  through  pas- 
sion, resentment,  or  hatred,  his  chastisements 
are  always  j  ust,  suited  to  the  greatness  of  men's 
faults,  and  the  demerit  of  sinners.  It  was  not 
therefore  without  good  reason  that  the  heathens 
have  painted  Jupiter  with  a  pair  of  scales,  in 
which  he  weighs  and  determines  men's  respec- 
tive destinies  : 

Jupiter  ipse  duas  aquato  examine  lances 
Sustinet,  isf  fata  imponit  diversa  duorum,  k*fc. 

JEin.  xii. 

A'er.  29.  For  the  xchole  zcorld  before  thee  is  as  a 
little  grain  of  the  balance.'^  As  God's  justice 
weighs  all  actions  in  an  equal  balance,  so  with 
respect  to  his  power,  the  whole  world  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  minute  and  inconsider- 
able thing  in  it.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  the 
very  same  comparison  upon  the  like  occasion, 
which  the  LXX  express  almost  in  the  same 
manner,  uV  fOTrh  '(ivyv,  ch.  x1.  15.  and  it  might  as 
well  liave  been  expressed  by  the  dust  of  the  ba- 
lance  here,  as  our  version  has  it  in  that  place. 
For  as  the  nothingness  oj  the  zeorld,  if  1  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  is  placed  here  in  a  con- 
trast with  God's  infinite  power,  the  most  in- 
considerable, the  most  imperceptible  atom  is 
propcrer  to  be  mentioned,  than  a  little  grain'> 
or  any,  even  the  least  sensible  weight,  as.  the 
margin  has  it. 
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Ver.  23.  13 ui  thou  hast  merci^  upon  all,  for 
4)1011  canst  do  all  things,  and  'tzinkest  at  the  sins  of 
men  because  theij  should  amend.J  'Em^c  S«  ■adrxi, 
oit  vd/lst.  lurxtrxi.  "Ori  shoiild  not  be  translated 
for,  but  because ;  the  meaning  being  here,  that 
Almighty  power  is  the  cause  or  foundation  of 
his  unbounded  cK-niency,  as  mercy  is  always 
the  generous  attendant  upon  real  greatness. — 
That  this  is  the  true  sense,  is  plain  from  ver. 
26'.  and  ch.  xii.  I6.  This  mercy  God  offers  to 
all,  and  suspends,  for  a  time,  the  execution  of 
his  vengeance,  to  give  them  time  and  room  for 
repentance;  [the  words  because  thei/ should  a- 
mend,  should  be  translated  that  theij  mat j  amend, 
or  repent'\  and  when  they  do  repent,  for  so  Cal- 
met  further  understands  these  words,  as  a  ten- 
der father,  whose  arms  are  always  open  t®  re- 
ceive the  penitent  and  returning  prodigal,  he  is 
ready  to  pardon  all  that  truly  turn  to  him.  It 
is  a'  pious  reflection  of  Messieurs  du  Port 
Royal,  "  happy  are  those  who  rightly  under- 
stand the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  and  im- 
prove the  consideration  of  it  to  their  great  ad- 
vantage ;  for  they  who  know  it  only  so  far  as 
to  abuse  it,  and  lose  sight  of  his  justice,  in  the 
pleasing  contemplation  of  his  mercy,  and  there- 
by make  it  the  occasion  of  sin,  have  great  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  his  patience  and  forbearance, 
so  often  disregarded  by  them,  will  at  length 
turn  into  rigour  and  severity,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  trueSolomon,l*rov.i. '26,  y7,&c." 

\^T.  '24-.  I' or  never  xvouldst  thou  have  made  amf 
thing,  if  thou  hudst  hated  it.]  God  did  not  make 
the  world,  or  any  thing  in  it,  for  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  his  power,  much  less  for  the  sport 
of  iiis  tyranny  ;  but  his  goodness  was  the 
cauie  of  the  production  of  all  things.  God  is 
an  all-suflicient  Being,  perfectly  blessed  in  him- 
self, nor  was  his  essential  felicity  capable  of  any 
accession  from  the  existence  of  any  creature  ; 
it  was  therefore  his  free  goodness  only  that 
moved  him  to  create  all  tilings,  that  he  might 
impart  happiness  to  all  his  creatures.  That 
notion  therefore  is  certainly  not  only  ground- 
less, but  cruel,  which  represents  God  from  all 
eternity  tlccrceing  some  men  to  endless  and 
unspeakable  torments,  whom,  according  to  this 
opinion,  he  must  cre.itc  with  a  formed  design 
of  making  them  unhappy,  and  falling,  without 
any  demerit,  a  saeiiiice  to  his  justice.  This 
gloomy  tenet  of  the  Supralapsarians,  as  it  is 
called,  is  inconsistent  with  scripture,  which  re- 
presents  God  not  only  as  loving  all  his  crea- 
tures, emphatically,  as  love  itself.  How  much 
juster,  and  more  worthy  of  the  great  Creator  is 


that  sentiment  of  Pherecydes,e(Vtfii>7a/<tV€6C\w3-af/ 
TOY  A/«  jUiKKorlet  luf^ivfyeir,  i.  e.  "  God  tfansform- 
ed  himself  into  love  when  he  made  the  world." 

Ver.  2:5.  Hozu  could  anij  thing  have  endured,  if 
it  had  not  been  thij  wdl?\  The  same  tender  af- 
fection which  at  first  inclined  God  to  create 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  commutiicale  his 
extensive  goodness  to  the  several  orders  of 
beings,  moves  him  to  preserve  the  things  made 
by  him,  and  to  continue  them  in  their  original 
condition.  For  there  is  nothing  which  God 
has  created,  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little, 
or  so  inconsi<lerable,  which  God  does  not  in- 
spect and  take  care  of,  and,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  a  polite  writer,  which  he  does  not 
essentially  inhabit.  And  if  the  great  Maker  of 
all  things  should  not  be  thus  graciously  dis- 
posed towards  his  creatures,  if  he  should  with- 
draw his  over-ruling  providence,  there  would 
not  only  be  the  greatest  confusion,  but  an  end 
of  universal  nature.  Seneca  assigns  the  true 
reason  of  the  world's  continuance,  "  manent 
cuncta,  non  quia  reterna  sunt,  sed  quia  defen- 
duntur  cura  regentis."  Epist.  Iviii.  and  the 
Psalmist,  the  cause  of  its  decay,  "  when  thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled ;  when  thou 
takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  are 
turned  again  to  their  dust ;"  Psal.  civ.  99, 

Ibid.  Or  been  preserved,  if  not  called  bij  thee.] 
\.  e.  How  could  any  thing  have  continued,  if 
thou  didst  not  order  it  to  continue  ?  And  thus 
the  Syriac  version  understands  it,  "Quomodo 
consorvarctur  aliquid,  nisi  tu  pr^Eciperes  ?"  and 
Calmet," Qui  se  put conserver sans votre  order?" 
Comm.  in  Loc.  To  call,  when  applied  to  God, 
is  the  same  as  to  create,  ordain,  command. — • 
And  thus  St  Paul  uses  the  expression,  Rom.  iv. 
17.  "  God,  who  quickeneth  the  dead,  calleth 
those  things  which  be  not, as  though  they  were;" 
i.  e.  he  equally  commands  the  dead  and  the 
living.  And  the  Psalmist,  cxlvii.  4.  "  he  calleth 
them  all  by  theirnames,"i.  e.  he  commandsthcm 
into  his  presence.  [I  believe  the  word  v.\>\'^u 
istiiulty,  and  that  it  should  be  either  ^A^jSti'  or 
^t\nfl.'r..  If  we  consider  the  passage  of  St  Paul, 
Rom.  iv.  17.  attentively,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
meaning  of  xaxAa  rd.  fiit  o/jx,  u(  cVja,  is,  "  who 
spcaketh  of  things  that  do  not  yet  exist,  as  if 
they  were  actually  existing:"  Uecause  he 
kiiowi  that  they  will  exist  in  their  due  time, 
having  already  determined  that  they  shall.  So 
in  the  instance  there  mentioned,  wiien  he  said 
to  Abraham,  1  have  made  thee  a  lather  of  many 
nations,  it  was  not  true,  humanly  speakiiu^ 
at  that  time  ;  for  Abraham  had  then  no  child] 
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and  was  near  an  hundred  years  old.  Tint  God 
knew  thtit  it  would  be  true  afterwards  in  its 
proper  season,  when  he  liad  quickened  the 
dead,  Abraham  and  Snrah  (see  IJeb.  xi.  i2, 
19)  and  enabled  them  to  beget  Isaac,  and 
from  him  and  his  posterity  many  nations,  and 
us  (says St  Paul,  vcr.  Hi)  among  the  rest  :  And 
therefore  he  spake  of  things  not  yet  in  being 
("  Ihavc  madctlice,"  &c.)  as  it  they  were  at  that 
time  actually  in  being.  x\s  this  interpretation 
is  so  obvious,  and  St  Paul's  argument  and  rea- 
soning absolutely  require  it,  it  is  wonderful  that 
no  commentator  (at  least  of  those  whom  I  have 
seen)  should  have  it  upon  it. 

The  interpretation  above  given  of  Psal.  cxlvii. 
4.  seems  too  lax.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
verse,  "  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and 
calleth  them  all  by  their  names,"  1  take  to  be 
this :  "  The  number  of  the  stars,  even  to  us, 
seems  infinite,  is  perfectly  known  to  him  ;  and 
he  can  call  each  single  star  by  its  name,  as 
easily  as  we  can  the  objects  we  are  most  conver- 
sant with,  or  as  a  shepherd  can  each  sheep  in 
his  flock."  For  it  is  not  improbable  from  the 
custom  of  the  eastern  nations,  that  this  last  cir- 
cumstance was  hinted  at,  and  intended  by  the 
Psalmist ;  which  will  make  a  beautiful  and  po- 
etical allusion,  considering  God  as  a  shepherd, 
and  the  stars  his  flock.  See  Dr  Hammond  on 
John  X.  4.  '*  He  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name, 
and  leadeth  them  out."  The  former  part  too  of 
the  verse,  "  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars," 
may  be  considered  as  an  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  shepherds.] 

Ver.  a6.  Tlxm  spnre.st  all,Jcr  theij  are  thine, 
O  Lord,  thou  hier  ofnoii/.s-l  */\c«|'t/_;^cf,  or  /over 
of  souls,  is  the  highest  character  that  can  be 
given  of  God.  To  call  him  f /xt£j!a7of ,  or  (fthiKKm, 
a  lover  of  Jews  or  Greeks,  is,  in  comparison,  a 
low  and  scanty  denomination,  as  it  expresses  his 
care  for  only  a  part  of  the  species.  See  Barrow's 
Works,  torn.  ii.  p.  208.  Nay,  even  fiKM^^aTnt 
itself,  which  is  the  most  complex  term,  and  lakes 
in  the  genus  of  mankind,  is  not  so  amiable  and 
perfect  as  (f.iKc^.vx'x,  which  includes  his  love  and 
tenderness  for  the  more  valuable  part  of  our 
nature.  It  is  pretty  observable,  that  God  is  no 
where  in  Scripture  called  <pihayftKot: ,  though  even 
this  character,  if  it  was  predicated  of  God,  would 
not,  with  respect  to  us  at  least,  be  so  adorable. 
But  as  God  is  said  here, to  spare  all,  and  to  be 
a  lircer  of  souls  without  distinction,  perhaps  our 
author  may  allude  to  that  command  of  God  to 
Moses,  Exod.  xxx.  12,  13,  14,  15.  that  when 
they  took  the  sum  or  number  of  the  people, 


every  man  so  numbered,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  upwards,  should  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the 
sanctuary,  as  a  ransi-m  for  his  soul  to  Cod,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  a  plague  to  ensue  the  ne- 
glect of  such  a  payment  ;  which  was  a  most 
easy  and  favourable  capitation,  inasmuch  as, 
when  their  lives  were  the  forfeit  of  their  sins 
to  God,  God  in  mercy  thus  accepted  a  small 
ransom  for  them  ;  and  lie  {iccepted  an  equal 
ransom  for  the  lives  of  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  among  them,  as  they  were  all  of 
equal  value  in  his  sight,  who  carelh  for  all  a- 
like. 

CHAP.     XII. 

The  Argument. — Ihe  author  mentions  fresh  in- 
stances of  favour  bestowed  by  Gud  upon  the 
Israelites,  particularly  in  bringing  them  to, 
arid  settling  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  from 
whence  he  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants  for 
their  barbarous  and  inhuman  riies  of  sacri- 
ficing their  children,  and  feasting  upon  blood, 
isfc.  by  ichicb  the  Holy  Lund  was  defied. 
But  unworthy  as  the  Canaamtes  ivere  oj  mercy, 
God  did  not  exterminate  them  at  once,  but  his 
conduct  tswards  them  zvas  very  gracious.  And 
from  God's  slowness  to  take  vengeance  even  of 
these,  he  proceeds,  ver.  19.  to  d.duce  this  use- 
ful and  comfortable  lesson,  viz.  that  the  in- 
tention of  God' s  forbearance  is  to  invite  sinners 
to  repentance,  who  are  from  hence  encouraged 
to  hope,  that  they  shall  he  accepted  through 
the  sincerity  of  it,  but  such  as  sii^  bt  his  gentle 
correctiom,  and  disregard  his  kind  notices, 
shall  at  length  experience  a  judgment  worthy 
of  God. 

TpOR  thine  uncorrnpiihle  Spirit  is  in  all  things."] 
This  verse  seems  necessarily  connected 
with  the  last  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  though 
in  all  the  editions  it  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
it.  It  contains  the  reason  why  God  is  fihi^u^a, 
or  a  lover  of  soulsy  viz.  because  his  Spirit  dvvell- 
eth  with,  or  in  every  man,  irtt  iv  vrcicr  even  with 
the  wicked,  till  they,  through  their  own  fault, 
force  it  to  depart.  See  Note  on  ch.  i.  5.  This 
is  manifestly  the  sense  of  theSyriac  translation, 
which  is  "more  exphcit  than  the  rest  of  the  ver- 
sions, beginning  this  chapter,  "  Amator  es  ani- 
marum,  quia  Spiritus  tuus  bonus  habitat  in  om- 
nibus." And  this  it  does  witliout  any  prejudice 
to  its  own  perfection,  for  the  Spirit  contracts  no 
defilement  by  its  inhabitation  for  a  time  in  a 
wicked  breast ;  its  purity,  like  that  of  the  sun's, 
remains  unsullied,  though  it  shines  upon  filth 
and  dirt.     The  Vulgate  in  particular  in  reading. 
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this  place  willi  an  cn/pkonenin,  or  note  of  admi- 
latian,  at  the  goodness  of  God,  "  Oquam  bonus 
St  siiavis  est,  Domine,  Spiritus  tuus  in  omnibus  I" 
"  O  how  benign  and  full  of  sweetness  is  thy 
Spirit,  O  Lord,  towards  all  men,"  or  in  all  its 
proceedings  ;  which  pious  reflection  may  refer 
either  to  God's  dealing  with  the  Egyptians  in 
the  former  chapter,  or  with  the  Canaanites  men- 
tioned in  this,  or  respect  his  forbearance  towards 
sinners  in  general.  [In  all  things  is  the  right 
translation,  as  is  evident  from  ch.  xi.  26. — 
fB-a'wir  cTt  <r«  in,  &-C.  i/iou  sp^tresl  ait  tilings^  be- 
cause they  are  ca,  thi/  tliin^s^  not  to),  then  fol- 
lows this  verse,  which  is  ill  separated  from  the 
foregoing.]  Grotius  understands  by  Spirit  here, 
the  soul  of  man,  that  it  is  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal, and  an  image  of  the  divine  eternity,  and 
refers  to  ch.  ii.  23.  which  is  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  sense  of  the  context. 

Yzv,  2.  Tficrefhre  chastcnrsf  thou  them  bij  little 
and  little  that  uffend.}  God  does  m.t  proceed 
with  haste  and  eagerness  to  punish  his  enemies, 
as  if  he  was  jealous  or  afraid  that  they  would 
escape  fr-jm  him  ;  nor  does  he  pour  on  them  all 
his  wrath  at  once,  or  on  a  sudden,  as  if  he  could 
not  command  his  temper  or  resentment:  He 
punishes  not  usually  with  such  excess-and  rigour, 
as  if  he  purposely  sought  the  destruction  and 
titter  extinction  of  his  enemies,  but  aiming  at 
the  amendment,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  those 
lie  corrects,  he  chastises  rather  as  a  master,  a 
father,  a  God.  St  Ambrose  finely  observes, 
"  That  what  is  here  mentioned  of  God's  lenity 
in  punishing  by  little  and  little,  is  an  excellent 
maxim  for  the  conduct  of  life,  for  that  we  ought 
equally  to  avoid  the  two  contrary  extremes,  and 
to  observe  a  medium  between  a  faulty  com- 
plaisance, or  tenderness,  that  pardons  every 
thing,  and  a  rigid  severity  that  excuses  nothing, 
which  makes  no  favourable  allowance  for  human 
frailty,  and  is  not  at  all  softened  by  any  mitigat- 
ing and  alleviating  circumstances." 

Ver.  3.  For  it  teas  thif  loiil  to  destroy  bif  the 
hands  of  our  fathers  liuth  those  old  iuhubitimls  of 
th'j  hull/  landi]  The  Israelites  were  raised  by 
God  on  purpose  to  be  a  scourge  upon  every 
shocking  vice  and  flagrant  villany  of  the  nalions^ 
around  them.  This  people,  eminently  distin- 
guished by  the  divine  favour  and  protection, 
God  made  choice  of  to  chastise  the  enormities 
of  the  Canaanites,  Amoriles,  Sf-c.  who  were  e- 
very  way  profligate  and  utterly  abandoned,  as 
appears  by  the  context,  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  their  hands,  and  to  retort  in  a 
particular   manner   their   cruelties   upon   their 


own  heads.  As  God  had  purposed  utterly  to 
destroy  the  nations  of  Canaan,  so  he  did  not  dis- 
pose any  of  them  to  accept  of  peace  from  the  Is- 
raelites, in  order  to  their  preservation  ;  "  it  was 
of  the  Lord,"  as  the  sacred  text  expresses  it,  "  to 
harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  a- 
gainst  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy 
them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  fa- 
vour, but  be  destroyed  as  the  Lord  commanded," 
Josh.  xi.  20.  where  the  exaggeration  of  the  ex- 
pression is  very  observable,  and  is  intended  to 
denote  the  certainty  and  violence  of  their  de- 
struction.    Sec  also  Deut.  vii.  i,  2. 

Ibid.  Thi/  lioli/  lundJ]  The  Almighty  at  first 
represented  himself  to  the  Jews  as  a  GentilitiaJ- 
God — the  God  of  Abraham,  Ihaac,  and  Jacob  ; 
afterwards  as  a  local  Deity,  who  had  preferred 
Judea  to  all  other  countries,  and  chosen  it  for 
his  peculiar  residence,  on  which  account  it  is 
generally  characterized  in  the  sacred  writings, 
by  the  name  o^  his  land,  Levit.  xxv.  23.  Deut. 
xi.  12.  Psal.  x.  16.  Isa.  xiv.  25.  and  here  by  this 
writer  more  fully.  His  holi/  land.  It  was  called 
\.hc  kolfi  land^  nai' 'ii,oyj:r,  either  because  it  was 
promised  to  the  ])atriarchs,  and  was  the  habita- 
tion of  them  and  the  prophets  ;  or  because 
God's  chosen  peojile  dwelt  there  ;  or,  lastly ^^ 
Because  the  true  worship  of  God,  under  the 
Old  Testament,  chiefly  flourished  there.  Up- 
on account  of  the  singular  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  wholsomeness  of  the  climate,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  and  the  very  great  plenty 
ot  all  kinds  of  things,  it  is  ^id  in  Scripture  to- 
flow  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and  Ezek.  xx.  6.  to- 
be  the  glory  of  all  lands  ;  and  frequently,  upon 
account  of  the  great  blessings  with  which  it  a- 
Dounded,  it  is  made  a  type  ofTieaven,  from  thence 
called  the  heavenly  Canaan.  No  wonder;  there- 
fore, that  God  should  promise  this  good  land  to- 
Abraham  and  his  seed  for  an  inheritance,  and 
that  lie  should  at  length  give  it  to  the  most 
worthy  colony  of  his  children.  See  ver.  7.  and 
Adrichomius's  Pref.  to  Tlieatr.  Terrae  Sanctre, 
where  he  says,  that  it  was  anciently  called, 
the  Land  of  Promise,  and  by  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Josephus,  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan, from  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham,  who  lived 
thcie  with  his  children.  Hy  Ptolemy,  and  the 
ancient  geographers,  it  is  styled  I'alestine  ;  but 
■  the  most  common  name  is  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
yet  this  does  not  occur  iw  Scripture,  nor  any 
where  in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  but  here  and 
2  Mac.   i.  7. 

Ver.  4.   Whom  thou  hatedst  for  doinv  most  odi' 
ous  tiorkii  of  voxtch<:rufts.\  Canaan,  from  whom. 
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the  Canaaiiltes  were  descended,  was  the  son  of 
Ham,  ot"  Cham,  and  from  him  tiie  learned  de- 
rive the  original  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  He 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Zoro- 
aster, the  inventor  of  magic.  Cassian  acquaints 
us  from  very  ancient  tradition,  that  Ham,  be- 
fore he  entered  into  the  ark  with  his  father 
Noah,  engraved  upon  stones  and  plates  of  me- 
tals, wl.icli  the  waters  of  the  deluge  could  not 
spoil,  his  art  of  magic  and  sorcery,  that  it  might 
more  effectually  be  preserved,  which  memori- 
als he  found  when  the  deluge  was  over  ;  and, 
communicating  them  to  his  children,  propagat- 
ed that  art  and  wicked  superstition  among  his 
posterity.  Cassian.  Coilat.  viii.  cap.  21.  He 
adds  also,  that,  besides  the  elements,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Canaan  worshipped  a  multitude  of 
devils  that  presided  over  their  TtxtraV  aV»cr/Kf,  or 
wicked  rites. 

Ver.  .5.  And  also  those  merciless  murderefs  of 
children.^  What  is  mentioned  in  this  and  the 
following  verse,  about  the  inhuman  murder  of 
children,  most  undoubtedly  relates  to  the  sacri- 
ficing of  them  to  Molech.  Thus  Selden,  whose 
authority  is  beyond  all  commentators,  speaking 
of  the  rites  of  Moloch,  De  Diis  Syris,  Syntag. 
i.  cap.  6.  says,  "  Haec  sunt  sacra,  que  Sapien- 
tiae  voltiminis  autor  vocat  t«k9cV«c  rt\e?af/'  cap. 
xiv.  com.  5,  &  6.  The  sacrifices  that  were  offer- 
ed to  Moloch,  were  of  seven  sorts  ;  six  of  them 
were  the  same  as  some  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
instituted  by  Moses;  the  seventh  was  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  son;  and  he  that  sacrificed  this, 
kissed  the  idol,  which  had  the  face  of  a  calf; 
and  to  this  the  prophet  Hosea  is  thought  to 
allude,  ch.  xiii.  2.  The  manner  of  offering 
the  children  to  Moloch  was  this :  The  imase 
was  heated  by  fire  put  under  it,  till  it  was  red- 
hot,  and  shone  again,  and  then  the  priests  took 
the  victim,  or  child,  and  placed  it  in  the  burn- 
ing arms  of  Moloch,  which  were  extended  on 
purpose  ;  and  that  the  parent  or  relations  might 
not  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  child,  they  danced 
before  the  image  to  the  sound  of  drums,  from 
whence  the  place  was  called  Tophet.  See  Fa- 
gius  in  Lcvit.  ch.  xviii.  91.  Selden  De  Diis 
Syris,  Syntag.  i.  c.  6.  and  note  on  ch.  xiv.  'ili. 
That  parents  did  sacrifice  their  own  children, 
is  evident  from  many  instances  even  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  innumerable  testi- 
monies might  be  pr(jduced  of  it  from  profane 
writers,  whether  founded  upon  the  mistaken  in- 
stance of  Abraham's  offering  up  his  son  Isaac, 
1  shall  not  determine.  See  Philo  De  Abra- 
hamo  Macrob.  Saturn.     Ovid.  Fast.  Sherrock 


De  ttri^uTTiAuiria,  p.  496,  497-  And  that  the 
wori<bipi)ers  of  Moloch,  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  the  Canaanitesand  I'licenicians,  whom 
Grotius  supposes  to  be  the  same,  in  cap.  xviii^ 
Deateron.  Amorites,  Moabites,  Carthagini- 
ans, Cretans,  Ammonites,  Syrians,  too  many 
and  sad  instances  of  human  degeneracy  !  did 
consent  to  have  their  cliildren  sacrificed  to 
this  monster  of  cruelty  in  particular,  appears, 
from  many  jjassages  of  Scripture,  Levit.  xviii. 
21.  2  Kings  iii.  97-  xxiii.  10.  Jcr.  vii.  31. 
xix.  4,  5.  To  instance  in  the  Syrians  only,  w& 
read  expressly,  ?  Kings  xvii.  31.  that  the  Se- 
pliarvites  burnt  their  children  in  honour  of  Ad- 
rammelech  and  Anammelccli,  which  arc  said 
to  be  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  but  in  reality 
were  no  other  than  different  names  for  Moloch, 
as  the  learned  agree  ;  see  Selden  in  loc.  citat. 
And  the  Psalmist  observes,  Psal.  cvi.  35.  that 
the  Israelites,  being  mingled  with  these  hea- 
then, learned  their  works,  insomuch  that  they 
likewise  "  offered  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even 
the  blood  of  their  sons  and  their  danofhtcrs, 
whom  they  offered  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan, 
and  ^he  land  \\as  defiled  with  blood,"  iv  toT^ 
ai'^«.j/,  LXX  in  Sanguinibus,  V'ulg.  both  in  the 
plural  number,  to  express  the  great  effusion  of 
it.  Plutarch  Tlifi  le<7ilai/jion'a.c,  mentions  what  is 
still  more  shocking,  that  the  parents  even  stood 
by  when  their  children  were  offered  upon  such 
execrable  occasions.  But  that  the  jiarents 
themselves  should  be  the  very  executioners, 
should  kill  with  their  own  hands  their  own  issue, 
innocent  liaimlcss  souls,  destitute  to  be  sure  of 
help,  when  their  own  parents  were  their  be- 
trayers and  murderers  wiiich  our  author  men- 
tions in  the  following  verse,  exceeds  all  in- 
stances of  cruelty,  as  it  does  indeed  almost  all 
bounds  of  faith. 

Ibid.  And  devonrers  of  muvL  s  jlesh^  and  the 
feasts  of  blood.']  Though  one  may  easily  guess 
at  the  author's  meaning,  yet  ijiis  passage  is 
very  perplexed  in  the  original  ;  and  amidst  the 
multitutle  of  various  readings,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  true  one.  The  Roman  edition,  and 
Alexandrian  MS,  read  (^«r^ay;^^59a7<lll'  itVflp^/Vcjr 
vafKur   S-wac,  5  a'ifioiloi.       The    Compluteiisian, 

Aid.  Edit.    Will)     Vatablus,  S-ohay    aif^uja  u  ^Kuav. 

Our  version  manitestly  follows  the  second  read- 
ing which  seems  countenanced  by  all  the  ver- 
sions, which  render  in  like  manner.  If  we  may 
suppose  juiuwoLt  to  be  here  understood,  or  to  be 
brought  forward  from  the   preceding  verse,  it 
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will  perhaps  help  the  clifficiilty,  and  give  some 
light  and  clearness  to  this  intricate  passage  ; 
i.  c.  "  Thou  hatcdst  both  those  old  inhabitants 
of  thy  Holy  Land,  as  being  guilty  of  witch- 
crafts and  abominable  rites,  and  also  the  eaters 
of  the  bowels  of  men  ;"  "  comestores  viscerum 
hominum,''  as  the  Vukjate  has  it,  or  "  the  de- 
vourers  of  human  flesh,  and  their  feasts  of 
flood,"  &c.  ioT  so  (ir6f(^-Tirur  7x}x,^'>  '  think,  may 
be  better  rendered,  as  including  the  flesh  of 
children,  lather  than  man's  flesh,  as  our  ver- 
sion has  it  ;  tor  it  seems  to  be  this  autlior's  opi." 
nion,  that  they  did  eat  the  flesh  of  the  children 
that  were  sacrificed  ;  and  from  thence  they  may 
be  here  called  I'aKa.y-^Qo^i.yoi.  Calmet  differs 
from  this  writer,  and  says,  "  That  though  there 
are  too  many  instances  of  their  sacrificing  both 
men  and  children  to  Saturn,  or  Baal,  (which  are 
names  likewise  of  Moloch),  yet  is  it  not  suffi- 
ciently clear,  either  from  Scripture  or  profane 
history,  that  they  ate  the  entrails  of  the  unhap- 
py victims."  Comment  in  loc.  We  meet 
with  e-^Kixy^MTfjCiq  indeed,  2  Maccab.  vi.  7.  and 
jra^xtsfAoc  vs\ci.y)(ji'7/iK,  ver.  2l.  in  the  description 
of  the  feasts  of  liacclms.  Rut  the  entrails  of 
beasts  seem  there  only  meant. 

Ibid.  Feasts  of  bluod.']  The  eating  of  blood 
was  pi-actiscd  among  the  heathen  in  their  sa- 
crifices, treaties,  feasts,  magical  rites,  and  as 
a  ceremony  of  initiation  into  their  mysteiies, 
and  the  worship  of  their  demons.  This  the 
Psalmist  alludes  to,  FsnI.  xvi.  5.  which  Aquila 
translates  azrotidi  difjur  i^  tt.luxTat'  and  in  this 
sense  Spencer  understands  the  place,  De  Lr^.-. 
llehieeor.  vol,  i.  p.  30.  Maimonides  observes 
of  the  heathens,  that  though  they  looked  upon 
the  eating  of  blood  as  an  instance  of  impurity 
and  uncleaunrss,  yet  it  was  practised  by  tliem, 
through  a  fond  conceit  that  it  was  the  food  of 
their  demon?:,  and  that  by  eating  of  it  they 
should  ingratiate  and  recommend  tiiemselves  to 
them,  and  have  a  tree  communication  with 
them,  and  larger  discoveries  of  future  events 
made  to  them,  Luci.iu'a  account,  in  his  Tract 
De  Sacrificiis,  of  the  revels  of  the  demons  at 
their  feasts  of  blood,  however  witty  or  pleasant 
it  may  have  been  represented,  yet,  instead  of 
inspiring  us  with  any  agreeable  tentiments,  can- 
not but  appear  shocking  to  all  who  have  any 
bowels  left,  and  are  not  themselves  divested  of 
the  tenderness  of  human  nature,  which,  far 
from  being  entertained  with  such  unnatural  re- 
past, startles  and  shudders,  as  it  were,  by  sym- 
pathy, at  the  tad  relation. 

Ver.  6.  With  ibeir  priests  out  of  the  vii'ht  of 


their  idolatrous  crue  (leg,  crexv.)  There  are,  I 
think,  as  many  readings  of  this  place  in  the  ori- 
ginal, as  theie  are  editions,  which  have  either 
no  sense  at  all,  or  a  meaning  widely  different. 
The  Vatican  edition  reads  tx  jAn^  ^t/s-aSaaf  <s\i, 
which  seems  a  manifest  corruption ;  for  what 
does  ^jraSeia  mean,  or  in  what  other  author  does 
it  occur?  the  Complut.  \k  ^tV»  ^Jrac  S^t.'xf  ir«, 
which  is  no  less  unintelligible.  The  Vulgate, 
rendering  a  medio  sacramento  tuo,  seems  to 
huve  followed  a  copy  which  read  yM^y.^U  <j-is.  But 
this  reading  of  the  passage  is  absurd;  for  how 
can  the  Cauaanites,  which  knew  not  the  true 
God,  be  said  to  feast  upon  blood  in  the  midst  of 
his  myiterie^,  or  indeed  to  act  contrary  to  them, 
which  they  knew  nothing  of?  Vatablus  reads, 
iMt/saf  ^K^oLdjjM,  and  Groiius  more  fully,  tK  yuai yvTxc 
^eioLTfii.  The  Aiexand.  MSS  has  ex  yim  iMcai 
^ixjif,  joining  the  two  words  S^eiaf  ov  in  the  second 
reading  together,  winch  seems  in  good  measure 
to  remove  the  difficulty;  but  1  think  the  whole 
would  he  more  correct  and  bettei  connected,  if 
the  reading  was  U  yivv  /u.uTd(  n  ^eixf,  which  Aid, 
Edit,  retains ;  i.  e.  and  also  ihose  priests  of 
Moloch  whom  thou  princip  .'ly  hatedst,  and 
dnectedst  liiy  vengeance  aga.nst  and  didst  de- 
termine in.  yi<n  iTCK-cToti,  to  take  out  of  the  way  ; 
or  rather  (because  «  ^'Vv  may  be  thought  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  its  adjuiCi  aVd^Va;)  thou 
wast  determined  to  destroy  those  priests  parti- 
cularly amidst  all  the  crew  of  idolaters,  which  is 
the  sense  of  our  vcri,iun,  U  yio-n  S-zaVx,  ex  medio 
tripudinntium  choro  vel  ccelu  ;  for  so  Stix^roi  is  un- 
derstood by  the  Lexicographers ;  and  next  to 
these,  the  inhuman  parents,  who  either  them- 
selves killed  their  own  children,  or  gave  them 
willingly  to  be  sacrificed.  Priests  may  relate 
indifferently  either  to  those  of  Moloch,  or  those 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  holy  land ;  but 
a'uO->1a«  yotmc  relate  only  to  the  wrrshippers  of 
Moloch.  The  version  then  of  this  and  the  three 
foregoing  verses  (plainer  in  construction,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  Greek,  without  the  trans- 
position that  is  made  in  our  transJation)  lies 
thus :  "  For  thou  hating  both  those  old  inhabi- 
tants of  thy  holy  land  lor  their  odious  works  of 
witchcrafts,  &c.  and  also  (hating)  those  merci- 
less murderers  of  chilrl^en,  and  devourers  of  hu- 
man flesh,  and  their  feasts  of  blood,  didst  deter- 
mine to  destroy,  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers,  the 
priests  from  amidst  their  idolatrous  congrega- 
tions, and  the  parents  thai  were  gi'ilty  of  de- 
stroying helpless  souls,  viz.  their  children."  If 
it  be  asked  why  a<  y  distinction  is  made  between 
the  old  inhabiuiits  dealing  in  witchcrafts,  and. 
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the  worshippers  of  Moloch,   which  our  version 
retains,  the  reason  probably  is,  because  Moloch 
was  an  idol  originally  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  riles  of  sacrificing  children  were  likewise 
Ammonitish,   and  came  only   by  degrees  into 
Caiiaan.     See  Seldeu  De  Dis  Syris,  Syntag.  i. 
cap.  6.     Or  if  it  should  be  further  enquired, 
how  did  God  destroy  tbe  worshippers  of  Moloch, 
that  his  holy  land  might  receive  a  worthy  colony 
of  children?  I  answer,  in  the  vengeance  taken 
on  account  of  Baal-Peor,   when  all  the  Midia- 
nites  were  utterly  destroyed,  the  priests  «  uim 
biin,  from  JBalaam  down  to  the  meanest,  and 
also  all  the  women.  Numb.  xxxi.  which  must 
include  a-MAoa  yona.     In   confirmation    of  this 
opinion,  see  Lighlfoot,  vol.  i.  p.  783.  who  un- 
derstands the  matter  of  Baal  Peor,  to  be  the  sa- 
crificing of  their  children  to  Moloch ;  answer- 
able to  which,  he  interprets  Psal.  cvi.  28.  They 
ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.     And  this  being 
the  first  idolatry  they  fell  into  after  their  coming 
out  of  the  wilderness,  and  just  before  their  get- 
ting possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  tells  us,  that 
St  Stephen  upbraided  them  with  it  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  that  after  their  neglects  of  sacri- 
ficing to  God  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  they 
yet  could  presently  take  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch.     In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  see 
Selden  also  De  Dis  Syris,  who  says,  that  all  the 
Baals  (however  distinguished)  of  Syria,  of  which 
Baal-Pcor  is  the  first- mentioned,  were  only  other 
names  for  Moloch.     See  also  Jer.  xix.  5.     And 
to  confirm  what  Lighlfoot  and  Selden  say,  we 
may  add  the  authority  of  J.  Ger.  Vossius,  who 
contends  learnedly  for  the  same  opinion  about 
Moloch  and  Baal,  Theol.  (ientil.  vol.  vi.  p.  123, 
J24,  and  720.  Edit,  Fol.     Thus  we  have  a  ready 
solution  of  the   history  to  which  this  passage 
refers,   and  thus  may  it  be  interpreted  consist- 
ently  with  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  Greek. 
To  what  I  before  mentioned  about  the  manner 
of  these  unnatural  and  inhuman  sacrifices,  (see 
jrotc  on  ver,  5.)  we  may  add,   that  at  first  they 
made  the   children  only  to  pass  between  two 
great  fires  lighted  before  Moloch,    as  a  sort  of 
imaginary    purification ;    but   afterwards,  con- 
founding the  worship  of  this  idol  with  that  paid 
to  Saturn,  the  worship  of  Moloch  became  equally 
barbarous  and  bloody.     Such  as    thought  they 
had  too  many  children,  burnt  them  in  honour 
of  him,   and  consecraied  them  to  their  tutelar 
God,  for  the  greater  good  of  the  family,  as  they 
supposed;  and  often,    on    important  occasions, 
and  in  liiues  of  imminent   danger,   it  was  the 
eldest,  tbe  most  beloved  child,   whom  they  de- 


voted to  Moloch.  This  abominable  practice 
lasted  long  among  the  Canaanites,  in  a  place 
called  anciently  Gehenna,  or  the  valley  of  lien- 
non  ;  it  was  also  called  Tophet,  for  the  reason 
given  above. 

[_Ver.  61  6.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  difficult  passage  in  the  whole  work. 
From  the  diversities  and  traces  of  the  copies,  I 

would  read  it  thus:    Ka;  j«rx«7;^K)fayv<,  ij  aVfljxuT/'- 

ycrtif,  4'C".  This  is  inteiliy.'.)le,  witliout  much 
deviation  fjom  the  copii-s  :  And  caci)  deprava- 
tion is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  Translate  it 
thus  :  "  For  thou,  having  bated  those  old  in- 
habitants of  thy  holy  land,  for  their  odious 
works  of  witchcrafts  and  wicked  sacrifices,  and 
also  because  they  were  merciless  murderers 
of  children,  and  eaters  of  their  entrails,  and 
associates  in  feasts  of  human  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  abomination  ;  and  parents,  who  with  their 
own  hands,  killed  j)ersons  (/.  e.  their  own 
children)  destitute  ot  help  ;  didst  determine 
to  destroy  them  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers, 
that  the  land  which  thou  e^teemedst,  <§-c. 
Te  fitvacf  is  an  abomination  or  abominable 
thing,  jnore  particularly  one  in  which  human 
blood  is  concerned,  Qiajurxt  are  associates  in 
sacrifices,  or  religious  iiiitters.  The  word  is 
often  used  by  Piiilo  Judacus.] 

Ver.  8.  Neverl/ieies.')',  even  those  thou  sparedsf 
as  men,  and  didst  send  xi'usps,  forerunners  of  thine 
host,  to  destroy  lliem  bif  tittle  and  little.']  The 
meaning  is  not  that  God,  absolutely  spared 
them  ;  for  this  is  not  consistent  either  with  the 
context,  or  sacred  history  ;  tlie  sense  must  be, 
that  to  these  as  men,  and  his  creatures,  though 
the  greatest  sinners,  God  shewed  some  marks 
of  tenderness,  and  did  not  treat  them  vvitli  all 
that  rigour  which  they  deserved.  The  Psalm- 
ist has  a  thought  which  very  much  resembles 
this,  Fsal.  I.vxviii.  3;*,  40.  "  Many  a  time 
turned  he  his  wrath  away,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer his  whole  displeasure  to  arise  ;  tor  he  con- 
sidered that  they  were  but  flesh,  and  ihat  they 
were  even  a  wind  that  ])asseth  away,  and  com- 
eth  not  again.  By  "  wasps,  forerunners  ftf 
God's  host,"  we  may  understand  either,  that 
God,  before  the  Israelites  came  into  those  parts, 
sent  hornets,  a  sort  of  wasps,  of  all  others  llie 
most  deadly  and  pernicious,  whicii  so  infested 
the  Canaanites,  that  many  of  ihcin  were  forced 
to  leave  their  country  ;  or  that,  when  the  Is- 
raelites came  to  give  them  battle,  these  hor- 
nets made  .such  assaults  upon  thorn,  as  tiici- 
litated   the  victory.     Some  Rabbins  say,  they 
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flfcvv  in  tfie  eyes  of  the  Canaanites,  and  made  same  thought,  that  one  word  from  tlie  mouth 
them  so  blind  that  they  could  not  see  to  fi^ht  ;  of  God  was  sufficient  to  blast  and  confound  his 
and  such  as  fled  away  they  pursued,  and  kill- 
ed in  their  lurking  holes.  .Joshua  confirms  the 
sending  of  these  hornets,  ch.  xxiv.  12.  uhich 
God  hnd  before  threatened  to  send.  Dent.  vii. 
20.  and  says  in  general  (for  we  have  no  where 
in  Scripture  any  more  particular  account  of 
tiiem)  that  the  Amoriles  we~re  not  driven  out  by    then  it   would  have  been   (payri  (not  ^</yu)  as  iu 


enemies.  See  paiticularly,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  I. 
which  some  learned  men  have  understood  in 
this  sense.  Or  if  by  a  metaphor  we  explain 
this  of  thunder,  which  is  often  God's  voice  of 
vengeance,  see  Ps; 
the  thought  strike 


xviii.    1.'3,    14.    xlvi.  6. 
us   more   forcibly.     [But 


the  sword  and  bow  of  the  Israelites,  but  by  the 
stings  of  these  venomous  creatures.  Philo  says 
of  the  Canaanites,  that  they  were  unwortliy, 
many  of  them,  to  be  conquered  by  men,  mv( 
rat  i)(^^f'j»  ava^ivf ;  and  therefore  God  sent  troops 
of  hornets  to  fight  for  his  holy  ones,  and  to 
destroy  them  by  a  most  shameful  overthrow, 
De  Prcemiis  &  Poenis.  To  shew  tlie  probabi- 
lity of  this,  Bochart  instances  in  whole  people 
who  have  been  forced  by  them  to  forsake  their 
country.  Hicrozoic.  lib.  iv.  p.  9.  Herodotus, 
Appian,  Strabo,  and  Calmet  confirm  the  same. 
Many  writers,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  un- 
derstood the  wasps,  or  hornets  mentioned  here, 
and  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  Joshua  meta- 
.^horically  ;  St  Austin   in   particular  sspposes 


the   places  quoted,  and   elsewhere  frequently, 
Isa.  XXX.  30,  31.  Psal.  Ixxxvii.    18.  more  fully 

fa/w  T»)f /3{ior7nf  a-»,    and    (paraf    0t»,    Exod.   ix.  28.] 

If  we  suppose  this  to  be  meant  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  or  the  Koyoc,  personally,  as  Calmet 
seems  to  take  it,  Comm.  in  loc.  enraged  and 
exasperated  at  the  proceedings  of  the  wicked, 
and  executing  the  Almighty's  orders  upon  them, 
as  he  is  represented,  ch.  xviii.  15,  16.  and  of- 
ten under  the  Old  Testament,  the  idea  rises 
still  higher,  is  more  magnilicient  and  terrible. 
Ver.  lo.  But  executing  thy  judgments  upon 
them  by  little  and  little.']  .Though  the  history  of 
the  wars  against  the  Canaanites  be  briefly  sum- 
med up  in  ycripture,  yet  they  lasted  a  long  time, 
Josh.  xi.  1 8.  seven  years,  according  to  the  opi- 


thf;ir  fear  to  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  them  nion  of  many  learned  men  :  And  such  a  length 

as  being  pursued  by  hornets.     Hut,   1.  Tlie  li-  of  time  God  was  pleased  the  war  should  continue, 

teral  sense,  which  our  author  favours,  is  main-  partly  in  respect  to  the  old  inhabitants  them- 

tained  by  Theodoret,  Procopius,  and  Bochart,  selves,  who,  being  chastened  by  little  and  little, 

vol.  iii.  p.  53S.    2.  The  fear  which  (jod  threat-  had  place  of  repentance  given  them,  and  also  to 

ened  to  send  upon  the  enemies  of  his  people,  is  exercise  the  faith  and  patience  of  fiis  own  peo- 

mentioncd  as  distinct  from  these  hornets,  Exod.  pie,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  the  conquest  might 

xxiii.  27,  ^8.    And  lastly,  the  Scripture  speaks  niake  them  the  more  sensible  of  God's  power 

of  them  as  real  animals,  Deut.   vii.  20.  Josh,  and  goodness.     To  these  may  be  added  the  fol- 

xxiv.  12.  lowing  reasons,  which  are  to  be   met  with  in 

Ver.  9.  Not  that  thou  wast  unahle  to  destroy  scripture  :  First,  God  did  not  drive  out  these  na- 

them  at  once  ivith  cruel  beasts,  or  zciih  one  rough  tions   hastily  by  the  victorious  hand  of  Joshua, 

vord.]     Of  God's  extraordinary  manner  of  pu-  that  he  might  thereby  prove  Israel  whether  they 


nisiiing  by  vile  beasts,  there  are  very  many  ex- 
amples in  holy  Scripture.  As  the  Samaritans, 
that  were  slain  by  them  because  they  feared 
not  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xvii.  2.5,  26.  the  chil- 
dren that  mocked  the  prophet  Elisha,  2  Kingi 
ii.  23,  24.  the  disobedient  prophet,  I  King.s 
xiii.   24.      This  was   agreeable  to  what  God 


would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  walk  there- 
in ;  for,  if  none  of  them  had  been  left,  there 
would  have  been  no  temptation  to  worship  their 
gods,  Judges  ii.  t2,  23.      Another  reason  for 
driving  out  these  nations  by  little  and  little  was, 
lest  the  land  should  become  desolate  and  uncul- 
tivated, Exod.  xxui.  29.  for  the  Israelites  were 
threatened  the  wicked.  Lev.  xxiv.  22.  "  That  he    not  yet  numerous  enough  to  people  the  whole 
would  send  vile  beasts  among  them  to  rob  them    country,  had  these  natioqs  been  destroyed  all  at 
of  their  children,  and  destroy  their  cattle,  to    once.     And  a  third  reason  occurs  in  the  same 
make  them  few  in  number,  and  fheir  higiiways    verse,  that  a  great  part  being  thus  left  without 
desolate."     See  also  Isaiah  xv.  y.  Jer.  v.  6. —    inhabitants,  it  would  be  posseted  and  over-run 
viii.  17.  XV.  3.   Ezekiel  xiv.  15,  21.     The  in-    by  vile  beasts,  which   would  have  been  very 
stance  which  is  next  mentioned  by  this  writer,    dangerous  to  the  Israelites  in  the  other  neigh- 
viz.  that  God  can  destroy  guilty  nations  by  one    bouring  parts  where  they  were  settled, 
harsh  word,  finely  displays  his  jjower.    David,        Ibid.  Not  being   ignorant  that  they  were   a 
in  his  book  of  Psalms,  seems  to  liavc  had  the    naughty  generation,  and  that  their  inalice  was 
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bred  in  therA,  and  their  cogitation  would  ne^ver  be 
cban^ed.'\  The  expression  here  is  not  unlike  that 
mentioned  Gen.  vi.  5.  "  God  saw  that  every 
imigination  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  was 
only  evil  continually,"  and  his  dealing  was  in 
like  manner  ;  for  though  he  saw  them  unalter- 
ably bent  upon  wickedness,  yet  he  allowed  the 
men  of  the  old  world  lime  for  repentance,  and 
the  prevention  of  their  ruin.  And  thus  God 
knew  that  Pharaoh  would  not  let  his  people  go, 
and  that  his  mind  would  not  be  altered,  Exod. 
iii.  19.  and  yet  he  tries  him  by  different  me- 
thods, he  executes  his  judgments  upon  him  by 
little  and  little,  and  give?  all  possiblewarnings 
to  reclaim  him.  He  foretels  the  plagues,  before' 
he  sends  them,  to  admonish,  him  ;  he  performs 
signs  and  wonders  before  him,  to  soften  him  ;  he 
inflicts  worse  and  worse  judgments  upon  him  to 
affrighten  him,  but  all  without  effect ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  Pharaoh  six  times  hardened  his  own 
heart,  befbre  God  hardened  it  once.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  to  what  purpose  God  gave  thiS  Ca- 
nartnites  place  for  repentance,  and  visited  them 
with  admonitory  chastisements,  if  he  knew  that 
iheir  cogitations,  or  wicked  intentions,  would 
never  be  altered  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  though 
God  certainly  foreknew  that  they  would  not 
tntikiea  right  use  of  his  forbearance,  yet  his  pre- 
science no  way  determined  their  acting  ;  still 
they  were  at  liberty  to  have  changed  their  co- 
gitations or  designs,  and  to  have  altered  their 
vicious  course  of  life  ;  for  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence between  God's  foreknowledge  and  his  de- 
crees ;  a  distinction  never  to  be  forgot.  God 
ilvvays  knows  when  men  are  wickedly  disposed, 
and  their  sinful  habits  become,  as  it  were,  natu- 
ral to  them  ;  but  he  does  not  therefore  decree 
their  sinning,  nor  take  away  all  possibility  of 
.  their  conversion,  nor  does  he  unconditionally 
predetermine  their  punishment ;  for  then  all  mo- 
tives to  repentance  would  indeed  be  useless  and 
ineffectual,  and  their  doom  irreversible :  His 
knowing  therefore  that  the  Canaanites  would 
never  change  their  sinful  inclinations,  no  more 
inferred  any  necessity  of  their  sinning,  than 
God's  knowing  that  Adam  would  fall,  was  the 
eccasicn  of  his  foiK  Nor  were  all  the  seed  of 
Gham  any  more  necessarily  vessels  of  wrath,  be- 
caxTse  of  their  innate  and  natural  propensity  to 
evil,  than  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  neces- 
sarily vessels  of  mercy.  See  Jackson's  Works, 
tx)m.  iii.  c.  41. 

Ver.  II.  For  it-'was  a  cursed  ^edfrom  the  be- 
ginning. It  should  be  a  seed  cursed,  and  point- 
*d4hv»s  -.Never  t(ybe  cbanged.;Jor  it  was  a  seed 


cursed  from  the  begiiining.  Nor  didst  thou,  l£c. 
And  so  in  the  Greek.]  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  Cham  or  Ham,  was  the  person 
whom  Noah  cursed  for  discovering  his  naked- 
ness ;  but  there  are  stronger  and  better  reasons 
to  induce  us  to  think  that  Canaan  was  cursed 
rather  than  Ham.  i.  It  has  been  a  received 
tradition,  that  Canaan  fust  saw  his  grand-fa- 
ther's nakedness,  and  made  sport  with  it  to  his 
father.  2.  Several  expressions  in  Scripture  seem 
to  fix  this  upon  Cana>in  ;  when  Noah  awoke^ 
"  it  is  said  he  knew  what  his  younger  son  had 
done  unto  him,"  Gen.  ix.  24.  which  could  not 
be  true  of  Ham,  who  was  the  middlemost ;  but 
Canaan  may  very  well  be  called  his  younger,  or 
little  son,  nothing  being  more  common  than  to 
call  grand-children  sons  ;  and  Canaan  was  in- 
deed the  youngest  of  them.  3.  The  most  cor- 
rect editions  of  the  LXX  agree  in  pointing  out 
Canaan  particularly  ;  for  they  read  i-rixalafaliK 
XcLvaiv  ^a.7i :  which  reading  both  St  Austin  and 
St  Chrysostom  follow.  And  indeed  this  parti- 
cularity seems  purposely  inserted  to  prevent  any 
mistake  with  respect  to  his  father.  4.  That  if 
Canaan  himself  is  not  meant,  then  by  Canaan 
we  must  understand  his  father  Ham,  which  is  a. 
forced  interpretation.  5.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  Ham  is  always  mentioned  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Canaan,  as  he  resembled  his  father  most, 
and  was  concerned  with  him  in  the  same  wic- 
ked crime.  Lastly,  If  Ham  was  cursed,  it  would 
have  affected  his  other  children  and  their  poste- 
rity ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  the  curse  affects 
Canaan  only. 

Ibid.  Neither  didst  thou  for  /ear  of  any  man 
give  them  pardon  for  those  things  wherein  they 
sinned.^  The  meaning  is  not,  that  God  really 
pardoned  them,  as  our  version  seems  to  imply, 
for  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  all  along  as 
devoted  to  destruction  :  but  God  deferred  their 
punishment,  indulged  them  in  a  seeming  secu- 
rity, and  gave  them  aletar,  i.  e.  impunity  for  a 
time,  which  was  rather  a  respite  than  a  pardon. 
And  thus  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  interpreters 
understand  it,  rendering  the  Greek  word  very 
justly  by  Prorogatio.  Calmet  observes  very" 
beautifully,  "  That  God,  whether  he  punishes 
or  pardons,  has  no  selfish  or  partial  views,  is  not 
influenced  by  any  motives  of  hatred,  fear,  or  in- 
terest, which  men  are  generally  actuated  by  : 
He  loves  without  excess,  is  jealous  without  un- 
easiness, repents  without  grief,  is  angry  without 
disturbance,  and  punishes  v^ithout  resentment." 
Comm.  in  loc.  Herein  be  has  happily  trans- 
cribed St  Austin  :  "  Amas,  nee  aesluas;  zelas. 
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&.  securus  es  ;  pcenitet  te,  &•  non  doles ;  irasce- 
lis,  St-  tranquillus  es."     Confess,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

Ver.  12.  Or  who  shall  accuse  thee  Jor  the  na- 
tions that  fetish,  ahom  thou  hfist  made  ?}  T/c  ll 

ifKihwa  (Tti  Kojoi  fOraf  aVcMuAC^Tii*,  a  (tij  i-TolMa.(.      Our 

version  probably  is  faulty  here  ;  the  true  ren- 
dering seems  to  be,  l¥bo  shall  object  to  thee,  or 
call  thee  to  account  for  the  things  ivhich  thou  hast 
done  to,  or  against,  the  nations  ivhich  are  destroy- 
ed P  This  is  the  sense  of  «rc/efy  in  the  beginning 
of  this  verse,  and  in  very  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Greek  would  be  belter  pointed  thus  : 

T/f  it  iyxxhiaet  aoi.  Kali  i^twt  aTOKoKOTur  a  nxi  (voimcit. 
[Our  translators  took  xolIx  in  the  sense  ot  ^ifi, 
concerning,  as  to  ;  which  signification  it  some- 
times hath  :  See  Job  ix.  7.  So  that  koIo.  ivoKu- 
hcTUf  will  mean  the  same  here  as  nri^l  tc  aVoAtfraf, 
ver.  14.  which  they  in  like  manner  render,  yor 
any  -whom  thou  hast  ptinished,  rightly  reading 
tx5\aa-ac  with  the  best  copies,  aTiixtsac  The  be- 
ginning of  the  verse  is  taken  from  Job  ix.  12.  or 
xi.  10.] 

Ibid.  Or  zc/io  shall  come  to  stand  against  thee, 
to  he  revenged  for  the  nnrighleous  men  ?\  'H  r/f 
«iC  xctjoLfaTit  <toi  tXiuViJat'    fK4/x«f    xa'Ja   ai/xuc  ath^avai  ; 

our  translators  seem  to  understand  kslIx^oluk:  in  a 
military  sense,  "  Who  will  come  to  a  set,  or 
pitched  battle  with  thee,  to  avenge  the  cause 
of  the  wicked  }"  Kx^iTn/xi  sometimes  is  so  used 
in  good  writers.  But  there  is  likewise  another 
sense  of  this  place  :  *'  Wiio  will  appear  before 
thee,  to  undertake  the  defence  and  vindication 
of  the  unrighteous  ?"  for  VxS/xcc  signifies  an  ad- 
vocate as  well  as  an  avenger.  And  thus  Mes- 
sieurs du  Fort  Royal  render,  "  qui  paroitra 
deyant  vous,  pour  prendre  la  defense  des  hom- 
mes  injustes.^"  and  so  the  Arabic  version, 
"  quis  se  constituat  apud  te  ad  intercessionem 
auxiliarem  pro  hominibus  iniquis  ?"  But  in 
eitlier  sense  ixLxec  KOLJd  alixut  at^fUTrut,  as  the  pre- 
sent reading  of  the  Greek  is,  seems  not  right. 
If  we  join  Koid  and  tRiHot  together,  which  seem 
to  have  been  separated  through  the  fault  of  the 
transcribers,  and  make  it  xa'/aS/xa^  i.  e.  judicio 
damnutorum,  the  harshness  of  the  construction 
will  be  avoided,  and  a  sense  rather  more  agree- 
able to  the  context  will  take  place  ;  "  Who 
shall  dare  to  stand  against  thee  in  battle  to  re- 
venge, or  who  shall  appear  before  thee  to  un- 
dertake the  cause  of  those  thou  hast  condemn- 
ed to  death  ?"  There  is  the  like  expostulation 
in  the  book  of  Job,  chap,  xxxvi.  ^2,  23.  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  LXX  Version,  which  comprises 
the  sentiments  in  this  and  the  following  verse, 


[Ver.    1.'3.  "!»«  lei^yic  otivk  a^/xac  'ixfimti,  SCCms  tO 

be  out  of  their  proper  place,  and  serve  to  no 
purpose  where  they  staiul  at  present.  1  be- 
lieve they  should  be  placed  in  ver.  10.  after  the 
word  f/iilayoi'xi.  thus  :  K^fyuy  It  xxluCfa^^-J,  il/lvt  t'o- 
TTovfAilatciM,  irx  lel^y(  on  «'x  ulixuf  'ixftyaf.  «x  dyiour, 
on,  &C.J 

Ver.  14.  Neither  shall  king  or  tiirant  be  able 
to  set  his  face  against  thee.J  file  Vulgate  which 
renders,  "  Neque  Rex  neque  Tyvannus  in  con- 
spectu  luo  incjuirent  de  his  -quos  pcrdidisti," 
and  the  ancient  English  versions,  rail  shoi  t  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original  ;  the  word  xrlo^i^xhiuyvu! 
is  remarkably  strong  and  elegant  ;  it  is  a  vigo- 
rous compound  word,  which  singly  contains 
all  the  particulars  before  enumerated,  ver.  1?. 
nor  is  our  translation  less  to  be  adm  red  fbv 
preserving  the  beauty  and  boldness  of  ihe  ex- 
pression here,  which  Junius  renders  but  im- 
perfectly by  oculum  oh/irrnare,  and  the  Arabic 
still  more  faintly,  oculos  altullere ;  both  of  which, 
by  being  too  literal,  express  not  sufiiciently  the 
force  and  spirit  of  the  metaphor.  See  Black- 
wall's  Sac.  Class,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Ver.  15.  Thinking  it  not  agreeable  xvith    ihij 
pozeer  to  condemn  him  that  hath  not   desened  to 
he  punished.']     If  S/xa/cj,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
verse,  be  taken  to  signify  stricllij  just,  the  sense 
then  is,  that  the  infinite  greatness  of  God's  ma- 
jesty cannot  sway  his  most  holy  will  from  the 
exact  observance  of  the  rules  of  justice  ;  that 
though  he  is  almighty,  he  acts  as  if  injustice 
was  out  of  his  power,  as  being  contrary  to  his 
will  and  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  there- 
fore will  never  punish  any  of  his  creatures  that 
do  not  deserve  to  be  punished,  merely  to  dis- 
play an  act  of  power.     This  sentiment,   that 
God  will  not  punish  those  that  do  not  deserve 
to  be  punished,  seems  to  me  to  convey  no  very 
high  idea  of  the  deity.     For  is  it  any  commen- 
dation of  the  God  of  Israel  not  to  do  a  flagrant 
act  of  injustice  ?  or  would  this  be  an  excellen- 
cy to  be  boasted  of  even  in  a  heathen  Jupiter  ? 
how  much  properer,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  say 
of  him,  that  the  greatness  of  his  majesty  does 
not  prompt  him  to  cruelty,  to  sudden  and  im- 
mediate revenge,  or  to  exceed  in  the  degree  of 
punishment  ;  but,  ail-powerful  as  he  is,  'that 
he  is  forbearing  and  merciful,  "  even  to  such 
as  do  indeed  deserve  to   be  punished,"   either 
passing  by  their  transgressions,  or  punishing 
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them  less  than  they  deserved.  And  in  this 
sense  of  good,  benign,  mercifid,  I  rather  am 
inclined  to  understand  X/xaw,  which  is  a  known 
signification  of  the  word,  and  will  furnish  a 
sublimer  and  more  agreciible  sense.  From 
iiencc  then  I  am  induced  to  offer  another  ex- 
planation of  this  passage,'  and  to  attempt  a 
small  alteration  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek, 
which  perhai)s  would  be  more  perfect,  if,  in- 
stead of  auih  Te»  fiSi  iipeiKo/ja  Xixav^riyai,  we  read  au- 
ror  rh /jth  if eihc/lx,  or  ^v^'hich  1  should  Still  like 
better,  if  it  may  be  allowed)  aurit  /^b  to*  ofeiKo/joi 

•'  Ilium  quiclem  (or  ilium  ipsum  quidem) 
qui  debet  puniri,mortc  statim  multare  alienum 
putas  a  tua  potestate — Thou  thinkest  thy  pow- 
er does  not  extend  so  far  as  instantly  to  con- 
demn to  death  him  that  deserves  to  be  punish- 
ed." For  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  seems 
to  be  to  display  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but  there 
is  no  mercy  shewed,  nor  justice  property,  in 
not  punishing  the  innocent.  Covcrdale's  ver- 
sion in  this  place  is  very  faulty  ;  "  Thou  pu- 
nyshest  even  hym  that  hath  not  deserved  to  be 
punyshed  ;"  which  corrupt  reading  in  some 
ancient  copies,  and  particularly  St  Jerom's  bi- 
ble, as  it  is  called,  manifestly  charging  God 
with  injustice,  and  reflecting,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  upon  his  goodness,  the  V^ulgate  has 
corrected  to  the  sense  of  our  version. 

[Ibid.  hvTov  fiiv  Tov,  St-c.  Mic  would  not  be  so 
proper  in  this  place,  because  ll  or  /^tyjoi  does  not 
answer  to  it  in  what  follows  ;  and  though  I 
know  that  f/.h  is  sometimes  used  in  that  manner 
without  ll  to  answer  to  it,  yet  it  never  will  be 
allowed  from  conjecture,  contrary  to  all  the  co- 
pies. But,  I  peiceive,  you  are  aware  of  another 
difficulty  attending  this  correction;  which  is, that 
fxh  will  not  yet  complete  the  sense  and  truth  ; 
and  therefore  you  translate  xa'/aSixaVa/,  "  morte 
[statim]  multare,"  which  it  does  not  signify  ; 
and  an  adversary,  with  equal  reason,  would 
translate  it,  "  morte,  post  longum  tempus,  mul- 
tare ;"  for  it  signifies  the  one  no  more  than  the 
other.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  let  riy  fxit  e^ei\o/la 
stand  as  an  oversight  or  inaccuracy  of  the  wri- 
ter; of  which  kind  I  am  well  satisfied  there  are 
several  yf  this  piece.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  this  passage  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  word 
auriv,  whiph  is  perfectly  needless,  and  1  am 
pretty  wH  certain  cannot  stand-  in  that  place 
ccnsiktcnlly  with  the  Greek  language,  unless 
the  author  had  been  speaking  of  some  particu-^ 
lar  person  to  whom  that  word  might  be  refer- 
red. This  makes  me  think  that  he  wrote  thus : . 


A/xg»cf  it  ur  ivrlt,  S<xa/u(  to.  trdtia  Xi.'te-j,  rlr  ,«>•  «'f«- 

h:rU,  &c.  according  to  our  version,  "  For  so 
much  then  as  thou  art  righieous  thyself,  thou 
orderest  all  things  righteously."] 

Ver.  16.  Fur  tliij  poicey  is  the  beginawg  of 
righteousness  ;  and  because  thou  art  the  Lord  of 
all^  it  nmketh  thee  to  be  gracious  unto  alL~\  i.  e. 
Thy  power  is  the  founddiion  or  basis  of  justice 
and  equity,  which  are  inseparable  from  it.  The 
power  of  men  is  frequently  the  source  and  mo- 
tive of  their  injustice  ;  and  tyrants  oftenest  shew 
th'MT  power  by  acts  of  cruelly  and  oppression, 
as  if  their  maxim  was  that  of  the  wicked  one,  in 
ch.  ii.  II.  "  Let  our  strength  be  the  law  of  jus- 
tice." But  God  displays  his  omnipotence  most 
chiefly  in  shewing  mercy  and  pity  ;  and  though 
he  spares  many  guilty  nations  in  the  universe, 
yet  he  is  the  same  absolute  Sovereign  of  the 
world  ;  as  the  power  of  a  king  is  no  less  visible, 
and  always  more  amiable  in  reprieves  and  acts 
of  mercy,  than  in  the  horrible  pomp  and  blood- 
shed of  executions  :  Nay,  according  to  what  fol- 
lows in  the  next  words,  he  is  therefore  graci- 
ously disposed  towards  all,  because  he  is  Lord 
of  all ;  and  though  he  may  exert  his  absolute 
power  how  and  when  he  pleases,  yet  he  is  the 
more  favourable  and  indulgent  to  his  creatures 
upon  account  of  his  dominion  over  them,  and 
relation  to  them.  We  cannot  have  a  finer  or 
more  lively  instance  of  this  than  what  we  meet 
with  in  Jonah  iv.  ii.  where  God  is  introduced 
arguing  with  great  tenderness  in  favour  of  Ni- 
neveh, devoted  to  ruin  and  destruction,  "  Shall 
not  1  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein 
are  more  than  six  score  thousand  persons?" 
From  the  compassionate  concern  for  the  united 
misery  of  so  many  of  his  creatures,  which  pre- 
vailed with  him,  no  less  than  their  repentance, 
at  length  to  avert  the  impending  evil,  we  sec 
that  God  is  love,  and  that  love  is  his  very  es- 
sence as  Creator. 

Ver.  17.  For  when  7nen  zdll  not  believe  that 
thou  art  of  a  Jul/  puwer,  thoti  shcxcest.  thii 
strength  ;  and  among  liient  that  know  it,  thou  mals- 
est  their  boldness  manifest.^  'l^x^ur  ^  irleiKfv<ra, 
aTTirvf/tycf  Iti  Si/ca^Mta*  ri\eiiTt{li,  *  ir  7o7f  eilcai  ro  Sf  st'wi 

iitkiyxi^e.  The  Arabic  renders,  "  Declaras  ro- 
bur  tuum  his  qui  plenitudinem  potentiae  luae 
minime  cfedunt;  inter  eos  autem  qui  norunt 
lUam,  audaciam  eorum  coarguis."  Exactly  as 
our  version,  the  translators  of  which  seem  to 
have  read  uTriTV/utvon  m  the  sense  of  a-ri^wn,  a- 
gainst  usf,  and  without  authority.  But  i  take 
the  true  and  exact  rendering  of  the  Greek  to.be, 
"  When  thou  art  suspected,  cr  questioned,,  with 
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respect  to  the  plenitude  of  thy  power,  Ihou  dis- 
play est  it,  or  gi  vest  them  a  specimen  of  it;  and  as 
to  such  as  know  thy  power  (ceux  qui  connoissent 
vostre  toute  puissance,  according  to  the  com- 
ment of  Messieurs  du  Port  Royal)  and  yet  act  in 
defiance  of  it,  thou  convincest  them  of  their 
boldness."  And  thus  Grotius  and  Junius  un- 
derstand aV/s-a^icst  in  this  place;  and  the  Vul- 
gate, which  renders,  "  Virtutem  ostendis  tu,  qui 
non  crederis  esse  in  virtute  consuramatus — et 
"horum  qui  te  nesciunt,  audaciam  traducis ;" 
from  a  copy  which  readx'x  eiicV.-.  This  latter  clause 
of  the  Vulgate,  though  the  least  perfect,  is  ful- 
lowcd  by  Coverdale's  version  ;  and  from  this 
authority  Dr  Grabe  seems  ta  have  inserted  « 
in  his  edition,  though  it  is  not  in  the  Alexaod. 
MS,  nor  in  the  other  Greek  copies,  nor  indeed 
necessarily  wanted.  [Instead  ofitSaiotTao  perhaps 
the  Vulgate  read  ji-oeiwv*  <rw,  '•  ostendis  tu,"  tho'  I 
think  it  much,  more  probable  that  in  the  Vul- 
gate it  should  be  read  tu  and  quu,  i.  e.  tum  and 
quura.  In  this  verse  are  contained  two  allu- 
sions to  two  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
Moses  :  The  first,  "  When  men  disbelieve  the 
perfection  of  thy  power,  thou  shewest  thy 
might,"  is  to  be  explained  from  what  is  related, 
Numb.  xi.  4.  and  P^al.  Ixxviii.  ig.  where  the 
Israelites,  longing  for  flesh,  and  distrusting  God's 
omnipotence,  and  his  ability  to  supply  them 
■with  it  in  the  wilderness,  said,  "  Shall  God  prcr 
pare  a  table  in  the  wilderness?"  He  smote  the 
stony  rack,  indeed. — but  can  "  he  give  bread  al- 
SP,  or  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?"  Here  was  a 
fit  occaiicn  for  God  to  display  the  protection  of 
his  power,  and  to  shew  bis  might;  And  accord- 
ingly, (ver.  27.)  by  his  power  he  brought  in  the 
"  south  west  wind  :  He  rained  flesh  upon  them 
as  thick  as  dust.;  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea."     In  the  second  instance,  the 

Greek  text,   Kai  ii  tc;I  eiSsn    to    ^jdsH  i^ihiy^tit,    is 

faulty  in  the  editions,  and  ought  to  be,  5  u  Tolt 
OTK  fiSw  21:  TO  ^^iait,  &c.  "  in  those  who  do  not 
know  thee,"  as  I  had  conjectured  from  the  his- 
tory, and  afterwards  found  it  confirmed  by  the 
Alexandrian  MS,  ancl  the  Vulgate  version.  For 
it  is  a  manifest  repetition  of  Pharaoh^s  insolent 
answer  to  Moses,  Exod.  v.  2.  ■oTK''oiaA  t'ov  kJ- 
fur,  "  I  know  not  the  Lord."  And  the  words 
■in  tSiiiri  are  allusive  to  Pharaoh's  in  s;la,  and  are 
to  be  understood  as  if  the  author  had  written, 
*-  And  thou  reprovest  the  boldness  of  those  who 
say  they  k;iow  thee  not."Dr  Grabe  added  <!%  af- 
ter ciSoVi,  from  the  Vulgate,  "  qui  te  nesciunt." 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  au- 
thor wrote  so,  and  that  r*  was  omitted  or  lost  in 


the  preceding  syllable  at,  because  cb.  xvi.  16, 
he  writes  in  the  same  manner  concerning  the 

same  thing,    dfy^fAim  ydf   2E    EIAEMAI  aaiQti-f,  &C. 

"  For  the  ungodly,  who  said  they  did  not  know 
thee,  were  scourged  by  the  strength  of  thine 
arm."  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  the  next 
verse  depends  upon,  and  is  opposed  to  what 
is  said  in  the  latter  part  of  this,  concern- 
ing God's  severity  to  those  who  say  that  they 
know  him  not.  "  But,  continues  he,  thou 
judgest  us  (thy  people  the  Jews)  with  mildness, 
and  oiderest  us  with  great  forbearance."  The 
word  vVas  is  to  be  added  after  xf/nrn,  as  well  as 
after  ImiKeii.'] 

\'er.  18.  Biii  thou,  mastering  ihj  poxeeri  judg- 
est xsiih  equltij,  and ordeiest us  with  great  Javour.'] 
The  sense  of  this  pla<e  in  our  version  is,  that 
God,  out  of  regard  to  mankind,  waves  and  c- 
vcrrUjiles  his  ppvvcr  for  the  more  pleasing  work 
of  mercy  ;.  and  though  the  frequent  instances 
of  his  gooduess  and  loving  kindness  aic  usually 
requited  on  men's  tjart  with  baseness  and  in? 
gratitude,  3'et  docs  not  the  greatnes-s  uf  his  ma- 
jesty urge  liim  to  sudden  revenge,  nor  the  sensu 
of  his  injured- prerogative  prompt  him  to- an 
immediate  resentment.  Accordirigiy,  punish- 
ments  are  called  by  the  prophet  his  strange 
xvork,  Isa.  xxviii.  '2\.  i.  e.  they  arc  what  God  is 
not  inclined  to  inflict,  they  arc  disagreeable  to 
tlie  benignity  of  his  nature,  and  such  acts  as 
mens  sins  constrain  him,  as  it  were,  to  exercise. 
The  following  reflection  of  the  very  learned  D.r 
Jackoon  upon  tiiis  passage  of  our  author  is  so 
judiciout,  .that  it  needs  no  other  light.  "  To 
derogate  from  God's  power  is'dang.erous,  and* 
to  compare  the  prerogatives  of  the  uiost  abso- 
lute prjncos  with  his  is  more  odious  ;  yet  this 
comparison  may  safely  be  made,  that  God  doth 
not  more  infinitely  exceed  the  most  inrpotenfe 
wretch  on  earth  in  power  and  greatness,  than 
he  doth,  the  greatest  monarch  the  world  hath 
or  ever  had,  in  mercy,  justice,  and  loving-kind- 
ness  Nor  is  his  will  the  rule  of  goodness, 

because  the  designs  thereof  are  backed  by  inr 
finite  power;  but  becituse  his  holiness  doth  so 
rulg-iiis  power,  and  moderate  his  will,  that  the 
one  cannot  enjoin  or  the  other  cx;icl  any  thing 
but  what  is  most  consonant  to  the  strictest 
rules  of,  equity IJad  therefore  was  the  doc- 
trine, and  worse  the  application,  or  use.  which 
Anaxarchiis  would  have  gathered  from  that 
i>ieroglvphical  device  of  antiquity,  wherein 
justice  was  painted  as  Jupiter's  assessor.  It 
did  not  mean,  as  that  sophister  interpreted  it 
to  Alexander,  ihat  the  decrees  of  great  rr.Or-. 
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narchs  are  alwrays  to  be  reputed  orarles  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  their  ])racticcs  are  never  unjust ; 
nor  that  omnipotent  sovereignty  alone  would 
justify  the  ecjuity  of  all  his  decrees,  who  was 
subji'ct  to  rage  and  i)assion,  but  that  justice 
was  always  ready  to  mitigate  and  temper  his 
wrath  with  equity.  'I'he  true  Jehovah,  as  he 
needs  no  sweet  tongue  to  moderate  his  anger, 
so  hath  he  need  of  no  such  sophistry  to  justify 
tlie  equity  of  his  decrees."  Tom.  ii.  p.  66.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  liicri^ur  kx^tt  in  the  origi- 
nal, which  our  translators  and  those  of  the  (ie- 
ncva  Bible  render  masierins;  thtj  poivei\,  hath 
been  considered  by  otliers  as  a  title  only,  the 
same  as  Lord  of'  might,  or  Lord  of  poicer,  as 
Coverdale  and  all  the  other  ancient  versions 
understand  it ;  and  Cahnet  renders  in  like  man- 
ner O  Doviinuluur  Suuveruin.  St  Austin's  sense 
is  the  most  elevated,  Doininus  Virtutuin.,  as  if  it 
\vas  the  same  witli  the  Lord  of  hosts,  or  K-Jf/j; 
2aCaoi)9  ;  or  perhaps  he  may  mean  Dominus  om- 
nipotenthsimus,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  him- 
self, Confess,  lib.  i.  c.  4.  a  superlative  which 
seems  to  carry  its  own  confutation  with  it  ; 
but  should  rather  be  ascribed  to  Jiis  zeal  than 
inaccuracy,  as  if  he  could  never  carry  Jiis 
■thoughts  or  expressions  high  enough  in  de- 
scribing the  infinity  of  God's  attributes. 

Ibid.  For  tfiou  matjest  use  poner  zvhen  thou 
If///.]  This  expression  falls  vastly  short  of  the 
sense  and  majesty  of  all  the  other  versions. 
The  reading  of  Fulgentius  here,  who  almost 
transcribes  the  Vulgate,  is  infinitely  more  mag- 
nificent, and  worthy  of  God,  Suhest  enim  tibi, 
*4;um  voles,  posse,  i.  e.  thou  only  wiliest  a  thing, 
and  it  is  done.  Nor  is  the  Syriac  much  infe- 
rior, Si  velis,  prcesto  est  potentin.  The  expres- 
sion is  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleaseth,  that  does  he 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all 
deep  places,"  Psal.  cxxxv.  6.  Where  the 
true  reading,  as  well  as  the  more  sublime,  is 
"  Whatsoever  the  Lord  wills,  that  he  does." 

'Griv\%  oa-d  y^6ihn<ny  o  Kvfic(,'f7roitiTiy,  LXX.      This  in- 

Btaritaneousness  of  the  effect  upon  the  act  of 
his  will,  is  finely  expressed  by  St  Matthew, 
S-y^u,  xa9a/>/V9>f?/,  /  a'///,  be  thou  clean,  ch.  viii.  3. 
Nor  are  the  words  of  our  author  in  the  origi- 
nal without  their  beauty,  •orajss-/  aoi,  oT<tv  S-t'wif,  to 
liyourbai.  We  have  the  veiy  same  thought,  and 
even  expression,  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  vii.  c.  ^5. 

fxiycf  uroiyloxfXTUf  cVt  ■^  ^iheif,  u'lft^t  not  to  Stliaff3-a/*  k. 

T.  k.  Calmet  seems  to  understand  the  passage  in 
the  sense  of  our  version,  viz.  "  Thou  hasteit 


not,  having  all  times  and  seasons  at  thy  com- 
mand, to  suppress  the  insolence  of  the  wicked, 
and  to  punish  the  sinner,  because  thou  know- 
est  they  cannot  escape  thee,  and  that  thou  hast 
it  always  in  thy  power  to  cite  them  before  thee, 
and  to  deal  wi-th  them  according  to  their  works. 
God  loses  nothing  by  waiting  for  the  repent- 
ance of  the  witked,  and  the  wicked  are  no 
gainers  by  the  impunity  of  a  few  years.  Tlie 
Sovereign  Judge  will  at  length  sufficiently  com- 
pensate for  the  slowness  of  his  jMOceeding  by  a 
heavier  degree  of  punishment." 

V'er.  19.  Hut  bi/  such  zcor/cs  thou  hast  taught 
thif  people  that  the  just  man  should  be  merciful. ^ 
On  6«  Toy  hi'xxioy  etycii  fixtitOf array ,  i.  c.  "  1  ilou 
temperest  all  thy  judgments  with  mercy  and 
etjuity,  and  by  that  mixture  of  mercy  with 
justice  thou  teachest  thy  ]ieople  to  shew  the 
same  temper  to  one  anotlier."  St  Austin's  ob- 
servation upon  the  sinners  of  the  old  world  is 
very  i>ertinent ;  "  God  foreknew  they  would 
abuse  the  reprieve  allowed  them,  yet  he  was  so 
gracious  to  vouchsafe  it  to  them,  teaching  us 
by  this  example,  how  much  it  is  our  duty  to 
bear  with  those  whom  we  know  to  be  bad  men 
at  present,  but  uncertain  how  long  they  may 
continue  so  :  That  we  should  not  be  too  hasty 
or  rigorous  in  condenming  or  punishing  them, 
since  God  himself  is  so  merciful  as  to  allot  even 
to  such  sinners  as  he  fore-knows  will  make  an 
ill  use  of  his  forbearance,  so  long  a  space  for  re- 
pentance." De  Catechiz.  Rudib.  As  these 
two  virtues  are  so  intimately  united,  and  have 
such  a  strict  relation  to  each  other,  we  may 
perhaps  not  improperly  consider  them  in  the 
following  viewi  as  resembling  Jacob's  two 
wives.  Stern  judgment  is  deformed  as  Leah, 
but  smiling  mercy  is  as  beautiful  as  Rachel; 
justice  may  claim  the  privilege  of  being  the 
first  born,  but  mercy  is  always  the  best  belov- 
ed. Like  sisters  should  they  lovingly  go  to- 
gether, and  be  married  to  the  same  man  ;  what 
the  barrenness  of  the  one  wants,  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  other  will  supply. 

Ibid,  ji^nd  hast  made  thy  children  to  be  of  a 
good  hope,  that  thou  givest  repentance  for  sins:'\ 
It  should  rather  be,  "  That  thou  givest  room  for 
repentance  for  sins, — en  leur  donnant  lieu  de 
faire  penitence,"  says  Calmet ;  for  God  does  not 
give,  but  accept  repentance ;  and  so  the  Vulgate 
reads,  "  Judicans  das  lociim  in  peccatis  posni- 
tentiae,"  which  Coverdale  follows  in  his  version. 
Our  translators  seem  not  thoroughly  to  have 
considered  the  force  of  the  Greek  word ;  for 
%i%at  has  another  signification,  and  more  agree- 
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able  to  this  place,  z.  e.  "  thou  allovvest,  permit- 
test  repentance."  See  Acts  ii.  27.  oJSt  liiveit  rh 
t<!iot  n  ilw  haijt^at-  Thou  wilt  not  allow,  or  per- 
mit, thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  The 
Syriac  seems  to  understand  it  in  like  manner, 
Kiliis  tuis  spem  fecisti :  &  concedis  (leg.  bonam 
spem  fecisti,  ut  concedas)  pcenitentiam  delicto- 
rum.  The  sense  of  :he  passage  is,  that  men  may 
from  the  experience  or  observation  of  God's  for- 
bearance to  punish,  and  the  continuance  of  his 
long-suffering  to  sinners,  presume  that  God  is 
placable  and  forgiving,  and  will  not  be  rigorous 
in  his  proceedings  with  them' ;  may  hopefully 
promise  themselves,  that  God  will  favourably 
accept  their  sincere  repentance,  and  the  com- 
pensations of  unfeigned  sorrow  and  contrition, 
which  they  offerinlieuaf  the  exact  performance 
of  their  duty,  and  that  at  length  their  guilt  will 
be  atoned  by  the  truest  sin-offering  tliey  can 
present.  This  consideration  carries  a  pleasing 
and  encouraging  hope  with  it.  If  God  indeed 
judged  his  creatures  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
his  justice,  how  should  even  his  own  children 
])resumc  to  hope  for  pardon,  or  to  be  justified 
before  him  ?  but  when  he  sheweth  such  cle- 
mency towards  his  enemies,  what  may  they  not 
then  hope  for,  from  a  God  so  full  of  goodness 
and  mercy  ?  and  can  the  faithful  have  any 
greater  encouragement  to  have  confidence  to- 
wards God,  and  assure  their  hearts  before  him  ? 
Ver.  2 1 .  IVith  bow  great  circumspection  didst 
tbou  judge  thine  own  sons,  unto  whose  fathers 
thou  bast  sworn,  and  made  covenants  qf  good 
promises  ?^  The  sense  seems  necessarily  to  re- 
quire, that  this  should  be  read  in  the  future  tense, 
with  how  great  circumspection  wilt  thou  judge, 
or  punish,  thine  own  children  ?  &-c.  which  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  This  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  Arabic  version,  which  reads,  Sane  (leg. 
sine)  orani  rigore  &  profundissima  penetratione 
judicabis  filios  tuos.  Hence  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  is,  ^t'Ja  a7o<rc« 

oyty/fa'as   Xf/re«c  TVt-  i^Jitrv,    and   not   i^ncn^  as  the 

printed  copies  in  general  now  read.  [I  am  of 
opinion  Sane  is  right  ;  and  that  instead  of  x^iai-.t, 
the  /\rabic  read  -adcrf,  oinni.'\  The  sense  of  this 
and  the  foregoing  verse  is,  "  That,  if  thou  didst 
shew  so  much  patience  towards  the  Canaaniles, 
ofetKoiJLUMi  ^atdra,  who  through  si  OS  were  worthy 
to  die,  as  Coverdale  renders,  and  had  forfeited 
not  only  their  land,  but  their  lives  to  thy  justice  ; 
with  how  much  more  weariness  and  caution  wilt 
thou  punish  ihine  own  people  the  Jews,  with 
wImssc  fathers  thou  entcredst  into  covenant,  and 
made    to   them    therein    goodly  and  precious 


promises  1"  for  so  I  chlise  with  the  ancient  ver- 
sions to  render  covaiatds  of  good  promises,  ia 
the  latter  part  of  ver.  21.  See  the  like  expres- 
sion, Ephes.  ii.  12. 

Ver.  22.  To  the  intent  that,  when  we  judge, 
we  should  carefully  think  of  thy  goodness ;  and 
when  we  ourselves  are  judged,  we  should  look  fur 
mercy  ;']  i.  e.  when  we  reflect  upon  the  difference 
thou  hast  made  between  us  and  our  enemies,  it 
shoidd  teach  us  to  remember  the  example  of 
thy  goodness  and  long-suffering,  when  we  judge 
or  punish  others,  and  to  imitate  it  by  treating 
them  in  the  same  tender  and  compassionate 
manner.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sions, which  reads,  "  ut,  cum  judicamus,  de  tua. 
simus  bonitate  solhciti,  eamque  imitemur." — - 
And  when  we  ourselves  are  punished,  we  are 
taught  and  encouraged  by  happy  experience,  to 
put  our  trust  in  thy  mercy  (so  Coverdale- 
renders}  and  to  expect  a  gracious  deliverance 
from  our  troubles. 

Ver.  23,  Wbertfore,  whereas  men  have  lived ' 
dissolutely  and  unrighteously,  thou  hast  tormented 
them  witii  their  &ii-n  abominations.^  Such  there- 
fore of  thy  enemies  as  lived  unrighteously,  a'S/xaf, 
and  not  diUvt,  as  most  copies  have  it,  in  a  foolish 
senseless  way  of  life,  sr  d^^oaurii  ^oHi,  (which  our 
version  expresses^  but  inditterently  by  dissolute- 
ness, and  Coverdale's  by  ignorancej  having 
their  foolish  hearts  darkened,  as  St  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  such  idolaters,  Rom.  i.  21.  expresses  it, 
them  didst  tliou  torment  with  their  own  abomi- 
nations. The  word  liliKuf/Aa.  sometimes  signifies 
the  false  object  of  worship,  and  sometimes  those 
abominable  sins  and  filthy  practices  which  were 
notorious  and  customary  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
idol  worship;  so  that  these  words  may  refer  in 
a  larger  sense  to  the  enormities  and  detestable 
sins  practised  in  the  heathen  ro^ijai,  and  hidden 
mysteries.  See  ch.  xiv.  24,  2.5,  z6.  2  Maccab. 
vi.  4.  and  tliat  God,  as  a  just  punishment  for 
such  wickedness,  tormented  them  with  their  oWn 
abominations,  i.  e.  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind  and  vile  atfections.  See  Bishop  Fell  on 
Rom.  i.  26.  But  if  abominations  be  taken  jn 
the  first  sense,  as  signifying  fajse  objects  of 
worship,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what  they 
were,  and  who  were  guilty  ot  such  worship. 
The  worship  referred  to  in  this  place,  is  that  of. 
vile  beasts  and  senseless  animals ;  and  the  guilty 
person:,  must  be  either  the  Canaaiiites  mention- 
ed in  I  he  foregoing  part  of  the  chapter,  or  the 
Egyptians.  Those  who  apply  this  passage  to 
the  Ciinaanites,  understand  it  of  their  being  tor- 
mented by  hornets,  ver.  8.  as  a  just  punishment^. 
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and  perhaps  too  df  k/xTraiyfiiv,  to  make  spoct  of 
them  for  their  ridiculous  worship.  For  the  Phi- 
listines, and  in  all  appearance,  says  Cdlmet  in 
loc.  the  Canaanites  too.  worshipped  flies,  the  god 
Baalzebub,  particularly  the  people  of  Ekron  or 
Accaron ;  see  2  Kings  i.  2.  where  the  LXX 
read  Mijar  ®i'cv  'AxKafar.  Josephus  and  Greg.  Na- 
zianzen  confirm  the  same ;  see  also  Selden  De 
Dis  Syris  Syntag.  ch.  ii.  6.  who  says,  the  name 
of  this  god  was  Baalzebub,  ©to^  Mya,  Deus 
Musca;  and  afterwards  called  Sith{t€v\,  Deus 
Stercoreus,  by  way  of  derision  ;  see  Piscatorand 
Drusius  in  Matt.  x.  25.  and  Leigh's  Critica 
Sacra,  p.  60.  That  religious  rites  were  paid  to 
flies  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aclius,  see  .lEHan. 
De  animalibus,  lib.  ii.  Grotius  and  Spencer 
think  the  author  returns  here  to  the  Egyptians 
and  their  abominations,  mentioned  ch.  xi.  15, 16. 
And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  and 
the  following  verses,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
resemble  the  argument  there  very  much,  and 
would  come  in  better  in  that  place,  if  that  was 
any  authority  for  such  a  transposition  ;  for  the 
mixing  and  confounding  the  Canaanites  and 
Egyptians  together  in  different  parts  of  the 
chapter,  without  any  certain  marks  of  discrimi- 
nation, renders  it  obscure,  and,  without  great 
care,  scarce  intelligible.  As  applied  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  sense  is,  that  as  they  worshipped  beasts, 
God  punished  them  by  a  variety  of  living  crea- 
tures. 

Ver.  14.  And  held  themjor  gods,  xehich  even 
among  the  beasts  of  their  enemies  zvere  despised.'] 
©e«s  v7rokoif/.S(iyot%f  to.  ^  ir^'^oif  rar  i^&iarmri/jiai,    t.  e, 

according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  this 
place,  they  worshipped  such  beasts  as  were  de- 
spised and  laughed  at  by  their  enemies,  the  He- 
brews, who  in  their  sacrifices  offered  some  of 
those  very  beasts  which  they  worshipped  as  gods; 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  was 
purposely  ordered  and  appointed  to  guard  the 
Israelites  against  this  idolatry.  See  Spencer  De 
legg.  Hebr.  tom.  i.  p.  298.  But  probably  our 
translation  here  is  wrong,  and  an/AK  ray  ix^^fur 
should  be  neither  rendered,  such  beasts  of  their 
enemies  as  were  despised,  nor  such  beasts  as 
were  despised  by  their  enemies,  as  Grotius,  not 
without  some  violence,  expounds  the  Greek ; 
but,  they  held  for  gods  despicable  and  mischie- 
vous beasts,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  serpents, 
crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  other  the  most 
odious  creatures,  which  the  poet  justly  calls  por- 
tenta,  see  note  on  ch.  xi.  15.  as  fit  only  to  inspire 
horror.  There  is  the  like  general  charge,  ch. 
XV.  18.  and  ra^wa  rd  ix^ircn  are  mentioned  as  the 


objects  of  their  worship.  The  manner  of  ex- 
pre-sion  indeed  by  two  adjectives  may  seem  par- 
ticular ;  but  this  construction  is  not  unusual  in 
theGteek  language,  and  is  equivalent  to  ar///a  i^ 
fxflf*'-  Nor  am  1  singular  in  this  interpretation  ; 
Culrnet  understands  the  words  in  the  same 
manner,  "  c'  est  a  dire,  les  anitnaux  les  plus  vils, 
les  plus  meprisables,  8t  les  plus  ennemis  de  1' 
homme."  Com.  in  loc.  [I  confess,  I  do  not 
understand  by  what  construction  ray  Ix^^t^y  irif^a. 
can  signify  otV/^a  5  tx^f*,  and  should  be  glad  to 
see  an  instance  of  it  answerable  to  this.  The 
place,  I  believe,  is  faulty,  the  words  tJk  ix^jur, 
or  any  other  in  their  room  being  quite  super- 
fluous, as  the  sense  is  complete  without  any  ad- 
dition to  TO.  Xf  ly  l^acie  iri/xa,  "  esteeming  as  gods, 
creatures  that  are  vile,  even  among  beasts."  See 
upon  ch.  XV.  18.] 

[ibid.    Kxi  y>  ray  a-xayyit  olay  ^axfore^ec  t!TX«r«6K<reer, 

"  For  they  went  away  very  far  in  the  ways  of 
error,"  says  our  version  :  But  this  would  be 

ec  Tout  •a-ydyyif   olo7f,   not  rar  ■nrxa'rw   otuy.      Literally 

it  is,  "  For  they  erred  farther  than  the  ways  of 
error  ;"  which  should  mean,  "  They  out-erred 
even  error  itself."  But  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  the  author  intended,  or  wrote  so.  As  the 
context  now  stands,  the  sense  seems  to  require 
something    directly    contrary    to    ■^Mtttf,    viz. 

aVifOasff,  \iKa.ioi7tiyyx ,  &C.  and  aVeTrXa^Kflwac.  So  ch. 
5,  6.    i'TKa.yr^iJLiy    a.'ro   oln    cfA.»j6«af.  Prov.    xxi.     16. 

«V);j>  ■ETKoiraixtytt  (^  olv  hxaie(Tijyyi(.  The  nearest  Con- 
jecture that  occurs  is,  Ka*  y>  rn  ■a-xayni;  ila  fjuXK^orioey 

biTKayri^yi7ay,  "  For  they  wandered  far  in  the 
way  of  error." 

Ver,  23.  Therefore  unto  thein,  ms  to  children 
tviiliout  the  use  of  reason,  thou  didst  send  a  judg- 
ment to  mock  them.']  Calmet  understands  this 
of  the  Canaanites,  that  as  they  fell  into  the 
most  childish  and  ridiculous  errors,  by  trans- 
ferring that  honour,  which  is  due  to  God  only, 
to  despicable  animals,  such  as  are  described, 
Ezek.  viii.  10.  which  the  Israelites  arc  supposed 
to  have  taken  from  the  Phcenicians  or  Canaan- 
ites, God  sent  upon  them  in  like  manner  chas- 
tisements seemingly  as  ridiculous,  even  an  army 
of  wasps,  to  attack,  pursue,  and  destroy  them. 
And  the  like  may  be  observed  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  God  treated  them  as  children,  whom 
they  resembled  so  much  in  their  (oily  ;  for  as 
they  pursued  flies  and  little  insects,  so  these 
went  after  ><.yulx>.a.  turthii,  and  were  chastised  with 
a  suitable  punishment.  At  first  he  played  with 
them,  as  it  were,  sending  a  company,  or  swarms 
of  inconsiderable  flies,  Exod.  viii.  21.  dallyino- 
with  them  by  mock  judgments,  in  comparison  ; 
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for  so  I  nndcrstnrKl  rm  xfitiv  «<  i/xTyiy/Aor'  and  the 
uiitlior  seems  to  exemplify  this  play  by  a  para- 
noinasia,  or  a  correspondent  allusion  in  the  ori- 
ginal words,  lid  tZto  u(  •arccig-iV  T/rt  K^iiii  et(  iy.7ra.iyjjL0t 

t7rtfi-\.<u.  But  Piiilo  calls  such  idolaters  by  a 
mort-  odious  name  than  children,  "  bestias  o- 
bimbulantes  sub  humana  specie."  This  judg- 
ment is  by  the  LXX  styled  Kuto/xiixy,  Exod. 
viii.  21.  rsal.  Ixxviii.  4.5.  as  if  a  particular 
species  of  tormenting  flies  was  meant ;  but 
tliis,  in  both  places,  is  a  corrupt  reading  ; 
the  true  one  is  indisputably  Kmofi^xv.  St  Jeroin 
accordingly  reads  Co'/ionii/iain,  and  explains  it 
by,  "  omne  genus  muscarum,"  and  so  do  the 
other  Lalin  versions.  Aquila,  in  both  places, 
renders  it  ■ar^iAfAijOLr,  and  so  the  learned  Usher  un- 
derstands it,  calling  this  plague  "  muscarum  & 
aliorum  insectorum  colluvies,"  ad  A.  M.  2.51.'j. 
See  also  Do  Muis  on  Psal.  Ixxviii.  4J.  ['['he 
testimony  of  Philo  is  clear  against  this  emenda- 
tion, Vit.  Mos.  i.  p.  101.  edit.  Mang.  where  lie 
gives  the  etymology  of  authfu^x  thus,  ik  tw  ayai- 
liToiruy  l^cJar  «-H'7/8tcTif  T'dio/AX,  f^-jiat;  ij  x^rc<.  So  in 
Atiien.  iii.  37.  Ulpian  calls  C^nu/cus  u  xv(o'«t/a, 
by  way  of  reproach,  and  in  an  illusion  to  his 
oame.  In  I.  iv,  14-.  it  is  by  mistake  written 
xuvduiix-  n'  Kvyd/^-^x  liiKior.  Nicium  is  the  name  of 
an  harlot. 

Ver.  26.  Bat  iheif  that  ivoiilil  not  be  reformed 
bi/  that  correction  n'herein  he  dallied  zuith  them, 
shali  feel  a  judgment  irorthtj  of  God.^  Tliis  verse 
may  be  underitood  either  as  a  moral  reflection 
with  respect  to  sinners  in  general  in  the  future 
tense,  *»  That  such  as  will  not  be  reformed  by 
tliose  gentle  methods  wherein  God  may  be  said 
only  to  dally  with  them,  shall  afterwards  feel  a 
heavier,  and  much  sorer  vengeance  :"  And  this 
is  the  sense  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  ;  or  it  may  respect  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses,  that  they, 
baving  slighted  God's  milder  punishments,  at 
length  experienced  a  judgment  worthy  of  God. 
"  Uii^nura  Dei  (leg.  Deu)  judicium  expert! 
sunt,"  says  the  Vulgate,  which  Coverdale  ser 
vifcly  follows,  even  in  this  mistake,  "  they  lelt 
the  worthy  punysiiment  of  God."  Grotius 
savs,  that  %rei^i{viny,  which  is  the  reading  of 
some  copies,  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  is  used  for  the  prreteritum.  In  this 
latter  sense,  the  observation  iiolds  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Canaanites  ;  for  such  of  them  as 
were  not  affected,  nor  brought  to  a  right  sense 
by  the  plague  and  persecution  of  hornets,  suf- 
fered much  sorer  calamities  afterwards  in  the 
wars,  which  Joshua   waged  against  them,  and 


by  their  final  extermination.  As  applied  to 
the  Egyptians,  the  remark  is  as  just ;  at  first 
God  visited  them  with  plagues,  that  were  ra- 
ther noisome  than  destructive  to  them,  (for  we 
do  not  read  of  the  death  of  any  useful  crea- 
tures, except  fishes,  till  the  plague  of  the  mur- 
rain,) but  these  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
them  ;  for  Pharaoh,  as  Dr  Jackson  expresses  it, 
tom.  iii.  p.  •£04.  behaved  himself  under  them 
like  a  proud  and  wanton  humourist,  and  was 
still  for  experiencing  a  greater  variety  of  them  ; 
God  therefore  visited  him  with  more  and  more 
grievous  plagues,  and  at  length  terribly  com- 
pleted his  vengeance,  and  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  their  punishment,  by  those  tjyo  unpa- 
ralleled judgments,  the  death  of  their  first- 
born, and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh,  and  all 
iiishost  in  the  Red  Sea. 

V'cr.  27.  Fur  look  for  xchat  things  theij  grudg- 
ed ichen  tliei)  zicre  punished,  (that  is)  for  them 
whom  the//  thought  to  he  godi ;  (now)  being  pu- 
nished in  them,  when  iheif  snio  it,  theij  acknozc- 
ledscd  him  to  be  the  true  God,  ichom  before  theij 
denied  to  kmnc,  a/id  therefore  came  extreme  dam- 
nation upon  them.']  Our  translation  here  is  so 
confused  and  so  clogged  with  parentheses,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at  the  true  sense  of 
this  place  ;  and  as  no  light  is  aflfbrded  us  either 
from  the  old  translations,  Oriental  versions,  or 
commentators,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Greek  text  itself,  and  from  thence,  obscure  as 
it  is,  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author's  mean- 
ing. Tlie  present  reading  of  the  Greek,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  copies,  is,  'Ef'  eJf  ji  auro'i  ■ait. 
^'(/liltt  )iya)a)(%y,  Ivi  tvtoi;  «<■  'i\oKiiy  ©t»c,  i'  atiToTi;  xiK- 
alofiiyoi,  ili/jif    oy    israxai    it^tv/lo    eiUroii,    tttiK  JTt'yuuirai' 

The  Vulii;are  renders,  *'  in  (piibus  enim  pati- 
entes  indignabantur,  per  liaec  quos  putabant 
Deos,  in  ipsis  cum  exterminarentur,  videntes 
ilium  quem  olim  negabant  se  nosse,  vcrum 
Deum  agnoverunt,"  6;c.  This  is  very  obscure; 
Junius  is  still  more  unintelligible,  "  Nam  de 
qnibus  illi,  quum  perpeterentur  mala,  cum 
indignatione  erant  solliciti,  de  iis,  iiiquam, 
quos  putabant  Deos,  quum  se  iisdem  puniri 
viderunt,  verum  agnoverunt  Deum,"  t^c.  Vata- 
blus  renders  much  more  clearly,  "  lis  ipsis  re- 
bus quas  passi  sunt  iiidignabundi  Clunanaji, 
cum  per  ea  quse  ut  Deos  colebant  punirentur, 
tandem  suo  inalo  agnoverunt  verum  Deum 
esse,  quem  ante  negabant  se  nosse.'*  i.  €.■  ♦'  The 
Canaanites  being  displeased  and  angry  at 
what  they  suffered,  when  they  were  punished 
by  those  animals,  whom  they  thought  to  bo-- 
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gods,  at  Icngtii  being  made  sensible  l)y  their 
misfortunes,  acknowledged  there  was  a  true 
God,"  <S-r.  This  is  very  intelligible,  and  comes 
near  the  true  sense  ;  but  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  V'atablus  omits  i»civTo'(,  and  (So^'Jfc,  which 
immediately  follow,  and  are  the  very  words 
which  occasion  all  the  obscurity  in  the  origi- 
nal and  the  other  versions,  as  they  now  stand. 
I  have  therefore  been  tempted  to  suspect  that 
there  is  some  mistake  in  them,  and  that  the 
true  reading  probably  is,  \m%(  xoxa^o^/clcwf  llo/ltc, 
or  ir  tLvrtlf  Kc\alofifir>iQ  iSoVJtf ;  and  my  reasons  are 
as  follow  :  1.  The  Bishops  and  Geneva  Bible 
both  render,  "  when  they  saw  themselves  pu- 
nished by  them."  2.  Junius,  who,  in  the  o- 
ther  part  of  the  verse,  follows  the  Greek  liter- 
ally, renders,  *•  quum  se  iisdem  puniri  vidc- 
runt."  'i.  Calmer,  and  the  Port  Royal  Com- 
ment, explain  it  in  this  manner,  "  se  voyant 
avec  douleur  tourmentz  &  exterminez,"  Sfc. 
The  sense  then  ot  the  first  part  of  the  verse  I 
take  to  be  this  :  "  For  whereas  when  corrected 
only  they  were  displeased  and  angry,  seeing 
themselves  yet  more  severely  dealt  with,  and 
punished  in  good  earnest  by,  or  upon,  account 
of  those  whom  they  thought  to  be  gods,  they 
acknowledged  the  true  God,  whom  before  they 
denied  to  know,"  <§-c.  [The  difficulty  of  this 
passage  (which  I  believe  stands  here  as  it  came 
from  the  author's  pen)  seems  chiefly  owing  to 
the  words  kr  auVorc,  which  are  repeated  (not  ne- 
cessarily indeed,  but)  by  a  repetition,  which 
is  usual  in  most  authors,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament  in  very  many  places.    The 

construction  is  this  :  Kaxa^o'^H'O)  y>  t^i  tkto/c  i't  ild- 
jtvr  ©wf,  if  OK  «UToi  nycttd.x%v  iira(r)(t>1t(  [^x.!iKa{'ofiiroi^ 
it  a.uTo7(,  ilotJu,  0¥   uroisai  n^tv/lc  e^tyai,   &ior,  'nriyvuiiaf 

tAti9Si.  The  sense  (to  which  the  version  may 
easily  be  reformed)  is  this  :  "  For  being  pu- 
nished by  those  very  things,  which  they  look- 
ed upon  as  gods,  by  which  to  suffer,  they,  as 
being  their  votaries,  took  it  very  ill  ;  being 
punished,  1  say,  by  those,  they  perceived  God, 
whom  before  they  denied  to  know,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  the  true  God  :  For  which 
very  purpose  this  severe  punishment  had  been 
inflicted  ujjon  them  by  him."  n«<r;^6i'?i<  ^yamK%y 

is  rlyanxK%y  iKurif  «raV;:^eir,  as  in  Soph.  Phlloct. 
p.  4()ii.  Edit.  Canter.  Kwx  oTS  iraifuf  nxfor,  i.  e. 
«oti/'Jo»i»«/j>«r,  "nequenovitseoccidere  mortuum:" 
St  I'aul,  9  Cor.  x.  12.  yiirfiAif  «'  (ri/c/«»/r,  i.  e. 
"  They  do  not  understand,  or  conhider,  that 
they  measure  themselves  by  themselves,  and 
compare  themselves  with  (or  to)  themselves." 
Where  our  version  in  the  context  is  very  faulty  : 


Somewhat  better  in  the  margin.]  Tlic  next 
difficulty  lies  in  rendering  tJ  rlf^/a  t7,i:  K«7aW»(c 
by  "  extreme  damnation,"  it  might  have  been 
better  translated,  "  the  utmost  extent  of  judg- 
ment," or  "  the  severest  temporal  judgment 
or  punishment  ;"  (though  .St  Austin  on  Psal. 
ix.  quoting  this  passage,  understands  it  strict- 
ly) but  1  take  it  to  be  no  more  than  i^itu  ©w 
xf/<r/c  in  the  verse  before,  as  opposed  to  vctiyn'x 
i7riTifivii!io(,  "  slight  corrections  which  they  were 
displeased  with  :"  But  when  it  came  propcrl)' 
to  punishment,  when  they  saw  themselves  k»- 
>,al»/jiirn(,  then  they  were  awakened  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  true  God,  who  had  thus 
punished  them  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  this 
last  and  most  effectual  method  was  taken  with 

them  ;    Aio  kxi  to  rlffix  tk(  (ta'/a^/iewc  «t'  «Jri<f  'tTr,K9l, 

i,  e.  "  when  the  dailyings  of  correction  would 
not  do,  punishment  in  full  measure  was  given, 
which  had  the  effect."  Tiiis  divine  vengeance 
when  it  fell  so  severely  upon  them,  made  them 
open  their  eyes  ;  when  they  saw  and  felt  it, 
then,  and  not  before,  they  acknowledged  him 
to  be  the  true  God,  whom  before  they  denied 
to  know  ;  and  therefore,  or  for  this  end  and 
purpose  that  they  might  acknowledge  him, 
were  they  thus  severely  visited  ;  not  only  an- 
athematized and  exterminated,  but  "  interne- 
cione  deleti,"  as  Grotius  renders,  "  cut  off 
with  an  utter  and  final  destruction."  Comm. 
in  loc.  This  is  spoken  in  vindication  of  the 
justice  of  God,  who  does  not  punish  particular 
persons  or  nations,  without  weighty  reasons, 
and  previous  notices  of  their  danger.  This  ex- 
treme severity  therefore  was  at  length  necessary 
that  those  who  had  continued  in  wilful  blind- 
ness and  incorrigible  obstinacy,  and  so  were 
without  excuse,  might  be  convinced  and  made 
thoroughly  sensible,  that  they  had  brought 
this  damnation  upon  themselves,  for  not  dis- 
covering all  the  while  the  true  God,  when  they 
had  such  awakening  means  afforded  them  for 
that  purpose.  And  thus  i  think  a  pretty  good 
and  consistent  sense  may  be  fetched  from  this 
verse,  which  has  none  at  all,  or  a  very  obscurfe 
one,  according  to  our  version.  Calmet  under- 
stands this  of  the  Canaanites,  "  that  seeing 
themselves  persecuted,  afflicted,  tormented  by 
hornets,  which  they  regarded  as  deities,  and 
from  whom  they  expected  favour  ^d  protec- 
tion, they  were  at  length  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  for  the  only  true  God." 
Not  that  they  actually  on  this  account  turned 
from  their  idolatry,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
force  of  inveterate  prejudice,  were  obliged  to 
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own  the  superiority  of  tlie  God  of  Israel,  and 
by  consequence  that  the  little  animals  they 
worshipped  were  contemptible,  less  than  no- 
thing, and  their  religion  gross  superstition. 
Junius  and  many  others,  apply  it  to  Pharaoh  and 
the  Egyptians,  who  could  insolently  say,  when 
the  hand  of  God  lay  not  very  heavy  upon  him, 
"  who  is  the  Lord  thatl  should  obey  his  voice? 
I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel 
go,"  Exod.  V.  2.  But  when  he  and  his  peo- 
ple were  visited  by  a  succession  of  plagues  and 
judgments,  and  the  land  was  corrupted  by  the 
grievous  swarms  of  flies,  he  as  remaikably  re- 
lents, and  gives  them  leave  to  go  and  offer  sa- 
crifice to  the  Lord  their  God,  Exod.  viii.  25. 
But  as  there  is  no  authority  in  history,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  very  insects,  or 
animals,  that  God  plagued  them  with,  and  as 
this  author  particularly  mentions  their  being 
"  tormented  with  their  own  abominations," 
Si«  Taf  ili'ui  filtKuf/xeiTar ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
with  Calmet,  that  the  Canaanites  are  rather 
here  meant,  and  that  they  are  spoken  of  through 
this  whole  chapter. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

The  Argument. — From  the  mention  of  the  bar- 
barous and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Canaanites^ 
expressed  in  the  former  chapter,  the  author  takes 
occasion  to  treat  of  idolatry  in  general,  its  in. 
traduction  and  origin  ;  of  the  vanity,  folly, 
impotence,  or  rather  nothingness  of  idols,  and 
the  mischievous  effects  attending  such  a  wor- 
ship. He  distinguishes  idolatry  into  three  sorts  ; 
that  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  images  of  deceased 
princes,  heroes,  and  benefactors,  and  living 
brute  animals.  The  first  sort  he  treats  of 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  to  ver.  10. 
and  from  thence,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  he  considers  the  two  other.  Nor  is 
this  a  digression  or  deviation  from  his  principal 
and  main  design,  which  is  to  exalt  wisdom, 
piety,  and  true  religion  ;  and  to  excite  a  love 
and  regard  for  them  in  all,  especially  princes 
and  great  men.  And  can  this  be  done  more 
effectually,  than  by  shewing  the  folly  and  illu- 
sion of  superstition,  exposing  the  false  objects 
of  Worship,  and  pointing  out  the  mischiefs  and 
unhappy  consequences  which  a  forgetfulness  of 
ignoraiice  (f  the  true  God  leads  men  to. 

^U RELY  vain  are  all  men  by  nature  who  are 

ignorant  uf  God.]     Mdraiu  /uiv  yj  'sra.f%(  aiBfuvei 

puafi,  oU  rra^Pn  ©m»  dytmia.  That  idolaters  are  called 
v-ain  persons  in  Scripture  is  beyond  dispute  ; 
see  a  Kings  xvii.   15.  Rom,  i.  2J.     But  how 


are  we  to  understand  vain  hi^  nature  ?  I  think 
if  this  be  the  true  reading,  it  either  means,  that 
such  men  are  naturally  weak  and  senseless  who 
are  ignorant  of  God ;  or  that  they  are  foolish 
who  cannot,  by  the  light  of  nature,  make  a  dis- 
covery of  him.  But  perhaps  ;^uVe,  may  be  a 
mistake  here,  for  neither  the  Vulgate  nor  Orien- 
tal versions,  nor  Coverdale's  translation,  take 
any  notice\of  it ;  possibly  the  original  word  was 
»<V/,  which  they  all  agree  in,  and  retain.  And, 
the  true  reading  of  the  whole  sentence  in  the 

Greek  may  be  fiirum  lAr  y>  'o-o./Ik  oli^^otoI  etmr,  dhiTif 

nr  0i¥  dyvuuioL.  [Perhaps  a-ipi/Vatr/c  (if  any  change 
is  to  be  made,)  the  first  syllable  having  been 
sunk  in  the  last  of  a>8p-T»/,  the  foregoing  word. J 
Calmet  seems  to  understand  by  ^uxrxtoi,  insigni- 
ficant, unprofitable^  in  the  sense  that  vanity  is 
used  by  Solomon  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
His  reflection  upon  this  place,  Comm.  in  loc.  is 
too  just  and  useful  to  be  omitted  :  "  Without 
the  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  wisdom,  truth,  and  religion,  all  men, 
even  the  greatest,  are  vanity  and  nothing ;  all 
science  is  but  darkness,  all  philosophy  error  and 
delusion.  Hence  St  Paul  renounced  all  other 
knowledge,  and  determined  to  know  nothing 
but  Jesus  and  him  crucified,  i  Cor.  it.  2.  It 
was  the  superior  excellency  of  divine  knowledge, 
which  best  discovers  the  nature  of  God,  that  in- 
duced Justin  Martyr,  after  having  tried  all  the 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  entered  into  all  sorts 
of  human  learning,  to  relinquish  them  as  un- 
satisfactory :  He  was  at  length  convinced,  that 
there  is  no  wisdom,  science,  or  philosophy, 
complete  and  perfect,  without  the  discovery, 
knowledge,  and  worship  of  God,"  Dial,  cum 
Tryph.  in  init. 

Ibid.  And  could  not  out  oj  the  good  things  that.' 
are  seen  Icnoxa  him  that  is.]  Th  iv]a,  i.  e.  "  The 
sovereign  Being,  the  only  Being,  or  Being  itself." 
In  the  first  revelation  which  God  makes  of  his 
own  Being,  he  entitles  himself,  /  am  that  lam  ; 
by  which  name  the  great  Creator  does,  in  a 
manner,  exclude  every  thing  else  from  a  real 
existence,  and  distinguishes  himself  from  his 
creatures,  as  the  only  Being  which  truly  and 
really  exists.  The  ancient  Platonic  notion  a-  • 
grees  with  this  revelation  which  God  has  made 
of  himself;  for  there  is  nothing,  according  to 
that,  which  in  reality  exists,  whose  existence,  as 
we  call  it,  is  pieced,  or  made  up  of  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  He  only  properly  exists,  whose 
existence  is  entirely  present.  Hence  Plato  calls 
God  ri  h,  in  Timceo,  which  probably  he  borrowed  • 
from  Moses,  Exod. .  iii.  14.  and  Justin  Martyr, 
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who  once  embraced  that  philosophy,  has  often 
the  same  expression.  By  hmndng  God,  is  not 
barely  meant  that  there  is  a  God,  but  the  dis- 
covery likewise  of  the  excellence  and  beauty  of 
his  perfections,  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  other 
attributes,  which  the  visible  world  every  where 
proclaims;  for  in  all  creatures  there  are  such 
lively  marks  and  tokens  of  them,  that  from 
thence  we  may  form  some,  though  imperfect, 
idea  of  the  inexpressible  and  infinite  perfections 
that  are  in  God.  For  the  whole  extent  of  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God,  the  t»  ytuior  t5  0i5, 
as  St  Paul  calls  it,  Rom.  i.  19,  20.  is  manifest 
in  the  creatures,  and  the  invisible  things  of  God, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are  clearly 
seen  in  them.  St  Basil  therefore  very  justly 
calls  the  world,  Qioytuaigif  iirxiliu%{ior,  "  The  very 
school  where  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be 
learned."  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  "  the  book 
in  which  we  read  God,"  using  the  same  expres- 
sive metaphor,  Strom.  6.  This  knowledge  of 
the  Deity  from  the  works  of  nature,  is  what 
some  call  natural  theology,  and  others,  the  as- 
cent of  the  soul  to  God  by  the  scale  of  the  crea- 
tures. Nor  would  any  injury  be  done  to  the 
sense,  if  instead  of  rh  cAx,  we  read  to*  %'oAol,  i.  e. 
"  And,  from  the  good  things  they  saw,  could 
not  trace  out  the  God  that  gave  them  ;"  for  thus 
ctyaSuK  and  Va/la.  answer  to  one  another,  as  ffyo/j 
and  rix''f'^»  do  in  the  following  line. 

Ibid,  Neither  bij  considering  the  zwrks,  did 
ihetf  ackti'iioledge  the  Tiorkiiiaster.^  The  know- 
ledge of  God  was  no  difficult  discovery,  and 
therefore  ignorance  of  him  was  not  only  sur- 
prising, but  inexcusable  ;  for  a  man  need  only 
lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  view  the  beau- 
tiful order  and  regular  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  wise  Au- 
thor of  nature,  who  at  first  created,  and  still 
preserves  this  system  of  things.  St  Cyprian 
therefore  very  justly  observes,  "  Hiec  e^t  sum- 
ma  delicti  nolle  agnoscere  quem  ignorare  non 
possis."  De  Idol,  vanit.  But  that  ofStChry- 
sostom  comes  nearest  this  writer,  e^o/xref  ^^xviv  h 

Qiof,  'U'x  ^ai\jfjLX<soLi    TJ    tjiyai'   'nr^07Kvvijc-/ii  rot  ai77r!iT»v  k. 

T.  \,  "  Coelum  condidit  Deus  ut  opus  admirans 
dominum  adorares  :  at  alii,  conditore  relicto, 
coelum  ipsum  adorarunt,  id  vero  propter  eorura 
ignaviam  8*-  insipientiam  accidit."  Horn.  25. 
De  diabolo  tentatore.  Thus  Cicero  expresses 
the  natural  sense  of  mankind  on  this  head ; 
♦•  Cum  vide-nus  speciem  primura  candoremque 
cceli,  deinde  conversionis  celeritatem,  turn  vi- 
cissitudines  dierum  atque  noctium,  commuta- 
tionesque  Jemporum  quadripartitas,  eorumque 


omnium  moderatorem  solcm,  lunamque,  & 
Stellas  eosdem  cur>us  constaniissime  servantes ; 
base  cum  cernimus,  possumusne  dubitare  quin 
his  prtEiit  aliquis  eflfector  ?"  Tuscul.  Qutest. 
lib.  i.  But  it  would  be  almost  endless  to  tran- 
scribe the  many  passages  that  occur  in  his  works 
upon  this  subject,  particularly  in  his  book,  De 
Nat.  Deorum. 

Ver.  2.  But  dtemed  either  fire.']  It  is  certain 
there  were  some  among  the  heathen  who  wor- 
shipped universal  nature,  or  the  system  of  the 
material  world,  as  an  entire  object,  and  made 
God  and  nature  to  be  the  same  ;  see  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  And  others  who  wor- 
shipped particular  visible  and  useful  parts  of  it, 
which  was  the  more  general,  the  chief  of  which 
are  enumerated  by  this  writer  ;  and  the  first  is 
the  element  of  fire.  That  this  was  the  pre- 
vailing worship  in  the  eastern  countries  among 
the  Persians  and  Chaldaeans ;  see  Pocock's  Spec. 
Hist.  Arab.  Hyde  De  relig.  vet.  Pers.  Strabo, 
lib.  XV.  Selden  observes,  "  Tametsi  multi  Per- 
sarum  Dii,  tamen  ante  omnes  ignis  ab  eiscultus, 
St-  in  omni  sacrificio  eum  imprimis  invocabant." 
Syntag.  ii.  cap.  8.  And  a  little  after,  to  shew 
the  very  ancient  worship  of  fire  among  the 
Chaldaeans,  he  says,  that  the  rabbins,  by  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  Gen.  xi.  31.  understand  their  god 
Jire ;  and  that,  according  to  Maimonides,  it 
means  terra  deservietis  igni.  This  he  takes  to 
be  the  God  of  Nahor,  Gen.  xxxi.  53.  and  the 
chief  among  the  strange  gods  worshipped  in 
Chaldaea  during  Abraham's  abode  there.  Josh, 
xxiv.  a.  We  read  also  of  horses  and  chariots 
consecrated  to  the  sun  by  some  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  and  of  twenty-five  apos- 
tates, "  that  worshipped  the  rising  sun  towards 
the  east,  even  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  Ezek. 
viii.  16.  The  eastern  nations  worshipped  fire 
as  the  cause  of  light,  and  the  sun  in  particular, 
as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  peifectest  fire, 
and  causing  the  perfectest  light.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  all  their  temples,  they  had  fire  continu- 
ally burning  upon  altars  erected  in  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  before  these  sacred  fires  they 
offered  up  all  their  pubhc  devotions,  as  likewise 
they  did  their  private  ones  before  fires  in  their 
own  houses,  Prid.  Connect.  Part.  i.  B.  3.  As 
fire  among  these  nations  was  a  symbol  of  the 
sun,  so  the  sun  itself  probably  was  a  symbol  of 
God,  as  being  thought  the  most  perfect  emblem 
of  his  divinity,  and  to  convey  the  most  lively 
idea  of  the  power,  beauty,  purity,  and  eternity 
of  God  ;  but  at  length  this  expressive  and  noble 
symbol  was  n^iiunderstood  and  abused,  and  the 
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worship  Iransferred  to  the  sign  itself  from  the 
Being  represenled  by  it.  Vulcan  and  Vesta,  in 
the  Pagan  theology,  originally  meant  nothing 
but  fire.     Thus  Ovid  : 

Nee  tu  aliud  Veitam,  nisi  vivam  iniellige  Jlatnmam. 
And  the  name  itself  the  learned  have  derived 
from  51*^5  firms.     At  length  it  was  made  one  of 
the  Dii  Penates,  and  uncommon  honours  decreed 
to  it  by  the  appointment  of  Numa  Pompilius. 

Ibid.  Or  xi'ind.']  The  four  principal  winds 
were  esteemed  as  gods  by  many  people,  by 
others  particular  winds  were  acknowledged  as 
such.  The  Gauls  worshipped  the  wind  ciic'uis ; 
and,  according  to  Seneca,  Augustus  when  in 
Gaul,  dedicated  a  temple  to  it.  Nat.  Quaest.  lib. 
V.  c.  17.  The  Egyptians  adored  the  symbols 
of  the  Etesian  and  Southern  winds,  which  were 
most  beneficial  to  them,  and  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence with  respect  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  The  worship  paid  to  the  winds  seems,  in 
general,  to  have  sprung  from  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, that  the  winds  were  governed  by  angels 
set  over  them,  and  ruling  in  them.  From  what 
Virgil  says  of  bolus's  presiding  over  the  winds, 
iEneid.  lib.  i.  it  appears  that  this  notion  is  very 
ancient ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  sym- 
bolical learning  and  theology  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, intelligent  beings,  or  angels  should  be  in- 
troduced as  commanding  and  directing  them. 
The  Targum  on  i  Kings  xix.  11.  as  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,  expressly  mentions  the  angels  of  the 
winds. 

Ibid.  The  zcind,  or  the  srci/l  «//-.]  »  ■a-tiuy.a.,  n 
rixniy  a'f'fa-  Grotius  understands  this  quite  con- 
trary to  our  version  ;  by  htku/ux  he  understands 
the  fiir,  and  by  rayitltii^x,  thesicijt  iciud ;  where 
it  is  observable,  that  he  applies  the  epithet  to 
the  wind,  rather  than  air.  The  Arabic  version 
renders  in  Hke  manner,  "  sed  ignem,  aut  rapidos 
ventos  aerem  aut  astrorum  orbem,"  &.c.  as  if 
the  original  reading  v/a$  >!  ■srnvjux  rxyj'i',  H  d'-foL. 
And  indeed  swiftness  is  the  known  epithet  of 
the  wind  ;  hence  we  meet  with  the  zcini{s  of  the 
xdnd  in  Scripture,  to  denote  their  rapidity. 
Hence  probably  the  Egyptians  made  birds  the 
symbols  of  the  winds,  as  esteeming  them  the 
most  natural  emblems,  upon  account  of  the 
great  swiftness  with  which  they  cross  the  air. 
But  swiftness  does  not  seem  always  to  belong  to 
the  air,  as  such,  the  state  of  v/hich  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  qualities.  If  indeed  we  understand 
by  the  air,  the  aether,  or  that  fine,  fluid  agitated, 
and  most  subtile  part,  which  permeates  the 
pores  of  all  bodies,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  motion  and  fermentation,  which  an- 


ciently the  heathens  called  ZtJc  or  Jupiter,  rx- 
X^w  in  this  sense  will  not  be  improper.  But  it 
is  generally  taken  here  to  signify  the  clouds ; 
and  this  Juno.,  for  so  the  ancients  called  the 
grosser  air,  was  not  without  her  adorers  and  vo- 
taries. Even  Socrates  is  accused  in  the  poet  for 
worshipping  the  clouds,  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  and 
Juvenal  charges  the  Jews  with  the  same  folly  : 
Nil  prater  nubes,   l2f  cceli  Numen  adorant. 

Sat.  xiv. 

Coverdale's  version  makes  the  wind,  or  the  swit*!. 
air,  to  be  the  same.  Some  take  thefi/re,  some  th", 
ici/nde  or  aijre  ....  for  goddcs.  "  We  know 
from  Sanconiathon,  that  the  Tyrians  had  a  pillar 
sacred  to  wind,  or  air  in  motion,  as  well  as  they 
had  to  fire  ;  built,  as  they  said,  by  Usous,  the 
son  of  Hypsouranias,  which  fire  and  wind  they 
worshipped  as  gods."  Foii)es's  Works,  p.  ipc). 
"  Hence  the  eagle's  soaring  flight,  and  commerce 
thereby  with  the  air,  brought  that  bird  to  be  the 
emblem  of  air,  and  such  as  imagined  a  divinity 
in  the  air,  in  clouds,  in  winds,  took  that  bird  to 
represent  their  deity  :"  Ibid.  p.  2or. 

Ibid.  Or  the  circle  of  the  stars. '\  «.  e.  The  con- 
stellations, according  to  Calmet  and  Grotius;  by 
which  some  understand  the  Pleiades;  others  the 
constellations  in  the  Zodiac,  called  here,  from 
the  asterisms  in  it,  and  its  glorious  figure,  the 
starry  circle  ;  many  of  which  are  known  to  have 
been  worshipped  particularly  by  the  Egyptians. 
Selden  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  "  JSL- 
gyptiis  priscis  Dodecatemoria  signiferi  iio)  /J«x- 
oTm,  seu  Dii  Consiliarii,  Planetae  vero  lictores, 
qui  accensi  Solis  consistorio  adstent,  censeban- 
tur.  Teste  vetere  ad  Apollonii  Rhodii  Argo- 
nauticon  IV  scholiaste."  Seld.  De  Cult,  extian. 
primord.  cap.  iii.  But  as  the  article  is  wanting 
before  KVKxor,  it  .may .  as  well  mean  some  other 
groupe  of  stars.  This  was  a  very  ancient  idola- 
try, and  spread  farther  than  most  other  super- 
stitions. The  IsraeHtes  are  in  Scripture  often 
charged  with  paying  their  adoration  to  the  host 
of  heaven,  i.  e.  to  the  stars,  of  whom  the  sun 
and  moon  were  esteemed  the  leaders,  which 
they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  by  the  infection 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  This  worship 
sprung  from  an  early  notion,  that  the  stars  were 
tabernacles  or  habitations  of  intelligences,  which 
animated  those  orbs  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
soul  of  man  animates  his  body,  and  were  the 
causes  of  all  their  motions.  But  the  planets, 
being  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  generally  looked 
upon  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  this  world, 
the  heathens  made  choice  of  these,  in  the  first 
place,  for  their  gods.     Hence  we  find  Saturn, 
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Jiipiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Diana,  to  be  first  ranked  in  the  polytheism  of 
the  ancients,  as  being  their  first  and  principal 
deities.  See  Prid.  Connect.  Part  i.  Book  iii.  p. 
140.  Fol.  Edit. 

Ibid.  Or  the  violent  wafer.']  The  heathens  had 
likewise  a  multitude  of  sea  and  river  gods,  as 
Oceanus,  Neptune,  Thfetis,  Triton,  Nereus,  &c. 
Homer  speaks  of  the  rivers  of  Troy,  Simois  and 
Scaraander,  as  two  deities.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Egyptians  esteemed  the  Nile  as  their  god,  cal- 
led it  0  !ifaTaTC(  N£1^of,  and  that  they  worshipped 
the  water,  above  the  other  elements,  as  being, 
in  their  opinion,  the  principle  of  all  things. 
Hence,  says  Philo,  God  first  smote  their  water, 
and  turned  it  into  blood,  De  vit.  Mos.  lib.  i. 
Suidas  humorously  tells  the  story  of  a  famous 
contest  between  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians 
about  the  strength  and  power  of  their  respective 
deities,  fire  and  water,  in  voce  Kdfavcc  see  also 
Shaw's  Travels,  where  it  is  related ;  and  Grego- 
ry's notes,  p.  222.  TuUy  has,  in  few  words, 
comprised  the  several  objects  of  false  worship, 
"  Erat  persuasum  etiam  solem,  lunam,  Stellas 
omnes,  terram,  mare,  Deos  esse." 

Ibid.  Or  ike  lights  of  heaven  to  be  the  gods 
which  govern  the  world.]  The  sun  and  moon 
were  worshipped  in  different  places  by  very  dif- 
ferent names  ;  see  Vossius  de  Orig.  Idol.  hb.  ii. 
c.  5.  It  was  the  sun  whom  one  country  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Baal,  another  of 
Chemosh,  and  others  of  Mithras  and  Osiris, 
which  last  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  the  sun  was  worship- 
ped in  the  famous  city  of  Heliopolis,  which  pro- 
bably took  its  name  from  thence,  Macrob.  Sa- 
turn, lib.  i.  The  moon  was  likewise  worship- 
ped under  different  names,  as  Hecate  and  Dia- 
na ;  the  same  was  most  probably  the  Egyptian 
Isis,  the  Assyrian  Astarte,  or  Astaroth,  and  the 
Greek  Ilithyia.  Egypt  was  early  infected  with 
idolatry,  especially  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  ap- 
pears from  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Lucian  De 
Dea  Syria.  Though  it  is  more  probable  that 
Babylon  was  the  mother  of  this  kind  of  idolatry, 
and  from  thence  the  contagion  spread  through 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  sun  was  the  most  glorious  ob- 
ject that  ravished  the  eye.  and  it  shewed  itself 
no  where  more  glorious  than  the  plains  of  Chal- 
diea.  Some  learned  men  think  that  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  consecrated  by  the  builders  to  the 
sun,  as  the  most  probable  cause  of  drying  up 
the  mighty  waters.  Tenison  on  Idol.  c.  iv.  who 
acquaints  us,  from   Julius  Firmicus,  that  the 


Egyptians  expressed  their  devotions  to  the  sun 
in  this  form  :  "  Sol.  Opt.  Max.  mens  mundi, 
dux  omnium  princepsque." 

Ver.  3.  With  whose  bcaiitif,  if  thei/  being  de- 
lighted  took  them  to  be  gods,  let  them  know  ho-a 
much  better  the  Lord  of  them  is  ;  Jor  the  first 
author  of  beauttf   hath  created  them.]     Cover- 
dale's  version  of  this  place  seems  preferable, 
"  though  they  iiad  such  pleasure  in  tlieir  beau- 
ty,    that    they    thouglit  tiiem    to    have    been 
goddes ;  yet  shuldc  they  have  knowen,   how 
much  nmre  fayrer  he  is   that  made  them,  for 
the    maker   of  beauty    hath  ordened  a!   tiiese 
thynges,  yt  tT/ajx"^,  the  original,   the  founder, 
the  parent  of  beauty  hath  created  tliem,  "  ip- 
samet  natnra;  puichritudinis  origo,"  says  the 
Vulgate  ;  nor  does  St  Austin  express  this  word 
amiss  by  "  Pulchritudo  pulchorem  omnium  :" 
Confess.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  6.     Plato,  who  himself 
calls  these  glorious  luminaries,  /jLiyahct  Qiol,  says, 
that  tlie  Greeks  formed  the  word  0eor  from  the 
verb  &««»,  in  Cratyl.  for  looking  up  to  heaven, 
and  considering  the  brightness  and  glory  of  tiie 
celestial    bodies,  running  tlieir  several    courses 
with  the  most  woiulerfVil  harmony  and  order, 
they  entertained  in  their  minds,  so  very  high 
and  exalted  notions  of  them,  that   they  were 
tempted  even  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of'them. 
And  other  learned  men  observe,  that  they  gave 
the  name  of  xitr^sf  to  the  world,  from  observing 
the  beauty   and  ornaments  of  it.      St  Jeroni 
Comm.  in  .Ton.  c.  i.     Caesar  assigns  this  as  the 
reason  of  the  Germans  worshipping  the  host  of 
heaven,  "  Gcrmani  Deorum  numero  eos  solos 
ducunt,  quos  cernant,  &  quorum  aperte  opi- 
bus  juvantur^  Solem,  &c  V^ulcannm,  &  Lunam. 
lib.  vi.  De  bello  Gal.     It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  worship  of  these  luminaries  was  the 
first  idolatry  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  only  kind 
of  idolatry  mentioned  in  the  book  of  .)ob,  and 
therefore  we  may  presume  of  all  others  the  most 
ancient,  is  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
"  If  I  beheld   the  sun  when  it  shined,"  says 
that  holy  writer,   "  or  the  moon   walking    in 
brightness,  and   my  heart   hath  been  secretly 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand  (in 
token  of  adoration,  and  from   whence  indeed 
the  very  term  itself  is  derived  ;  sec  Selden  Dc 
cult,  extran.  primord.  cap.  iii.)  this  also  were 
an  iniquity  to  be  punished   by  the  judge,  for 
then  1  should  have  denied  the  God  thar  is  a- 
bove,"    chap.  xxvi.  26,  27,   68.     This  idola- 
trous  practice  of  his  time  he  opposes,  by  assert- 
ing God  to  be  the  Maker  of  these  very  bodies, 
and  that  "  by  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  th« 
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heavens,"  xxvi.  1.1.  See  Vossius  Do  Icjoi.  lib. 
ii.  c.  5.  Sharrock,  p.  3-26.  'I'lic  inference  of 
ti)is  writer  is  very  just,  that,  instead  of  wor- 
siiippinji;  the  heavenly  bodies,  wliich,  like  those 
ot  the  intellectual  work),  were  all  created  by 
God,  and  for  him,  they  should  rather  have  con- 
cinded  that  there  was  a  first  cause,  the  author 
and  fountain  of  that  perfection  and  glory, 
which  are  displayed  in  any,  or  all  the  crea- 
tures ;  see  note  on  the  latter  part  of  next  verse. 
\'er.  4.  But  if  the  If  were  astonished  at  his  poiO' 
er  and  virtue.]  It  was  a  very  ancient  opinion, 
and  a  received  tradition  of  paganism,  that  tiie 
gods  had  their  mansions  in  the  cs'x^*  ^  xcV«w, 
or  "  the  celestial  bodies,"  and  that  the  lumin- 
aries of  heaven  were  all  alive  and  instinct  with 
a  glorious  and  divine  spirit.  For  the  adoration 
they  paid  to  the  sun  and  moon,  they  paid  it 
not  to  them,  as  mere  inanimate  bodies,  but  as 
intelligences,  or  the  supposed  habitations  of 
such  beings ;  which  seems  evident  fiom  tliis 
verse,  addressed  to  the  sun  : 

UiAi<{  9  tf  tritrt  t^«(>e>  K}  vnn  n-icxVM. 

We  have  an  intimation  likewise  of  this  notion 
in  Virgil,  /Eneid  vi. 

Splritut  intus  ag'tl,  totamque  infusa per  artur 
Mens  agitat  molem,  ts*  magnt  se  corpore  miscet. 

From  this  notion  they  inferred,  that  it  would 
be  a  thing  pleasing  to  the  supreme  God,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  him  by  the  mediation  of 
these  glorious  intelligences,  which  they  thought 
so  much  nearer  to  him  than  themselves,  and  to 
have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  world. 
This  conceit,  seconded  with  pretended  revela- 
tions and  miracles,  said  to  be  done  by  the 
tiiyetn.,  or  heavenly  bodies  in  time  brought 
forth  sacrifices  to  them,  and  images  of  them, 
by  means  whereof  great  blessings,  they  thought, 
might  be  procured  to  them  through  their  pow- 
er  and  influence.  Maimon.  De  Idol.  Thorn- 
dike's  Epilogue,  p.  287. 

Ibid.  Let  them  understand  bif  them  how  much 
mightier  he  is  that  made  them.]  Coverdale's  ver- 
sion is  here  again  preferable,  "  or  yf  they  mar- 
velled at  the  power  and  workes  of  them,  they 
shuld  have  perceaved  thereby  that  he  wliiche 
made  these  thyuijes  is  myghtyer  than  they." 
For  notwithstanding  the  regular  courses  of  these 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  dispensing  life  and 
heat,  health  and  vigour  to  all  the  parts  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  yet  they  should  not  so  en- 
tirely have  depended  upctfi  their  sight,  nor  have 
been  so  far  led  by  their  own  imaginations,  as 
to  offer  an  idolatrous  worship  to  beings,  which 


a  little  philosophy  and  the  assistance  of  im- 
proved reason  might  have  informed  them,  had 
themselves  been  made,  and  consequently  were 
by  nature  no  gods.  How  much  rather  ought 
they,  from  the  origin  and  the  effects  of  these 
heavenly  bodies,  to  have  concluded  and  adored 
tiie  infinite  power  and  most  transcendent  per- 
fections of  the  great  Creator  of  them,  the  father 
and  fountain  of  these  lights,  from  whom  they 
received  all  that  is  glorious  or  beneficial  in 
them,  and  must  therefore  be  infinitely  more  ex- 
cellent? St  Austin  has  some  beautiful  senti- 
ments upon  this  head,  "  Si  placent  corpora, 
Deum  ex  illis  lauda,  &  in  artificem  eorum  rc- 
torque  amorem,  ne  in  his  quae  tibi  placent,  tu 

displeceas Hunc  amemus,  hunc   amemus, 

ipse  fecit  hasc,  &  non  est  longe."  Confess, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xi.  12.  and  in  another  place,  from 
the  gifts  discernable  in  the  creatures,  he  dedu- 
ces the  perfection  of  the  giver,  "  Tu,  Domirre, 
fecisti  ea  ;  qui  pulcher  es,  pulchra  sunt  enim  ; 
qui  bonus  es,  bona  sunt  enim  ;  qui  es,  sunt  e- 
nim.  At  nee  ita  pulchra  sunt,  nee  ita  bona 
sunt,  nee  ita  sunt,  sicut  tu,  conditor  eorum  : 
cui  comparata,  nee  pulchra  sunt,  nee  bona  sunt, 
nee  sunt.  Seimushajc;  gratias  tibi,  Et  sci- 
entia  nostra  seieutiae  tuae  comparata,  ignoran- 
tia  est."     Confess,  lib.  xi.  c.  4. 

Ver.  5.  For,  bjf  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
the  creatures,  proportionahltj  the  maker  of  them 
is  seen.]      The  Greek  copies   vary  here  ;  the 
Complut,  reads  iv.  -^  /nyi^vt,  ^  Koiwuf,  k/  Kluif^oiTuy 
a.rx\iyu<:,  t.  r.  X.  wluch  Junius  follows,  "  Nam  ex 
magnitudine,  &  specie,  ac  creatis  rebus  conve- 
nientcr,"  &c.  and  our  version,  witii  a  little  al- 
teration.    The  Vatican  edition  has  ex  jb'  fiiyi^c 
Ka^xocSf  xJ/T/iaTuc  oLvctKoyat,  k.  t.  ;..  and  thus  the  Sv- 
riac  renders,  i.  e.  by  the  greatness  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  creatures,  the  maker  of  them  is  seen 
proportionably,  or  by  analogy,  by  comparing 
the  creature  with  the  Creator,  the  effect  with 
the  cause,  as  far  as  the  difference  is  capable  of 
being  known  cognoscibiliter,  according  to  the 
Vulgate,  and  as  the  natures  of  the  beings  com- 
pared will  admit,  which  probably  is  what  Ju- 
nius means  by  convenlenter,  and  as  the  ratio  be- 
tween finite  and"  infinite,  if  any  such  could  be, 
will  allow.    St  Chrysostom  quotes  this  passage 
of  our  author,  and  has  the  following  just  re- 
flection upon  it  ;   t«Sec  to  /u.iyi6o(,  S-au^MaVoc  rtiv  lurct" 
fxif  tI  vroi'mxAo't.    etSef    t«  .kxkko^,   iKir\.iyt\h  tw  aspixf 
TTt  Ktrfttijxrlef. 

Ver.  6.  But  yet  /or  this  they  are  the  less  to  be 
blamed ;  for  the  j  poraduenture  err  seeking  God, 
and  desiring  to  find  hira.]  Coverdale's  version  is 
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clearer ;  "  notwythstandynglhey  are  the  lesser 
to  be  blamed  tliat  seek  God,  and  wokJe  fyiul 
hym,  aiul  yet  inysse."    But  that  of  theticiicva 
Bible  is  preferable  here  ;  "  But  yet  the  blame 
is  le(5se  in  those  that  seek  God,  an<l  would  find 
him,  and  yet  peradventurc  do  err.",    A  compa- 
rison is  here  made  between  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  that  of   statues  and  ima- 
ges.    'Ihe  f<)nner  has  most  to  be  said  in  its  de- 
tehce,  though  far  from  excusable,  because  tiiese 
luminaries  are  glorious  and  magnificent,  have  a 
visible  and  apparent  beauty,  and  sensible  vir- 
tue, power,  and  benefit  issuing  from  them,  and 
therefore  are   worohipped  for  their  own  sakcs, 
;ind   the  advantages  which  the  world  receives 
from  them.     But  what  merit  of  any  sort  is  in 
an   image,  or  what    pleasure  or  profit  can  be 
drawn  from  it  ?  which  at  best  is  a  representa- 
tion only,  and  perhaps  of  some  tiling  or  person 
in  itself  worthless  or  disgraceful.     If  the  wor- 
ship therefore  of  the  former  is  not  to  be  excus- 
ed, as  it  follows,  ver.  8.  the  worship  of  the  lat- 
ter is  much   more  to  be  condemned,  because 
nothing  is  a  greater  dishonour  to  God,  than  to 
suppose  him  like  the  image  of  a  corruptible 
creature,  or  the  product  of  man's  art  or  inven- 
tion.    There  is  this  farther  to  be  alledged  in 
initigation  of  their  error  who  worshipped  the 
lieavenly  bodies,  that  the  creatures  which  they 
worshipped   they  looked   upon  to  be  eminent 
representations  of  the  most  glorious  attributes 
of   the   deity  :    they   worshipped    the  host  of 
heaven,  because  they  are  visible  representations 
of  his  glory   and  eternity  ;  and  the  elements, 
because  they   represented   his  benign,  sustain- 
ing, and  ubiquitary  presence.     Philo  compares 
the  adoration  of  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stars  with 
other  instances,  and  particularly  with  the  wor- 
ship of  statues  and  images,  and  has  the  very 
.^a(nc  sentiments  with   this  writer,  "  Peccant 
proculdubio,"  speaking  of  the  former,  "  dum, 
posthabito  principe,venerantursubditos;  minus 
tamen  a  recto  declinant,  quam  tpii  ligna,  lapi- 
des,  argentum,  aurum  similesque  materias  ver- 
tunt  in  statuas  &  simulachra,"  &c. 

Ver.  8.  Hoiebeit,  neither  are  tlieif  to  be  par- 
ehned.'\  £naA(i'  ll,  but  on  the  other  hand,  i.  e. 
in  answer  to  this  ol)jection,  xvi.  23.  See  Taylor 
upon  Lysias,  p.  80.  Edit.  Lond.]  Though  tliere 
are  these  mitigating  circumstances  in  some 
nrieas  .re  to  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  worshippers 
of  .  i.e  heavenly  liost,  )Lt  is  their  offence  very 
grievous.  For,  to  instance  in  the  sun  himself, 
which  undoubtedly,  is  the  most  glorious  and 
perfect,  what  property  hUs  he  of  divinity  ?  He 


is  neither  self-existent,  nor  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue his  own  being.  And  though  he  may 
warm  and  cherish  the  earth,  yet  can  net  t  her  of  the 
luminaries,  nor  both  jointly  of  themselves,  pro- 
duce either  corn  grass,  or  fruit.  It  is  therefore 
wisely  conjectured  by  some  learned  men,  that 
one  reason  why  Moses,  in  the  history  of  the 
c. cation,  particularly  mentions,  that  the  fruits 
of  the  eartli  and  tiic  trees  yicldiiii;  fruit  were 
produced  on  the  third  day  of  the  creation,  Cien. 
i.  1 1,  and  tlie  sun  and  the  moon  not  until  the 
fourth  day,  ver.  14.  was,  to  guard  against  the; 
worship  of  them  ;  that  men  might  not  think 
the  inHuence  of  those  celestial  bodies  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  growing  of  these  fruits,  but  the 
power  and  providence  of  God  ;  see  iSt  Ambr. 
Ilex.  lib.  iv.  and  Piiilo,  Uifi  xao-^y.  For  this  was 
a  sensible  argument  to  the  .lews  and  others, 
that  these  heavenly  bodies  which  the  heathens 
paid  their  devotions  to,  were  only  secondary 
and  instrumental  causes  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  that  he  could  have  supplied  mankind  with 
all  the  produce  of  the  earth  without  them. 
Nor  is  it  without  a  weighty  reason,  that  the 
sun,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  called  s/iemes/t, 
i.  e.  a  minister  cr  servant,  Deut.  iv.  19.  Isai. 
Ix.  20.  Joel  ii.  10.  which  very  name  alone 
should  have  kept  all  that  understood  its  mean- 
ing, from  worshipping  that. luminary  ;  and  yet 
even  some  Jews  seem  to  have  fallen  into  this 
idolatry,  from  what  Kzekiel  says,  viii.  Hi.  who 
are  there  reproved  for  turning  tiieir  faces  to  the 
cast  for  this  very  purpose. 

Ver.  9-  for  iff/ieij  isere  ahle  to  knoio  sn  much, 
that  theij  could  aim  at  the  tuon'd.l  The  sense 
which  is  most  common  and  received  offox^d^ocn^cii 
rev  aiuvx  is,  that  if  they  could  give  so  good  a 
guess  at  the  world,  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  effect  and  influence  which  they 
have  upon  the  earth,  could  dive  into  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  as  the  cause  of  winds,  flux  of 
the  sea,  violence  of  earthquakes,  nature  of  ani- 
mals, &c.  might  they  not  have  discovered,  by 
the  same  search  of  reason  and  happy  conjec- 
ture, the  Lord  and  Maker  of  the  univei"se  ? 
For  there  seems  less  study  and  meditation  re- 
quired to  know  that  the  beautilul  frame  of 
things  which  we  see  was  not  by  chance,  or 
self-produced,  but  the  work  of  an  Almighty 
Creator,  than  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  natural  world,  and  unravel  the 
causes  of  such  surprising  events.  But  pro- 
bably «xaffa<r&a'  ror  aiZra  is  a  mistake,  for  r«%- 
«^«(uai  has  generally,  if  not  always,  in  this  sense, 
a  genitive  case  in  the  most  approved  writers  ; 
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and  therefore  rir  aia^x  seems  wrong  i|^  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  regard  to  rvTaf,  which  fol- 
lows. The  true  reading  seems  to  be  rar  oLna. 
Besides,  this  expression  answers  very  well  to 
the  things  mentioned  in  tiie  second  verse,  which 
belong  to  the  upper  regions.  Vv'hereas  a!ur 
signihes  principally  durufion.  Perhaps  the 
transcribers  might  mistake  o^afor  a/ara  contract- 
ed ;  such  abbreviations  being  usual  in  manu- 
scripts.    (^In   the  original,  Ei  y^   roa'^Tor  'I'^^wuy 

ciXtVaj,  'I'rx   IvyavTai    ^oy^tntoLu^^.i    7h  xiuvx,  8iC.      The 

word  et^itti  is  superfluous,  or  worse,  because 
offox^'Txr^cii,  which  immediately  follows.  Per- 
haps it  was  brought  hither  from  ver.  1.  For 
that  St  Austin  did  not  ffnd  it  in  his  copy  is 
probable  from  Confess,  v.  ,'j.  where  he  alludes 
to  this  place,  thus  :  "Qui  tantum  potuerunt 
valere  {iV;)^u7ar)  ut  posscnt  cestimare  seculum, 
quanquam  ejusdominum  minime  invenerunt:" 
Whence  it  likewise  apjjcars,  that  he  read 
(0)(^x<7a(r3-(xi  Tor  a'lorx,  or  t»  a/ui-of.  The  true  read- 
ing I  should  have  thought  to  have  been  tuv 
ir'iur  (which  is  the  usual  abbreviation  of  v(atiiov) 
had  it  not  been  for  the  passage  ofSt  Augustin, 
who  wrote  before  such  abbreviations  were  in 
use.    IJut,  1  believe,  the  author  wrote  rc;:toc(ra(r3^a/ 

rur  aiarur,  because  of  rvraf  which  follows.  So 
Heb.  xi.  3.   TliTii   vovfttr  xalxjj'J/VS-a/    tw(  aiurx<  f^ti/jtali 

©»J.  The  verb  rop^aVaa^^a/,  if  no  other  preposi- 
tion be  joined  with  it,  must  Iiave  a  genitive 
case,  because  the  preposition  kuIu.  is  always  un- 
derstood.] 

Ver.  10.  And  in  dead  things  is  their  hnjw.^ 
i.  e.  in  idols,  which  have  no  life,  no  know- 
ledge, no  sensation.  It  is  worth  observing, 
tiiat  the  original  word  for  an  idol  signifies  va- 
nity, a  mere  nothing,  that  which  has  no  exist- 
ence. The  primitive  Cliristians,  accordingly, 
looked  upon  the  heathen  temples  as  ciiarnel 
houses,  esteeming  their  gods  as  dead  men,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Tertullian,  Mortui  <§•  Dei  un- 
um  sunt.  De  .Spectac.  c.  xiii.  And  thus  some 
learned  men  explain  'art^arui  tvc  cexfwf,  Deut.  xviii. 
1 1.  according  to  the  LXX,  not  of  a  mere  ne- 
cromancer, who  consulted  familiar  spirits,  but 
of  one  that  enquires  of  the  dead  idols,  which 
ihc  heathens  had  set  up  in  the  nations  round 
about  the  Israelites,  in  opposition  to  the  living 
God :  Shuckford's  Connect,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 
There  may  be  also  another  interpretation  given 
of  this  place,  which  is  countenanced  by  the 
Vulgate,  Covcrdale's,  and  the  other  ancient 
English  versions,  viz.  that  their  hope  is  vain, 
fruitless,  d-^sperate,  without  any  prospect  of 
help,  or  remedy,  like  that  of  dead  men,  "  inter 


mortuos  spes  iilorum  est,''  according  to  the 
Vulgate.  "  lis  sont,  snys  Calmet,  comme  des 
gens  reduits  au  tombeau,  sans  secours,  sans  e- 
sperance."  As  the  hope  of  good  men,  or  sudh 
as  serve  tlie  true  God  after  an  acceptable  man- 
ner, is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sure  and  certain  hope, 
a  joyful  confident  assurance,  a  hope  full  of  im- 
mortality, chap.  iii.  4. 

Ibid.  Gold  and siker  to  shexs  mt  inJX  Xpt/o-oc  i, 
ocfyv^ov  TixriK  ty.fAi\tTrifjia,  1.  c.  Sfniw  aeiice,  or  inven'- 
tion  of  art.  Coverdale's  and  the  old  English 
versions  put  the  comma  after  silver,  and  under- 
stand Tl;);-t)!{£^^€wr»!//ot,  as  a  distinct  particular  from 
gold  and  silver  before-mentioned,  and  render 
"  goldc,  sylver,  and  the  thynge  that  is  founde 
out  by  counyngc."  The  V^ilgate  takes  it  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  does  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, and  Calmet.  I  cannot  help  observing 
here,  the  very  great  resemblance  which  there 
is  between  this  passage,  and  that  of  the  Acts, 

ch.  XVli.  21).       OvK  cfeiKo/AXv  yof^i'lctv  ^f-jisu  n   livyvpu  v\ 

'ifAoiov. 

Ibid.  Or  a  stone  good  for  nothing,  the  xcork  of 
an  ancient  hand.]  [In  the  original,  perhaps,  it 
might  better  be  distinguished,  and  read  thus  : 

«  hi^oy  a.y(j^rs<)y  X^f'^    tfyoy  af;^a/ac'  tire  H/  tii;  -jKorof^of, 

&c.  "  Or  a  stone,  the  useless  work  of  an  an- 
cient hand  :  Or  if  a  carpenter,"  &c.  1  do  not 
see  what  sense  o  k  can  n)ake.  The  word  eiVe  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  10th  verse,  as  if  it  had 
been  written,  tin  xf'^"''"  5  &}yiifoy  H  Mflsf — «'rt  ^ 

Ti(  K/  uKoro/u'yf — (pVToy  iKT^taai;,    &c.  which  is  an  U- 

sual  elli])sis  :  "  Whether  gold  and  silver,  or  a 
stone — or  whether  a  carpenter,  after  he  hath 
sawn  down  a  tree,"  &c.  dxpiToy  'ifycy  as  ^iy/x  'ix- 
a;TO(,  XV.  4.  concerning  the  same  thing.]  The 
antiquity  of  the  idol  was  thought  of  great  im- 
portance ;  its  venerable  rust  added  not  a  little 
to  its  divinity  :  Hence  adoranda  rubigu  in  the 
poet,  applied  to  such  things  as  time  itself  had, 
in  a  manner,  consecrated,  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii. 
Even  a  stone  badly  cut  has  had  a  veneration 
paid  to  it,  merely  because  it  was  ancient. 
Whole  nations,  says  Calmet,  have  adored,  for  a 
succession  of  ages,  an  ancient  block  of  marble, 
badly  finished,  or  a  figure  in  wood  rotten  and 
worm-eaten.  But  supposing  the  most  complete 
piece  of  work,  and  that  the  hand  of  a  Praxiteles, 
or  a  Phidias,  stood  plainly  confcst,  yet  cannot 
time  though  it  may  and  does  add  a  value  to 
busts  and  medals,  confer  divinity,  nor  excuse 
the  adoration  paid  to  a  piece  of  senseless  mat- 
ter, though  beautified  by  art,  dignified  by  a 
celebrated  name,  and  recommended  by  the  pre- 
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scription  and  authority  of  many  ages  It  may 
not  be  unacceptaljle,  perhaps,  nor  foreign  to  the 
occasion,  to  transcribe  part  of  an  epistle  wrote 
by  St  Austin  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a 
city  in  Africa,  who  had  murdered  a  great 
number  of  Christians,  because  some  of  them 
were  suspected  to  have  taken  away  their  god 
Hercules.  That  learned  father  expostulates 
with  them  upon  this  accident  in  these  strong 
and  pathetic  terms:  "  The  barbarous  treatment, 
which  ye  have  oflfered  to  so  many  innocent 
persons  f^l's  for  vengeance  from  heaven  and 
earth.  But  as  ye  urge  the  affront  and  damage, 
which  ye  have  received,  against  the  niassacre 
we  complain  of,  let  us  state,  in  a  few  words, 
the  injuries  on  both  sides  :  Yon  object,  that 
your  god  Hercules  is  taken  away  ;  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  you  satisfaction  ;  we  have  money, 
stones,  and  workmen,  ready  to  set  about  the 
work;  they  shall  instantly  cut  you  out  ano- 
ther deity,  and  paint  it  too  in  like  manner,  and 
finish  such  a  Hercules  in  its  stead,  as  you  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  difference. 
It  is  thus  we  restore  your  idol,  it  is  thus  we  re- 
pair your  loss  :  Give  us  now  back,  in  return; 
the  souls  of  those  many  innocents  you  have 
murdered,  and  only  to  revenge  the  injured 
honour  of  a  sorry  lifeless  piece  of  stone." 
Aug.  Epist.  cclxvii.  ad  Princip.  Colon.  SufFet. 
This  instance  shews  the  great  veneration  paid 
by  the  heathen  to  their  statues,  and  how  far 
superstition,  or  a  blind  devotion,  will  hurry 
men,  even  to  sanctify  murder. 

[V'er.  II.  EvKi'yyfjoy  (fuTor  is  translated,  a  tree 
meet  for  the  purpose :  As  if  they  had  read  ty;^;- 
f»ir<ir.  The  Compult.  has  turr-Klci' ;  which  Hos 
thinks  ought  to  be  I'JTUHJor.  Aldus's  edition 
reads  tnnhtirai.  Perhaps  'Uk^itoi  or  IxMn'^or,  a  choice 
tree,  one  chosen  for  his  purpose  out  of  a  num- 
ber.] 

Ver.  11,  12,  13.]  The  author  in  this  and  the 
following  verses  exposes,  with  great  smartness 
of  argument,  the  absurdity  of  image  worship, 
by  shewing  their  original,  and  the  vileness  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  :  "  That 
an  ordinary  carpenter,"  (whom  he  purposely 
fixes  upon  to  shew  the  clumsiness  and  inele- 
gance of  the  work)  "  having  taken  from  a  tree 
cut  down,  what  was  best  and  most  valuable, 
and  fittest  to  be  employed  in  Some  necessary 
piece  of  work;  among  the  refuse,  or  rathcrthe 
refuse  of  the  refuse,  lor  so  to  tS  a.jTJi  urroSKti/ua. 
signifies,  fixes  upon  a  knotty  and  coarse  piece 
of  stuff,  such  as  he  could  otherwise  make  no 
use  of-;    and    this  he  thinks  good  enough  to 


make    a  god  of."     Horace,    in    like    manner, 
makes  himself  merry  with  a  workman,  who  de- 
liberated whether  he  should  make  a  bench  or  a 
god  of  an  offal  piece  of  wood,  and  at  length 
tlctermincd  it  for  a  god  :    Maluit  esse  Demn. 
Serm.  lib.  i:  Sat.  8.     Tlie  chief  part  of  this  de- 
scription is  borrowed  from  Isaiah,  chap,  xliv. 
Jercm.  cliap.  x.  Baruch.  chap.  vi.  and  ijowth's 
paraphrase  upon  those  passages  in  the  prophets, 
is  ecjuallv  applicable  here  :   "  What  an  absur- 
dity Ls  it  for  a  man  to  dress  his  meat,  and  make 
his  god  with  the  same  stick  of  wood  ?    or  to 
think  that  a  piece  of  timber  hath  any  more  di- 
vinity in  it,  than  it  had  bclbre,   because  it  is 
fashioned,  and  carved  into  the  figure  of  a  man  ?" 
To  give  an  account  of  the  original  of  image?, 
how  anil  whence  made,  is   alone  sufficient  to 
expose  the  folly  of  worshipping  them.     This 
argument  the  ancient  apologists  for  Christianity 
often  insist  upon,  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  the 
heathen  idolatry  ;  but  none  of  them  more  hap- 
pily   than    ?>Iinucius    Felix    in    the   following 
words,  and  almost  upon  the  like  oce-asion,  ai- 
lowiui:  onlv  for  the  difference  in  the  material^: 
"  Quando  igitur  hie    (Dens)   nascitur  i    Kcce 
funditur,  fabricator,  scalpitur:    nondum  Deus 
est.      Ecce  plumbatur,  construitur,  erigitur  : 
nee  adhuc  Deus  est.     Ecce  ornatur,  consecra- 
tnr,  oratur:  tunc  postremo  Dens  est,  6um  lio- 
mo  ilium  voluit  &   dcdicavit ;"    which,  in  Mr 
Reeve's  most  excellent  translation,  runs  thus  : 
"  But  when,  pray,  does  it  commence  divine  ? 
Behold  it  is  cast,  fashioned,  and  filed  :  Well,  it 
is  no  god  yet.     Bshold,  it  is  soddcrcd,  put  to- 
gether, and  set  upon  its  legs  :    Well,   it  is  no 
god   yet.     Behohl,  it  is  bedecked,  consecrated, 
jjrayed  to;  then,  tl:cn  at   last  behold  a  com- 
plete god,  after  man  hath  vouchsafed  to  make 
and  dedicate  him."     Thus  Arnobius,  lib.  vi. 
who  was  himself  once  a   Pagan  idolater,  and 
had,   as    he   confesses,   often   asked   blessings, 
"  nihil  sentiente  de  ligno,"  at  length  makes  this 
just  reflection  upon   such   senseless  conduct : 
"  At  qua3  dementia  Deum  credere  quem  tufe 
ipse  form^ris,  snpplicare  trcmebundum  fabri- 
catac  abs  te  Kei  ?"    This  sort  of  idolatry,   be- 
sides its  wickedness,  hath  something  in  it  too 
very  preposterous  ;  for  should  not  the  idol  ra- 
ther worship  the  maker  than   the  maker  the 
image,  since,  in  some  sort,  he  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  creator  of  it }  Philo  Juis,  I  think,  the 
like  observation,   "  Certe  si  error  placuit,  ))ic- 
tores  &  statuarii  magis  merebantur  ut  divinos 
honores  acciperent ;  nunc,  ipsis  contemptis,  ;•€ 
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SI  nihil  egregium  prasstitisscnt,  pro   diis  ha- 
bentur  eorum  opera '^. 

Ver.  13.  fVketi  he  had  nothing  else  to  do]  i.e. 
Postponing  it  to  all  other  work,  as  thinking  it 
of  no  great  consequence,  and  then  on!)-  taking 
it  in  hand  when  nothing  better  offered.  Our 
version  t'ollows  a  copy  which  read  ex  tir/^ixeia  «j>- 
y/ac  auri,  which  sjjnie  Latin  translations  render, 
"  diligentia  otii  sai  ;"  and  others,  "  accurate 
otio  :"  Other  editions  have  h  'nnuiKeia.  ifynTiacc  av- 
ri,  which  is  likewise  the  reading  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Manuscript  ;  and  this  the  Oriental  ver- 
sions seem  most  to  favour. 

Ver.  14.  Or  made  it  ii/ce  some  vile  beast,  lay- 
ing it  over  with  vermil'ion,  and  with  paint,  colouring 
it  red.']  That  it  was  usual  thus  to  paint,  and 
set  ofi  their  images,  see  Kzek.  xxiii.  14.  Arnob. 
lib.  vi.  And  no  wonder  that  the  lare<i,  or  lit- 
tle household  deities,  for  such  this  writer  seems 
here  to  mean,  were  so  adorned,  when  Pliny  ac- 
quaints us,  that  the  face  of  the  image  of  Jupiter 
was  usually  painted  with  vermillion,  upon  fes- 
tival days,  and  other  grand  occasions  among 
the  Romans  :  "  Jovemque  a  Censoribns  mini- 
andum  locari,"  that  the  censors  hired  artists  for 
that  purpose ;  that  Camilus,  and  other  gene- 
rals, to  whom  the  honour  of  a  public  triumph 
was  decreed,  were  painted  in  the  like  manner; 
and  that,  among  the  Ethiopians,  "  Totos  eo 
tingi  proceres,  huncque  Dcorum  simulachris 
esse  colorem."  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  ch.  6.  and 
Calmet  in  loc. 

[Ibid.     Covering  every  spot    thereof.     Tlauav 

xnxtla.  rrir  it  auT'j  Kx'}axi'''^<^(-     He  had  just  before 

said  )ix!crxs''<'<^(  hii^-j.     Whence  I    imagine,  that 

—^       he  wrote  here  xa^axf""^^^-     ^"'"   version  is  not 

^       exact.] 

Ver.  \5.  And  s;hen  he  had  made  a  convenient 
room  fur  it,  set  it  in  a  ivall,  and  made  it  fast  with 
iron.]  This  convenient  room  we  may  under- 
stand to  be  a  shrine,  which  was  a  sort  of  little 
chapel,  representing  the  form  of  a  temple,  with 
an  image  in  it,  which  being  set  upon  an  altar, 
or  fa-tened  in  a  wall,  or  to  some  other  place, 
the  idol,  when  the  tiuors  were  opened,  was  re- 
presented to  the  worshippers  as  standing  or  sit- 
ting in  state,  (,'overdale's,  and  some  other  an- 
cient versions,  call  this  a  tabernacle,  following 
herein  the  Vulgate,  which  renders  "  faciens  ei 
aGdicnIam  illo  dignam,"  the  very  word  used  by 
Minucius  Felix  to  express  one  of  these  shrines 
l)y.  And. in  this  sense,  jvrobably,  we  may  Un- 
derstand the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  Acts  vii. 
4.'i,  for  the  omyn  mentioned  there,  was  a  kind  of 
little  cabhiet,  wlierein  the  image   of  the   false 


god  was  kept.  And  such  I  imagine  those  silver 
shrines  to  be,  fotac  a'frff'f,  which  Demetrius 
made  for  Diana,  Acts  xix.  24.  Isaiah  likewise 
mentions  the  silver  chains  by  which  these  idols 
were  fastened  to  walls  or  pillars,  xl.  19. 

Ver.  18.  Hnrablij  beseecheth  that  which  hath 
least  means  to  help,]  [Instead  of  iKirnjei,  the 
language,  I    think,   requires   hiriuetr,    sc.    a^m- 

thus  :  Tlifi  \t  ^oijjf  TO  (not  tIv)  vttifor  d^ioT,  tsnfi  Se 
t7rixvfia(,    TO  ourefpTotjor,    i>ii]iueif'  tirifi   il,,  &C.  otTrof- 

uTixlor  seems  preferable  to  iwet^oTx^v,  in  the  sense 
of  our  version,  most  hdlpless.  In  the  lf)th  verse, 
instead  of  ^  ifycLTiaf  ^  x^?"'  'f^'I'^X''^^'  ^  would 

read,  ^  i^ya.'xioLi  x^f^'^  5  e^/Ii/^^/af.]      Teii  XTetf'oTclJor, 

i.  e.  that  whicii  hath  no  experience  at  all,  as 
our  margin  has  it.  Nannius  reads,  dro^aToJor. 
egentissimum  ;  our  version  seems  to  follow  a  co- 
py which  read  either  ix^eioioilor,  or  aVaTHjioVaV, 
any  of  which  are  more  properly  opposed    to 

tTTiKv^iat  than  aTrnfoTolor. 

Ver.  1 9.  Aslceth  abililif  to  do  of  him  that  is 
most  unable  to  do  any  thing.]  Our  version  here 
manifestly  follows  the  Vulgate,  which  reads, 
"  et  de  omnium  rerum  eventu  petit  ab  eo  qui 
in  omnibus  est  inutilis  ;"  which  Calmet  thinks 
has  been  corrupted,  and  that  the  ancient  read- 
ing there  was,  "  dc  manuuni  eventu  petit  ab  eo 
quimanibus  est  inutilis."  And  indeed  the  Greek, 
TO  aSfaciraV  Ta.7(  x*F'''>  favours  this  conjecture. 
I  should  not  do  justice  to  this  writer,  if  I  passed 
by  the  beautiful  turns  unobserved,  which  close 
this  chapter,  and  cannot  but  strike  every  judi- 
cious reader.  I  am  sensible  that  Arnobius, 
Lactantius,  Minucius  Felix,  and  many  of  the 
primitive  writers,  have  been  very  large  in  ex- 
posing the  folly  of  idol-worship  ;  yet  I  know 
no  occasional  remarks,  nor  even  any  whole  trea- 
tise purposely  wrote  on  the  subject,  where  this 
is  more  happily  executed  than  in  the  compass 
of  these  two  last  verses,  which  alone  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  this  writer's  skill  and  judg- 
ment, where  the  contrast  is  so  beautiful,  and 
the  contraries  so  happily  and  justly  placed  to 
illustrate  each  other,  that  a  person  of  taste  can- 
not but  immediately  discern  and  admire  the 
justness  and  elegance  of  the  piece.  It  is  infe- 
rior only  to  some  instances  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  inspired  writings,  particularly  that  will- 
judged  opposition  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
following  words  of  St  Paul,  "  As  deceivers,  and 
yet  true  ;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known  ; 
as  dying,  and  behold  we  live  ;  as  chastened, 
and  not  killed  ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  re- 
joicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich  ;  as 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  thino-s," 
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2  Cor.  vi.  8,  9,  10.  see  also  ch.  iv.  8,  ').  1  shall 
conclude  this  chapter  with  a  just  reflection  of 
St  Austin  upon  another  species  of  idolatry, 
which,  though  less  perceived,  is  no  less  fatal  : 
"  Besides  the  senseless  sort  of  idolatry,  which 
consists  in  worshipping  brutes  and  imnges, 
which  may  easily  be  avoided,  there  is  a  more 
common  and  dangerous  way  of  worshipping 
the  work  of  a  man's  own  hands,  continues  he, 
by  a  secret  and  subtile  idolatry,  \^hich  conse- 
crates our  own  favmirite  wills  and  passions, 
deifying  the  desires  of  our  own  hcnirts,  and  giv- 
rng  them  the  preference  before  the  will  of  God, 
and  is,  in  other  words,  the  adoration  ot  our  own 
selves;  an  idolatry,  which  is  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  is  within  our  own  breasts,  and 
we  constantly  carry  the  favourite  image  aboiit 
with  us." 

CHAP.       XIV. 

The  Argument. —  The  insirfflcienct/   of    idols 

J'urther  sheivn  from  their  iiiudi/iti/  to  preserve 
their  rvors/ti/wers  iH'  a  voi/age  at  sea  ;  Jrom 
hence  the  author  takes  occasion  to  mention  the 

first  invention  of  a  ship,  the  form  ofxohich  pro- 
bablif  was  taken  from  tlie  model  of  the  ark  ; 
that  Gud  rules  the  boisterous  element^  and  his 

providence  steers  merCs  course,  ichich  can  save 
them  Jrom  accidents  without  the  use  of  artifif-ial 
means.  The  original  ofidoUtlrij  is  eaquiredin- 
to,  ver.  14>.   and  some  conjectures  in  the  verses 

folloxcing,  from,  whence  probablij  it  might  take 
its  rise.      The  chapter  concludes  with  the  abo- 
minable rites  attending  upon  it,  and  tlie  scanda- 
lous vices  introduced  bij  it. 
[Ver.  2.    yJ^i^   the  -workman  halt  it   bif   his 

skill.        Ti^VlTHf    hi    aofiu    KOcjiirHlVOKri/. 

la  the  Alexandrian  MS,  njiUTu  li  aoflx  accliamu- 
•ffSK.  Which  reading  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  style  of  this  author.] 

Ver.  3.  But  thf  providence,  O  Father,  govern- 
«th  it."]  As  men  had  likewise  their  tutelar  dei- 
ties and  favourite  idols,  which  were  thought  to 
preside  over  the  sea,  and  able  to  assist  them  in 
their  voyages,  the  author  shews  the  absurdity  of 
idol- worship  in  this  particular  also,  that  neither 
ihe  strongest  ship,  built  by  the  most  skilful- 
workman,  nor  the  rotten  images  that  are  some- 
times in  jt,  or  carved  upon  it,  probably  of  Nep- 
lune,  Castor  and  Pollux,  &.c.  are  sufTicient  to 
procure  a  man  a  safe  voyage,  but  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  the  true  God  only  n  St  ih, 
■ndiTt^,  h'jiKuQi^fi  ■ar^ofoim,  which  is  a  proper  tech- 
aical  sea  term,  and  means,  that  God's  providence 
sieers  and  guides  the  ship.    That  particular  dei- 


ties were  supposed  to  superintend  sea  aflliirs, 
appears  from  an  old  inscription  upon  the  I'ha- 
ros  built  by  Sostratus,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  12.  and  Strabo,  lib,  xvii. 
which  is  quoted  by  Ur  Hody,  De  Bibl.  Text, 
Orig.  p.  87.  and  is  as  foUovA  : 

0EOTC    car H Per 
rntp  TUN  nAnizoMENON. 

DIIS  SERVAiORIliVS 
PRO  NAVIGANTIBVS. 

Gruter  has  an  inscription  upon  the  same  occit- 
sion  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 

0EOI  MEFAAOI  AlOSKOPOI  KABEirOI. 
CASTORI  ET  POLLVCI   DlIS  MaGN'IS. 

Grut.  Jnscripl.  xcviii.  p.  13. 

But  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  .Jupiter 
Urius  Bosporanus,  published  at  first  by  Wheler 
and  Spon,  and  afterwards  more  correctly  by 
Chishul;  who  engraved  a  copy  of  the  stonc» 
which  was  brought  from  the  Bosphorus  into 
England  in  1 731,  and  was  afterwards  among  the 
curiosities  of  Dr  Mead's  library.  The  age  of  it 
appears  from  the  name  of  the  statuary,  Philo, 
son  of  Antipater,  being  mentioned  in  it,  who 
lived  under  Alexander  the  Great,  see  Plin,  Nat. 
Hist,  xxxiv.  8.  And  the  statue  likewise  is  takea 
notice  of  in  succeeding  ages  by  Cic.  in  L.  Piso- 
nera,  in  Verrem,  and  by  Dionysius  Byzantinus, 
and  other  ancient  geographers.  The  inscrip- 
tion, in  the  common  way  of  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

EiT   i'Tci  Kvayis;  Sivo?  ajoft©-,  nix  Xlta-n'im 

K«f«wvA«»  HXia^ii  x-vfisc  ifct'ci.  ^XfidSetf,         — 

Em  x.ccr  A/ya/nv  xroj'la  TrXoixx  vi^ov  Ipivyx^ 
Kfio-BUf  ra2i  jSxXay  •>^xtTX  tsxsx  ^ox*u. 

QSt  T«»  iveivlnlor  iet  0£ov,  'AfliTrxT^is  irxi(, 
XiHin  0i>.iii),  U'/xStii  triiuZtXtt  ii/vXttnf. 

Thus  rendered  by  Dr  Ashton  : 

Urion  inclamato  Jovem  comitetnque  ducemque 

Navita,  cum  ventis  pandere  vela  parat. 
Sive  ad  Ci/aneas  immani  in  vortice  petras 

lendat,  tibi  horrificis  astikus  unda  fremit  ; 
Sive  iter  jEgisi  scopulosa  per  ttquora  lentet. 

Tutus,  ubi  huic  statute  liba  sacrarit,  eat. 
HuHcce  Deutn  hie  posuit  nautis  Utabile  signum, 

Prasidiumque  JPhilo,  Jilius  A'ltipatri. 

That  the  sailors,  in  their  distress  in  a  tempest, 
used  to  cry  for  help  to  their  false  gods,  and  even 
implore  the  mercy  of  the  sea  itself,  appears  from 
Erasmus's  Naufragium,  where  they  cry  out  in 
their  fright,  "  O  clemenlissimura  mare,  O  ge- 
nerosissimum  mare,  O  formosissimum  m-lfe, 
mitesce  serva  ;"  where  the  epithets  made  use  of 
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are  too  soft  for  that  boisterous  element,  but  are 
intended  as  compliments  to  bespeak  its  favour. 
But  a  more  remarkable  instance,  and  which  I 
shall,  for  its  greater  authority,  chuse  more  par- 
ticularly to  mention,  is  what  occurs  in  the  pro- 
phet Jonah,  ch.  i.  where  we  read  that  the 
**  Lord  sent  out  a  great  wind  into  the  sea,  and 
there  was  a  mighiy  tempest  in  it,  so  that  the 
ship  was  like  to  be  broken  ;  then  the  mariners 
were  afraid,  and  cried  every  one  unto  his  (false) 
god,"  ver.  5.  But  notwithstanding  their  prayer 
to  these  pretended  deities,  and  their  rowing  hard 
to  bring  the  ship  to  land,  the  text  acquaints  us 
that  they  found  no  help,  the  sea  continuing 
tempestuous  against  them,  till  they  cried  out 
unto  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven,  the 
only  true  God ;  and  then  the  sea,  at  his  com- 
mand, ceased  from  her  raging.  This  unexpected 
escape  so  affected  the  mariners,  that  from 
thenceforth  "  they  feared  the  Lord  exceeding- 
ly," ver.  16. ;  being  convinced  of  his  power  and 
greatness,  which  appeared  both  in  raising  the 
storm,  and  so  suddenly  laying  it.  But  the  di- 
vine power  over  that  unruly  element  never  ap- 
peared more  signally,  than  v.hen  our  Saviour 
said  to  it,  "Peace,  be  still ;  and  immediately 
there  was  a  great  calm,"  iMark  iv.  39. 

Ibid.  For  thou  hast  made  a  ii'aif  even  in  the 
sea,  and  a  safe  path  in  the  icaxes.'\  This  may 
either  mean  in  general,  that  God  giveth  a  safe 
and  secure  passage  over  the  sea  to  the  faithful 
that  depend  upon,  and  cry  unto  him  ;  or  it  may 
mean,  that  God  made  a  safe  way  for  his  favour- 
ite people  the  Israelites  to  go  through  the  Red 
Sea  on  foot,  which  seems  the  most  probable  in- 
terpretation, because  this  sentence  seems  bor- 
rowed from  Psal.  Ixxvii.  19.  where  the  words 
are  almost  the  same,  "  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea, 
and  thy  paths  in  the  great  waters ;"  which  the 
best  interpreters  refer  to  the  same  occasion. 

Ver.  4.  She-^ing  that  thoii  canst  sfrce  Jrom  all 
danger ;  yea,  though  a  man  Kent  to  sea  without 
art^  Greek  'i<  vaf%<,  by  any  means,  the  word 
TjioTT*  being  understood.     ©tS  ^'txct%i;  xi\  itt'i  jiwlf 

BTWeic.]     "ira  xaV  a'/tu  T<:yjiAi:  tk;  iyrt^n.      'E^riCri    seems 

to  require  something  after  it ;  and  ctm>/W,  ver.  r. 
is  too  far  off:  I  think  the  true  reading  of  the 
Greek  is  either  rHa  kxv  a.yiu  rt^rnt  nt;  iTiQ'^,  and 
thus  the  Arabic  interpreters  translate,  "  ut  quis. 
piam  sine  uUa  arte  Ugnumabjectum  conscendat," 
or  a\a  nit  inu  Ti^fM(  t/c  e7r/£,~  ;  and  thus  Calniet 
takes  it,  "  vous  pouvez  sauver  de  tout  peril 
quand  on  s'engageroit  meme  sur  mer,  sans  le 
secours  d'aucun  art."  Comm.  in  loc.  and  the 
Vulgate  itself  so  understands  it,  "  etiamsi  sine 


arte  aliquis  adeat  mare ;"  [The  fault  of  this 
passage  is  in  the  word  im,  which  makes  no  sense. 
The  Alexandrian  has  /V«  xaV  aHv.  It  sliould  be 
nV/xa  xa'V  irtv  riyy.K,  Sf-c.  of  which  the  Vulgate  is 
the  verbal  translation,  "  etiamsi  sine  arte,"  Stc 
"  Yea,  though  a  man  should  go  on  ship- board 
even  without  skill."]  Art  or  skill  is  not  always 
successful,  nor  indeed  always  necessary  on  ship- 
board, or  at  sea ;  not  always  successful,  as  ap-. 
pears  from  the  instance  of  the  mariners  in  Jo- 
nah, and  because  there  are  many  shipwrecks, 
notwithstanding  the  skill  of  the  best  pilots ;  nor. 
always  necessary,  because  God  can  save  without 
the  use  and  assistance  of  secondary  means  ;  as 
in  the  Israelites  safe  passage  through  the  sea ; 
or  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  nature,  as 
when  St  Peter,  at  Christ's  command,  walked, 
upon  the  sea.  And  though  the  pilot  should 
have  little  or  no  skill,  or,  like  Palinurus,  should, 
by  some  accident,  fall  overboard,  yet  God's 
power  can  preserve  from  danger,  when  the  or- 
dinary and  usual  mearts  fail.  Or,  should  the 
violence  of  a  tempest  render  all  art  and  manage- 
ment ineffectual,  and  at  length  force  the  ship 
upon  rocks,  so  that  nothing  but  instant  death  is 
apprehended,  God  can,  eveft  in  this  extremity, 
unexpectedly  succour  the  miserable,  by  an  un- 
foreseen interposition  of  his  providence ;  as  he 
has  done  upon  many  occasior>s,  well  attested  in 
history.  One  cannot  read  the  description  of  St 
Paul's  voyage,  and. of  that  sad  tempest,  Acts 
xxvii.  when  neither  Sui>  nor  stars  in  many  days 
appeared,  when  they  were  forced  "  with  their 
own  hands  to  cast  out  the  tackling  of  the  ship, 
so  that  all  hope  of  safely  was  then  taken  away  ;" 
nor  reflect  upon  the  ensuing  shipwreck  of  him 
and  his  companions,  and  their  very  surprising 
and  happy  escape  to  land,  some  on  boards,  and 
some  on  pieces  of  the  ship,  without  discerning 
the  hand  of  God  in  their  wonderful  preservation, 
which  then  is  most  visible  and  distinguished, 
when  hope  is  desperate,  and  art  ceases.  [The 
passage  in  the  Acts  is  not  a  right  translation  in 
our  version,  because  boards  (iraK/Sif)  are  pieces  . 
of  the  ship.  You  will  observe  that  in  the  Greek 
It  IS  not,  iTti  Tirnn  TM  ZTMiM,  but  tTri  rirtir  rar  cltto  tw 
srKoi'ir.] 

Ver.  5.  Nevertheless  thou  xvotddest  not  that  the 
zcorks  of  thtf  wisdom  should  be  id'e.]  These  words  . 
may  cither  mean,  that  God  not  only  displays  his 
power  at  sea,  but  also  liis  wi.sdom  is  visible  there 
particularly  in  the  make  of  a.  ship,  and  in  the 
art  of  navigation  ;  for  God  may  very  properly 
be  said  to  have  taught  men  the.se,  as  he  first  gave 
the  model  of  a  ship  when  he  instructed  >Joah  to 
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build  the  aik  after  such  a  particular  form  ;  and 
from  thence,  or  by  that  pattern,  men  first  at- 
tempted to  build  ships,  and  to  sail  in  them  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  heathens  indeed 
have  given  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  some  to  Jason  and  the  Argonauts 
that  sailed  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece, 
some  to  Neptune,  others  to  Atlas,  or  Minerva, 
some  to  the  people  of  Crete,  and  others  to  the 
Phoenicians.  But  hence,  or  from  the  plan  com- 
municated to  Noah,  we  may,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, derive  it ;  and  here  we  should  fix  the 
epoch,  or  first  original  of  navigation.  Or  the 
meaning  may  be,  that  God  would  have  a  com- 
merce arid  correspondence  carried  on  even  a- 
mongst  the  most  distant  nations,  by  a  traffic  and 
exchange  of  their  several  products  and  commo- 
dities ;  that  the  abundance  of  some  might  be  a 
supply  for  the  others  want,  that  so  none  of  the 
good  things  which  God  has  so  liberally  provided 
fisr  the  comfort  and  conveniency  of  life,  might 
be  idle,  i.  e.  useless  and  superfluous,  and  there- 
fore, or  for  this  purpose  of  a  mutual  intercourse, 
men  undertook  long  and  dangerous  voyages, 
encompassing  both  sea  and  land  to  establish 
commerce,  and  to  circulate  what  might  be  ne- 
cessary or  wanHng.  We  meet  with  the  like 
observation  among  the  fragments  of  Philo,  a^iov 
d'av/j.didou  ^•a^ao■a■at',  li  «f,  k.  t.  k.  "  Beneficio  ma- 
ris terras  regiones  sibi  invicem  commutationes 
bonorum  pendunt ;  atque  tum  ea,  quibus  car- 
ent,  accipiunt ;~  turn  ea,  quibus  abundant,  re- 
mittunt." 

Ibid,  ^nd  therefore  men  commit  their  lives  to 
a  small  piece  of  wood. '\  Seneca  has  the  like  ex- 
pression : 

Audax  mmium,qui  freta  primus 
Rate  tarn  fragili  perfida  rupit, 
Dubioque  secans  aquora  cursu 
Pctuit  tettuifidere  ligno. 

And  indeed  the  poets  in  general  are  full  of  beau- 
tiful sentiments  on  the  occasion,  but  none  so  jo- 
cular as  Juvenal : 

/  nunc,  Js*  ventts  animain  commkte  dolato 
Confisus  ligno,  digtiis  a  morte  remotus 
Quatuor  aut  septem,  si  sit  latissima  txda. 

Sat.  xiv. 

Which  Ovid  has  as  fully  and  more  seriously  de- 
scribed in  the  following  short  verse  : 

Tamprope  nam  lethum,  quam  prope  cernit  aquam. 

De  Ponto,  lib.  ii. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  persons  of  the  great- 
est courage  have  trembled  at  the  nearness  of 
the  danger ;  and  that  the  great  hero  ^neas 
^raself  was  in  such  a  panic,  in  the  violent  storm 


mentioned  in  the  first  yEneid,  especially  as  the 
heathens  had  a  notion  that  the  soul  was  fire,  and 
might  possibly  be  extinguished  by  the  waters. 
But  the  description  of  the  inspired  poet  exceeds 
all  others  in  majesty  and  terror,  "  They  are 
carried  up  to  the  lieaven,  and  down  again  to 
the  deep  ;  their  soul  melteth  away  because  of 
the  trouble,"  Psal.  cvii.  26.  This  is  exactly  in 
the  strain  of  Virgil: 

Tolitmur  in  ctlum  curvato  gurgite,  ts*  idem 
Subduct  a  ad  manes  inios  descendimus  undo. 

.£neid.  lib.  iii. 

Ver.  6.  For  in  the  old  time,  xchen  the  proud 
giants  perished.'^  Ka/  a'fX'''  "^  i-!roKKvi/.huiy,  x.  t.  k. 
[Perhaps  aV  a'fx^f'  ^^  '^^'^-  ^3-]  ^  think  this, 
which  is  the  present  reading  of  all  the  Greek 
copies,  a  mistake,  probably  Ka]:cfx.<^(:  yi  droMUfiitoir, 
K.  T.  \.  is  the  true  reading.  "  Ab  initio  cum 
perirent  superbi  Gigantes,"  &-c.  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it,  i.  e.  when  the  old  world,  through  excess 
of  wickedness,  perished  by  water.  But  why 
are  the  giants  particularly  mentioned,  when  the 
text  in  Gen.  vi.  12.  says,  "  that  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth  ?"  The  answer 
is,  that  by  a  known  figure  of  speech,  a  part  here 
is  put  for  the  whole  ;  and  those  giants  are  prin- 
cipally mentioned,  as  being  the  ring4eaders,  and 
the  most  flagrant  examples  of  wickedness.  For 
by  the  word  <{iants,  we  are  to  understand,  not 
only  men  of  uncommon  stature,  but  violent  and 
bloody  men,  who  filled  the  world  with  rapine 
and  murders.  Hence  some  of  the  ancients  ex- 
plain the  word  yifailtf  by  fi.'xiti,  violent  men  ; 
and  some  by  an^eii:,  wicked  men.  They  are 
here  called  vTri^lifarci,  which  may  mean  not  only 
their  being  proud  upon  account  of  their  size, 
but,  which  is  a  general  consequence,  their 
being  overbearing  by  reason  of  their  great 
strength.  We  may  likewise  understand  by 
perished,  their  perishing  by  an  everlasting  de- 
struction :  for  the  ancient  name  for  hell,  among 
the  Jews,  was,  cactus  gigantum,  and  there  arc 
many  texts  of  Scripture  that  seem  to  lead  to 
this  sense.  Job  xxvi.  5,  6.  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Vulgate.  Prov.  xxi.  16.  See  also  Mr  Mede's 
7th  Disc. 

Ibid.  The  hope  of  the  zcorld  governed  bif  thy 
hand  escaped  in  a  zreak  zesse/.']  Coverdale's,  and 
the  other  ancient  English  versions  apply  these 
words  to  the  ship,  and  not  to  the  persons  in  it, 
rendering,  "  He,  in  whom  the  hope  was  left  to 
increase  the  world,  wente  into  the  shyppe, 
whyche  was  governed  thorow  thy  hande  :"  and 
so  the  Vulgate  understands  it,  and  the  Arabic. 
Our  version  follows  the  Greek. 
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Ibid.  And  left  to  all  ages  a  seed  of  generation.'] 
\Jl  uri,  to  the  zcorld.!  When  the  earth  was  purged 
from  a  deluge  of  sin  by  a  deluge  of  water,  that 
there  might  be  some  living  witnesses  of  the 
world's  being  thus  destroyed  ;  and  that  the  me- 
mory of  such  an  instance  of  God's  justice,  power, 
and  hatred  of  sin  might  be  preserved  to  suc- 
ceeding ages,  Noaii  and  his  family,  upon  whose 
safety  likewise  the  future  encrease  and  people- 
ing  of  the  world  again  depended,  and  therefore 
here  properly  called  the  hope  of  it,  were  pre- 
served in  the  Ark  from  perishing  by  the  water,' 
and  by  God's  command  he  preserved  some  few 
individuals  of  every  species,  to  repair  the  almost 
universal  loss,  and  by  a  new  progeny  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  seed  of  genera- 
tion here  meant.  According  to  the  ancients, 
only  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  survived  the  flood, 
and  in  these  they  placed  the  growing  hopes  of 
the  world  :  thus  Ovid, 

Nunc  genus  in  nohis  rojtat  mortalt  ductus. 

Plato  and  Lucian  call  those  few  persons  who  re- 
mained alive  zJTj-^a,  i.  e.  live  coals,  who  were 
to  rekindle,  the  vital  flame,  and  continue  the 
human  race.  When  Noah  went  out  of  the  Ark, 
God  blessed  him,  and  Lis  sons,  /.  e.  he  renewed 
the  blessings  bestowed  before  upon  Adam,  saying, 
as  after  a  new  creation,  encrease  and  multiply  ; 
nay,  it  is  very  observable,  that  God  repeats  this 
blessing  twice,  Gen.  ix.  1,7.  to  denote  as  well 
its  greater  certainiy  as  universality.  "  Noah, 
says  Theodorct,  was  now  the  seed  of  mankind, 
the  new  root  of  human  nature,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  second  Adam  ;  accordingly  God  confers  upon 
him  the  same  benediction,  as  upon  the  father 
of  the  furmer  world."  Quacst.  in  Gen.  53.  As 
Noah  stood  thus  as  it  were  in  the  place  of  Adam, 
so  St  Chrysostom  observes  of  Noah,  that  he  re- 
paired the  loss  of  dignity  sustained  by  Adam's 
fall,  and  obtained,  from  the  divine  goodness, 
some  external  privileges  Adam  had  lost;  and, 
as  an  instance  of  this,  he  alledges  the  return  of 
the  savage  world  in  the  ark,  to  that  submission, 
which,  according  to  the  divine  appointment, 
they  paid  to  the  first  man  before  the  fall.  Homil. 
25.  in  Gen. 

Ver.  7.  (For  blessed  is  the  vaood  zcherehii  righ- 
teousness conieth.J]  i.  e.  Blessed  is  the  wood 
which  serveth  for  good  and  righteous  purposes, 
and  blessed  is  the  Ark  in  particular  which  pre- 
scrveth  so  good  a  man  as  Noah  was  (for  blessed- 
ness in  scripture  is  applied  to  thi  igs  as  well  as 
persons  that  contribute  to  any  good  work)  for 
he  was  a  great  instance  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  by  faith,    and  as   such  is  numbered 


among  the  heroes  in  the  xith  to  the  Hebrews ; 
he  was  also  a  remarkable  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  old  world,  warning  them,  for  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  to  escape  the  general 
danger  and  destruction  that  threatened  them  ; 
and,  in  his  family,  the  true  religion  was  preserv- 
ed, particularly  in  Shem,  who  was  the  root  of 
the  divine  peculium,  in  the  postdiluvian,  as  Selh 
was  in  the  antediluvian  world.  But  I  cannot 
think  that  these  words  are  spoken  prophetically 
of  the  cross,  or  that  they  any  ways  allude  to  it ; 
that  they  may  be  applied  to  it  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, and  have  actually  been  so  applied  by 
several  of  the  fathers,  particularly  St  Cyprian, 
Justin  Martyr,  Ambrose,  Austin,  Chrysostom, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  St-c.  I  readily  grant, 
and  indeed  such  a  comparison  seems  easy  and 
natural;  for,  referring  this  passage  to  the  a ik 
spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  verse,  to  whicli  un- 
doubtedly it  originally  and  primarily  relates,, 
this  Ark  of  wood  may,  in  a  secondary  sense,  be 
considered  as  a  type  of  the  church,  and  of  that 
salvation,  which  true  believers  sliall  in  all  ages 
obtain  \^'  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour,  who  iu- 
the  Old  Testament  is  called  the  I/)rd  our  righ- 
teousness, Jer.  xxiii.  6.  Some  have  understood 
this  passage  of  our  author  of  the  punishment  of 
notorious  offenders,  that  the  wood  upon  which 
such  sinners  suffer,  and  which  is  the  adjudged 
instrument  of  justice  and  vengeance,  is  blessed, 
as  doing  sei^vice  to  the  public,  by  the  exemplary 
dispatch  of  such  as  are  not  fit  to  live.  But  this 
interpretation  seems  forced. 

Ver.  8.  But  that  ichich  is  made  with  hands  «V 
cursed.']  Something  is  here  omitted  or  must  ne- 
cessarily be  understood  ;  for  it  is  not  true  that- 
every  thing  that  is  made  with  hands  is  cursed, 
for  then  the  ark  itself  would  be  cursed  ;  I  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  graven  images  should  b(^ 
supplied,  Cursed  is  the  graven  image  which  is 
made  with  hands.  But  this  likev/ise  must  be 
understood  with  some  limitation,  for  the  bare 
making  of  an  image  is  not  in  all  cases  to  be  con- 
demned :  for,  besides  that  Moses  calls  tliis  art- 
one  of  the  gifts  of  God,  that  act  of  God  in  giving 
orders  for  the  brazen  serpent  to  be  made  and  set 
up,  and  the  ciierubim  to  be  placed  over  the 
mercy  seat,  shews,  that  the  bare  making  of 
images  is  not  unlawful.  Accordingly  the  writers 
of  the  decalogue  do  not  understand  the  second 
commandment,  as  if  it  forbad  the  making  of 
images  in  general,  but  the  making  them  with  a 
design  to  represent  the  Divine  Majesty,  or  to 
worship,  and  kneel  before  them.  The  sense 
therefore  of  tliis  passage  seems  to  be,  that  the, 
image,  which  is  made  with  an  intent  to  be  vvov- 
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shipped,  and  by  which  cometh  unrighteousness, 
is  accursed.  And  the  reason  of  its  being  ac- 
cursed, is,  from  the  great,  I  should  say  infinite, 
disproportion  that  there  is  between  an  image  and 
the  Divine  nature  ;  and  that  being  corruptible 
it  should  be  accounted  God.  If  the  insensible 
wood,  or  image,  then  is  cursed,  no  wonder  that 
the  maker  of  it  should  be  so  in  an  equal,  or 
greater  degree,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  words. 
[But  upon  examination,  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  omitted.  This  verse  answers  to  verse  2. 
Exetto  filv  y>  cfiKiC — TO  ^eifOToi>{lcy  Se,  o^c.  Read  the 
eight  first  verses  without  stopping  (the  seventh 
being  put  in  a  parenthesis)  and  the  connection 
will  clearly  appear.  At  the  same  time  observe, 
that  TO  x.'^^oToinTor  here  signifies  an  idol,  without 
any  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which, 
in  strictness  and  propriety  of  speech,  may  sig- 
nify a  ship  as  well  as  an  idol,  they  both  being 
made  with  hands.  So  yhvrlh  signifies  any  thing 
that  is  carved  or  engraven  ;  but  the  LXX  apply 
it  to  a  graven  image,  made  with  a  design  of 
being  an   object  of  religious  worship.     Levit. 

XXvi.  I.  OJ  nromtlt  vf/iv  a.vTol(  ■)(ap-rohTX,  ill  yMwli^ 
Ibid.  As  well  it,  as  he  that  made  it.j  This  is 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  which  says,  "  Cursed  is 
the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten 
image,  and  putteth  it  in  a  secret  place,  i,  e.  pri- 
vately worships  it;  for  it  is  upon  account  of  its 
being  worshipped,  that  it  is  there  called  an  abo- 
mination unto  the  Lord,  Deut.  xxvii.  15.  Nor 
is  it  particular  to  the  Scripture  only,  to  denounce 
and  execute  vengeance  upon  the  idol-maker, 
even  the  poets,  when  they  give  us  an  account 
of  Prometheus's  vanity,  tell  us,  at  the  same  time, 
how  their  Jupiter  vindicated  his  honour,  by  the 
severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  insolent 
offender.  I  think  this  verse  and  the  context 
would  be  more  perfect,  if  the  worshipper,  who 
is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  offender,  had 
been  inserted.  For  the  idol  itself  is  senseless 
and  inanimate,  or,  as  St  Paul,  in  one  word,  well 
expresses  it,  is  nothing,  and  therefore,  as  such, 
cannot  be  the  object  of  punishment,  but  the 
person  who  sins  by  it ;  which  is  Capellus's  ob- 
jection against  this  place  ;  and  as  to  the  statu- 
ary that  makes  the  idols,  how  far  he  is  faulty, 
the  following  lines  of  Martial  will  inform  us  : 

Quifingit  sacns  auro  vel  marmore  vultus, 
Non  facit  tile  Deos  :  qui  coUt ,  ille  facit . 

So  that  as  he  alone  turns  images  or  pictures 
into  iilols  or  false  gods,  vvlio  worsiiips  them,  he 
should  have  been  chiefly  taken  notice  of  as  most 
obnoxious  to  tlie  divine  displeasure.  As  it  is 
the  worship  thcref)re  that  nv.kcs  properly  the 


idol,  possibly  the  idolater  may  be  included  in 
the  maker,  and  is  the  0  aa£ui  in  the  next  verse, 
and  thus  Calmet  says  it  may  be  understood, 
"  Le  faux  Dieu,  avec  celui  qui  lui  rend'un  culte 
sacrilege."     Comm.  in  loc. 

Ver.  1 1 .    Therefore  eoen  upon  the  idols  of  tha 
Gentiles  shall  there  be  a  visitation. ~\  This  may  be 
taken  in  two  senses,  according  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  idol,   which  may  either  mean 
the  material  image,  or  the  false  god   represent- 
ed by  it.     But  it  may  be  asked  how  a  visitation 
or  punishment  can   properly  come   upon  the 
idol  which  is  inanimate  }  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase  upon  Exod.  xii.    12.  will  explain  this, 
where  the  judgments  threatened  upon  the  gods 
of  the  Egyptians  arc  expressed  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing instances,  "  Idola  fusilia  liquefient,  Idola 
lapidcaresecabuntur,  Idolatestacea  fientuiinuta 
frustra,  Idola  lignea  fient  cinis."    And  that  the 
images  of  their  god  Apis,  and  their  other  deities, 
were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  when  their 
first-born  vvereslain,St  Jerom  asserts,  ad Fabiol, 
from  Jewish  tradition,  and  Artapanus  in  Euseb. 
lib.  ix.  de  Praepar.    The  like  example  was  made 
of  Dagon  by  the  virtueof  thedivine  majesty  ap- 
pearing on  the  ark,  for  he  fell  before  it,  and  laid 
on  the  ground,  a  headless  idol,  and  a  senseless 
trunk.  Or  it  may  mean,  that  the  dcmonsandevil 
spirits,  which  inhabited  these  idols,  and  from 
thence  gave  their  delusive  oracles,  shall  be  de- 
tected  and  dispersed.     St  Cyprian   speaks   of 
them  in   after  times  as  thus  visited,  "  Hi  ad- 
jurati  per  Deum  verum  a  nobis,  statim  cedunt, 
&  de  obsessis  corporibus  exire  coguntur — vi- 
deas  illos  nostra  voce  &  operatione  majestatis 
occultcE,  flagris  casdi,  ignc  torreri,  incrcmento 
pcEn;E  jiropagantis  extendi,  ejulare,    gemere, 
deprecari."     De    idol,  vanit.     The  prophets, 
in   many  parts  of  their  writings,  foretel  that 
there  shall   be  a  final  period   put  to  idolatry, 
Isaiah  ii.  18.  Zc;ch.  xiii.  '2.  Jerem.  x.  \o.  where 
the  pvoi>het,  speaking  of  idols,  says,  according 

to  the  LXX.  ir  xai^Q    er/o-xoTiTc    aurwr   u-roKvtlcti,  an 

expression  which  lias  a  near  resemblance  with 
that  of  this  writer ;  and  in  vcr.  11.  he  has  the 
same  threatening,  but  in  the  Chaldee  language, 
as  the  learned  observe,  sec  Witsii  Exercit.  in 
Symb.  Apostol.  p.  125.  Poli  Synops.  in  loc. 
that  the  Jews  being  thus  prepared  against  the 
attempts  of  the  idolatrous  Babylonians,  might 
be  better  able  to  answer  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

Ibid.  Because  in  the  creature  of  God  fhei/  are 
become  an  abomination.^  The  sense  seems  to  be, 
that  idol?  aix"  an  abomination   bj'  the  abuse  of 
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some  of  God's  creatures  ;  for  whatever  be  tlie 
matter  of  their  idols,  whctliergold,  silver,  stone, 
or  wood,  things  otherwise  harmless  and  useful 
arc  perverted  by  this  misapplication  of  tiiem 
to  idolr.trous  purposes  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
God  will  shew  his  displeasure  and  resentment 
even  against  such  insensible  things.  ['ek 
xjhfxxTi  0w,  sc.  5»ra,  "  being  of  God's  creation, 
or,  God's  creatures,  the  same  as,  UxJurftoiTuy  QtZ- 
which  would  have  been  clearer.] 

Ver.  12.  For  the  devising  vf  idols  ^cas  the  be- 
ginning of  (spiritaal)  fornication.^  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  idolatry  is  represented  as  a 
sort  of  fornication  or  adultery  ;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods  is  called  the  going  a  whoring 
after  (hem,  Levit.  xvii.  7.  Ezek.  x\iii.  30.  Jlos. 
iv.  12.  ix.  1.  Hence  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews 
is  expressly  called  ttnc/eanness,  because  it  was 
an  alienation  of  the  hearts  and  bodies  of  them 
from  the  God  of  Israel,  who  h.ad  chosen  that 
church  as  his  spouse.  And  when  the  Jews 
were  at  length  brought  ofF  from  this  sin  they 
represented  the  idolatry  of  others  under  the 
name  of  fornication,  John  viii.  41.  Our  version, 
it  is  plain,  takes  it  in  this  sense,  by  calling  it 
here  spiritual  fornication,  though  none  of  the 
other  versions  so  confine  the  sense,  or  take  any 
notice  of  the  word  spiritual.  And  indeed  the 
observation  is  equally  true  of  fornication  strict- 
ly so  called  ;  for  the  heathen  idolaters  were 
likewise  the  most  infamous  fornicators,  and 
their  hidden  mysteries  were  little  else  than  acts 
r)f  uncleanness,  a  melancholy  detail  of  which 
follows  in  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter.  Ter- 
tullian's  words  arc  very  observable,  who  joins 
these  vices  as  if  they  were  inseparable.  "  Quis 
Jmmundisspiritibu>operatus,nonconspurcatus, 
&  constupratus  incedit?"  De  Idol. c.  1.  AndSt 
Peter, describing  the  viciouscustomsof  theGen- 
tilcs,  says  "  that  they  walked  in  lasciviousness 
and  lusts,  and  abominable  idolatries,  i  Pet.  iv. 
a.  To  these  impurities  they  were  led  by  the  tra- 
ditional accounts  of  the  lewd  amours  of  their 
false  gods  ;  and  when  once  men  began,  as  it 
Avere,  to  consecrate  crimes  by  the  authority  of 
their  gods,  there  was  nothing  which  they  did 
not  commitwithout  scruple  and  withoutshame, 
under  the  shelter  of  their  example.  "  Ego 
Homuncio  non  facerem  ?"  Eunuch.  Act.  iii.Sc. 
V.  was  therefore  but  a  natural  conclusion,  when 
the  great  thunderer  was  known  to  have  com- 
mitted a  rape,  and  authorise  the  same  villany. 

Ibid.  And  the  invention  of  them  the  corruption 
oj  life.~\  As  the  practice  of  idolatry  was  at- 
tended with  impurities  of  all  sorts,  and  parti- 


cularly with  unnatural  and  shamtle>s  unclean- 
ness, it  is  very  proj)erly  here  called  f Ocfa  ^a?f, 
the  corruption  of  life.  That  fflofoi  signifies  cor- 
ruption through  lust,  is  evident  from  manj'- 
places  of  Scripture  where  it  is  so  used,  parti- 
cularly in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter; 
itis  sotaki-nby  Ignatius, and  otlicrancienteccle- 
siastical  writers,  and  Philo,  who  ranks  it  with 
fornication  and  adultery  :  and  as  a  branch  of 
great  uncleanness,  ranks  it  among  other  in- 
stances of  transgression,  which  are  a  breach  of 
the  seventh  commandment.  Phil,  do  Spec. 
Leg. 

Ver.  13.  For   neither  were  thetj  Jrom  the  be- 
ginning, neither  shall  the  ij  he  fur  ever."]  The  most 
ancient  idolatry  was,  undoubtedly,   the  worship 
of  the  heavenly   bodies  ;  but  as  ancient  as  this 
was,  we  read  nothing  of  it  certain,  and  which 
may  be  absolutely  depended  on,  before  the  de- 
luge ;  nor  are  learned  men,  in  general,  agreed, 
that  it  was  one  of  those  pollutions  which  defiled 
the  old  world.     And  indeed  there  were  many 
causes  which  might  prevent  the  sin  of  idolatry 
so  early  ;  as,  the  infancy  of  the  world,  from  the 
creation,   the   memory   of  which   must  be  still 
fresh  ;  the  longevity   of  the  Antediluvians,  of 
Adam,  Seth,  and  the  rest  of  the  holy  line,  who 
could,  and  did  most  probably  inculcate  and  de- 
liver to  their  families,  what  themselves  were  so 
abundantly  assured  of  with  respect  to  Almighty 
God's  being  and  oneness.     Add  to  this  likewise 
the  appearance  of  the  As'yof,  or  Son  of  God,  to 
Adam  and  others.     See  Tenison  on  Idol.  p.  39. 
The  worship  of  images  came  in  much  later  ;  the 
earliest  account  we  have  of  them  is,  probably 
that  of   Laban's  teraphim,   Gen.   xxxi.  or  his 
penates,  as  they   are  thought ;  see  Selden  De 
cult,  exlran.  primord.  cap.  iii.     It  appears  from 
Varro,  that  the  Romans  had  subsisted  above  an 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  they  had  any 
images,  but  they  were  idolaters  long  before  that 
time.     Tarquinius   Prisons   is   first   thought   to 
have  introduced  them  from   the  Greeks ;   see 
August.   De  Civ,  Dei,  lib.  iv.  31.     Thorndike 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Church,  p.  289.     Our  au- 
thor intimates,  that  the  custom  of  worshipping 
dead  men  for  gods  contributed  to  it,  ver.  15.  the 
date  of  which  may  be   fetched  f^rom  history. 
And  as  to  polytheism  in  general,  one  knows 
from  thence  the  epoch  and  original  of  all  the 
false  gods,  when  Jupiter,   Hercules,  Neptune, 
&c.   first  commenced   deities,  and  on  what  ac- 
count ;  so  that  idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as 
of  late  date,  compared  to  the  most  ancient  and 
true  religion,  which  has  always  subsisted,  and 
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will  always  continue  in  the  world.  And  as  God 
hath  already  blotted  out  the  very  names  of 
many  of  ihe  heathen  idols,  it  may  be  looked  up- 
on as  an  earnest  of  the  utter  destruclion  of  the 
rest. 

Ver,  14.  For  bij  the  vain  glorif  of  men  theij  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and  therefore  shall  thei/  come 
shortltf  to  an  end^  Vain  and  proud  men,  not 
content  with  common  honours,  aspired  after  di- 
vine, and  ail'ected  to  be  called  gods  ;  and,  from 
a  principal  of  vanity  and  self  love,  would  have 
their  images  erected  and  adored,  proposing  im- 
mortality to  themselves  from  hence  ;  but  their 
expectations  have  been  frustrated,  and  their 
images  of  no  long  continuance.  Our  translators 
render  it  in  the  future  tense,  as  prophetical  of 
what  should  happen  hereafter ;  but  the  original 
expresses  it  by  the  lime  past,  \ii  nro  (nJ¥ro//.ov  aJ- 
Tur  Tthic  t-nyodin.  The  Arabic  assigns  here  the 
same  reasons  for  such  ambitious  attempts, 
"  Cumque  proptcrea  finis  illorum  sit  brevis,  hinc 
idola  excogitarunt ;"  "  That  idols  were  invent- 
ed as  a  sort  of  artifice  to  prolong  the  shortness 
of  their  lives.  The  Vulgate  takes  Kiyclo^Ix  in 
the  nominative  case,  and  renders  "  superva- 
cuilas  hominum  advenit  in  orbem  terrarum,  St 
ideo  brevis  illorum  finis  est  inventus,"  under- 
standing it  probably  of  the  sin  of  our  first  pa- 
rents :  But  Dr  Grabe,  who  has  ^dvctlo;  in  a  pa- 
renthesis, is  more  explicit,  viz.  that  death  enter- 
ed at  first  into  the  world  through  man's  ambi- 
tion,  and,  on  that  account,  they  lost  their  in- 
tended immortality,  and  a  period  was  fixed  to 
human  life.  This  mdeed  appears  to  be  the  sen- 
timent of  our  author  in  several  places,  chap.  i. 
16.  chap.  ii.  23.  but  that  sense  docs  not  seem  so 
agreeable  to  the  context. 

[Ver.  15.  For  a  father  afflicted  zdth  untiniehj 
mourning,  when  he  had  made  an  image  of  his  child 
soon  taken  aivaif,  now  honoured  him  as  a  god, 
xphich  xcas  then  a  dead  man.  In  this  verse  the 
words  TV  a'fa/ftSerlof  rfx/x  are  capable  of  three  dif- 
ferent constructions ;  either,  i.  with  ei'xoVa,  as  in 
the  edition  and  our  versions  :  or,  2.  with  viiAt  : 
or,  3.  with  uraritf.  But  the  word  nxfoy  seems  to 
be  impertinent  and  to  be  rejected,  as  in  ver.  20. 

T«K    orfo  ohiyn ay^fuTrcr,  my  uiQaa/J-O.  iKoyluu/la.^     The 

author  here  points  out  the  beginning  or  source 
of  a  particular  species  of  idolatry,  viz.  that  a  fa- 
ther having  lost,  by  an  untimely  death,  a  dear 
son,  causes  the  image  of  him  to  be  made  to  per- 
petuate his  memory,  which  is  adored  by  himself 
and  domestics.  At  first  this  was  intended  only 
to  solace  grief,  by  an  imaginary,  or  representa- 
tive presence  of  him  that  was  dead,  but  that  ten- 


der respect  which  parents  bear  to  their  children, 
encreasing  after  their  death,  and  a  certain  im- 
potent desire  joined  thereto  of  still  enjoying 
their  companies  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  to- 
gether with  a  fond  persuasion  that  the  dead  were 
in  a  capacity  of  knowii;g  and  accepting  such 
ceremonious  instances  of  love  and  respect,  put 
them  upon  procuring  sacrifices,  and  other  ac- 
knowledgments of  divine  honour  to  be  publicly 
assigned  them  after  death  ;  and  at  length  a  civil 
respect  terminated  in  superstition  and  idolatry. 
Thus  St  Cyprian,  "  Inde  illis  instituta  templa, 
inde  ad  defunctorum  vultus  per  imaginem  de- 
tinendos  expressasimulachra,  quibus  &-  immola- 
bant  hostias,  &  dies  festos  dando  honores  cele- 
brabant.  Inde  posteris  facta  sunt  sacra,  quae 
primis  fuerant  assumpta  solatia."  De  idol  vanit. 
Cicero  is  a  celebrated  instance  of  the  very  fond 
affection  of  a  parent  for  a  deceased  child.  He 
had  a  mind  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  and  con- 
secrate the  virtue  of  his  favourite  daughter  Tul- 
lia  by  a  temple,  the  most  ancient  way  of  doing 
honour  to  the  dead  that  had  deserved  well.  We 
have  her  Apotheosis  in  the  following  words: 
"  Te  omnium  optimam,  doctissimamque,  appro- 
bantibus  Diis  immortaiibus  ipsis,  in  eorum  coetu 
locatam,  ad  opinionem  omnium  mortalium  con- 
secrabo." — De  Consol.  see  also  Lactantius,  De 
falsa  Rel.  lib.  i.  15.  and  the  writer  of  his  life, 
vol.  ii.  p.  378.  Not  unlike  our  author's  account 
is  what  Diophantus  the  Lacedaemonian  men- 
tions of  Syrophanes  the  Egyptian,  whose  grief 
was  so  excessive  for  the  death  of  hi§  only  son, 
the  designed  heir  of  his  immense  fortunes,  that 
he  ordered  an  image  to  be  made  of  him,  as  a 
sort  of  relief  and  comfort  to  him  under  his  dis- 
tress ;  that  his  servants  and  dependants,  to  flat- 
ter their  master,  used  to  crown  the  image  with 
flowers,  to  burn  incense  to  it,  and  to  fly  to  it  as 
their  deliverer,  "  Quasi  salutis  certissimo  colla- 
tori,"  after  the  commission  of  any  great  fault. 
Fulgent.  Mythol.  lib.  i.  and,  according  to  him 
and  the  Etymologists,  aluKoy  is  so  called  (juasi 
tIJcSJjw,  i.  e.  duloris  species.  And  that  in  Scrip- 
ture, idols  and  AW/oiCi- are  expressed  by  tlae  same 
word  in  the  Hebrew,  see  Selden.  de  cult,  ex- 
tran.  primor.  cap.  iii.  So  that  our  author's  ac- 
count is  not  quite  singular,  nor  so  much  to  be 
condemned  as  Calvin,  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  and 
Capellus  have  represented  it,  Strict,  in  lib.  Sap. 
For  the  design  of  this  writer  was  not  to  set  down 
all  the  sorts  of  idolatry,  nor  the  original  and  or- 
der of  each  in  point  of  time  ;  he  did  not  mean 
this  as  the  only,  or  the  first  source  of  all  idola- 
try ;  nor  does  he  exclude,  or  deny,  that  there 
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are  others  more  ancient,  which  he  himself  men- 
tions in  some  of  the  foregoing  chapters.  His 
design  here  is  only  to  shew  the  ridiculousness  of 
idolatry,  and  the  folly  of  idolaters  ;  and  this  he 
has  sufficiently  done,  by  shewing  the  rise  of 
some  of  them  in  some  very  remarkable  instances ; 
see  Calmet's  Diction,  in  voce  Idolatry,  and  his 
Dissertation  sur  1'  Origine  de  I'  Idolatrie. 

Ver.  16.  A7id  graven  images  are  zcor shipped 
hij  the  commandments  of  kings,']  or  tt/rants,   as 
the  marginal  reading  is.     And  thus  Coverdale 
renders,  "  Tyrantes  compelled  men  by  vyolence 
to  honoure  ymages  ;"  which  seems  preferable, 
as  it  suits  better  with  tlie  character  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  for  a  good  king  will  rather  labour  to  esta- 
blish virtue,  which  is  his  best  image,  a  starjip 
more  honourable  than  any  upon  the  most  valu- 
able coin,  or  even   than  art  itself  can   reach. 
We  cannot  have  a  fuller  proof  of  the  vaiu-glo- 
ry  of  a  tyrant,  than  in  that  worsiiip  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar ordered,  upon   pain  of  death,  to 
be  paid  to  the  golden  image,  Avhich  in  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Babylon  he  had  set  up,  Dan.  iii.     Nor 
liad  Darius's  decree  less  vanity   in    it,  "  Tliat 
whosoever  should  ask  a  petition  of  any  god  or 
man  for  thirty  days,  but  of  him   only,  should 
be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,"   Dan.  vi.     The 
like  observation   may  be  made  upon    many  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  whose  ambition  carried 
them  to  have  their  statues  erected,  and  divine 
honours  paid  to  them.     Ninus  also  introduced 
the  same  superstition,  for  he  set  up  the  image 
of  his  father  Belus,  to  be  publicly  honoured  by 
his  people  ;  and,  that   great  resort   might   be 
made,  and  respect  paid  to  it,  he  pardoned  all 
offenders,  iiow  great  soever  their  crimes  were, 
that  fled   unto   iliat  image,   whicli   encourage- 
ment,  together   with   the  authority  and   com- 
mand of  the  king  himself,  multiplied  the  num- 
ber of  its  worshippers. 

Ver.  IJ.  Whom,  when  men  could  not  honour  in 
presence,  because  theif  dicelt  far  (yff,  theif  took  the 

counterfeit  oj'  his  visage  jrom  Jar,  that 

theif  might  Jlatter  him  that  xi'us  absent,  as  ij  he 
were  present.'^  [•'  His  visage  from  far,"  should 
be,  "  his  visage  wliich  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  them."  For  in  the  Greek  it  is  tm/  ■croj.o,^^* 
'<i\ty,  not  tr'offU^ir  a.rxTtjTa7oi/jLiioi.  Observe  the 
word  «|«  used  in  the  same  verse  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense.  Another  writer  would  have  a- 
voided  lliis.  See  upon  viii.  7-3  ^ ''^  author 
here  considers  the  original  of  the  worship  and 
deification  of  kings,  that  at  first  an  image,  pic- 
ture, or  statue  was  made  of  ihem,  as  an  instance 
of  civil  respect  to  them,  and  fondness  for  them  ; 


who  being  far  distant  from  many  pairts  of  their 
dominions,  and  often  absent  from  them  in  fo- 
reign wars,  their  subjects  by  this  device,  sup- 
plied the  loss  of  their  personal  residence  among 
them.  But  this  afterwards  was  the  occasion 
of  great  superstition  and  idolatry  ;  for  in  time, 
and  especially  after  the  deaths  of  tlieir  favour- 
ite kings,  which  was  a  loss  irrecoverable,  and 
an  absence  the  most  regretted,  they  proceeded 
even  to  adoration  of  them.  The  heathens  were 
induced,  probably,  to  this  worship  of  their 
kings,  either  out  of  a  compliment  to  their  va- 
nity, which  was  oftenest  the  case  ;  or  from  an 
opinion,  that  being  the  representative  of  God's 
power  on  earth,  worship  was  really  due  to 
them  ;  or  upon  account  of  their  e.Ktraordinary 
virtues  ;  or  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  bene- 
fits received  from  them  :  but  there  was  some- 
thing of  policy  in  the  worship  of  their  dead 
kings ;  for  by  thus  paying  homage  to  departed 
merit,  they  hoped  hereby  to  induce  their  suc- 
cessors to  the  like  endeavour  of  governing  well. 
Nor  was  their  apotheosis  without  a  mixture  of 
flattery  too  of  their  successor's  vanity,  who 
were  pleased  to  be  thought  of  divine  extrac- 
tion, and  to  be  descended  from  so  high  an  ori- 
ginal ;  which  notion  itself  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  establishment  of  this  error;  see 
Lactantius  DtT  falsa  Relig.  lib.  i.-  15.  The 
same  observation,  upon  the  original  of  this 
worship,  is  made  by  Minutius  Felix,  "  Dum 
reges  suos  colunt  religiose  dum  defunctos  eos 
desiderant  in  imaginibus  videre,  dum  gestiunt 
eorum  memorias  in  statuis  detinere,  sacra  facta 
sunt,  quae  fuerant  assumpta  solatia,  p.  375. 
Cypr.  De  Idol.  van. 

Ver.  IS.  A /so  the  singular  diligence  of  the  ar- 
tificer to  help  to  set  Jvriourd  the  ignorant  to  more 
S'ljiersiilion.]  i.  e.  To  lead  ths  ignorant  into 
more  superstition.  Coverdale's  version  of  the 
place  is  clearer,  and  better  expressed,  "  The 
syngiilar  conninge  of  the  craftmen  gave  the  ig- 
norant also  a  great  occasion  to  worshyp  yma*- 
ges."  [Further  occasion,  «<  tT/Tatr/i-.]  At  first 
the  figures  or  images  of  the  deities  seemed  to 
have  been  of  earth,  clay,  stone,  wood,  in  a  rude 
and  imperfect  manner;  see  Principes  de  la 
Sculpture,  liv.  ii.  c.  i.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
observes,  that  before  the  art  of  carving  was  in- 
vented, the  ancients  erected  pillars,  and  paid 
their  worship  to  them,  as  to  statues  of  their 
gods;  Strom.  I.  i.  Pausanias,  in  his  excellent 
survey  of  Greece,  says,  that  in  early  times  men- 
worshipped  rude  stones,  sharpened  only  at  the 
topj  for  their  gods  ;   which  Scajigf-r  shews  was  ' 
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the  custom  of  tlie  Phoenicians  in  parlicular  ;  Nor  was  the  sinjijnlar  diligence  of  the  artifier 

tee  Append,  ad.  lib.  De  emend.  Temp.     But  cmph)yed  about  the  image  itself  only,  to  give 

when  sculpture  and  picture,  and  other  ways  of  it  the   appearance  of   life  and    sen?e,  but   as 

imagery^  were  brought  to  perfection,  idolatry  much  care  was  taken  to  make  the  idol-temple 

in    proportion    advanced;   for   images,  as  ap-  beautiful;  for  the  more  superb  and  maguilicent 

jears  both  from  the  Creek  and  Roman  history,  this  was,  the  greater  and  better  did   the  god 

cing  the  means  to  increase  it,  the  more  art  seem  to  tlie  multitude,  more  easily  allured 
and  skill  that  was  used  to  recommend  and  set  through  the  beauty  of  the  woik.  Thus  Alex- 
ihese  off,  the  more  danger  there  was  of  men's  ander,  to  solace  the  excess  ot  grief  for  his  11c- 
being  pleased  with,  and  seduced  by  them  ;  for  phacstion  not  only  decreed  him  a  temple,  but 
the  unskilful  u\ullitude,  seeing  the  sacred  im-  promised  uncommon  rewards  to  (Jleomenes,  the 
age  of  their  prince,  or  some  favourite  benefac-  overseer  of  his  works,  to  finish  it  with  the  tu- 
tor, carved  into  all  the  members  and  organs  of  most  nicety  and  exactness.  Arrian.  De  exped. 
life  so  arti^cially,  that  to  the  sight  it  seemed  to  Alex.  lib.  vii. 

be  a  real  and  living  person,  were  easily  drawn,  Vcr.  SO.    Took  him  norv  for  a  gml,  zvhidt  a  lit- 

through  the  weakness  of  their  understanding,  tie  before  leas  but  honoured  as  a  Mu/t.'\     Sf'CajuK 

and  the  finished  beauty  of  the  piece,  to  imagine  ixoy/fftttlo.     5='Ca(r|aa  is    more  generally  taken  for 

that  it  was  really  anini^ted,  and  to  adore  it  as  worship  ;  but  sometimes  it  signifies  the  thi/n^, 

a  living  and  powerful  deity,  such  as  was  able  or  being,  that  is  worshipped.      Thus  we  find  it 

to  do  them  good  or  liurt,  according  to  its  own  used.  Acts  xviii.  2y.  dtcth-^^^at  ni  triSirftxlx   Cuuy, 

pleasure.       Hence,    says     I'hilo,    Moses    with  which  our  translators  renders,  "  beholding  your 

great  prudence  banished  l^ayfoL^ian  5  dr'^^iait%reifxr  devotions  ;"   but  the    reading  would  be  mucli 

from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  as  fearing  the  better,    "beholding   your  idols;"    or,    as   the 

dangerous  consequences  which  such  artful  re-  margin  has  it,  "  beholding  the  gods  you  wor- 

semblances  of  nature  might  have  upon  a  gross  ship."     Thcophylact  accordingly  expounds  it 

people  inclined  to  idolatry,  lib.  De  Gigantib.  by    Aa/^mf,   which  Athens  was   notoiiuus  tor 

The  like  observation  may  be  made  upon  other  vvorship])ing. 

images  of  the  ancients,  many  of  which  were  so  Ver.  '21.  For  men  sening  either  calamity  cr 

contrived,  as  to  help  forward  superstition,  and  tt/ranm/,  did  ascribe  unto  stones  and  stock.i,  S^c.l^ 
to  lead  the  ignorant  into  a   higher  opinion   of   This  is  a  short,   but  somewhat  obscure  rehcar- 

the  supposed  deity.     Of  this  sort  were  those,  sal  of  the  causes  of  idolatry,  mentionetl  at  large 

whose  mechanism  was  so  curious,  that  they  in  the  seven  foregoing  verses ;  that, concurrent- 

see.med  to  hold  immediate  converse  with  hea-  ly  with  other  reasons,  it  arose  either  from  grief 

ven  :  tlius  in  the  image  of  Sarajiis  at  Alexan-  for  the  loss  of   some  favourite    person,    wiiose 

dria,  a  little  window  was  so  framed  by  art,  that  memory,  by  an    instance  of  mistaken  tender- 

the  sun  shone  on  the  eyes,   lips  and   mouth  of  ness,  was  endeavoured  to  be  preserved  ;  or  fron\ 

it;  insomuch  that  the   people   believed    it    to  the  uncontroulable  will  and  authority  of  tyrants 

hold  communication  with  that  deity,  and  to  be  appointing  worship  and  adoration  to  be  paid  to 

inspired  by  it.     No  less  artful  was  that  device  insensible  statues  ;  which   was  complied  with 

which  Pliny  mentions  of  an  iron  image,  wliich  generally  out  of  a  servile  fear  ;   but    to   good 

was  sustained  with   magnets,  that  the  people  princes  they  voluntarily  erected  them,    not  as 

might  behold   it   with    more  veneration,   and  mere  compliments  to  their   vanity,    but  as  tes- 

iniagine  it  supported  in  the  air  by  notliing  but  timonies  ot  their  love  and  respect.     St  Chry- 

miracles.     Dicdalus,  who  brought  sculpture  to  sostom's  observation    on  the  beginning  of  ido- 

■great  perfection,  and  after  his  return   from   E-  latry  is  very    just,   Sra    e^luxoxa.l^eia  rar    aVSfuTaK 

gypt   instructed    the    Grecian    artificers    to  imi-  enyiK^t,  uvl^  ftiT^air  Ti/Aafihar    rur  l^a/l-jr,   ^    rar  aVo9a- 

tfile,  in  their  statues,  the  attitude   of  a  person  tlt]or^Ta^(>a.'x'a-pinxVri6>j,  vra  ^o^tax  U^aTmi-  Hom. 

in  action,  cr  motion,  contrived  liimself  a  V^e-  Ixxxvii.   in  Matth.    where  ■aro^.tia  seems  to  be 

nus,  which  moved  so  naturally,   that   it   was  used  in  the  sense  of  our  author,  ver.  12. 

thought  to  have  real  life  and  sensation;  but  all  ibid.  Did  ascribe  unto  stocks  and  stones  the 

the  wonder  lay  in  the  quicksilver,  or  mercury,  incommunicuh/e  Hame.'\     i.    e.    Of  God,    as  the 

which  that  cunning  artitt  put  within  the  ri-  m?frgin  rightly  sin)p!ies  ;  which  title  eminently, 

gure,  to  make  it  play  :  and  so  the  good  pco-  and  by  way  of  disiinciion  from  all  other  gods, 

pie  were  persuaded  of  the  presence  of  the  divi-  belonged  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  one  absolute, 

nity,  by  tlie  sur^nisiug  motion  of  the  figure,  and  only  true   Being.     The  Hebrews  accord- 
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ingly  call   God    Ha'ihem,  i.  e.   the   name;  and 
from  hence,  no  doubt,  Asklma,  an  appellation 
ot  God  is  derived.  The  critics  likewise  observe, 
that  wherever  ihe   name^  or  the   holij    name,  is 
found  by  itself,  or  pat  absolutely,    in  the  Mo- 
saical    writings,    or  elsewhere,    it    means  God 
himself,  or  the  incommunicuble  name.     And  in- 
deed the  name  ot  God  cannot  properly  be  com- 
municated, or  be  common  to  him   and  some  o- 
tlier  being.      For  though  names  proper  are  giv- 
en, wc  know,   to  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  to  distinguish  them  from  each   other  ; 
yel,  God  being  singular  in   his   kind,  his  name 
is   as    incommunicable    as    his   essence.     And 
thus  .St  Cyprian,    "  Nee   nomen   Dei  quseras, 
Deus  nomen  est  illi.      lilic  vocabulis  opus  est, 
ubi  propriis  appellationum    insignibus  mnltitu- 
do    diriinenda   est  :  Deo   qui    solus   est,  Deus 
vocabulum  totum  est,  De  Idol.   Vanit."     And 
therefore  when   .Moses  earnestly  enquired  after 
his  name,  he  took  the  name  oi'  /  am  ;  implying 
that  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  species,  tJiat 
there  is  none  but  God  that  truly  is,  and  that 
all  others  were  false  gods,   pretending  to  what 
they  were  not,  and  assuming  a  name  which  did 
uot  belong  to  them.     Hence  therefore   we  see 
the  reason  and  peculiar  sanctity   of  the    Telru' 
grammaton,  for  otijcr  names  of  God   being  ap- 
plicable to  other  things  or  persons,  as  Elohim 
to  prmccs,  iirc.  the  name  Jehovt/h,  or  Juie,  or 
Jai,  was  not  communicated  to,  or  participated 
by  any  other   thing  or  being  ;  wherefore  God 
tiiailt riges  this  as  his  own  piculiar  name,  Exod. 
iii.  14.  and  thus  the  ancient  English  translations 
and  the  Oiienlal  versions   seem   so   understand 
it.   But  there  is  another  likewise  sense  of  the  in- 
communicable name,  viz.   that  great  ineffable 
name  which  must  not  be  communicated  or  men- 
tioned.     JosepllUS  calls  it  u-fctrriycf/u'' ■srt}!  «c   tf  /uci 

■2tf4i{  tiTTtit,  i.  e.  "  a  name  which  it  is  not  lawful 
to  speak  of."  This  the  Jews  were  so  tender  of, 
and  paid  such  a  religious  regard  to,  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  among  thejn  d'uKfu'rUc,  never 
to  be  uttered,  unless  once  in  a  year  by  the  high 
priest,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  ;  and  hence 
he  was  said  to  be  "  a  God  without  a  name  :" 
And  thus  he  is  described  by  some  early  writ- 
ers, particularly  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  calls 
him  ©toe  i  aff/ioc  Apol.  secunda.  And  in  this 
sense  we  may  understand  iji/irla  'fiif^dlx,  2  Cor. 
xii.  4.  which  are  not  so  properly  unspeakable 
worfls,  as  our  translation  renders,  as  words 
which  ought  not  to  be  spoke  ;  and  so  a^^u?"  is 
used  by  Philo  De  Somniis  ;  or  rather,  to  avoid 
the  tautology  in  what  follows,  "  Words  which 


God  alone  can  utter  ;"  and  thus  a  learned  writ- 
er explains  them,  "  Verba  tantaj  Majestatis,  uk 
homine  majora,  Deum  autorem  &  prolocuto- 
rem  arguerent."     Witsii  Miscell.  sac.  p.  2.5. 

Ver.  22.    IVhereas  theij  lived  in  the  great  zvar 
of  ignorance,   those  so  great  plagues   called  the  if 
peace.^      Mtyxxa  l^a/ln:   ayti/at;    •a-oMiji'j).     "Ay'^ja  here 
plainly  refers  to  the  words  before,  arAa»ior3-«<  wt^ 
Tm  TM  ©sS  y>a(ri«,    "   Ignorance  of  the    true  God 
and  his  worship  ;"  which   being  attended  with 
slaughter  of  children,   obscene  rites,  adultery* 
murder,   and    other  great  evils  and    mischiefs, 
of  which  there  is  a  long  and  black  catalogue  iri 
the  following  verses,   may,  in  some    sense,  be 
called  the  mother  of  war,  as   well  as  supersti- 
tion :   And  yet,  as  shocking  as  these  vices  were, 
these  they  cMsd  peace ;  i.  e.  they  were  pleased 
with  them,  and   thought   themselves  happy  isi 
tile  most  miserable  condition,  and   under  tJie 
greatest  evils:   '•  Us  sontassez  insensibles,  pour 
regarder  cet   etat   comme   un   bonheur,"  says 
Calmet,   Comment,  in    loc.     And   their  igno- 
rance was  as  fatal,  and  their  case  as  deplorable, 
as  those  who  should  esteem  the  calamities  of  a 
war  a  blessing.     The  expression   in    this  verse 
is  very    singular,    hut  Tacitus   has   one   which 
very  much  resembles  it,  Jul.  Agric.  vit.  c.  'JO. 
where,  speaking  of  the  Romans,    he  says,  that 
when  they  have  destroyed  all  before  them  with 
fire  and  sword,  they  pretend  to  call  all   the  in- 
juries they  have  done  by  the  false  nameof/^^aci?,, 
"  ubi  solitudinem  fecerunt,  pacem  appellant." 
[Uftxraiyofivvci',  the//  cail peace ;  and  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing   verses,  the  verbs  run    in    the   present 
tense.     By  which  change  the  author  j)ossibly 
may  mean,  that  as  the   case  of  idolatry   was 
such  at  the  beginning,  so  it  still  continues  the 
same  in  his  own  time.] 

\'er.  v;3.  Fur  whilst  theif  slew  their  children  i/i 
sacrifices.']  Some  of  the  vices  mentioned  in  this 
and  the  following  verses,  were  the  very  sacred, 
rites  of  the  heathen  worship  itself,  as  that  in- 
human and  imjiious  custom  of  offering  their 
children  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  Grotius  says, 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Phoenicians  tor 
their  kings,  in.  times  of  great  calamity,  to  sacri- 
fice one  ot  their  sons,  him  especially  whom  they 
loved  best.  Annot.  in  I>eut.  xviii.  Silius  ita- 
licus  confirms  the  same. 

Mos  fuh  in  pojmlis  qnas  convenit  advtna  DiJo 
Pojcere  cade  Deos  veniam,  acflagrantibus  arts 
( Infaiidum  dictu  J  parvos  imponere  natos. 

Philo    mentions  the    same  custom,   t6«f    i».  roTt 
urakatoU  .  .  .  .rot  nyxTrn/iiitiof  tHi   riKru'   «<    tt((iayiit  iTrilir 

li^aij  KvT^it  7o7(  Tif/.u}o7(  laijtovi.    See  Lactant,  lib. 
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i.  c.  31,  Plutarch,  de  superstit.  Minut.  in  Oc- 
tav.  Nor  was  this  unnatural  rite  of  sacrificing 
thair  own  children  peculiar  to  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  we  likewise  meet  with  instances  of  this 
cruelty  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
even,  by  the  Psalmist's  account,  among  God's 
own  people,  Psal.  cvi.  39.  See  note  on  ch. 
xii.  5,  6.  where  this  subject  is  handled  more  at 
large. 

Ibid.  Or  used  secret  ceremonies.']  Kfv(pia /^lUTh- 
ficL.  They  were  also  called  i-rof'^nla.  aufji^oKx,  h^a 
QLfftda.,  timIxi  juuTiKxt,  and  opertanea  sacra,  which 
the  ei  /*ejuuyi/jii'ai  were  acquainted  with  only,  and 
were  concealed  from  all  others  :  Hence  in  such 
writers  as  make  mention  of  these  rites,  as  He. 
rodotus,  Diodorus,  Apuleius,  all  is  mystery  and 
darkness  ;  such  were  the  sacrifices  of  Ceres, 
Isis,  Cybele,  Proserpina,  Venus,  Priapus, 
Bacchus,  and  other  impure  deities,  which  were 
usually  celebrated  in  the  night,  in  groves,  ca- 
verns, and  secret  places  ;  and  to  such  myste- 
ries of  iniquities  practised  among  the  heathen, 
St  Paul  may  be  thought  to  allude,  when  he 
says,  "  That  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of 
those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret," 
Ephes.  V.  12.  It  appears  also,  that  they  were 
initiated  into  the  service  of  their  idols  by  lewd 
and  indecent  ceremonies  ;  the  LXX  therefore 
very  properly,  in  Hosea  iv.  14.  where  these 
rites  are  referred  to,  call  these  idolaters  by  the 
sacrifical  term,  Tt%M(T/^'mi,  which  the  Chaklee 
paraphrase  upon  the  place  thus  renders,  *'  Ipsi 
cum  meretricibus  societate  se  jungunt,  &  cum 
scorto  comessantur  &  potant."  Nay,  which  is 
still  more  shocking,  there  are  instances,  both  in 
profane  and  sacred  writings,  of  prostitutions 
even  in  the  very  temples  themselves  :  Thus 
Juvenal, 

./id  qiias  non  Clodiut  aras  ?  Sat.  vi. 

And   in  a  following  satire,  there    is  the  like 
charge, 

^uo  non  prostat  fosmina  Umplo  ?  Sat.  Ix. 

The  like  may  be  interred  from  the  history  of 
Paulina,  who  was  debauched  by  Decius  in  the 
temple  of  Isis,  under  the  notion,  and  with  the 
pleasing  thought,  of  her  lying  with  the  god 
Anubis  there  ;  see  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4. 
See  also  Amos  ii.  8.  which  is,  by  many,  under- 
stood in  the  like  sense.  But  the  account  in 
2  Maccab.  vi.  4.  "  That  the  temple  was  filled 
with  riot  and  revelling  by  the  Gentiles,  who 
dallied  with  harlots,  and  had  to  do  with  wo- 
men within  the  circuit  of  the  holy  places,"  is 
so  full,  that  no  further  proof  seems  necessary. 


Ibid.  Or  made  revellings  of  strange  rites.] 
'E/jL/jiottei(  ^dxKot  ^iaf4ut  xu^avf.  The  Geneva  Bible 
renders,  "  or  raging  dissoluteness  by  strange 
rites."  The  passage  seems  to  be  wrong  printed 
in  our  version  ;  it  should  be,  "  used  secret  ce- 
remonies, or  mad  revellings  of  strange  rites," 
i.e.  Bacchanalian  rites,  sucii  as  Tlieodoret  calls 
Tx  Tii(  a«f«af  cfyia. ;  and  Lactantius  more  close- 
ly, works  of  madness,  "  Quid  dc  iis  dicam,  qui 
abominandam,  non  libidinem,  scd  insaniara  ex- 
ercent."  Instit.  lib.  vi.  c.  23.  Ko/^oc  here  is 
used  in  an  impure  sense,  and  means  amorous 
revels,  or  unlawful  gratifications  ;  by  means  of 
which,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  they 
grieved  others  with  adultery  :  And  so,  where 
mention  is  made,  2  Maccab.  vi.  4.  before  quot- 
ed, that  tlie  temple  was  filled,  diuh'ax  ^  auuuf, 
it  is  explained  after,  Ay  dal/i/ing  with  harlots.  In 
the  same  sense  xu^af  is  used,  Rom.  xiii.  13. 
Gal.  v.  21.  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  and  by  Theocritus  and 
the  scholiasts  on  that  poet, an  impure  person  is 
styled  Kai/uar«c ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  god  Comus,  who,  according  to 
the  ancients,  is  described  to  be  Divmon  amoriim 
impudicorum  incentor  ;  see  Philostrat.  lib.  i.  De 
Imagin.  Stiidas  in  voce  Ku^of.  Spencer  De  Leg. 
Hebr.  tom.  i.  p.  61 S.  Instead  of  i^x\hot  ^etr^ur, 
Dr  Mangey  reads  xkkokotuv  ^i^/uuf  here,  which 
seems  indeed  more  expressive  and  proper  ;  see 
his  notes  on  Philo,  vol.  ii.  De  Abrahamo. 

Ver.  2.5.  So  that  there  reigned  in  all  men,  with- 
out exception,  blood,  manslaughter.]  Our  trans- 
lation manifestly  follows  a  copy  which  reads 
■ardflxf,  probably  the  Vatican  ;  but  the  expres- 
sion must  be  confined,  though  a  very  general 
one,  to  the  idolaters  only  ;  for  to  fix  such  black 
crimes  upon  all  men,  without  exception,  is  too 
extensive  and  unjust  a  charge,  and  if  it  be  con- 
sidered thus  universally,  carries  with  it  a  false 
and  unwarrantable  imputation  ;  it  must  there- 
fore have  the  same  limited  sense  as  cra'»?a  rd  i'6»n, 
Acts  xiv.  l6.  which  should  not  be  rendered, 
all  nations,  as  our  translation  has  it;  but  the 
meaning  is,  and  the  rendering  should  be,  that 
in  times  past  God  suffered  all  the  heathen,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Jews,  to  walk  in  tlieir  own 
xeaijs :  And  so  ■aratln:  here  must  imply  only  the 
heathen  idolaters,  who  were  the  persons  guilty 
of  these  detestable  vices.  But  the  Alexandrian 
AIS  has  another,  and  better  reading,  nra^xV i-ri- 
/xli,  'i^^,  xifAx  ij  ipiiK,  all  things,  or  mthcr  crimes, 
are  cottfounded,  i.  e.  all  sorts  of  sins  are  pro- 
miscuously committed  by  these  idolaters,  which 
are  the  sad  consequences  of  idol-worship.  This 
is  the  sense  of  Junius  and  Calmet,  and  is  con- 
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firmed  by  the  Vulgate  and  all  the  ancient  ver-  some  interpreters  do  indeed  expound  it.  Ac- 
sions,  and  is  indeed  to  be  preferred,  as  it  stands  cording  to  the  sense  of  our  version,  and  of  al- 
clear  of  the  former  objection.  most  all  the  commentators,  these  idolaters  were 

Ibid.  Blood,  manslaughter.^    Al/xx  5  fcm.     I    not  only  d(pt\oiya^oi,  Despisers  of  those  that  were 
think  our  translation  should  rather  have  ren-   good,  2  Tim.  iii.  3.  but  their  ojiposers  and  per- 
dered  alux  by   manslaughter.,   than   ip5»(jf,   which    secutors  ;  but  1  question  the  propriety  of  this 
undoubtedly  means  murder,  and  ought  so  to    rendering  ;  for  1  do  not  well  understand  how 
Jiave  been  expressed.    Ar««  in  the  sense  of  ?«««-    ^'a^vQoz   dyMv   can    signify    anj'  thing,   but    a 
slaughter  is  used  Dent.  xvii.  18.  where  mention    crowd  or  tumult  of  good  people,  as  S-J^vCof   tb 
is  made  of  a  matter  in  dispute  between  blood    xa^,  Mark  xiv.  2.  means  an  uproar  of  people  in 
and  blood,  d'xjxkct  kI/xo.  a'/fixlor  where  one  of  general  ;   or  how  it  can  be  rendered  with  our 
them  must  mean  casual  murder,  and  both  to-    trunsintors,  disquieting 0/ good  men.     Would  not 
gether  answer  to  ar^a  5  foxx  here,  and  to  tDl    the  construction  be  better,  if  these  threw  words, 
dam,   and  D''t3T  damim  \n  the  Hebrew,   i.   e.    dyaBar  x^f'l"^    dftrnrix,   were  taken   together,  as 
Iflood  and  bloods,  or  bloodshed  and  murder ;   that    they  stand  by  themselves  in  the  same  stiche  ia 
m  in  the  singular  number,  takes  in  all  man-    the  Alex.  MS,  and  ^dfuCo^  be  rendered  by  itself? 
slaughter,  in  battle,  tumults,  casualties,  <^c.  and    It  will  be  sufficiently  distingjiiished  from  rd^axoi, 
SK1I  treacherous,  xcilj'ul,  and  insidious  murders,    which  goes  before,  as  it  is  of  stronger  significa- 
and  so  implies  the  strongest  expression  of  guilt;    tion  and  greater  force.    T«'fa;^i)c  properly  means 
see  Pagninus's  Thesaurus,  and  Kircher's  Con-    disturba/ice,   strife,   stirs,  rd^ax^  ^k  oxiyof.  Acts 
cordance,  in  voce  a"» :   And  thus,  in  Gen.  iv.    xii.  18.  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers;    but 
10.  where  .A.bePs  murder  is  mentioned,  which    b'ofjQot  is   properly   tumults,  riot,  insurrections, 
was  undoubtedly  a  wilful  murder,  it  is  express-    which  are  of  a  more  public  and  dangerous  na- 
ed  in  the  plural,  according  to  the  Hebrew.    We    ture,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  conclu- 
have  in  Ecclus.  iv.  40.  bii/io^  5  al^m,  death  and   sion  of  that  climax.     And  indeed  the  Bible, 
bloodshed;  where  aJ^a  cannot  mean  murder,  be-    commonly  called  St  Jerom's,  actually  so  distin- 
cause  it  is  a  punishment  inflicted  by  God,  as    guishes,  and  renders  S^ofvfoc  by  itself,  tumultus  : 
by  the  sword  :    So  in   Ezek.  v.  17-  xxviii.  23.    Bonorum  Dei  immemor  alio,  i.  o..  forgetf'ulness  of 
xxxviii.  22.  ^dia\oi  i,  aJjAx  is  rendered />e5///<?«ce    God^s  benefits,  or  of  the  good  things  received 
and  blood;   where  alfix  signifies  any   unusual    from  the  grace  and  kindness  of  God  ;  which  is 
sort  of  death,  rather  than  murder.  likewise  Tirinus's  interpretation  oi' x^^'1":-    But, 

Ibid.  Dissimulation. '\  AdW.  This,  I  think,  according  to  our  version,  it  means  no  more  than 
would  be  better  rendered  deceit  or  cheating,  ingratitude ;  which  is  scarce  of  consequence  e- 
which  is  its  more  usual  acceptation  ;  and  so  it  nough  to  be  inserted  in  the  midst  of  so  black  a 
is  taken  in  the  description  of  such  idolaters,    catalogue. 

Rom.  i.  29.  This  sense  likewise  is  more  agree-  ibid.  Defiling  of  souls.']  Yu;^oJi' ^/a(r^oV.  Ac- 
able  to  the  context.  By  the  Syriac  interpre-  cording  to  the  rendering  of  all  the  English  ver- 
ters  it  is  rendered, y/-««r/?,-  and  by  Calmet,  la  sions  no  particular  vice  seems  denoted  hereby; 
tromperie.  it  may  be  equally  predicated  of  every  crime 

Ibid.  Corruption,  unfaithfulness?^  *Bofd,  dTririx.  here  enumerated,  that,  as  a  sin,  it  is  a  defilino- 
We  are  not  to  understand  p9(ij>a  of  corruption  of  the  soul.  1  would  therefoie  understand 
of  manners  in  general,  nor  yet  of  corruption  by  ^vx^y  in  the  complex  sense,  rjs  taking  in  the 
lust  in  particular;  but  of  such  practices,  pro-  whole  man,  body  as  well  as  soul;  in  which 
bably  bribery,  in  some,  as  induced  others  to  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Scripture  ;  and,  as  the 
unfaithfulness,  or  breach  of  trust,  which  is  the  expression  is  plural,  it  may  be  sijpposed  to  in- 
«V/r('a  that  follows,  and  is  used  for  ;)ff;j^f/(a,- and  elude  the  sin  of  more  than  one  person,  some 
in  this  sense  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  heinous  offence,  in  which  persons,  their  bodies 
with  Junius,  agree,  rendering  the  words  by  as  well  as  souls,  were  jointly  concerned  :  And, 
curruptela  And  perfidia  ;  which  latter  is  certain-  accordingly  to  the  character  of  such  idolaters 
ly  a  more  proper  word  than  injidelitas,  which  and  as  it  stands  connected  with  oilier  like 
the  Vulgate  uses  ;  see  Rom.  1,  31.  shocking   vices,   sodoniv   seems  most  probably 

Ver.  26.  Disquieting  of  good  men.]  &'o^vQh  dy-  to  be  meant;  especially  as  yiyftttui;  irxxKuyri,  and 
•tSar.  It  may  as  well  signify,  according  to  the  a'my«a,  both  which  our  version  bceins  to  under- 
pre.sent  pointing  of  the  Greek,  confounding  of  stand  of  th;it  particular  vice,  are  capable  of  an- 
good  things,  boiiaruui  reruni  confusio ;    and   so    other,  and  very  consistent^scnse.     Bui  if  this- 
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explanation  of  ^-u^"'  'S  not  satisfactory,  may  as  the  worship  of  idols  ;  and  particularly,  "  ip- 

we  hot  then  suppose  vufKu/  /iiciir/ti(  to  be  the  sa  Veneris  Sc  mas'culac  Sifoeminae  sacra."   More 

true  reading,  and  to  denote  that  particular  spe-  Nevoch.  c.  xxxviii.  p.  3.     [Grotins's  mterpre- 

cies  of  uncleanness  ?  St  Jude  has  the  same  ex-  tation  seems  to  me  the  most  probable,  only  I 

pression,  and,  as  it  seems,  upon  the  like  occa-  would    read,   •yircwwc,   clumgiug  of  generation, 

sion  of  filthiness.      That  <rafKa>  is  often  used  which  St    I'aul  expresses    by  aflr'/tc  rh  (fmiK^ 

plurally,  see  Job  ii.  5.  Wisdom  xii    5.  Apoc.  x?*^"*'  '^'^  flr^aac,  Rom.  i.  27.  St  .Jude  by  aVtx6«Tai 

iv.  \5.  xix.    l8,   91.     Or,  lastly,  if  1  may  be  ot/Vw  e-afxof  Irlfac .     This  may  be  ytrweac  eca^-'iay'), 

indulged  one  conjecture  more,  may  not  fiyVtic  a  chnnging  of  the  act  of  generation,  i.  e.  apply- 

fiianr/jLhi;  be  thought  agreeable  to  this  place?  i.e.  ing  it  to  an  object  different  from  the  end  de- 

deliling  of  natures,  or  sexes,  by  bestial  or  un-  signed  by  nature.     Though  indeed  this  colon, 

natural  mixtures  ;   see  Lev.  chap,  xviii.  where  and  yo^v^oi;  ayaSac,  and  •\>uxt^*  //ixrfxic,  if  there  be 

all  the  abominable  jjractices,   here  mentioned  no  fault  in  the  original,  are  so  ambiguously, 

are  forbidden,  and  the  idolatrous  Canaanites  on  and,  consequently,  badly  expressed,  that  it  is 

that  account  said  to  be  driven  out.    I  shall  only  impossible  to  know  for  certain  what  the  author 

add,   that  persons  guilty  of  such  uncleanness,  intended. 

as  if  it  did  utterly  depose  them  from  their  man-  lljid.   Disorders  in  marriages.~\    Vdf/.uY  dra^ir. 

hood,   and   debase  their  very  nature,  arc,   in  This  does  not   mean  any  indecency  committed 


Scripture,  called  by  the  name  of  dogs,  Apocal. 
xxii.  15. 

Ibid.  Changing  of  kind.^  rivliriut  iyix.K\ayi. 
Our  translators  seem  to  have  read,  yinut  irxwa.- 
yri ;  but  Coverdale's  and  the  other  ancient  ver- 
sions, understand  by  it,  chuungyng  oj  birth,  i.  e. 
uncertainty  of  legitimate  issue;  for,  says  Cal- 
met,   where  marriages  are  defiled,  and  adul- 


by  either  of  the  married  parlies,  for  that  is  con- 
tained in  adultery,  which  is  next  mentioned, 
but  incestuous  marriages,  which  are  mention- 
ed at  large,  and  forbidden,  Levit.  xviii.  The 
Vulgate  renders,  "  nuptiarum  inconstantia," 
by  which  it  seems  to  understand  unsettled  mar- 
riages which  were  dissolved  at  pleasure. 

Ibid.   And  shameless  uncleanness.^     ' haihyeia.. 


teries  frequent,  there  must  be  great  confusion  Not  any  particular  act  or  species  of  unclean- 
in  the  birth  of  children,  "  1'  incertitude  de  la  ness  is  here  meant,  but  this  word  includes  all 
naissance  ;"  and  spurious  and  doubtful  ones  the  kinds  and  sorts  of  it ;  and  thus  Grotius  ex- 
will  often  be  brought  into  families.  The  Vul-  plains  it,  "  omne  lascivite  genus,"  Annot.  ad 
gate  reads,  "  nativitatis  immutatio  ;"  and  the  Gal.  v.  if).  For  when  men  are  become  to  such 
Arabic  more  clearly,  "  partus  commntatio  ;"  a  pitch  of  wickedness  and  degeneracy,  as  to 
and  Badwcll,"  prolis  suppositio  &adulteratio;"  worship  such  gods,  or  evil  spirits,  as  delight 
expressions  all  denoting  spurious,  or  suppositi-  in  uncleanness,  and  whose  rites  are  so  infamous 
tious  children.  Grotius  is  singular  in  expound-  and  shocking,  as  to  be  even  a  reproach  to  hu- 
ing  it  of  sodomy.  The  learned  Selden  propos-  man  nature;  such  a  religion  must  of  course 
es  it  as  a  conjecture,  whether  ymauK  bxKhayn  corrupt  their  lives,  and  produce  those  scanda- 
may  not  relate  to  some  idolatrous  rite,  parti-  lous  disorders  and  vile  affections,  which  are  here 
cularly  the  change  of  the  sex  (which  is  the  enumerated.  We  have  the  like  melancholy  ac- 
inarginal  reading)  by  the  woman  assuming  the  count  of  the  heathen  vices,  Horn.  i.  2.1,  2-i. 
habit  and  appearance  of  a  man,  and  the  man  of  which  the  apostle  charges  upon  their  idolatry, 
a  woman,  which  was  customary  in  the  worship  as  the  consequences  and  effects  of  it ;  lor  God 
of  the  Assyrian  Venus;  or  Astarte.     Accord-  abandoned  them,  who  had  displeased   him  so 


ing  to  Julius  Firmicus,  the  priest  of  that  god- 
dess, must  not  otherwise  officiate,  "  nisi  effaj- 
minent  vultum,  &  virilem  sexum  ornatu  muli- 
ebri  dedecorent."  De  errore  prof,  rclig.  cap. 
jv.     And  in  this  sense  Selden  expounds  Deut. 


much  by  idol-worship,  to  those  unnatural  lusts 
called  there  cra'8>i  a.Tiy.lai;,  as  being  the  greatest 
abuse  of  the  species,  and  a  dishonour  to  the 
human  nature.  That  such  instances  of  lust 
and  uncleanness,  as  are  iiere  mentioned,   were 


xxii.  A.  for  the  mere  exchange  of  habit  was  not  practised   frequently    by  the  heathens  in  their 

in  itself  so  faulty,  bnt  being  an  idolatrous  rite,  sacred  rites  ;  see  Levit.  xviii.  2+.  1  Kings  xi v. 

as  such,  it  was  forbidden,  and  is  therefore  call-  24.  xv.    12.   2   Kings  xxiii.  7.    1  Fet.   iv,   3- 

eA  an  abomination ;  see  Selden.  Syntag.  ii.  cap.  Hence   vrMoi^iu,  which   the    fiithers   generally 

4,  who  quotes  iMaimonides,  as  explaining  the  interpret  to  siixnify  an    action    of  lust,    is    in 

precept  in  the  same  manner,  "  That  the  coun-  f-ome  of  St  Paul's  epistles  called  idolatry  itself, 

terfeiting  the  sex  was  not  so  much  forbidden,  Such   actions   of   lust    were  also    among    the 
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Gnostics  in  tiieir  worship,  Epiphan.  Maercs. 
Kxvi.  And  instances  are  still  more  flagrant  in 
profane  authors. 

Ver.  27.  far  the  worshipping  of  idols  not  to  be 
named.']  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  make 
mention  of  the  names  of  the  heathen  idols, 
Exod.  xxiii.  15.  or  "  idols  of  the  people,"  as 
the  Chaldee  paraptirase  expresses  it ;  which  the 
Vulgate  explains  by,  "  Per  nomen  externorum 
Deorum  non  jurabitis,  neque  audietur  ex  ore 
vestro  ;"  which  the  Psalmist  likewise  refers  to, 
and  resolves  against  ;  "  Their  drink-offerings 
of  blood  will  1  not  offer,  neither  make  mention 
of  their  names  within  my  lips,"  Psal.  xvi.  5. 
And  this  the  Israelites  religiously  observed  ; 
for  they  either  changed  the  name  of  the  idol, 
and  of  the  places  dedicated  to  its  worship,  or 
else  substituted  such  a  word  as  had  some  affi- 
nity with  the  true  name,  bat  withal  expressed 
their  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  it :  Thus  they 
called  Baal,  bosheth,  i.  e.  shame;  Hos.  ix.  10. 
And  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  defiled 
with  idolatry,  they  called  it  the  ^'  Mount  of 
Corruption,"  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.  changing  the 
Hebrew  name :  And  BetheU  which  signifies 
the  house  of  God.,  when  it  came  to  be  the  seat 
of  idolatry,  was  called  Beth-nven,  i.  e.  "  the 
house  of  vanity,"  Hos.  iv.  15.  x.  5.  In  like 
manner  they  changed  Beelzebub  into  Beelzebnl, 
/.  e.  "  Dominus  Stercorcus,"  by  way  of  con- 
tempt and  derision  :  And  that  grand  impostor 
Barchochab,  who  would  have  passed  for  the 
Messiah  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  they  called, 
says  Selden,  Barchozibam^  i.  e.  "  filium  men- 
dacii."  Syntag.  ii.  cap.  6.  where  more  instan- 
ces of  this  occur.  And  as  the  Jews  were  not 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  heathen  idofs,  or 
strange  gods,  so  neither  might  they  cause  to 
swear  by  them,  Josh,  xxiii,  7.  iMaimonidcs 
says,  that,  by  the  Hebrew  canons,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  make  an  infidel  swear  by  his  God, 
or  even  to  mention  the  nauie  thereof.   De  Idol. 

Ibid.  Fur  the  worshippinpt  of  idols is 

the  brginning,  the  cause,  and  the  end  of  all  <?:•//.] 
Idolatry  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Terluitian,  the 
principal  crime  of  mankind,  the  chief  guilt  of 
the  world,  the  total  cause  oi  God's  judgments 
and  displeasure;  for  thus  he  begin-i  his -book 
Dc  Idololatria  :  "  Principale  crimen  generis 
hnmani,  summus  stecuii  reatns,  tota  causa  ju- 
dicii  idololatria  ;"  intimating  hereby,  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  motliersin,  contaming  in  it  all  other 
evils  on  which  the  judge  of  the  world  passeth 
condemnation.  Tenis-on  on  idol.  p.  jy.  Lac- 
tantiu-i  goeth  still  higher  in  his  censure  of  it, 
calling  it  the  inexpiable  wickedness,  Instit.  lib. 


i.  ch.  IS.  But,  of  all  others,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  comes  nearest  this  writer  in  his  sentiments 
upon  the  guilt  of  idolatry  ;  for  he  calleth  it, 
'iuyjuTOf  ^  crpaTof  ray  KixKur,  "  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  evil."  Orat.  xxxviii.  De  Idol,  which 
are  the  very  words  of  our  author. 

Ver.  is.  For  either  theij  are  mad  xvhen  thetf 
are  merri/.']  i.  e.  When  they  dance  before  the 
idol,  or  rejoice  at  the  idol-feast ;  in  both  which 
senses  the  verb  ivf^oLinn^ou,  here  used,  frequent- 
ly occurs  ;  see  Acts  vii.  41.  or  it  may  refer  to 
the  mad  bowlings  in  their  or^ia,  or  bacchanalian 
feasts,  or  to  the  drunkenness  and  extravagance 
commonly  attending  them,  when  women  ran 
about  like  so  many  furies,  their  heads  wreath- 
ed about  with  snakes,  wildly  brandishing 
their  thyrsus,  and  tearing  the  flesh  even  of 
living  animals  to  pieces  with  their  teeth.  Ju- 
lius Firmicus  thus  describes  these  revels,  "  11- 
lic  [in  Orgiis]  inter  ebrias  puellas,  &  vinolentos 
senes,  cum  scelerum  pompa  prsecederet,  alter 
nigro  amictu  tctcr,  alter  ostenso  angue  terribi- 
lis,  alter  cruentus  ore,  dum  viva  pecoris  mem- 
bra discerpit — De  errore  prof,  rclig."  That 
u/jLixfayla.,  or  "  eating  of  raw  flesh,"  and  parti- 
cularly the  entrails  of  the  victims,  was  custo- 
mary at  these  feasts,  see  2  Maccab.  vi.  7.  where 
in  the  description  of  the  abominable  rites  of 
Bacchus,  unrKxyxn^jxhi;,  is  cxpressly  mentioned, 
called  also,  zjcifoifof^toi  (!'srhxy)(yi<TfiO(,   ver.  ^1. 

Ibid.  Or  else  light (t/Jorsnear  themselves.']  i.  e. 
Without  any  scruple  :  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  ;  for  an  oath  can  have  no  tie  upon,  or 
sacred  authority  among  such  as  are  neither  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  nor  in- 
fluenced by  the  power  of  it,  nor  afl'ected  by  any 
awe  or  expectation  of  punishment.  Innumer- 
able almost  are  the  instances  which  may  be 
produced  of  the  perjury  of  the  heathens;  as 
that  of  Antiochus  the  younger,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  oath  made  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
yet  overthrew  the  wall  of  Sion,  i  Maccab.  vi.  62. 
And  part  of  the  charge  given  by  Judas  Mac- 
cakeus  to  his  men,  before  his  final  engagement 
with  Nicanor,  was  to  shew  the  falsehood  of  the 
heathen,  and  their  breach  of  oaths,  2  Maccab. 
XV.  10.  To  this  sin  of  perjury,  so  frequent  a- 
mong  the  heathen,  Spencer  and  other  learned 
men  think  the  Psalmist  alludes,  Psal.  cxHv.  7,  8. 
"  Deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  the  strange 
children,  whose  mouth  talketh  of  vanity,  and 
their  right-hand  is  a  right-hand  of  iniquity," 
i.  e.  from  such  of  the  heathen  as  devise  hes,  and 
falsely  swear  to  them,  by  lilting  up  dextra  f'alsita. 
t'l',,  the  hand  of  deceit ;  see  also  Ovid,  Fast.  lib. 
v,^ver,  681. 
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Ver.  29.  Iitsomucft  as  their  'ritsi  /v  i,i  idols 
k7</c/j  have  no  life,  though  ihetj  swear  fa/se/if,  ijet 
ihp'l  look  not  to  be  hnri.]  [Kaxwc  iuiffxtltc  which, 
1  believe,  should  be  dlUu;,  both  because  of  what 
follows,  ver.  30.  al/Voac  uwoo-ar..  And  because 
this  author  loves  to  play  with  the  similitude  of 

words,    a.li<o(   iftoira/li;,  ttbiy.yt^iirxi  v  ■tr^Mi,\^ct'iPii.   See 

ch.  V.  x8,  22.  vi.  6,  10.]  The  like  observation 
is  made  upon  idols  in  the  Epislle  of  Jeremy  : 
"  Though  a  man  make  a  vow  unto  them,  and 
keep  it  not,  they  will  .uot  require  it,"  ver.  35. 
As  the  gods  and  idols  they  swore  by  had  neither 
life  nor  power,  so  the  heathens  feared  not  any 
punishment  from  them  for  any  breach  of  faith, 
as  knowing  they  were  ignorant  of  what  passed, 
and  were  secure  from  their  ever  hurting  them. 
Minucius  therefore  very  wittily  sneers  the  hea- 
thens on  this  account,  when  he  says,  "  Tutius 
iis  per  Jovis  genium  pejerare  quam  Caisaris :" 
For  their  emperors  and  magistrates  they  stood 
in  awe  of,  being  sensible  they  would  punish 
them  for  their  perjuries  ;  but  their  idols  being 
res  nihili,  mere  nothings,  their  oaths  likewise 
were  thought  to  be  of  no  consequence  :  Hence 
they  made  a  jest  of  the  obligation  or  sacredness 
of  them,  not  unlike  those  Greeks  of  whom  the 
Orator  speaks,  "  Quibus  jusjurandum  jocus,  £t 
testimonium  Indus."  Cic.  pro  Flac.  or  those 
whom  Juvenal  describes,  intrepidos  alturia  tail' 
gere,  approaching  tlie  altars  boldly,  without  any 
sense  of  fear,  without  any  conscience  of  an  oath. 
The  heathens  had  likewise  this  further  reason  to 
promise  themselves  impunity  in  the  commission 
of  many  of  their  crimes,  that  herein  they  imi- 
tated their  deities,  and  were  warranted  by  their 
example.  It  is  therefore  a  very  just  observation 
of  St  Austin's,  that  Jupiter  was  to  no  purpose 
armed  with  thunder  to  punish  guilty  mortals, 
which  must  be  useless  and  imaginary,  unless  he 
ijimsclf  had  been  better  than  his  offending  crea- 
tures. Confess,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

Ver.  30.   Hvii}beit,  for  both  causes  shall  theif 
he  just  I  If  punished.'^      'Af/.foTifx  ll  aCnt  f/nliK-Jatlai  Tce 

Ifxaiot.  Th?  true  literal  rendering  of  this  is, 
Utrufjue  illos  insequentur  jura;  where  Jura  may 
either  hiean  reasons  or  indictments,  or  vengeance 
and  punishment.  In  the  first  sense,  Demosthenes 
uses  tikliAoaa;  in  the  latter  sense,  Horace  uses 
jura;  "  forsan  debita  jura,  superbe,  te  maneant 
ipsum."  Garm.  lib.  i.  od.  28.  Dr  Grabe  seems 
not  sensible  of  this,  and  flings  ra  S/xa<a,  which 
b  the  reading  likewise  of  the  Alex.  MS,  as  a 
rprrupt  one,  into  the  margin,  substituting  ra 
i'S/xa,  in  its  place.  From  the  double  punish- 
ment here  suid  to  pursue  the  idolater,  one  may 
infer,  ihat  the  nothingness  of  the  idol  will  not,. 


as  has  been  pretended,  excuse  the  worshipper. 
For  though  an  idol  be  formally  nothing  of  that 
which  it  is  taken  for,  and  nothing  materially, 
but  a  lifeless  piece  of  wood,  or  stone,  yet  rela- 
tively, an  idol  is  something  ;  and  an  oath  by  it, 
or  worship  and  sacrifice  otfered  to  it,  is  not  of- 
fered to,  nothing,  but  to  demons,  who  in,  and  by 
these  idols,  imposed  upon  the  heathen  ihrouglt 
their  oracular  delusions.  - 

Ibid.  Because  theif  thought  nit  ice'l  of  God, 
giving  lieed  unto  iduls."]  Nor  unlike  is  that  of 
St  Paul,  Rom.  i.  25.  where,  speaking  of  the 
Gentile  idolaters,  he  says,  that  "  they  worshipped 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,"  «raji«  rn 
kVoclAol,  i.  e.  they  worshipped  the  creature  joint- 
ly, and  together  with  the  Creator ;  or  rather,  as 
the  original  words  will  bear,  they  worshipped 
the  creature  contrary  to,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
right  of  the  Creator  ;  as  by  ■urx^a  fuciv  ia  the 
next  verse,  is  meant  a  practice  contrary  to  the 
right  and  usage  of  nature  ;  for  St  Paul  cannot 
be  understood,  as  if  he  blamed  the  Gentiles  for 
being  more  given  to  the  service  of  the  creature 
than  of  the  Creator,  (for  one  single  act  of  re- 
ligious worship  designedly  performed  to  a  crea- 
ture, will  make  a  man  an  idolater,)  nor  can  he 
be  thought  to  mean,  that  they  would  be  more 
excusable,  if  they  had  worshipped  both  equally  ; 
but  he  blames  them  for  giving  that  honour  to 
other  things,  or  beings,  which  is  his  peculiai-- 
right,  and  belongs  to  him  solely,  and  exclusively 
of  all  creatures. 

Ibid.  Despising  huliness.1  Ka7aff»Mamc  or/J- 
rnloc.  The  Vulgate  renders,  *•  in  dolo  con- 
temnentes  justitiam,"  applying  i,  Sivj  to  the  last 
sentence.  St  Jerome's  Bible,  as  it  is  called, 
reads  very  particularly,  "  In  idolo  contemncntes 
justitiam."  All  the  versions  agree  in  rendering 
hsiarr.i,  either  by  jiistitia  or  vet^itus,  applying  it  to 
that  branch  of  righteousness  which  consists  in 
the  observance  of  truth,  faith,  promises,  oaths, 
&.C.  which  one  man  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
another.  And  therefore  DrMangey,  with  great 
judgment,  conjectures,  that  the  true  reading 
here  is,  i<ioT>u<ji,  which  seems  the  more  probable, 
as  nothing  is  more  common,  than  the  exchange 
of  o(7i;7-of  and  /Vo'th<,  and  lice  versa.  See  notes  in 
Philo,  De  decern  orac. 

Ver.  31.  For  it  is  not  the  power  of  them  bu 
xchom  tlie'i  .sivear,  but  it  is  the  just  vengeance  of- 
(leg.  against  J  sinners,  that  punisheth  ukcaifs  the 
offence  of  the  nngod'tf.']  [Greek,  oynuo^sW.  In 
the  Alexandrian  MS  it  is  e,an,atVar :  Whence  the 
true  reading  is  w^n/^-'Kar.]  Our  version  is  some- 
what obscure ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that   idola- 
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ters  and  false  swearers,  who  are  here  called  the 
ungodly,  whose  ofience  is  by  the  Vulgate  ren- 
dered prrri'irkntio,  shall  certainly  be  punished  ; 
yet  not  by  any  act  or  power  of  their  idols,  or 
false  gods,  who  can  take  no  cognixance  of  per- 
jury, or  falsehood  ;  but  by  the  just  vengeance 
of  an  almighty  God,  the  revenger  of  injustice, 
and  of  strange  and  false  worship  ;  That  the  pu- 
nishment of  perjured  pe\-soas,  when  it  has  hap- 
pened, (which  the  superstitious  Pagans  fondly 
attributed  to  the  power  and  resentment  of  their 
false  gods;  see  Juv.  Sat.  viii.)  was  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  only  true  God. 
St  Austin  therefore  rightly  states  the  diiTerence, 
"  Non  te  audit  lapis  loquentem,  sed  punit  Deus 
fallentem." 

CHAP.     XV. 

The  Argument. — The  autbor  praises  God  for 
preserving  his  peculium,  or  i:hosen  people,  from 
the  sin  of  idolatry,  with  zvhicb  all  other  nations 
were  infected.     He  enlarges  upon  the  folly  of 
idolaters,  and  the  invective  is  carried  on  against 
such  as  make  idols  ;  particularly  images  made 
of  clay  are  condemned  as  an  instance  of  greater 
folly,  and  the  maker  of  them  less  excusable  than 
of  the  graven  ones  in  the  former  chapter  ;  in- 
asmuch as  himself  and  work  are  both  a  com- 
position of  clay,  and  are  resolvihle  into  dust ; 
and  that  the  very  attempt  to  make-  a  deity  of 
such  perishing  materials,  and  by  a  hand  itself 
frail  and  mortal,  is  little  less  than  a  contra- 
diction ;  that  they  are  contemptible,  and  no- 
thing ivortb,  as  having  neither  life,  sense,  nor 
motion,  in  common  with  other  images  ;  but  are 
more  despicable  on  account  of  the  earth  they 
are  made  of,  which  speaks  its  own  decay.  The 
chapter   concludes    with    the    ridiculous   and 
wicked  worship  of  hurtful  and  venomous  beasts, 
such  as  created  even  dread  and  horror  from 
their  very  form  and  appearance. 

DUT  thon,    our    (iod,    art true.']      i.    e. 

The  true  God,  a  Being  that  necessarily  ex- 
ists ;  whereas  the  existence  of  idols  is  only  i- 
Diaginary  :  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  thy 
word  is  true,  and  thy  miracles  real ;  but  the  o- 
racles  of  demons  are  equivocating,  and  their 
works  lying  v.ondcrs. 

Ver.  2.  For  if  we  sin,  ae  are  thine.,  knozvlns; 
ihif  pvKer.']  ["For  though  we  should  sin,  we 
are  thine,  as  knowing  thy  power;  but,"  8ic. 
This  gives  the  reason  why  he  said,  Our  (Jud, 
(not  O  (,od,  as  is  in  the  version  :)  Because  we 
are  tltitie,  even  though  we  should  sin.]  The 
whole  verse  is  very  obscurely  expressed ;  the 


sense  of  this  passage  seems  to  be,  "If  we  sin, 
we  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  under  the  power 
of  his  vengeance,  and  shall  feel  the  effects  of  it." 
At  the  end  of  the  .  former  chapter,  the  author 
says,  that  the  heathens  perjured  themselves 
without  any  scruple,  because  they  did  not  fear, 
or  stand  in  awe  of  .the  vengeance  of  their  dumb 
idols  or  blind  deities.  As  for  us,  says  he,  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  called  thy  chosen  people, 
and  have  so  many  proofs  of  thy  existence  and 
infinite  power,  we  are  convinced,  that  if  we  have 
the  misfortune  to  offend  thee,  thou  wilt  deal 
with  us  according  to  our  sinful  works,  and  make 
us  experience  the  effects  of  thine  anger.  Cahuet 
in  loc.  Or  it  may  be  understood,  like  Isaiah 
Ixiii.  16.  "  Doubtless  thou  art  our  Father,  though 
Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknow 
ledge  us  not ;"  i.  e.  our  hope,  even  when  we 
are  sinners,  is  in  our  relation  to  thee.  So  in  all 
the  other  places  of  Scripture,  where  good  men. 
as  Moses,  David,  Ezra,  Daniel,  lament  the  sins 
of  the  Israelites,  and  supplicate  for  them,  this 
consideration  is  more  especially  urged,  thatthev 
are  (even  in  their  iniquities  and  transgressions,') 
his  peculiar  people. 

Ibid.  But  zee  will  not  sin,  knoxving  that  we  arc. 
counted  thine. \  i.  e.  If  we  continue  faithful,  and 
do  not  sin  against  thee,  thou  wilt  reckon  us  in 
the  number   of  thy  children,  and  fill  us  with 
mercy   and  loving-kindness.      All  the  ancient 
Enghsh  versions,  it  is  observable,  read  in  the 
present  tense  :  Thus  Coverdale,  "  If  we  synne 
not,  then  are  we  sure  that  thou  regardest  us  :" 
And  the  Arabic  is  in  like  manner,  "  Si  minime 
peccemus,   in   tuos   tuamque   proprietatem  nos 
reputari  novimus."    The  Comment  of  Messieurs 
du  Port  Royal  upon  this  whole  verse  is  short  and 
clear  :  "  If  we  sin,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 
as  his  enemies  ;  if  we  sin   not,  we  are  in  his 
hands  as  his  friends  ;"  which  is  followed  by  this 
useful  reflection  :  "  How  careful  therefore  should 
we  be  to  pursue  every  thing  that  may  make 
God  our  friend,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may  make 
him  our  enemy  ;  because  there  is    no  escape 
from  his  sovereign  hand,  which  is  all-powerful 
either  to  save  or  to  destroy  ?"    St  Austin  quotes 
this  very  passage,  and  draws  the  like  inference  : 
"    Quis    digne    cogitans    inhabitationem    apud 
Deum,  non  enitalur  ita  vivere,  ut  tali  habita- 
tioni  congruat :"  Lib.  De  fid.  &  oper.     There  is 
also  another  sense  of  this  place,  M'hich  seems 
more  agreeable  to  the  Greek,  viz.  "  We  will  not 
sin,  because  we  know  that  we  are  in  the  number 
of  thy  children,  and   that  thou  regardest  us  as 
thine  own  peculium  ;    from  this    consideration 
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and  persuasion,  and  from  a  more  generous  mo- 
tive than  that  of  a  servile  fear,  we  will  be  care- 
ful how  we  offend  thee  at  any  time,  and  forfeit 
thy  love  and  regard  for  us."  The  predestina- 
rians  therefore  grossly  abuse  this  passage,  when 
they  urge  it  in  favour  of  absolute  election  ;  as 
if  the  sense  of  the  place  was,  "  We  shall  not 
sin,  knowing  that  we  are  thy  chosen."  But 
there  is  no  authority  from  any  of  the  versions 
for  such  a  conceited  interpretrition  ;  nor  does 
human  frailty  permit  it,  or  the  Scripture  make 
any  man  a  vessel  of  mercy  absolutely  and  un- 
conditionally. 

Ver.  3.  (For  to  knoxo  thee  is  perfect  righteous- 
ness ;  audio  kmna  ihif  poxcer  is  the  root  oj  initnor- 
tatiti/.J]  By  knowing  God,  is  not  meant  a  bar- 
ren knowledge,  purely  speculative  ;  but  a  prac- 
tical knowledge,  or  such  as  worketh  by  love, 
and  is  known  by  its  fruits,  in  which  consists 
perfect  righteousness ;  and  as  the  commission  of 
sin  is  the  cause  of  corruption  and  misery,  so  the 
knowledge  of  God's  power,  and  that  dread  and 
fear  of  its  effects,  which  keeps  men  from  sinning, 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  root  of  immor- 
tality ;  as  such  a  well-grounded  faith  leads  to 
holiness,  from  whence,  as  from  its  true  source, 
happiness  is  to  be  expected. 

Ver.  4.  For  neither  hath  the  invention  of  men 
deceived  us,  nor  an  image. "]  It  appears  from  this 
verse,  as  well  as  other  particulars  in  this  book, 
that  king  Solomon  was  not  the  author  ©fit,  how- 
ever dignified  with  his  name ;  for,  whether  we 
understand  us,  to  mean  Solomon  himself,  which 
is  not  an  unusual  nianner  of  expression,  when 
applied  to,  or  spoken  by  kings,  or  \»  hether  we 
understand  it  of  the  people  of  the  Jews  in  his 
time,  what  is  mentioned  here  does  not  suit  with 
the  morals  and  character  of  him,  or  his  people. 
Fur  it  is  certain,  that  Solomon  revolted  to  idola- 
try, and  that  this  otherwise  great  prince,  con- 
trary to  the  caution  given,  Exod.  xxxiv.  16. 
took  him  wives  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
and  other  strange  women,  who  turned  hts  heart 
after  other  gods.  And  it  seems  highly  proba- 
ble, by  what  is  mentioned,  i  Kings  xi.  33.  that 
numbers  of  the  people  followed  his  example  in 
worshipping  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zido- 
nians ;  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the  Moabites  ;  and 
Mikolm,  the  god  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 
The  .Jews  indeed,  after  the  captivity,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  keep  themselves  pure  from  the 
abominations  of  the  heathens ;  and  from  hence 
one  may  conclude,  that  this  writer  lived  after 
the  captivity  ;  for  before  that  time  he  could  n  it 
say  this  with  any  truth  or  confidence,  when 


idolatry  was  so  common  both  in  Israel  and  Judah. 

Ibid.  Nor  an  image  spotted  rc/V/i  dn:ers  colours, 
the piiiiiier\s  fridtless  lab  ■«;•.]  From  hence  Gro- 
tius  concludes  tiie  author  of  this  book  to  be  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  ;  for  they,  following  the  ex- 
position which  the  LXX  make  of  the  decalogue, 
(supposed  likewise  to  be  Alexandrian  Jews ; 
seeHody  De  Bibl.  text,  orig.)  understand  a'U  orar- 
%<:  hy.oio:y.a.  in  the  niost  extensive  sense  ;  and  in- 
clude pictures,  as  well  as  images  and  statues, 
under  the  prohibition  in  the  second  command- 
ment, see  Grot,  in  Exod.  xx.  And  Philo  un- 
derstands the  words  in  the  same  sense.  Lib.  pe 
Gigant.  and  the  like  notion  occurs  in  his  piece 
De  legatione.  It  is  observable  likewise,  that  a 
painter  here  is  called  arLiay^ai^tx;,  i.  e.  a  drawer  of 
shadows.  Calmet  observes  from  Pliny,  lib. 
xxxv.  that  there  was  no  painter  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  that  its  beginning  was 
rude  and  accidental,  found  out  at  Corinth,  by 
tracing  with  a  pencil  the  shade  which  a  man's 
body  cast  upon  the  wall.  Comm.  in  loc.  This 
was  its  original,  at  first  very  simple,  without  any 
colours,  diversity,  or  mixture  ;  without  any  of 
that  variety,  boldness,  or  life  ;  without  that 
contrast,  or  pleasing  emulation  between  r.rt  and 
nature ;  in  a  word,  -without  that  je  ne  scai  quoy, 
which  is  so  much  admired  in  complete  and 
finished  pieces ;  which  improvement  the  author 
seems  to  mention  as  a  probable  inducement  to 
idolatry. 

Ver.  5.  The  sight  -ichereof  enticeth  fools  to  lust 
after  //.]  Our  translators  seem  to  have  made  use 
of  a  copy  which  re^ad,  ei'c  i'j>i$<f  'i^x^"-''  wliich  is  the 
reading  of  the  Alexand.  MS,  but  the  most  com- 
mon reading  is  that  to  which  our  margin  refers, 
eif  otetlc(  i(x.'^ai.  [That  is,  becometh  a  reproach. 
I  should  prefer,  aj)fo7tv — troKj/.  The  word 
tKTiiuy,  ver.  6.  I  think,  plainly  proves  that 
"o^t^if  is  the  true  reading.]  Dr  Grabe,  instead 
of  affouir,  reads  a^^oc;,  in  the  singular  number  ; 
as  the  Vulgate  does  insensato  ;  and  would  not 
weflitli  suit  this  emendation  better  than  ■srcfiii  n, 
which  is  the  common  reading  of  the  next  sen- 
tence ?  by  lust  here  mentioned,  probably  is 
meant  that  filthy  lewdness  which  the  demon, 
that  resided  in  the  idol,  often  raised  in  the  wor- 
shipper towards  the  image  itself;  for,  that  very 
great  and  scandalous  indecencies  were  practis- 
ed, not  only  before,  but  even  to  the  very  statues 
tliemselves,  is  notorious  from  Pliny  and  Arno- 
bius.  Thus  the  latter,  "  Pygmalionem,  regem 
Cypri,  simulachrum  Veneris  adamasse  lU  fosmi- 
nam,  solitumque  dementem,  tanquam  si  uxoria 
res  esset,  sublevato  in  lectulum  numine  copu- 
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larier  amplexibus."  Lib.  vi.  cont.  gentes.  And 
indeed  the  word  opt^/f  will  warrant  this  interpre- 
tation; for  in  such  an  impure  sense  it  is  often 
taken,  particularly  Rom.  i.  17.  where  jhe  vices 
of  the  idolatrous  heathen  are  enumerated.  "  We 
may  hence  see  the  danger,  and  condemn  the 
vicious  taste  of  pictf'.res,  or  statues,  represented 
naked,  and  in  indecent  postures,  which,  says 
Calmet,  ruse  loose  ideas  in  weak  and  unguarded 
muiJs,  and  more  so  in  tempers  already  corrupt- 
ed and  depraved."     Comm.  in  loc. 

[Ver.  6.  o;  Ifuvlic,  our  version,  they  that  make 
them.  It  should  be,  they  who  do  so.  For  l^iy 
is  not  fticere,  but  agere  ;  to  do,  not  to  make.] 

Ver.  7,  A  potter  tempering  soft  enrlh^  fashion- 
elli  even/  vessel  with  muck  labour  for  our  service  ; 
yea,  of  the  same  claif  he  maketh  both  the  vessels 
that  sene  for  clean  uses,  ami  also  such  ai  serve  to 
the  contrarif.']  [In  the  Greek  distinguish  thus  : 
TaTi  uxAia.'  ■cra.tfi'  o.uoi'af  rarar    It,    &-C.      And   also 

such  as  serve  to  the  contrary,  all  (or  both)  in 
like  manner.  I  would  not  change  in! /xox^ov , 
since  it  is  so  usual  in  all  writers  (and  in  this  in 
several  places)  to  put  an  adjective  of  the  neuter 
gender  for  an  adverb.]    Ka/  ^  xt^x^i-Jt  aVa?.9,'i'  yUr 

&M'bur  fT/|M(ip^9oi',  •arhaTTH  'srfl(  xjTr.K'ji'j.v  n^uvr  ixctrot.     I 

think  the  reading  would  be  better  thus  :  Ka/  ya 

Kt^oLjiiui  a-TXKni  ym  ^>.i^-jy,  fTn/Ao^^ac  x^Kaiuei,    k.  t.  \. 

This  is  the  pointing  of  the  Vulgate,  which  also 
reads  laboriose  ;  and  indeed  labour  is  more  re- 
quired here  than  in  the  first  instance.  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  verse  is,  "  Such  images 
in  particular  are  most  ridiculous,  as  are  made  by 
the  plasterer,  or  potter,  out  of  clay  ;  which, 
though  very  ancient  and  probably  before  those 
of  stone  and  metal,"  see  Principes  de  la  Sculp- 
ture, liv.  ii.  c.  I.  (for  as  all  arts  had  but  rude 
and  weak  beginnings,  so  there  is  less  difficulty 
to  believe,  that  images  of  earth  and  of  clay,  were 
the  most  early)  yet  upon  account  of  the  mean- 
ness of  the  materials,  and  because  the  same  lump 
of  clay  is  often  applied  to  base  and  dishonour- 
able uses,  are  therefore  the  most  despicable. 
And  though  in  general  the  potter  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  comes  properly  under  his  own 
art  and  way  of  business,  and  knows  what  is  most 
suitable  to  each  design,  and  in  the  management 
of  the  same  lump  of  clay  has  it  in  his  power  to 
what  uses  lie  will  employ  it ;  yet  he  never  shews 
his  own  skill  less,  or  the  wretchedness  of  such 
an  idol  more,  than  when  from  a  parcel  of  com- 
mon eanh,  which  serves  for  the  meanest  uses, 
and  often  for  vessels  of  dishonour,  he  attempts 
to  make  a  Jupiter  or  an  Apollo. 
Ver.  8.  A  van  god.']  Idols  are  generally  cal- 


led vanities  in  the  prophetical  writings,  and  by 
the  LXX  as  frequently  translated  jj^iTaia..  In 
Hebrew  they  are  called  EUlim,  which  signifies, 
I.  Things  nothing  worth,  or  which  have  no 
existence,  t«  ^?i  'ov']a..  Things  that  are  not,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  Additions  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
chap.  xiv.  II.  Dicuntur  Elilim,  says  Mercer,  a 
nihiliiate,  quasi  nihil  idola  sint.  Comm.  in  Job 
xiii.  4.  St  Paul  confirms  the  same,  when  he 
says,  that  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world," 
I  Cor.  viii.  4.  Idols  are,  2.  Called  Elilim,  as 
being  ul  Eliin,  not  God,  without  power  or 
strength.  Lev.  xix.  4.  Psal.  xcvi.  5.'  whereas ' 
Elim  and  Elohim,  are  gods  of  strength ;  see 
Drus.  observ.  sac.  lib.  xvi.  3.  Idols  are  called 
Elilim,  from  the  Radix  Ala,  because  they  are 
abominable  and  accursed  things.  By  the  LXX 
they  are  also  styled  ra  ■^tvl'ij  mendacia,  Amos 
ii.  4.  Isai.  xxviii.  15.  Jer.  xvi.  19.  and  in  very 
many  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  Mr  Mede  ob- 
serves, idolaters  and  liars  are  synonymous,  Book 

V.   C.   II. 

,lbid.  When  his  life  which  zoas  lent  him,  shall  be 
demanded.]  T3  t)7c  ^ii;)(_tii;  d-railnOci!  x.ii<>^-  PhCE- 
drus  thus  expresses  the  like  thought,  "  Cum 
mors  vicina  flagitabit  debitum.  Life  is  repre- 
sented in  the  same  manner  as  a  debt  by  many 
of  the  ancients ;  thus  Plato,  ?  n  ^\ikix  ^  rh  xs'-^'i 
vita  etiam  est  debitum.  Tully  has  a  very  remark- 
able expression  upon  the  occasion,  "  Dedcrunt 
[Dii]  vitaai  tanquam  pecuniam,  nulla  praestitu- 
tk  die,"  Tusc.  quEest.  lib.  i.  Thus  Seneca,  speak- 
ing  of  the  wise  man,  says,  "  Vivit  commodatus 
sibi,  reposcentibus  sine  tristitia  redditurjs."  De 
tranquil  animi,  cap.  xi.  Hence  the  phrase,  anl- 
nuDH  reddere,  to  die.  We  meet  with  the  like 
thought  often  in  Philo;  see  also  Joseph.  Antiq. 
lib.  vii.  c.  15.  lib.  viii.  12.  Arrian.  Dissert,  in 
Epict.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  Luke  xii.  20.  where  the 
same  expression  is  used,  and  on  the  like  occa- 
sion, TOi'un  Tri  vvKl'i  rh  du^*;)'  (r»  a-aa.Pfdjtv  oltto  cv. 

Ver.  9.  Nuticitlislundiug  hii  are  is,  not  that  hn 
shall  have  much  labour,  nor  that  his  li/c  is  slwrf,. 

but   that   he  striveth   to  exad  goldsmiths 

a7id  comiielh  it  his  glorif  to  make  counterfeit 
things.]  Dr  Grabe  thinks  instead  of  a\7t^ftSt7a/, 
which  is  the  common  reading,  a/lt^i^^U,  would 
be  more  expressive,  and  agree  better  with  ^;^J- 
7a;,  which  follows  after.  Prolegom.  torn,  ult: 
cap.  4.  There  is  another  sense  of  these  words, 
which  the  Greek  will  admit  of,  i-  e.  he  has  no 
concern  or  care  upon  him,  lest  he  should  be  sick 
or  dte,  (or/  juiKKet  na/xYcir')  which  is  the  marginal 
reading,  and  that  at  best  his  life  is  but  short,  but 
bis  whole  contest  and  aim  is  for  glory,  and  trj.  _ 
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carry   the  priie  from  all  competitors,  even  the    it  may  be  in  general  rifllrmcd  to  be  the  principle 
most  celebrated  m  other  arts  ;  contending  either    of  all  the  designs,  inventions,  and  actions  of  tlie 


for  the  precedence  of  the  plastic  art,  above  that 
of  sculpture,  &-c.  as  being  the  mother  art  (/««- 
ier  stuinar'uVy  sculpttircp,  <S-  calutiiin' ;  see  Steph. 
Diet.  Histor.  in  voce  Pr.axitf.les)  or  that  his 
own  excellence  exceeds,  or  equals  the  best  pcr- 


bcst  workmen,  and  most  experienced  artists. 
[But  then  it  should  be  onimam  per  qtiam  npera- 
litr ;  and  in  the  Greek  there  must  have  been  the 
article,  ^xjyni  tdV  tHiiyva^  which  even  then  would 
not  have  expressed  Coverdale's  version.     Our 


formances  in  metal  ;  but  his  ambition  herein  is  translation  is  right,  supposing  the  author  meant 

faulty,  for  he  ought  to  consider  this  material  dif-  Inij-^^i-nm.    ZulwoV  -rrnZ^a.,  a  (jiiickenin^,  (not  living) 

ference,  that  not  only  his  own  life  is  short  and  Spirit.     TLivJixx  ^ooirow,  \  Cor.  xv.  45.] 

uncertain,  but  that  the  materials  of  his  counter-  Ver.  12.   But  thetj  cunnled  our  life  a  pastime, 

feit  things,  i.  e.  his  earthen  false  gods  (and  such  and  our  time  here  a  market  for  a''/'».]  i.  e.  .Says 

Varro  assures  us  were  common  even  in  the  city  Calmet,   such   persons  of  unlawful  occupations 

of  Rome;  see  Pliny,  xxxv.  12.)  are  mouldering  seem  to  imagine  life  lo  be  either  a  farce,  or  co- 

and  brittle  :  whereas  the  other  artificers  -liere  medy  for  diversion,  or  a  fair  and  market  for  ad- 


mentioned,  whether  gold-smiths,  or  workers  in 
brass,  make  their  deities  of  what  is  more  solid 
and  durable,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  same 
instances  of  meanness  as  to  their  matter.  Though 
the  worship  of  such  gods  as  come  out  of  the 
smith's  furnace,  or  are  fashioned  by  the  anvil 
and  hammer,  is  not  here  the  more  commended 
upon  account  of  the  value  or  strength  of  the 
materials,  idolatry  in  every  shape  being,  accord- 
ing to  Arnobius,  who  was  once  guilty  of  it,  a 
degree  of  madness.     Lib.  i.  cont.  Gent. 

[Ibid.    Counterfeit  things,   S;c.  KlSlnKx.       See 


vantage  ;  the  fathers  very  commonly  make  use 
of  the  first  simile,  representing  life  as  a  comedy, 
in  which  every  man  must  bear  his  part,  and 
should  endeavour  to  acquit  himself  with  ap- 
plause and  satisfaction  ;  but  in  a  sense  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  libertines,  who  indeed  make 
life,  and  what  is  serious  and  useful  in  it,  a  farce, 
and  by  proposing  mere  diversion  and  sinful 
pleasures  as  the  uhimutum  of  their  happiness, 
make  a  ridiculous  figure  upon  the  stage  of  life, 
and  their  exit  is  as  contemptible.  There  are 
others  who  consider   life  as  a  great  market  for 


note  on  xi.  16.  according  to  which  this  place  is    gain,  who  are  only  intent  upon  amassing  riches. 


to  be  explained.  Observe  the  opposition  be 
tween  %'c,i,xY  and  KiQlt^Kx  by  which  the  author  ex- 
poses the  absurdity  of  this  artificer,  who  ima- 
gines that  %'-X^  can  be  acquired  by  labouring  in 

Ver.  10.  IttoVqi;  «  Kx^lloL  dv%.  One  might  ra- 
ther have  expected  «'  Kofv^y/a,  or  l^ycLnx,  or  some- 
thing to  that  purpose.] 

V«r.  II.  Furasmiiclias  hekncic  not  Ills  Mahcr, 
<iml  him  that  inspired  into  him  an  active  sonL^  St 
Chrysostom  has  the  like  comparison  and  obser- 
vation, riijM*  jjilt  K  Kifxu'-ac  vaiot  [i'ta.,  x..  t.  \.     "  The 

clay  and  the  potter  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  the 
porter  indeed  excels  the  clay  in  beauty  and  dig 


without  considering  tfie  lawfulness  of  their  call- 
ings, or  the  means  they  make  use  of  for  obtain- 
ing them  ;  who  care  not  how  they  are  employed, 
whether  it  be  in  making  earthen  deities,  or  silver 
shrines  for  some  Diana,  provided  "  it  may  bring 
no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen  ;"  as  if  their 
maxim  was  that  mentioned  in  Horace, 
Ut  facias  rem, 
Si  possis,  rede  ;  si  noti,  qiiacunqite  modo  rem. 

Epist.  lib.  I.  Epist.  1. 

which  cannot  be  better  translated  than  as  it 
stands  in  our  version,  "  We  must  be  getting 
every  way,  though  it  be  by  evil  means."  St 
Chrysostom's  reflection  upon  the  mistaken  con. 


nity  ;   but   it  is  not  owing  to  any  diiference  of   duct  of  mankind  is  very  just,  "  Our  life  and  our 

nature,  but  to  the  wisdom  and  appointment  of   employments  are  like  the  pastimes  of  children  ; 

"     ~      '  .      —   -     -^       -^  ^.^^  them  we  make  a  serious  affair  of  laying  up 

trifles,  building  houses,  which  tumble  suddenly; 

and  should  they  continue  any  long  time,  would 


his  Maker."  De  incompreh.  Dei.  Nat.  Hom 
xxvii.  His  obligation,  in  particular,  therefore,  to 
God  stands  confessed,  who  made  him  what 
he  is,  gave  him  superior  excellence,  and  animat- 
ed him  above  that  senseless  mass  which  he 
abuses,  by  inspiring  into  him  an  active  soul ; 


be  of  no  great  service  to  us,  as  we  must  leave 
them,  and  what  we  have  heaped  together  will 
not  follow  us  into  the  other  world."     [In  the 


animam  f/n'f  operatur,  saya  lhe.Yu]gat<i  j/uif  ten/  Greek,   it   is   'A^^'    iKoyUotAt,   which,    I  believe, 

soul  hii  ich'ch  he  xcorhs,  according  to  Coverdale's  should  be  'thcyi^oLJo,  hut  he  co<inted,   viz.  the  p'^r- 

version  ;  and  Calmet  understands  it  in  the  same  son  he  has  been  speaking  of;  as  ijyiowi  just  be- 

sense,  ••  Cette  mtme  ame    par  laquclle   il  tra-  f^^j-e,  and  ?w/V  in  this  verse.] 
vaille,"  a  soul  so  active  in  its  cpcratici:*;,  that        Ver.  14.  And  all  the  en3,nics   oj  th\j  people 
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ih/it  hold  thou  ill  suh/-'cl'i<m^1  Kof'/a^vraafVa^lef  «y- 
rh,  whicli  seems  to  imply  more  than  holdin 
them  in  subjection  ;  it  means  oppressing  themj 
and  abnsing  their  power  over  them.  Accord- 
ingly Junius  render?,  "  Qui  potentia  in  ipsum 
abutuntur."  FroiT\  hence  likewise  an  argu- 
ment may  be  drawn,  that  Solomon  was  not  the 
autiior  of  this  book,  because  what  is  mentioned 
liere  of  the  Israelites  being  held  in  subjection, 
and  oppressed  by  their  enemies,  does  not  agree 
with  the  happy  and  prosperous  times  of  Solo- 
mon ;  see  1  Kings  iv.  20,  21,  24-,  '25.  [It  is 
the  prclerperfect  tense,  %a1oLl-jyanu^ixvlH,  toko  have 
held,  not,  k/^o  hold.'\  if  iheretbre  the  Jews 
were  in  the  low  and  oppressed  state  here  men- 
tioned, and  were  not  so  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
it  follows  by  an  easy  consccpiencc,  that  this 
hook  was  not  wrote  by  him,  nor  in  his  time. 
This  probably  relates  to  the  condition  of  the 
Jew"!,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
when  this  writer  seems  to  have  lived. 

Ibid.  Are  must  foolish,  and  are  more  miser a- 
He  than  verij  /jal>es.'\  As  being  idolators  ;  for 
that  children,  through  inexperience  and  weak- 
ness of  judgment,  may  often  mistake  images  or 
statues  for  real  persons,  is  no  wonder  ;  since 
sometimes  art  lias  arrived  to  such  a  happy  imi- 
tation of  nature,  that  even  grown  persons  at 
tii'it  sight  at  a  distance,  have  mistaken  them 
for  life.  Hence  those  expressions  in  the  poets, 
"  Vivi  de  inarmore  vultus,  and  spirantia  aera." 
And  hence  probably  the  fable  of  Pygmalion's 
love  of  a  favourite  statue.  Laclantius,  pro- 
ducing those  verses  of  Lucilius, 

Piieri  infantes  credunt  ligna  cmnia  aha:3 
Vivere,  ts*  esse  homines, 

observes,  like  this  writer,  that  such  as  worship 
idols,  are  weaker  than  children,  "  llli  enini  si- 
niulachra  homines  putant,  hi  Deos." 

Ver.  1.3.  For  theij  counted  all  the  idols  (>f  the 
heathens  to  be  gods,  xchich  neither  haroe  the  use 
nj'  eijes  to  see.'\  i.  c.  they  cannot  observe  the 
behaviour  and  devotion  wherewith  their  votaries 
look  up  to  them,  acd  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore them.  The  imperfection  of  idols  is  de- 
scribed in  like  manner.  Psal.  cxv.  5,  6,  7. 
cxxxv.  16,  17.  which  this  writer  seems  to 
have  copied.  Nor  can  we  better  expound  that 
controverted  passage,  2  Sam.  v.  6,  8.  than  of 
David's  ridiculing  the  idols  of  the  Jebusites,  or 
certain  brazen  images  and  statues  of  those 
heathen  divinities  in  which  they  confided,  call- 
ing them  "  the  lame  and  the  blind,"  by  way 
of  derision,  supposed  indeed  by  tliem,  to  be 
the  divine  guards  of  the  fort,  the  Talismanical 


proteclors  of  it ;  see  Gregory's  notes  and  Ob- 
servat.  p.  33. 

[Ibid,  For  theij  counted,  &c.  "On  ^  xHukol — i\o- 
yl<say%.  This  is  not  exact,  nor  the  reasoning 
clear.  Instead  of  or/ ^  W^'/a,  the  Alexand.  MS 
and  Complut.  edit,  have  oV;  craVIa  :  and  Alex- 
and.  cra'i'l'a  ra  tiluha.  Wlieucc  I  would  read  and 
connect  the  pa'-sage  thus — o;  i)(_^pi  ra  ;.k5  o-sf, 
KxlaAwdTiunatlic  avrir,  c'l  n  isoulai;  -ra  ei%a'Kx  rut  'i^tut 
ikoyhoLvIo  ©t«f,  &c,  So  that  here  will  be  two 
sort  of  persons  declared  miserable  and  foolish, 
viz.  Those  who  have  ever  oppressed  the  Jews, 
God's  people  ;  and  those  who  have  counted' 
the  idols  of  the  nations,  or  heathen,  to  be  no 
gods  at  all.  If  the  vulgar  reading  i:rd/j<x  eiS&iAa, 
be  retained,  it  may  be  translated  aiiif  idols, 
which  is  a  very  usual  signification  of  o-af. 

Ibid.  Kor  noses  to  draxo  breath,  nor  ears  to 
hear."]  They  have  not  the  faculty  of  respira- 
tion, though  necessary  to. the  very  being  of  life  : 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  offering  of  incense 
and  sweet  oclours  to  them  is  fruitless,  since 
they  are  insensible  of  the  smell  of  tlicm,  and  of 
the  respect  intended  by  tl;em.  It  is  equally 
vain  to  put  up  prayers  and  supplications  to 
them  ;  for,  as  appears  from  the  instance  of  the 
worshippers  of  jiaal,  though  they  cry  aloud  to 
their  false  gods  from  morning  even  until  noon,. 
"There  shall  be  no  voice,  nor  any  that  will 
answer,"  1  Kings  xviii.  26.  Philo  sneers 
such  worshippers,  whoui  he  cails,  "  flomines 
deploratcc  amentiac,"  in  smart  but  pleasant 
terms,  "  tleus  vos,  viii  egregii,  votoruni  sum- 
ma,  Si  felicitatis  finis,  est,  reddi  Deo  similes  ; 
orate  igitur  ut  similes  fiatis  vestiis  statuis,  non 
videafes  oculis,  non  auilientes  aurib.us,  &  sum- 
ma  felicitate  friiemini." 

Ibid.  NorJingersoJ  hands  to  handle,  and  us  Jor 
their  Jeet  theii  are  slow  to  <fa.]  And  though  th.ey 
are  otten  represented  to  their  worshippers  witli 
thunderbolts  in  their  hands,  and  made  to  appear 
terrible  with  daggers,  and  other  instruments 
of  vengeance,  yet  have  they  no  use  of  then), 
nor  do  the  wicked  experience  any  harm  or  pun- 
ishment from  them.  Their  feet  too  are  ecjual- 
ly-  useless,  i^yoi  srfcc  i7riQa.iiv,  which  would  be  bet- 
ter rendered  unable  to  go  ;  for  idols  cannot  pro- 
perly be  said  to  move  slowly,  which  do  not 
move  at  all,  a'fyo/  here  being  the  same  as  ni^yoi, 
i.  e.  "  Feet  idle  and  useless  for  walking." 

\cr.  I().  But  no  man  can  make  a  god  like  un- 
to himself. j  Ouia'c  -^  aura  o/AOicy  olv^^uttoi;  is^vet 
CTAacrai  Qtiy,  "  Nemo  enim  sibi  similein  homo 
poterit  Deum  fingere,"  says  the  Vulgate,  which 
our  version  follows,  as  if  the  original  reading 
was,  iavrJ  [or  avVuj  o^cior,  and  not  «.vT'j.     The 
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Alexand.  MS  has    wS«f    yao    dr^fdrrar    ejuoiw    i<r)(vei 

vTKavxi  0fof  but  something  seems  here  wanting  ; 
probably  the  trne  reading  here  is,  witb  a  very 

little  variation  «^af  y>  (turat  't/4.Mr  dr^ioira iiT}(ya  orxa- 
vai  ©{oV.  And  I  offer  this  conjecture  witli  the 
more  confidence,  as  it  is  the  exact  reading  of 
tl)e  Syrlac  version,  "  Nemo  autcm  illorum  f.i- 
bricare  potest  Deiun  homini  similem,*'  u  e. 
None  of  the  artists  can  make  a  god  like,  or  e- 
qual  to,  a  man  ;  for  the  maker  of  the  idol, 
having  life  and  motion,  far  exceeds  the  artifi- 
cial god,  wlio  wants  both  :  herein  only  the 
idol-makers,  and  such  as  worship  and  confide 
in  them,  ^re  like  the  idol,  because  they  are  e- 
qually  senseless.  And  thus  that  passage  of 
tile  Psalmist  is  to  be  understood,  "  fhey  that 
make  them  are  like  unto  them,  and  so  are  all 
they  that  put  their  trust  in  them,"  Psal.  cxv. 
6.  see  De  Muis  in  loc 

Ver.  17.  For  he  himself  is  better  than  the  things 
which  he  worshippcth.  ]  If  the  maker,  therefore, 
of  the  idol  be  mortal,  how  can  the  dead  thing 
which  he  w6rketh  be  supposed  to  have  immor- 
tality ?  The  reasoning,  therefore,  in  the  epistle 
of  Jeremy  is  very  just,  "They  themselves  that 
made  them  can  never  continue  long,  how  should 
then  the  things  that  are  made  by  them  be 
gods?"  vi.  46.  "  What  an  absurdity  is  it,  says 
Chrysostom,  for  a  person  to  worship  an  idol,  the 
work  perhaps  of  his  own  hands ;  as  if  men  had 
the  power  of  making  a  god,  and  it  ceased  to  be 
any  longer  their  workmanship.  If  idols  had  any 
sense,  they  ought  rather  to  worship  men  as  their 
makers,  since  even  the  laws  of  nature  teach  us, 
that,  according  to  the  stated  order  of  causes  and 
effects,  the  maker  is  more  perfect  than  his  work, 
and  not  preposterously  the  work  than  the  ma- 
ker." Serm.  de  tribus  pueris.  And  Lactantius 
no  less  expressly,  "  What  divinity,  says  he,  can 
an  idol  have,  which  it  was  in  the  maker's  power 
to  have  made  in  another  manner,  or  not  to  have 
made  at  all  ?"  Upon  the  comparison,  therefore, 
as  Philo  justly  argues  upon  this  occasion,  the 
artists  themselves  deserve  rather  to  have  been  con- 
secrated, and  to  have  received  divine  honours, 
than  their  works  to  be  deified,  and  themselves  for- 
gotten :  which  shews  the  great  absurdity  of  idol- 
worship  in  general,  and  of  the  maker  particu- 
larly, in  falling  down  before  his  own  handy  work. 

Ibid.   Of  -whom  he  lived  once,  but  theif  never ^ 
~-Cli  avTif    /xh    t^wtf,   tKeira    hi    \iltTc%.       Tins   is   the 

reading  in  the  Alexandrian  MS,  and  all  the  edi- 
tions ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  determine  what 
Zf  relates  to,  or  is  governed  by,  except  from 
such  preposition  as  drji  be  dropt,  or  understood 


before  ur,  or  we  might  read  instead  of  aun,  ar  in 
this  place,  aV9'  Zr.  But  if  this  be  objected  against, 
why  may  not  en  aJrcc  /utr  i^>t<nr,  K.  T,  f,.  be  admit- 
ted.'' Which  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably may  be  the  true  reading.  Calmel  renders 
"  parce  qu'il  vit,  quelque  terns,"  which  answers 
to  «c  or  oTt,  the  former  of  which  might  likewise 
do  here,  ['"xic,  "  quorum,  ex  quibus,  ille  quidem 
vixit  :  ista  vero  nuraquara."  Pointed  thus:  AJrJ- 

Ver.  18.  Yea,  the  if  icorshipped  those  beasts  al- 
so that  are  nioit  hateful.']  Tci.  ^ux  to.  iKfl/ra,  which 
may  mean  either  mischievous  or  odious,  such  a& 
wolves,  dogs,  cats,  lions,  crocodiles,  serpents. 
Thus  Cicero,  after  having  mentioned  that  al- 
most all  sorts  of  beasts  were  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians,  "  Boves,  canes,  lupos,  feles,  quibus 
nihil  foedius,  obscoenius,  lululentius  ne  natura 
quidem  ipsa  viderit,"  adds,  that  even  such  ani- 
mals as  were  really  mischievous  and  hurlful  to 
mankind  were  adored  by  them,  viz.  crocodiles, 
asps,  serpents ;  "  Eliam  animalium  monstra  il- 
ia,a  quibus  hominum  generi  praecipua  incommo- 
da  mferuntur,  crocodilos,  aspidas,  serpentes." 
De  Consol.  See  note  on  ch.  xi.  15.  and  ch.  xii. 
24.  This  worship  of  the  serpent  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  the  naturalists  observe,  that,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  occasioned  by 
the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  there  is  the  most 
deadly  enmity  between  mankind  and  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  strongest  aversion  and  antipathy 
to  it  above  all  the  beasts  of  the  field.  This  says, 
Mr  Mede,  discovers  itself  both  in  the  natural 
and  sensitive  faculties  of  them  both,  for  their 
humours  are  poison  to  each  other,  and  each  of 
them  is  astonished  and  frightened  at  the  sight 
and  presence  of  the  other.  Disc.  42.  [As  the 
author  here  seems  to  be  speaking  of  those  beasts 
which  are  most  monstrous  and  frightful  to  look 
at,  I  should  think  that,  instead  of  rd  l^ua  rdi  i;^- 
6/ra,  he  wrote  BSe;^Sira7a,  the  most  ugly,  as  xvi. 
3.  S/a  rht  a%'i)(^QtaM  rai  ivu'jnfa.K^irtar'  which  greatly 

favours  this  conjecture,  which  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  sense.  For  he  is  proving,  that  as 
they  worshipped  the /«oa/ w^/// creatures,  so  they 
were  ptinished  in  kind,  by  the  Most  iigltf  creatures, 
%t  oftoi^y  fxoKOff^ncrar.  Possibly  something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  concealed  under  the  words  rut 

e^Ojxac,  in  ch.  xil.24.  Ta  (j  ir  ^aoic  Tuvi^^ar  xtijxx.'\ 

ibid.  For  being  compared  togct/ier,  some  are 
liorse  than  others.]  Either  more  mischievous, 
more  odious,  and  more  senseless  than  others.  In 
the  last  sense  Grotius  understands  this  place  ; 
and  the  Vatican,  and  some  other  copies,  it  must 
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be    confessed,   seem  to  countenance  it,  which 

read,  uymx  y>  avyK^ohuiyx  rat  ccKKav  hi  ^etfivx.  Arid 
SCI  does  the  Vu'gate,  "  insensata  enim  compa- 
rata  his,  ilUs  sunt  deteriora."  And  the  like 
sense  is  favoured  by  the  Bishops  Bible,  and  all 
the  ancient  English  versions :  But  cfca,  in  this 
place,  is  liable  to  many  objections,  whether  ta- 
ken adjectively,  or  considered  as  a  substantive. 
The  true  reading  undoubtedly  is  that  of  the  A- 

lexandrian    MS,    'ina    y>    (rvyy-^nc^ux    Tur    aKKojy    hi 

X^f'tx,  which  our  translators  very  justly  render, 
"  Beini;  compared  together,  some  are  worse  than 
others;"  which  is  true,  in  general,  or  with  respect 
to  those  particular  animals  which  the  Egyptians 
worshipped,  as  appears  by  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  19.  Neither  are  the ij  beautiful^  so  much  as 
to  be  (/esireri  in  respect  of  beasts.^    The  Bishops 
and  the  Geneva  Bible  render  more  properly  and 
explicitly,  "  Neither  have  they  any  beauty  to 
be  desired  in  respect  of  other  beasts."     Calmet 
observes,  that,  as  to  the  appearance  of  reason 
and  understanding,  many  other  animals,  parti- 
cularly the  horse,  elephant,  and  fox,  are  more 
surprising,  sagacious,  and  cunning,  than  the  ox, 
sheep,  wolf,  or  beetle,  which  the  Egyptians  rec- 
kon among  their  deities.     And  as  to  beauty,  al- 
most all  beasts  (not  to   mention  birds,  which 
may  be  here  included  among  the  {aa.  or  living 
creatures)  are  preferable,  in  that  respect,  to  ser- 
pents and  crocodiles,  which  they  have  such  a 
regard  for.    Com.  in  loc.     According  to  Mes- 
sieurs da  Port  Royal,  the  meaning  of  this  and 
the  foregoing  verse  may  be,  that  some  of  the  a- 
nimals  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  were 
so  frightful  and  monstrous,  that  if  compared  e- 
ven  with  some  curious  pieces  of  art,  particu- 
larly with  idols,  or  statues  expressed  to  the  life, 
they  seem  less  worthy  of  adoration,   because 
such  finished  pieces  of  art  have  something  in 
them  pleasing  and  entertaining  to  the  sight,  and 
are  the  more  engaging  by  their  great  likeness 
to,  and  resemblance  of  men  ;  whereas  their  sa- 
cred animals,  and  serpents  in  particular,  are  so 
odious  above  all   others,    that    they   naturally 
strike  those  that  look  on  them  with  dread  and 
horror.     [Translate  thus,    "  Neither  as  beasts 
are  they  beautiful,  so  as  to  be  desired,"  i.  e.  so 
as  that  any  body  should  be  fond  of  them.J 

Ibid.  Hut  thetf  xcent  irithuut  the  praise  of  God 
and  his  blessing.^  i.  e.  says  Calmet,  they  arc  not 
of  the  number  of  those  whom  God  praised  and 
blessed  ;  they  have,  by  being  abused  and  per- 
verted to  idolatry,  renounced,  in  some  measure, 
God's  benediction,  and  lost  that  original  good- 
ness and  beauty  which  they  were  possessed  of 


in  common   \fiih  other  creatures,  when  tlicy 
first  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Creator  ; 
Gen.  i.  31.    Hic  aiitiiov  seems  to  intimate,  that 
God,  pTovokfd  with   the    ciime  of  idolaters, 
cursed,  in  hke  manner,  these  animals,  as,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,   he  did  the  serpent, 
the  instnu^.ieiit  of  man's  deception  and  ruin, 
whom,  on   that  account,  he  condemned  to  go, 
tT<  T4)  ri'8«  yj  TvntiiKix, upon  his  breast  andhis  belly, 
Ger>.  iii.  W.  tor  so  the  LXXrcad,  by  way  of  pu- 
nishment and  disgrace,  being  probably  before, 
a  glorious  flying  seraph.     See  Air  Mede,  DIjC. 
41.    Or  more  generally  thus,  "  All  created  be- 
ings, animate  and  inanimate,  praise  God  in  their 
beauty,  and  derive  it  from  his  hand  as  a  bless- 
ing ;  but  odious  and  deformed  objects,  such  as, 
for  their  ugliness,  are  called  monsters,  proclaim 
not  their  maker^s  praise,  as  not  having  receiv- 
ed from   his  bounty   those   amiable  and  good 
qualities  which  are  to  be  esteemed  a  blessing." 
Some  have  fancied  the  meaning  here  to  be,  that 
God  passed  by  all  creeping  things,  and  serpents 
among  the  rest,  when   he  gave  iiis  blessing  to 
other  creatures.  Gen.  i.  22,  28.     Others,  that 
he  excluded   these  from  their  share  of  praise, 
when  he  pronounced,  of  the  works  of  his  crea- 
tion, that  they  were  very  good,  as  being  pro- 
duced at  first  from  corruption,  and  consequent- 
ly not  of  his  making.     But  these  are  forced  ex- 
positions, and  fond  conceits,   the  one  unsup- 
ported by  Scripture,   the  other  contrary  to  it, 
and  to  the  received  notions  of  true  philosophy. 
Nor  can  I.  assent   to    those   interj)reters  who 
think   the  meaning  here  to  be,  that  serpents, 
by  being  so  frequently  worshipped  in  different 
places,  usurped  the  glory   due  to  God  only, 
and  rivaFcd  his  power  of  blessing  ;  for  though 
the  fact  itself  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  me- 
lancholy truth,,  yet  no  such   interpretation  is 
warranted  by   the  original,  or  any  of  the  ver- 
sions :  It  arose,  probably,  from  mistaking  the 
lendeiing  of  the  Vulgate,  and  reading  the  e^u- 
gdrunt  taudetn  Dei,  instead,  of  effugerunt,  as  it 
IS  in  all   the  correct  copies.      J  he  Syriac  and 
Arabic  interpreters  understan«l  these  words  of 
the  worshippers  themselves,  and  not  of  the 
animals,  and  indeed  this  sense  is  agreeable  to 
the  beginning  of  the  ne.\t  chapter.  % 

c  H  A  P.  xvr. 

The  Anr.uMENT. — The  author  opens  ibis  chap'^ 
ter  with  the  obsetvation  c.  xi.  16  That  God 
deals  more  graciously,  zvitb  his.  favourite  peo- 
ple than  with  the  wicked:,  exemplified  by  a  pa- 
rallel drawn  between  each,  by  his  sending 
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frogs  among  the  Egyptians,  which  came  upon 
their  tables,  and  made  them  to  loath,  and  fly 
from  even  their  necessary  food,  hut  the  Israelites 
•were  fed  with  quails  That  God,  eien  when 
he  punishes  his  chosen,  deals  more  favourably 
with  them  than  with  the  heathen,  shewn  by  a 
comparisonbetwecnthe  punishment  ofilie  Egj'p- 
tians  by  flies  and  locusts,  and  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites by  fiery  serpent  t,  who  though  their  torment 
was  greatest  for  the  present,  had  a  sovereign 
remedy  appointed  for  their  cure,  even  the 
brazen  serpent,  which  was  the  means  and  in- 
strument of  health,  and  a  sign  of  salvation  to 
such  as  turned  to  it,  and  with  faith  looked  upon 
it — To  the  strange  hail  and  rain  sent  upon  the 
'  Egyptians  is  opposed  the  manna,  or  breadfrom 
heaven  given  to  the  Israelites  :  that,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  God's  providence,  the  very  ele- 
ments^ suspended  their  natural  force,  according 
to  his  appointment  ;  so  that  hail  was  not  melt- 
ed by  fire  mixed  with  it,  ■  nor  manna  dissolved 
by  its  power,  though  the  sun  had  a  different 
effect  upon  it.  By  all  which  instances  opposed 
to  each  other  by  way  of  antithesis,  God's  care 
in  preserving  the  righteous  was  remarkably 
displayed,  and  his  vengeance  against  sinners 
no  less  visible. 

Ve.r.  2.  Thou  preparedst  meat  for  them  of  a 
strange  taste.']  i.  e.  A  taste  they  were  unac- 
customed to.  Coverdalc  renders  a  nexo  (aijsl, 
for  we  must  not  suppose  any  new  creation  of 
quails  for  their  use  ;  the  miracle  coivsisted  in 
this,  that  they  were  brought  in  such  quantities, 
and  at  such  a  particular  time,  and  fell  in  such 
places  only  as  God  appointed,  viz.  round  the 
camp  for  their  nourishment.  Bishop  Patrick, 
from  the  authority  of  Ludolphus,  thinks,  that 
locusts  are  here  meant ;  but  the  Psalmist,  by 
calling  them  feathered  fowls,  manifestly  under- 
stands real  birds;  Psal.  Ixxviii.  28.  See  Dc 
Muis  in  loc.   Bochart.  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

Ibid.  To  sdr  up  their  appetite.^  E/f  tTrSuiUiocy  0- 
j>«St(uf.  This  seems  not  properly  rendered,  for  that 
their  appetite  was  sufficiently  keen,  appears 
from  their  impatient  murmuring  for  meat.  T}\e 
Geneva  Bible  renders  better,  "  To  satisfie  their 
appetite,  thou  hast  preparid  a  meat  of  a  strong 
taste."  But  Coverdale's,  and  the  Bishops 
Bible  come  nearer  the  Greek  :  According  to 
the  former,  "  God  gave  them  their  desyre  that 
they  longed  for  ;"  according  to  the  latter,  "  He 
prepared  for  the  dcsireof  their  appetite,  a  strange 
taste."  And  tlius  Calntret,  "  £n  lui  donnant 
la  Tiourriture  delicicuse  qu'  il  avoit  desirec" 


The  Psalmist  expresses  it  by,  according  to  the 

LiXX,  rrir  iyrSufiiar  avrar  'tinyxir  ai/ro7f.  Psal.  Ixxviii, 
29.  This  gracious  dealing,  as  it  is  here  called, 
seems  to  refer  to  the  first  sending  of  quails, 
mentioned  Exod.  xvi.  I;J.  rather  than  the  se- 
cond, which  happened  a  year  after,  Numb.  xi. 
31.  for  tlie  Israelites,  upon  their  second  petition 
for  them,  betraying  too  much  im4)aticncc,  were, 
afflicted  with  a  plague  for  their  murmuring, 
and,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  "  While  the 
meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths,  the  heavy  wrath 
of  God  came  upon  them,  aud  slew  the  wealthi- 
est of  them,"  Psal.  Ixxviii.  51.  Cahnet  seems 
to  include  both,  and  thinks  there  is  a  mixture 
of  mercy  towards  his  people,  even  in  this  judg- 
ment;  his  reflection  upon  it  is  worth  inserting, 
"  If  God,  (says  he,)  fed  his  people  thus  dehci- 
ously  even  when  they  had  provoked  him,  what 
will  he  not  give  them,  when  they  shall  be  faith- 
ful and  obedient  to  him  ?"  lu  either  s^nse, 
the  instance  proves  what  the  author  brings  it 
for,  viz.  God's  different  manner  of  dealing  with 
his  own  people,  and  such  as  are  strangers  to 
him.  [For  e?  tTrSv/uiav,  the  Alexandrian  MS 
reads,  Jf  e(Vi>r(9i/jti/ar  which,  I  believe,  is  right, 
if,  instead  of  ivifyijmxi;,  you  write  eJ^fylTwrac,  and 
r^ofKi;  (or  TPi/^w)  tor  T^opiic,  and  rur  arctyxxiay  for 
rh  anctyKOLloiy.  The  whole  thus:  A>9'  »)(  KoKatiiii; 
tun^y'iTViiaii;  tov  haov  av,  cJi;,  eif  tTrSuf^iav,  Oj'e^twf,  ^irnv  . 
yiu'xiv  Tfc^Hf  tiToi/jLaLnoii;,  ofTvyof/.{iT^xr'  'na.  ineiroi  fih 
iTrSuf/a/iif  T^o^Hi,  S/ot  riir  eilix^^eiaY  tuv  iTraTiroLKfjifruy  ^ 
Tav  ayaynaiuy  'c^ti,iv    aTroTffif^ylca'  auToi    «,    &C.       See  • 

a  parallel    place,   ch.   xix.    11,    12.  where  ^hur 

yvjdiy  is  expressed  by  nay  yminy,  and  Tpfiii  (or 
Tj'ufjTf)   by  iliiTfictla  T}Vfy.(.     'Ojc^/f    jay    ayxyKociay  is, 

"  an  appetite  to  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  life,"  viz.  meat  and 
drink.] 

Ver.  3.  To  the  end  thai  the//,  dsirlng  fuod, 
might,  fur  the  uglif  night  of  the  beasts  sent  among 
them,  loathe  even  thatichich  tlieif  must  needs  de.iirei] 
Ka/  Tr,y  aVayKa/ac  o^t^iy  a.Tro^^iipay'^xi.  The  BishopS 
Bible  gives  the  true  and  literal  translation, 
"  To  the  intent  that  they.  .  .  .  might  begin  to 
loathe  even  their  neces-ary  appetite."  The  Vul- 
gate, and  St  Jerom's  Bible,  as  it  is  railed,  ren- 
der in  like  manner,  "  Etiam  a  necessaria  con- 
cupicentia  averterentur,"  i.  c.  through  the  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  animals  sentamongst  them, 

lioi  rr.y  cilt^ieioiy  ray  (TrxTriTXhixiyaiy,  aS  the  true  read- 
ing is,  particularly  the  frogs,  which  tainted  and 
spoiled  their  meat,  they  loathed  the  thoughts, 
and  the  desire  even  of  necessary  food  and  re- 
freshment. Josephus  gives  the  same  account 
of  these   disagreeal^le   animals,    raV  n  kut  ohoy 
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avTuy  lixiTx;,  x.  t.  \.  Domesticam  etiam  vitse 
coram  consuetiidenem  turbaiunt  in  eduliis  & 
potH  reperta;,  &  in  lectis  eorum  passim  obenan- 
tcs."  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  This  plague 
puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Harpyes,  which  Viigil 
thus  describes  : 

Extru'tmusque  torosy  dnpibusqtie  epulamur  opinus. 
At  subittt  horrifico  lapsu  de  mmtibus  adsimt 
Harpyia,  i^  niagtiis  quatiiint  clangoribus  alas, 
Diripiuntque  dopes,  contactuque  omnia  fxdatit 
Immundo  :  turn  vex  tetrum  dira  inter  odorein. 

^neid.  lib.  iii. 

\'^cr.  4.  For  it  was  requisite  that  upon  them  ex- 
ercising tijrunmi,  should  come  penurij  zchich  thetf 
could  not  uioieli\  'Ava.^aiTtflot'it\eia.*iniK^a»,  "Po- 
verty without  excuse,"  according  to  some  of 
the  ancient  English  versions  ;  the  Geneva  Bible 
has  "  extreme  povci:ty,"  and  Coverd;?ie's  fol- 
lows the  VuIgatCj  which  renders,  "  intcritum 
sine  excusatione  ;"  aVafa/VnV  will  bear  any  of 
tliesc  significations,  which  occasioned  such  a 
difference  in  the  versions.  The  author  shews, 
in  this,  and  the  following  verses,  God*s  diffe- 
rent manner  of  dealing  with  the  Isnrclites  and 
Egyptians  in  three  particulars.  1.  Tliat  he 
punished  tlie  Egyptians  with  rigour,  as  a  severe 
judge,  tonr.eming  them  for  their  tyranny  and 
oppres5ion  of  others,  with  deserved,  extreme, 
inevitable  want  or  hunger,  occasioned  by  the 
animals  which  infested  them,  and  drove  them 
from  their  necessary  sustenance  :  But  he  chas- 
tised his  own  people  as  a  fother,  afflicting  them 
comparatively  but  a  little,  but,  by  that  little, 
making  them  sensible,  how  tenderly  he  hatl 
dealt  with  them  in  comparison  of  their  ene- 
mies. 9.  That  though  he  suffered  the  Hebrews 
to  be  in  want  for  a  small  season,  yet  he  kept 
them  from  perishing  by  hunger  in  tlie  wilder- 
ness ;  and  to  rccompence,  as  it  were,  that  short 
afTliction  by  hunger,  he  fed  them  after,  not  on- 
ly with  necessary  food,  but  sa.iated  them  vvitii 
delicacies  in  abundance.  But  a  succession  of 
plagues,  witiiout  respite,  pursued  the  Egyp- 
tians. ^.  That  though  the  whole  wilderne-s, 
through  which  the  Israelites  marched  so  many 
years,  was  full  of  fiery  serpents,  Ueut.  viii.  1.3. 
yet  God  did  not  permit  these  to  assault  them 
but  for  a  small  season  only,  and  even  then  he 
appointed  an  immediate  remedy  to  heal  them  ; 
viz.  the  brazen  seipent  ;  but  the  P^gyptians 
died  without  mercy,  tletthei* w^s  there  any  cure 
provided  for  the  w;onnds  and  stings Whicli  they 
received  from  the  flies  and  locusts. 

Ver.  5.    For  iihen  the    horrible  fierceness  of 
beaits  came  ujjon  thc^e.]     "On  aJroK  ^«rif  {Tr».Ot 


Snji/uK  S-u^o'c.  Qv/AO(  here  does  not  s\gn\  fyjierceness, 
butpoison.  Tims  Apoc.  xiv.  8.  what  our  ver- 
sion renders,  "  tiie  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  for- 
nication," Mr  Mede  expounds  "  tiie  poison  of 
her  fornication."  See  also,  ch.  xviii.  .3.  where 
there  is  the  like  expression.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies, 
bolh  K rath  T^nd  poison.  Mede's  Works,  p.  410. 
And  S^y^sf  is  used  by  the  Hellenistical  Jews,- in 
the  same  double  respect.  To  the  observation  pf 
this  very  judicious  writer,  I  sliall  add  an  instance 
or  two  from  the  Old  Testament,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  closer,  or  more  evince  the  sense  I 
am  contending  for.  The  first  is,  Deut.  xxxii.  ^5. 

wliere  it  is  twice  used,  in  ihe  same  verse,  in 
this  sense,  and  our  translators  render  according- 
ly, "  their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dra3;ons,  and 
the  cruel  venom  of  asps."     The  next  is.  Job 

yKa<r(s«.  c^ivi;,  which  our  translators  rightly  render, 
"  He  sliall  suck  the  poison  of  asps,  the  vipers 
tongue  shall  slay  him."  And  in  ver.  Ii.  ofthc 
same  chapter,  x'^"  which  is  synonymous  to  ^u/ii(, 
is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Xomj  otVt/W  ec  yarf/ 
«vV3,  which,  though  it  signifies  both  :crath  and 
poison,  our  version  takes  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
renders,  "  the  gall  of  asps  is  within  him."  Tile 
last  instance    i    shall    mention  is,  that  in  Psaf. 

iviii.     4.   &ufiOC    avTs'i';   axrx    riir   o/xoioKsir     th    t/'peoif, 

which,  in  our  version,  is  happHy  rendered, 
"  their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent." 
This  poison,  as  naturalists  observe,  is  the  con- 
sccjuence  of  their  rage,  and  thrown  out  by  it, 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  one  and 
the  same.  The  word  «T);».9t,  here  used  by  our 
author,  intimates,  (says  Bochart,)  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack  of  these  venomous  creatures, 
who  accordingly  renders  this  place,  "  super- 
venit  (tantpiam  ex  improviso)  serpqntuni  venc- 
nuin,"  vol.  iii.  p.  42.3. 

Ibid.  And  thetj  perished  with  the  stings  ofa'ook- 
ed  serpents,  thij  wrath  endurelh  not  fur  ever.'\ 
The  sacred  story  relates,  that  the  Israelites,  by 
their  rebellious  murmuring',  provoked  God  to 
send  serpents  among  them,  whose  jioison  was 
so  mortal,  that  it  bronght  the  most  painful 
death  upon  them. — In  this  affhclion,  they  ad^ 
dressed  themselves  to  the  father  of  mercies, 
who,  moved  by  their  repentance,  connnanded 
Moses  to  make  a  serpent  of  biass,  and  erect  it 
on  a  pole  in  view  of  the  sVhole  camp,  that 
whosoever  looked  upon  it  should  be  healed. 
This  punishment,  by  serpents,  the  son  of  Si- 
rach  reckons  among  other  instances  of  God's 
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vengeance,  "  all  tliese  were  crpfltetl  for  ven- 
geance, teeth  of  wilil  beasts,  and  scorpions,  ser- 
pents, and  the  swoid,  punisliing  the  wicked  to 
dcstriKlion,"    Eccliis.   xxxix.    .'3o.    wliere  tiie 
naargiu  refers  to  tliis  very  passage.     But  it  has 
been  thought,  by  some  learned   men,  to  have 
been  a  punishment  adapted  on  purpose  by  G(k1 
to  tiie  transgrebsion  (jf  tfie  Israelites,  which  was 
evil  speaking  against  the  Lord,  and  slandering 
his  providence.     In    this  view,  the  conformity 
between   the  sin  and  the  punishment  is  very 
visible,  and  tiie  justness  of  our  aiitlior's  obser- 
vation, ch.  xi.  lb.  further  proved.    Sxex/of,  like- 
wise,   the   epitliet   here   given    to  the  serpent, 
will  ecjually  suit  the  slanderer ;  for  he  is  crook- 
ed through  artifice,  as  the  other  is  by  nature  ; 
is  alike   mischievous   and   designing,    and,   to 
serve  his  own   purposes,  can  turn  himself  into 
as  many   odious  shapes.     Solomon   makes  the 
same  comparison,  Eccles.  x.  11.     The  serpent 
was  a  known   hieroglyphic  among  the   Egyp- 
tians and  other  nations  ;  and  perhaps  its  crook- 
edness and  perfection  in  turning,  was  one  rea- 
son of  its  being  made  the  symbol  of  their  year. 
Ver.   6.    Having  a  sis^a  of  sahadon^  to  put 
them  in  remeinbrance  of  the  commandinent  of  thif 
law-l     The  sign   of  salvation   here  mentioned 
was  the  brazen  serpent,  erected,  by  God's  com- 
mand, upon  a  pole,  or  standard,  like  the  Ro- 
man eagle,  for  the  cure  of  the  people.     It  was 
in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  the  image 
o\' saraph,  or  glorious  winged   serpent.     Arias 
Mont,  reads  Numb.  xxi.  8.  "  Fac  tibi  sarajih." 
It  was  a  symbol  of  a  good   ministering  angel, 
which  executeth  God's  will  on  earth,  whilst  a 
secret  virtue,  from   the  unseen  God,  perfected 
the  cure,  by  whose  supernatural  power  it  was 
effected,  whose  mercy  worked  in,  and  by  that 
emblem.     It  is  properly  therefore  called  a  sign 
of  salvation,    as  it  was  the    instrument  only 
through  \\hich   the  cure  was  conveyed.     But 
it  was  snkiture  signuin,  or  the  means  of  recovery 
to  such  only  as  looked  up  to  it  with  faith  ;  and 
its  saving  effect   depended   upon   their  reliance 
on  God,  and   l)elief  of  his  power  to  heal  them 
in,  and  by   that  instrument.     It  had  also  this 
further  use  implied  in  it,  to  admonish  the  Jews 
how  to  conduct  themselves  upon   other  occa- 
sions, where  a  like  mysterious  trial  should  oc- 
cur, uz.  to  comply  with  all  God's  positive  ap- 
pointments without  any  reluctance,  even  though 
the  reason  of  such  an  injunction  should  not  be 
discoverable   by  them.     For  the  chusing  this 
image,  which  had  no  inherent  virtue  in  it,  ra- 
ther than  any  other,  was  tlic  mere  will  of  Oid, 


who  can  niake  tl^jog;3  evidently  of  no^irnjjor- 
tance  in  theiDSclv,e«,  effectual  to  what  purposes 
he  pleases,  as  might  be  proved  from  many  o- 
ther  instances  in  Scripture. 

Ver.  7-  Foi"  he  lliat  turned  himself  toisards  it, 
icns  not  screed  btf  the  thing  that  //eiojc]  The 
mere  beholding  it  did  rot  alone  confer  the  be- 
nefit of  a  cure  ;  nor  could  it,  though  fixed  in 
public  view,  effect;  a  single  recovery  by  any 
natural  operation  :  God  did  not  order  it  to  be 
erected  ou  acuy  such  account  ;  nor  was  Moses 
induced  to  make  this  image  from  any  occult 
skill,  or  jiersuasion  that  he  had,  that  the  effi- 
gies of  this  brazen  serpent  could  heal  the  Is- 
raelites by  any  power  of  art  or  nature  ;  for  the 
very  matter  of  this  serpent  has  been  thoiiglvt 
rather  incf)nvenicnt  and  improper  for  such  au 
cfl"ect.  Nor  can  we  find,  says  a  learned  wri- 
ter, an  instance  or  example  of  any  telcsme  that 
was  ever  known  to  cure  a  disease  by  only  look- 
ing upon  it ;  but,  in  all  wounds  by  venomous 
serpents,  the  cure  was  effected  by  a  local  ap- 
plication of  some  ])roper  remedy  to  the  part  af- 
fected. Morc's  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  4  30, 
What  therefore  was  the  intent  of  elevating  this 
image  upon  a  pole,  and  why  must  the  diseased 
look  towards  it,  and  the  healing  virtue  be  con- 
veyed through  their  eyes  ?  Undoubtedly  this 
appointment,  besides  the  exercising  the  laith 
of  the  beholder  upon  this  occasion,  had  a  re- 
ference to  the  mystery  of  Christ,  whose  vic- 
tory over  the  old  serpent,  the  grand  enemy  of 
mankind,  was  hereby  t)pificd  and  represented. 
Many  of  the  ancients  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  imagine  this  serpent  to  bean  emblem  of  the 
cross,  and  a  symbol,  or  sign  of  that  salvation  af- 
terwards to  be  effected  by  it.  But  Justin  Martyr 
is  more  particular,  for  he  adds,  tiiat  this  ser- 
pent was  likewise  made  in  the  very  form  of  a 
cross,  Apol.  2.  it  is  certain  our  Saviour,  in 
his  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  explains  it  of 
himself,  and  his  cross,  .John  iii.  14.  and  chose 
this  figure  for  the  instruction  and  information 
of  the  Jews,  who  always  acknowledged  a  my- 
stery couched  under  this  serj)ent. 

Ibid.  But  htj  thee  that  art  the  Saviour  oj"  uU\\ 
Tic  'aaLvIm  (tuIH^x.  This,  I  think,  relates  to  Die 
xJyoc,  see  note,  on  ver.  i2.  and  comprises  more 
than  his  bare  healing  the  Israelites  of  this 
plague.  The  word  2u%(,  or  Saviour,  here  used, 
admits  of  several  acceptations,  1.  lie  may  be 
called  a  Saviour,  that  saves  the  life  of  his  ene- 
my in  the  field  ;  but  he  that  thus  saveth  ano- 
ther,  commonly  doth  it  upon  a  j)rospect  of 
some  advantage  to  himself,  either  of  selling  the 
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poor  captive,  or  of  making;  him  his  s!ave,  which 
.something  abates  his  glory.  i.  Tl)e  word 
2!i>Mf  not  only  signifies  one  that  preserves  the 
litl-  of  another,  but  also  one  that  is  the  restorer 
of  .some  hapiiy  condition  which  was  lost;  and 
thus  the  Roman  orator  explains  it,  (/ni  amissam 
salntem  duf.  In  V^errem,  lib.  ii.  Now  all  the 
happiness  which  surh  a  Saviour,  or  deliverer, 
could  confer,  was  but  a  temporal  happiness, 
which  is  likewise  a  Icsseniiig  of  it.  .'j.  The 
judges  of  Israel,  wl'.o  delivered  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  Midian,  the  Syrians,  or  the 
Philistines,  are,  by  Nehemiah,  called  ttfi7^i;,  ch. 
ix.  U7-  Hot  tiien  these  saviours  saved  but  one 
country,  or  jjcrhaps  city,  as  Camillus  did 
Komc,  for  which  he  was  styled  Zu%^,  a  saviour. 
But  all  these  characters  come  very  short  of  e 
%u%{  aratlur,  which  is  a  title  too  great  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  less  than  a  divine  person  ;  for 
tne  person  here  meant  was  far  more  glorious 
iImu  any  single  hero,  or  all  those  judge.-;  of  old 
togetlier.  He  it  was  that  smote  all  the  first- 
born of  thi  Egyptians,  that  brought  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt,  that  rescued  them  from  their 
greatest  bondage,  that  overthrew  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  in  the  lied  Sea,  that  led  them  in  the 
wilderness,  protected  and  sustained  them  there, 
and  at  last  gave  them  possession  of  Canaan. 
But  even  this  deliverance  was  but  a  type  of  a 
greater,  designed  for  them  by  liim,  and  that 
Canaan  but  an  earnest  of  a  better  country,  in- 
tended for  all  true  Israelites.  See  Dr  Cale's 
Serm.  Disc.  14.  With  great  propriety,  there- 
fore, this  Saviour  is  described  in  the  next  verse 
as  an  almighty  Redeemer,  a  fui/^tvci  U  varTo(  xoxS. 
Which  expression  of  our  author  is  agreeabltjto 
the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Jewish  writers, 
and  is  founded  on  the  very  high  notions  which 
the  Jews  entertained  of  their  great  ^oe/,  or  de- 
liverer. 

\'^er.  9-  F"'^!'  them  the  bitings  of  grasshoppers 
and  flies  kiHed.]  This  writer  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  locusti,,  for  so  I  understand  grasshop- 
pers, and  so  they  are  called,  .Judges  vii.  12. 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  46.  killed  numbers  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. This,  if  it  be  not  strictly  according  to 
truth,  very  probably  arose  from  too  literal  an 
acceptation  of  Exod.  x.  IJ.  "  Entreat  the  Lord 
that  he  may  take  away  from  n)e  this  death  on- 
ly," which  may  admit  of  another  and  fair  in- 
terpretation, without  supposing  that  the  locusts 
killed  any  persons  directly,  as  the  hail  did  : 
for  the  locusts  destroying  the  supports  of  life, 
by  eating  up  the  corn  when  ready  for  tiie  sic- 
kle, and  consuming  all  before  thera  within  the 


space  of  a  few  hours,  may,  by  consequence,  in 
bringing  a  famine,  be  said  to  kill  the  people;. in 
which  respect  Pharaoh  might  properly  call 
them,  derid/i^  locusts.  And  thus  Bochart,  "  Lo- 
custtc  homines  &  bruta  occidunt,  saltern  ex 
consequent!,  quod  aiunt,  quia  consumptis  illis 
qun3  fiiissent  vitcc  subsidio,  sic  ad  mortem  eos 
adigunt,"  vol.  iii.  p.  46;J.  Pliny's  account  of 
them  is  really  dreadful,  "  In  India  truira  pe- 
dum longitudine  esse  traduntur,  Deoruni  Ira; 
pestis  ea  intelligitur.  Namque  grandiorcs  cer- 
nuntur,  &  tanto  volant  pennarum  stridoie,  ut 
alijE  alites  credantur  ;  solemque  obnmbiant, 
soUicite  suspectantibiispopuiis  ue  suas  operiant 
terras,  suliiLiunt  quippe  vires.  JEt  tancjuam 
parnni  sit  maria  transisse,  inimciisos  tractus 
permcant,  diraque  messibus  contegunt  luibe, 
multa  contactu  aduifntcs,  omnia  veio  nioisn 
erodentes."  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  De  Locust,  c. 
S9.  See  also  Aristot.  Hist.  Anini.  lib.  v.  c.  23. 
Hoch.  Hieroz.  lib.  i,v.  c.  5.  Bacon's  Natura^l 
History,  Century  x.  Agreeable  to  this  ac- 
count of  Pliny,  is  that  of  a  learned  modern 
writer,  who  says,  "  That  tlie  number  of  locusts 
he  saw  in  Barbary,  in  the  years  175^4.  and  17?5, 
is  beyond  expression  ;  that  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  they  formed  themselves  into  large  bodies, 
appeared  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  and  dark- 
ened the  sun  ;  that  they  marched  directly  for- 
ward, climbed  over  trees,  walls,  houses,  eat  up 
every  plant  in  their  way,  and  let  nothing  es- 
cape thera.  That  the  inhabitants,  to  stop  their 
progress,  made  trenches  all  over  their  fields  and 
gardens,  and  filled  them  with  water,  or  else 
placing  in  a  row  great  quantitice  of  heath,  stub- 
ble, and  such  like  combustible  matter,  they  set 
them  on  fire  upon  the  ajiproach  of  the  locusts, 
but  all  to  no  purpose."  Shaw's  Travels,  jjage 
2o6,  257.  in  the  description  of  this  plat^ue, 
Exod.  X.  5.  it  is  said,  that  "  they  shall  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  where  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase reads,  "  they  shall  hide  the  face  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth."  But  I  should  deserved- 
ly be  thought  wanting,  in  the  respect  due  to 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  if  I  should  pass  over, 
in  silence,  that  beautiful  description  of  the 
plague  of  locusts  in  the  second  ciiapterof  Joel, 
for  there  cannot  be  a  greater,  or  more  lively  in- 
stance of  the /f///>w/'y/>OAM ;  the  prophet,  in  the 
chapter  referred  to,  represents  the  desolation 
occasioned  by  these  creatures,  whose  teeth  he 
calls  the  teelh  of  /tuns,  like  the  ravaging  of  a 
country,  or  the  storming  ot  a  city  by  an  army, 
which  description  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  analogy  is  carried  on  throughout  sp 
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properly  and  naturally,  "  In  the  regularity  of 
their  inarch,  eating  up  the  provision,  burning 
the  country,  scaling  ot'llie  walls,  running  about 
through  the  conquered  city,  breaking  into 
houses,  and  the  general  horror  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, that,  says  a  learned  author,  if  one  would 
have  described  the  outrages  of  an  army  with- 
out a  metaphor,  it  could  hardly  have  been  done 
in  more  proper  terms."  See  Micols  ConR'r. 
Part  l\  .  p.  1 J2. 

Ibid.  And  /lies  Jellied -for  theif  were  vocrthij 

to  be  punished  bif  such.^  i.  e.  says  Bochart,  they 
sorely  wounded  ihem,  and  then  sucked  their 
blood  till  they  killed  them.  And  in  this  sense 
many  commentators  understand  those  words, 
£xod.  viii.  24.  "  The  land  was  corrupted,"  or, 
as  the  margin  has  it,  "  was  destroyed  by  reason 
of  the  swarm  of  flies  ;"  to  signify  that  many  of 
the  people  were  poisoned,  or  stung  to  death  by 
them.  See  Pool's  Annotations  in  loc.  and  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  45.  where  the  LXX  read  j^a^eVt/^ii' «'?  aC 

nc   x.urofiHja.v ,  Xf  xo/tfaytr    avrvf,    as    if   a    particular 

sort  of  fly  was  meant ;  but  the  true  reading,  as 
I  have  observed  on  ch.  xii.  25.  is  xmo'^i/ai-,  which 
includes  flies  of  all  sorts,  which  through  their 
number  devoured  them.  We  read  of  creatures 
of  this  nature  so  mischievous  and  deadly,  that 
the  Greeks  thought  fit  to  have  a  particular  god  to 
deliver  them  from  them,  under  the  title  of  Mi/i- 
agros^  or  Mijiudes.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  c.  28.  Selden 
de  Dis  Syris  syntag.  2.  de  Baal-zebub.  One 
cannot  but  perceive,  in  this  punishment  of  the 
Egyptians,  a  conformity  of  it  to  the  sin  of  that 
people  ;  for  the  noise,  tumult,  and  stinging  of 
these  vengeful  animals,  answered  to  the  passion- 
ate language  and  severe  blows  of  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters,  and  might  be  designed  to  revenge 
that  hard  treatment.  Nor  is  the  justice  of  God 
less  to  be  admired  in  this  particular  also,  that 
this  plague  was  specially  calculated  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  a  nice,  effeminate,  and  luxurious 
people,  no  less  indulgent  to  themselves  than 
inhuman  to  others  :  For  what  could  be  more 
proper  or  effectual  for  humbling  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  Egypt,  or  what  a  greater  mortification 
to  their  niceness,  than  to  be  thus  tormented, 
and  beset  every  way  with  shoals  of  frogs,  and 
swarms  of  flies  and  locusts  ? 

[Ver.  lo.  To  tAfof  TO  a.v1i7raf?.x()i,  is  translated,  T/ii/ 
meicij  was  ever  btj  them ;  iNIuch  beneath  the  ori- 
ginal, which  implies,  "  Thy  mercy  came  forth 
as  against  an  adversary.''  The  word  is  used  in 
a  far  different  sense  in  Luke  x.  31,  32.]  Our 
translators,  it  is  observable,  insert  the  word  ever, 


not  confining  God's  mercy,  to  save  and  heal  his 
faithful  children,  to  this  instance  only  of  his 
goodness.  And  indeed  the  idea  of  God's  phi- 
lanthropy is  greatly  enlarged  by  understanding 
these  expressions,  and  that  in  ver.  12.  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense,  than  a  mere  deliverance 
from  the  venom  of  serpents. 

Ver.  12.  B/(/  if  icv/j  /////  zeord,  O  Lord,  ?r/</cA 
healetU  all tUini^$.'\  This  seems  to  be  spv)ken  of 
the  very  person  of  the  Aoyo? ,  and  is  undoubtedly 

taken  from  Psal.  cvii.  20.  'ATrVeiAt  rh  Acyot  aurn^ 
x/  iaTrJji  ai/'rwf,  "  lie  sent  his  word  and  healed 
them,  and  they  were  saved  from  their  destruc- 
tion." That  the  Ao'yec  is  here  meant,  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  because  it  is  certain  he  in- 
flicted the  punishment  referred  to :  For  in  Num. 
xxi.  5,  (i.  wliere  it  is  said  that  the  people  mur- 
mured against  God,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
reads,  "  They  rhurmured  against  tbe  word  of  ■ 
the  Lord  ;"  and  afterwards  it  follows,  that  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the 
people."  But  we  learn  still  more  expressly  who 
that  divine  person  was  whom  the  Israelites 
tempted,  or  spoke  against,  from  those  words  of 
St  Paul,  I  Cor,  x.  9.  "  Neither  tempt  ye  Christ, 
as  some  of  them  also  tempted,  and  were  de- 
stroyed of  serpents."  It  is  certain,  then,  that 
the  Ao'y.f  was  the  person  murmured  against,  • 
and  that  punished  them  for  it.  And  it  seems 
very  probable,  from  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist 
before  quoted,  that  it  was  he  that  likewise  cu- 
red all  them  that  were  rightly  disposed  for  a 
cure;  and  that  the  brazen  serpent  was  a  sym- 
bol of  the  presence  of  the  Aoyc^  in  particular, 
and  of  his  divine  power  and  goodness  to  heal  all 
that  truly  turned  to  him.  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase on  Num.  xx.  8.  thus  understands  it,  "Erit 
quemcunque  momorderit  serpens,  et  intuitus  fu- 
erit  ipsum,  turn  vivet,  modo  cor  ejus  directum 
fuerit  ad  nomen  verbi  Domini.  Et  fuit  quando 
mordebat  serpens  virum,  et  contemplaretur  ser- 
pentem  aineum,  et  cor  ejus  intentum  erat  in  no- 
men  verbi  Domini,  vivebat ;"  i.  e.  "  Whomso- 
ever a  serpent  shall  bite,  he  shall  be  healed,  if 
he  directs  his  heart  to  the  name  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  :  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  a  ser- 
pent, bit  any  man,  and  he  directed  his  heart  to 
the  name  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  accord- 
ingly recovered,  and  lived."  The  like  presence 
of  the  Aeye(  upon  this  occasion  of  healing,  has 
been  inferred,  by  some  learned  men,  from  John 
iii.  14.  see  Tenison  of  Idol.  p.  359.  It  may  al- 
so, according  to  Calmet,  be  understood  in  this 
farther  sense,  viz.  of  a  word  of  God's  mouth,  or 
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of"  his  holy  word."  Of  the  power  of  the  form- 
er to  heal  all  bodily  diseases,  the  centurion  in 
the  gospel  seems  to  have  been  convinced,  Matt. 
viii.  S. ;  for,  instead  of  troubling  our  Saviour  to 
come  to  his  house,  he  says,  out  of  a  principle  of 
great  faith,  "  Speak  the  word  only,  and  thy  ser- 
vant shall  be  healed."  Of  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter to  heal  all  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  to  cure 
those  that  are  broken  in  heart,  and  as  contain- 
ing a  medicine  to  heal  every  infirmity  and  sick- 
ness, St  Austine  is  to  be  understood^  when  he 
says,  "  Omnis  morbus  animae  habet  in  scriplura 
raedicamentum  suum."     In  Psal.  xxxvii. 

Ver.  13.  Thou  leadest  to  the  gates  of  hell,  and 
bringeit  up  again.l  We  meet  with  the  same 
thought,  and  almost  the  same  expression,  Tob. 
xiii.  2.  "  He  doth  scourge,  and  hath  mercy  ;  he 
leadeth  down  to  hell,  and  bringeth  up  again  ; 
neither  is  there  any  that  can  avoid  his  hand." 
The  expression,  in  both  places,  seems  to  be  ta- 
ken either  from  i  Sam.  ii.  6.  or  Deut.  xxxii. 
39.  see  also  Apoc.  i.  18.  where  Christ  is  said  to 
have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.  By  the  an- 
cients, the  place  or  receptacle  of  the  dead  is  re- 
presented as  an  house  that  has  its  doors  and 
gates  ;  and  death,  in  their  language,  as  the  gate 
or  entrance  into  hudes;  and  to  die,  or  to  descend 
into  the  grave,  is  to  go  down  to  hades,  or  to  be 
brought  to  the  gates  of  death  :  Accordingly,  to 
live  again,  is  to  leave  hades,  or  to  open  the  gates 
of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  notion  and  periphra- 
sis, so  frequent  to  be  met  with  in  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Theocritus,  Euripides,  Hesiod,  Theognis, 
6*.c.  is  the  constant  usage  of  this  phrase  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  Jewish  writers.  In  the 
xxxviiilh  of  Job,  ver.  1 7.  the  expression  is  very 
observable,  and  occurs  twice  in  the  same  verse, 
"  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto 
thee,  or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow 
of  death  ?"  By  the  like  phrase  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes the  afflicted  states  of  such  as  had  been  in 
captivity,  and  groaned  under  the  severest  hard- 
s'lips,  Psal.  cvii.  18.  where  the  expression  of 
our  version  is  again  remarkable,  and  close  to 
the  present  purpose,  "  They  were  even  hard  at 
death's  door,"  which  the  LXX  render, -'Jy/zira/iuc 
rZt  nrvycjr  tv  ^aiarv.  And  when  God  shews  his  power 
in  restoring  men  from  such  an  afflicted  state,  he 
is  then  said  in  Scripture  to  "  lift  them  up  from 
the  gates  of  death,"  Psal.  ix.  13. 

Ver.  14.  yf  7nan  inderd  killelb  through  his  ma- 
lice ;  and  the  spirit,  when  it  is  gone  forth,  retwn- 
eth  not  ;  neither  the  soul  received  up,  cometh  a- 
gam.]  St  Jerom's  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  reads, 
"  Homo  autem  occidit   quidem   per    maliciam 


animam  suam,"   which  Coverdale's  version  fol- 
lows,   "  Man   thorovv   wickedness  slayeth   hys 
awne    soule  :"  But  the  rendering  of  the  Ge- 
neva Bible  seems  preferable,    "  A  man,  indeed, 
by  his  wickedness,  may  slay  another,  but  when 
the  spirit  is  gone  forth,   it  turneth  not  again ; 
neither  can  he  call  again  the  soul  that  is  taken 
away."     And  in  this  sense  almost^all  the  com- 
mentators understand  the  words,  v'U  itxKvei  >^ux_rir 
oraj>ax>:f6ef7aK.    [But  when  the  Geneva  translators 
render  it,  "  call  again,"  one  would  think  they 
read  at-axaxeJ  for  dyuKuet.']    Our  version  seems  to 
follow    a    copy    which    read    «'Se   draKvei    ^ux^ 
-a-xfot.Knf^eli7x-  and  so  indeed  the  Syriac  and  Ara- 
bic interpreters  do  expressly  render  the  former, 
"  Spiritus  egressus  non  revertitur,   nee  redit  a- 
nima  quae  aufertur ;"   and  the  latter,  "  Egres- 
susque  spiritus   non   revertitur;  neque  redit  a- 
nima   assumpta."     According  to    Grotius,   the 
sense  is,  that  a  wicked  man  may  indeed  kill  an- 
other, but  he  cannot  hurt  or  destroy  the  soul ; 
which,  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  being 
lodged  in  its  proper  receptacle,  is  out  of  the 
power  of  man  to  injure  ;  making  the  sense  to 
be  the  same  with  Matt.  x.  28.     Calract  under- 
stands it  in  the  same  manner,  "  I'homme  n'ane- 
antira  pas  I'ame   lorsque  Dieu   I'aura  reprise  a 
lui ;"  i.  e.  "  Man  shall  not  be  able  to  destroy 
or  annihilate  the  soul,  when  God  has  taken  it 
again  to  himself;"  its  sub'stance  is  inaccessible, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  malice  and  violence. 
Com.  inloc.  That  after  death, and  before  the  day 
of  judgment,  the  souls  of  men  are  reserved  in  a 
separate  state  or  region,  a  paradise  of  comfort 
and  rest,  or  a  prison  of  misery  and  despair,  ac- 
cording to  men's  respective  behaviour,  was  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  synagogue  or  ancient 
Jews.     But  this  passage  of  our  author  not  only 
favours  such  an  opinion,  but  seems  likewise  to 
point  out  the  place  of  this  receptacle.     [If  this 
remark  is  founded  upon  our  version,  "  received 
up,"  it  is  a  mistake ;  for  ora^a\Kp9«(ra  does  not 
signify  "  received  up,"  but  "  received  from" 
the  person  who  had  it.]     It  is  remarkable,  that 
those  words  of  the  Pjalmist,  "  O  take  me  not  a- 
way  in  the  midst  of  my  days,"  Psal.  cii.2t.  are 
by  Arias  Mont,   rendered   from  the    Hebrei^', 
"  Ne  facias  me  ascendere,"  i.  e.  "  Make  me  not 
to  ascend,"  or  to  go  upwards  to  the  invisible  re- 
gion of  separate  and  departed  souls.     It  seems 
also  probable,   that  human  souls,  aficr  their  se- 
paration from  the  body,  are  carried  by  angels 
«'(  a'^/«c  avTuy  tottiiq,  Luke  xvi.  22.  into  regions  of 
bliss  or  misery,  as  ihcy  have  respectively  deser- 
ved  ;  and  in  that  intermediate  state  have  either 
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a  ravishing  foretaste,  and  pleasing  hope  of  future 
happiness,  or  wait  their  doom  and  final  sentence 
with  sad  forebodings  and  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions. 

[Ver.  15.  At  the  end  of  this  verse  something 
is  to  be  supphed,  which  is  easily  understood, 
viz.  "  however,  the  malice  of  man  may  easily  be 
avoided,"  but  (ver.  16.)  "  it  is  not  possible  to 
escape  thy  hand,"  or  power.] 

Ver.  16.  luii-  the  viigod/ij  that  denied  to  kn'nv 
ihee^  loere  scourged  bif  the  strength  of' thine  arm  ; 
zcit/i  itraiige  rains,   hails,  and  sknvers  toere  thcij 
persecuted,    8tc.]      That  proud  Pliaraoh,    who 
could  say  to  Moses,  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I 
should  obey  his  voice  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go  ;  at  length  experienced 
the  severity  of  thy  judgments,  being  persecuted 
with  storms  and  tempests  beyond  all  precedent 
and  example.     For  hail,  and   particularly  such 
dreadful   storms  of  it  as  are  described   in  the 
sacred  history,  was  quite   unusual  and  miracu- 
lous in  those  parts  of  Egypt,  where,   according 
to  Josephus,  Philo,  and  Flmy,  there  was  no  rain. 
Hence,  with  great  judgment,  they  are  said  by 
this  writer,  to  be  persecuted  with  strange  rains, 
nijvi$  aquis,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  i.  e.  rains 
falling  at  times,  or  in  places  where  it  was  not 
usual  and  customary.      Hence,  that  lash  and 
sarcasm  in  the  Psalmist,  he  gave  them  hail  for 
rain,  Psal.  cv.  32.     But  this  observation  of  new 
and  strange  rain  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all 
parts  of  Egypt,  for  in  the  maritime  parts,  and 
those  towards  ^Ethiopia,  instances  of  this  sort  of 
weather  sometimes  happen,  and  where  it  hap- 
pened hut  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  that  want  was 
supplied  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.     Thus 

Philo.    A/'yuT^cc  w  o-«faSl;^«7o!(,  x.  r.  A.      "    iEgyptUS 

liicmem  nescit,  hiemalesque  tempestates.  Haic 
circa  brumam  irroratur  parvis  rarisque  pluviis 
in  locis  dantaxat  marilinMS,  supra  Memphim 
autem  nullas  omnino  sentit — restagnationes  Nili 
arva  satis  fcecundant,  ut  Naturs;  de  Imbribus 
iEgypto  providere  nonsit  opus."  De  Mose,  lib.  i. 
Ibid.  With  hails  and  showers  were  they  perse- 
cuted, that  iheij  could  not  avoid.']  Ka'i  xolxo-Iolk  5 
Ji/nffoic  %io)iijJk%ti>i  ci7rctfai%roi(.  [With  hails  and 
storms  of  r^n.j  If  we  retain  dTrafaflhtu:,  which 
is  the  reading  la  niost  editions,  I  think  it  should 
be  rendered,  severe,  or  extreme  (see  note  on  ver. 
4.)  rather  than  inevitable  ;  for  if  the  Egyptians 
could  not  avoid  this  plague  of  hail,  but  through 
it,  and  the  fire  mingled  with  it,^  were  unavoid- 
ably to  be  destroyed,  why  did  God,  according  to 
Moses's  account,  Exod.  ix.  19.  direct  the  ser- 
vants of  Phuaok  to  g-ithar  their  cattle,  and  all 


that  they  had  in  the  field  into  their  houses,  or 
what  reed  of  this  caution  and  warning,  if  their 
doom  was  fixed,  and  they  could  not  avoid  it  ?  I 
think  therefore  this  docs  not  relate  to  all  the 
Egyptians,  but  to  such  obstinate  and  careless 
ones  among  tbem,  as  regarded  not  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  but  left  their  servants  and  cattle  in  the 
field,  and  these  perished  by  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  hail ;  which  is  no  wonder,  since  the  hail 
was  of  an  uncommon  bigness.     The  Complut. 

edition  reatls,  ;^a\a'^aif  5  'iuG^-on  hanlfxaci  x-ra^aljiiri:;, 

i.  e.  they  were  severely,  and  without  mercy, 
persecuted  by  these,  and  at  length  consumed  by 
them  and  the  lightning  intermixed.  Tlie  Vul- 
gate and  Coverdale  omi:  this  word  in  their  ver- 
sion, and  Calmet,  m  his  Comment.  Philo's  ac- 
count of  this   plague  agrees  with  our  author, 

(po^Xf  ut%r,   ^OLKxlxr  vrcKt^h  ^  fixdeiar.    k.  t,  *..    "  Plu- 

viae  vehenientes,  plunma  &.  alte  exaggera- 
ta  grando,  ventorum  confligentium  &  obstre- 
pentium  procellai"  (storms  of  wind,  showers,  as 
it  is  rendered  in  our  version,  diminish  the  terror 
of  the  idea,  and  is  too  mild  a  tennj  "  nubium 
fragores,  fulgetra  &-  tonilrua  altevtja  crebraque, 
assidua  fulmina,  longe  prodigiosissima  specie." 
And  a  little  after,  he  describes  the  consequence 
of  this  storm  in  much  the  same  terms,  "  Nott 
paucis  animantibus  simul  exitio  full,  turn  fri- 
goris  rigore,  turn  gravi  lapidatiune  cadenLis  vulgo 
grandinis,  turn  etiam  ignis  consumptione."  De 
Mose,  lib.  i.  It  is  observable  here,  that  three  . 
of  the  elements,  though  contrary  and  repugnant 
in  their  powers  and  qualities,  were  in  confede- 
racy, and  united  against  this  obstinate  people^ 
the  air  in  the  thunder,  the  water  in  the  bail,  and 
the  fire  in  the  lightning,  which  contrast  Miltoii 
thus  beautifully  expresses  in  a  few  words, 

Fierce  rain,  vjith  liglittiing  mixt,  tcntfr  •withjire 
In  ruin  reconciled.  Parad.  Reg.  B.  IV. 

and  this  God  did  to  shew  that  he   was  Lord  ot 
universal  nature. 

Ver.  17,  18,  19.  Tor,  xihich  is  most  to  beK'on- 
dered  at,  the  fire  had  more  force  in  the  xvater  that 
quencheth  uH  things — Sometimes  the  flame  nas 
mitigated  that  it  might  not  burn  ttp  the'^bcustslhat 
were  sent  against  the  ungodlij — /it  anvther  time 
it  bur  net  h  nen  in  the  mid^t  of  ttater,  above  the 
power  of  fire,  that  it  might  destro'.j  the  Jruits  of 
an  unjust  land]  One  cannot  help  observing 
many  marvellous  qualities  and  efiects  in  the 
fire  sent  from  heaven  to  punish  the  Egyptians : 
I.  That  it  kept  hurning,  though  mixed  with 
rains  and  hail  j  and,  instead  of  being  quenched 
bv  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  became  the  more  violent  for  it,  as. 
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if  the  water  nourished  it,  and  helped  to  inflame 
it ;  not  unlike,  says  Calmet,  that  fire  which  fell 
from  the  Lord,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacri- 
fice, and  licked  up  the  water  in  the  trench, 
which  the  prophet  Elijah  had  ordered  to  be 
poured  upon  the  altar,  and  the  wood  in  great 
abundance,  to  make  the  miracle  more  glorious 
and  unquestionable,  i  Kings  xviii.  39,  40.  a. 
That  this  fire,  liail,  &c.  happened  in  Egypt, 
where  such  storms  were  unusual,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  except  the  land  of 
Goshen ;  whereas  other  storms  of  lightning  and 
hail  generally  reach  but  a  little  way  in  com- 
parison, and  fall  within  a  small  compass.  3.  It 
melted  not  the  hail  with  which  it  was  mixed. 
Philo  gives  the  same  account  of  the  lightnings, 
.S-£:>'/K  ha.  t'k<:  x«'«'^'-f,  "•  T-  ^-  "  Vulgo  per  Grandi- 
•nem  in  tanta  Naturae  repugnantia  gra-santia, 
tamen  nee  eam  liquabant,  r>ec  ab  Cit  extingue- 
bantur,  sed  eadem  usque  duraniia,  &  sursum 
deorsum  cursitantia,  grandinem  incolunieni  con- 
servabant."  De  Mose,  lib.  i.  4.  The  lightning 
and  hail  spared  all  the  cattle  and  fruits  of  the 
Israelites,  but  destroyed  both  man  and  beast, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  among  the  Egyptians. 
luistlii.  It  never  burnt,  or  hurt  any  of  those 
beasts  that  were  sent  to  plague  the  Egyptians, 
as  if  it  had  sense  and  reason  to  know  and  dis- 
tinguish them.  Cappellus  objects  against  our 
author  for  supposing  that  the  animals,  which 
were  sent  in  the  former  plagues,  still  subsisted 
in  Egypt ;  for,  says  he,  before  the  sei»ding  of 
the  hghtning  and  hail,  "Ranae,  xwo'^i/a,  &  omnia 
animalcula  prius  in  ^gyptios  immissa  pridem 
fuerant  abducto  &  extincta."  Gens,  in  lib.  Sap. 
Sol.  i.  c.  the  frogs,  and  flies,  and  such  other 
animals  as  infested  the  Egyptians,  before  the 
hail,  were  gone  and  extinct,  which  indeed  is 
agreeable  to  Moses's  account,  Exod.  viii.  11,  31. 
Calmet  endeavours  to  account  for  this  difficulty 
two  ways.  i.  That  by  beu^t.i -dm  meant  the  lice, 
which  still  might  remain  upon  man  and  beast  un- 
touched by  the  fire,  there  being  no  mention  of 
their  ceasing,  or  being  destroyed,  in  the  history 
of  Moses,  as  there  is  of  the  frogs  and  flies.  2. 
That  by  fire,  may  be  meant  those  occasional 
fires,  which  the  Egyptians  kindled  to  drive  a- 
way  the  flies,  Stc.  which  had  no  effect  upon 
them,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  f>ower  over 
them.  But,  I  think,  the  first  solution  agrees 
not  with  the  account  of  the  same  animals, 
ch.  xix.  21.  where  they  are  described,  by  this 
writer,  to  be  such  as  xvulked  in  thejlames,  which 
suits  not  with  a  diminutive  and  almost  invisible 
animalcule.     Nor  does  the  second  remove  the 


objection  ;  for  artificial  fires,  or  such  as  are  u- 
sually  made  to  disperse  noxious  animals,  seem 
not  here  spoken  of,  for  the  context  shews  that 
lightning  is  here  meant,  or  the  fire  of  God  from 
heaven,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  ungodly. 
Instead  of  ofiering  any  forced  interpretation,  I 
must  ingenuously  acknov\Jedge  that  our  author, 
in  this  particular,  seems  to  have  exceeded  his- 
torical truth,  and  to  have  used  a  rhetorical  ex- 
aggeration, to  make  God's  dealing  with  the  E- 
gyptians  appear  more  terrible,  which  may  he 
observed  also  in  his  account  of  manna,  and  thi; 
Egyptian  darkness,  in  the  next  chapter,  where 
many  additional  circumstances  are  inserted  pur- 
posely desgned  to  raise  terror  and  surprise, 
and  to  heighten  the  description,  which  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  account  of  Moses,  or  the 
Pialmist. 

Ibid.  For  th?  worhl jJghteth  for  the  rig'iteous.'] 
This  is  true,  whether  applied  to  particular  per- 
sons, as  Moses,  David,  &.c.  or  to  whole  nations. 
It  is  particularly  visible  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
theocracy,  and  God  their  king  and  leader ;  at 
different  times  he  commands  the  several  ele- 
ments in  their  favour.  The  air  thunders,  and 
his  arrows  go  abroad,  to  assist  Joshua,  the  con- 
ductor of  his  people  ;  the  sun  stands  still  to 
prolong  their  victory  ;  the  fire  consumes  Kcraii 
and  his  rebellious  accomplices  ;  the  waters 
stand  on  a  heap  to  make  a  way  for  his  chosen ; 
the  earth  at  one  time  opens  her  mouth  for  ven- 
geance, and  at  another,  her  bosom  for  mercy  ; 
Egypt,  at  his  command,  becomes  a  desolation, 
and  Goshen  another  paradise.  This  discretion- 
ary power  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,) 
in  the  elements,  that  are  vague  and  insensible, 
and  a  sort  of  wisdom  to  determine  when,  where, 
and  how  to  act,  and  with  what  degree  of  vio- 
lence to  discharge  themselves,  is  finely  repre- 
sented in  the  original.  Job  xxxviii.  36.  which, 
according  to  the  late  accurate  translation,  runs 
thus,  "  Quis  posuit  in  jactibus  vagis  sapientiam, 
aut  quis  dedit  Phaenomeno  distinctam  intelli- 
gentiam  ?"  This  fine  thought,  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  context,  is  wholly  lost  in  our  version, 
nor  do  the  LXX  succeed  better  in  their  tran- 
slation, T/(  4    iluHi  yvirai^iv  v^a.(!fji%lo(  uo^ldv,  >i  nromiKli' 

tcrr  tTTK'f./jty.t.  Grey's  lib.  Job.  p.  272.  See  also 
Mercer  in  loc. 

Ver.  20.  Instead  ichn-eof  thou,  fcdde.st  iliine 
oKn  people  with  aniieVs  food!\  Called  also  am- 
hrosia,  yim  iy.C^ofiluc  r^ofHt,  ch.  xiXi  21.  See 
Note  on  that  place.  We  are  not  hence  to  ima- 
gine, that  angels  eat  this  sort  of  food,  but  it  j^ 
Aa 
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so  called,  either  to  signify  its  excellency  above 
common  food,  oi*  because  God  gave  them  manna 
from  the  habitation  of  angels ;  and  thus  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  on  Psal.  Ixxviii.  under- 
stands it ;  or  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  an  in- 
stance of  singular  honour,  and  special  dignity 
to  the  Israelites  to  be  attended  by  such  mes- 
senger :  On  either,  or  all  these  accounts,  it 
is  in  the  next  words,  properly  called,  bread 
from  heaveiiy  and  so  it  is  styled  Exod.  xvi. 
4.  See  Theodoret  on  Psal.  Ixxviii.  23.  By  St 
Paul  it  is  called,  spiritual  tneat^  i  Cor.  x.  3.  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  taken  by  many  of  the  fathers, 
as  an  emblem  of  God's  word,  and  by  others, 
of  the  Eucharist  in  particular,  whose  saving  vir- 
tue  the  manner  of  nourishment,  by  manna,  has 
been  thought  mystically  to  represent ;  for  where- 
as manna  was  in  substance  very  small,  but  yet 
gave  great  strength  and  vigour  to  the  body,  it 
was  a  proper  image  of  the  power  of  spiritual 
food,  which  being  invisible,  yet  gives  life  and 
nourishment  more  truly  and  perfectly  than  gross 
and  solid  meats.  And  thus  they  interpret  the 
words  of  Moses,  Deut.  viii.  3.  "  Therefore  he 
fed  thee  with  manna — that  he  might  teach  thee 
that  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live." 

Ibid.  And  didst  send  them  from  heaven,  bread 
prepared  xciihout  their  labour i]  By  heaven  we  are 
not  here  to  understand  that  very  place,  where 
the  great  and  glorious  presence  of  God  is  more 
immediately  manifested ;  for  it  is  certain  the 
manna  descended  only  from  the  clouds,  and 
therefore  our  Saviour  tells  the  Jews,  Moses  gave 
you  not  that  bread  from  heaven,  John  vi,  32. 
{But  this,  I  believe,  was  not  spoken  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  to  that  intent,  viz.  lest  the  Jews 
should  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  manna 
came  from  heaven,  whereas  it  came  only  from 
the  clouds  ;  but  the  meaning  of  it  I  take  to  be 
this :  "  The  bread  which  Moses  gave  you  (for- 
merly) was  not  the  heavenly  bread  ;  but  my 
Father  (now)  giveth  you  the  heavenly  bread, 
the  true  heavenly  bread,"  of  which  Moses's 
bread  was  only  a  type. J  It  is  said  to  be  bread 
prepared  without  their  labour,  because  it  fell 
every  night  round  about  the  habitations  of  the 
Israelites,  and  was  ready  every  morning  for  their 
use.  Instead  of  labour  to  subdue  the  earth,  and 
rain  to  make  it  fruitful,  God  sent  showers  of 
manna,  which  supplied  the  place  of  corn,  and 
was  ready  prepared  for  them.  And  this  made 
their  ingratitude  the  greater,  because  they,  at 
length,  despised    this    heavenly    nourishment, 


which  they  were  at  no  labour  or  e^t|)ence  about. 
Hence,  or  from  its  being  thus  always  ready, 
says  De  Muis,  and  with  him  agrees  Dr  Ham- 
mond (see  Comment,  on  Psal.  Ixxiii.)  it  was 
called  manna,  from  the  Hebrew  verb,  mJD  itut- 
nah,  which  signifies  to  prepare  or  make  ready. 
The  common  etymology  of  manna  he  con- 
demns, as  if  it  was  so  called  from  the  Israelites 
doubting  about,  and  examining  what  it  was ;  for 
though  ID  man,  in  the  Qialdec  and  Syriac,  may 
have  such  a  sense,  yet  it  has  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
which  was  the  language  of  the  Israelites ;  and 
therefore  he  blames  Josephus,  who  was  a  Jew, 
for  so  understanding  and  explaining  it.  The 
LXX  use  the  same  periphrasis,  and  render  r/ir/ 
riro ;  a  jb'  rileirar  ri  rit,  to  whicli  agrees  our  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  place. 

Ibid.  Able  to  content  evenj  man^s  delight,  and 
agreeing  to  eienj  taste. ^  Dr  Grabe  thinks 
hxiJotltL,  as  the  common  editions  have  it,  should 
be  'id-xpAcL,  Imbentem,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
old  Latin  translations.  Proleg.  tom.  ult.  cap.  4. 
[Which  is  explained  by  the  next  sentence,  adapt- 
ed to  evenj  taste.  Query,  Whether  nlorii*  may 
not  here  signify  taste,  relish,  as,  1  think,  it  does 
somewhere  in  Job.]  The  Jewish  doctors,  from 
ancient  tradition,  maintain,  that  manna  had  in 
it  all  manner  of  pleasant  and  agreeable  tastes, 
according  to  men's  different  palates,  and  all  the 
I'elish  that  could  be  desired  in  any  food,  being  a 
complete  epitome  of  every  thing  nice  and  deli- 
cate. The  Syriac  renders  it,  "  Panem  omni 
dulcedine  suaviorem,  cunctisque  saporibus  ju- 
cundiorem,"  But  the  scripture  does  not  seem 
to  represent  manna  as  having  any  high  Gou, 
nor  have  we  any  hint  from  Moses's  writings  of 
its  being  so  variously  delightsome  to  the  palate, 
as  the  author  of  this  book  seems  to  suggest.  See 
Shuckford's  Connec.  vol.  iii.  p.  10.  This  notion 
of  manna  accommodating  itself  in  so  great  a 
variety  to  the  several  palates  of  those  that  eat  it, 
is  most  probably  a  rabbinical  conceit,  lest  the 
Israelites  being  confined  to  one  sort  of  food, 
always  of  the  same  taste,  for  so  many  years  to- 
gether, should  seem  to  be  treated  with  hardship. 
It  j^lainly  appears  from  the  books  of  Exodus 
and  Numbers,  that  manna,  however  delicious, 
was  but  of  one  taste,  like  wafers  made  with  ho- 
ney, Exod.  xvi.  31.  and  it  appears  yet  more  fully 
from  their  bold  and  presumptuous  complaint 
about  it,  calling  it  in  scorn,  drif  meat.  Numb, 
xi.  16.  for  which  no  pretence  or  ground  can  be 
conceived,  if  manna  had  all  that  variety  of 
agreeable  tastes,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it 
bv  some  Jewish  writers.    Or  what  occasion  was- 
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taere  for  their  still  requiring  V.^aualx  TaT<  -^v^vTc 
avTur,  as  the  LXX  render  Psal.  Ixxviii.  18.  meat 
tor  their  souls,  i.  e.  to  feed  their  fancies  and 
lusts,  if  this  alone  was  so  complete,  as  to  inL-lude 
every  relish,  and  satisfy  every  desire. 

Ver.  21.  For  l/ij  sustenance  declured  tin/  szceet- 
ness  tint')  thij  c!ni(lren.~\  i.  e.  The  manna,  the 
sustenance  which  thou  providcst  for  thy  people, 
as  it  tasted  when  newly  fallen  like  honey,  so  was 
it  boih  an  instance,  and  an  emblem  of  thy 
tender  love  and  kindness  for  them.  Some  of 
the  ancient  fathers  read  here,  thy  substance,  in- 
stead of  thy  sustenance,  understanding  by  it  the 
xiyof.  Thus  "  Fulgentius,  Substantiam  enim 
tuam,  &.  dulcedinem  tuam  quam  in  fiUos  habes, 
cstendebas,"  which  is  the  very  reading  of  St  Je- 
rom's  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  and  urges  this  pas- 
sage to  prove  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Kiyoc, 
who  was  that  living  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven.  Arrian.  Object.  Discus.  Nazianz.  Orat. 
49.  and  in  this  sense  Philo  expounds   manna, 

calling  it  rht  tsrjijQuTatof    Tur    oy'lav    hiyet.       HuetiuS 

also  understands  it  in  the  same  manner, 
Demonst.  Evang.  p.  624.  Edit.  Paris.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  are  countenanced 
herein  by  the  Vulgate,  which  renders,  "  Sub- 
stantia enim  tua  dulcedinem  tuam  ostendebat  ;" 
and  by  the  Greek,  which  reads,  uVora^/V  <nt,  and 
by  the  Arabic  version,  which  has,  "  Figura  tua 
dulcedinem  tuam  praebuit  liberis  tuis,"  thy  image 
communicated  thy  sweetness  to  thy  children. 
The  commentators  in  general  undervtand  it  in 
the  first  sense,  of  that  nourishment  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  which  was  a  repeated  evi- 
dence, and  a  proof  always  new  of  God's  good- 
ness to  his  chosen.  Dr  Grabe  places  aVoVa^fc  in 
the  text,  to  denote,  I  suppose,  the  manner  of 
the  falHng,  or  dropping  of  the  manna. 

Ibid.  And  serciug  lo  the  appetite  of  the  eater, 
tempered  itself  to  every  man's  liking.']     T«  Si  t« 

/utlixtftxTt.  Calmet  says,  that  the  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  is,  "  Obeying  the  will  of  him 
that  gave  it,"  De  celui  qui  ladonnoit,  it  chang- 
ed itself  into  that  which  every  man  desired. 
Comm.  in  loc.  [But  this  is  quite  wrong.  Our 
version  is  very  good.  Calmet  seems  not  to  have 
understood  this  signification  of  orjiwftfej3^a/.]  The 
joining  o(  vTrnjil-Z,  to  i/VcVaa-/f,  or  aVora|;c,  as  Grabc 
has  it,  may  seem  harsh  and  unusual  ;  but  this 
is  according  to  the  Attick  dialect,  which  joins 
sometimes  a  feminine  substantive,  and  mascu- 
line adjective,  [^r^a-nfila,  is  not  to  be  joined  to 
uVorsKr/f,  but  agrees  with  otfloc,  ver.  20.  The 
place  should  be  distinguished  thus  :  'Af^oVwr  ytij- 


8tc.     This  author  is  not  an  Attick  writer,  but  a 
downright  Alexandrian.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  much  more  pious  and  good  man,  than  a  skilful 
writer  or  good  Grecian.]     There  may  be  three 
senses  given  of  this  place  ;  the  first  opinion  is, 
that  the  manna  changed  its  taste  according  to 
the  will  and  desire  of  those  that  used  it,  which 
is  the  common  acceptation,  and  is  the  sense  of 
the  Syriac  and  Arabick  versions,  the  latter  reads, 
"  Ej usque  sapor  immutabatur  apud  eum  cui 
offerebatur,   &-  subministrabat  ei  summum  ap- 
petitus  sui,   in  qualibuscunque  saporibus  cxop- 
tasset."     But  this  being  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going verse,  seems  needless  to   be   repeated  by 
the  author.     The  second  sense  therefore  is,  that 
the  quantity  of  it  served,  or  was  according  to  the 
appetite  of  the  eater,  being  ordered  and  appoint- 
ed to  be  gathered  by    every  man  according  to 
his  eating,  and  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
his  family.     Or  the  meaning  may  be,  according 
to  others,  that  the  manna  suited  itself  only  to 
the  appetite  and  taste  of  every  good  and  thank- 
ful eater,  but  had  none  of  that  agreeable  variety 
in  it  to  a  wicked  and  profane  one.     And  this  is 
thought,  by  learned  men,  to  be  the  meaning  of 
St  Austin,  where  he  says,  "  In  -primo  populo 
unicuique  manna  secundum  propriam  volun- 
tatemin  ore  sapiebat,"  Epist.  118.  /.  e.  asMrMede 
expounds  it,  the  manna  was  unto  every  man's 
taste,  according  unto  his  will,  or  as  he  was  in- 
clined and  disposed,  B.  I.  Disc.  46.  Fagius  in 
Num.  c.  xi.  Lyra,  from  rabbinical  tradition  says, 
that  it  had  the  taste  of  any  sort  of  fi-ih  or  fowl 
according  to  the  wish  of  him  that  eat  it,  but 
then  with  St  Austin  he  restrains  the  privilege  of 
finding  in  the  manna  the  taste  of  what  they  most 
loved  to  the  righteous,  or  God's  faithful  servants 
only  ;  with  respect  to  all  others   it  admitted  of 
no  alteration,  and  some  have  asserted  that  to  a 
wicked,  as  being  a  vitious  taste,  it  was  quite  in- 
sipid. The  reasoning  of  the  same  learned  father 
against  manna  having  all  sorts  of  tastes  indiffe- 
rently to  all  is  very  strong  :  "  To  what  purpose 
did  the  Israelites  murmur  against  God,  and  his 
servant  Moses,  for  want  of  meat,  and  their  Egyp- 
tian  food  in  the  wilderness  ?  Might  they  not 
have  found  the  taste  of  what  they  wanted  and 
desired  in  the  manna,  if  indeed  it  changed  its 
nature  according  to  the  wisti  and  liking  of  the 
eater  .■"'  and  therefore  he  confines  this  miracul- 
ous alteration  to  the  good  and  obedient  only, 
Retractat.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  8*.  20.     From  this  sup. 
posed  quality  in  the  manna,  Mr  Mede  runs  tha 
parallel  between  it  and  the  eucharist,  which  may 
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be  considered  as  spiritual  manna,  that  as  there 
were  unworthy  receivers  of  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness,   to  whom  the  manna   was   merely 
such,  without  any  alteration,  so  this  acts  diffe- 
rently upon  the  souls  of  men  ;  in  wicked  ones, 
it  produces  no   change  for   the  better,   no  im- 
provement   or  addition  of  good   qualities,  but 
upon  the  well-disposed  it  has  most  excellent 
effects,   administers  great  comfort  to  them,  and 
an  inward  satisfaction,  far  beyond  any  sensible 
sweetness,  according  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
the  dispenser  of  all  graces,  sees  it  most  needful 
for  men's  spiritual  exigencies,  either  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  weakness,  or  to  enlighten   them 
in  their  doubts,    or  to  forward  their  progress  in 
the  ways  of  godliness,  in  loc.  citat.  Messieurs  du 
Port  Royal,  have  the  same  reflexion.  Comment. 
in  loc, 

Ver.  22,  2,3.    Bui  snmv  onrl  ice  endured  the 
fire,  and  me'ted  tiot,  that  thei  might  know  thatjire 
burning  in  the  had,  and  sparkling  \J)lazmg^  in  the 
rain,  did  destroy,  the  f'rnits  of  tlie  enemiM — Hut 
this  again  dtd  even  forget  his  ozcn  strength,  that 
the  righteous    might  be   nourished.^     Manna  is 
here  called  snow  and  ice,  from  its  likeness,  says 
Calmet,  to  the  hoar  frost,  or  drops  of  dew  fro- 
zen, to  which  Moses  compares  it,  Exod.  xvi. 
l4.  and  from  its  soluble  quality  ot  melting  in 
the  sun.  and  turning  to  water,  as  snow  and  ice 
does,  hence  called,   an  icy   kind  of  heavenly 
meat,    ch.  xix.   21.  of  a  nature  apt  to  melt, 
which  the  Vulgate   renders,  "  Quae  facile  dis- 
solvebatur  sicut  glacies."    A  comparison  is  car- 
ried on  here  between  the  effect  of  the  lightning 
mixed  with  hail  upon  the  fruits  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  that  of  the  tire  upon  the  manna  of 
the  Israelites ;  that  as  the  former  burnt  intensely 
and  unusually  for  the  destruction  of  their  trees 
and  plants,  so  the  latter  lost,  or,  as  the  author 
elegantly  expresses  it,  purposely  forgot  its  own 
strength,  for  the  others  preservation  and  nou- 
rishment.    Hence   the  Israelites   might  easily 
perceive  the  hand  of  God  against  their  enemies, 
and  his  interposition   in   their    favour,    when 
lightning,  even  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
being  mixed  with  rain  and  hail,  could  occasion 
such  a  desolation,  as  if  its  violence  was  rather 
increased  than  abated  ;  and  the  fire  itself,  tho' 
in  its  full  strength,   could  not  dissolve  the  food 
•ppointed  for  their  nouiiihrnent,  though  natu- 
rally disposed  to  melt. 

[Ver.  23.  Again.  TiaA/r,  "  on  the  contra- 
ry, on  the  other  side,"  as  a.ii-roi.\t>  is  rightly 
translated,  ch.  xix.  5i.  See  upon  xiii.  8.  It 
iKoald  have  beeo  clearer  thus  :  T'  avrl  (for  t»  rt>) 


%i  rsxxtv,  'iva.  t^x^vti  Ii'kxici,  t!?c    iliac    itrikiMrn    (not 

i7riKiK?u3-oti,  which  the  construction  will  not  ad- 
mit of.)  Xyn'/xwc.  Which  is  the  readmg  of 
the  best  copies,  except  raCri  for  nro.  Transla- 
ted thus — "  of  the  enemies ;  and  that  the  same 
fire,  on  the  other  hand,  did  forget  even  its  own 
power,"  &c.] 

Ver.  24    For  the  creature  that  serveth  thee, 
tcho  art  the  maker,  increa.selh  his  streu^tli  against 
the  tntrighieiitis  fur  their  iiHiiishment,  and  abateth 
his  strength  fvr  the  benefit  of  such  as  put  their 
trwt  in  thee.']     [^FTiJemlui  ^  tn'tlcii ;  properly,  "  is 
stretched  out  and  slackened."    The  metaphor  is 
taken  from  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument 
or  bow,  which  are  strewed  up,  or  let  down,  as 
there  is  occasion.]     The   author  here  speaks  of 
the  same  creature  which  he  treated  of  in  the 
precedent  verses,  viz.  the  element  of  tire,  which 
was  fiercer  and  more  powerful  in    the    water, 
when   it  was  ordered  to  a.fflict  the  Egyptians, 
but  abated  its  fury  to  contribute  to  the  good  and 
advantage  of  the  Israelites.     This  obedience  of 
fire  to  the  will  of  its  Maker,  appeared  remark- 
ably in  the  double  effect  of  the  fiery  furnace, 
which  lost  its  power  over  those  saints  that  were 
in  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  "  the  smell  of 
the  fire  had  not  passed  upon  them  ;"  and  yet, 
through  its  exceeding  fierceness,  slew  those  that 
were  without  it,  as  if  it  acted  where  it  was  not, 
increasing  its   .strength  against  the   unrighteous 
for  their  punishment,  and  abating  its  strength 
for  the   benefit  of  such  as   put  their  trust  in 
God,  Dan.  iii.     We  may  also   understand  this 
place  in  a  larger  sense,  vix.  that  the  whole  cre- 
ation serveth  its  maker,  and  thus  x'/ai?  is  used, 
Rom.  viii.  22.  In  which  sense  it  should  be  like- 
wise taken  in  the  three  foregoing  verses ;  see 
Wall  in  loc.     And  indeed  some  of  the  old  ver- 
sions plainly  favour  this  general  meaning.    The 
Syriac,  in  particular,  renders  here,  "  Tibi  enim 
tota  creatura  tua  subjecta  est ;"  and  St  Jerom's 
Bible,  as  it  is  called,  renders,  "  Omnia  transfi- 
gurata  gratiie  tuae  deserviebant,"  which  Cover- 
dale's  translation  follows.     And  indeed  the  ob- 
servation is  equally  true  of  the  other  elements, 
all  of  which  wait  upon  God,  and  follow  his  ap- 
pointment, either  for  mercy  or  judgment  ;  and 
when  the  creatures  do  exceed  their  natural  pow- 
ers,  it  is  by  the  will  and  particular  direction  of 
their  Creator  ;  for  inanimate  beings  have  certain 
fixed  and  general  laws  of  their  creation,  which 
of  themselves    they    cannot    pass.     Hence  the 
Psalmist,  speaking  of  those  things  which  are 
often  the  causes  of  great  calamities  in  the  world, 
says,  "  Tire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours,  winds 
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and  storms,  fulfil  bis  wovd  or  pleasure,"  Psal. 
cxiviii.  8.  Philo,  in  his  descriplion  of  the  E- 
gyptian  plagues,  observes  of  all  the  elements, 
uliJt  our  author  does  of  fire  in  particular,  that 
God  makes  use  of  them  occasional'y,  as  his  in- 
struments, to  destro-  a  guilty  land  ;  at  one  time 
lie  employs  them  for  the  production  of  things, 
or  the  preservation  of  persons  ;  and  at  another, 
the  very  same  are  made  scourges  and  messen- 
gers of  vengeance,  Ta  toix^x  tm  arat'Jic,  y>j,  5  iJluf, 
^  Kiif,  5  o-u'ji  iwiliHirUi,  X.  T.  K.  "  Elementa  uni- 
versi,  terra,  aqua,  aer,  ignis,  ex  quibus  mundus 
con-tat,  de  sententia  Dei  opt  max.  infesta  ad 
evastandam  i;npioruni  regionem  inferuntur,  im- 
perium,  potemiamque  qua  Deus  utitur,  osten- 
dentia  ;  qui  quidem  eadem  salutariter  ad  rerum 
procreationem  temperet,  et  cum  commodum 
est,  ad  impiorum  exitium  convertat."  De  Vita 
Mo.sis,  lib.  i. 

Ver.  25.  There  fitre  even  then  xeas  il  altered  into 
all  fustiions,  anil  ivas  vbedirnl  to  thif  ^race  that 
ujuiisheth  all  tinniii,  according  tj  the  desire  of 
theiii  that  had  need.]  i.  e.  says  Calmet,  the  fire 
ro  obey  the  order  of  its  Maker,  and  to  fulfil  the 
designs  of  his  providence,  was  variously  altered, 
and  acted  not  only  in  a  different  but  contrary 
manner.  It  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  it  spared  those  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
Egypt;  it  burnt  even  in  water;  in  the  wil- 
derness it  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  power  at 
all,  and  affected  not  even  that  which  was  of  a 
nature  apt  to  melt.  And  herein  it  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  God's  mercy,  for  so  he  understands 
grace  here,  as  Vatabhis  likewise  does,  rendering 
,  here  "  benignitati  tuae ;"  which,  as  it  takes  care 
of  mankind  in  general,  so  in  particular  it  provides 
for  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  good  and 
faithful,  according  as  they  ask  or  need  it,  isrfo(  rr.t 
ric  ltoft(>u¥  ^fKKTit, "  pro  indigentium  v  cto,"  says  the 
Arabic.  Junius  renders  very  unaccountably, 
"  ad  voluptatem  gentium  ;"  but  undoubtedly  this 
is  a  mistake  ;  the  true  reading  there,  I  suppose, 
was,  but  corrupted  by  some  accident,  "  Ad  vo- 
luntatem  indigentium."  According  to  other 
expositors,  manna  is  here  meant,  which  was  al- 
tered into  all  fashions  or  tastes,  agreeably  lo 
the  desire  of  the  users  in  general,  or  such  in  par- 
ticular who  eat  it  with  faith  and  thanksgiving  ; 
in  which  sense  they  understand  tJ»  liofiitur  in  the 
original,  and  the  marginal  reading  seems  to  fa- 
vour it.  This,  though  exactly  the  sense  of  the 
20th  and  2 1st  verses,  and  so  seemingly  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  repcared  here,  is  yet  communi- 
cated by  the  ancient  versions,  particnlarly  the 
Arabic,  which  reads,  "*  Proptetca  donura  tuum 


in  rem  quamlibet  tunc  immutabatur,  et  in 
omni  cibo  pro  indigentium  voto  subserviebat. 
It  is  observable,  first,  that  lufioi,  in  the  origin- 
al, is  here  rendered  gi/t,  and  not  grace,  as  our 
translators  have  it,  i.  e.  the  gift  of  manna,  call- 
ed here,  by  way  of  excellence,  and  its  extensive 
use,  travroTyafd.  2r////,  It  is  probable  that  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  interpreters  followed  different 
copies  from  the  present,  or  however  differently 
pomted,  for  both  of  them  have  Saj>ea  in  the  no- 
minative case.  If  this,  indeed,  was  the  true 
reading,  it  would  answer  to  the  same  thought 
and  expression  a  little  above,  ver.  21.  TH  i7n9ufiiit 
vTHfiJar,  but  there  seems  no  necessity  to  alter  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek,  for  x'J'V/f  may  be 
understood  of  fire,  and  laftoi  of  manna.  And 
fire,  which  in  one  verse  serveth  the  maker,  may 
in  another  be  properly  enough  said  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  gift,  i.  e.  to  the  preparation  of 
the  manna,  by  God's  appointment,  and  be 
seemingly  altered  in  its  quahties  with  regard 
to  it.  1  take  the  whole,  from  the  iplh  verse  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  to  be  one  continued  re- 
flection on  the  circumstance  mentioned  ver. 
27.  that  manna  endured  the  fire  in  all  methods 
of  preparing  and  dressing  it  by  fire,  and  yet  e- 
vaporated  with  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun 
only.  If,  indeed,  by  kVok,  ver.  24.  we  under- 
stand the  creation,  we  may  then  lake  this  place 
too  in  a  more  general  sense  ;  viz.  that  because 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  had 
a  conceit  that  there  were  some  gods  of  the  earth, 
others  of  the  air,  some  that  ruled  the  fire,  and 
others  the  water,  therefore  the  true  God  altered 
the  elements  into  ail  fashions  ;  for  he  chastised 
the  Egyptians,  not  only  by  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  but  the  air  thundered,  and  his  lightnings 
went  abroar!,  that  so  he  might  teach  them,  that 
he  was  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  elements,  and. 
that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  supreme  Lord  of 
universal  nature.. 

[Ibid.  T>;  mavol^o^a  cv  lufvj.  vTrn^ijti.  The  an- 
cient versions,  and  the  sense  suggest  a  much  bet- 
ter readmg,  Aix  tvt«  ^  tot.  «c  ■nraV'Ja  f^iluyhiijcfiUn  (or 

&c.  Tiierefore  then  also  thy  all-nourishing  gift 
(manna)  was  altered  into  all  fashions,  and  was 
subservient,  according  to  the  desire  of  those  who 
had  need.j 

Ver.  26.  That  thif  ctiildren' might  know  that  it 
M  not  the  groiting  of  fruits  that  nourisheth  man  ; 
hut  that  it.  is  t/i'f  nord  tiliich  preserceih  them  that 
put  llteir  trust  in  thee.  A;  yueiraf,  the  creations,  i.  c. 
tfie  creatures.]  Thy  people  Israel  were  hereby 
taught,  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  manna,  3£ 
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•such,  that  siistiiined  them,  but  thy  will,  or  com- 
mand, or  blessing,  which,  by  that  provision, 
supported  them  ;  for  of  itself  it  was  of  no  sub- 
sistence or  continuance,  but  was  corrupted  and 
good  for  nothing,  if  kept  contrary  to  God's 
command.  It  \Vas  the  observance,  therefore,  of 
God's  word  or  direction  in  all  its  particulars,  and 
his  blessing  upon  the  supply,  that  was  their  sup- 
port so  long  in  the  wilderness.  Or  it  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  with  Deut.  viii.  S. 
which  Calmet  thinks  it  an  imitation  of,  viz.  that 
as  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  so  neither 
does  he  by  any  of  the  sorts  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  only)  for  so  I  understand  >t»ej-«c  rav  xxfTrut') 
but  by  any  thing  else  that  God  is  pleased  to  ap- 
point for  his  nourishment,  and  will  favour  with 
his  blessing.  For  though  the  fields  should  yield 
no  meat,  and  the  earth  prove  barren  and  un- 
fruitful, yet  can  the  Lord  supply  means,  as  he 
did  manna  to  his  chosen,  to  feed  such  as  rely  and 
depend  upon  him.  The  question,  therefore,  of 
the  murmuring  Israelites,  "  Can  God  prepare  a 
table  in  the  wilderness,  or  can  he  give  bread,  or 
provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?"  Psal.  Ixxviii.  20, 
21.  was  a  wicked  distrust  of  God's  power  and 
providence.  The  comment  of  Messieurs  du 
Port  Royai  raises  another  very  useful  reflection 
from  hence,  viz.  not  to  depend  on  any  of  the 
creatures,  but  to  rely  upon  God  alone,  who  uses 
and  governs  them,  who  is  so  intimately  con- 
cerned in  every  material  occurrence,  that  it  is 
neither  marriage  that  introduces  persons  into 
the  world,  nor  bread  that  nourishes  them,  nor 
diseases  that  kill  them,  nor  medicines  that  cure 
them,  i.  e.  independently  and  of  themselves,  but 
the  order  and  will  oT  God  only,  who  makes  use 
of  the  creatures,  in  all  these  cases,  as  his  in- 
struments, to  fulfil  his  own  wise  decrees  and 
purposes.     Comm.  in  loc. 

Ver.  28.  T/ia(  it  might  be  known  thai  we  must 
prevent  the  sun  to  give  thee  thanks,  and  at  the 
daij-spring  pray  unto  thee.']  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  this,  as  it  relates  to  the  manna,  is,  that 
such  among  the  Israelites  as  would  gather  this 
blessing  vouchsafed  them  from  heaven,  were  o- 
bliged  to  prevent  the  sun  rising,  lest  the  heat 
of  it  should  melt  it ;  but  there  is  likewise  a 
beautiful  moral  couched  under  it,'  and  a  very 
useful  reflection  to  be  drawn  from  it.  For  did 
Almighty  God  give  the  Israelites,  in  his  mer- 
cy, every  night  a  supply  of  manna,  and  ap- 
point it  to  be  gathered  very  early  for  the  com- 
fort and  sustenance  of  the  whole  day,  and  were 
they,  in  duty  and  gratitude,  obliged  to  be  as 
early  in  their  return  of  thanks,  and  to  shew 
forth  his  glory  before  the  sun  rising  ?  we  are 


hence  Instructed  to  be  oacli  morninGj  as  early  at 
our  devotion*!,  to  bless  God,  as  for  liis  other 
benefit?,  so  particularly  fi;>r  the  safety  of  the 
night  past,  and  the  sweet  refri'shmcnt  of  belov- 
ed sleep,  and  with  the  Psalmist,  "  I'revcnt  the 
night-watches  to  be  occtipisd  in  God's  word." 
JUit  there  is  another  very  obvious  reflection  to 
be  made  from  God's  appointing  a  particular 
time  to  gatiicr  his  manna,  viz.  That  God's 
blessings  are  not  at  our  election,  or  in  our 
choice  to  have  them  when  we  will,  but  then 
only  may  we  hope  to  find  them,  when  we  seek 
for  them  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  whicli 
he  appoints.  His  manna  is  ready,  if  we  come 
in  time,  but  if  we  delay  till  the  sun  arises,  it 
melteth  away  and  is  gone. — God  is  very  gra- 
cious, he  givcth  to  all  a  gathering  time,  and 
expecteth  we  should  use  it  as  he  intendeth  ; 
he  would  have  the  morning  of  our  lives  devot- 
ed to  his  service,  that  so  we  may  eat  the  la- 
bour of  our  hands,  when  the  evening  of  age 
cometh.  See  Bishop  Babington  on  Exodus. 
God's  forbidding  manna  to  be  kept  till  the 
next  morning,  had  also  this  useful  design  or 
meaning  under  it,  to  teach  the  Jews  not  to  ex- 
tend their  care  of  necessary  supplies  beyond 
the  present  day,  but  to  leave  the  provision  for 
the  morrow  to  the  divine  providence. 

Ver.  29-  For  the  hope  oj  the  unthankful  shall 
melt  mcuij  as  the  reinter^s  hoar  frost,  and  shall 
run  a:ca'/  as  unprofitable  water.]  i,  e.  Such  care- 
less Israelites  as  deferred  gathering  the  manna 
before  sun-rising,  found  it  melted  away  as  the 
hoar  frost,  and  to  be  as  useless  as  corrupted 
water.  This  comparison  is  used  here  rather 
than  any  other,  because  manna  in  scripture  is 
likened  to  it,  Exod.  xvi.  14.  which  it  resem- 
bled not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  its  short 
duration.  And  such  other  ungrateful  persons 
as  are  unmindful  of  God's  favours,  or  are  in  no 
concern  or  haste  to  return  thanks  for  them, 
will  see  their  liopes  vanish  in  like  manner.  For 
though  God  gives  his  blessings  with  great  read- 
iness, yet  it  is  only  to  the  humble,  he  loves  a 
grateful  receiver,  and  would  have  us  acknow- 
ledge his  mercies,  in  order  that  he  may  conti- 
nue them  to  us,  or  increase  them  in  some 
greater  degree  and  proportion. 

CHAP.     XVII. 

The  Argument.^ — AJurther  account  of  the  E- 
gyptian  plagues  for  their  ill  usage  of  the  Is- 
raelites, particularly  the  thick  darkness  which 
was  spread  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
three  days,  excepting  the  {and  of  Goshen,  where 
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the  Israelites  "were,  which  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  light  as  usual — A  description  of  the  terrors 
of  an  evil  conscience,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
continually  haunted  with  imaginary  spectres 
and  apparitions,  and  had  no  inward  quiet, 
from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  and  mischief 
from  hissing  serpents,  and  fierce  beasts,  which 
seemingly  passed  before  them. 

TpOR  great  arc  thif  judgments,  and  pannot 
be  expressed;  therejore  unnurtured  souls 
have  erred-l  i.  e.  For  want  of  knowing  and 
considering  tliem,  they  have  erred  and  miscar- 
ried ;  for  the  knowledge  of  them  keeps  men  in 
their  duty.  According  to  Calmet  the  mean- 
ing is,  "  Dreadful  are  the  judgments  which 
thou  j)Ourest  out  upon  the  wicked  that  oppose 
thy  will ;"  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  plagues 
manifestly  evinces  this,  and  therefore  that  peo- 
ple were  greatly  mistaken,  when,  by  offending 
God,  and  injuring  his  chosen  people,  they  ex- 
posed tiiem^iclves  to  them,  and  brought  the 
fierceness  of  his  wrath  upon  them.  Coverdale's, 
and  the  other  ancient  English  versions  render, 
"  Therefore  men  do  erre  that  wyl  not  be  re- 
fourmed  with  thy  wysdom."  And  the  marginal 
reading  is  to  the  same  effect. 

V'er.  a.  Tor  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to 
oppress  the  holij  nation,  thetj  being  shut  up  in  their 
houses,  the  prisoners  of  durkness.']  This  plague 
of  darkness  is  mentioned  first,  Psal.  cv.  as. 
where  the  rest  are  enumerated,  though  the 
ninth  in  order,  according  to  the  Mosaical  ac- 
count, where  the  succession  of  them  is  strictly 
preserved,  as  carrying  in  it,  says  De  Muis,  a 
greater  degree  of  terror  than  any  of  the  rest,  as 
it  startled  and  awaked  their  guilty  consciences, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  melancholy  and 
despair.  This  darkness  was  purposely  sent  at 
a  time  when  it  might  be  most  perceived,  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  night,  about  sun- 
rising.   '  This  is  intimated,  Exod.  x.  2^.  where 

the  LXX  read,  Owx  i^oLyirri    a'Sftf  in    rf.f  KiiTtii;    ixuri 

Tji«c  n/Mfitf,  i.  e.  no  body  rose  from  his  bed  for 
three  days,  as  if  it  had  been  a  continued  night 
all  that  time,  which  our  translators  do  not  fully 
explain,  when  they  render  Mi'm  by  place.  And 
thelike seems  intended  here  by  txeiv1o,xa1xx>.et(r^i>1i( 
ifixfcK.  The  Chaldec  paraphrase  on  the  passage 
above,  fixes  the  precise  time  when  the  dark- 
ness commenced,  "Erunt  tcnebroe  super  terram 
iEgypti  in  aurora,  at  recedent  prius  tenebrse 
noctis."    Fhiio's  account  is  more  particular  and 

circumstantial,  Aa/<5r^ac    ►r^uff a?  iljjjc,  i^a7nr<xiw(  droi- 

XetTcu  anejK,  k.  1.  h,    "  V^^heii  the  day  was  bright 


and  clear,  on  a  sudden  came  a  thick  darkness, 
occasioned,  perhaps,  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  lasted  longer  than  usual,  or  by  a  collec- 
tion of  very  dark  clouds,  which,  by  their  close- 
ness and  thickness,  hindered  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  breaking  out,  so  that  the  day  differed  no- 
thing from  the  night — or  rather  it  might  seem 
to  be  a  continued  night,  for  the  space  of  three 
usual  days  and  nights,  insomuch  that  the  peo- 
ple durst  not  rise  from  their  beds,  and  such  as 
upon  any  necessity  were  called  abroad,  like 
blind  persons,  taking  hold  of  the  wall,  or 
something  else  for  their  support,  they,  with 
difficulty,  found  their  way  out."  De  Mose, 
lib.  i. 

Ibid.  And  fettered  zvith  the  bonds  of  a /ong 
night.]  It  might  well  seem  to  be  a  very  long 
night  from  the  unusual  tim«  of  its  continuance. 
A  darkness  of  three  days,  without  any  inteiv 
mission,  exceeds  any  account  in  profane  his- 
tory, upon  the  most  extraordinary  occasion. 
Tully,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  darkness  somewhat 
resembling  this  in  Sicily,  occasioned  by  very 
extraordinary  eruptions  of  Mount  ^tna ;  he 
tells  us,  it  lasted  two  whole  days,  and  tliat  it 
was  so  gross  and  thick,  that  "  Nemo  hominem 
homo  agnosceret."  De  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  ii. 
The  metaphor  of  bonds  and  fetters  applied  to 
darkness,  is  not  improper,  as  it  incapacitates 
men  from  stirring  and  acting,  nor  is  it  unusual 
either  in  profane  or  sacred  writings.  Thus 
Isaiah  Ixi.  1.  "  The  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound,"  is  by  St  Luke,  who 
quotes  that  prophecy,  rendered  tu<pko1(  dyd^Ki^if^ 
Recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  Luke  iv.  18.  So 
again,  Isaiah  xlii.  7-  the  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,  is  immediately  after  explained,  by 
"  bringing  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison," 
»K  StT^iic,  "  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of 
the  prison-house,"  which  this  passage  of  our 
author  resembles,  especially  in  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  We  meet  also  with  the  like  ex- 
pression, 2  Pet.  ii.  4.  where,  speaking  of  the 
fallen  angels,  the  apostle  says,  "God  delivered 
them  into  chains  of  darkness."  See  also  Jude, 
ver.  6. 

Ibid.  Laii  (^there^  exiled  from  the  eternal  pro- 
vidence.] According  to  the  fixed  and  establish- 
ed order  of  nature,  the  sun  each  day  enlightens 
the  world,  but  at  this  time,  that  order  seemed  . 
to  be  reversed,  at  least  with  respect  to  Egypt, 
where  the  sun  shone  not,  or  was  not  visible  for 
a  long  time,  and  one  tedious  continued  night - 
succeeded  in  its  place,  so  that  they  were  de-. 
prived  of  light  and  heat,  the  chief  benefits  and 
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blessings  of  God's  providence,  which,  indeed, 
are  common  to  all  mankiiul,  and  tlieir  season- 
able influence  is  eqnally  shed  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  It  is  a  figurative  expression, 
and,  by  a  metonymy,  the  cause  is  put  for  the 
elFect.  Covcrdalc  renders,  *'  Shut  under  tlie 
rofe,  thynking  to  escape  the  everlasting  wyse- 
dome,"  as  if  tee  meaning  was,  tliat,  consciooj 
of  their  wickedness,  they  fled  from  God's  pro- 
vidence, and  concealed  and  hid  themselves, 
hoping  to  escape  the  divine  notice,  v\  hich  seems 
to  be  the  sense  likewise  of  the  Geneva  version, 
and  has  indeed  some  countenance  from  the  be- 
ginning of  verse  the  fourth- 

Ver.  3.  For  while  thetf  supposed  to  lie  hid  in 
their  secret  sins,  (heij  were  scattered  under  a  dark 
veil  of  J'urgetf'ulness.'\  This  may  either  mean, 
that  as  they  committed  n^vfaix  oiuafiyi/^xja,  sins 
of  darkness,  or  secret  wickedness,  under  the 
dark  veil  of  night  and  secrecy,  so  were  they, 
in  return,  punished  with  this  gross  darkness  : 
or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  they  supposed 
and  hoped  their  secret  sins  committed  in  the 
dark,  and  under  the  cover  of  night,  would  have 
laid  concealed,  and  buried,  as  it  were,  in  obli- 
vion ;  for  so  I  chuse  to  undei-stand  the  place, 
induced  hereto  by  the  authority  of  the  Arabic 
version,  which  reads,  "  Quod  in  occultis  per- 
petrarunt,  oblivionis  velamine  lucis  exijerte 
latiturum  arbitrati ;"  and  Junius  renders  in 
like  manner.  Our  version  seems  faulty  here, 
as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  this  chapter;  the  true 
rendering  seems  to  be,  "  while  they  thought 
or  flattered  themselves,  that  they  lay  hid  in 
their  secret  sins,  under  a  dark  veil  of  forgetful- 
ness,  hKilk^war,  they  themselves,  were  darken- 
ed, or  overtaken  with  this  plague  of  darkness." 
For  I  think  this  to  be  the  true  reading,  instead 
of  {(rxofT/VS^wac,  as  the  common  editions  have  it ; 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  this  conjecture 
confirmed  by  the  Alex;nulrian  copy,  and  from 
thence  Dr  Grabe  thus  points  the  Greek,  Aac- 

flaVeir  y)  vojui'le/lK  iirl  Kfufxi'-cit  a.f4.a.f%ft.0L<ri¥  a^yfei  \1;&)k 
■sra^xxaKvft/Aali,    icx.oli'j^ri<Ta.r,    bxjAQvuivoi    Jacaf      ijut 

in  either  sense,  the  sin  is  clearly  discerned  and 
exemplified  in  the  punishment.  The  observa- 
tion of  St  Austin  too  is  very  just,  whether  we 
understand  it  of  the  Egyptian,  or  moral  dark- 
ness, "  Spargit  Deus  poenales  ctecitates  super 
illicitas  cupiditates."  Aug.  Confess. 

Ibid,  lieiric;  horrihli/  (tslunished,  and  troubled 
mith  (strange J  apparilions.'\  Itut  what  was  more 
terrible  than  darkness,  or  rather  iiicreascd  the 
terrors  of  it,  was,  that  they  were  haunted  and 
tormented  with  monstrous  sjiectres,  and  fright- 


ful apparitions.  Commentators  differ  ab«iut 
these  spectres,  whether  they  were  real,  or  only 
the  effects  of  a  distui"bed  imagination  ;  thoi^e 
that  suppose  the  former,  say,  they  were  either 
the  ghosts  of.  the  Hebrew  infants  which  they 
drowned  in  the  river,  or  of  their  own  depaiud 
friends  and  relations  that  died  by  some  of  the 
former  plagues,  or  lastly,  the  forms  of  some 
of  their  deities,  which  appeared  to  them  in 
different  shapes.  See  Calmetin  loc.  But  these 
are  mere  conjectures,  nor  is  it  of  any  great 
moment  to  determine  them.  The  Psalmist 
seems  to  suppose  them  real,  for  it  is  observable, 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  50.  that  instead  of  the  plague  of 
d.lrkness  which  he  there  omits,  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  God's  sending  evil  angels  among 
them,  as  if  the  furiousness  of  his  wrath,  anger, 
and  displeasure,  was  chiefly  shewn  in  this  par. 
ticular,  which  is  the  learned  Lightfool's  opini- 
on, and  that  it  had  more  eflfect  upon  Pharaoh 
than  all  the  foregoing  plagues.  If,  indeed  these 
were  real,  it  may  seem  a  just  judgment  of  God, 
and,  agreeable  to  his  usual  proceedings,  to 
punish  the  Egyptians  by  such  evil  angels  as 
they,  perhaps,  had  made  the  objects  of  their 
worship,  or  their  magicians,  in  their  enchant- 
ments, had  had  recourse  to.  The  writer  of 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  intimates,  as  if  God, 
for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  sometimes 
makes  use  of  Cacodagmons,  as  his  instruments 
of  vengeance,  for  so  many  interpreters  under- 
stand his  words,  "  There  be  spirits  that  are 
created  for  vengeance,  which,  in  their  fury,  lay 
on  sore  strokes  ;  in  the  time  of  destruction 
they  pour  out  their  force,  and  appease  the 
wrath  of  him  that  made  them,"  ch.  xxxix.  28. 
This  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
ancient  heathens;  thus  Plutarch,  "  An  illud 
verius  est,  quod  aquibusdaui  llomanisdicitur, 
&  Chrysippus  opinatur,  daninonia  quBedinn 
mala  circuiie,  quibus  Dii  quasi  carnificibus  & 
scelcrum  ultoribus  adversus  injustos  &  impios 
utuntur  ?"  Plut.  in  Problemat. 

Ver.  4.  But  noises  ^as  o{  waters  J  falling  dawn, 
soundrd  about  thei».'\  'Hx"'  xaict^x^cx/jti,  by  which 
we  may  either  understand  great  and  terrible 
noises,  for  so  the  comparison,  which  is  included 
in  the  parenthesis,  as  not  being  in  the  original, 
is  frequently  understood.  Ezek.  xHii.  2.  R^vi 
i.  15. — xiv.  2. — xix.  6.  Or  screaming  and  ill- 
boding  noises  may  be  meant,  which,  probably, 
is  the  meaning  of  Vox  Maledictiones,  in  the  Sy- 
riac  version  of  this  place.  [He  either  found  in 
his  copy  xa'Ja'faf,  imprecatiunis,  or  some  parti- 
ciple from  the  verb  Kccjxfaefteu,  inijtrecvr;  or  eke 
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he  mistook  it  for  such.]  Or- lastly,  that  they 
were  frightened  even  at  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices,  for  so  tlic  Arabic  renders,  "  Proprice  ip- 
sorum  voces  continuo  cum  strepitu  conjunctae 
perterrebant  eos." 

Ibid.  /I lid  sad  visions  appeared  unto  them  with 
heavt/  countenunces.'^  ^ijuatla.  duttliiron  xa^npi?  ■arfoiru- 
■riic  (nfiocu'(i'io-  Does  not  this  seem  to  be  tautology  ? 
for  what  are  xa^^y?  fdr/^aia,  or  sad  visions,  but 
visions  with  sad  or  heavy  countenances  ?  The 
Arabic  interpreters,  as  if  sensible  of  this,  render, 
'  Phantasmata  nequaquam  hilaria  eum,  cujus 
tristis  erat  vultus,  consumebant."  applying  the 
words  to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  that  they, 
through  fng'nt,  had  heavy  or  melancholy  and 
dejected  countenances.     [They  read,  ^xt'liiry.oO.x 

ttuei^a  rit  xa'cp.^  wpyuncif,  or  ■D'-OTara.  And  in- 
stead of  infoLii?/i<i,  which  is  rendered  cnnmme- 
bdjii,  they  seem  to  have  found  or  made  some- 
thing from  the  verb  a.^a>i?a.\  The  Vulgate 
reads  in  like  manner,  '•  Personas  tristes  illis  ap- 
parentes  pavorem  illis  praestabant."  Calniet  un- 
derstands it  in  the  same  sense,  "  lis  voyoient 
paroitre  des  spectres «ffreux,  qui  les  reraplissoient 
encore  d'epouvante."     Badwell's  reading  of  the 

Greek,  ^awaV^ua'/a  a'^eiSif  ToTf  Koalnt'.ffi  vr^ouu-jc-Lf  infayi- 

{ilo,  seems  preferable  to  lh«t  in  the  common  edi- 
tions is  clearer,  and  may  suit  either  sense. 
Comm.  in  loc.  [Teh,  I  think,  cannot  stand  here 
(it  is  the  reading  ot  Aldus's  edition)  unless  awrJ/ 
is  to  be  understood.] 

Ver.  5.  No  power  of  the  ^te  might  give  them 
l^ght,  neither  could  the  hnt^hl  Jiames  of  the  stars 
etulure  to  lighten  that  horrible  »ight.\  i.  e.  The 
darkness  was  so  thick,  that  they  could  not  see 
one  another,  nor  attempt  any  business  for  want 
cf  the  necessary  help  from  fire,  candle,  and  the 
other  usual  means  to  convey  light,  which,  upon 
this  occasion,  were  useless,  and  lost  their  power  : 
for  the  darkness  which  encompassed  Egypt,  was 
not  like  the  common  and  ordinary  darkness, 
which  disappears  at  the  approach  of  the  sun  ; 
this  began  about  that  time,  and  hindered  its 
shining,  and  was  so  gross  with  fogs  and  vapours, 
that  it  extinguished  the  light  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  were  not  to  be  discerned  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Philo's  account  agrees  with  our 
author's,  and  is  equally  as  surprizing  and  extra- 
ordinary, Kati  y3  ■/jeiu\v(;  nfw^i,!  rh  ft'y/Jc,  x.  r.  a, 
"  Ignis  quo  utimur  quotidie,  vel  acre  turbato 
extinguebatur,  vel  vincebatur  a  crassissimis 
tenebris — Lvidendi  sensu  adempto,  cjetcrorum 
nuUus  erat  usus ;  nam  nee  loqui,  nee  audire, 
nee  cibis  frui  licebat,  scd  triduo  illo  vehementer 
fame  cruciabantur,  nuUi  vacantes  sensui  De  vita 


Mosis,"  lib.  i.  The  Hebrew  expresses  the  great- 
ness of  this  darkness  by  a  remarkable  pleonasm, 
calling  it  darkness  of  obscurity  ;  but  the  exag- 
geration of  the  LXX  is  still  more  observable, 
who  describe   it   by   three   words   immediately 
following  one  another  in  the  same  verse,  o-xorsf, 
yroipcf,  SuWa,  darkness,  thick  obscurity,  tempes- 
tuous darkness.     If  then   the   force   of  the  sun 
could  not  penetrate  or  overcome  that  darkness, 
much  less  can  we  imagine  the  feeble  light  of  the 
stars  to  have  any  effect  upon  it,  which  were  na-  . 
turally  either  lost  as  it  were  in   that   thick  me- 
dium,  or,  by  God's  appointment,   they  might 
withdraw  their  shining  ;  for  even  these  in  their 
courses  attend  upon,  and  fulfil  the  will  of  their 
Creator,  Judg.  v.  20.   Thus,  Job  xxxviii.  15.  it 
is  said  in  general,  that  from   the   wicked  their 
light  is  withhoklen,  and  the  same  reflexion  oc- 
curs often  in  this  ancient  writer,    but  in  ch.  ix. 
7.  he  particularly  mentions,  among  the  judg- 
ments of  God,   the  withdrawing  of  the  light  of 
tlie  stars,  he  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth 
not,  and  sealeth  up  the  stars  ;  a  metaphor  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,  which,  though  spoken  upon 
another    occasion,    and    thought    to  allude  to  a 
much  more  ancient  piece  of  history  (see  Bishop 
Sherlock's  Dissert.  II.)  is  very  applicable  to  the 
Egyptian  daikness  ;  when,  to  pursue  the  meta- 
phor,  God   sealed  up  the  firmament  with  the. 
signet  of  the  Almighty,  and  rendered  its  glories 
invisible  for  a    determined  time.     But,    if  the 
Egyptians  had  really  no  light,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  they  could  then  discern  the  apparitions  and 
spectres,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verses  ?  To  this  Calmet  answers.  That  it  was  by 
means  of  those  sudden  flashes,  which  sometimes 
darted  upon  them,  and  are  described  in  the  next 
verse. 

Ver.  6.  Oiili/  there  appeared  unto  them  n  fire 
hindied  of  itself  vertj  dreadful^  Anfuniia  St  uvtcic. 
/uonr  auTojuxTn  iirpfx  flSv  ■arM^yn:..  The  usual  sense- 
given  of  this  place  is,  that  they  had  no  other 
light  but  what  was  occasioned  by  sudden  flashes 
of  lightning,  which  added  greatly  to  their  terror, 
for  that  faint  light  served  to  make  the  appari- 
tions visible  to  them,  though  nothing  else  could 
be  distinguished  to  any  purpose.  Or  the  mean- 
ing may  ratlier  be,  and  the  words  of  the  original 
seem  to  favour  it,  and  the  sense  likewise  is  im- 
proved by  it,  that  sudden  flashes  of  fire  or  light- 
ning appeared  to  the  Egyptians  only,  and  not 
to  the  Israelites,  who  were  free  from  this  dark- 
ness, and  the  surprizing  phenomena  attending 
it.  See  ver.  ai,  where  the  like  is  said  ot  the; 
darkness,   that  over  them   only  was  spread  aci 
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heavy  night.  In  ihis  ser.sc,  Junius  understands 
the  words,  who  renders  "  apparebat  ipsis  solum 
pyra  timore  plena,"  &.c.  There  seems  to  be  the 
like  mistake  in  our  version,  Philip,  i.  27.  "  Only 
let  your  conversation  be  such,"  where  the  ren- 
dering wou'd  be  better,  "  let  your  conversation 
be  only  such,  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
But  besides  this  sense,  that  the  fire  appeared 
(ttom  a.Cro7<;,  to  the  Egyptians  only,  there  is  ano^ 
ther  sense  of  the  words,  which  will  very  well  suit 
with  the  context,  and  1  am  inclined  to  prefer, 
viz.  that  this  fire  was  in  appearance  only,  y.c>!>* 
lii^ttmlo,  was  not  real,  but  imaginary,  arising 
from,  and  suggested  by  their  fears  ;  which  is 
the  rendering  of  the  Bishops  Bible,  a  blaze  of 
fire  on  a  sudden  appeared  only.  Uivor,  taken  in 
either  of  these  senses,  is  preferable  to  that  in  our 
version  ;  but  the  latter  sense  I  like  best,  for  I 
think  this,  and  what  follows,  to  be  not  so  much 
a  description  of  any  real  incident,  as  of  fear, 
arising  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  bad  con- 
science, which  suggested  imaginary  noises  and 
apparitions ;  or  may  we  not  understand,  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  by  a-JTo/zccm  a-vfd  fiS»  otxAj^kc, 
an  alarmed  conscience  itself,  which  accuses, 
condemns,  and. punishes  ?  and  srupa  here  used, 
comes  nearer  this  sense,  and  is  more  proper  than 
■cTvf,  inasmuch  as  it  signifies  both  fire  and  fuel ; 
and  where  it  \s  olCto/^'utii ,  self-raised,  self-kindled, 
it  expresses  more  still,  something  like  that  of 
our  Saviour,  a  fire  that  is  not  quenched;  which 
is  very  applicable  also  to  an  evil  conscience. 
[Mircv  hf^xhijo  is  not  the  position  of  the  words  in 

the  Greek,     but   InfKiyilo    ll   auroTc    fiiyoy   avTCfAOLTvi 

■sru^x.  But  if  the  author  had  intended  this  sense, 
in  appearance  only,  he  would,  indeed,  have 
placed  /^'orov  before  the  verb  ;  but  then  he  would 
not  have  made  use  of  the  word  In-puitt^,  which 
expresseth  too  much  for  that  sense.  Mciov,  in 
this  place,  signifies  nothing  but.  1  think  you 
are  mistaken  as  to  the  passage  in  Phil.  i.  27. 
For  i^'ovi,,  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  has  a 
very  diflerent  signification  from  what  belongs  to 
it  in  the  middle  of  one.  So  Galat.  ii.  10.  MoVoi', 
Tur  zrluyar  'ivx  fAyyt/xonuayiY,  would  be  wrong  tran- 
slated by,  that  we  should  remember  t/ie  /juor 
oh///  :  which  would  have  been  right,  liad  it  been 
placed  in  the  original,  tuk  t/lax"''  y-'"»'-  And  so, 
in  this  place  to  the  Philippians ;  and  again, 
Galat.  v.  13.  Mcmt,  fill  riit  ihiv^ifixv,  Stc.  in  all 
which  places,  fionr  is  elliptical,  and  is  designed  to 
express  something  of  great  consequence  which 
follows,  in  exception  to  >omelhing  which  went 
before.  Thus  in  the  passage  of-  Galat.  v.  13. 
"  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  li- 


berty :  nlrof,  y.ii  rh  fwi/9if/«»,  &c.  Only  (take  care 
of  one  thing)  make  not  th  s  liberty  an  occasion 
to  the  flesh,"  &c.  And  so  it  is  in  profane  writers 
too:    Arrian.   Dissert.  Epict.  ii.  i.  Mii»o»,   cKi^xt 

irirv  ttuheif  rrii  (rxviv  ■erpxi^tJir,  etc.  Jos.  Ant.  Jud. 
lib.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  159.  Edit.  Huds.  Mont,  eh  C/^xi, 
St-cJ]  This  whole  chapter  is,  undoubtedly,  very 
obscure  and  difllcult ;  and,  if  it  be  taken  as  a 
description  only  of  the  slate  of  the  Egyptians 
during  the  plague  of  darkness,  1  think  it  inex- 
plicable in  several  places.  But  the  author  seems 
to  intend  (taking  occasion  from  the  literal  dark* 
ness  in  Egypt)  a  description  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness, or  the  state  of  a  bad  i  onscience  in  general, 
both  invaded  with  real  and  reasonable  fears.  an4 
creating  to  itself  imaginary  horrors :  in  this  view, 
a  new  light  is  struck  out  amidst  the  thick  dark- 
ness, though  hitherto  unobserved  by  any  of  the 
interpreters ;  nor  is  the  exposition  any  ways 
harsh  or  forced  ;  and  if  there  was  no  foundation 
in  the  context  for  understanding  it  of  spiritual 
darkness,  as  there  certainly  is,  ver.  11,  12,  13, 
21.  yet  such  allegories  are  very  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  Origen  and  Philo  ;  nor  does  the  writer 
of  this  book  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  this 
manner  of  writing.  See  ch.  xviii.  24  which  is 
a  remarkable  instance,  among  others,  of  the 
allegorical  strain. 

ibid.  For  he'ing  much  terrified,  theij  thoitght 
the  things  ivhich  iheij  saxv  to  l>f  xcorse  than  the 
sight  they  now  not.'\  'F.xSe)^«1>i//ifo/  l\  r«{  /<»  3-t4ij>K- 
fiiftlf  'ixeiyyt!  cvj-tis',  nyvtio  X^f^  ''^  piKtTrd/nirx.  Our 
version  seems  again  faulty  here,  for  is  this  any 
argument  of  their  being  much  terrified  .''  Is  it 
not  natural  for  people  to  think  those  dangers  or 
evils  which  they  actually  see  and  feci,  worse 
than  those  which  are  at  a  distance,  and  they 
see  or  know  nothing  at  all  of?  People  tliat  are 
much  terrified,  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  be  a- 
fraid  of  every  thing,  not  only  what  tiiey  ac- 
tually see,  but  of  their  own  shadows,  and  phiui- 
toms  of  their  own  raising  ;  they  are  appre- 
hensive that  something  worse  and  worse  will 
still  happen  to  them,  and  frighten  themselves 
most  with  imaginary  dangers:  This  seems  to 
be  a  more  just  des-cription  of  fear,  which  al- 
ways forecasteth  grievous  things,  vcr.  11.  espe- 
cially when  it  proceeds  from  a  bad  conscience. 
I  think  therefore  the  ])resont  rendering  not 
right.  The  true  sense  uf  the  place  depends 
very  much  upon  the  right  pointing  ot  the 
Greek,  if  the  comma  be  j)lnced  afier  c-Ihk, 
as  all  the  editions  I  have  seen  have  it,  though 
otherwise,  1  suppose,  in  the  copy  followed  by 
our  translators  ;  the   sense   then   seems  to  be, 
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that  being  frightened  at  what  they  had  only  an  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Jevvisli  synagogue, 
accidental  glimpse  of,  (for  the  flashes  were  not  and  of  the  anthor  of  this  book,  who  calls  them 
strong  enough,  nor  of  a  continuance  sufficient  here  i/jt.'r a! f/^xjx,  ox  illusions ;  which  was  also  the 
to  view  and  discern  things  distinctly),  they  sentiment  of  Josephus,  Tcrtullian,  Justin  Mar- 
were  more  afraid  of  the  objects  that  passed  be-  tyr,  St  Ambrose,  and  St  .lerom.  The  magi- 
fore  them,  and  thought  them  worse  than  they  cians  of  Egypt  always  tried,  by  their  cnchant- 
were  :  And  thus  Calmet,  "  Etant  epouvantez  raents,  to  imitate  the  real  miracles  of  Moses  ; 
par  cos  fantomcs  qu'ils  ne  faisoient  qu'  entre-  but  heiein  God  siiOiciently  distinguished  bc- 
voir,  tons  ces  objets  leur  en  paroissoient  encore  tween  them,  that  whereas  he  did  indeed  enable 
j>lus  afFroyables  ;"  for  a  sudden  glimpse,  a  them  to  produce  some  effects  of  a  wonderful 
l)roken  and  interrupted  view,  instead  of  en-  nature,  they  were  such  as  contributed  rather 
cour,-»ging  them,  and  raising  their  spirits,  ra-  to  the  calamities  of  Egypt  ;  nor  did  he  give 
tlier  increased  their  terror,  and  made  them  ima-  them  power  afterwards  to  ren>ove  them  ;  they 
giue  these  objects  still  more  frightful.  Comm.  turned  the  Avatcrs  into  bloody  but  they  could 
in  ioc.  But,  I*  think,  this  passage  would  be  not  restore  them  ;  they  brought  up  frogs,  but 
clearer  still,  and  the  sense  more  agreeable  to  they  could  not  take  them  away.  That  tha 
the  context,  if  conjecture  might  supply  the  chief  of  these  magicians  viere  Jannes  and  Jam- 
place  of  authority  here,  in  inserting //ij  before  bres  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  but 
^Ktirofiua. ;  thus  liyarro  )(^c-i^a  rd  //;!  /SMToutia,  wliicli  even  of  somc  of  the  heathens.  Numenius,  a 
may  either  mean,  iliat  being  so  much  terrified  Pythagorean  philosopher,  cited  by  Euscbius, 
at  tiiat  imaginary  appearance  f^r.  nrv^a^)  which  lib.  ix.  IVaepar.  Evang.  cap.  8.  gives  the  foilow- 
an  evil  conscience  had  raised,  they  thought  ing  history  of  them:  "  Jannes  &  Jambres, , 
such  inward  unseen  disturbances,  which  passed  scribal  rcrnm  sacrarnm  v^'gyptii,  quo  tempore 
within  their  own  breasts,  and  occasioned  such  y^gypti  finibus  ejecti  Judici  sunt,  claruere  ; 
dreadful  appearances  before  them,  to  be  worse  viri  omnium  judicio  rerum  magicarum  scientia 
than  any  outward  calamities  they  had  cxpcri-  nemini  loncedentes ;  quippe  ambo  qnideui 
enced  ;  or,  that  being  frighted  at  such  a  phan-  communi  ^^^gyptiorum  consensu  delecti  sunt,, 
tasiical  appearance,  they  apprehended  that  qui  Musieo  duci  Judzsorum,  cujus  apud  Deuni 
something  more  dreadful,  though  unseen  and  potentissima  preces  crant,  sese  opponerent."' 
unknown,  might  still  happen,  and  that  worse  See  Usher's  Annals,  ad  An.  MHnd.2513.  But 
was  yet  to  come.  Such  an  apprehension  is  the  we  have  a  more  sure  evidence  ;  for  St  Paul 
natural  and  common  effect  of  fear,  which  Pliny  not  only  says,  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  resisted  ' 
makes  to  be  more  grievous  than  actual  and  po-  Moses,  2  Tmi.  iii.  8.  but  that  "  their  folly  was., 
sitive  pain,  "  Parvulum  dilFcrt  patiaris  adversa,  manifest  unto  all  men,"  which  is  equivalent  to 
an  expectes  :  nisi  quod  tamen  est  dolendi  mo-  the  expression  which  follows  here,  "  Their 
dus.  non  est  timendi,"  lib.  viii.  epist.  18.  And  vaunting  in  wisdom  was  reproved  with  dis- 
Servius  is  of  the  same  opinion:   "  Expectatio  grace." 

pcenae  gravior  est,  nam  in  expectatione  &  pros-        Ibid.   T/ieir  vaunting  in  wisdmi  teas  reproved 

sens  metus  est,   &:   dolor  futurus  ;  in  ipsa  au-  loii/t  disgrace;  for  theij  thnt  promised  to  drive 

tern  poena  solus  dolor."   Ad   yEneid.   vi.    ver.  amai/  terrors  and  troubles  from  a  sick  soul,  uere 

014.     [The  passage  above,  I  believe,  should  be  sick  themselves  oJ'J'ear,  worth//  to  be  laughed  at  J 

distinguished  thus:  EKleiua%fityoi  li,  t«  ^twfVjMtmf.  The  wise  men  of  Egypt,  and  the^iagicans  are 

«anj<  o-^KKf  liyvt'Jo  x.^f!o  Toi  u!i  fihi-rofinra.^  joined  together.  Gen.   xli.   8.   as    if  they   were 

Ver.  7.  /is  fur  the  illusions  0/ art  magic,  theif  synonymous,  and  they  are  here  deservedly  ridi- 

V!ere  dmcn.'\     [Kalfxala,  theif  latf  useless:    i.   e.  culed,  because,  notwithstanding  their  pretences 

were  of  no  use  to  them.]  The  magicians  them-  to  wisdom  from  a  knowledge  of  the  magical 

selves  were  not  able  to  assist  them,   nor  to  re-  art,  and  their  skill  in  the  mysteries  of  divina- 

move  this  plague  of  darkness.      Those  tricks  lion,  to  foresee  impending  evils,  they  could  not 

and  cheating  artifices,  by  which   they    u-sed  to  prevent  those   calamities  which  they  pretended 

impose  upon  the  simple,  were,    at  this  time,  of  to  remove  from  others,  from  falling  upon  them- 

no  service  to   themselves  or  others.     Learned  selves;  for  as  some  of  the  former  plagues  wliich 

men   are   not  generally   agreed,    whether   the.  befcl  the  Egyptians,  they  could  neither  preserve 

wonders  wrought  by  these  magicians  were  real  their  own  cattle  from  the   murrain,  nor  them- 

miracles,  or   in    appearance  only  :    That  they  selves  from  boils  ;  so  neither  could  they  at  this 

were  only  so  in  appearance  seems  to  have  been  time,  by  any  spell  or  sorcery,   by  any  power. 

2  .... 
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over  the  air,   or  interest  with  the  demons  in  it,  serpent';,  whom  tiicy  kept  in  their  houses,  out 
cscipe  the  common  calamity  of  the  darkness,  of  tiieir  very  great  regard  to  them."     Herod, 
and  the  miseries  attending  it,  which  God,  (who  hb.  i.  c.  36.  vfelian.  Hist.   Anim.   lib.  xvii.  c. 
had  permitted  these   magicians  to  exert  an  ex-  5.  "  Or  which  came  into  them,  pressed  with 
traordinary  power  in   some  few   instances,    to  hunger  through  the   tedionsncss  and  long  con- 
shew  the  world,  that  the  devil,   with   his  per-  tiniiance  of  the  darkness,  to  make  assaults  up- 
mission,  can  do  great  things),  now  equally  in-  on   them,  and  attempt  to  devour  them,  as  a 
volved  them   in,  to  convince    Piiaraoh  and  his  just  judgment  for  paying  divine  honours  to  such 
people  of  their  vanity   in   trusting  to  such  im-  venomous  animals."  Comm.  in  loc.     This  dif- 
potcnt  magicians,    and  of  their   folly   in  op-  ficulty,  or  seeming  contradiction,  may  be  also 
posing  that  God,  who  could  controul  and  con-  avoided,  by   supposing   these   hissings  of  ser- 
found  their  power  when  he  pleased.  pents,  and  noise  of  beasts,  to  be  the  effect  on- 
V^er.  9.  For  though  no  terrible  thing  did  fear  ly  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  and  that  these. 
them,  yet  being  scared  ivith  beasts  that  passed  imaginary  dangers,  suggested    by  an  evil  con- 
hif,  and  hissing  oj'  serpents,  iheif  diedJ'oi'Jear.'\  science,  tliough  no  terrible  thing,  no  real  ani- 
The  verb  J'ear  is  here  taken  in  a  very  unusual  mal,  no  dreadful  monster  from  without,  at  this 
and  improper  sense  ;  one  would  imagine,  ac-  time  actually  frightened  them,  had  such -an  ef- 
cording  to  our  version,  that  the  spectres  and  feet  upon  them,  that  they  almost  died  through 
apparitions  were  so  bold   and  courageous,  as  fear  and  apprehension.     These  iiissings  of  scr- 
not  to  be  afiaid  of  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  pents  in  particular,  and  the  noises  of  other  ani- 
their  being  so  much  terrified  by  them,  as  is  mals,  God  might  permit  to  haunt  them,  as  they 
above  represented:  But  should   we  allow  that  had  probably   offended  him  by  tlse  worship  of 
it  here  signifies  to  make  afraid,    as  indeed  it  them,  and  the  sense  of  their  guiit  might  now 
ought  to  be  rendered,    we  may  next  eiupiire  lie  heavy  upon  their  consciences,  who,  in  their 
with  what  propriety  it  can  be  said,  that  no  ter-  sad  state  of  darkness,  and  under  an  incapacity 
rible  thing  did  make  them  afraid,  when  it  fol-  of  attending  to,  or  executing  any  business,  had 
lows  in  the  very   next  words,  that  they  were  little  else  to  reflect  upon  but  their  own  wicked- 
so  scared  with  beasts  and  hissings  of  serpents,  ness.     Such  descriptions  of  fantastical  visions 
that  they  died  for  fear.     Grotius,  sensible  of  and  imaginary  frights,  expressed  in  terms  of 
this  seeming  contradiction,  expounds  tl;e  pns-  nature  and  reality,  and   exhibited,  as  it  were, 
sage  thus  :   "  That  if  no  such  terrible  things,  present  to  the  senses,  are  very  common  to  be 
as  sudden  flashes  of  lightning,  ghastly  spectres  met  with  in   the  best  writers,    especially   the 
and  strange  apparitions  had   before  affrighted  poets.    Euripides  abounds  with  representations 
them,"  ft  yj  /^uSef  aJrvf  7-apa;^uSic  tf«C«  (where  ei,  of  this  sort,  some  beautifid  instances,  of  which 
he  observes,  has  the  force  of  the  potential  mood,  Longinus  produces  from  thence  in  his  chapter, 
and  TOL^ixypAK  is  the  very  word  used  before,  ver.  mf /  f aflaa/af ,  Sect.  \b.  Eurip.  in  Orest.  passim. 
3.  concerning  the  apparitions,  though  other  co-  Nor  are  hvely  strokes  of  this  nature  wanting  in 
pies  read  Ttj>a'JuSic,  which  is  still  more  expressive  some  celebrated   pieces  of  the  modern  drama, 
[and,    I   think,  absolutely    necessary])    '*  yet  But  though  such  representations  are  very  corn- 
were  there  other  plagues  now  to  discfuiet  them  ;  mon  among  the  poets,  yet  i  cannot  agree  with 
they  were  alarmed    and    persecuted    with  the  Cappellus,  tiiat  this  and  some  other  instances 
hissings  of  serpents,  and  the  noise  of  furious  in  this  chapter,  are   mere  poetical  fictions,  in- 
beasts,  which  so  affected  them,  that  they  were  vented  at  random,  by  this  writer,  the  sport  of 
ready  to  die  through  fear  :"  And  in  this  sense  his  fancy  only  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  des- 
it  must   be  confessed   the   Arabic  interpreters  cription  so  improbable,  but  what  may  be  sup- 
take  it,  who  render,  "  Etsi  nihil  eos  lurbulen-  posed  to  have  happened   to  a  wicked  and  dis- 
tum    territasset,    vitiosarum  tamen   bclluarum  sturbed  imagination  ;    or,    why    may   we  not 
Htipationes   [reading    probably  w^t^w'^cif  or  wt-  lastly,  understand   this   place   metaphorically, 
{/i>So<]  &  insectorum  sibili  propulsaios  illos  pa-  of  an  evil  conscience  itself;  for  Ki-uSaxoi',  which 
vidosque  profhgarunt."     And  Junius  in   like    is  here  rendered  beast,  signifies  also  an  insect, 
manner,    "    Etenim    si    nihil    ipsos    turbulcn-    or  reptile,    and   particularly  verities,    a  icorm; 
tum  conterruciat  bestiarum    trausvectionibus,    may  it  not  then  mean  here  the  axaw^  in  Isaiah, 
&    reptilium    sibilis    peribant    tremebundi."    and  Mark  ix.  "  that  dietii  not  ?"  And  why  may 
Calmet    too    understands    the    place    of   real    not  the  Iiissings  of  the  serpents,  allude  to  dread- 
animals,  "that  God   at  this  time,   permitted    lul  apprehensions  of  devils,  and  the  powers  of 
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darkness  ?  The  heathens  tiicmpelves  could  des- 
cribe the  remoises  of  the  mind  by  animals 
ejiiawing  the  liver,  and  by  furies  armed  witli 
Jiissing  snakes,  &c.  and  may  not  these  be  con- 
sidered as  figures  of  the  same  import  in  this 
place  ? 

Ver.  10.  T'y^.-y  died  for  fear.]  If  we  should 
understand  these  words  strictly,  there  are  in- 
stances in  history  to  justify  the  observation. 
Vopiscu"^,  speaking  of  unusual  thunders,  says, 
"  Negari  non  potest  eo  tempore — tantnm  fuisse 
tonitriium,  ut  multi  terrore  ipso  exaniinati  es- 
se dicantur."  In  Vit.  Cari.  And  Pliny,  "  cres- 
cente  foruiidine  mors  sequebatur,"  lib.  vii. 
cpist.  27.  But  I  rather  incline  to  tiiink  this 
an  hyperbolical  expression,  meanniij  only,  that 
thev  were  re^dy  to  die  ;  not  unlike  that  of  St 
LuKe,  a.To^[-Jxih>  i-Tv  <piCv,  xxi.  26.  and  that  ot  St 
Matthew,  aVo  fc'S«  us-o  vfKfoi  iyUoy'io,  "  bccanie  as 
it  were  dead  men,"  chap,  xxviii.  4.  not  that 
they  actually  died  for  tear,  but  were  ready  to 
do  so;  like  tiiat  too  in  Homer, 

«Ti  \i  •^^'X^t  ixdTviTair.  I!.  22. 

where  an  ancient  scholiast  remarks,  y'3-ej>f»x/xu:. 

Ibid.  Dewjing  that  theif  saxv   the   air^  ivhich 
could  of  no  side  be  avoided.]    Here  again  our 
translation  seems  faulty ;  for  is  this  any  proof  of 
their  constemalion,  that  they  denied  they  saw 
the  air  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  proof  of  their  want  of 
veracity  ?    That   they    denied   they    saw    that, 
which  they  could  not,  as  is  here  expressed,  avoid 
seeing ;  but  neither  is  this  true,  that  they  could 
not  a\oid  seeing  the   air:  For  do  people  in  a 
fright  see  it  only,  or  best ;  or  is  a  thick  dark- 
ness, the  proper  medium  to  see  the  air  in,  which 
at  raid-day  we  only  discern  by  its  effects .''  Do 
not  some  learned  grammarians  and  etymologists 
tell  us,  that  it  is  called  «)tf,  quod  ot  per  .se  sit 
ob  cunts ;  and  does  it  not  often  signify  darkness, 
being  synonymous  to  defx7i'x,   especially  in  the 
feminine   gender,  which  1  take  to  be  the  sense 
and  true  acceptation  of  it  in  this  place  ;  for  I 
conceive  the  author's  meaning  to  be,  that  they 
"  durst  not,  or  would  not  look  up  to,  or  view 
the  darkness,  which  could  not  escape  their  no- 
tice, as  it  was  on  all  sides  of  them."     Their  in- 
ward terrors  were  so  great,  that  they  refused  to 
mind,  or  take  notice  of  the  outward  darkness 
which  surrounded  them,  as  bearing  no  compari- 
son, or  proportion  to  their  fright  within.     [The 
marginal  reading  is  better,  rtjusinit  to  look  upon. 
He  means,  keejin'j  their  etfcs  shut,  for  fear  of 
seeing  the  real  nt^axa,   which  were  in  their 


houses.  To  these  real  and  natural  ■<-/(Thx\oL  and 
t|iTt'Ja,  are  opposed  the  ra  Ti-^nduln,  lite  prodi^^ious 
f/iings,  viz.  the  >ix°h  <^i''y-'A^i  and  oLxnoj/An-,  •srjca'.l 
The  three  following  verses  manifestly  relating 
to  an  evil  conscience,  greatly  confirm  the  sense 
which  1  have  before  given  of  the  context. 

Ver.  II.  For  xcickedness  condemned  hi/  Iter  oxvn 
witness,  is  verij  timorous ;  and,  being  pressed  with 
conscience,    a/wai/s  foreca^telb  grievous   things.] 
Instead  of  m-fao-aA.uft,  Dr  Grabe  puts  iD-^eciV^jft, 
prcesumit,     which    seems     properer.       Badwell 
agrees   in  this  conjecture,   Proleg.  tom.  cap.  4. 
That  this  observation  is  true,  the  history  of  the 
lives  of  the  most  abandoned  sinners,  and  most 
wickfd  tyrants  sufficiently  evinces ;   for  none 
have   been   more  subject  to  this  ftar,  which  an 
evil  conscience  inwardly  suggests,  than  such  as 
have  been  placed  seemingly  in  the  tieight  of  the 
greatest  temporal  security,  and  for  their  great- 
ness and   tyranny   have  been   most  terrible  to 
others ;   and  yet  even   these   have  trembled  in 
company  only  with  themselves,  and  have  been 
observed  to  shun-  retirement,  as  the  reproof  of 
conscience  is  then  most,sensible,  and  its  lashes 
most  powerful  and  aflecting.     See  the  account 
of  Dionysius  in  particular,  and  the  coiiference 
between  him  and  Democles,  Tuscul.  Quacst.  lib. 
V.     And  in  another  place  the  same  orator  finely 
observes,  "  Sua  quemque  fraus,  suum  facinus, 
suum  scelus,  sua  audacia  de  mente  ac  sanitate 
deturbat :  Hse  sunt  unpiorum  furiae,  hae  flam- 
mae,  hae  faces."    In    Pison.      And    thus   when 
Orestes  was   much  disturbed  and  agonized  for 
having  killed  his  mother,  he  acknowledges  the 
cause  of  his  misery  to  be,  »'  o-ukw/c,  'in  a-vmla  Iw 
^fytv/uim,  i.e.  "  Conscience  torments  me.  for  I 
am  convinced  I  have  done  very  wickedly,"  Eu- 
rip.  in  Orest.     Plutarch  supposes,  that  an  evil 
conscience  erects,  as  it  were,  a  tribunal  in  a 
wicked  man's  breast ;  that  fright  and  remorse 
are  his  accusers  which  accuse  him  ;  his  judges 
which  condemn  him,  and  his  executioners  which 
torment  him.     De  Tranquil.  Animi.     See  Juv. 
Sat.  xiii.    Hor.  Epist.  hb.  i.  Epist.  i.     But  no- 
thing can  exceed  Job's  description  of  the  un- 
easiness of  wicked  men,  "  The  wicked  man  tra- 
velleth  with  pain  all  his  days  :  and  the  number 
of  the  years  of  his  tyranny  is  uncertain ;"  for  so 
St  Jerom's  Bible,  as  it  is  called  ,  reads  this  sen- 
tence, "  Et  numerus  annorum  inccrtus  est  ty- 
rannidis  ejus."     "  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  his 
ears,  in  prosperity  the  destroyer  shall  come  up- 
on  him  :  He  belicveth  not  that  he  shall  return 
out  of  darkness,  and  he  is  waited  for  of  thti 
sv/ord,"  chap.  xv.  20,  21,  az.     But  the  version 
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before  referred  to,  expresses  the  terrors  of  the 
wicked  in  this  place  more  strongly,  by  the  men- 
tion of  his  inward  disquiet,  and  a  suspicion  of 
dangtrs  continually  falling  upon  him  :  "  Soni- 
tus  terroris  semper  in  auribus  illivis,  &  cum  pax 
sit,  ille  semper  insidias  suspicatur  ;  non  credit 
quod  reverli  possit  de  tenebris  ad  lucem,  cir- 
cumspectans  undique  gladium."  But  the  power 
of  an  evil  conscience,  and  its  dreadful  self-re- 
flection upon  every  accident  and  misfortune,  is 
not  any  where  so  finely  displayed,  I  think,  as  in 
the  history  of  Joseph's  brethren,  who  even  at 
twenty-three  years  distance,  could  not  help  cry- 
ing out,  when  they  were  imprisoned  in  Egypt, 


with  fear  upon  great  occasions,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, St-c.  has  the  following  reMeclion,  "  Quid 
miriv.n  est  animos  inter  dolorem  8t  mctura  desli- 
tutos  aberrasse?"  But  I  cannot  explain  this  in 
stronger  ttrms,  than  by  setting  down  the  de- 
scription of  the  fear  of  the  Canaanites,  as  it  oc- 
curs. Josh.  V.   1.  according  to  the   reading  of 

the  LXX,  'ErotxHirai'  avrat  a/  Itxyetai,  1^  Ka]f>rKa.y>i- 
car,    »   XX    r,r    ct'jToTc   iftoyyitri(    wot^i'a    fltTo    fj^c7aTV,    y... 

T.   K. 

V^cr.  13.  /}ii(]  theexpecl'it'ion  fhnn  xdihin  bemjx'- 
less,  counteth  the  ignorance  mure  than  the  cause- 
mhich  hrlngeth  tha  torment,^  Tliis  passage  is 
more  obscure  than  any  in  this  chapter,  or  per- 


by  Joseph,  for  spies,  "  Truly  we  are  guilty  con-  hajis  in  the  whole  bn(^k.  rvcme  of  the  Oriental 
cerning  our  brother — therefore  is  this  evil  come  or  English  versions  give  any  light  to- it,  and  the 
upon  us,"  Gen.  xlii.  21.  commentators  either  pass  it  over,  or  leave  it  in 
Ver.  12.  For  fear  is  nothing  else  but  a  be-  the  same  obscurity  :  Our  version  in  particular^. 
traylng  of  the  succours  which  reason  offereth.']  is  so  far  from  delivering  the  true  sense,  that  it 
Fear  in  general,  especially  any  great  degree  of  seems  to  have  none  at  all..  The  common  read- 
it,  for  it  is  that  which  is  here  spoken  of,  may  be  ing  of  the  (Jreck,  in  most  editions  \ii,"Y.yloht  IX, 
defined  to  be  a  despair  of  SUCCOUr,  when  a  man  Ja-a  mt'Juc   n   •ar^paltiKia.,   crxae>a  \oyllilxt  rir  iyrnst.r   T?(: 

sees  his  affairs  desperate,  and  that  reason  sug-  ■ara.fi^wyii;  Tv,y  ^iaxvcv  alrict':,  which  our  translators 

gests.no  expedients  to  him,  nor  application  or  manifestly  follow,  but  give  no  determinate  sense 

industry  any  probable  means  of  a  recovery,  and  of  the  place:   According  to  this  reading  I  take 

emerging  from  a  calamitous  estate,  he  abandons  the  meaning  to  be,  "  Ilie  less  the  expectation. 


himself  to  despondency,  and  sinks  into  the 
deepest  melancholy  ;  but  such  a  fear  as  arises. 
from  an  evil  conscience  may  be  defined  to  be,  a 
great  concern  of  the  soul,  upon  a  view  of  its 
inward  guilt,  and  an  apprehension  that  it  is  de- 
serted of  all  succour,  is  sinking  into  misery,  in 


of  help,  or  means  to  escape  is,  the  more  largely 
it  computes,/,  e.  magnifies  the  danger, or  ima- 
gines greater  evils  will  happen  through  igno- 
rance of  the  cause  that  brings  the  uneasiness,  or 
torment."  St  Chrysostom  has  a  like  reflection 
upon  the  sufferings  of  Job, 


Ignorantia  causa?' 


despair  of  help,  and  has  not  one  comfortable    qua?  poenam  affert,  valde  auget  calamitatem." 


glimpse  of  hope  to  speak  any  peace  to  it.  Upon 
which  account  it  has  been  wisely  observed  by 
some  moralists,  that  there  is  not  such  a  true 
coward  as  a  wicked  man ;  that  he  is  suspicious 
of  every  thing,  but  afraid  of  himself  most :  That 
fear  in  general  has  the  effect  ascribed  to  it  by 
this  writer,  that  it  betrays  and  indisposes  a  man 
from  following  the  wholesome  advice  which, 
reason  offers,  that  it  often  deprives  men  of  those 
helps  and  succours  which  might  keep  dangers 
off,  and  hinders  them  from  guarding  against 
many  evils,  whicb,  by  a  prudent  and  timely  ap- 
plication, might  have  been  prevented,  seems 
evident,   because  fear,  when  it  is  sudden  and 


— If  we  read  tS  af^tyoix  with  the  Alexandrian 
MS,  instead  of  ir.r  Hyyciay,  the  sense,   perliap';,, 
may  be,  "That  tha  smallest  expectation  or 
apprehension  arising  from  fear,  computes  more 
largely    upon    future    dangers    and    mischiefs, 
than  any  just  reasoning,  or  well  informed  un- 
der.standing."     Or  thus  :    "  That  a  less  degree 
of  fear  reasons   more,  and   determines  better 
about  the  nature  and  true  cause  of  any  cala-- 
mity  than  a^greater,    which  is  attended  withi 
less  presence  of  mind  ;"    which   .seems  to  be 
Grotius's  sense  of  this  place,  "  Metus  rcmissior 
})atitur  rationem  dccernere,"    c^c.  According  to 
Galmet  the  sense  is,  "  That  a  state  between 


violent,  suspends,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  the  use  hope  and  fear,  creates  to  itself  more  uneasiness, 

of  a  man's  reason,  puts  all  thing,5  in  confusion  a-,  because   the    ignorance    and    uncertainty    the 

bout  him  ;  he  judges   not  truly  of  his  present  mind  is  in  of  the  evils  and  misfortunes  which 

state,  and  has  not  resolution  or  forecast  to  amend  may  happen,  keep  it  in  a  continued  state  of  in- 

it.     The  historian,  speaking  of  the  Persians,  who,  quietude,  and  it  is  apt,  in  such  a  situation,  to 

in  their  flight,  flung  away  their  weapons  of  de-  imagine  and  represent  dangers  to  itself,  other 

fence,    adds    this    very    pertinent   observation,  and  greater  than  they  really  are,   through  ig- 

Adeo  timor  ipsa  (mill a  refhrmidat.     And  Sener  norance  of  its  true  state,  and  for  want  of  know- 

<.a,  mtn  i  >ning  how  people's  senses  are  affected  jpg  distinctly  what  to  fear  or  rely  on."  Comm. 
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ill  loc.  St  Jerom's  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  ren- 
ders, "  Et  (liini  ab  Intro  minor  est  expoctatio, 
inajorem  putat  ]>otentiam  caufic,"  &c.  And 
A'atablus,  "  Magis  rej)iitat  implacabilitateni 
cans-E  (in  the  margin,  nnminis)  intiis  residens 
exigua  spcs  ;"  i.  e.  The  less  hope  the  mind  has, 
ihe  grearer  does  it  suppose  the  power  to  be  of 
the  caose  that  inflicts  the  evil  ;  and,  if  it  ap- 
])roache3  to  despair,  it  represents  the  Deity  as 
implacable.  Jn  the  midst  ot  such  a  variety  of 
renderings  and  interpretations,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  if  the  reader  can  find  any  satisiaction, 
or  some  new  light  to  clear  up  tlic  obscurity. 

Llbid.  This  verse,  in  the  translation  and  in 
the  original,  is  perfectly  unintelligible.  By  a 
very  small  and  usual  change,  I  ihink  it  may  be 
restored,  by  reading  >)T7orii)r  for  «T'Jur,  and  t>i  ayw* 
for  T«r  aytofxt :  "  And  the  expectation  of  lesser 
evils,  when  it  ifi^  from  within  (i  e.  when  it 
conieth  from  the  mind  or  imagination)  looketh 
upon  them  as  greater,  through  ignorance  of  the 
cause  wi)ich  octasioneth  the  torment.''  "Et\c<k* 
ItroL,  coming  from  jcit/tin,  i.  e.  from  the  imagina- 
tion :  In  opposition  to  t^a^ir,  from  zcil/iuuf,  or 
from  external  Aud  aemibie  ohjects.  \lKtio\x  (which 
confirms  the  plural  vitThuv)  is  greater,  o\  greater 
weight  and  consecpience  ;  which  signification 
of  the  word  is  frequent.  So  Matth.  xii.  41. 
Kxi  ilii,  urt.cior  lata.  u^t.  And  behold  a  greater  than 
Jonas  «  here.  And  vi.  2o.  oC-/i  n'  vi^x"  '^^f'' 
Ki  T?f  TjispKf ;  "  Is  not  the  life  ot  greater  value 
than  the  meat  which  sustains  that  life  ?"  And 
so,  i  believe,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  that  not- 
ed line  of  Hesiod,  nxw  nfJiKru  vaAof,  "  half  is 
greater  (of  greater  worth  ;  not  more)  tlian  tlie 
whole"] 

\  er.  44.  But  thetf  sleeping  the  same  sleep  that 
ni^ht,  lohich  icas  indeed  ititolcrable.'^  O/  It  rht 
aivfjiloi  'ctiu(  n^/ix.  If  tu^  aiuVa'/ef  be  indeed  the 
true  reading,  it  must  be  either  taken  in  the 
sense  of  our  version,  or  in  that  of  the  margin  ; 
in  the  former  sense  the  Arabic  interpreters  un- 
derstand it,  rendering  '*  cum  occupasset  eos 
nox  ilia  qua?  vere  tolerari  non  potest."  And 
tlms  iiiipotens  is  used^  it  must  be  confessed,  as 
signifying  intolerable,  by  good  and  approved 
classic  writeiis.  1  ully  has  "  principatus  impo- 
tenlissimus,"  to  the  same  sense;  I'hilip.  V.  and 
Livy,Hiid  Qninlilian  use  it  in  like  manner.  Or 
rJ?  i\\iia\<it,  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  mar- 
gin, to  signify  a  night,  wlicrein  they  could  do 
nothing.  To  appl^  aJuValw  in  this  manner,  is 
a  metonymy  not  unusual;  tor  a.-,  it  is  no  impro- 
priety to  say  "  luipotent  poverty,"  meaiuiig  a 
])crson  that  is  poor,  and   l»y  that  means  disa- 


bled ;  "  impotent  sickness,  or  sleep,"  meaning 
persons  in  those  circumstances  :  so  neither  is 
there  any  absurdity  in  applying  it  to  night  or 
tleath.  In  either  of  these  senses  may  a'SvVa?^?  be 
understood,  if  it  be  the  genuine  reading.  Hut 
Grotlus  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  corrects 
the  place  thus  :  O/'  \i  irw  aX-Aoi  vuxlx,  k.  t.  k.  i.  e. 
"  that  impenetrable  night,"  meaning  that  thick 
and  continued  darkness  which  the  sight  could 
not  penetrate.  But  if  the,  passage  is  thought 
still  to  want  emendation,  and  I  might  offer  a 
conjecture  among  others,  I  would  read,  riii'  alu- 
roLixr  otlat  i-Jkix,  i.  e,  "  a  night  truly  infernal," 
which  agrees  well  with  the  context.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  author  here  mentions  the  E- 
gyptians  as  sleeping,  and  sleeping  the  same 
sleep  ;  not  that  they  were  really  so,  for  their 
fears  would  not  permit  that,  but  because,  like 
persons  asleep,  they  were  in  a  like  state  of 
darkness,  could  transact  and  execute  nothing, 
and  had  like  disturbed  fancies  and  wild  ima- 
ginations. 

Ibid.  Which  came  upon  them  out  of  the  bottom 
of  inevitable  hell.~^  '£^  ^uyxris  aXv  fAV/ai  iynK^vxr. 
It  is  as  ditficult  to  say  what  dlvrxjo;  a'Juf  is  111  the 
Greek,  as  what  inevitable  hell  is  in  our  version. 
Tor  are  we  to  understand  by  hell,  the  place 
strictly  so  called,  and  by  the  darkness  which 
came  out  of  the  bottom  of  it,  the  darkness  of 
hell  beneath,  or  utter  darkness,  as  the  Scripture 
expresses  it?  This  surely  might  have  been  bet- 
ter rendered  intolerable,  as  a^wx\<"i  is  translated 
above,  than  inevitable,  which  carrier  too  harsh 
an  idea  with  it,  expressed  so  laxly  ;  and  in- 
deed the  Arabic  interpreters  render  it  so,  "  Ex 
intolerabilis  interni  crypta  adveniens  ;"  and  the 
bishops,  and  Geneva  Bible,  by  "  the  dungeon 
of  hell  which  is  insupportable."  Or  does  aSw 
here  mean  the  region  of  the  dead,  which  is  in- 
deed an  invisible  region  of  darkness,  and  may 
justly  be  said  to  be  inevitable  ?  Job  very  em- 
phatically calls  it  a  "  land  of  darkness,  as  dyrk- 
ness  itself,  a  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  where 
the  light  is  as  darkness,"  chaji.  x.  ^2.  'ASuVat'c 
applied  to  ??«{,  in  this  sense,  may  have  heic  a- 
gain  the  signification  which  the  margin  gives 
of  it  before.  Eor  i'Xnc  is  confessedly  a  state  or 
region  "  wherein  man  can  do  nothing  ;"  it  is 
that  night,  according  to  the"  language  of  the 
New  Testament,"  wherein  no  man  can  work," 
John  ix.  4.  And  thus  tlie  true  Solomon, 
"  Ihere  is  no  working  in  the  grave  whither 
th'ou  goest,"  Ecclcs.  ix.  10.  Grotms  here  again 
dislikes  aSi/carK  aXv,  and  read>  iS  a'^uVv  aSv  fnv^ar. 
But  besides  that  the  same  epitnet  being  repeat- 
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ed  so  very  soon  looks  suspicious,  and  which 
holds  equally  strong  against  aSJra7of,  is  not  as 
iTiurh  implied  in  SIki;  itself?  wliiii),  accordins^ 
to  the  etymology  of  many  learned  men,  is  diVnc 
contracted  (see  iJ.  Steph.  Cir.  Lexic.  i^eigh's 
Crit.  Sacr.  in  voce)  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
S/wo/,\i  h'lch  signifies  a  place  which  is  dark  and 
obscure,  where  nothing  can  be  seen.  Probably 
therefore  the  true  reading  may  be  either,  ilimfv 
aSir  ju-jx^r,  or  rather,  as  Tai  tarns  seems  here  re- 
ferred to,  (rlclxrv  al\t  fnix^"'  according  to  iJo- 
iner's  description  upon  the  same  occasion  : 

For  as  night,  in  the  mythology  ol  the  heathens, 
is  fabled  to  be  tlie  daughter  of  Orcus,  and  Tar- 
tarus, and  is  described  by  them  to  he  a  place 
of  darkness  and  misery,  the  seat  or  kingdom  of 
fear,  grief,  and  despair,  the  author  here,  by  a 
metaphor  or  figure,  accommodates  and  applies 
the  notion  of  infernal  darkness  to  this  Egyptian 
plague,  upon  account  of  its  thickness,  the  hor- 
ror occasioned  by  it,  the  despair  accompanying 
it,  and  the  ghosts  and  spectres  haunting  and 
disturbing  it.  [Fhe  place  is,  undoubtedly, 
laulty  in  the  Greek.  If  instead  of  tw  alCtalov 
rvxiat,  it  had  been  written  r><y  ilvrytfa^,  and  U  jia^- 
vjdn  alv  for  i^  alvrdn,  it  would  have  been  intel- 
ligible. The  word  zrdrlti  too  seeins  to  be  want- 
ing before  rh  avrtiv,  as  in  ver.  17.  1  do  not 
think  that  either  aSJca'Joc  or  dlvyoiT\t  can  be  ex- 
plained from  the  known  use  of  the  word  in  tlie 
tJreek  tongue.] 

Ver.  1 6.  So /hen,  whosoever  there  fell  djzctt, 
xas  straitlii  kept,  shut  up  in  a  prison  witliout  iron 

bnrs.'\  Eib'  htuc,  bV  liiTroT  «►  nt  U^i  najxTivJay,  iffn- 
ftiro  ei(  TYir  amltyi^oi  n^Klh  KxIccKXair^eii;.  The  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  commentators,  is,  that  such 
of  the  Egyptians  as  were  overtaken  by  this 
darkness,  were  made  prisoners,  though  there 
■were  no  other  chains  that  held  them  than  tn^^xi 
(ofv,  1  Pet.  ii.  4.  the  obscurity  and  darkness 
which  surrounded  them.  But  I  think  more  is 
included  in  the  original  than  our  version  ex- 
presses, viz.  that  such  among  the  Egyptians,  as, 
during  that  darkness,  through  fear,  or  by  any 
misfortune,  fell  down,  were  disabled  from  help- 
ing themselves  ;  they  either  could  not,  or  durst 
not  rise,  biU  continued,  'inac,  in  the  same  place 
and  condition,  as  if  they  had  been  detained  in 
a  prison,  or  a  deep  abyss,  from  whence  there 
was  no  returning.     I  would  therefore  point  the 

Greek  thus  :  k76  ktwc  a<  wnor  \s»  n*  tK^t  X!/]a7ri-^']ur 
iipivfttre,  ttV  7nr  ciaiinfor  ^(xlrir  xa1«xX«j3'«','  :    And  the 

•version  should  be,  "  Then,  whosoever  it  was 
that  there  fell,  he  so  continued,  i.  e.  was,  in  the 


same  state,  kept  bound,"  &c.  Thus  Vatablus. 
"  Hoc  deinde  mode,  quicunque  tandem  fuisset 
illic  coUapsus,  in  angustias  citra  ferrum  conclu- 
sus,  custodiebalur  ;"  and  so  Tirinus,  "  In  eodem 
vestigio,  quasi  in  carcere  conclusus,  haerebat.' 
Cahncl  ton  understands  it  in  this  sense,  **  Tons 
ccux  qui  y  tomberent,  qui  s'y  renconlrerent,  Sf-c. 
furent  obligei  de  demeurer  au  m6me  endroit  oii 
la  nuit  les  surprit."  Comm.  in  loc.  This  sense 
seems  confirmed  too  by  what  is  mentioned  in 
the  next  verse,  that  svich  as  were  overtaken  by 
this  darkness,  wheresoever  they  were,  or  what- 
soever they  were  about,  there  were  they  obliged 
to  continue,  being  laid  under  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  or  confinement,  LyaVi.x'/o  dyoiyxiit ;  where 
the  particle  SJc  invigorates  the  expression,  and 
denotes  a  greater  intenseness  of  the  darkness. 
And  in  this  sense  some  interpreters  understand 
the  words  in  Exodus,  ch.  x.  23.  that  "  none 
rose  from  his  place  for  three  days,"  vii.  that  the 
darkness  was  so  shocking,  and  the  horror  occa- 
sioned by  it  so  great,  that,  like  persons  quite  dis- 
abled and  confounded,  they  durst  not  stir  froui 
the  place  where  they  were  first  surprised  with  it, 
but  stood,  or  sat,  or  lay,  just  as  the  darkness  at 
its  coming  found  them,  fur  the  whole  time  of  its 
continuance. 

[Ver.  17,  18.  A  pleasing  fall.  "Pi/e^t.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  fuaiui;,  truc/us,  a  course  or  cur- 
rent, for  t^o^ivo/A-itv  liix,  running  lio/entli/,  seems 
not  so  well  consistent  with  /vS/xoc,  a  p/etning  fal/. 
Just  before,  instead  of  Em,  it  should  be  EiVa, 
deinde,  then,  as  ver.  16.  And  aV»;^«f  ^v-mc,,  an 
absonous,  or  disagreeable  sound,  not  dTmn(.  The 
Alexandrian  MS  places  «  before  o^yiar  Which 
shows  that  it  should  be  read  thus  :  Klra  c-ctJ^a 

The  whole  in  English  thus  :  **  Then  a  whistling 
wind  among  the  spreading  branches,  oramelodi- 
ous  singing  of  birds,  or  a  course  of  water  running 
violently,  or  a  disagreeable  sound  of  rocks  cast  (or 
falling)  down — .made  them  swoon  with  fear."j 

Ver.  18,  19.  Whether  it  nere  a  whistling  u;ind, 
or  a  melodious  noise  of  birds  among  tlie  spreading 
branches,  or  a  pleasing  /-all  of  vcater  running 
violentlif,  or  a  terrible  sound  of  xtones  cast  dozen, 
or  a  running  that  could  not  be  seim  of'  skipping 
beasts,  or  a  roaring  voice  of  most  savage  wild 
beasts,  or  a  rebounding  echo  from  the  fiollow 
mountains :  These  things  made  them  to  swoon  for 
Jear-I  This  is  a  fine  description  of  the  panic 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  so  excessive,  that 
nothing  could  stir  but  it  frighted  them.  Not 
only  noises  wlirch  were  really  terrible  in  them- 
selves, such  as  of  falling  rocks,  and  the  howling 
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of  wild  and  savage  beasts,  whose  very  echo  must 
increase  their  fears,  but  even  such  things  as  had 
a  tendency  to  lull  pain,  and  sooth  uneasiness, 
such  as  gentle  whispering  breezes,  purUng  mur- 
muring '^tl■ealns,  and  the  sweet  ravishing  music 
of  the  groves ;  even  these,  though  agreeable  en- 
terta  nments,  and  which,  at  another  time,  would 
have  delighted  and  charmed  the  ear,  not  only 
lost  all  their  relish,  but  proved  a  punishment, 
and  created  new  torment  to  them.  Had  the 
Almighty  at  this  time  indeed  sent  forth  his  glo- 
rious voice  in  thunder,  no  wonder  that  conscious 
guilt  should  shrink  ;  accordmg  to  that  of  Seneca, 
"  Pavescis  ad  cceli  lr?gorera,  &-  quoties  aliquid 
effulsit,  exspiras."  Nat.  Quaest.  2.  59.  But  that 
harmless  sounds,  or  sucii  as  usually  charm  the 
fancy  ;  that  noises  merely  imaginary,  for  of  such 
chiefly  must  we  understand  this  description, 
should  have  such  an  uncommon  effect,  displays 
the  power  of  an  evil  conscience,  which  lakes  a- 
way  the  poignancy  of  every  enjoyment,  and  sits 
brooding  mischief  and  misery  to  itself.  This  sort 
of  panic  is  beautifully  described,  Levit.  xxvi. 
36.  by  God's  "  sending  a  fuintness  into  their 
hearts,  so  that  the  sound  even  of  a  shaken  leaf 
could  chase  them."  That  of  Lucan  by  no  means 
equals  it, 

Pavet  ilU  fragorem 
Moterum  veiitis  iieinorum. 


but  that  of  the  Psalmist  is  inimitable,. 'Ekb  kfo- 
€rflwa»  feCoK,  i  «'x  n"  <po^(x,  Psal.  liii.  5.  so  torment- 
ing is  wickedness,  and  so  timorous  an  evil  con- 
science. 

\  er.  21.  Over  them  onlif  zcas  spread  an  heiccij 
w^ht,  an  imofre  of  that  d<nlxness  xc/iic/e  should  «/- 
iencards  receive  them  ]  i.  e.  Ihe  Egyptians  only 
were  sufferers  by  this  darkness,  all  without  Egypt 
was  light  and  sunshine. — But  something  further 
is  here  meant ;  for  the  author,  under  the  idea 
of  darkness  and  a  heavy  night,  intimates  that 
doom  and  misery  which  awaited  the  Egyptians 
after  deaih»  Many  of  the  fathers  make  this  E- 
gyptian  darkness  to  be  an  emblem  of  sin,  and 
its  final  misery  in  another  life.  For  the  sinner 
is  a  voluntary  prisoner,  and  has  as  many  chains 
about  bun  as  he  has  wilful  sins.  He  is  deprived 
of  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and  given  up 
by  him  to  a  judicial  bJindness  in  this  life,  which 
is  an  anticipation,  says  St  Auhfr,  of  that  dark 
ness  to  which  he  shall  aflerwaids  be  consigned; 
his  wretchedness  begins  in  this  hfe,  and  is  com- 
pleted in  the  next,  in  Psalm.  To  the  same 
purpose  St  Bernard,  "  Dens  tantas  tenebras 
iEgyptiis  immisit,  ut  ex  hac  quasi  imagine  dis- 
cerent  primo  tenebras  suae  conscienliae ;  secundo, 


tenebras  inferni  sibi  imminentes."  Serm.  72.  in 
Cant.  Origen  likewise  allegorizes  this  plague 
of  darkness,  and  says,  "  It  signified  the  darkness 
of  mind  which  the  devil  had  blinded  Pharaoh 
and  his  subjects  with,  who,  though  they  had  ex- 
perienced so  many  plagues,  would  not  open  their 
eyes  to  see  their  lamentable  state,  nor  believe  in 
God  to  prevent  more."  We  find  the  term  dark- 
ness, which  is  mentioned  here,  often  made  use 
of  by  the  sacred  writers  to  represent  hell,  or  the 
place  of  punishment.  See  Matth.  viii.  12.  xxii. 
13  XXV.  30.  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  17.  Jude  6,  13.  In 
this  last  place  the  state  reserved  for  the  wicked 
is  said  to  be,  0  Cff^f  '^^  o-xoriff,  bUickness  of  dark' 
ness,  where  the  pleonasm  expresses  the  great  in- 
tenseness  of  it.  Philo  calls  it,  Taflxfot  ^  i^x^u  <rKCTO(, 
De  Execrat.  And  the  rabbins  speak  of  it  in 
like  terms.  What  our  author  mentions  here  of 
the  future  miserable  state  of  the  Egyptians  after 
death,  is,  according  to  an  ancient  received  notion 
among  the  Jews,  who  accounted  such  a-i  enjoyed 
great  outward  prosperity,  God's  special  favour- 
ites;  and  that  spiritual  blessings  likewise  were 
wrapped  up  in  and  convey(  d  with  their  tem- 
poral ones :  On  the  contrary,  they  reckoned 
those  accursed,  who  were  overwhelmed  with 
worldly  adversities,  and  that  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting plagues  were  hidden  under  temporal 
judgments,  which  were  to  those  upon  whom 
they  fell,  so  many  pledges  of  their  condemna- 
tion. See  Mede,  B.  I.  Disc.  46.  This  opinion 
our  author  seems  to  have  imbibed,  and  it  is  an 
instance,  according  to  the  very  judicious  Dr 
Jackson,  of  that  radical  tincture  which  infected 
all  his  countrymen,  who  looked  upon  the  many 
glorious  tokens  of  God's  extraordinary  mercy 
and  loving  kindness  to  their  fathers,  as  sure  and 
irrevocable  earnests  of  their  absolute  predestina- 
tion to  acceptance,  glory,  and  happiness.  And 
that  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  such  other 
of  their  enemies  whom  God  had  scourged,  were 
so  many  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  perpetual  de- 
struction. 

Ibid.  Bui  yet  were  theif  unlo  themsekes  mors 
grievous  than  the  darkness.'^  "  Men  can  never 
efface,  says  a  fine  modern  writer,  the  sense 
which  God  has  imprinted  in.  their  hearts  of  his 
presence  and  justice.  They  can  never  succeed 
in  persuading  themselves  that  sin  is  in  its  na- 
ture indifferent,  or  will  remain  unp^inished. 
Hence  their  inward  fears,  which  are  as  so  ma- 
ny Witnesses  ready  to  accuse  and  confound 
them  :  and  when  vengeance  at  lengtli  conies 
to  siiew  itself,  they  shall  be  the  first  to  own 
that  they  have  deserved  it."  lloUin  vol.  iii.  p, 
Cc 
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l*6.'-"3^Iany  ■beauiiWr  pa^s&^es  h1?ght  be  jiro* 
<kiccd  from  ancient  antliors,  to'  sliew  llie  me- 
lancholy state  of  a  guilty  conscience,  \vhat  a 
lx)som  plague  and  inseparable  tormentor  it  is, 
liow  tired  and  afraid  ofitsown  reflections,  and 
liow  gladly  it  would  fly  from  its  very  self, 
but  self  continually  pursues  it.  St  Anstih 
most  beautifully  represents  this  uneasiness,  and 
inclr.des  the  case  of  ail  other  sinners,  in  the 
fallowing  description  of  himself,  "  Ego  milii 
remauseram  infclix  locus,  nbi  nee  esse  posscm, 
nee  inde  recederc.  Qtro  enim  cor  meun>  fuij^e- 
i-et  e  corde  meo  ?  Qu6  at  'md-jiscifflgerem  ?  Quo 
me  non  sequeror?"  t'orifess.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

c  n  A  p.   xvlii. 

The  Argument. — To  the  darkness, with m/hicb 
the  Egyptians  were  oppressed,  the  author  op^ 

poses,  by  way  of  antithesis,  or  contrast,  the  great 
light  which  the  Israelites  were  favoured  with 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  great  benefit  of  the 

fiery  pillar,  which  aftei  wards  conducted  them 
in  the  wilderness.  The  death  of  all  the  first 
born  of  the  Egyptians  iti  one  momcnt,.'wiibout: 
any  distinction,  by  the  destroying  angel,  is  de- 
scribed in  a  very  affecting  manner  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  God's  great  mercy  to  the  Isra- 
elites is  shewn  by  a  particular  instance  in  the 
desert,  when,  through  the  intercession  of  Aaron, 
and  the  power  of  his  incense,  G(jd  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  stop  the  sweeping  progress  of 
the  plague,  and  to  hinder  ita  spreading  any  fur- 
ther. 

TsJEVERTIIE  LESS  thy  mints  had  a  veri/ great 
light.']  All  the  children  of  Israel,  called  here 
the  saints,  according  to  the  conceited  notion  of 
that  people,  had  liglit  in  their  dwellings  where- 
by they  were  enabled  to  do  their  business,  antl 
i^ct  all  things  ready  for  then-  departure  with- 
out the   notice   of  the   Egyptians  ;   much   less 
could  they  hinder  their  designs,  who  were  in- 
volved in  such  a  thick  mist,  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  seeing  what  the   Israelites  were  do- 
ing.    The  Chalilce  paraphrase  ujjon  Exod.  x. 
23.  adds  other  leasons  fbi-  this  light,  "  Erat  Jux 
omnibus  filiis  Israel  ad   sepelicndum  iniprobos 
qui   inter  eos  mortui  erant,  &  ut  justi  possent 
in  prajceptis  occupari  in  habilatiouibns  snis." 
This  difference  and  distinction  between  them, 
must  be  looked  upon   as  the  more  wonderful 
and  extraordinary  ;  if,  as' rtiany  lesrrhcd-m?n 
suppose,   the  houses  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians  wefc  cortiguons  and  close  to  one  a- 
nothcr,  as  seems  probable  from  the  blood  sprink- 
led upon  the  door  posts  of  (he  Israelites  by  way 
of  distinction,  because  tbey  were  mingled  with 


the  Kg}'ptians.  PTtilo  an(t  Josephus  bofb'  ifj(i- 
mate,  that  in  tfie  same  place  or  dwelling,  the 
Hebrews  had  light,  and  the  Egyptians  were 
without  it  :  this  made  the  miracle  so  gr^at, 
says  Gregor  n,  that  while  the  Israelites 

and  the  E^_^..cia..j  dwelt  promiscuously  to- 
gei^ier,  rtie former,  at  the  same  lime  had  liglif, 
and  the  latter  darkness.  I'rom  this  strange 
work  of  God,  and  singular  interposition  in  fa- 
vour of  liis  chosen,  we  are  instructed  how  able 
our  heavenly  Father  is  to  make  not  only  a  dis- 
tinction, but  a  real  separation  between  his  owr> 
children,  arid  the  wicked,  when  he  cxectiteth 
his  wrath  and  vengeance;  for  such  is  his  pro- 
videiTtial  care,  that  though  they  be  in  one 
field,  m  one  house,  orbed  together,  one  f-liall' 
be  taken,  and  the  other  left  ;  one  slial!  be  af- 
flicted with  his  judgments,  atui  the  other  es- 
cape them.  And  wB  may  hetice,  as  anothcl^ 
pious  writer  observes,  profitably  learn,  not  "frt' 
ascribe  our  preservation  to  our  own  merit  or' 
policy,  when  ^lv'e  ourselves  are  free  from  any 
grievous  calamity  which  happens  to  others,  but 
to  look  up  to  the  almighty  Author  of  our  de- 
liverance, and  at  his  footstool  to  return  our 
tribute  for  such  a  signal  instance  of  his  mercy. 
Ibid.  Whose  voice  iheij  hearing,  and  not  see- 
ing thtir  shape,  became  thetj  also  hud  not  sujfer- 
ed  the  same  things,   theif  counted  them  hupptj.'\ 

Thus  the  Alexandrian  and  Complutensian  co- 
pies read.  The  sense  of  this  passage  is  very 
different,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
Israelites  or  the  Egyptians,  in  which  the  inter- 
preters are  greatly  divided.  They  that  apply 
it  to  the  former  make  the  sense  to  be,  that 
the  Israelites  heard  the  cries  of  the  Egyptians 
without  seeing  them,  and  thanked  God  thai  they 
did  not  suffer  the  same  things,  and  were  not^ 
like  the  Egyptians,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
obscurity  ;  and  thus  the  Vulgate  renders  iuay.i- 
^iloY,  "  &-  quia  non  &  ipsn  eadem  passi  erant, 
magnificabant  te,"  [as  if  he  had  read  fufy«\jrir 
o-i],  which  Coveidale's  version  follows.  Others, 
still  applying  the  words  to'  the  same  persons, 
render  f^aK«j'/?cK,  that  the  Israelites  blessed  th.em- 
selves,  or  counted  themselves  happy,  because 
they  also  had  not  suffered  tlWsariiethings.  But 
if  this  passage  be  applied  to  the  Israelites,  should 
not  the  reading  rather  be  ^  aarcJ,  than  xaxiitoi  ? 
The  Vatican  edition  reads,  "Ot/  fiir  5r  vxk^kii 
fVfTs»9r/7ar,  tuaxaV-i^oK,  which  furnisHes  anothe'i" 
sense,  That  the  Israelites  thanked  God,  or  glo- 
rified the  justice  of  God,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  now  afflicted  in  their  turns,  who  had  be- 
fore so  much  afllicted  them.    They  that  apply 
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^Ije  place  to  the  Egj'ptians,  understand  it  in  this 
;ma,i»ner,  "  That  the  ilgyptians  heard  the  voi- 
ces of  the  Israelites,  though  they  could  not  see 
them,  and  thought  the  israelites  happy  that  they 
^Isodid  not  suffer  like  them."  This  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  our  version,  as  it  is  of  the  Ge- 
neva and  liishops  Bible,  and  seems  indeed  more 
agreeable  to  the  context. 

Ver.  2.  But  for  thut  iheif  dd  nut  hurt  them 
jvne,  uf  whom  tliei  h-i-i  been  wionaed  b'^fore,  t  lie  if 
tiamked  ihsui?^  "On  Si  i  ^Ki-Tl-nsi  t!rpnli>i>ijultii,  «'i/- 
X^-if'^r-  Here,  again,  the  sense  ^ias  been  mistak- 
en by  soine  interpreters,  as  if  the  Israelites 
thiinked  the  Egyptians  for  n-^t  hurting  them 
now,  who  before  had  mu  h  ■  .ppressed  and  in- 
jured them  ;  but  there  se.;.;r;  no  reason  or  occa- 
sion for  the  Israel  tes  to  thank  the  Egyptians 
for  not  doinz  v/hat  at  tiiat  time,  hoA'ever  incli- 
ned, they  were  incapacitated  to  do.  There  is 
also  another  sense,  which  has  no  better  founda- 
tion, that  the  Israelites,  nu^x^kut,  thanked  God, 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  before  had  so  rauch 
^vrong•ed  them,  were  now  not  in  a  capacity  to 
hurt  them.  And  thus  Caverdaie,  "  And  they 
that  were  vexed  afpre  (because  they  v/eve  not 
unit  now)  thanked  them  ;"  and  so  the  Vul- 
gate, "  Et  qui  ante  laa-i  erant,  quia  non  laede- 
bantur,  gratias  agebant ;"  St  Jerom's  Bible,  as  it 
is  called,  supplies  tibi.  But  I  think  the  tr.ue 
seuae  of  tJie  place  to  l)e  rather,  "  That  the  E- 
gyplians  thanked  the  IsraeHtes,  for  not  rev.eng- 
ing  themselves  upon  them  in  their  state  of 
•darkness  and  impotence,  who  had  provocations 
enough,  and  had  been  so  long  injured  and 
oppressed  by  them;"  and  that  the  passage 
might  be  rendered  more  intetligihly  thus,  "  That 
because  they  (the  Israelites)  did  not  hurt  thcrn 
now,  whom  they  (the  Egyptians)  had  before 
hurt  or  wronged,  they  thanked  them."  This 
seems  to  be  the  ser.se  of  our  version,  though 
obscurely  expressed  ;  and  the  Geneua  Bible  un- 
derstands the  passage  in  the  same  manner. 

Ibid.  And  besuu^/it  iheut  purd.>n,  fur  that  thoif 
had  been  eneuiies.'\  Kai  T-i  \iin)(ji?fcu  X'^f"  '^f"*?'- 
This  is  capable  of  two  senses,  and  may  either 
mean,  that  the  Egyptians  asked  forgiveness  of 
the  Israelites  for  the  many  injuries  they  had 
formerly  done  them,  which,  is  the  sense  of  oar 
version,  and  of  the  Geneva  Bible  ;  and  so  Ita-yi- 
f%T^aii  is  us  d,  2  Maccab.  iii.  4.  Such  a  submis- 
sion in  the  Egyptians,  arising  rather  from  fear 
than  a  real  contrition,  is  naltirul  enough  to  be 
supposed  at  this  melancln  ly  juncture,  and 
might  indeed  be  expected  from  people  in  their 
Sjd  and  helpless  condition,  entirely  at  the  mere/ 


of  tiaose  wh<j  Ivad  hesn  so  iaiiumanly  treated  by 
th":m.  In  this  sense  ^^p  must  be  taken  adverb- 
ially, as  it  is  sbiOidtinies,  and  may  be  considered 
here   the  same  as  l^ixx.     And  thus  it  is  used, 

Gal.    iji.   ig.    i  riufierxit    t^rxfuCxtUir    X^f"   ^fo''*i^^>f, 

i.  e.  according  to  our  version,  "  the  law  was 
add.;d  because  of  transgressions  ;"  which  seems, 
not  much  unlike  the  expression  here,  th  lnyix^Si- 
vxi  x^f""  &iono,  they  beseeched  or  .intrealed  them, 
because  of  their  formsr  transgressions  and  dif- 
ferences.— There  is  also  another  meaning  of  this 
passage,  "  That  the  Israelites  beseeched  God, 
that  there  always  might  be  such  a  difference 
made  between  his  own  people  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  between  them  and  their  other  enemies, 
as  there  iwas  in  this  particular  instance  of  the 
darkness."  See  Exod.  .\i.  7.  where  the  like 
si'Jise.is  used.  Goverdale  renders,  according  to 
tb.is  latter  inierpretation,  "  And  besoughte  thee 
(O  God)  that  tliere  myghte  be  a  dyfference  ;"■ 
and  sf)  does  the  Vulgate,  "  Et  ut  esset  differen-. 
tja,_dopum  (x*;")  petebant."" 

Ver.  3.  Jnstead  afiereuf  thou  g freest  them  a 

hunUUiC   pUlur    of  Jit^l^       'A>h'   at    oryj/f Xtyi?    ^i'Koy. 

The  sense  of  this  place,  according  to  most  inter- 
preters, is,  that  instead  of  an  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, Gcd  favoured  his  people  with  a  light  of 
^e,  9S  it  is  described  by  the  Psalmist,  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  15.  for  their  assistance  in  the  night  sea- 
son. It  is  called  here  a  burning  pillar  of  fire, 
because  in  the  night  iiaraes  are  more  visible,  by 
reason  of  the  darkness ;  whereas,  in  the  day- 
time, they  appear  rather  like  smoke  at  any  con- 
siderable distance.  See  note  on  ch.  x.  ver.  17. 
'A>h'  Zr,  in  the  original,  does  not  so  properly  sig- 
nify, iui^Uvid  iihereoj'y  as  our  version  has  it, 
as  (jUffinohrem,  or  propter  quod,  as  the  Vulgale 
renders,  which  Covcrdale's  and  the  old  English 
versions  follow,  "  therefore  had  they  a  burnynge 
Pyler ;"  or  we  may  undetstand  aV6'  li  to  signify, 
for  whose  sake,  or  upon  whose  account ;  ^nd 
thus  Badwell  understands  it,  rendering  quorum 
Quuaa,  referring  it  probably  to  the  Israelites, 
who,  in  the  preceding  verse,  had  requested  that 
Qod  would  make  some  difference  in  their  fa- 
vour ;  and  so  the  Syriac  interpreters  seem  to 
take  it. 

Ibid.  B<jth  to  be  a  guide  in  the  unLnuwn  jour- 
neij,  and  (in  harmless  sun  to  enttrtuin  them  ho- 
tmurablli.^     "iiwirXi  dC/,«.Q>i  fixoV^  ^iy/leia.(,  1.  e.  Jt 

was. as  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  sun,  which, 
without  incommoding  them,  rendered  their  jour- 
ney safe  and  prosperous,  by  affording  them 
light  in  it.  And  thus  Calmet,  "  La  colomne  de 
seigneur  leur  servoit  comme  de  solcil,  qui  saos. 
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les  incommoder  rendoit  leur  voyage  heureux." 
Our  version  is  very  faulty  in  the  rendering  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  verse ;  there  is  ncithing  in 
the  original  to  authorise  or  justify  what  is  here 
mentioned  about  entertaining  them  honoura- 
bly ;  the  true  rendering  of  the  Greek  is,  "  God 
gave  them  an  inoffensive  sun  in  their  glorious 
and  honourable  march  thro'  a  strange  country." 
And  indeed  this  march  of  the  Israelites  may  be 
said  to  be  truly  honourable  and  magnificent, 
being  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Al- 
mighty God,  who  was  himself  their  leader.  In 
this  view,  it  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
grand  and  superb  triumph,  than  a  tedious  and 
painful  journey.  And  in  such  august  terms  the 
prophets  describe  it,  Psal.  Ixviii.  7,  8.  Habak. 
iii.  3. ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  the  ver- 
sion which  I  have  given  of  this  place  confirmed 
by  the  Geneva  Bible,  which  renders,  "  And 
madest  the  sun  that  it  hurted  them  not  in  their 
honourable  journey,"  which  is  the  sense  of  ^ivi- 
leix  here  ;  and  so  Junius  expounds  it,  "  Praebu- 

isti  coluranam qua:  8t-  dux  esset  profeclio- 

nis  ignotae,  et  sol  innocuus  magnificas  peregrina- 
tionis." 

Ver.  4.  For  t/iei/  zvere  loorthif  to  be  deprived  of 
light,  and  imprisoned  in  darkness,  zc/to  had  kept 
thy  sons  shut  up.,  bif  ziohoni  the  uncorrupt  light  of 
the  law  zcas  to  be  given  unto  thezcor/d.^  Tiiough 
God  communicated  his  will  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  particularly  to  Abraham,  when  he  entered 
into  covenant  with  him  ;  yet  had  not  the  Is- 
raelites, wlien  in  Egypt,  any  express  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  as  such  :  This  they  received 
after  their  going  out  fr(5m  thence  at  Mount  Si- 
nai, where  God  himself  promulged  it  to  them 
in  form  :  "  Which  he  commanded  them  to 
teach  their  children,  that  their  posterity  might 
know  it,  and  the  children  which  were  yet  un- 
born, to  the  intent,  that,  when  they  came  up, 
they  might  shew  their  children  the  same," 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  5,  6,  7.  Dent.  iv.  9-  vi.  7.  But 
this  revelation  was  not  designed  to  be  confined 
to  that  people  only  ;  God,  by  tiieir  means,  and 
through  their  hands,  intended  to  give  to  other 
nations  the  knowledge  of  his  laws  :  "  To  them 
pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises,"  Rom.  ix.  4. 
But  the  lively  oracles  which  they  received  were 
likewise  to  be  delivered  to  others,  and  they 
were  the  appointed  channels  ;  an  appointment, 
•  which  this  author  here  dwells  upon,  and  mag- 
nifies as  a  mark  of  particular  distinction  and 
favour  to  his  chosen.     And  indeed  from  them, 


other  nations  did  receive  the  uncorrupt  light  of 
the  law,  and  the   i*xoellent  and  sacred  records 
of  ancient  times,  and  the  several   jiropliecies  of 
thosf  holy  men,  whom  God  raised    up  and  in- 
spired, from  time  to   time,   among  them  :  By 
their  means,  in   fact,   we  now    converse  with 
those  great  persons,   Moses,   David,  Solomon, 
and  others  ;  and  understand  and  reap  tiie  fruits 
of  their  wisdnm    and    piety,   by    the    writings 
conveyed  to  us  from  them,  through  the  provi- 
dence of  God  ;  for  the  Jews,  by    their   num- 
berless dispersions,  were   undesignedly  made  a 
kind  of  preachers  of  righteousness  to   as  many 
as  they   lived  amongst,   and  conversed    with. 
Judea  was,  from   the  beginning,    as  is  evident 
from  the  Jewish    history,  the   fountain-head  of 
the  true  religion  ;  Jerusalem,  in  particular,  was 
the    seat  of    Melchisedec,    tiie  high   priest  of 
the  living  God  in  the  days  of  Abraham  ;  the 
Almighty  had  his  court  and  dwelling  in  Sion, 
Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.  ;    and  in   David's   time,    "  was 
known  in  her  palaces  as  a   sure  refuge,"  Psal. 
xlvili.  S.     From  hence  he  sent  out  his  ambas- 
sadors, the  prophets,   to  publish   his   laws  and 
decrees  to  the  world,  which   learned  men  have 
observed  could    be    done    with   more  ease  and 
speedier  conveyance  from  hence,  than  from  any 
other  region  of  the  habitable  world. — And  from 
hence  accordingly,  as  from  a  central  point,  the 
liirlit  ot  the  law  first,  and  the  gospel  afterwards, 
shone  out  to  the  snrro\u)ding  nations.     Life  of 
King  David,  vol.  ii.  p.  yi. 

Ver.  0.  And  when  the//  had  determined  to  slai/ 
the  babes  oj  the  suiuts,  one  child  being  cast  forth, 
and  saved  f)  reprove  them,  thou  tookedsl  aivaij  (he 
multitude  of  their  children,  and  destruycdst  them 
altoirether  m  a  might  if  xoaler.'^  BwMuaa^si'wc  S'  aJ- 
Tvc  ra.  rat  oatat  aTo/jcirxi  r!nria,  ^  hU  tKiifHii'lof  tIkcv, 
Kf  (ruflirjof,  a'f  eMj'j^jci'  to  aurur  afet\>s  orxiiflcf  r'txtuv.   Ihl6 

was  particularly  true  of  Moses,  who,  as  he  was 
cast  into  the  river,  with  the  rest  of  the  Hebrew 
children,  so  w.ts  he  saved  from  thence  to  be  the 
instrument,  by  God's  appointment,  to  drown 
the  Egyptianrs  in  the  Red  Sea,  by  stretching 
forth  his  hand  over  it.  The  wisdom  and  pro- 
vidence of  God  is  herein  very  observable,  for 
the  very  exposing  of  Moses  was  the  fi;"st  step  to 
his  greatness,  and  the  means  of  his  being  intro- 
duced into  Pharaoli's  own  palace.  And  God 
saved  him  from  perishing  in  the  river,  to  make 
him  the  ii'.strument  ofdrov\ning  the  son  of  that 
prince,  who  had  designed  him  the  like  fate,  and 
with  him  were  overuhelmpd  the  chieCest  of  his 
subjects,  whom  he  had  obliged  occasionally  to 
execute  his  inhuman  and  cruel  commands.  The 
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fathers,  upon  this  occasion,  observe,  that  Mo- 
ses, who  was  the  minister  of  the  old  law,  as  Je- 
sus Christ  of  the  new,  was  a  lively  figure  of 
him  from  his  very  birth,  both  of  them,  through 
the  divine  protection,  being  preserved  from  a 
massacre,  which  involved  so  many  infants. 
The  present  reading  of  the  Greek  text  here 
seems  faulty  in  all  the  copies,  and  probably 
may,   by  a  small  alteration,   be  thus  restored, 

Bw^ei/(ra//lr»f   0   avn(  ra.   ray   htlcn   aTroKJeiytti    riiTioc,  hi 

«^^)59oc  rinvav.  I  am  encouraged  to  offer  this  e- 
mendation  from  the  authority  of  the  Oriental 
versions  :  The  Arabic  reads,"  Perunum  expo- 
situm  puerulum,  &  ad  redarguitionem  eoriim 
servatum,  perdidisti  sini  dementia  multitudi- 
nem  filiornm  eorum  ;"  and  the  Syriac,  "  Sed 
filiiis  unus  sanctus,  qui  ad  eos  castagandos,  & 
multitudinem  filiorum  eorum  extcrminandam 
asservatus  est,  omnes  simul  in  acquis  immani- 
bus  perdidit."  The  Geneva  version  renders  in 
like  manner,  "  By  one  child  that  was  cast  out 
and  preserved  to  reprove  them,  thou  hast  taRen 
away  the  multitude  of  their  children  ;"  and 
the  Doway  Bible  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Ver.  C.  Of  (hat  night  zrere  our  fathers  certifi- 
ed, that  assured/if  /inozi:ing  unto  what  oaths  theij 
hud  given  credence,  they  might  affem-ards  be  of 
good  cheer. 1  God  had  foretold  their  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  promised  their  forefathers  that  he 
Would  be  with  them,  and  bring  them  up  llience, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. This  oath  or  promise  was  made  to  A- 
braham  :  "  Know,  (says  God  to  him  in  vi- 
sion,) that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years  ;  and 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge,  (i.  e.  pour  out  my  judgments  upon,)  and 
afterwards  shall  they  come  out  with  great  sub- 
stance," Gen.  XV.  13.  This  future  condition 
of  his  seed  in  both  these  respects,  was  repre- 
sented to  him  at  the  same  time  by  a  smoalcing 
furnace,  which  signified  the  Israelites'  misery 
in  the  "  iron  furnace  of  Egypt,"  as  it  is  called, 
Jer.  xi.  4.  and  by  a  burning  tamp,  or  a  light 
shining  out  of  darkness,  which  denoted  their 
deliverance  from  thence.  Gen.  xv.  17.  Moses 
had  likewise  acquainted  them  with  the  particu- 
lar time  of  their  going  out  of  Egypt,  and  that 
it  should  be  immediately  preceded  with  the 
death  of  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians, 
Exod.  xi.  4,  5.  xii.  2.  Our  author  adds,  that 
God  fevcaled  this  great  event  to  his  people, 
that  they  might  depend  upon  its  certainty,  and 


when  they  saw  the  actual  fulfilling  of  this  pro- 
mise, and  the  first-born  destroyed  in  the  man- 
ner, and  at  the  time  he  had  'orerold,  they  miy^ht 
have  the  stronger  faith,  and  a  more  firm  reli- 
ance upon  his  Word.  'E-Triv^viimaTi,  "  be  of  good 
cheer,"  according  to  our  translators  ;  but  it 
might  more  properly  be  rendered,  "  be  of  good 
confidence,"  or  "  more  assured,"  both  at  the 
present  and  hereafter  ;  for  that  night  confirm- 
ed the  truth  of  God's  promises,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  hope  and  trust  in  God  the  more 
for  the  future.  And  thus  the  phrase  is  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  gospel,  particularly  Matth. 
ix.  2.  where  the  Vulgate  reads,  "  Confide, 
fill,"  and  so  do  Beza  and  Junius  in  loc.  See  al- 
so ch.  xiv.  §7.  Mark  vi.  50.  John  xvi.  33. 

Ver.  7.  So  of  thf I  people  zcas  accepted  both  the 
su/vation  oj  the  righteous,  and  destruction  of  the 
enemies.]  This  is  obscurely  expressed  ;  1  take 
the  sense  to  be.  That  the  Israelites,  called 
here,  and  in  many  places  of  this  book,  the 
righteous,  received  a  very  signal  deliverance, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  saw  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  wicked,  as  the  Vulgate 
renders.  The  same  night,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning, or  commencement  of  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  Hebrews,  brought  upon  the 
Egyptians  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  plagues 
they  had  been  afflicted  with  ;  they  first  saw 
themselves  at  liberty  on  a  sudden,  and  the  lat- 
ter had  all  their  hopes  blasted  by  the  surprising 
death  of  all  their  first-born  in  the  same  instant. 
[iTfCTt^t'x?!)  should  be  translated  "  was  expect- 
ed," as  xiv.  29.  The  deponent  lix'f^ou,  with 
the  passive  form  of  the  Aor.  1.  often  has  a  pas- 
sive signification,  and  in  the  future,  Ecclus, 
xxxii.  16.     See  Acts  xv.  4.] 

Ver.  8.  For  ivhereioith  thou  didst  punish  our 
adversaries,  btf  the  same  thou  didst  glorifij  us  whom, 
thou  hadst  called.']    a  jb  tTifxa^ma  ric  vtuivoLfliv^,  riro 

rii/.a^  ^^odKOLhi-iixtroi;  kU^ajxi.  Some  copies  read  uV, 
and  change  nJra  into  vtu(  to  answer  it.  And  so 
the  Vulgate  renders,  "  Sicut  enim  laesisti  adver- 
saries, sic  Sf-  nos  provocans  magnificasti,  [reading 
■sr^oKaiKijd^iyo:.]  The  Arabic,  and  the  old  English 
versions  read  in  like  manner ;  and  so  does  Ju- 
nius and  St  Jerom's  Bible.  If  we  retain  J  and 
TiJTu  in  the  sense  of  our  translators,  then  the 
meaning  is,  that  by  the  death  of  their  first-born 
thou  didst  punish  our  enemies,  and  by  a  freedom 
from  the  same  destruction  thou  didst  glorify  thy 
chosen  ;  for  God  shewed  his  love  to  them,  and 
the  very  great  regard  he  had  for  them,  in  that 
terrible  vengeance  which  he  took  of  their  op-: 
pressors,  in  order  to  their  final  release  :  for  we 
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may  piwlci-jt^na  fl-f(xr^i?>s(r»i'««f«,  says  Calmet,  to 
mean  recal,  that  God,  by  this  decisive  act  of 
vengeance,  recillexj  or  feiclied  back  his  people 
to  hiro,  as  a  father  does  a  son  whom  he  had  long 
banished  fiom  him  at  a  great  dibtance.  Comin. 
in  loc.  See  note  on  ch.  xi.  26.  But  we  may 
also  by  J  and  rir-j  here,  not  only  understand  the 
fact  itself,  but  also  the  person  by  whom  that 
great  event  was  brought"  to  pass,  thus,  "  For  by 
whom  thou  didst  punish  our  adversaries,  by  the 
same  person  pas-sing  us  over  thou  didst  glorify 
us."  This  interpretation  is  countenanced  by 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Exod.  xii.  42.  "  Ap- 
paruit  Sermo  Domini  in  media  nccte  contra 
u^gyptios,  dextra  ejus  inlerHciebat  primogenitos 
^gyptiorum,  &•  dexlra  ejus  liberabat  primoge- 
nitos Israelitarum,  ad  stabiliendum  quod  dicit 
Scriptura,  Filius  meus  priraogenitus  sunt  Israe- 
litas."  This  difference,  or  separation  between 
his  own  people  and  the  Egyptians,  was  visible 
in  all  the  other  plagues,  but  here  it  was  most  re- 
markably displayed.  And  the  like  gracious 
distinction,  we  may  observe  almost  every  where 
in  Scripture,  with  respect  to  the  righteous  and 
wicked,  whether  we  consider  whole  nations  or 
particular  persons ;  thus  God  preserved  righte- 
ous Noah,  when  the  old  world  perished  by 
water ;  nor  was  Lot  less  distinguished  and  fa- 
voured, when  Sodom,  with  the  neighbouring 
cities,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Ver.  t).  For  the  righteous  children  of  good  men 
e/lfl  iacrtji'ce  secrethj.']  i.  e.  The  children  of  Israel 
slewf  the  paschal  Iamb  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
manner  God  appointed  tliem,  called  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Lord's  passover,  Exod.  xii.  27.  and  fre- 
quently by  the  name  of  sacrifice  only,  Exod. 
xxiii.  18.  xxxiv.  25.  It  appears  to  have  been 
properly  a  sacrifice  by  the  rites  belonging  to  it; 
for  in  it  there  was  a  shedding  of  blood,  and  a 
.sprinkling  of  it  by  the  priests,  2  Chron.  xxx.  15, 
16.  XXXV.  II.  13.  And  this  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews,  speaking  of  Moses,  makes  mention  of, 
and  assfgns  the  original  reason  for ;  "  by  faith  he 
kept  the  passover,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood, 
lest  he  that  destroyed  the  first-born,  should  touch 
them,"  ch.  xi.  28.  This  lamb  at  that  time  the 
Israelites  sacrificed  secretly,  or  within  their  own 
^  houses,  raarkiiig  the  posts  of  their  doors  with 
■the  blood  of  the  victim,  that  the  destroying 
angel  mi^ht  not  enter  them  to  slay  their  firet- 
t>orn,  a^e  had  done  in  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  anu  engaged  to  observe  this  rite,  through- 
out their  generations,  of  sacrificing  the  paschal 
iamb  in  memory  of  their  deliverance.  Which 
mystical  repast,  says  Calmet,  *v'us  a  symbol  of 


their  covenant  with  God,  and  Ukewiic  of asiricl 
union  among  themselves. 

Ibid.  And  ijith  one  comcftt  made  u  h<>l.iilavi\ihiit 
titf!  saints  should-  Oe  like  purtukers  vj  the  sauii^ 
good uud  e-al.\  i.  e.  At  the  same  timo  that  they 
sacrificed  the  passover,  th«y  unanimously  made 
a  holy  agreement,  aijd  entered  into  covenant, 
confirmed  by  the  sacrifice,  to  have  but  one  corn- 
mon  mtere&t,  that  lljiey  would  share  ahke  the 
good  and  tli3  b*d  wjjich  s,h<mid  happen  to  tbein ; 
that  as  they  went  out  of  Egypt  vvit-hoije  williij^ 
mind,  so  they  would  equaUy  pari.ake  in  th^ 
common  dangers  in  their  march  towards  tha 
holy  land,  and  afterwards  divide  the  promised 
inheritance  iairly  and  impartially  among  them. 
The  Vulgate  accordingly  reads,  "  Justitiie  legem 
in  Concordia  disposuerunt,  similiter  &-  bon:i  Si- 
mala  recepturos." 

Ibid.   The  fathers  now  singing  out  the  songs  of 
praise.~\     There  are  two  sen^cj  of  this  pas&age, 
accordmg  to  the  different  reading  of  the  Greek. 
The  Vatican  copy  has,  nrxr'i^uf  vi-i  ■ar^ixxt/juKito/'iiir 
a/Vxc,  which  is  followed  by  our  version,  i.  e.  the 
fathers  now  sang  songs  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  God  for   their  deliverance,  as  if  ac- 
complished: according  to  Jansenius,trf(iai'a/<t\5ror';ai' 
means,  that  the  fathers  begun  -the  cboras,  and 
the  rest  followed  or  joined  in  it.    The  Alexand. 
MS  and  Complut.  edition  read,  cra'c'^u*  'yii/t  oj-fcat- 
uiAiKvotlii:  ai'fKf,   which  the  Vulgate  and  Junius 
follow,  i.  e.  the  children  of  Israel  sang  the  praises, 
or  hymns  in  honour  of  their  great  torefathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom  their  de- 
liverance from  bondage  w'as  revealed,   and  the 
promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  made,  which 
they  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  almost  in 
possession  of;  and  being  confident  of  success, 
and  a  speedy  departure  from  Egypt,  they  now, 
even     beforehand,    sang    hymns  and  songs  of 
triumph,  as  if  they  were  actually  delivered  from 
it.     And  thus  Calmet,  "  Us  chantoient  deja  par 
avance  ces  Cantiques.  lis  les  chantoient  comme 
etant  deja  delivrez  de  la  servitude  d'Egypte." 
Comm.  in  loc.     In  after  times,  the  Jews,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  passover,   sang    the    cxiiirh 
Psalm,  with  the  five  next  following,  which  the 
Hebrews  call  by  the  name  of  Hal  lei,  or  the 
hymn,  which  they  recited  at   the  table  in  the 
paschal  night  when   they    had  eaten  the  lamb, 
concluding  always  with  hallelujah.  Maimonides 
says  the  following  doxology  was  never  omitted, 
"  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  confess,  to  praise, 
to  laud,  to  celebrate,  to  glorify,  to  honour,  to 
extol,   to  magnify,   and   to  ascribe  victory  unto 
him,  that  did  unto  oar  lathers  and  unto  us  all. 
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tliese-6igris,  and  brought  us  forth  from  servitude 
lo  freedom,  from  sorrow  to  joy,  and  from  dark- 
ness to  great  light."  See  Ainsworth  on  Exod. 
xii.  8.  [By  what  follows  in  the  next  verse  of 
parents  bewailing  their  children,  it  is  probable 
that  ^aiij-ar  nrfoayautKTotlur,  in  ver.  9.  is  the  true 
reading,  not  zr^ooLtsc/^'-t.-rorln;,  as  the  Alexand.  and 
Complut.  read  it  :  the  fathers  on  one  side  sing- 
ing praises  to  God  ;  on  the  other,  bewailing 
their  children.] 

Ver.  10.  Jiui  on  the  other  side  there  sounded 
an  ill-accordnig  crij  of  the  enemies,  and  u  It/nirnl- 
uhle  Wiise  ray  carried  nbroad  Jor  cliddren  that 
jneie  Ijeii'uiled.'^  i.  e.  There  was  a  great  outcry 
of  the  parent>»,  like  Rachel,  weeping  for  their 
children,  because  they  were  not.  How  great 
this  cry  was,  may  be  conceived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, comparing  any  very  extraordinary  afflic- 
tion to  the  death  of  a  first- born.  But  when  all 
the  first  born,  the  noblest  ofTspring  of  them, 
were  in  one  moment  destroyed  together,  what 
comparison  can  equal  such  a  grief,  or  what 
Words  strong  enough  to  express  it  ?  the  words 
here  seem  too  faint,  and  the  affliction  would  be 
better  expressed  in  those  vigorous  mournful 
terms,  by  which  the  LXX  express  the  lamenta- 
tion of  Esau  for  the  loss  of  his  blessing,  'AyiQ'omi 
^urr.t  fiiyxKnr,  5  crixfxr  irfaX^a,  Gen.  XXvii.  34.      Or 

of  the  Egyptians,  and  all  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  for  the  death  of  Jacob,  Ex^af^a 

«UTor  KCTTiTof  fjiiyoLt  *  iti^.u^if  fffo^ea,  Gcn.  1.  lO.      1  he 

Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Exod.  xii.  30.  where 
the  great  cry  of  the  Egyptians  is  mentioned,  ob- 
serves, that  though  Goshen  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  Pharaoh's  palace  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  yet  when  Pharaoh  called  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  upon  this  melancholy  occasion, 
"  Audita  est  ejus  vox  in  nocte  Paschatis  usque 
ad  terram  Gosen,  deprecabatiir  enim  Pharao 
voce  amara."  There  is  also  another  sense  of 
the  place  given  by  some  interpreters,  "  That 
there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  children  themselves, 
making  lamentation."  This  is  favoured  by  the 
Arabic,  v.hicii  renders,  "  Vox  puerorum  plo- 
rantjum  miserabilis  immi^ceblltur ;"  [beseems 
to  have  read,  iitpvfito]  and  Junius  takes  it  in  the 
same  sense,  "  Miserabilis  hue  illuc  ferebatur 
vox  lamentantium. puerorum."  [in  the  Greek 
it  is  passive,  ^^.ir^raiiuii,  p/ordturuw,  not  lumen- 
taniium.  Our  version  is  light.]  But,  1  think, 
the  sense  of  our  version  far  preferable ;  for  as  the 
death  of  the  first-born  was  a  sudden  stroke  of 
God,  as  they  were  all  cut  off  in  one  moment, 
the  cry  of  th^  children  themselves  seems  not  so 
probable,  as  that  of  their  parents  lamenting  for 


them  ;  which  is  the  sense  of  the  Greek,  the 
Vulgate,  St  Jerom's  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  and  of 
all  the  old  English  versions.  [See  ver.  18. 
where  the  author  seems  to  write  otherwise.  Tlfit 
jui'ca/  fOTTiif  does  not  necessarily  signify  in  one 
moment  of  time,  but  at  one  stroke  ;  which 
allows  a  greater  latitude,  and  makes  the  author 
consistent  with  himself.] 

\'er.  15.  So  thcij  all  to<xethpr  hud  innumeruhle 
dead  xcith  one  kind  of  dt  uth.~\  'F,k  \yi  iviy.oi'li  S-af^T-K. 
"Orojux  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  cii.  xi\.  18. 
and  so  nmnea  is  often  to  bo  understood  in  thV* 
classic  writers.     'Ihus  Virgil, 

Omnia  jictnarum  percurrere  mmina  posseni,     JEnz'iA.  vi. 

Would  not  the  sense  of  our  version  be  some^ 
wiiat  improved,  if  the  rendering  was,  "  So  they 
all  had  innumerable  deul  together,"/.  6.  at  the 
same  time,  with  one  kind  of  death.  To  tliia 
sudden  calamity  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldee 
l)araphrase  a|)plies  those  words  of  Job,  chapV 
xxxiv.  20.  "  In  a  moment  shall  they  die,  and 
the  people  shall  be  troubled  at  midnigbf,  anil 
jiass  away  (suddenly,)  and  the  mighty  shall  be 
taken  away  without  hand.'*  The  l^salmist  ac- 
cordingly calls  the  first-born,  "  the  chiefcst  of 
all  their  strength,"   Psal.  cv.  36. 

[ibid.  oJSt  yS    -erfof  70    ^Hftti  oi  (,m1t(;  n<^a.t  Uxift), 

must  be  put  in  a  parenthesis,  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  connection  ;  and  even  then,  this  will 
seem  to  be  an  unnatural  exagg;eiation,  that 
"  the  living  were  not  sufficient  to  biny  the 
dead,"  when,  by  his  own  confession,  only  tli« 
first-born,  one  in  each  house  was  destroyed, 
Exod.  xii.  .SO.  Unless  under  ftx^ac  he  meant  to 
comjjrehend  the  first-born  of  the  beasts  like- 
wise :  Of  whicii,  however,  tliere  is  not  the 
least  hint  given  by  him:  For  in  this  whole  ac- 
count he  seems  to  speak  of  men  only.] 

Ver.  LS.  For  ichereas  thctj  iHould  not  helieie 
anij  thins:  hif  reason  of  their  enchant  111  ents.'\  Xliyla 
jb'  aV<w1tf,  which  would  be  better  rendered, 
"  though  they  disbelieved  the  rest  of  the  mira- 
cles, and  were  not  persuaded  by  all  their  other 
calamities."  And  thus  Calmet,  "  lis  n'a.voient 
])oint  ciu  tons  les  atitros  prodiges,  a  cause  de 
leurs  raagiciens."  And  so  the  Arabic  version 
expressly  reads,  "  Non  credcntes  omnibus  ca- 
laniitatibus  tpue  sibi  accidcraiit."  And  the 
Syriac,  "  his  aiitem  pninibus,  propter  magiam, 
norr  credcntes."  l^he  magicians,  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  contributed  nuicii  to  this  insensibility, 
and  disbelief  of  the  Igyptians  ;  for  they  would 
not  acknowledge  God's  power  manifested  in 
their  former  plague?,  because  the  magicians. 
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by  ihelr  enchantments,  had  imitated  some  of  sons  of  God. ^     This  last  plague,  o/z.  the  death 
the  wonders  performed   by  Moses  and  Aaron  :    of  their  first-born,  at  length  subdued  tiie  stnb- 
When  ihey  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  they    bornncss  and  hardness  of  their  heart,  and  made 
became  serpents,  as  Aaron's  rod   did,  Exod.    them  confessnot  only  thcsnperiorpowerof  God, 
vii.    12.     With  their  enchantments  also  they    but  that  this  people,  in  whose  behalf  he  so  sig- 
brought  up  frogs  upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  as    nally  interposed,  were  his  sons  or  chosen.    The 
Aaron  iiad  done,  Exod.  viii.  7.  and  tlierefbre    Greek  reads,  @t\l^l1  in  tiie  singular  number,  al- 
they  had  a  specious  pretext  to  look  upon  sucii    lading,    probably,  to  God's  styling   "  Israel 
wonders  as  an  effect  of  art  magic,  and  not  as    his  son,  even  his  first-born,"  Exod.  iv.  2:^. 
any  certain  proof  of  the  divine  omnipotence.        Ver.  14.  Instead  ofjrux'/i;  tc  /S/u  TAX£I /<wa- 
But  supposing  these  to  be  the  real  miracles  per-    ^I'o^uf,  it  should  be  xa^^,  "  sorte,  ponione,  offi- 
formed  by    tlie  magicians,    which  some  have    cio  :"  "  And  night  was  in  the  middle  of  her 
thought  to  be  ijUTa/y^ala,  or  in  appearance  only  ;    proper  office."    The  other,  I  think,  is  not  sense, 
yet  this  resemblance,  in  some  particulars,  was     The  poet  expresses  it  thus  :  "  Torquct  medios 
not  sufficient  to  render  their  obstinacy  excus-    nox  humida  cursus:"  and,  "  Et  medios  cur- 
able, because  though,  the  enchanters  could  do    sus  nox  intempesta   tenebat."     The  night  is 
mischief,  yet  it  was  not  in  their  power  after-    liere  spoken  of  as  a  person  or  goddess,  who  is 
wards  to    remove    and    remedy    it:    And  the    feigned  by  the  ancients  to  be  drawn  over  our 
plague  of  darkness  in  particular  was  such,  that    hemisphere  in  a  chariot,   as  the  sun  is  by  day. 
the  magicians,  upon  account  of  it,  were  "  sick    Our  translators  have  rendered  it  as  if  ilia  were 
themselves  of  fear,   worthy  to  be  laughed  at,"    no  more  than   hvt^k.     They   were  more  exact 
ch,  xvii.   8.     The  degrees,  or  rather  theme-    in  ver.  21.  where  rrie  il/xt  he/jufyix!  is  rendered, 
thod  of  God's  punishment  in  the  several  plagues    "his  proper   ministry:"    And  again  xix.  6. 
of  Egypt,  is  curious  and  worth  observing  ;  first    The  night  has   her  'ilnv  xax"*'  ptoper  office,  her 
he  smote  tlieir  water ;  then  sent  frogs,  flies,    business  assigned  to  her.     But  what  /W  ra; 
and  lice,  and  such  other  things  as  were  grie-    "   proper  or  peculiar  swiftness,"  may    be, 
vous  indeed,  but  not  so  aflecting  to  them  as    know  not.] 

the  loss  of  their  goods.  2rf/y,  Therefore  God  Ver.  \5.  Thine  almightfi  icord leafji  doion  fi-om 
smote  their  cattle,  a  greater  plague  than  the  heaven,  out  of  [thy~)  roi/ai  t/irone.']  In  the  Greek 
former,  yet  not  so  near  them  as  their  own  bo-    it  should  be  written  either  ^fota*  jixvixeiQf  (not  /Ja 
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dies.  Sfl/y,  Therefore  God  smites  their  bodies 
with  painful  sores  and  boils,  very  grievous  and 
loathsome,  yet  he  spared  their  lives.  But  now, 
when  all  the  former  plagues  were  ineffectual, 
he  taketh  away  life  itself;  not  a  single  life,  or 
a  number  of  them  in  particular  families,  but 
he  smiteth  at  once  all  the  first-born  through- 
out the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  We  may  observe, 
says  a  very  learned  critic,  a  kind  method  of 
providence  in  punishing,  whereby  it  sends 
some  previous  afflictions  to  warn  men  in  time, 
so  as  to  make   them  shun   the  greater  evils  by 


ci\eiur,3s\n  bus)  or ^air/Mxui'.]  Grotius a])plies this 
description,  wiiich  is  very  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent, to  an  angel  commissioned  by  God  for  the 
punishment  and  destruction  of  the  first-born  of 
the  Egyptians  :  other  learned  men  iiave  ima- 
gined from  the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  divi- 
nity here  mentioned,  that  God  inflicted  this 
last  and  most  sensible  plague  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians immediately  himself,  for  Exod.  xi.  4.  he 
says,  "  At  midnight  will  1  go  out  into  the 
midst  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  shall  die."     Bishop  Bull  who 


repentance.  Dacier's  Not.  on  Aristot.  Art  of  condemns  Grotius  for  applying  these  words  to 
Poetry.  And  then  he  instances  in  the  Egyp-  a  created  angel,  says,  they  must  necessarily  be 
tian  plagues,  which  he  compares  to  Homer's  understood  of  a  divine  person,  and  he  assigns 
account  of  the  plague,  supposed  to  be  sent  for  his  opinion  the  three  following  reasons  : 
from  heaven  by  way  of  punishment,  and  seiz-  1.  That  the  Word  is  here  called  Almighiif.  2. 
ing  first  on  mules  and  dogs,  before  it  affected  That  it  is  described  as  having  a  "  royal  throne 
men  :  in   heaven,"   and   descending  from    thence  in 

dreadful  majesty,  commissioned  by  God  to  ex- 
ecute vengeance  upon  this  occasion.  3.  That, 
its  figure  and  appearance  was  so  extraordinary, 
that,  while  "  it  stood  upon  earth,  it  touched 
the  heavens ;"  denoting  hereby  its  greatness 
and  power  in  both.     This  divine  person   he 


lUiad. 


Ov^en  flit  -a^iim  \irtf^i\»,  >^  xiimf  lifyV;, 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  begany 
And  last  the  vengeful  arro'wsfix'd  in  man. 

Ibid.  Vhcif  aclcnowted^ed  this  people  to  be  the 
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conceives  to  be  the  very  Aoyof,  and  that  the  de- 
scription and  character  are  most  applicable  to 
him.  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  i.  To  the  rea- 
sons produced  by  this  learned  prelate,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Aa'yaf,  we  may  add,  that  the  angel 
so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa n^ent,  both 
before  and  under  the  law,  by  the  title  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  Angel  cf  Jehovah,  the  Angel  of  God's 
Presence,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  Sec.  who 
appeared  so  frequently  about  matters  relating 
to  the  government,  protection,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  church  of  God,  unto  Adam,  Abra- 
ham, the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  other  holy 
men  of  old,  who  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
conducted  lliem  through  the  wilderness,  gave 
them  the  law  on  .Mount  Sinai,  and  afterwards 
resided  in  a  wonderful  manner  amongst  them 
in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  having  the  in- 
communicable name  and  attributes  of  God  a- 
scribed  to  him,  and  divine  worship  and  adora- 
tion paid  to  him,  was  the  0  ■aa.yloliitxft.oi;  ©t»  Kh, 
yt{,  "  the  Almighty  Word  of  Jehovah,"  I  Cor. 
X.  9.  Exod.  xxiii.  20.  Phdo  de  Agricult.  and 
so  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  agent  in 
staying  the  first-born,  in  defence  and  vindica- 
tion ot  his  own  peculium.  But  we  need  not 
suppose  this  only,  there  is  yet  a  stronger  evi- 
<lence,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Exod.  xii. 
29.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  the 
first-born,  expressly  makes  the  Logos  to  be  the 
agent,  and  renders,  "  Et  fuit  in  media  nocte 
deciini  (piinti,  &  Scrmo  Domini  interfecit  om- 
nem  pnmogenitnm  in  terra  vKgypti."  Lastly, 
There  is  a  description  not  unlike  this.  Rev. 
-xix.  15.  and,  to  particularize  the  person,  it  is 

said,  ver.   I  J.  Kai  xtxeiTcti   to  ctofnx   a-jTV,  i  Koyo(   tS 

0t»,  whicii  Mr  Mede  observes  to  be  the  same 
as  "  Ipse  est  Verbum  illud  Dei,"  B.  v.  c.  1 1. 
That  the  Aiy'x  should  be  mentioned  by  this 
writer,  in  terms  not  only  of  grandeur  and  n)ag- 
nificence,  but  divinity  itself;  that  omnipotence 
and  immensity  should  be  ascribed  to  him,  and 
a  royal  throne  assigned  him,  probably  tiic 
throne  of  his  own  glory  ;  see  Rev.  iii.  21.  and 
Mr  Mede,  B.  v.  c.  10.  (for  though  our  English 
translations  have  t/itf  throne,  yet  no  copies  of 
the  Greek  do  warrant  this,  nor  insert  (rar  or  d 
here,  nor  do  the  Oriental,  or  any  ancient  ver- 
sions take  notice  of  it,)  this  so  exalted  a  notion  of 
)he  Logos,  I  say,  our  autiior  probably  took  from 
the  traditions  at  that  time  among  tiic  Jews,  or 
from  some  hints  in  the  Old  I'estament,  or  some 
authentic  paiaphrases  of  if,  or  from  some  an- 
cient  writers,  the  LXX  in  particular,  who,  in 
many  places  of  their  version,  speak  of  the  Logos 


as  a  divine  person,  and  sufficiently  shew  their 
sentiments  on  this  head. 

Ibid.  As  ajierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of 
a  land  of  destruction,  and  brought  thine  unjcign- 
ed  commandment  as  a  sharp  sword,  and  slandinf 
up,  filled  all  things  ivith  death. "]  [^Bi/  land  of  de- 
struction, TWf  oKi^ji'oK  y?,i,  I  suppose  is  meant,  the 
land  destined  to  destruction,  viz.- Egypt.]  "  A 
fierce  man  of  war."  Thus  in  Moses'  song,  the 
Lord,  or  Jehovah,  is  represented  as  "  a  man  of' 
war,"  Exod.  xv.  3.  which  the  Vulgate  tran- 
slates, "  quasi  vir  pugnator,"  and  the  LXX 
more  strongly  xufnx  irury/Cav  orow^Kf.  But  the 
description  here  is  more  like  that  of  the  person 
who  appeared  to  Joshua,  in  the  form  of  a  man 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  who  called 
himself,  "  the  prince  or  captain  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord,"  Jos.  v.  14.  but  was  himself  a  di- 
vine person,  as  appears  from  the  worship  which 
Joshua  paid  him,  and  the  title  of  Jehovah  giv- 
en to  him,  and  was,  according  to  the  best  in- 
terpreters, "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  or  the  very 
Logos."  And  thus  the  very  learned  Usher  : 
"  Jesus  Dominus  noster,  princeps  militiac 
Patris  sui,  Jesu  typico  ad  Jerichuntem  stricto 
gladio  apparens,  promittit  se  popuUim  defen- 
surum."  Ad  ann.  M.  ^653.  The  same  di- 
vine  person,  who  conducted  his  people  out  of 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  their  chief  leader  and 
commander,  was  likewise  the  0  oKoi^iuu,  t<x  crp^o- 
TOKx,  victorious  over  that  people  by  slaying  their 
first-born.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Exod. 
xii.  12.  to  express  the  greatness  of  this  destruc- 
tion, says,  that  almost  an  infinite  number  of 
destroying  angels  attended  him,  "  Nonaginta 
mille  myriades  angleorum  perdentium."  It 
has  been  objected  against  this  interpretation, 
that  the  title  of  a  destroying  angel  13  an  un- 
worthy appellation  of  the  Logos  ;  but  to  this 
the  answer  is  easy,  viz.  that  the  divine  person, 
called  the  Lord,  Gen.  xix.  21.  who  "  rained 
down  from  heaven  fire  and  brimstone  from  the 
lord  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  is  by  Philo, 
the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  best  interpreters, 
understood  to  be  the  Logos,  who,  as  he  assists 
and  succours  such  as  are  Israelites  indeed,  so 
upon  his  enemies,  says  Philo,  he  sends,  cKiQfO¥ 
5,  (f^ofdr  du'oljif,  "  inevitable  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion," De  Somm.  The  Logos  may  therefore, 
without  any  imputation,  be  said  to  be  the  exe- 
cutioner of  this  vengeance. — The  comparison 
of  the  word  of  God  to  a  sharp  sword,  which 
this  writer  uses,  occurs  in  Scripture,  Ephes.  vi. 
17.  llcb.  iv.  12.  See  also  Philo  de  Cherub. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  author  ot  the 
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BooJt'of  Wisdbm,  d^d  not  mean  hf  re  Che  person, 
emphatically  called  tho  Word,  nor  intended' to 
express  the  action  irself  of  the  destroying  angtl, 
but  only  figuratively  the  divine  coitiinand  is- 
sued out  from  tire  throne  of  God  to  execute  his 
vengeance  uix)n  the  enemies  of  his  people. 
And  the  description  is^  thought  to  agree  very 
wtell  with  this  supposition,  "  From  his  myal 
throne  God's  authority  was  shewn:'*'  Mis^  un- 
feigned eommundment  of  destruction  was  the 
law  of  his  mouth  ;  and  the  equity  of  it  consisted 
ib.lhat  supreme  doininioa  A^^hich  Godi  hasover 
imiversal  nature,  presuling-over  both  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  signiiieJ  by  that  sublime  picture, 
*•-  It  touched  the  heaven,  but  it  stood  upon  the 
earth."  Grotius  accordingly  applies  these  words 
to  a  created  angel  ;  and  if  tl>e  expressions, 
Al/ai^hf^,  roi/al  •  throne  ■  in  -  hea-x»,  and  xtiihi/e  it 
stiiod  nrjojt  f^ari/i,  it  touched  tlie  heu-jen,  be  ap- 
plied to  universal  providence,  which  supports 
and  governs  all  things  hy  his  word,  and  is  often 
in' Scripture,  represented  as  sitting  on  a  throne, 
and  commanding  the  instruments  of  his  power- 
from  thence,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
we  need  not  introduce  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  in  this  action,  nor'  leave  room  for  a 
conjecture  that  he  may  be  one  of  those  created 
angels,  who  were  often  employed  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  of  the  Jfews  under  the 
Old  Testament.  Bishop  Patrick's  Exposition  of 
Bxod.  xxiii.  21.  may  seem  to  confirm  this  sense 
of  the  apocryphal  writer,  "obey  his  voice,"' i:  ei' 
be&uise  he  did  but  report  what  God  himself 
commanded,  who  was  there  present  with  them, 
a«.  long  as  they  obliged  him—"  for  my  name  is 
in  him,*'  i.e.  he  acts  by  my  authority  and  power. 
Maimonidps- expounds  it,  "  my  word  is  in  hiuT," 
i.e^.  says  he,  G.6<i'S  will  ar>d  pleasure  was  de- 
clared by  the  angel.  In  which  he  seems  to 
follow  the  Chaldee,  who  translates  it,  "  for  his 
word  is  in  my  name,"  i  e.-  wbatc  he  speaks  is  by 
ray  authority.  Patrick's  Comment.  If  we  lay  • 
any.  stress  upon  David's  account  of  this  matter, 
"we  shall  rather  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  an  evil  angel  whi>  performed  this  work; 
In  Psal.  Ixxviii  49.  it  is-said,  that  God  cast  upon  • 
tke- Egyptians  the  fiercenesi  of  his  wrath,  inn 
dignation,  and  trouble,  by  sending  evil  angels 
among  them.  And  i\loses« seems  to  haA'e  deter- 
mined the- passage  to  this  sense  by  the  following 
veords  :  "  The  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door,  and 
will -not  f«Bil"cr  the  destroyer  to  com6  into  your 
houses  to^  stiliilc,  you  :"  Iruimafcing,  that  tins 
workwos  duneby  an^evil  tingel.  since  he  would 
bfcve  wado^no-dtftinotion  between  the- innocent 
h  Ci 


and  the  guilty,  had  not  the  d'cstfuctioTl'  of  the* 
f^jrmer  been  peremptorily  forbidden  by  God. 
And  if  it  be  thus  far  probable  that  it  was  an 
evil  angel  who  was  employed'  upon  this  occa- 
sion, as  the  instrument  of  God's  providence, 
how  dangerous  must  it  he  to  imagine,  that  the 
spotless  Lamb  of  God  was  the  immediate  agent 
of  taking  away  lift,,  whun  his  proper  biisiness 
upon  earth  was  rather  t»>-  give  life?  KndWles's 
Answer  to  E.say  on  Spirit;  p.  37,  40. 

Ibid.  An^  it  touched  tki;  hvmeii-,  hut  it  slo(>d 
upon  thae4irtfi.'\  The  desGri|rtitm  Ubt'e  vety  much 
resembles  that  of  the  destroying  angel,  mention- 
ed I  Chron.  xxi.  i6.  who,  when  be  iM^ought  that 
great  plague,  which  glcW^sreventy-thousafid  men, 
from  Dan  to  Beershtb'a,  is  represented  as  visibly 
standing  between  the  hbavens  and  the  earth; 
having  a  drawn  swo?d  iii  bis- harid,' stretched 
out  over  Jerusalem.  Our  author  is  to-  be  under- 
stood of  the  same  divine  person,  who  is  so  mag- 
nificently described  in  the  for-mer  verse,  who, 
though  equal  with  God,  and^paitakrng-  of  the" 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  ivas  his  holy  Father's- 
agent  in  his  communications  with  mankind, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
his  peculium  ;  and  is  expressly  called,  the  aiigi^i 
of  the  diiine  cvunsel,  not  only  as- being  the  herald 
and  publisher  of  his  will  upon  earth,  but  as  mi- 
nister to  execute  his  orders,  sometimes  to  pre- 
serve good  men,  or  a  ehosen  nation,  and  some- 
times to  inflict  destruction  upon  a  wicked  people; 
and  fills  both  heaven  and  earth  with  his  im- 
mense presence.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  htf 
may,  with  great  propriety,  be  said  "  to  touch  the 
heaven,  and  stand  upon  the  earth."  Bow  much 
more  properly  and  beautifully  is  this  expression 
applied  to  the  /iO^'-av,  than  to  the  person  of  FuHtCy 
as:  Virgil  hte  used  .it } 

Parva-  -metii  primer,  mt\-  sese  (tttcllit  in  auras, 
Ingrediiurque  solo,  <Sf  caput  inter  nubila  condit, 

&n.  lib.  iv.; 

Or  to  Discord,  as  Homer  has  applied  it .-' 

Discord  !  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  pmv'r, 
Small  at  tur  birth,  but  rising  ev'ry  hour. 
While  scarce  ttte  skies  her  horrid  Itead  cafi  bound, 
S/je  stalks  in  earth,  and  shakes  the  luorld  around. 

Pope's  Horn.  li.  iv.  ver.  902. 

This  last  description,  however  it  may  be  extolled 
by  the  critics  as  a  just  allegory,  and  a  noble  in- 
stance of  the  sublime,  and  as  such  is  quoted  and 
commended  by  Louirinus,  yet  can  be  regarded 
only  as  an  idea,  the  creatui-e  of  a  finciancy,  and 
not  as  a  real  person,  hke  that  in  the  description 
before  us,  who  has  not  only  a  being  in,  but  an 
Almighty  power  over  nature.     The  expression 
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of  touching  heaven,  tmi  yet  standinj^  upon  the 
e.irth,  when  appiied  to  the  Lo^i;s,  seems  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  God  uses  of  himself,  "  Heaven 
is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  mv  footstool,"  Isai. 
Ixvi.  I.  To  wbLch  agrees  that  description  of  Or. 
pheiis,  speakinj^  of  the  Deity, 

Avro;  a   ecu  f  /ecf  aytSij  £x'  iiasevty  l^yiftKJxi 

Ver.  ly.  J'/tCTi  suddf^hj  vmons  of  horrih'e 
flremns  troubled  them  snye.'\  Visions  of  horrible  . 
'  dreams  is  an  unusual  expression,  and  scarce  to 
be  justified.  The  Greek  is,  paZ/acr/s)  (Jropar,  i.  e. 
ViMons  or  apparitions  in  dreams.  And  thus  the 
Arabic  understands  it,  "  Saeva  somniorum  spec- 
tra exagitarunt  eos,"  or  visions  and  horrible 
dreams,  which  is  Calmet's  sense,  "  lis  furent 
troublez  par  des  Songes,  &-  des  visions  horribles." 
The  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of  these  ter- 
rible dreams  and  visions  preceding  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-born.  It  may  not  improperly 
be  asked,  to  whom  these  dreams  and  visions 
happened,  whether  the  mrents  or  the  first-born, 
and  for  what  end  or  design. — To  suppose  them 
sent  to  the  first-born  themselves,  to  advertise 
them  of  the  reason  of  their  deaths,  would  be  of 
little  satisfaction,  and  less  use  ;  for  what  effect 
could  such  a  notice  have  upon  persons  immedi- 
ately to  die,  especially  sucli  oi'  the  first-born  as, 
through  their  infancy  and  tender  age,  could  not 
have  transgressed  and  given  offence,  and  were 
incapable  of  shewing  any  repentance?  Such  a 
scene  indeed,  laid  open  to  the  parents,  of  the 
sad  approaching  fate  of  all  their  first-born,  their 
dearest  pledges,  and  growing  hopes,  and  as  in- 
ilicted  upon  them  for ///«>  obstinacy  and  wicked- 
ness, must  greatly  add  to  their  misery,  as  it  af- 
fected them  so  neatly,  and  might  be  of  future 
service  to  the  parents  to  prevent  their  sinning 
against  God  in  the  like  daring  manner.  But 
did  not  Moses  give  them  notice  and  warning  of 
this  imminent  calamity  very  expressly,  Exod. 
xi.  45.  And  was  not  this  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  uncertain  dreams  and  airy  visions  .' 
This  account  seems  to  me  to  be  groundekl  upon 
some  rabbinical  tradition,  or  to  be  a  designed 
exaggeration,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  profane 
story,  where  instances  of  dreadful  apparitions, 
warning  persons  of  some  grievous  approaching 
misfortune,  are  not  uncommon.  Thus,  before 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  Hector,  according  to  the 
poet,  appears  to  .^neas  : 

In  somttis  ecce  ante  oculot  masthsimus  Hector 
Visus  ndesse  mifii,  Inr^osqtif  effundere fetus  ; 
Heufuge,  note  Ded,  ttqut  his,  ait,  eripe  flammis  : 
Hwt'u  Imbtt  murof.  tKo.  lib.  ii. 


Ver.  18.  /^Kfl  one  thrown  Jitiyc,   and  nnoth^^ 
there,  half  dead,  showed  the  cause  of  hhs  death.  \ 
This,  at  first  sight,  seems  a  little  inconsistent, 
as  our  tran.shtor.s  have  rendered  it :  Is  not  .sud- 
den death  always  understood  to  be  an  utter  de- 
privation of  all  sense  and  life  .^  Can  they  then 
who  are  represented,  ver.    12.   as  destroyed  in 
one  moment  suddenly,  Jjs  with  propriety  said  to 
be   cast  here  and  there  h^f  dead,  sutFering,  as  it 
were,   a  Jmgering  death  .^  Or  can  a  person  half 
dead  (vi-xihtyf\n:)  shew  the  cause  why  he  died  .-'  I 
once  therefore  thought  the  true  reading  here  tr> 
be  hy-'o^ttfiH,  i.  c.  that  one  thrown  here,  and  ano- 
ther there  (c/^oiJKKcf)  destroyed  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  declared  the  cause  df 
this   common  death,  and  general  calamity,  vi^; 
that  it  was  the  just  judgment  of  God,  who  in- 
flicted it,  and  not  the  power  of  evil  angels,  nor 
the  force  of  magic,  nor  any  thing  natural  that 
befel   them  ;   which   affords  a   good  sense,   and 
very  applicable   to   so   sudden  a  stroke,   whicti 
destroyed  such  numbers  in  an  instant.     [But  'ii 
this   word  Jf.;'8^»)?3f  any  where  found  ?  If  it  is,  it 
would  signify   sir/nd  mortaHs,  not  siniul  perdilUi^ 
or  destroyed   at  the  same   time.]     But  as  the 
sense  of  this  place  may  seem  confined  to  that  of 
the  immediate  context,  and  the  preceding  and 
following  verses-refer  both  to  dreams  and  appa- 
ritions, the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  gcnerallv 
taken  to  be,  that  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians 
were  apprized   of  their  imminent  danger,  and 
acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of  it,  by  appariu 
tions   and   notices   given  them  in  dreams  ;  and 
bemg  half  dead  through  the  apprehension  of  it, 
declared  to  their  relations  and  friends,  the  true 
reason  upon  which  they  should  suffer,  and  why 
all  of  them  were  at  once  sentenced  to  die.     Ac 
cording  to  this   interpretation,  Junius   renders 
very    properly,     ihvmx.iy,    by    niormetitr,    which 
makes  the  sense   much  clearer,  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  both  express  it  by  the  saine  mood. 
["E9cwxe»  is   moritnrua   ernt,   or  esset :  which    is 
very  different  from   i^oLim.     See  the  notes  upon 
Max.  Tyrius,  p.  698.  Edit  Lond.     Instead  of 
)i/^/Wof,  I  should  have  thought,  viui^m  the  true 
reading  ;   for  x'^/fl*;!?  (or  «^/6«h;(,   Luke  x.  30.)   is 
half  dead  ;  i^f^iMof,  half  mortal      But  as  the 
Alexand.  MS  has  kdfwxcr  and  mfaV/^oK,  in  the  plu- 
ral; there  can  be   no   doubt    but    the    author 

wrote,    Kai  ax^df   acK-i^ay^/^   /'?>«?,  'HM10NHTE5  Vi  H* 
i^mMv  airiar  tnfeiyi^cv.^ 

Ver.  20.  JTca,  the  tasting  of  death  touched  the 
righteous  also,  and  there  was  a  destruction  of  the 
multitude  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  wrath  endut  • 
ed  not  long.']  From  the  destruction  of  theftrstX 
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born,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  mention  the 
overthrow  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  God's  dealing  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  his  own  people,  it  appears  that 
the  former  were  punished  without  mercy,  the 
sentence  of  death  against  their  first-born  being 
executed  without  any  mitigation,  reserve,  or  ex- 
ception ;  but  Aaron  no  sooner  appears  in  favour 
of  the  offending  Israelites,  but,  ihi-ough  his  in- 
tercession, the  plague  ceases,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  is  appeased.  The»'expressions  used  by  this 
writer,  to  describe  their  destruction,  seem  too 
mild  and  favourable  for  so  great  an  overthrow. 
The  Scripture  history  informs  us,  that  no  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  were 
slain  by  the  plague  inflicted  on  them  for  mur- 
muring against  Moses  and  Aaron,  Numb.  xvi. 
49.  "  when  the  dead  thus  fell  down  by  heaps 
one  upon  another,"  as  it  follows,  ver.  23.  Death 
may  rather  be  said  to  have  made  havock  of  the 
Israelites,  but  it  is  described  here  as  a  small  ca- 
lamity, and  an  inconsiderable  loss,  in  compari- 
son of  what  happened  to  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
observable,  that  ^jiauo-if,  by  which  this  destruc- 
tion is  expressed,  both  here,  and  in  the  book  of 
Numbers,  signifies  likewise  a  tumult  or  commo- 
tion; and  so  it  includes  elegantly,  the  cause  and 
the  effect,  the  sin  and  its  punishment. 

Ver.  21.  For  then  the  blameless   man   made 
haste,  and  stood  f»rth  to  defend  them,  and  bring- 
ing the  shield  of  his  proper  ministry,  even  prayer, 
and  the  propitiation  of  incense,  set  himself  against 
the  wrath,  and  so  brought  the  calamity  to  an 
end.'\  That  is,  in  the  Scripture  language,  Aaron 
interceded,  and  put  on  incense,  and  made  an 
atonement  for  the  people,  and  the  wrath  of  God 
was  instantly  turned  away  ;  whereby  he  shew- 
ed the  great  power  of  the  ministerial  function 
with  God.     And  thus  St  Jerom,  "  Currens  ira 
Dei  sacerdotii  voce  prohibebatur,"  i.  e.  "  The 
wrath  of  God  coming,  as  it  were,  full  speed  up- 
on them,   was  slopped  by  the  voice  and  power 
of  the  priesthood."     It  is  worth  observing,  that 
Aaron,  who  undertakes  to  intercede  for  the  peo- 
ple, is  here  described  by  the  great  character  of 
the  blameless  man  :  Upon  which  the  fathers  re- 
mark^ that  such,   and  so  blameless  ought   all 
those   priests  of  God  to  be,  who  stand  forth  to 
defend  others  by  their  prayers  and  ministry,  and 
would  do  true  service  to  their  people,  and  ren- 
der their  labours  effectual  to  the  great  purpose 
of  reconciliation.      St  Gregory,  in  particular, 
thus  happily  enforces  a  blameless  conduct  in 
such  as  minister  about  holy  things:  "  If  a  man 
is  ashamed  tp  present  himself  before  an  equal 


for  pardon,  whom  he  has  offended,  and  with 
much  difficulty  obtains  forgiveness,  how  shall 
one  that  is  conscious  of  his  own  bad  life,  and 
must  conclude  the  God  of  purity  and  holiness  to 
be  his  enemy  on  that  account,  dare  to  take  up- 
on himself  the  high  dignity  of  an  intercessor 
for  others  ?  How  shall  he,  to  any  purpose,  im- 
plore God's  mercy  for  his  brethren,  who  stands 
in  so  much  need  of  it  himself,  and  has  reason  to 
doubt  of  his  own  acceptance  ?"  Greg.  Pastor.  P. 
I.  c.  II. 

Ver.  -j2.  So  lie  overcame  the  destroijer,  not  xsitk 
strens^th  of  hod  if,  nor  force  of  arms,   but  icith  a 
loord  subdued  he  him    that  punislied.j     As  the 
blood  of  the   paschal    lamb  stayed   the  angel 
which  destroyed  the  E!^Ypt'''"s,  from  touchinnj 
the  Israelites,   Exoil.    xii.   '-2i.   Heb.   xi.  2B.  so 
the  smoke  of  Aaron's  incense  (figuring  the  me- 
diation of  Clni.>t),  stayed  the  plague  herefrom 
the   surviving    Israelites.     The    Lord,  tluoiigh 
the  prevalence  of  his  intercession,  "  repented 
him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  de- 
stroyed the  people,  It  is  enough,  stay   now  thy 
hand,"  2  Sam.  xxiv.   1 6.     The  Greek  text  of 
this  passage  of  our  author,  is   different  accord- 
ing to  the  copies:   The  Vatican    edition,   and 
Alexandrian  MS  read  i>ix.Mct  rht  '(>x>-">  and    so 
the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  render;  i.e. 
he  overcame  the  pla£;ue  or  trouble,  ce  trouble, 
says  Calmet,  occasioned   by  their  murmuring, 
for  so  o^xof  .sometimes  signifies,  as  well   as  mul- 
titude;  in    which  last  sense,  it  is  improperly 
taken  by  the  old  English  versions,  for  the  con- 
test was  not  with  the  multitude,  but   with  the 
destroyer.      [I  believe  'ix>^oi  was  designed   for 
XcVoc,  iram  ;  which  1  take  to   be  the  true  read- 
ing.    See  Heb.  xii.   1  j.   inxM  which  in  Deut. 
xxix.    18.     is  it  X"*-?]       The    Complut.    edi- 
tion has  iyUwi  rh  ohc^fivotla.,  whicli   our  transla- 
tors manifestly  follow  here.     The  sen^e  of  the 
passage  in  either  reading,  is,  that  Aaron  stopped 
the  plague,  or  the  angel  of  death,  by  the  word  ; 
and  so  the  old   versions,  with  more  propriety, 
render  ;  i.  e.  by  the  prayer  which  he  so  power- 
fully addressed  to  God  :  "  Aaroo  le  surmonta, 
(says  Calmet,)    par  la  force   de  la  priere  qu'il 
adrcssa  a  Dieu  ;"  and  by  reminding  him  of  the" 
promises  which   he  had   made  to  their  forefa- 
thers, the  patriarchs,  Abraham,   Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob ;  the  covenant  which  he  had  entered  into, 
and  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  them  ; 
which  last  circumstance    is   not   mentioned  in 
the  Books  of  Moses,  as  an  argument,  or  motive 
urged  by  Aaron.     There  seems  great  strength 
and  energy  in  the  original  words,  hiyiirhKoi^ulo/lct. 
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ufrtTK^ir,  i.  e.  "  by  the  power  of  jiraycr  he 
brought  under,  or  into  subjection,  the  destroy- 
er himself ;  and,  as  it  were,  forced  or  constrain- 
ed him  to  relent."  This  efficacj-,  and  almost 
uncontronlable  power  of  prayer,  is  finally  dis- 
played upon  another  instance  of  disobedience, 
which  provoked  G*h1's  displeasure  against  the 
Israelites  ;  tliey  had  solemnly  promised  God 
not  to  worsliipany  image,  as  he  had  expressly 
forbidden  them  by  Moses,  and  immediately  af- 
ter, as  if  in  defiance  of  his  vengeance,  they  made 
the  molten  calf,  and  sacrificed  to  it  as  their 
great  deliverer  out  of  Egypt.  Upon  which, 
God  says  to  Moses,  "  Let  me  alone,  that  my 
wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  1 
may  consume  them,"  Exod.  xxxii.  10.  inti- 
mating, as  if  he  could  do  nothing  against  them, 
that  his  almighty  power  was  restrained,  so  long 
as  Moses  prayed,  and  interceded  for  tjiem. 

A'er,  ?'3.  For  zvhen  the  dead  u:ere  now  Jallen 
doK-n  btf  heaps  one  upon  anoiher,  slandiHg  between, 
he  staged  the  zcrath,  and  parted  the  xcai/  to  the 
Iking J\  Tlie  latter  part  of  tliis  verse  is  some- 
what obscurely  expressed  ;  the  sense  is,  "  lie 
stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  and 
prayed  for  the  people  ;"  for  so  St  Jerom's  Bible, 
as  it  is  called,  adds,  and  stopped  the  way  of  the 
destroyer  to  them  that  remained  ;  the  Geneva 
Bible  renders,  *'  He  stood  in  the  midst,  and  cut 
off  the  wrath,  and  parted  it  from  coming  to  the 
living,"  See  Nunrib.  xvi.  4S.  where  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  mentions  Aaron  standing  pray- 
ing in  the  midst,  and  with  his  censer  making  a 
separation,  "  Stetit  Aharon  in  oratione  in 
medio,  S:  fecit  interstitium  cum  thuribulo  inter 
mortuos  &  inter  vivos." 

Ver.  24.  For  in  the  long  garment  was  the 
whole    iC'or/d.^      *£»■/    y>    ctUfWC    iylvfialct    tfc    'oKc(    0 

xiiTftK-,  "  In  veste  poderis  quam  habbebat,"  says 
St  Jerom's  Bible,  ;  i.  e.  upon  the  long  robe  or 
garment  which  Aaron  had  on,"  (not  in  it,  as 
our  version  has  it),  was  a  representation  of  the 
whole  world  ;  for  upon  the  skirts  of  the  high 
priest's  robe,  and  on  his  girdle,  was  a  variety 
of  peculiar  colours,  as  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
white  ;  by  which  four,  according  toJosephus, 
were  represented  the  four  elements  ;  for  by  ihe 
scarlet,  the  fire  was  represented  ;  by  the  white 
linen,  the  earth  ;  by  the  blue,  the  air;  and  by 
the  purple,  the  water  or  sea.  St  Jerom  hath 
the  very  same  conceit,  "  Poiitifex  Dei  creatu- 
rarum  omnium  typum  portans  in  vestibussuis," 
Epist.  ad  Fabiol.  which  he  borrowed  probably 
from  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  7-  or  from 
Fbilo,  who  says,  "Oxx    jMt  lii  yifntr  dveixinvficc,  ^ 


Mose,  lib.  iii.  And  in  many  other  j^laces  he 
has  the  same  thought.  De  Profug. — Di?  Som- 
niis.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  expresses  the 
sense  of  our  author  still  nearer,  Ta  I'  'Afxit^ia^  i 

■nrolyi^Hi;    xoafxv    hit  a/(r&>/?¥  vv/xCoMr.  Strom.    V.      See 

also  Ambr.  De  fug.  soec.  c.  iii.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  mention  the  many  rabbinical  con- 
ceits, supposed  to  be  mystically  implied  in  this 
imagery  of  the  high  priest*s  robe.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, which  chiefly  was  in  vogue  from 
the  time  of  the  LXX  version,  to  that  of  Aqui- 
la,  for  near  four  centuries.  See  Mangey's 
Pref.  vol.  i.  Philo  abounds  in  expositions  of 
this  sort  :  Nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  our  au- 
thor, who  was  most  probably  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  should  affect  the  same  :  Instances  of  it  are 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
and  others  of  the  apostolical  writers.  And  we 
have  a  very  remarkable  one  in  St  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, To  jS)  "Aycif  XifSi  cj'Cf,  X.  T.  K.  Gal.  iv.  ^i,  25. 
But  there  is  another  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage of  our  author,  which  is  not  so  far  fetched, 
or  mystical,  as  the  former,  viz.  that  upon  the 
long  garment,  or  liigh  priest's  robe,  were  all 
sorts  of  ornaments,  for  so  xsa-^/sf  very  frequently 
signifies,  as  well  as  the  isorid.  And  some  have 
thought  this  sense  of  the  word  to  be  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  place,  and  to  agree  better  with 
the  context,  where  some  of  the  ornaments  are 
mentioned,  particularly  the  resplendent  breast- 
plate. In  this  sense,  Junius  understands  the 
words,  rendering,  "  In  talari  vestimento  totus 
erat  omatus  •"  and  thns  the  Geneva  Bible, 
"  In  the  long  garment  was  all  the  ornan^ent ;" 
and  Coverdale's  version  is  rather  more  expres 
sivc,  "  In  hys  long  garment  was  all  the  beau- 
ty." [But  the  Greek,  ex«{  0  xiafiec,  cannot  sig- 
nify •'  all  sorts  of  ornaments."  The  first  in- 
terpretation is  indisputably  the  true  one  ;  the 
latter,  as  being  a  mistake,  is  scarce  worth  men- 
tioning, unless  as  such.  "Oacc  i  xttr^oc,  as  xvii. 
20.  i'M  x"  KJi(Ti(,  xix.  6. 

Ibid.  And  in  the  four  rows  of  the  stones  xvas  ■ 
the  glorij  oj'  the  J'uthers  gra!ven.\  This  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  pectoral,  adorned  withjewelsi 
which  the  high  priest  wore,  which  were  so  ar- 
tificially set  in  it,  as  if  they  were  but  one  single 
stone,  though  really  divided  into  four  rows  by 
little  partitions  of  gold,  and  all  togetiier  made 
a  square  of  precious  stone  ;  the  Greek  accord-- 
ingly  expresses  this  by  7t\^a.^ly(y  x/9«  in  the  sin- 
gular number.  Hereon  were  engraven  in  He-, 
brew  characters,  the  glorious  names  of  thwpa- 
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rwetvo  t,f)ns,   ^n^  ^Ij^ insi<Tni:\    taclp  stfHf k  ^lioi  .yvJih  &p  reverer.d  an  a^^-.e,  jjj^f 

h^  advanced  io,  ^d  eoibraced  Jatldiis,  adur.- 

and  ii.slead  of  de- 


■llrl.i- 


<f>ft)u  ;ig  to  ,t,lieir  t, 

S'lpfvs  Of  baths,  calicd  l;ci_c  tiic  fathers.,  or  the 
llfpds  of|.|ic  tribes  :  the  a<»jTie3  of  tjje  ,six  elder 
y>;(^e,tQVi'ards  vhe  Tigl\t  sjioivlfjer,  atjo  ,the  gtht  r 
six  fowards  the  Icfti  Joseph.  Antiq.  I'll),  iii. 
c.  7.  In  ll)c  liigli  priest's  breast-plate  were 
likewise  the  Urim  and  Thmnmiin,  which  gave 
answer  in  difficult  cases  ;  but  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  nianner  of  cpnsidting,  or 
receiving  liie  answer  from  tlienqe.  These  two 
ornaments,  says  St  Jerom,  which  signify  /ij^/ii 
and  peifcction,  intimate,  that  in  God's  mini- 
sters, purity  of  doctrine,  and  holiness  of  life, 
should  always  be  inseparable  :  That  truth 
should  be  engraven  in  their  very  heart,  and  that 
the  light  within  should  shine  forth  in  all 
that  appears  outwardly — not  only  their  words, 
but  their  actions,  tlieir  motions,  their  dress, 
should  bespeak  them  more  immediately  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  and  have  some  tendency  to  teach 
and  instruct  others.  "  Ventatern  niente  con- 
cipiat,  &  toto  earn  habitu  resonet  &  ornatu, 
ut  quicqnid  agit,  quicquid  loquitur,  sit  Doc- 
trina  populorum."  Hieron.  Epist.  127.  De 
vest.  Sacerdot. 

Ibid.]  And  ihij  Majesty  upon  the  diadem  of  his 
head']  Upon  Aaron^s  triple  crown  or  diadem, 
was  an  inscription  of  the  sacred  name  of  God  ; 
"  (holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  being  engraved  in 
a  golden  plate  upon  the  forehead.  We  may 
also,  with  Josephus,  understand  this  allcgori- 
caliy,  that  the  tri])le  crown  and  plate  of  gold 
represented  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    In  loc.  citat.  Ecclns.  xlv.  12. 

V  cr.  2.5.  Unto  these  tlie  destroi/er  gave  place, 
andwas  ajraidof  ifwin-l  If  such  regard  was  paid, 
even  by  the  destroying  angel,  to  Aaron,  the 
high  priest,  apparelled  in  his  sacred  habit,  ap- 
pearing in  his  robe  of  glory,  as  to  stop  his 
hand  and  alter  his  purpose,  we  need  wonder 
the  less  at  what  Jose]>hus  records  concerning 
Alexander  the  Grea,t ;  "  Upon  intelligence  that 
he  was  tlrawing  near  towards  Jerusalem,  Jad- 
dus  the  high  priest  advanced  to  meet  him  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  priests  in  the  habits 
of  their  order,  with  the  citizens  in  a  venerable 
pomp  and  solemnity.  When  Alexander  sawf 
from  a  distance  the  oider  of  the  procession,  the 
people  all  in  white,  with  the  priests  at  the  head 
of  them  in  their  silken  robes,  and  the  high 
priest  himself  in  his  purple  stole,  embroidered 
with  gold,  his  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  a  gold- 
en plate  upon  his  forehead,  wfth  the  name  of 
'  God  engraven  upon  it,  the  inajest^  ol' thisspe,c- 


ed  the  sacred  mscnptjon, 
stroying  the  city,  he  went  up  jto  the  lcm])le, 
and  sacriljcgd  therein  fornu"  A^ntiq.  lib.  xi. 
c.  S. 

\h\A.  For  it  xeas  enough  that  iheif  on'i/  tastad 
of  the  Kruth.'j  Wv.  may  hence  seethe  truth 
of  that  observation,  "  The  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much," 
James  v.  l6.  For,  upon  the  intercession  of 
Aaron,  God  thought  ht  to  spare  the  rest  of  the 
pcoplf,  and  to  give  a  specimen  only  of  his  dis- 
pleasure for  the  instruction  of  such  as  yet  re- 
mained alive.  His  design  was,  by  a  taste  only 
of  his  severity,  to  make  his  chosen  sensible  of 
the  great  danger  of  tailing  in  their  duty  and 
obedience  to  him,  and  how  dreadful  and  insup- 
portable the  fury  of  his  wrath  must  be. — LJut 
he  dealt  not  so  favourably  with  the  Egyptians, 
upon  whom  his  vengeance  was  poured  out  in 
full  measure,  when  he  smote  all  the  first-born 
in  Egypt,  "  the  most  principal  and  mightiest 
in  the  dwellings  of  llam,"  Fsal.  Ixxviii.  o2. 
[At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  there  seems  to  be 
wanting  the  word  Imoihti  (as  ver.  20.)  after  or 
before  /xan'i :  to  which  is  opposed  daiCi^i  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  chapter :  thus,  Jr  ^  //cyy;  n 

Tihii(,  &c.  See  upon  ch.  xi.  9-] 

CHAP.     XIX. 
The  Argument.— GoiiV  vengeance  against  sin- 
ners further  shevm  in  tbefmul  overthrow  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  u.  hilst  the  Israel- 
ites,his  chosen, passed  over  it  as  on  dry  land,  upon 
which  occasion  Moses  composed  an  itkikioi,  or 
hymn   of  thanksgiving.      A  recapitulation  of 
some  of  the  former  plagues,  and  of  particular 
mercies  vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness.    "The  author  concludes  the  book  wilb 
a  fine  observation,  that  universal  nature  is  ob^ 
sequious  to   God's  will  ;  that  all  the  elements 
fulfil   his  pleasure,   and  change  their  known 
qualities  and  powers,  either  to  take  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies,  or  to  succour  and  protect  his 
chosen. 
AS  for  the  ungodlij,   larath  came    tipun  ih^n 
laithont   mcrct)  unto  the  end :  for  he  knew 
before  xo hat  thgy  zcoulddu.]    Ihis,  says  Caluiet, 
should    be  joined   to   the  former    chapter,  ir> 
which  the  author  mentions,  that  the  wrath  of 
God  being  hot  against  the  murmuring  Israel- 
ites, Aaron  stopped  its  progress  ;  but,  says  lie, 
whe,n  God.d^tcnpinesto  take  vengeance  of  the 
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Eijy'prians,  nothing  is  able  to  st'Sf)  (^^ithst^nd    dm¥rf  (^re^Vid  has'fe  irt'  liigiftg  their  de^artiffg': 


it ;  it  admits  of  no  intercession,  nor  icnoWs  any 
iiiitigation  or  tfiicl. — After  having  smote  them 
witii  successive  plagues,  and  slain  all  their  first- 
i>orn  in  the  same  instant,  his  seventy  and  in- 
dignation pursues  them  f^iXs'  '■'''^«f»  "  to  the  very 
Jn^t,  to  an  utter  end  of  them,"  which  was  ac- 
couiplished  by  theirfinal  overthrow'in  the  Jled 
Sea.  (jod  knew  the  obstinacy  and  stubborn- 
ness of  Pharaoh  ;  he  had  pronounce<l  of  him 
long  before,  tiiat  he  woiild  not  hekTkeVi  unto 
Mcses,  nor  regard  any,  or  all  the  wonders  and 
si,gns  done  by  him,  E\od.  vii.  4.  He  kn6W  the 
eVil  heart  of' the  Kgyptiaris,  ahd  their'iiiretel-ale 
malice  against  Israel,  and  he  jirepared  a  pn- 
nisinnenJ  suitable  to  thcir'in--idiui!s  design,  and 
wicked  intention. 

Ver.  9.  fldtp  I  lint  I'urjing  '^iven  them  leave  to 
depnrl,- and sPtiV  them  hnstUif  uzinii.~\  Ka<  ^tra 
rtr-:ii^(  zrfo^ifi^itt'jv:  avTVi;-  which  signifies  some- 
thing more  than'"  hastily  ;  it  means,  that  they 
riof  did)',  urged  them  to  be  gone,  bat  assisted 
thein  in  thl'ir  departilre,  and  fiirnished  thein 
w'ith  aifl   necessaries  that  thc^y  wdnted'for  tbetr 


alid  no  woiider  that  they  Were  so  imjiortutfafe 
to  have  them  instantly  gone  ;  for  they  said,  ^i 
the  s'ime  paraphrase  continues  the  account,  "  Si 
moram  traxerint  ipsi  hie  horain  unam,  ecc^ 
omnes  yEgyptii  mortui,"  "  If  tiie  Israelitcscort- 
tiiine  here  one  hour  longer,  we  are  all  dead 
men  ;"  and  therefore  what  Joscpluis  adds  is 
not  improbable,  that  tlie  Egyptians  made  th6 
Hebrews  very  considerable  presents  to  induce 
them  to  go  the  sooner  aw^y. 

Ver.  3.  For  whilst  they  were  yet  nioiirning  and 
making  lamentation  at  the  graves  of  the  dead.'^ 
I'his  is  not  fully  expressed,  and  probably  wrong' 
translated.     In  the  original  it  is,  \ti  y>  h  ;^if£r(V 

i^suliC  TX  CT-£>9n,    ^  ■a-^oaoiv^'cf.nyoi    rd^oi!  ym^ay,  which 

means  a  great  deal  more,  as'  I  apprehend,  than 
bare  crying  and  bewailing ;  h  Kaj'S/a/c,  or  Iv  ffw/r 
j;^eti' TO  srt'r6ic,  may  indeed  express  inward  sor- 
row ;  but  it  seems  little  less  than  a  solecism  to 
describe  such  a  passion'  of  the  mind  by  it  xt^<rir 
cyjiy  rdi  cr^v?*?.  1  am  inclined  rather  to  under- 
stand and  apply  this  phrase  to  the  then  employ- 
ment of  the  Egyptians  after  the  great  loss  of 


j  >nriifey,  wliich   is   confirmed  '  by 'sTjUTs^^JiaK^if,    their  first-born,  that  they  determined  to  set  for- 
which  is  joined  to  it  ;  for  so  this  very  phrase  is    waiolj  and  pursue  the  Israelites,  even  then,  wheffi 
used  by  St  Paul,  ZAyiy  ^  'AtoK^u  (Tsrilatu:  trfriu-    all  hjfhds  were  employed  in  making  the  usual  ne- 
4«r,   i.  e.  Help  Zenas  and  Apollo^'  fofvVard'  on""    cesSary  funeral  prepai-ations  for  their  dead;  for 
their  .Tourney    with  cafe   and' diligence  ;    and    thus  I  understand  h  x'Sj''^''' 'X''^'?'-^ '■"^"^''' ^^^^ich 
this  is  explained  bv  the  words  Which  iinmedi-    the  Egyptians  observed  very  strictly,  and,  ac- 
utely fciilqw,  JVa  /nyiltr  auroTc'  Kerrri,.  tfiut  thetj  initij    cordihg  to   Herodotus  and  Duidorus'  Siculus, 
^v,'t  nothing.  Tit.  lii.  13.     See  al-so  Acts  xv.  3.    wfere  not  wanting  in,  either  to  the  better,  mid- 
dle, or  even  the  meaner  sort.     They  mention,,, 
likewise,  the  maniiit  of  these  preparations,  hOw,i 
and  at  what  rates  th^y  were  performed,  and  that' 
the  whole  took  up  a  very  considerable  time;: 
wMcH  is  confi;rmsd'  frijfn  Gen.''l/3;.'  whfefe  thtl: 
x'^lj'a/'  TV  sTfi-^iif,  or  thS  days  of  mourning,  asouf' 
translators  there  render,  are  said  to  be  seventy 
days,  which  were  not  so  many  days  of  mere  sor- 
row, but  were  the  allotted  ddys  for  the  funeral 
preparations,  and  the  performance  of  those  pre- 
vious rites,  and  religious  ceremonies  to  the  body 
of  Jacob  deceased,   which  were  usual  and  cus- 
tomary among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Josepii,  as 
living  among  them,  or  for  other  reasons,  thought 
m  out  of   fit  to  follow  on  this  occasion.     See  Bishop  Pa- 


'flii'i  hasty  departure  of  the  Israelites  was  fore- 
told   Exod.  xi.    I.   where' the   Hebr^W^   rc'ads, 
•''\Vhen  he  shall  send  you'away,  he  sliall  thrust- 
ing  thrust  you  out'  from   hence    altogether." 
The  translation  of  tlie  LXX  too  is  vcry'sfrorig; 
and  remarkable  in  this  place,  UQihti  J«a{  ix.Qofji, 
where  the   very  manner  of  the  cKpresvion  im- 
plies eagerness  and  in>pa^icnce  to  peffbrfn  it : 
But  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  the  place  is 
most  full  to  the  present  purpose,  "  Exi)ellcndo 
expellet  vos,  &  cum  dimiserit,  e.vitium  erit  ip- 
si ;"  and,  in  the  account   which  follows  after, 
Exod.  xii.  33.  relating  to  their  departure,  it  is 
said,   that   the  "  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon 
the  people  tliat  they  might  send  the 
the  land   in  haste  ;*    where  the  LX^ 


'X  render,  trick  in  loc.  Our  version,  therefore,  seems  again 

with    a    particular    emphasis,    )ta7tS'/a^cr7o  d-srvl^  mistaken,  when  it  represents  the  Egyptians,  in 

»jtf  a^eir  awTvc :  and    the  learned  rabbniri  observe,  so   short   a  lime,    making  lamchLaiions   at  the 

that  the  Hebrew  word  which  expresses  fia-<te,  graves  of  the  dead,  just  before  their  pursuit  of 

and   is   used   iu    this  place  upon  the  occasion,  the  Israelites  ;  which  some   make   to   be  three 

liath  it  in  an  extraordinary   mark    (noted  also  days  only,  others  six,  after  their  general  cala- 

in  the  Hebrew'  margin)  which  encreaseth  the  mity.     See  Usher's  Annals  ad  an.  ]VIund,'"2^i3^' 

signification,  and  implies  a  more  than  than  or-  Hefodbtus  expressly  men tibriS,  that  till'thi'Se- 
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venty  days  for  the  funeral  preparations  were 

expired,  eTrtaV  ■o-cift\6ati  al  tC^o/xriKo/Ja.  vifAf^at,  k.  t,  k. 

the  Egyptians  did  not  put  the  body  into  the 
coffin,  hb.  ii.  c.  86.  which  seems  confirmed 
from  the  order  observed  in  Jacob's  burying, 
which  was  after  the  Egyptian  manner ;  for 
When  the  set  days  for  the  funeral  preparations 
were  fulfilled,  the  sacred  text  says,  they  then 
set  forward  in  order  to  bury  him.  The  crying, 
therefore,  or  lamentation  here  mentioned,  could 
not  be  at  the  graves  of  the  first-born,  for  it 
must  be  much  too  early  in  point  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  accoimts  which  are  given  of 
the  Egyptian  customs  on  such  occasions ;  they 
seem  rather  to  be  crying  over  the  exequiaruni 
jusln,  the  preparations  they  were  then  making 
for  their  future  interment,  while  they  were  get- 
ting things  ready,  their  ointments,  spices,  gums, 
linen,  and  other  necessaries  for  embalming, 
called  T^^M,  Gen.  1.  2. ;  and  thus  rayof  itself 
seems  sometimes  used.  The  whole  passage  may 
more  properly  be  understood  thus  :  '*  While 
they  were  busy,  and  all  hands  were  employed 
in  making  the  necessary  funeral  preparations, 
and  were  lamenting  at  or  over  the  provisions 
making  for  their  embalment  and  interment ;  in 
the  midst  of  this  work,  which  prescription,  pi- 
ety, and  a  love  for  their  deceased  children,  had 
engaged  them  in,  they  set  forward,  out  of  re- 
venge, to  pursue  the  Israelites." 

Ibid.  Theii  added  another joolish  de-cice,  and  pur- 
sued them  as  fugitives^  xchoni  theif  had  entreated  to 
be  goneJ]  i.  e.  They  on  a  sudden  changed  their 
minds,  and  foolishly  followed  a  ditferent  resolu- 
tion, and  pursued  after  the  Israelites  as  so  many 
fugitives,  not  only  because  they  returned  not  at 
the  time  expected,  and  the  labour  of  so  many 
hands  was  in  danger  to  be  lost ;  but  they  re- 
presented them  as  robbers,  persons  who,  under 
the  notion  of  borrowing,  had  run  away  with 
their  goods,  and  spoiled  them  of  their  riches 
and  substance  :  And  thus  Fngitivus  is  used  fre- 
quently by  the  old  commedians ;  and  so,  in  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon,  where  mention  is 
made  of  Oneaimus  running  away,  which  St  Paul 
artfully  softens,  calling  it  a  departing  only,  it 
follows  after,  "  If  he  have  wronged  thee,"  8*-c. 
ver.  18.  It  was  certainly  the  effect  of  a  divine 
infatuation,  that  the  Egyptians  should  pursue 
after  the  Israelites  so  far,  and  in  such  a  despe- 
rate manner,  when  they  saw,  or  might  have 
perceived  the  Red  Sea  open  her  bosom  to  give 
passage  to  God's  chosen.  A  very  learned  wri- 
ter thinks  the  Egyptians  might  reason  thus  : 
•<  Who  knows  whether  all  Moses's  power  be  not 


confined  only  to  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  or  whe- 
ther his  commission  may  extend  over  Palestine 
and  Median  ?  Probably,  though  his  command 
was  great  over  the  wind  and  water,  over  the  air 
and  clouds,  over  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  over 
all  senseless  and  irrational  creatures;  yet  he 
may  have  no  such  great  command  over  armies 
or  hosts  of  men.  Upon  these,  and  the  like  pre- 
sumptions they  became  desperately  resolute  to 
be  avenged  upon  the  Israelites  for  all  the  mise- 
ries and  losses  which  Moses  had  brought  upon 
them,  especially  as  they  knew  the  Israehtes  had 
no  skill  in  arms,  and  had  no  offensive  weapons 
with  them."  Jackson's  Works,  torn.  iii.  c.  40. 
But  God  gave  that  great  Leviathan  Piiaraoh, 
for  so  the  Psalmist  expressly  calls  him,  and  his 
mighty  army,  as  a  prey  to  the  promiscuous 
sorts  pf  ravenous  creatures  which  inhabit  the  wil- 
derness, KoLoT;  ToTi  a;9('ov|.i,  as  the  LXX  express  it, 
Psal.  Ixxiv.  14. 

Ver.  4.  For  the  destiny  whereof  theij  Xi:ere 
ivorthij,  dreio  them  unto  this  end.l  eIkm  au-nt  ii 
d^ixtTTt  TKTo  TO  ■arsj-Kf  aVayxtf,  t.  e.  a  wretched  stu- 
pidity and  fatality  possessed  them,  which  hur- 
ried them  on  to  this,  ad  hanc  rem  trahebai,  says 
the  Arabic,  or  to  this  desperate  resolution,  the 
end  and  conclusion  of  all,  and  which  compleat- 
ed  all  their  misfortunes,  and  made  them  insen-  ' 
sible  of  what  they  had  already  suffered,  that 
they  might  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  punish- 
ment designed  them,  which  was  to  be  in  a  very 
uncommon  and  exemplary  manner  :  "  For  had 
Pharaoh  and  his  people  died  of  the  pestileijce, 
or  other  disease,  when  their  cattle  perished  by 
the  murrain,  the  terror  of  God's  powerful  wrath 
had  not  been  so  visible  to  all  the  world,  as  it 
was  in  the  overthrowing  the  whole  strength  of 
Egypt  at  once,  which  had  taken  arms,  and  set 
themselves  in  battle  against  him ;  now  the 
stronger  the  infatuation,  and  the  more  ignomi- 
nious and  general  this  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  mighty  host  was,  the  more  vi^as  his  glo- 
rious power  manifested,  and  the  brighter  did 
the  riches  of  his  goodness  shine  towards  his  fa- 
vourite Israelites,  whom  no  secondary  means 
could  have  affected  so  much,  as  the  perpetual 
memory  of  this  great  victory."  Jackson  in  loc. 
cit.  There  is  an  expression  like  this  of  our 
author's  in  Josephus,  who,  describing  the  cala- 
mities of  his  countrymen,  under  Vespasian,  says, 

that  they  v^ere  blinded  by  that  destiny  or  fate 
which  hung  over  them  and  the  city  :  and  the 
same  infatuation  was  upon  this  people  in  order 
to  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  the  destruc- 
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lion  of  their  city  and  temple  by  the  Chaldeans ; 
and  many  other  examples  there  are  in  every  age 
of  the  world  of  such  judicial  infatuations,  as  be- 
trayed particular  persons,  or  whole  nations,  into 
that  ruin  and  destruction  which  God  justly  de- 
treed  for  them.  So  true  is  that  observation, 
Quos  Jxpiter  viilt  jierdere,  dsmentat  }iiin.s^  that 
God  first  infatuates  those  whom  he  intends  to 
t'.estroy. 

Ver.  5.  Thut  thf  people  lul^ht  pas.^  a  wonder - 
fill  •£?«//.]  It  was  likewise  through  the  permis- 
^ion  of  God  that  the  Israelites  were  pursued  by 
the  Egyptians,  that  he  might  shew  his  power 
and  mercy  to  them  in  their  great  deliverance; 
for  the  Israelites  were  shut  up  into  so  narrow  a 
compass  by  their  pursuers,  between  impassable 
mountains  and  the  Red  Sea,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them .  to  have  escaped ;  there  was  no 
thought  of  flying,  and  iis  tliey  had  no  arms,  they 
could  not  fight ;  and  if  they  contiimed  where 
they  were,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  starv- 
ed ;  in  this  strait  and  danger,  Moses,  by  God's 
command,  strikes  the  Sea  with  his  rod,  and  opens 
a  way  through  the  water  for  the  Israelites'  pas- 
sage and  escape,  called  here  ciiuTof/jc  wafaisScf, 
a  surprixing,  or  incredible  march.  See  Joseph. 
Ant.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 

Ibid.  Buttheii  inlnht  find  a  slran^e  death. "}  The 
Egyptians,  when  they  saw  the  Israelites  march- 
ing forward  in  the  sea,  without  any  inconve- 
nience or  impediment,  made  no  doubt  but  the 
samj  way  was  equally  safe  for  them;  they  did 
.not  apprehend  that  divine  justice  had  opened 
this  way,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  preservation 
of  his  chosen,  and  the  destruction  of  their  op- 
pressors :  upon  viewing,  therefore,  the  safe  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites,  and  their  successful  pro- 
gress, they  advanced  into  the  sea  with  the  more 
eagerness,  which  returned  upon  them  with  great 
violence,  and  destroyed  the  whole  army,  that 
not  a  messenger  was  left  to  carry  the  tidings. 
Josephus  computes  the  number  of  the  Egyptians 
that  perished  in  the  Red  Sea  to  be  fifty  thousand 
horsemen,  and  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
six  hundred  chariots,  Antiq.  Ub.  ii.  c.  15.  That 
such  an  infinite  number  of  persons  should  perish 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  return  of  the  mighty 
waters,  may  well  be  called  ifni;  Stitnlti:,  a  new 
and  an  unusual  kind  of  death,  never  before 
hoard  of,  but  at  the  universal  deluge;  and  the 
judgment  of  God  was  more  viiible  in  it,  upon 
account  of  the  far  greater  number  that  were  de 
stroyed,  than  when  the  earth  opened  her  mouth 
and  swallowed  up  Corah  and  his  rebellious 
company,  which  the  LXX,  call  fa'cr^a,  an  un- 


usual sight,  and  a  very  surprizing  accident, 
God  vouchsafed  the  like  favour  to  the  Israeli te? 
in  the  days  of  Joshua,  when  the  waters  of  Jor- 
dan being  cut  off,  and  standing  upon  an  heap, 
the  children  of  Israel  passed  over  it  on  dry 
ground,  Josh.  iii.  17. 

Ver.  6.  Fur  the  xchole  creature  in  his  proper 
hind,  teas /as/iiu/ied  again  aneze.'.]  "Okh  y>  w  *'J»(r;V  iv 
ihia  yivoi  ■arocKir  xyofia  lii]'j7r\iTo,  i.  e.  by  a  supernatu- 
ral power  from  on  high.  See  the  like  use  of 
arwfiu',  Luke  i,  3.  J. Jin  iii.  31.  James  i.  17. 
iii.  17.  in  all  which  places  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  «j'ans9ii'.  [In  the  opinion  of  some.  But  more 
probably  wrong  understood  so,]  Junius  renders 
"  Tota  creatura  in  suo  gei^ere  de  integro  superne 
reformabatur ;"  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  inter- 
preters both  express  aVoiOtf  by  superna;  ours,  and 
the  old  English  versions  follow  the  Vulgate. 
The  expression  of  fashioning  the  creature  again 
anew,  very  much  resembles  the  mode  of  the 
Hebrew  language  ;  for  where  mention  is  made 
in  Scripture  of  the  Lord's  making  a  new  thing, 
that  is,  altering  the  course  of  nature  by  some 
miracle,  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  expressed  by,  the 
Lord  creating  a  creature.  See  particularly 
Numb.  xvi.  30,  The  sense  of  the  passage  here 
is,  that  the  elements  were  so  altered  in  their 
operations,  and  diversified  in  their  effects, 
through  the  power  of  GJod,  that  there  seemed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation,  for  there  was 
nothing  but  mnacle,  eithrt  when  God  would 
punish  his  enemies,  or  protect  his  chosen  :  or 
there  may  be  another  sense  of  this  place,  says 
Calmet,  "  That  the  creatures  seemed  to  return 
to  their  first  and  primigenial  state,  in  which  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ;  matter 
again  appeared  indifferent  to  all  sorts  of  forms, 
so  obedient  was  it  to  follow  and  execute  all  the 
orders  of  its  Maker ;  the  elements,  in  particular, 
were  not  any  more  what  they  were  before,  or  in 
times  past,  but  they  seemed,  as  at  the  beginning, 
to  have  assumed  a  new  form,  so  singular  and 
extraordinary  was  their  power,"  Coram,  in  loc. 
Which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Vulgate,  though  obscurely  expressed. 

V  er.  7.  (As  namely)  a  cloud  shaduicing  the 
<;amp.'\  Tn  t!u  iira.^iiAoKi]v  cKix\i<!)i  ti^ihy^,  accordiftg 
to  the  Alexand.  iMS,  i.  e.  tiie  Israelite^  were 
kept  unhurt  by  the  cloud  shadowing  the  cajnipi, 
which  seems  far  preferable  to  the  Vatican  read- 
ing. [But,  on  second  thoughts,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted.} IJiere  were  three  several  uses  of  the 
cloud  tiiat  attended  the  Israelites,  1.  To  guide 
them  in  tJieir  journeys;  and  this  it  did  as  a 
pillar  going  before  them.  2.  To  preserve  th,^jn 
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from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
then  it  was  spiead  out  like  a  covering,  Fsal.  cv. 
38.  and  was  a  cloud  shadowing  the  camp  in 
this  sense.  3.  It  served  to  defend  them  from 
their  enemies,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to 
assault  them  ;  and  so  it  stood  between  the  host 
of  Israel  and  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  a 
cloud  of  darkness  to  the  latter,  hindering  them 
from  any  approach  to  the  Israelites  in  their 
pursuit  after  them,  Exod.  xiv.  20.     This  last 

'  sense  seems  most  proper  to  this  place.  I  have 
before  obsc:ved  (see  note  on  chap.  x.  ver.  17.) 
that  this  miracle  has  been  greatly  misrepresent- 
ed by  some  modern  freethinkers,  as  if  there  was 
not  any  real  cloud,  but  only  an  occasional  fire 
made  by  the  Israelites,  for  a  blind  to  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  lead  them  into  a  mistake;  but  not 
only  this  writer,  and  the  son  of  Sirach,  Ecclus 
xxiv.  3,  4.  but  the  inspired  penmen  make  this 
cloud  to  be  supernatural,  the  work  of  the  divi- 
nity itself.  Numb.  xiv.  14.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  14. 
xcix.  7.  cv.  3y.  Philo  in  particular,  who  speaks 
the  sense  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  Alex- 
andrian schools,  speaks  thus  of  the  clourii/ pillar 
and  the  Israelites  deliverance:  "  God  does  not 
succour  or  save  in  any  such  sort  as  man  ;  it  is 
peculiar  to  him  to  interpose  his  omnipotence 
where  all  human  means  fail."  And  according- 
ly he  makes  this  whole  matter  miraculous,  con- 
ducted by  an  invisible  angel,  and  the  cloud  so 
thick  and  extensive,  as  even  to  cover  the  face 
of  heaven,  De  vita  Mosis.  From  this  extraor- 
dinary and  supernatural  cloud  we  may  derive 
probably  that  part  of  poetical  machinery  of  the 
heathen  deities  appearing  in,  or  with  a  cloud, 
so  frequent  to  be  met  with  in  profane  writings, 
ibid.  And  xshere  water  stood  before,  drij  land 
appeared;  and  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  zcai/  zvithout 
impediment ;  and  out  of  the  violent  stream,  a  green 

Jield.\  It  would  be  more  properly  rendered, 
"  In  the  Red  Sea,  or  through  it,  was  there  a 
way  made,  without  any  danger  or  impediment." 
And  thus  the  Psalmist,  "  He  led  them  through 
the  deep,  as  through  the  wilderness,"  ulriyyiini 
aurit;  iv  iQutvu,  u(  ir  ff^/*4J,  according  to  the  LXX 
Psal.  cvi.  li.  and  the  Syriac  renders,  in  like 
manner,  "  Aperta  est  in  Mari  Rubro  via  ex- 
pedita,"  and  so  do  the  Old  English  versions. 
But,  according  to  this  writer,  God  not  only 
made  a  passage  for  his  jieople  in  or  through  the 
Red  Sea,  by  gathering  the  waters  thereof  to- 
gether into  heaps,  whereby  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared, as  in  the  beginning  when  the  earth 
came  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  Gen.  i.  y. 
but  he  adorned  their  way   by  a  beautiful  ap- 


pearance of  herbs  and  flowers.  ["  Out  of  the 
Red  Sea — and  out  of  the  violent  stream,"  is  a 
literal  translation,  and  not  amiss.  It  might 
have  been  continued  rn  the  same  form  in"which 
the  foregoing  clause  is  rendered  :  "  And  where 
water  stood  before,  dry  land  appeared  ;  and 
where  the  Red  Sea  was,"  there  "  a  way  with- 
out impediment  appeared  ;"  and  where  a  viol- 
ent stream,  there  u  f  eld  bearing  grass  appeared 
(or,  zcas  seen,  e9«u^^9».)  It  is  not  x'^'-'f"  ^«^'<^  a 
green  Held,  but  x^''^'^^" -^  gmi^s  bearing  :  liut  it 
cannot  properly  be  rt-ndercd,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
or  through  it,  was  there  a  way  made.  For,  tJiat 
though  it  be  true,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  here.]  Some  have  represented  this  as  a 
real  description  of  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  conceit  founded  up- 
on some  Rabbinical  tradition,  or  an  hyperbole 
and  exaggeration,  to  express  ti;e  happy  success 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  easiness  of  their  pas- 
sage ;  for  there  is  no  foundation  any  where  in 
Scripture  for  such  a  notion,  nor  in  any  history 
of  good  authority.  Pliny  indeed  mentions,  that 
the  Red  Sea  was  in  many  places  intersjierscd 
with  ti^ces,  and  some  of  them  bearing  fruit,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  a  floating  wood,  "  Rub- 
rum  mare,  &  totus  Orientis  oceanus  referlus  est 
sylvis,"lib.  xiii.  c.  2.5.  But  this,  if  true,  would 
rather  hinder  and  obstruct  the  Israelites  pas- 
sage, than  any  ways  contribute  to  forward  it. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Josephus,  when  he  de- 
scribes this  very  surprising  and  extraordinary 
march  of  his  countrymen  through  the  Hed  Sea, 
extenuates  the  miracle  undesignedly  hy  the 
very  comparison,  which  he  brings  to  illustrate 
it,  and  lessens  the  wonder  of  the  fact,  while  he 
would  accommodate  it  to  tlie  heathen's  faith  ; 
he  was  afraid  lest  the  Gentiles  should  scruple 
to  believe,  that  the  unruly  waves  of  the  sea 
gave  back  at  the  shaking  of  a  rod,  or  the  voice 
of  a  man  ;  and  therefore  to  make  this  tiie  more 
easily  believed,  he  intimates  very  injudiciously, 
that  this  passage  of  the  Israelites  was  like  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  companions 
through  the  Pamphylian  sea:  "  Wiiether,  says 
he,  the  thing  was  done  by  God's  extraordinary 
will  and  appointment,  or  by  the  course  ot  na- 
ture, no  man  ought  so  to  wonder,  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  unheard  of,  that  the  sea  sshould  make 
way  for  the  men  of  those  old  and  innocent 
times,  when,  but  the  other  day  as  it  were,  the 
Pamphylian  ocean  gave  way  to  Alexander  and 
his  tbilowers,  rather  than  any  thing  should  hin- 
der tlie  design  which  God  had  purposed  to  put 
a  period  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia."     Antia. 
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HI),  ii.  c.  16.  But  that  this  passage  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  companions  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pared, much  less  equalled  with  this  of  the  Is- 
raelites through  the  Red  Sea,  appears  from 
Strabo,  who  acquaints  us,  that  where  Alexander 
and  his  men  passed  over,  there  was  a  narrow 
passage  upon  the  shore,  which,  at  a  low  ebb  is 
so  dry,  or  the  waters  however  so  low,  that  tiicy 
may  be  passed  over  on  foot.  Lib.  xiv.  and 
Plut.  in  Vit.  Alexand.  But  there  is  no  ground 
to  suppose  any  reflux  of  the  waters,  or  narrow 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to  help  the  Israelites 
over. 

\"cr.  8.  Seeing  thtf  matrellotts  zsonders.  Greek 
^tafmatln  ^uufiari  t'^xto.,  having  seen  wonderful 
prodigies.'] 

Ver.  9.  For  iheij  went  at  large  like  horfses."] 
n.c  jl)  ;V)riM  \nu.ii%<jv.r  which  is  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  copy,  and  of  the  Alexand.  MS.  The 
generality  of  commentators  understand  this  of 
the  Israelites  exulting  for  the  great  plenty  of 
manna  which  God  vouchsafed  them  in  the 
wilderness,  and  that  by  it  they  grew  wanton, 
like  horses  high  fed.  Others  confine  the  sense 
to  the  joy  expressed  by  them  for  their  unex 
]>ected  deliverance,  sporting  themselves,  x^<»if»fu 
6r»^/i),  ver.  7.  like  horses  at  full  liberty.  Bad- 
well  prefers  ixfii^^TiTa.r ,  hinniebanl,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  reading  of  the  most  correct  copies, 
(of  which  however  there  is  no  mention  in  tlie 
V  ar.  Lect.  of  Bos.)  and  with  him  agree  Vata- 
blus  and  the  Geneva  versior.,  i.  c.  Tliat  the  Is- 
raelites neighed,  rejoiced,  and  wantoned  like 
liorses  coming  to  a  green  fresh  pasture,  after 
iiaving  been  long  kept  up  and  confined  in  the 
stable.  This  simile  is  beautifully  expressed  by 
fJorner  in  the  following  lines: 

'O;  e  «n  ri;  ran;  "irictf,  luctfirtf  vrl  ftiTftl, 

Eiutitf  Asf^  iifftitf  vil»y.»U, 
Kviiittf  tryjf  j  x«'{i)  tj^f*,  iftfi  j  ;J«IT«( 
ilfCUi  te/oToJ*  i  y  myX»it\^i  zrivtitit;, 
Vifi^ct  \  '/S>»  ^ifH  ftilm  T  ^tix  1^  t»fiit  <W»v. 

U.  vi.  ver.  S06. 

which  beautiful  comparison  Virgil  has  h;ippily 
imitated  : 

Qtialis  ubi  abruptis  fugit  prxsepia  vinclis 
Tandem  liber  Eqiius,  carnpoque  potitui  aperto, 
Aut  tile  in  pastus  armentaque  tendit  eqiiarum, 
Aut  assuetus  aqua  perfundi  Jlwiiine  rioto 
Emicat,  arrectisque  f remit  cervicibui  alte 
Luxurians  :  liiduntque  jtibit  per  colla,per  armos, 

y^ii.  lib.  xi. 
There  is  the  same  simile,  and  upon  the  very 
same  occasion,  ba.  Ixiii.    12,  l.>.  where  God  is 
described  as  conducting  the  Israelites  by  the 


riglit  hand  of  Moses,  "  With  his  glorious  arm 
dividing  the  water  before  them,  to  make  him- 
self an  everlasting  name,  leading  them  through 
the  deep  as  an  linr.-e  in  the  wilderness,  that  they 
should  not  stumble."     See  Habak.  iii.  15. 

Ibid.  And  skipped  like  lambs.]  Ihe  Israelites 
are  frequently  represented  in  Scripture  as  a 
flock  under  the  conduct  of  their  shepherd  Mo- 
ses :  They  are  so  described  Isa.  Ixiii.  y,  11. 
Psal.  Ixxvii.  20.  Ixxviii.  52 .' Xit/j.7«i',  by  which 
the  joy  of  the  Israelites  is  expressed,  properly 
belongs  to  beasts,  and  is  here,  by  an  elegant 
metaphor,  applied  to  persons.  See  Mai.  iv.  2. 
in  the  LXX,  Luke  vi.  2^3.  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner it  is  used  by  Euripides.  It  was  thus  Da- 
vid expressed  his  joy  before  the  ark,  by  bound- 
ing and  springing  from  the  ground  by  the  most 
sprightly  and  playful  motion,  2  Sam.  vi.  16. 
remarkable  in,  and  peculiar  to  the  lamb  and 
the  deer  :  In  like  manner  we  find  the  passions 
of  men  frequently  applied  to  beasts,  and  even 
inanimate  things,  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
writings. 

Ibid.  Praising  thee^  0  Lord,  xvho  hadst  deli- 
vered them.]  This  blessing  of  their  deliverance 
from  the  dangers  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  visi- 
ble overthrow  of  all  their  pursuers  in  it,  was 
so  unexpected  and  acceptable,  that  the  Israel- 
ites spent  that  whole  night  in  hymns  and 
thanksgivings  to  God.  Moses,  in  particular, 
composed  a  song,  Exod.  xv.  (which  many  learn- 
ed men  suppose  to  be  in  hexameter  verse,  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ult.  Euseb.  Praepar. 
Evangel,  lib.  xi.  c,  .'3.)  to  the  honour  of  God 
upon  this  joyful  occasion,  and  in  memory  of 
their  great  escape  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  through  his  Almighty  power,  which 
the  waters  saw,  were  afraid  of,  and  retired, 
Psal.  Ixxvii.  16.  "  Refluum  trepidavit  sequor,'' 
as  Cowley  well  expresses  it.  This  mercy 
of  God  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  his  command 
over  the  insensible  and  unruly  element,  is  fine- 
ly displayed  in  Psal.  cxiv.  "  When  Israel  came 
out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from 
among  the  strange  people,  Judah  was  his 
(God's)  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his  dominion. 
The  Sea  saw  that,  /.  e.  perceived  his  presence, 
and  fled."  At  the  fiflii  verse,  the  question  is 
asked  by  one  part  of  the  choir,  "  what  aileth 
thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fieddost  ?"  T/ «/ Ir/, 
^dKa7<T0i,  QTi  'ifvyt;.  And  the  answcr  is  very  beau- 
tifully returned  by  the  other,  according  to  the 
LXX  version  (for  this  is  one  of  those  Psalms 
that  was  sung  alternately)  a^o  crpot'jVw  Ku^lv  eVa- 

Kivh  li  yH,  dwi  ■arfoaawv  r*    &iv  IxKuS,   VCr.  7.       LaC- 
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tantius  represenfs  the  Israelites  as  conducted 
through  tlie  Red  Sea  by  an  angel,  or  rather 
the  angel,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, "  In  qua  eductione  ostendit  virtntem 
majestatis  suae  Dens.  Trajeoit  enim  popidum 
medio  Mari  Rnbro,  prceoedcnte  Angelo,  & 
scindente  aquam,  ut  populus  per  siccuin  gradi 
poshii,"  Lact.  Dc  Vei'a  Sapient.  lib.  iv.  fl»e 
same  divine  person,  whom  Clemens  Alexan- 
diinus  calls  Munwe  "Ayfi\sc,  and  supposes  to  be 
the  conductor  of  Ist-ael  out  of  Egypt.  Vifgil 
has  a  thought  which  very  nnich  resembles  the 
Scripture  account  of  tliis  miracle,  where  lie 
makes  the  goddess  Cyrene  in  the  beautiful  epi- 
sode of  Aristsens,  to  divide  the  waters  for  his 
passage,  and  even  to  compel  them  to  stand  on 
an  heap»  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it, 

Siinul  altajubet  discedere  late 
Flumina,  quit  Juvenis  gressus  inferret,  at  ilium 
Carvaia  in  Montis  Jaciem  circumstetit  uiida, 
Accepitqiie  sinu  vaSio.  Georg.  iv.  ver.  339. 

Vcr.  10.  For  thcijiccre  yel  mindful  of  the  things 
that  icere  doneickile  iheij sojourned (\n  the  strange 

land.^]      ' VjAjjitntlo  ^    iri   tuh   in    t«  tja^cixi'm  ccurur. 

The  words  in  the  parenthesis  are  added  by  our 
translators  for  explanation  sake,  and  are  pro- 
perly enough  inserted,  to  confine  the  sense  to 
what  happened  in  their  sojourning  in  Egypt. 
The  place  itself  may  be  differently  interpreted, 
according  as  we  understand  it  of  the  Ivsraelites, 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  immediately 
after  their  passage  ;  or  of  them  after  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  wilderness  for  some  considera- 
ble time.  It'  taken  in  the  former  sense,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Israelites  should  be  yet 
mindful  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  which  were 
so  very  lately  indicted,  and  some  indeed  but 
just  passed,  and  all  of  them  together  accord- 
in"-  to  the  learned  Usher's  account,  Ann.  ad 
A.  M.  2513.  lasted  barely  a  mouth,  and  even 
according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  which  is 
the  longest,  not  a  twelve  month.  Some  critics 
therefore  understand  'irt  here,^  which  the  Ori- 
ental versions  wholly  omit,  in  the  sense  of 
moretwer,  or  besules.,  "  that  in  the  midst  of  their 
triumph  for  their  present  deliverance  it  was  an 
increase  of  their  joy,  when  they  r*;membercd  be- 
sides in  how  many  other  instances  (iod  had  in- 
terposed in  their  favour  when  they  were  in 
Egypt,  and  the  signal  difference  he  made  in  the 
tiecutiin  of  his  plagues,  between  the  Egyptians 
and  liis  ciioseu."  Or  it  may  be  understood  of 
the  Israelites  after  their  continuance  for  some 
considerable  lime  in  the  wilderness,.  "  That 
the  sense  of  the  many  signal  mercies  wliich  God 
had  vouchsafed  to  ihera  in  their  Egyptian  bon 


dage,  was  not  yet  obliterated  ;  they  compared 
the  plagues  inflicted  on  their  enemies  with  the 
many  blessings  conferred  upon  themi-elvcs  ; 
how  the  river  Nile,  contrary  to  its  natiue,  was 
troubled  with  foul  blood  ;  and  instead  of  fishes, 
which  it  furnished  before  in  great  abundance, 
and  was  indeed  the  usual  fo''d  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Numb.  xi.  '5.  ciist  fortli  disagreeable 
shoals  of  frogs,  Exod.  viii.  That  the  soil  of 
Egypt,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  wars,  instead  of 
Ctkttleafftd  creatures  asefivl,  bred  venomous 
flies,  and  Swarmed  with  noxious  and  destruc- 
tive animals.  They  remembered  how,  through 
the  providence  of  God,  and  his  distinguishing 
care  over  them,  they  were  free  at  the  same 
time  from  the  general  calamities  ;  and  when  the 
earth  and  w;iter  both  conspired  to  plague  the 
Egyptians,  those  very  element*?  favoured  the 
Israelites,  the  former  in  supplying  them  with 
food,  and  the  latter  bv  opening  a  passage  for 
them."  [For  ift'fxnTo  ^"KTl — I  believe  the  au- 
thor wrote"HAH  Tar,  <^c.  asxviii.  9.  'Jlttlifi>r"'H^H. 
^^oaya/^iXTi>r%r,  J^c.  For  now  they  remembered 
the  thmgs  that  had  befallen  them  while  they 
were  sojournvrs.  The  mistake  might  arise  froni 
the  likeness  of  the  sound  in  'irt  and  iox  :  .And 
this  has  happened  to  other  authors  in  these  same 
words.] 

Ibid.  Hors  the  ground  brought  forth  Jlies  in- 
stead of  ctittle.']  The  marginal  reading  is,  lice-f 
"  What  is  more  despicable,  says  Philo,  than  a 
louse  ?  and  yet  of  such  force  and  moment  did 
these  vermin  prove,  as  even  to  extort  from  tlie 
Egyptians  an  open  confession  and  acknowledg- 
ment that  this  was  the  linger  of  (iod,  who  can 
make  the  most  inconsiderable  creatures  become 
terrible,  when  appointed  to  execute  bis  ven- 
geance.'* De  vita  Mosis,  lib.  1.  Our  version 
here  is  not  very  accurate,  or  rather  this  writer, 
for  the  ground  in  reality,  does  not  bring  forth 
flies,  much  Ie.*;s  cattle  ;  the  meaning  is,  and 
the  sense  is  more  natural  and  just,  that  the 
ground  was  so  disposed  by  God,  as  to  be  a. 
proper  nidus  for  the  generation  of  flies,  but  did 
not  afford  its  usual  nourishment  for  the  support 
and  increase  of  cattle.  This  explication  is  fa- 
voured by  I'sal.  civ.  It.  where  the  Psalmist 
enumerating  the  gracious  dispensations  of  God's 
providence,  says,  "  He  bringeih  forth  grass 
lor  the  cattle  ;  and  immediately  after,  he  is 
said  to  bring,  f$«ya>u)',  (the  word  here  used) 
bread  and  wine  out  ui  ine  eaith,  for  the  com- 
fort and  retVeshment  of  men  ;  wlierc  the  sense 
is  not,  tliat  Goi!  brin^oih  these  good  creatures 
tliemselves  immcdia  ely  out  of  the  earth,  but 
makes  it  Iruittul,.  and  disposes  it  in  a  manner 
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proper  for  the  producing  them.  ['Acti  yewfiic 
tuor  (rx7Tx-  "  Flics  instead  of  animals,  or  living 
creatures."  As  it'  flies  were  not  living  crea- 
tures or  (ux.  This  is  a  strange  passage,  unless 
the  context  be  faulty.  From  the  word  irvl^ar, 
in  the  opposite  part  of  the  sentence,  it  should 
seein,  that,  instead  of  ^our,  he  ought  to  have 
written  yti'^"-''"*-  '^^  ^'^''*  ^^^  '^^i'^^''^'-  y>  «f  "eny- 
APA  ut\it(i,).Kt%.'\ 

Ver.  1 1 .  Hut  afterwards  tlieif  savs  a  new  gene- 
ration of  Joi^h,  tefien,  be/n<{  led  ivith  their  ap- 
petite, theif  asked  delicate  meuts.\  The  mean- 
ing here  is,  that,  as  the  ground  was  sp  dispos- 
ed as  to  bring  forth  flie«,  and  the  river  frogs, 
for  the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians  in  an  un- 
precedented manner,  so,  to  s^hew  his  favour  to 
the  Israelites,  God  furnisiied  them  in  the  wil- 
derness with  a  u«'W  sort,  or  generation  of  fowU 
for  their  entertainment.  But  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  the  quails,  which  are  the  fowls 
here  referred  to,  were,  at  that  time,  a  species 
new  created,  or  miracnions,  as  having  never 
before  existed  :  the  expression  is  figurative^ 
and  intimates,  either  that  these  birds  were  in 
the  desert,  where  they  did  not  use  to  appear, 
or  that  they  were  new  with  respect  to  the  Is- 
raelites, or  that  the  manner  of  their  appearing 
in  such  large  flocks  was  unusual.  Moses,  who 
mentions  tliis  after  a  more  simple  manner, 
says  only,  that  a  wind  from  the  Lord  carried 
them  into  the  wilderness,  and  made  them  fait 
round  about  the  tents  of  the  Israelites.  Jose- 
phus  supposes  these  birds  to  come  from  the 
Arabian  gulf,  and  then  adds  very  odiy,  that 
they  were  so  tired  with  crossing  it,  lliat  they 
dropt  down,  being  qtiite  weary,  into  the  carap 
of  liie  Hebrews.  Antiq.  lib  iii.  c.  1.  as  if  it 
was  likely  that  they  should  be  tired  just  at  that 
particidar  spot,  and  could  not  fly  further,  or 
stop  shorter,  or  tliat  God  himself,  by  whose 
orders  they  were  sent,  had  not  directed  their 
course,  and  appointed  where  they  should  fall. 
This  seems  another  in:)tance,  where  Josephus,  by 
attempting  a  solution,  extenuates  the  miracle, 

Ver.  12.  For  quails  came  up  unto  them  Jrom 
the  sea  for  their  contsntinent.']  E/'j  is-afafiMocf  ari- 
Cn  oLVToii  diTo  ^xxdiTffnc  efJvyo/xyiTfa..  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing,  as  some  have  fancifully 
done,  that  one  particular  bird,  the  guide  and 
conductor  of  a  great  number  that  followed  is 
here  meant,  for  o^rvyc/uriTfa,  by  si/nccduche,  is  put 
for  a  multitude  of  tu-  in.  Instances  ut  this  are 
tirequeni  in  the  sacred  writings,  particularly  in 
the  Sv  ripiure  account  of  the  [)lagues  of  Eg y[)t  ; 
thus,  where  it  is  said  m  our  version,  that  the  frogs 


came  up,  and  covered  the  land,  the  LXX  render, 

*Ai'fc?//3a73-»)  0  ^dr^oL^ix,  if  iKXWJ-^i  irir  yriv  AiyuTrlv,  Exod. 

viii.  ().  and  so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew.  And,  in  the 
description  of  the  plague  of  lice,  Exod.  viii.  17. 
the  Hebrew  again  expresses  it  by  the  singular 
number.  The  like  may  be  observed  of  the  lo- 
custs, which,  though  they  are  described  as  co- 
vering the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  darken- 
ing the  land  through  the  infinity  of  their  num- 
ber, Exod.  X.  12,  14.  yet,  in  the  original,  are 
mentioned  only  as  one,  the  locust.  And  the 
LXX  express  it  in  like  manner,  'AyxSiiTa  ixftc 

iTt   TKf  ytir Tr^olf^a.  a.\>TH  «  yiysn  toixvth   axfif, 

if  I^Ad  ravTcc  wV  sVa/Sruf.  [It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  good  Greek  writers,  when  a  word  in 
the  singular  number  is  used  for  a  multitude  of 
any  kind,  I  believe  always  place  an  article  be- 
fore that  word,  as  >!  iVrof,  o  JTrx/rttf,  for  »/  irreit 
(or  n  i-rTTixri  Si-V*^/<)  01  oTThTrai,  &c.  Our  author 
had  omitted  the  article  before  in  this  same  word, 
chap.  xvi.  2.  and  ver.  10.  of  this  xixth  chapter, 
<Txy77ra.  for  rh  vjaT-ra,  though  there,  indeed,  he  is 
acquitted  by  the  Alexand.  and  Complut.  wliich 

read  (rxNiraf.j 

Ver.  13.  And  punishmenis  came  upon  the  sin- 
ners, not  tcithout  former  sii^ns,  bij  the  Jorce  of 
thunders.'\  The  rendering  of  the  Geneva  bible  is 
more  intelligible  here,  "  But  punishments  came 
upon  the  sinners,  not  without  signs,  that  were 
given  by  great  thunderiugs,  which  seems  pre- 
fii;rable  too,  as  it  ])reserves  the  opposition  bet- 
ter, and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  render  in  like 
manner.  J  cannot  agree  with  those  intcrpre-. 
ters,  that  would  refer  this  passage  to  the  deso- 
lation occasioned  by  the  strange  lightning  and 
hail,  mentioned  chap.  xvi.  22.  for  then  the 
pointing  should  be  different,  nor  do  we  read  ot' 
any  signs  preceding  that  plague,  l.am  more 
inclined  to  understand  it  of  the  great  overthrow 
in  the  Red  Sea,  "  That  as  God  had  given  the 
Israelites  many  tokens  and  proofs  of  his  favour, 
to  encourage  their  trust  and  depcndance  upon 
him,  so  with  respect  to  the  Egyptians,  called 
here  emphatically  the  sinners,  tlieir  sad  catas- 
trophe came  not  upon  them  without  warning, 
and  the  notice  of  foreboding  thunders."  This 
is  agreeable  to  what  Josephus  writes,  "  That 
this  judgment  was  preceded  with  fierce  winds 
and  tempests,  violent  storms  of  hail  and  rain, 
and  terrible  thunderings  and  lightnings."  An- 
tiq.  lib.  ii.  chap.  16.  And  this  probably  is 
meant  by  those  words  of  Moses,  that  the  "  Lord 
troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and  took 
oft  their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drave  them 
hcavdy,"  Exod.  xiv.  24.     And  to  this,  learned. 
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men  apply  those  words  of  tlie  Psalmist,  "  The 
clouds  poured  out  water,  the  air  thundered, 
and  thine  arrows  went  abroad  :  the  voice  of 
thy  thunder  was  heard  round  about,  (where 
the  LXX  read  very  remarkably,  ^utyi  m  /JfurrJc 
n  if  TO,  Tf>x.^,  rota  curruuin,  according  to  the 
.  Vulgate)  the  lightnings  shone  upon  the  ground, 
the  earth  was  moved,  and  shook  withal,"  Psal. 
Ixxvii.  17,  18.  Sec  De  Muis,  Hammond,  I'a- 
trick  in  loc. 

Ibid.  For   (/ici/  suffered  justly,    according  to 
their  own  toickedness,   insomuch  as  theif  used  a 
more  hard  and  hateful  behaviour  towards  stran- 
gersJ]  The  sense  of  this  whole  verse,  according 
to  Grotius,  is,  that  the  punishment  of  the  Egyp- 
tians did  not  happen  to  them  without  proper 
warning  of  the  consequence  of  their  inhuman 
behaviour,  which  they  might  have  learnt  from 
the  punishment  of  the  people  of  Sodom  in  par- 
ticular, whom  the  Lord  destroyed  with  fire  from 
heaven  for  their  great  wickedness  and  inhospi- 
tality.      And    indeed  their  punishment  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  St  Peter,  as  a  designed 
example  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the  ungodly 
to  all  future  gges.     Calmet's  Exposition   is  to 
the  same  purpose,  "  That  the  goodness  of  God 
had  a  long  time  before  given  notice  to  the  E- 
gyptians  of  the  misfortunes  which  threatened 
them,  by   the  thunder  and  fire  from  heaven, 
which  fell  upon  the  Sodomites  for  their  inhu- 
manity towards  strangers,  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians imitating,  or  rather  exceeding  them,  might 
have  read  their  own  fate.^'  Comm.  in  loc.  Philo 
speaks  of  their  behaviour  towards  the  Jews  in 
like  manner,  and  takes  notice  of  the  like  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  "B-itot  wac  oi  'i\i\a.~tot  . . . .  ^ 
ifoTTor  Titi  'iMrm,  K.  r.  \.     "  Judaei,  exteri  &  hos- 
pites  erant  (cum  auctores  generis  fame  coacli 
per  inopiam   alimentorum  Babylone,  S*-  ex  su- 
perioribus  satrapiis  profecti  in  iEgyptum  demi- 
grassent)  8*-  quodam  modo  supplices,  tanquam 
in  Asylum  sacrum,  ad  fidem  regis,  8t  incolarum 
misericordiam  confugerant  ....  Eos  igitur  qui 
Patriam  reliquerant,  in  iEgyptum  advenerant, 
ut  in  altera  patria  tuto  habitaturi,  Regionis  Im- 
perator  servilem  in  modum  vexabat,  &-  tanquam 
Belli  jure  captos,  aut  tanquam  vernas  de  justo 
domino  emptos  opprimebat,  &-  pro  mancipiis  ha- 
bcbat,  qui  non  modo  liberi  erant,  verum  etiam 
hospites,  supplices,  inquihni,  mox  etiam  jussa 
supra  vires  imperabat,  laborem   labore  alio  su- 
bindc  cumulans,  deficientesque  ferrum  sequeba- 
tur."  De  vita  Mosis.  See  also  Orig.  cont.  Gels.  lib. 
iii.  c.  114.     [Grotius  and  Calmet  saw  the  true 
sense  and  design  of  this  passage  :.  But  the  inter- 


pretation they  give  of  it  cannot  be  made  out  of 
the  present  context ;  which,  at  ver.  13.  stands 

thus  ;  OuK  ariu  tc7(  1^^■oy^ fit iiiir  rar  TiKf/.niii>r  tm  /J/« 
Tue  Ktf&unw.  Where,  instead  ot  rir  M;aurar,  the 
author  wrote  rur  xif^unZr  falmine  ictorum,  from 
0  Kifo(.vyi(X(,  see  Hesychius.  The  translation  is 
this :  "  Not  without  the  signs  which  formerly- 
befel  the  violent  Sodomites,  who  were  destroy- 
ed by  thunder  :"  That  is,  the  Egyptians  had 
sufficient  warning,  if  they  would  have  taken  it, 
of  the  punishment  of  inhospitality,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  strangers,  from  what  befel  the  Sodom- 
ites, who  were  killed  by  thunder  and  hghtning 
upon  that  account.  Tji  fiU  rm  xtj-ai/>/u»,  for  rorc 
/3(«/5«  Ki^auvlxK  :  Which  is  a  very  usual  way  of 
writing  in  all  authors,  sacred  and  profane,  poets 
and  prose  writers.] 

Ver.  14,  But  these  brought  friends  into  bon- 
dage that  had  zoell  deseixed  oj  them.']  ovroi  li  iuif- 
y'iTOK  $'ri.f  ilvKa/lo,  i.  e.  "  These  made  slaves  of 
strangers  that  had  been  benefactors  to  them." 
Coverdale's  and  the  Geneva  Bibles  render  with 
more  propriety,  "  brought  the  strangers  into 
bondage  that  did  them  good."  For  the  Egyp- 
tians, after  having  received  great  advantages 
from  Joseph,  especially  in  the  time  of  famine, 
and  from  the  Israelites  in  general  by  the  im- 
provement of  their  land ;  after  having  invited 
Jacob's  family  to  settle  among  them,  and  made 
great  rejoicings  at  their  coming,  at  length,  even 
though  they  were  incorporated,  perfidiously 
treated  them  with  unheard  of  severities. 

Ver.  15,  16.  /ind  not  only  so,  but  pcradven- 
ture  some  respect  shall  be  had  of  those,  because 
theif  used  strangers  not  kindlij ;  hut  these  very 
grievouslij  ajflicted  them,  whom  they  hud  received 
zvith  feastings,  and  zvere  atreadtj  made  partakers 
of  the  same  lazes  ziith  them.']  The  meaning  is, 
that  it  was  some  mitigation  of  the  fault  of  the 
Sodomites,  or  that  some  regard,  iwwxoTn,  see 
chap.  iv.  15.  ought  to  be  had  to  them  on  this 
account,  because  the  unkind  treatment  they 
were  guilty  of  was  done  to  persons  unknown,  to 
foreigners,  and  such  as  had  no  civil  or  political 
relation  to  them  :  But  the  Egyptians  enslaved 
those  whom  they  had  invited,  that  were  freely 
admitted  among  them,  that  lived  under  the  same 
roofs,  were  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  par- 
lakers  of  the  same  common  rights  and  privi- 
leges. This  explication  is  according  to  the 
reading  of  the  Vatican  copy,  which  Grotius 
thinks  corrupt  here,  and  has  attempted  to  re- 

store  the  text  thus  :    Ka<  ti  fteroy,   «>>'  «i  tk  iTrurKowii 

'tr>)  ai/T»7{  (TTii  oL'Vi^huf  ■arfonli^ct'Ji  tv(  aK\c]^i'v(,  o'l'li  (Ut- 
'«  itflMudrut  woi^a^uc/,  k.  t.  h.   i.  e.   "  if  the   So- 
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domites  deserved  to  be  punished  for  using  stran- 
gers so  inhospitably,  the  Egyptians  did  much 
more,  who  evil  entreated  such  as  were  inmates, 
neighbours,  friends.  And  thus  iTrnrxo^ri  is  used 
by  this  writer,  chap.  xiv.  ir.  This  conjecture 
Calmet  approves  of,  as  making  the  sense  clear- 
er, and  agreeing  better  with  the  context.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  comparison, 
which  runs  here  in  favour  of  the  Sodomites, 
must  be  confined  to  the  single  point  of  their  de- 
nying assistance  to  such  as  were  mere  strangers, 
and  quite  unknown  ;  for  considering  their  ge- 
neral behaviour  to  the  angels  after  Lot  had  re- 
ceived them,  which  was  the  greatest  breach  of 
hospitality,  and  their  unnatural  designs  upon 
them,  which  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest  wic- 
kedness, no  behaviour  of  the  Egyptians  could 
be  so  hateful,  nor  any  action  so  criminal.  Our 
translators  probably  were  sensible  of  this,  when 
they  inserted  peiadventure,  in  the  text,  which 
has  nothing  to  answer  it  in  the  original  \^Akk 

KTK  i-rKXivii — Perhaps    for  aV\'  'i<r.  Ti(  i-irKr-KOTrii,   i.  e. 

'Uai,  forte.  For  the  word  iVo)?  was  wont  to  be 
written  by  abbreviation  in  that  manner.  "  But 
perhaps  some  favour  will  be  shewed  to  the  So- 
domites, since  those,  whom  they  used  so  hate- 
fully, were  unknown  to  them."  Our  translation 
too  renders  it.  But  peradveiiture.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand Grotius's  conjecture,  unless  hn  be  a 
mistake  of  the  press  for  hit.  Twf  ayvHAni,  rather 
rwf  (iytovfiuv(.    But  the  true  reading,  I  believe,  is, 

TVf  txytdra^,   the  same  as  th<  ayvm/^ii/v;.^ 

Ver.  17.  Therefore  even  with  blindness  were 
thfse  stricken,  as  those  were  at  the  doorf  of  the 
righteous  man,  when,  being  compassed  about  with 
horrible  great  darkness,  every  one  sought  the  pas- 
sage of  his  own  doors."]  The  Vatican  copy  reads, 
eko/Vo?  tuc  aurv  ^v^m  rh  tlstit  t\iiTet.  "  Every  one 
sought  the  passage,  not  of  his  own,  but  of  the 
righteous  man's  doors."  And  this  indeed  seems 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  fact,  as  it  is  recorded, 
Gen.  xix.  11.  where  it  is  said,  "  That  they  wea- 
ried themselves  to  find  out  the  door :"  See 
Pair,  in  loc.     Our  translators  followed  a  copy 

which   read,  "E)t«ro<    rut  iaulS  S^i/fuc  rnt  S/oSor  i^DTei  J 

which  is  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
and  of  the  Synac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  is 
indeed  less  doubtful  and  ambiguous.  Accord- 
ing 10  this  reading,  the  «ense  is  whether  we  un- 
derstand the  place  of  the  Sodomites  or  Egyp- 
tians, that  they  were  so  confounded  with  an  ex- 
cess of  blindness,  that  they  could  not  find  out 
even  their  own  doors.  The  Greek  text,  both 
here  and  in  Genesis  xix.  expresses  this  blind- 
ness by  tLOfaaia.  in  the  singular  number  but  the 


original  in  the  latter  has  blindnesses  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  renders,  in  like 
manner,  by  Caecitatibus,  which  denotes  very 
great  and  extreme  blindness.  Thus  where  the 
prophet  mentions  bitter  weeping,  Jerem.  xxxi. 
15.  as  our  translators  render,'  in  the  original  is, 
Weeping  of  bitternesses,  jietus  amaritudinum,  ac- 
cording to  the  interlineary  version,  which  the 
evangelist  expounds,  "  Weeping  and  great 
mourning,"  Matth.  ii.  18.  According  to  some, 
the  Hebrew  etymology  of  Sodom,  implies  dark- 
ness. See  Philo  De  confus.  Linguar.  Hesychius 
in  voce  loha^^. 

Ver.  18.  For  the  elements  xeere  changed  in 
themselves  bij  a  kind  of  hurmomj,  like  as,  in  a 
psalterif,  notes  change  the  names  of  the  tune,  and 
yet  are  alwaijs  sounds,  n^hich  maij  vaell  be  perceived 
by  the  sight  of  the  things  that  have  been  done."] 

fBayloi  T\s  jiu^/jiV    TO    cyo/ux   hci\\aiT7\icri,   ■ara.tlolt   juirovloi  ir 
w^u,  oVi^  iffy  etnuTxi  ex  T«f  ray  yifty'oTuv  o  \|/e4)f  aK^iSuf. 

This  is  the  reading,  according  to  Grabe's  edi- 
tion, but  the  Vatican  has  f^tiyorla.  'yiy^a,  omitting 
the  preposition  ;  /^t^xi/zo^o/jiiyx  is  not  well  render- 
ed, changed  by  a  kind  of'  harmoni/,  nor  §/  Ixulay, 
in  themselves :  Nor  do  they  thus   give  any  idea 
that  is  clear  or  consistent,  jutQafjULold/^tyx  denoting 
rather  change  of  order  and  disposition,  (from 
fii^aijuiilu  transmuto  adaptando  aiiter,)  and  Vi  tomlay, 
throughout,  or  among  themselves,  which  is  a  bet- 
ter rendering.     Nor  is  our  version  more  happy 
in  applying  ■ard.yloli  fjLiyo/lct  it  oxfy  1^°  <p^dyfoi,   which 
very  manifestly  relates  to  the  elements,  to  the 
foi^na  fx.i^mxo^^ofjnyix;  and  not  to  sounds.     For  the 
sense  is,  (which  will  still  be  clearer,  by  putting 
the  simile  in  a  parenthesis,)  that  the  change,  or 
new  disposition  of  the  elements  among  them- 
selves, which  is  described  in  the  three  following^ 
verses,  occasioned  no  disorder  or  confusion,  but 
the   elements,  notwithstanding  their   changing 
place,  preserved  that  harmony  which  is  peculiar 
to  them,  oraVWt  niyoyla  ir  Hxca,   always  continuing 
in  concert.     As  in  a  psaltery,  or  instrument  of 
music,  by  the  different  movement  of  the  strings' 
the  tune  is  diversified,  and  the  name  or  kind  of 
the  measure  or  mode,  the  t« /u9^v  iVo,«a  is  thereby 
altered  :  As  among  the  Greeks  there   were  dif- 
ferent names  for  their  different  modes,  Phrygian, 
Dorian,  Lydian  ;  and  the  same  occurs  among 
the  Hebrews,  who  intimaie  every  such  iruKKxyH 
/utM(,  or  change  of  modulation,  by  the  term  Seluh 
which  the  LXX  very  properly  render  \ii\nKna. 
See  Phavorinus,  and  Suidas  in  voce,     [a/  tau'Ju, 
(Miflajj^o^o^ti'a,  scil.  W  Which  word  is  either  dropt 
out  of  the  context,  or  must  be  understood  to 
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make  coartruelion,  which  cannpt  subsist  with- 
out it.  So  cl).  iv.  15..  ApHfr  for  iUyla  lv%r,  or 
eT^oc.  See  ibc  Note  there,  It  Kx'iix-^irrlar,  tor  >'.«'(«- 
w/t'Ju',  ch.  xvii.  16.  nt  ixvf  and  Jjr  ^^txyur,  for 
J;^t  and  tirf»5>«.,  Mark  x.  22,  32.  A/  ta^lur  m«9«j>- 
l/.t\cfnfa.  is,  tt'(?/-e  skilled  info  cuv/i  other  ;i  phtvc. 
Ajx  here  implies  ulteinalioH.  Inter  ne  invicem 
transmutdlmnlur,  rini'jc^t  uoo/iol  iy'iix';>>  a^ic^ai/s  cuk- 
tinuins;  in  sound.  The  word  /L/Aroy''ix  cannot  belong 
to  ra.  roixeix,  because  the  elements,  earth,  lire, 
and  water,  of  which  he  is  speaking,  cannot, 
Avith  any  sense,  be  said  to  continue  in  mtiml, 
which  is  the  signification  of  '»  ftx,f>  not  in  con- 
cert, which  would  be  «  cif<farix.  Nor  is  there, 
at  present,  any  other  word  in  the  sentence  with 
which  fiitot^ix  can  agree.  And  this  observation, 
1  think,  easily  leads  to  the  true  reading  and 
pointing  of  the  passage  :  a/  ia^'JiiJe  y>  tx  ^oi-^^x  [mk] 

//.i^aff/iolof/nyx  (aiirsrff  ef  ■j-a.KJtifiQ  fboyhi  T«  ^i/G^.«  ri 
(m/^a  o/a^^alJ•o■vff(,  ■crdrlon  f*ir(i/it<  it  KX'*)  '"■*?  '''"'  t^xaff*!, 

&c.  The  interpretation  and  sense  is  this :  "•  For 
the  elements  vs'ere  shifted  into  each  other's  place, 
and  yet  continued  to  act,  though  in  a  difl'erent 
manner,  (as  in  a  psaltery  dilTerent  sounds  change 
the  name  of  the  music,  and  yet  all  the  while 
continue  sounding,)  as  may  be  perceived  by 
the  careful  view  (k  t«c  c^ttn  dx^iGf')  of  what 
then  happened.  For  land  creatures  were  changed 
into  watery  ;  and  those  that  used  to  swim  passed 
over  to  land.  The  fire  had  power  in  the  water, 
forgetting  its  own  qualities ;  and  the  water  for- 
got its  quenching  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flames,"  &-c.  Omit  the  parenthesis,  and  the 
connection  will  be  very  clear :  Which  is  a  sure 
mark  how  the  passage  ought  to  be  pointed.  In- 
stead of  TO  'crofi»,  it  might  be  read  rov  ri/Aor, 
which  will  make  just  the  same  sense.]  The 
elements  are  always  a  kind  of  emblem  of 
the  harmony  of  sounds,  which  they  preserv- 
ed under  this  new  change,  as  in  their  natu- 
ral stale  ;  for  such  a  transitory  alteration  occa- 
sioned no  more  jarring  in  the  system  and  order 
of  the  world,  than  difierent  sounds  arising  from 
the  several  strings  of  an  instrument,  or  from 
symphonies  and  voices  of  all  pitches  disturb  the 
melody  of  music,  which  the  variety  rather  per- 
fects than  confounds.  Seneca  has  finely  de- 
scribed this  agreeable  and  regular  confusion, 
"  Nonne  vides  quam  muUorum  vocibus  chorus 
constat  ?  Unus  tamen  ex  omnibus  sonus  reddi- 
tur.  Aliqua  illic  acuta  est,  aliqua  gravis,  aliqua 
media.  Accedunt  viris  foeminae,  interponuntur 
tibi«,  singulorum  ibi  latent  voces,  omnium  ap- 
parent." lipist.  xlviii.  which  Philo,  borrowing, 
the  thought  from  the  terms  of  music,  as  beau- 


tifully expresses  concerning  the  harmony  of  the 
natural  world,  »  I*  fijun,  .  .  .  rh  uuufun'xt  rJ  ^atln 
ii  hat^iuliiTdit  itaffiotafiitn.  Dc  Mose,  lib.  i.  Aud 
in  this  seai>e  we  are  apt  to  understand  JionieFi 
v/heie  he  makes  Jupiter,  the  Lord  of  nature, 
pleased  with  the  discord  of  the  gods,  Iliad  x.\i* 
that  is,  according  to  Eustatbius,  with  the  wa« 
of  earth,  sea,  and  air,  &c.  because  the  harmony 
oi  all  beings  arises  from  thai  discord  :  Thus 
earth  is  opposite  to  water,  air  to  earlh,  and  vvatei; 
to  them  all ;  and  vet  from  this  opposition  aruei 
that  discordant  cone  jfd  by  which  all  nature 
subsists.  Thus  heat  and  cold,  moist  and  dry, 
are  in  a  continual  war  ;  yet  upon  this  depends 
the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  beauty  of  the 
creation. — But  there  may,  perhap>,  another 
sense  be  given  of  this  passage  of  oiu  author's,  if 
we  consider  ^ufl^sf  as  meaning  a  set  of  measures 
or  musical  sounds,  ranged  at  certain  proportion- 
ed intervals,  answering  to  our  scale  in  music  ; 
for  the  anciients  seem  to  have  hud  severul  /i/!/^o;, 
or  scu/es,  to  which  the  .sounds  or  strings  of  dif- 
ferent harps  were  proportioned  and  adjusted, 
and  fhoyfoi  TV  fvOjuv  together,  may  imply  the  dif- 
ferently proportioned  intervals  of  the  mea:)Ure, 
scale,  or  j^u^Mk,  which  the  strmgs,  producing  the 
sounds,  are  set  to,  and  adjusted  by.  And  these 
difierent  sets  of  sounds,  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
ferent f:jf)/xoi,  changed  the  kmd  of  the  music,  and 
produced  different  ritoi,  or  mudes,  which  Ans- 
toxenus  and  Euchd  make  to  be  thirteen,  and 
Ptolemy  only  seven.  See  Plato  De  Legg.  lib.  li. 
Eucl.  llifi  dffioy.  H.  Steph.  Greek  Lexicon.  So 
that  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  true  read- 
ing of  this  simile  may  be  cLjts^  iv  ^xhitt^ia  tpbiyfei 

TV  fu^fjM  Ttvoy  lixKKd.7av<ri,  ■anx.rlo'ii,  or  r^aiyla  St  fiiynla.  it 

nx?-  Which  still  heightens  the  musical  allusion, 
and  the  sense  of  the  whole  verse  as  follows  : 
"  I'^or  the  elements  were  transposed  among  them- 
selves without  losing  their  proper  harmony,  a& 
in  a  psaltery,  or  ancient  harp,  the  sounds  of  the 
harmonic  scale,  new  proportioned  among  them- 
selves, change  the  mode  of  the  music,  and  yet 
all  continues  regular  and  in  tune  :"  Which 
one  may  guess  to  be  the  then  state  of  the  ele- 
ments, ix.  T?.(  Tar  ytfiyorciy  cv|.ta)f  axfiCwf,  i.  e.  from  an 

accurate  view  and  examination  of  what  then 
happened,  for  so  I  would  chuse  to  render  with 
Junius,  than  to  understand  aK^i^at  adverbially, 
and  apply  it  to  ^Kaaxi,  as  our  translators  do,  with 
wh\ch  it  does  not  properly  accord.  I  shall  only 
observe  farther,  that  as  the  ancient  philosophers 
frequently  compare  the  symmetry  of  the  world 
to  a  concert  of  fine  music,  (see  Plot,  in  lib.  De 
Mus.  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.)  which,  though  of 
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a  compounded  nature,  and  admitting  of  a  great 
variety  of  notes  and  changes,  is  nevertheless  ra- 
vishing and  beautiful  ;  so  this  writer  manifestly 
adopts  here  the  same  thought,  and  applies  it  to 
what  happened  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  desert; 
and  from  hence  illustrates  God's  dealings  with 
the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians,  whose  miracles, 
whether  displayeu  in  the  way  of  judgment  or 
mercy,  though  they  over-ruled  the  powers  of 
nature,  yet  no  ways  disconcerted  the  regular  and 
beautiful  order  of  it. 

Ver.  19.  For  eartkli/  things  leere  turned  into 
•anaterif,  and  the  things  that  before  swam  in  the 
zoaier,  now  xsent  upon  the  ground. "l  i.  e.  Both 
the  Israelites  and  their  cattle  passed  through  the 
Red  Sea  itself,  as  safe  as  on  dry  ground,  and 
the  frogs,  leaving  the  waters,  not  only  overspread 
the  land  of  Egypt,  but  entered  into  the  houses 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  into  their  king's 
chambers,  Psal.  cv.  30. 

Ver.  20.  Thejire  had poiaer  in  the  water,  for- 
getting  his  own  virtue ;  and  the  water  for  gat  his 
Qii;n  quenching  nature.'\  This  refers  to  the  plague 
of  rain,  hail,  and  fire  mixed  with  it,  mentioned 
before.  It  is  observable,  that  in  this  plague, 
God  made  use  of  three  of  the  elements  at  one 
time,  as  his  instruments  of  vengeance.  For,  as 
the  Egyptians  had  a  conceit  that  there  were 
many  local  deities,  some  presiding  over  the  air, 
others  over  the  waters,  some  celestial,  and  others 
ruling  over  the  earth  ;  hence  Jehovah,  the  only 
true  God,  thought  it  necessary  to  assert  his  own 
unity,  and  shew  the  immensity  and  universality 
of  his  dominion  and  power,  by  commanding  at 
the  same  time  so  many  of  the  elements  to  fulfil 
his  will  in  chastising  this  rebellious  people.  See 
Note  on  ch.  xvi.  ver,  16,  17,  18. 

Ver.  21.  On  the  other  side  the  flames  xvasted 
not  thejiesh  of  the  corruptible  living  things,  though 
theif  vsalked  therein.'^  [EJp9aj>7iDc  (,ij>qi,  of  animals 
easilij  to  be  destroffed.^  The  flames  were  miti- 
gated that  they  might  not  burn  up  the  beasts 
that  were  sent  against  the  ungodly,  as  the  author 
expresses  himself  in  ch.  xvi.  i  8.  According  to 
the  description  here  given  of  the  corruptible 
living  things,  it  seems  most  agreeable,  to  under- 
stand the  locusts  in  particular,  (though  even 
these  cannot  strictly  be  supposed  then  existing, 
nor  does  the  Mosaic  account  countenance  any 
such  long  continuance  of  them,  see  note  on  the 
place  referred  to)  which  are  described  as  a  nation 
by  the  prophet  Joel,  and  their  march,  like  that 
of  an  army,  for  desolation.  The  Syriac  version 
seems  to  confirm  this  sense,  "  Bestias  vastatrices 
flamma  non  exussit,"  which  suits  with  the  cha- 


ractcr  given  in  history  of  these  mischievous  and 
destructive  creatures. 

Ibid.  Neither  incited  theij  the  ict/  kind  of  hea- 
venlif  meat  that  was  oj  nature  apt  to  meUi\ 
[oJSt  Tnx7ic  twTKxV,  &-C.  There  seems  to  be  "no 
manner  of  necessity  for  these  two  epithets  almost 
equivalent.  It  looks  as  if  one  of  them  was 
owing  to  a  various  reading  taken  into  the  con- 
text, as  just  before,  instead  of  iu'fSa'i'ray  Aldus's 
edit,  has  tpUflar.  Our  translation,  which  has, 
melted,  either  fetched  the  word  ij^<».^ava.t  from  the 
former  part  of  the  verse,  or,  instead  of  vli  rmVf, 
perhaps  read  wS'  erKnor,  sc.  <pM>Vef,  which  I  should 
prefer  to  the  vulgar  reading :  qCV  tmcov  KfurxKKoetll; 
fJTwIor  y'ivci,  &c.  which  is  the  order  of  the  words 
in  the  best  copies,  Alexand.  Complut.  Aid.] 
The  fire  had  no  power  over  the  same  manna, 
which  the  sun  could  easily  dissolve  in  the  field. 
Manna  is  here  called  icy,  not  only  from  its  re- 
sisting the  fire,  but  from  its  being  generated  in, 
or  by  the  air,  or  from  its  resembling  in  smallness 
the  hoar  frost  on  the  ground ;  the  Geneva  Bible 
renders,  "  1^  either  melted  they  that  which  seem- 
ed to  be  ice,  and  was  of  a  nature  that  would 
melt,  and  yet  was  an  immortal  meat."  As  Am- 
brosia was  supposed  to  be  the  food  of  the  gods, 
so  manna,  as  coming  down  from  heaven,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  as  being  the  bread  of  angels 
inhabiting  there,  is  called  'hfAQ^^ix  t^o^yi  by  this 
writer,  and  by  Philo  n  y/foinoc  rfcipfi.  See  notes  on 
ch.  xvi.  From  the  use  of  this  word,  and  some 
others  drawn  from  the  heathen  writings,  Calmet 
infers  our  author's  acquaintance  with  them.  The 
LXX,  and  the  Vulgate,  have  taken  the  same 
liberty  of  borrowing  words  from  the  poets,  even 
in  parts  of  the  inspired  writings.  Thus  Job  ix. 
9.  they  insert  the  names  of  Pleiades,  Hyades, 
and  Arcturus.  And  in  ch.  xlii.  i-l.  they  call 
the  name  of  Job's  third  daughter,  xt'^ac 'A|aa\8ix/a{, 
the  horn  of  Amalthtea,  alluding  to  the  Greciati 
fable,  which  arose  long  after  Job's  time. 

Ver.  22.  For  in  all  things,  O  Lord,  thou  didst 
magnifif  thi/  people,  and  g  lor  if i)  them,  neither  didst 
thou  lightly  regard  them,  but  didst  assist  them  in 
everif  time  and  placcJ]  What  our  author  here 
adds,  of  God's  having  magnified  and  glorified 
the  Israelites  in  all  things,  and  assisted  thtm  in 
every  time  and  place,  is  another  instance  of 
Jewish  opiniatry  and  conceit.  See  note  on  ch. 
X.  15.  It  is  according  to  the  sentiment  of  that 
people,  who  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  only 
beloved  of  God,  that  they  had  an  unchangeable 
interest  in  him,  and  that  no  neglect  or  undutiful 
behaviour, of  theirs  could  alienate  them  from  his 
favour,  or  make  him  become  their  enemy,  and 
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reject  ihetn  ;  that  God  wenld  never  pouihh  bis 
own  people  in  covenant  with  hira,  and  who  we«e 
called  by  his  name,  in  any  such  severe  manner, 
as  to  make  them  examples  to  all  other  nations, 
and  nothing  could  ever  persuade  them  that  their 
city,  or  temple  shouW  actually  be  destroyed ; 
but  notwithstanding  tlieir  boasted  interest, 
fancied  alliance,  and  fond  dcpendance  upon 
their  adoption  and  privileges,  God,  at  length, 
thought  fit  to  reject  them,  and  has  set  a  mark 
upon  them,  like  the  curse  of  Cain,  as  St  Austin 
expresses  it,  Comm.  in  Psal.  Iviii.  to  kt  others 
see,  what  a  difference  in  the  same  people  the 
love  or  displeasure  of  God  can  make,  and  that 
his  favour  to  any  nation  is  not  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional and  hereditary.  The  very  learned  Dr 
Jackson  observes,  torn.  iii.  p.  iio.  that  our 
author  in  this  work  proceeds  upon  right  princi- 
ples in  making  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
Canaanites,  to  be  an  accursed  seed  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  being  the  offspring  of  Cham  ;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  to  be  a  seed  doubly  blessed, 
as  being  the  pvogcny  of  Sem  and  of  faithful  Ab- 
raham ;  but  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  twtvfold  error 
in  his  inference  and  cotisequences,^>.«<.  In  pre- 
suming that  the  curse  derived  from  their  father 
Cham  should  be  perpetually  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians. 2/////,  That  the  blessing,  derived  from  Sem 
and  Abraham  unto  their  seed,  should  be  abso- 
Intely  everlasting,  and  go  along  with  them  in 
every  time  and  place.  For,  continues  he,  the 
calendar  made  by  this  learned  author,  of  the 
opposite  fates  or  destinies  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Jews.,  began  in  bis  own  time  to  vary,  and 
shortly  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  to  be  out 
of  date,  and  even  quite  inverted  ;  for  the  lot  or 
^stiny  which  this  good  author  assigned  unto 
the  ungodly  Egyptians,  "  That  wrath  should 


come  upon  them  without  mercy  unto  the  end," 
ch.  xix.  I.  did,  at  length,  fell  upon  his  presumed 
holy  ones,  upon  the  Jews  his  GountTyraen,  of 
whom  St  Paul  gives  this  melancholy  account, 
and  very  indifferent  character,  "  That  they  both 
killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets, 
and  persecuted  the  ap»  sties,  beiag  contrary  to 
all  men,  and  displeasing  to  God.  iorbidding  to 
speak  to  the  Gentiles  that  tliey  roight  be  saved, 
filling  np  the  measure  of  their  sins,  so  that  wrath 
is  come  upon  ihem  to  the  vittermosl,"  i  Thess, 
ii.  15,  i6.  But  this  induration,  which,  through 
their  own  fault,  bath,  happened  to  the  seed  of 
Sera  and  Abraham  in  a  greater  measure,  and 
for  a  longer  lime  than  that  vvliich  befel  the  seed 
of  Cham,  or  the  Egyptians,  will  not,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  be  a  perpetual  curse  upon  that 
people,  nor  their  rejection  be  absolute  and  final ; 
but  continue  only  imtil  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  come  in,  when  "  the  natural  braiBchesi, 
if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grE^ed 
again  into  their  own  olive  tree,"  Rom,  xi.  23. — 
Grotius  and  Calroet  imagine  this  bock,  as  we 
now  have  it,  imperfect  and  unfinished;  but 
others  have  commended  it  as  concluding  pro- 
perly with  a  just  reflection  and  instrmclive  moral, 
viz.  that  the  righteous  are  more  particularly  the 
care  of  heaven  ;  that  God  provides  for  their 
safety  and  happiness,  and  is  ready  to  assist  his 
chosen,  and  such  as  continue  stedfasl  in  his.  co- 
venant, in  every  time  and  place.  A  consideia.^ 
tion  the  most  effectual  and  engaging  to  recom- 
mend the  study  and  practice  of  true  wisdom  ami 
piety,  which  was  the  great  and  laudable  etui 
proposed  by  the  author  of  this  book,  and,  when 
sincerely  intended,  and  happily  accomplished; 
is  the  glory  of  alL  cAhcr  works  and  wiaidertak- 
inp. 
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C  H  A  p.    I. 

jfLL  wisdom  comefh  from  the  Lofd.'\  The 
author  opens  this  Book,  as  Solomoli  does 
liis  of  Proverbs,  with  the  commendation  of 
wisdom;  he  shews  its  eternity,  emanation  from 
God,  and  union  with  him.  V»'"isdom  is  some- 
•timcs  taken  for  that  eternal  wisdom,  which  is 
an  essentia!  attribute  of  the  divinity  ;  some- 
times personally,  for  the  Aay»f>  or  the  V^'ord  be- 
gotten of  the  Father;  and  sometimes  for  that 
nerivative  wisdom,  which  God's  infinite  good- 
ness is  pleased  to  communicate  to  mankind,  in 
different  measures  and  proportion.  But  in 
Scripture,  and  in  these  Sapiential  books  parti- 
cularly, whenever  mention  is  made  of  wisdom 
with  any  mark  of  commendation,  either  the 
sincere  practice  of  religion  and  virtue  is  meant 
by  it,  or  such  knowledge  at  least,  that  has  a 
near  and  strong  influence  upon  it.  That  all 
wisdom  Cometh  from  the  Lord  is  exactly  the 
sentiment  of  Solomon,  (whom  this  author  very 
often  imitates  and  copies)  Prov.  ii.  6.  "  The 
Lord  giveth  wisdom,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh 
knowledge  and  understanding."  And  therefore 
St  James  well  advises,  "  If  any  man  lack  wis- 
dom, let  him  ask  it  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,"  i.  5.  see  also  Dan.  u.  tO,  21, 
22,  23.  "  Sapientiam  homini  tribuit  Deus,  (says 
Lactantius),  quam  terrenus  Pater  dare  nullo 
modo  potest."  De  Opificio  Dei,  c.  19.  dis- 
tinguishing God  in  this  particular  from  an 
earthly  parent,  who  though  he  can  give  tem- 
poral good  things  for  the  comfort  of  life,  yet 
cannot  he  give  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of 
it.  This  observation  of  our  author  should  ex- 
cite us  to  adore  God  with  a  respect  and  duty 
worthy  of  him,  and  to  acknowledge  with  the 
profoundest  humility,  that  God,  in  giving  us 
wisdom, has  given  us  the  greatestgiftthathecan 
bestow  even  a  gift  in  some  sense  equal  tohimself. 


Ibid.  And  is  with  Mm  for  ever.']  The  Vulgate 
fenders,  "  Et  cum  illo  fuit  semper,  Sc  est  ante 
aevuui."  The  first  clause  is  not  in  the  Greek. 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  is,  that  wisdom  con- 
sidereil  as  the  Ao'y<v,  or  a  divine  attribute,  is 
always  present  with  God,  as  Ins  joint- counsel- 
lor, and  the  partner  of  Ji-is  throne.  See  Wisd. 
viii.  3.  ix.  4.  Prov.  vJU.  22,  27,  30.  to  whidi 
agrees  the  Tigurin  version,  "  Et  eiden>  semper 
conjuncta  est."  ilabanus  Maurus  understand- 
ing it  of  the  Logos,  says,  this  author  opens  his 
book  as  St  John  does  his  gosjiel,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,"  &c.  If  with  the  Vu-lgate  and  some  a- 
ther  Latin  translations,  we  understand  it  in  the 
PrsEteritum,  the  sense  tiien  may  be,  "  that  God 
had  from  all  eternity  a  perfect  idea  of  his  ftj- 
ture  works,  that  tJie  design  and  order  of  tlie 
creation  with  the  whole  series  of  providence, 
was  always  present  in  the  eternal  mind,  in  a 
manner  infinitely  more  perfect,  tiian  the  scheme 
of  any  work  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  me- 
mory and  understanding  of  the  best  architect. 

Ver.  2.  IVho  can  number  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
and  the  drops  of  rain,  and  the  datfs  of  eterniti/.'] 
We  meet  with  a  sentence  resembling  this,  "ch. 
xviii.  10.  "  As  a  drop  of  water  unto  the  sea, 
and  a  gravel  stone  in  comparison  of  the  sand, 
so  are  a  thousand  years  to  the  days  of  eternity." 
Virgil  has  the  same  comparison, 

§utm  qui  scire  velit,  Libya  velit  tquerit  idem 
^iscere,  quam  multa  Zephyro  turbentur  arena  .• 
^utt  ubi  navtgiii  violentior  incidit  Eurut, 
Noite  quat  lonii  veniant  ad  littora  fiuctus . 

Georg.  L.  ii. 
As  to  tl;e  first  of  these,  viz.  the  quantity  of  the 
sea  sand,  Archimedes  h.is  made  an  attempt  to 
shew  the  possibility  of  nu.nbtring  them.  Lib. 
de  Arenoe  numero,  gnd  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
to  recommend  his  oracles,  and  raise  a  high  con- 
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ceit  of  the  immensity  of  his  knowledge,  boasts 
of  his  skill  in  this  particular, 

And  as  one  cannot  count  the  days  of  ages 
past  and  to  come,  so  is  it  equally  impossible 
to  date  the  epocha  of  wisdom,  to  fix  the  time 
when  she  first  began  to  be,  or  to  determine  her 
certain  period.  The  impossibilities  here  refer- 
red to  (for  such  thej'  must  be  acknowledged 
with  respect  to  human  power)  God  only  can 
effect,  who,  as  the  prophet  sublimely  describes 
him,  "  measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  metes  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and 
eomprchends  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  mea- 
sure, and  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance,  whose  spirit  none  hath 
directed,  nor  shewed  to  him  the  way  of  under- 
standing."    Isai.  xl.  12^13,  14. 

Ver.  3.  f^V/io  can  find  out  the  height  of  heaven, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and  the  deep,  and 
wisdom.']  See  ch.  vi.  22.  and  note  upon  it.  As 
in  the  former  verse  wisdom  is  compared  to 
three  things  that  cannot  be  numbered,  so  in 
this  it  is  compared  to  as  many  as  cannot  be 
measured,  intimating,  that  as  these  cannot  be 
measured  or  numbered  by  any  but  God,  so 
neither  is  wisdom  known  to,  or  can  be  perfect- 
ly comprehended  by  any  being  else.  Thus 
Job,  speaking  of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of 
God,  and  his  unfathomable  perfections,  puts 
these  enquiries,  and  illustrates  the  absurdity  of 
the  attempt  by  some  of  the  like  instances. — 
"  Canst  thou  search  out  the  Almighty  to  per- 
fection ?  It  is  higher  than  the  heaven,  what 
canstthou  do?  Deeper  than  hell,  whatcanst  thou 
know?  The  m^asureofit is  longer  than  theearth, 
and  the  breadth  of  it  than  the  sea."  ch.  xi.7, 8,  9. 
And  the  apostle  cries  out,  "  O  the  depth  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearch- 
able are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out  P'  liom.  xi.  33.  Hesiod,  in  his  Theo- 
Tfony,  describes  the  height  of  the  heavens  by 
lying,  A  Smith's  anvil  would  be  nine  days  in 

ling  from  thence  to  the  earth,  which  is  as  raii- 

1  a  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  height 

^e^  as  the  attempt  of  Archimedes  was  rash 

mbering  the  sands  beneath. 

.4.   Wisdom  hath  been  created  before  all 

and  the  understanding  of  prudence  from 

^iJ'.J     vr^vlifa   'srarruy  inTi^ai  aoffa,   ^  (iijn(n( 

-  aiur(>(.      The    Greek    translator    ex- 

'om  by  different  words  in  this  book, 

•(,  ^ormif,  ^oulekt,  S^c.    If  we  should 

'isdom,   here  pei-sonally,   it  does 

''  the  Logos  is  a  creature,  or  even 


the  first  born  of  every  creature  in  point  of  or- 
der and  time  ;  the  expression  here  rather  im- 
plies his  existence  betore  all  things,  even  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  visible  world.     For 
if  the  Logos  created  all  things,  as  the  Scripture 
assures  us,   that  "  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made,"  John  i.  3.  he  cannot  himself  be 
any  part  of  the  creation,  either  in  heaven  or 
tarth,  or  be  numbered  among  the  creatures,  as 
he  was  before  all  created  beings.     It  is  well 
worth  observing,  that  wisdom  is  not  here  said 
to  have  been  created  ^}6th  vratrnti,  the  first  of 
all  things,  but  ■nrfoli^a.  urdthr,  before  all  things, 
before  the  creation  of  any  thing  in  heaven,  or 
in  earth,  and  to  have  been  i^  aiayo(,  from  eter- 
nity, as  aw  is  strictly  taken  in  the  preceding 
verses.     UfOTtfc^  is  used  in  this  sense  often  by 
the  0,  and  by  this  author,  ch.  xii.  17.  xli.  o.  xlvi. 
3.  and  is  equivalent  here  to  vrft  r*  aiaxn;  aV  «f;t?c 
'ixlm  /xt,  chap.  xxiv.  9-     See  note  on  that  place, 
where  the  verb  £x7(«  the  same  that  is  here  used, 
must  mean  an  eternal  generation,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  «rp  t¥  a/a>«f,  and  oV  ec^^Hf,  from 
the  beginning,  and  before  the  world  ;  in  which 
sense  most  catholic  writers  understand  it,  Prov. 
viii.  S2.  a  passage  particularly  resembling  this, 
and  from  which  probably  it  was  taken,  where 
wisdom  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  Lord  be- 
fore his  zcorks  of  old,  i.  e.  before  the  works  of 
the  creation,  from  everlasting,  or  ever  the  earth 
was.     It  is  observable  that  our  translators  ren- 
der the  Lord  possessed  mejrom  the  beginning,  fol- 
lowing a  copy  which  read  ix1w«Je,  as  the  He- 
brew word  is  translated  by  Aqui/a,  and  Pfiilo  de 
Temulentia.     But  allowing  exVt  to  be  the  true 
reading,  which  is  disputed,  it  may  be  used  both 
by  Solomon,  and  the  son  of  Sirach  in  the  sense 
of  generated,  and   thus  Athanasius,  Serm.  3. 
cont.  Arian.  Cyril.  1.  v.  Thes.  c.  vi.  Hil.  Lib. 
de  Synod,  understand  creation.     And  indeed 
the  terms  generation   and  creation,   are   often 
used  promiscuously  in  the  best  authors.    Thus 
Cicero,  "  Quoniam  plurima  beneficia  continet 
Patria,  &  est  antiquior  Parens  quam  is  qui,  ut 
aiunt,  creaverit,  major  ei  profecto,  quam  parcn- 
ti,  debetur  gratia,"  L.  i.  de  Ilepub.     And  in 
this  sense  we  find  it  used  by  Virgil,  j^neid. 
lib.  X.  517,  "S+S.  and  on  the  other  \\^\\A  genera- 
tion is  sometimes  used  for  creation,  thus  Psal. 
xc.  2.  -^fo  rdo^nyuK^mcii,  "  bcfoie  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,"  i.  e.  created,  or  existed. 
And  when  such  strong  terms  as  before  n»en- 
lioned,  expressive  of  eternity,   are  added   to 
*Ti{i3^xi,  it  then  means  eternal  generation.     In 
Uke  manner,  when  Hom^r  calls  the  gods  inyukr. 
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T«f,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  means  any  re- 
flection upon  them,  or  intends  any  lower  sense 
than  that  of  aiiy  iovlx!.  Indeed  Apoc.  iii.  14. 
the  Logos  is  said  to  be,  »  afxj^  rife  x^muc  tJ  ^w, 
/he  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God;  an  expres- 
sion, according  to  the  inaccuracy  of  our  trans- 
lation, not  very  unlike,  wisdom  was  created  be- 
fore a//  things,  as  if  the  Logos  was  but  the  first 
of  God's  creatures,  made  use  of  as  an  instru- 
ment to  create  all  others  ;  whereas  a^x''  i"  '^^^'s 
place  signifies  an  author;  an  original  efficient 
cause  or  creator,  and  so  in  all  the  divine  and 
moral  writings,  this  word  is  used,  and  applied 
to  the  infinite  and  eternal  Being.  The  Ethio- 
pic  version  of  the  place  in  Latin  agrees  here- 
witi),  "  Et  fuit  ante  omnia  qu^  creavit  Deus." 
See  BlackwalTs  Sac.  Class,  vol.  ii.  p.  I77.  So 
that  this  passage  of  St  John  being  capable  of 
so  orthodox  and  good  a  sense,  there  seems  the 
less  occasion  to  alter  kt/Viuc  into  tThmc,  as  Dr 
Grabe  has  done  in  his  edition.  But  all  diffi- 
culties and  objections  will  be  avoided,  if  wis- 
dom be  considered  here  as  a  divine  attribute, 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in,  and 
poured  forth  upon  all  the  v/orks  of  the  creation. 
In  this  sense,  Grotius  understands  this  passage 
of  our  author,  "  Creata  dicitur  divina  Sapien- 
tia,  cum  se  operibus  prodidit,"  and  refers  to 
Xtr.  9-  as  explanatory  of  it.  Nor  is  it  unusual 
with  this  writer,  to  apply  the  term  creation  to 
qualities  and  attnbutca,  as  it  does  here  to  wis- 
dom in  a  secondary  sense,  see  ch.  vii.  IC.  x.  18. 
xxxviii.  4.  xliv.  2.  Lastlij,  May  not  trftllfa.  ex- 
press the  pre-eminence  of  wisdom  above  all 
things  and  persons,  in  point  of  worth,  dignity, 
and  essence,  far  "above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come?"  See  f{einsii 
Aristar.  Sac.  in  Joh.  i.  l.j. 

Ver.  5.  The  word  of  God  most  high  is  tite 
Jountain  of  wisdom."]  This  verse  is  omitted  in 
most  Greek  copies,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  versions;  it  occurs  in  the  Complut. 
and  from  thence  our  translators  inserted  it.  We 
may  understand  by  the  [Vord  of  r»W,  either  the 
Li'gos  personally,  who  is  called  t/ie  Almighty 
Word,  in  the  book  of  W'^isdom,  chap,  xviii.  15. 
by  I'liilo  also,  and  the  Chaldce  paiaphrasts  ; 
or,  by  the  Word  of  God,  may  be  nieant  the  holy 
Scripture,  which  is  the  source  of  wisdom,  and 
a  rich  treasury  of  heavenly  knowledge;  and 
that  the  commandments  therein  contained  arc 
the  way  to  wisdom,  according  to  the  observa- 
tion, ia  ver.  '26.     See  Deut.  iv.  6. 


Ibid.  And  her  ways  are  everlasting  command' 
ments.'^  Coverdale's,  and  the  Geneva  version  is 
more  clear  and  explicit,  the  everlasting  command- 
ments are  the  entrance  unto  her.  The  sense  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  former  sentence,  tho' 
the  phrase  is  somewhat  varied,  as  may  be  ob- 
served almost  throughout  this,  and  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  viz.  that  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments, or  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the 
decalogue,  which  Moses  styles  everlasting,  from 
their  unchangeableness,  in  opposition  to  human 
laws,  that  are  alterable  at  pleasure,  is  the  way 
which  leads  to  wisdom.  Like  that,  Prov.  i.  I7. 
"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom," and  that  in  Job,  xxviii.  ^8.  "  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  wisdom  ;  and  to  depart  from  evil 
is  understanding."  The  words  of  Baruch  very 
happily  express  the  sense  of  our  author.  "  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  commandments  of  life,  give  ear 
to  understand  wisdom.  Thou  hast  forsaken 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  for  if  thoii  hadst  walk- 
ed in  the  way  of  God,  then  shouldst  thou  have 
dwelled  in  peace  forever,"  ch.  iii.  9,  12,  13. 

V  er.  6.  To  whom  hath  the  root  of  wisdom  been 
revealed.}  Thus  Baruch  iii.  15.  "  Who  hath 
found  out  her  place,  or  who  hath  come  into  her 
treasures?"  See  also  ver.  29,  30,  31,  32.  and 
Job.  xxviii.  20,  23.  If  by  the  root  of  wisdom, 
we  here  understand  religion,  then  the  sense  may 
be,  "  that  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  true  way  of  worshipping  him,  was  disco- 
vered but  to  a  few  nations;"  "  God  shewed 
his  statutes  and  ordinances  unto  Israel,  but  the 
heathen  had  no  knowledge  of  his  laws,"  as  the 
Psalmist  expresses  it,  Ps.  cxivii.  19,20.  Thus 
again  Baruch,  chap.  iii.  "  No  man  knoweth  her 
way,  nor  thinketh  of  her  path  ;  but  he  that 
knoweth  all  things,  knoweth  her,  he  hath  found 
out  all  the  way  of  knowledge,  and  hath  given 
it  unto  Jacob  his  servant,  and  to  Israel  his  be- 
loved," Or  if  we  understand  this  of  God  him- 
self, as  the  root  and  fountain  of  wisdom,  tlie 
meaning  then  will  be:  "  Who  can  fathom  the 
depth  of  infinite  wisdom,  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  providence,  and  the  secrets  of  God's  judg- 
ments; ?  Or  who  can  fully  explain  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  deity,  or  know  the  whole  of 
his  will,  and  the  true  and  perfect  manner  of  his 
worship,  which  can  only  be  discovered  in  his 
word,  and  as  far  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
veal himself,  and  make  the  counsels  of  his  will 
known  ?"  Jlim fy ii/jLaltc  is  Uiicd  by  Solomon  and 
this  writer  in  a  good  sense,  though  oftener,.! 
believe,  taken  in  a  bad  one.  The  next  verse  is 
omitted  in  many  Greek  copies,  and  by  tlie  A'? 
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rMbic,  tmd  Syivac  intorpre^ers.  ft; .seems  only 
an  *x-piana;t>ofi  of  Cbis,  and  jvediape  crept  imo 
the  text  froHi  the  margin,  iiy  •nfiMvatfla  In  it, 
seems  to  be  understood  wisdom's  manitbld  way 
of  acting,  and  tl>e  diversity  of  lier  gifts  and  o- 
perations,  which  is  but  iHditlerenlJy  rendered 
by  our  translator's,  experience. 

Ver.  8.  T/itre  is  one  xcise  and  frcotkj  kt  he 
feared,  the  Lord  sk ting  upon  his  throne.^  There 
is  oive  only  wise,  i.Te.  God.  All  others  have 
wisdom  through  and  from  him.  St  Paul  styles 
him  the  king  eternal,  immortal,  4nvisible,  tlie 
oiily  wise  God,  I  Tim.  i.  17.  and  so  Clemens, 
S<*p5c  0  fAi>m-®ii(  ^  wMftf  (tteVjf .  God  alone  is  wise,  he 
alone  is  perfect,  Strom,  ii.  and  iv.  and  Philo,  «^.«- 

</S4)c  at  riKeioTitlif  i^  aicforifjic  eeo'c  «<r/  /uory,  the  "lieightS 

and  perfectionsof  excellency  are  only  proper  and 
peculiar  to  one.  De  Sacrif.  Cain  et  Abel. 
IPiato  in  like  manner  appropriates  wisdom  to 

the  deity  :   T»  fnirto^ir  xxT^eir,  ffuci'yt  f^iya  etrai  loKei, 

^  €)»«  fniiio  nTfivtr.  In  'Phasd.  Or  may  not  this 
he  considered  as  an  answer  to  the  foregoing 
■qoestions  and  interrogations,  ver.  y,  .'i,  6,  7-  ^ 
•That  how  difficult  soever  these  instances  may 
iseem  in  themselves,  or  to  our  capacity,  yet  to 
<3od's  wisdom  they  are  open,  as  well  as  possi- 
•ble  ;  -that  he  aloive  knows  the  original,  deep  de- 
signs, and  infinite  worth  of  wisdom,  who  has 
pos-sessed  i>€r  frO'm  all  eternity,  and  gives  her 
ao  whom,  and  in  vt»hat  proportion  be  pleases. 
Our  transiatoi-s,  and  the  Geneva  version,  to 
make  the  sense  clearer,  and  to  particularise  who 
is  meant,  insert,  4he  Lord,  in  the  text,  and  so 
does  Junius  in  his  translation,  though  the  Greek 
copies  begin  tlie  next  verse  with  Kufic?,  except 
"the  Alexandrian  MS.  The  Vulgate  rendering 
of  this  passage  is  very  lofty,  "  Unus  est  altissi- 
musCreator  omnium, omnipotens,&  rex  potens, 
&  metuendus  nimis,  sedens  super  thronum  il- 
iius,  &  dominans  Oeus." 

Ver,  9-  ffe  created  her,  and  sazv  her,  and 
numbered  Iter,  aitd  poured  her  out  upon  all  his 
■Korks.^  i.  e.  God  hath  made  all  things  in  num- 
ber, weight,  and  measure,  Wisd.  xi.  20.  in 
' the  most  exact  older  and  |>roportion,  and  by 
the  marks  of  wisdom  on  all  his  works,  hath 
brought  her  forth,  displayed,  and  revealed  her 
excellency.  For  so  Kl^w&ai  may  be  understood 
here,  and  ver.  4.  aiid'lhusthe  Oriental  versions 
explain  'inliTit,  the  Syriac  by  patefecit  eaia,  and 
tlie  Arabic  by  retexit.  See  Psal.  civ.  24.  and 
Philo  n»j>(  Kcsjuvfyiac.  Calmct  likewise  under- 
stands by  nundterinq  her,  that  "  God  knew 
her  from  all  cteiuity,  and  the  time  of  her  first 
appearance  npon  the  earth,  or  any  pnrt  of  it." 


Ver.  lO.  She  «  »/ViJ  aUJlesh  according  to  hii 
gff't,  -and  Ik  httth  t;iven  h^r  to  them  that  looe  him.'^ 
Having  shewn  the  original  of  wisdom,  that  ic 
wa«^rom  aH  «terajty,  he  proceeds  beautifully 
to  shew  its  ]>rodi:ction,  or  gradual  appcai-ance 
in  the  world,  and  that  its  effects  and  signatures 
KK  displayed  upon  the  creation  in  three  parti- 
culars. First,  In  general,  as  his  wisdom  is 
plentifully  shed,  and  poured  out  upon  all  his 
works,  and  is  universally  and  in  all  respects 
to  be  admired.  "  It  reaches  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  another  mightily,  and  sweetly 
does  she  order  all  things,"  Wisd.  viii.  1.  &e- 
condlif.  That  though  there  are  tokens  and  traces 
enough  of  wisdom  discernible  in  all  inanimate 
things,  yet  it  is  most  visible  in  animal  bodies, 
and  distributed  to  all  of  tJiem  in  some  degree 
or  other ;  for  in  all  of  them  tlrere  is  a  princi})le 
of  instinct,  somethitig  analogous  to  reason,  and 
much  resembling  it.  Thit'dlif,  That  the  gift 
and  high  privilege  of  reason  belongs  chietiy  t» 
men,  and  even  to  them  is  communicated  in 
different  degrees  and  proj)ortions  ;  to  one  is 
.given,  "  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  another,  the 
word  of  knowledge,  to  another,  divers  kinds  of  . 
tongues,  to  another,  the  interpretation  of  them."  1 
1  Cor.  xii.  S,  10.  Wisdom  is  divided  several- 
ly to  every  man,  as  God  pleases,  and  as  is 
most  necessary  for  each  to  receive  it,  Ephes.  iv. 
7.  Such  as  are  religious,  and  fear  the  Lord, 
she  is  most  conversant  with,  and  to  them  ix»- 
frynctr,  he  hath  distributed  her  graces  most  li- 
berally. Accordingly  the  angels,  a  higher  or- 
der in  the  scale  of  being,  whom  the  Psalmist 
calls  God's  servants,  continually  doing  his 
will  and  pleasure,  are  most  perfect  in  know- 
ledge ;  and  even  among  these  intelligences, 
one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory. 
From  this  principle,  as  Solomon  does  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  the  author  takes  occasion  to 
enlarge  upon,  and  recommend  tlie  i'ear  of  the 
Lord. 

Ver.  1 1 .  T/te  fear  of  the  Lord  is  honour,  and 
glorif  and giadness,  and  a  crown  of  tejoicing.^  An 
awful  sense  of  God,  a  devout  affection  to  him, 
and  a  fear  of  offending  him,suchareligiousframe 
of  mind,  is  not  only  a  great  cretlit  and  ornament 
to  a  man,  but  is  the  cause  of  much  joy  and  hap- 
piness to  him.  It  fills  the  soul  with  a  holy  con- 
fidence, with  inward  satisfaction,  and  compla- 
cency. And  though  the  world  has  not  often 
a  just  consideration  of,  and  regard  to  the  good 
man's  merit,  yet  is  he  not  the  less  honourable, 
or  glorious  in  himself;  his  glory  is  a^:  mucii 
above  common  applause,  as  piety  is  preferable 
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to  ambittoo.  A<:cordi»g  to  vuligai-  opinion,  lin- 
tieed,  to  hispire  men  with  the  tiear  of  Gotl,  13 
to  fill  them  with  roelaachoiy  and  sadness  ;  but 
the  wise  mai>  here  assures  us,  tl)at  this  is  the 
only  true  source  of  joy.  To  fear  God,  is  not 
to  startle  at,  and  tremble  before  an  ail-power- 
f-uV  toeing,  made  up  of  severity  and  cruelty»  in- 
tent upon  man's  descruction,  as  the  devil  often 
dresses  up,  and  represents  God  to  pious  souls, 
to  cast  them  into  horror  and  despair,  and  raise 
i-H  them  jealousy  and  distrust.  If  any  thus 
describe  God  with  such  marks  of  abhorrence 
bikI  terror,  it  is  not  the  tguie  God  they  are  re- 
presenting, who  is  plenteous- in  good«ess,  and 
Jias  more  leaderness  for  his  creatures,  than  tlie 
most  indulgent  tatlier. 

Ver.  12.  T/tc  fear  of  the  Lord gheth 

...  .a  lung  lifi--'\  S' e  ver.  '20.  A  strict  course 
<»f  piety  is  most  hitcly  to  prt»!r>ng  life  in  a  na- 
tural way,  whereas  sin,  sometimes  by  natural 
causes,  sometimes  by  the  anger  and  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  is  the  cause  of  a  sudden,  untime- 
kl;y,  or  violent  death.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  *'  The 
blood-thirsty  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live 
i*ut  balf  their  days,"  j'safm  Iv.  2J.  But  wis- 
dom says  of  luTself,  "  By  me  thy  days  shall 
l*e  multiplied,  and  the  yea«  of  thy  life  shall  be 
eucreased,"  Prov.  is.  11.  and  ch.  iii.  2,  IG.  it 
is  also  tlie  siuest  way  to  procure  God's  blessing 
and  to  preserve  men  from  all  evil>5  and  calami- 
ties ;  for  the  "  angel  of  the  l<ord  larrietli  round 
about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  him," 
Psalm  xxxiv.  7.  AruJ  in  some  following  verses 
to  tlie  enquiry,  "  What  man  is  he  lliat  Insteth 
to  live,  and  would  fain  see  good  days  V  the 
answer  is,  '*  Ksclww  evil  and  do  good,^  s6ek 
peace  and  enwie  it." 

Ver.  13.  W/mso  feareth  the  lM>d',  it  shftU go 
vtell  vsith  him  ut:  i^ie  UiU,  and  he  nhall  find  fiwovr 
in  the  dinj,  of  hia,  dtniilt.  .  .  .  }  Some  copies  rea<{ 
with  the  margin^  "  He  shall  be  blessed."  I'ha 
Syriac  has,  "  Cofentis  Deujn  prosper  erit  exitusi, 
&  in  tine  dierum  suorum  benedicetiir :"  and 
the  Arabic,  "  '1  imenlia  Deum  optirnus  ci;it  finis, 
&  io  extrema  aitate  sua  bencdicetur."  The 
sense  in  either  rerideving  Is,  thai  the  good  man 
in  his  last  liours  shall  iwjt  be  tormented,  with 
the  worm  and  stmg  of  conscience,  with  sad  re- 
flections  upon  a  pa.st  ill  spent  lite,  but  shall 
have  a  sweet  foretaste  of  approaching  happinesg 
and  a  joyful  expectation  of  entering  into  a  bet- 
ter state,  and  m.  cciviiig  the  reward  of'  his  piety. 
\l/t  sh^ll  die  with  a  quiet  and  easy  conscience, 
and,  like  good  old  Simeon,  depart  this  lile  in 
peace.     Thus   Gabi.    vi.    1,6.    ist   Paul  s<\ys, 


'^'  They  tl^  walk  according-  to  this  rule,  i,  ». 
the  pule  of  righteonaness,  peace  is  on  them», 
and  on  the  Israel  of  God  ;"  for  as  the  verb  is 
r>ot  expreesed  in  fihe-  Greek,  we  may  as  welt 
expound  the  passage,  as  an  affirmation  of  what 
ia,  as  a  wish  of  what  may  be,  1  refer  it  to  thei 
learned  to  determine,  whetlier  this  writer  lay- 
ing down  so  many  fine  rules  of  righteousnessi 
and  moral  conduct,  which  the  study  of  the  law 
furnished  hira  with,  and  precepts  of  inward* 
and  spiri:twal  obedience,  and  » sincere  service  of 
God  from  the  heart,  which  occur  through  the 
wimlfe  work,  and-  withal  the  great  and  certaia 
reward  which  attends  good  men  aC  all  times, 
and  at  their  death  more  particularly,  can  be 
supposed  to  be  without  a  firm  belief  of  a  life 
to  come  ;  and  whether  the  rt-flection  here,  and 
many  other  expressions  to  the  like  purpose,  can 
be  separated  from  the  hopes  of  it,  without  via- 
lence. 

Ver.  l-i.  ToJeartheLordisthebagmmtigof 
't£lsdom.\  *'  A  good  imderstanding,  (sa^ys  the 
Psalmist,)  have  all  they  that  do  hereafter,  the 
praise  of  it  endxueth  for  ever;"  and  thus  Job, 
"  Unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ;  and  to  depart  from  evil 
is  understanding,"  ch.  xxviji.  28,  The  observe, 
auce  of  the  commandmentfs  of  the  Lord,  is  the 
principal  point  or  fulness  of  wisdom,  see  ver. 
16.  the  practice  ofUvhich  gives  men  a  better  un<- 
derstanding  of  what  is  most  conditcive  to  their 
happiness,  than  any  maxims  of  human  learn- 
ing can  infuse  ;  foi-  without  piety,  or  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  wisdom  is  falsely  so. called,  andi  de- 
generates into  a  vi.cious  cunning.  Plato  has 
an  observation  hkie  tliis,.  »  6>w  yrwjc,  <rcft'a  «ri\  )J, 
»'j>«?>)  «\)(G/ti).  The  expression  here  bv  the  infini- 
tive afx^  ff«fi'«f.  ^oQtti<r5a,t  roe  (dw,  is  very  elegant 
and  claasical.  Thus  Cicero,^  '*  ipsutn  quidem 
pecvare,  (juoquo  l;e  vertcris,  unum  est."  Fa- 
Fadox.  and  Persius,  "  Scire  tuum.  nihil  est  ;"" 
and  St- Austin  mofc-e  stroagly,  "  Honorifico  t« 
dehito  i^acrifjcio  laudis,  pro  scire  &  posse."  JVIb- 
ditat.  c.  12w 

Ibid.  Andi  it  wets,  created  xmhlhe  fuithjulm 
the  xcomb ]  The  faithful,  from  their  infan- 
cy, have  a  fear  and  dread  of  God,  and  enter  ve- 
ry early  on  a  course  of  piety  and  religion,  and 
are  no  sooner  conceived  and  born  into,  the 
chiUrch,  say  Mess,  du  Port  lioyal,  but  the  fear 
of  God  is  farmed  in  their  heart,  and  it  conti- 
nues with  them  to  their  lives  end.  Or  it  may 
njean,  that  a  good  dispositijon,  and  a  religious, 
temper  is  born  and  brouglu  into  the  world  with 
the  fuiihtuJ,  and  accompanies  them  after.    This, 
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is  what  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
means,  when  he  says,  that  •'  being  a  witty 
child,  and  having  a  good  Spirit,  he  canme  into 
a  body  nndtfiled,"  ch.  viii.  19,  90.  i,  e.  not 
disposed,  or  naturally  inclined  to  evil.  And 
thus  Job  says,  that  from  his  mother's  womb 
he  had  a  natural  compassion  for  the  poor  and 
fatherless,  ch.  xxxi.  18.  And  the  contrary  tem- 
per is  well  described  by  the  Psalmist,  "  The 
ungodly,  are  froward  even  from  their  mother's 
womb  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  they  go  a- 
stray,  and  speak  lies,"  Psal.  Iviii.  3.  i.  e.  they 
are  naturally  addicted  to  such  vices.  Or  we 
may  understand  this  of  some  peculiar  and  sin- 
gular gift  of  God  to  the  faithful,  as  was  the 
case  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  of  whom  God 
says,  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  body,  1 
knew  thee,  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  out  of 
the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee,  ch.  i.  5.  The 
like  may  be  observed  also  of  John  the  Baptist. 
There  is  a  remarkable  pleonasm  in  the  Greek 
here,  /utja  ui^m  h  ^wTf«  <rvytril!s^n  a.uTo7c,  which  is 
an  Hebraism  :  There  are  frequent  instances  of 
the  like  construction  in  this  book,  in  the  LXX. 
See  Jerem.  xx.  14.  and  in  approved  authors. 

Ver.  1 5.  She  hath  built  an  everlasting  founda- 
tion zvith  men J     i.e.    In  just  men   more 

particularly,  such  in  whose  heart  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  strongly  rooted,  the  impressions 
and  good  effects  of  which  will  not  be  easily  ef- 
faced in  them,  or  their  children.  As  wisdom 
was  from  everlasting,  so  her  delights  have  ever 
been  vvitli  the  sons  of  men,  "  rejoicing  (as  it  is 
expressed,  Prov.  viii.  31.)  in  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth."  And  as  she  delights  in  the  chil- 
dren of  men  above  all  others,  as  being  tiie 
image  of  God,  among  whom  she  has  fixed  her 
residence,  so  will  she  abide,/  especially  with 
such  as  fear  the' Lord,  and  do  not  by  sin; deface 
his  image,  Wisd.  i.  .5.  John  xiv.  53.  What 
wisdom  says  of  herself,  Prov.   viii.  23.  iirfo  -n 

miarof  i9i/u.i\i!.)i}i  /At,  exactly   expresses   ^ifiihior  a.imo( 

here,  which  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the 
metaphor,  ivtrntivuit,  "  fundamentum  aeternitatis 
nidificavit,"  as  Junius  renders.  And  what  she 
observes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  ch.  xxiv.  8.  that 
*'  the  Creator  of  all  things  caused  her  dwelling 
to  be  in  Jacob,  and  her  inheritance  in  Israel," 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  true  Israelites,  whom 
whom  she  favours  above  all  others.  The  Vul- 
gate here  adds  three  verses,  which  are  not  in 
the  Greek  copies. 

Ver.  17.  She  filleth  all  their  house  teith  things 
desirable.']  In  the  foregoing  verse,  it  is /tSuVxei 
■i/TWf,  according  to  the   idiom   of  the  Hebrew 


tongue,  which  expresses  a  satiety  or  fulnessj 
by  ebrielas,  or  inebriation.  See  St  Jcrom. 
Quaest.  in  Genes.  Plautus  has  the  like  expres- 
sion, '*  Unde  saturitate  ego  saepe  exii  ebrius. 
in  Captiv."  The  reading  of  the  Compluten- 
sian,  eJKtt  avTut,  which  our  translators  here  fol- 
low, seems  more  agreeable  than  oTum  auriif, 
which  the  Vulgate,  and  many  Greek  copies 
have.     What  follows  in  the  next  sentence,  ^  t« 

ciTolo^eix  d.TO  ruv  yinnixirut  olvtik,  SCCms  also  cor- 
rupt. It  would  be  better  read,  t«  d-roltx.^'^  twVoI 
yir>ifAaTar  auTwf,  and  SO  I  find  Dr  Grabe  lias 
inserted  in  his  edition  from  conjecture.  See 
Prolegom.  ch.  iv.  Tom.  iii.  The  Vulgate 
also  is  faulty  here  in  rendering  ytnyi/MtTot  hy  ge- 
nerationibus.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  "  I  he 
fear  of  the  Lord  not  only  fills  men  with  spiri- 
tual joy,  and  comfort,  but  enriches  those  that 
have  it."  The  Psalmist  observes  thi^  like  of 
the  faithful,  "  That  riches  and  plenteousncss 
shall  be  in  their  house,"  cxii.  3.  Solomon  re* 
presents  the  satisfaction  and  advantages  arising 
from  wisdom,  under  the  resemblance  ana 
image  of  a  most  elegant  and  delicious  feast, 
where  the  TaeTfBv/tw^ala  generally  abound.  Provv 
ch.  ix.  > 

Ver.  18.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  crown  ojf 
wisdom,  making  peace,  and  petject  health  to  Jlou^ 
rish.]  Besides  inward  content  and  satisfaction, 
which  is  the  usual  sense  of  peace,  it  has  seve- 
ral other  senses  among  the  Jews,  applicable 
also  to  this  place.  Thus  Gen.  xxix.  6.  »'  Is  he 
well  ?"  In  the  Hebrew  is,  "  Is  there  peace  te 
him  V  See  also  ch.  xxxvii.  1  i.  It  signifies  alsd, 
prosperitif ;  and  the  usual  salutation  of  wishitig! 
peace  to  any  one,  or  his  house,  always  included 
prosperity.  See  Matt.  x.  12,  IS.  so  Numb, 
vi.  2b"  "  The  Lord  give  thee  peace  ;  "  i.  e.  make . 
thee  happy,  and  prosperous,  and  ch.  xxv.  19. 
"  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace," 
i.  e  to  make  him  and  his  family  prosperous.  See 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  3.  Isa.  xxvii.  17-  Lament,  iii.  17.  Ac- 
cording to  Grotius,  the  sense  is,  "  Tiiat  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  of  service  both  to  soul  and  body, 
giving  «fwr»  to  the  former,  and  uV«*  '«Vtaic,  (a 
strong  expression  denoting  the  perfection  of 
health  and  soundness),  to  the  latter.'"  The 
conclusion  of  the  verse,  "  and  it  enlargeth  their 
rejoiiing  that  love  hini,"  is  omitted  in  the  Va- 
tican, and  Vulgate,  and  is  probably  an  inter- 
polation from  ver.  12.  to  which  it  agrees  exact- 
ly in  sense, 

Ver.  19.  Wisdom  raineth  dozen  slcill  and  knrne- 
ledge  uf  understanding.']  Our  author  uses  «$«/<- 
Cji«r»  in  the  same   metaphorical  sense,  ch.x    13. 
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The  meaning  is,  '*  Wisdom,  or  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  is  tlie  source  of  true  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence ;  without  tliis,  knowledge  is  falsely  so 
called,  is  proud,  presumptuous,  and  Overbear- 
ing ;  and  prudence  degenerates  into  craft  and 
cunning.  Persons  of  great  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, without  a  tense  of  piety  and  religion, 
are  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  society,  to  the 
church  or  state,  than  even  the  most  wicked 
men  who  tiflve  less,  or  but  ordinary  skill  and 
talents.  The  latter  can  scarce  hurt  any  but 
themselves,  in  matters  at  least  of  a  higher  con- 
cern'; but  the  former  are  capable  of  unsettling, 
perverting,  and  ruining  numbers  of  thought- 
less and  unguarded  souls,  and  too  often  suc- 
ceed, by  their  sophistry  and  address,  in  their 
mischievous  attempt."  Upon  ihe  next  verse, 
both  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translations,  jxira- 
phrase  very  largely,  and  insert  a  great  deal,  o- 
mitting  all  that  follows,  either  in  the  Greek  or 
Latin  copies  to  ver.  28.  as  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase often  inserts  very  large  portions,  with- 
out authority  from  the  Hebrew,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ver.  21.   T/ie  fear  of  the  Lord  drheth  awaij 
sin,  and  where  it  is  present,  it  turneih  awaii  xorath 
...  .J  i.  e.    The  fear  of  the  Lord  and  his  judg- 
ments, when  it  is  strongly  rooted  in  the  soul,  in- 
clines men  to,  and  encourages  them  in,  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  and  thereby  keeps  them 
from  sin  and  punishment,  its  sure  attendant.  See 
Prov.  xvi.  6.     It  either  puts  them  upon  obser- 
ving a  prudent  circumspection  and  caution  in 
then  actions,  or  to  atone  for  sin  committed,  by 
contrition  and  repentance.     Tertullian  says  ex- 
celh.nily,  "  Q,ui  praesumit,  minus  veretur,  mi- 
nus prsecavet,   plus   perichtatur :    Timor    fun- 
damentum  salutis  est."    De  Cultu  Fceminarum. 
This  verse  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  editicn.  and 
some  others.    Dr  Crabe  has  inserted  it  from  the 
Complutensian,  which  our  translators  generally 
follow  ;   which  copy,  he  observes,  is  ot  sinciular 
use  to  supply  the  hintus  in  others.    Prolog,  lom. 
ult.  c.  iii.    Our  version  renders  orapotuli'iij^  \\  rtvof- 
fifei  ifyir,  where   it  is   present   it  tuineth  away 
wrath ;    but  Grotius  understands  by  ura^auin^r, 
the  meek  and  patient  man,  whos*!  behaviour  and 
temper  is  such,  that  it  is  not  easily  inflamed,  his 
reason  interposes  against  a  rising  storm,  its  cool 
judf^ment   either  prevents   or   asswages   wrath, 
and  insensibly  disarms  its  fury.     This  interpre- 
tation, though  countenanced  indeed  by  the  con- 
text, seems  to  want  an  article  to  confirm  it.  In- 
stead ot  this  latter  clause,  the  Vulgate,  Grabe, 


and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Paedag.  L.  i.  c.  viti. 

insert  ipcfcf  ll  »  luv!iima.i  liKar^^Hrai. 

Ver.  22.  A  furious  man  cannot  be  justified,  fov 
the  swaii  of  his  fur  if  shall  be  fus  destruction  •  •  •\ 
Our  translators  follow  a  copy  which  read  S^u/za- 
Siff  a'fwp,  as  the  Complutensian  tlv^t  of  Camera- 
rius,  and  some  other  copies  have  it.     The  Vati- 
can and  Alexandrian  MS,  which  Hoeshelius  here 
agrees  with,  have  ^v-j^k  otlno;,  unjust  anger,  such 
as  is  without  sufficient  and  good  reason,  or  is  un- 
moderate  m  its  degree.     St  Paul  acquaints  us, 
that  we  may  sometimes  be  angry,  and  yet  sin 
not,  Ephes.  iv.  i6.     And  there  is  a  resentment, 
which  is   highly  commendable  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  zeal  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
cause  of  religion,  where  unconcernedness  and 
indifference   are  culpable  and  sinful ;    such  a 
lakewarmness  as  is  condemned  in  the  Laodice- 
ans.  Revel,  iii.  i6.     Anger,  without  some  such 
just  occasion,  cannot  be  justified,  nor  free  from 
censure  or  fault.    The  sense  is  pretty  much  the 
same  with  that  of  St  James,  chap.  i.  20.  "  The 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God  ;"  i.  e.  it  puts  a  man  uix)n  saying  and  do- 
ing things  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  is  a  breach 
of  that  perfection  which  renders  him  acceptable 
to  God.     Anger  proceeds  from  a  wrong  princi- 
ple, it  springs  generally  from  pride,  and  is  mo- 
derated and  vanquished  most  effectually  by  the 
fear  of  the  Loid,  according  to  St  Paul's  obser- 
vation and  advice,  "  Be  not  high  minded,  but 
fear,"  Rom.  xi.  20.     Our  author  speaks  by  the 
figure  litotes,  when   he  says  anger  cannol    be 
justified,  for  more  is  intended  than  is  here  'jx- 
pressed ;  it  means,  that  it  is   highly  criminal, 
and  to  be  condemned,  and  shall  not  escape  pu- 
nishment,  according  ro  the  margmul  reading, 
It  is  generally  attended  with  mischief  to  others, 
or  to  the  furious  person  himself,  the  impetuo- 
sity or   violence  of  whose  passion  proves  ofren 
fatal  to  him  in  its  consequences.     The  Greek 
expresses  this   by  j.oTr)i  &u//a,  a  metaphor  taken 
from  the  balance,  and  licerally  means,  that  ;  he 
excess  or  preponderancy  of  passion  will  overturn 
a  man.     This,  in  a  larger  sense,  may  be  under- 
stood   of    other   irregular    lusts    and   passioi^s,  ; 
which,  if  crimin.illy  indulged,  will  be  the  cer- 
tain ruin  of  a  man. 

Vet  23.  A  patient  man  wilt  bear  for  a  tune, 
and  uftenaaril  pi<;  shall  sprins;  up  unto  h:u.'] 
Tj-jjur  «Jrai  aVaJoiVci    kif^otrvn.      A    meek    man    V.  ill 

bear  with  injuries  for  a  long  time,  and  not  di-, 
sturb  the  calcic  oi  his  mird,  nor  forfeit  the  re- 
ward of  his  patience.   According  to  Calmet,  the 
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sense  is,  ihat  ihe  good  man  is  ofisn  exposed  in 
this  life  to  evil  treatment,  persecution,  and  re- 
proaches, but  is  not  dejected  or  discouraged  by 
his  present  affliction  ;  he  will  wait  a  while,  jus- 
f/u'aii  (ems  destine^  until  the  appointed  time  for 
liis  deliverance ;  in  the  mean  time  he  rests  him- 
self upon  God's  promises  till  death,  and  then  he 
will  find  himself  not  only  delivered  out  of  his 
troubles,  but  filled  with  joy  and  glory  in  a  better 
state.  See  Wisdom  iii.  i,  i,  3.  and  chap.  v.  1, 
2,  3.  God  often  permits  the  righteous  to  be  af- 
flicted in  this  world,  that  having  approved  them- 
selves to  him  by  their  patient  enduring  of  tribu- 
lations, they  may  at  length  enter  into  joy  and 
happiness.  The  Scriptures  furnish  many  in- 
stances of  this,  especially  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs  and  apostles.  St  Paul  thus  describes 
the  state  of  himself  and  fellow  Christians,  "  We 
are  troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  distressed  ; 
we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  ;  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed," 
1  Cor.  iv.  8,  9.  The  reading  of  this  verse,  as  it 
is  in  almost  all  the  Greek  copies,  seems  corrupt ; 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  MS  seems  preferable, 

tvf(07vvt!r,  i.  e.  God  will  give  unto  him  "  beauty 
for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 
Isai.  1x1.  3.  or  the  reading  may  be  unfo*  a^Jr^ 
aVaioj-zf  i-jipfixrum,  according  to  the  copy,  probably 
which  the  Vulgate  followed,  ev/  postea  Redditio 
Jucunditntis.  This  observation  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  Job,  who  was  an  equal 
pattein  of  suffering  and  patience,  and  therefore 
we  read,  that  Cod  made  his  latter  end  as  pro- 
sperous as  the  beginning. 

Ver.  24.  He  will  hide  his  words  for  a  time, 
and  the  lips  vf  manif  shall  declrire  his  wisdtrn. .  .  ] 
As  applied  to  the  meek  man,  the  sense  is,  "  he 
will  stifle  his  resentment,  and  not  break  out  into 
indecent  and  outrageous  expressions  ;  he  will 
keep  silence,  especially  from  hasty  and  injurious 
words,  though  such  a  command  of  his  temper 
be  pain  and  grief  to  him  ;  and  his  moderation 
and  conduct  in  this  particular  will  be  both  ad- 
mired and  commanded."  If  understood  of  the 
good  man  struggling  under  adversity,  the  mean- 
ing is,  "  that  he  will  not  openly  complain  of 
the  Almighty,  but  silently  bear  the  discipline 
of  affliction,  and  wait  God's  own  pleasure,  know- 
ing that  the  "  Lord  is  good  unto  all  that  wait 
for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him."  Lament. 
,  iii.  25,  The  description  of  this  religious  resig- 
nation in  ver.  26,  28,  29.  of  that  chapter,  is 
Tcry  fine,  and  close  to   the   present   purpose, 


"  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and 
quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  ;  he 
silteth  alone,  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he 
hath  born  it  upon  him  ;  he  pulteth  his  mouth 
in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope"  The 
Psalmist  gives  the  same  excellent  advice  of  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  "  Hold  thee  still  in 
the  Lord,  and  put  thy  trust  in  him,  and  he  shall 
bring  it  to  pass."  Psal.  xxxvii.  y.  which  whole 
psalm,  a  learned  prelate  observes,  is  summed  up 
in  this,  and  the  foregoing  verse  of  this  chapter. 
Patrick's  Comment,  in  loc.  This  trust  in  God 
for  deliverance  is  very  beautifully  called  by  St 
Paul,  'ifyor  T?{  ir/rsiac,  and  vjrofiorfi  T)Tf  eAT/iof,  I  TllCS. 

i.  3.  "  The  work  of  faith,  and  patience  of  hope." 
Osiander  understands  this  of  calumny  in  parti- 
cular, which  the  good  man  is  loaded  with  for  a 
time,  while  his  innocency  is  suspected,  which 
he  takes  patiently,  sutTering  wrongfully  ;  but 
that  afterwards  his  righteousness  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged and  confessed  before  men,  and  his 
just  dealings  be  as  clear  as  the  noon-day,  Comm. 
in  loc.  This  may  be  further  understood  of 
prudent  silence,  and  modest  reservedness,  which 
is  not  hasty  to  speak,  nor  forward  to  boast  ov 
extol  itself ;  which  instance  of  wisdom  shall  not 
go  without  its  due  praise,  nor  suffer  for  its  own 
backwardness.  Some  copies  read  ;^i)x»;  wi^uv,  the 
li/is  of  the J'aitliful,  but  ^iwut  is  the  more  gene- 
ral reading,  which  the  Vulgate  and  our  transla- 
tors follows,  i.  e.  his  silence  shall  be  recom- 
penced  with  the  praise  of  all  men.  Our  author 
has  the  like  expression,  chap,  xxxix.  9. 

Ver.  25.  The  paruh'es  of  lototsled^e  are  in  the 
treasures  of  zvisdom,  bat  godliness  is  un  uhomimi- 
tion  to  a  si>iner.'\  i,  e.  In  the  treasury,  or  bo- 
som of  a  wise  man,  are  many  useful  reflections 
and  observations  upon  men  and  things,  which 
he  understands  the  most  proper  season  to  bring 
forth  and  publish.  For  the  true  mark  of  a  wise 
man  is  to  know  how  to  keep  his  thoughts  and 
words  to  himself,  and  not  to  talk  at  random, 
and  speak  confidently  about  every  thing,  or  un- 
seasonably of  any  thing.  "  Who  is  a  wise  man, 
and  endued  with  knowledge  among  you?"'  says 
St  James,  iii.  13.  "  Let  him  shew  out  of  a  good 
conversation  his  works  with  meekness  of  wis- 
dom." Or  the  sense  may  be,  "  Many  good 
lessons  of  instruction  and  morality  are  delivered 
by  persons  of  great  piety  and  understanding, 
which  are  disagreeable  to  the  wicked,  and,  as  so 
many  reproofs,  are  disregarded  by  him."  See 
Wisd.  ii.  12,  14,  &c. 

Ver.  26.  If  thou  desire  psisdom,  keep  tfus  coin" 
mandinents.  and  thx  Lord  shall  give   her  unto 
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th€e...'\  See  ver.  5,  The  author  of  the  Book  cortlingly  St  James  advises  ta  "  ask  in  failli, 
of  Wisdom  accordingly  observes,  "  That  into  a  notlung  wavering,"  because  a  person  of  such  a 
malicious  soul  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  dwell  distrustful  disposition  l;as  no  groniuis  to  ex- 
in  a  body  subject  unto  sin,"  i.  4.  Some  copies  pect  that  he  sliall  receive  any  thing  of  ihii 
read  the  beginning  of  this  verse  with  an  inter-  Lord.  James  i.  C,  7.  iSIatt.  xxi.  '21.  Mark  xi. 
rogation,  as  the  Roman  in  particular,  JTeSJ^naa-  2.',  t>4.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  The  Arahic  takes  it  in 
(Toflxr,  "  Dost  tho.i  desire  wisdom  ?  keep  the  this  sense,  rendering,  "  Neqtic  accedas,  duiiiiis 
commandments."  And  thus  St  Austin,  "Con-  existens  in  corde  tuo."  Tl>e  same  apostle  caii>: 
cupisti  sapientiam?  Serva  mandata:"  And  he  such  a  ont-,  a  double-minded  man,  iih^  li^vxo!:^ 
makes  this  observation  upon  it,  "  Prior  est  in  and  desicribcs  hiui  as  divided  and  dit-iractcd  in 
recta  hominis  eruditione  labor  operandi,  quam  what  he  goes  about,  and  unstable  in  all  his 
voluptas  intelligendi  quae  vera  sunt."  Adv.  ways.  "  Qnomodo  pranstal)it  Dcus,"  says 
Faustum.  The  sense  of  tliis  passage  is  not  un-  Lactantius,  "  precanti  ([uod  oraverit,  cum  ad 
like  that  of  St  John,  vii.  17.  "  If  any  man  will  precandnin  neque  ex  animo,  nee  observanter 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whe-  accodit  ?"  L.  v.  yo.  The  wicked  are  describ- 
ther  it  be  of  God."  And  thus  the  Psalmist,  ed  by  the  Psalmist,  as  flattering  with  their 
"  'Ihe  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  lips,  "  and  dissembling  with  a  double  heart." 
him,  and  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant,"  Psal.  Psal.  xii.  2.  which  the  Hebrew  exjjresses  by 
XXV.  14.  Job  has  determined  the  matter  when  lefj  valeb,  a  heart,  and  a  heart.  See  also 
he  says,  "  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  that  is  ]  Chron.  xii.  Jj.  where  it  is  said  of  the  chil- 
wisdom  ;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  is  under-  dren  of  Zebulon,  that  they  were  not  of  double 
standing,"  chap,  xxviii.  28.  heart,  which  according  to   the  marginal  read- 

V^er.   28.   Distrust  not  the  fear  of  the    Lurd    ing  from  the  Hebrew  is,   I'hey  were  without  a 
'jshen  thou  art  poor.']  /xt!  aVei6w>-c  fe'Sw  Kvfiv.  Ac-    lieart,  and  a  heart.     Absque  corde  <§-  coide,  a.f 
cording  to  the  marginal  reading,  "  Be  not  dis-    some  old  Latin  versions  have  it. 
obedient  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  to  the         Ver.  29.   Be  not  a  hi^jwcrite  in  the  sigh-t  of 
commandments  of  the   Lord,    when   thou  art    men,  and  take  good  fieed  i;; hut  thou  speakest.'\    ji/St 
poor  or  distressed."     The  Tigurin  version  ren-    vTroxfSilf  ir  f6/xa.(nr  M^^uTar.     Groiius  understands 
dcrs,    "   Religione  Domini  parere  ne    recuses    thisof  lying, "  Ne  mcntiaris  coram  hominibus," 
inops."    The  sense  is,  "  Do  not  distrust  God's    and  says,  that  urroxfinj^xi  is  so  taken  in  several 
goodness  in  the  time  of  thy  adversity,   or  low    parts  of  Scripture,  Job  xxxiv.  30.  Matt.  xxiv. 
estate,  as  if  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not    .51.  James  v.  12.     And  indeed  this  hath  some 
succour  thee,  and  so  be  induced  to  use  unlaw-    countenance    from     the    following    sentence  : 
ful  means,  or  fly  to  forbidden  arts,  or  trust  too    "  Take  good  heed  what  thou  speakest,"  which 
much  upon  any  human  help  for  preservation."    the  Arab,  expounds  of  veracity,  "  sit  sermo  labi- 
For  this  leason,  says  the  Psalmist,  "  the  Lord    orum  tuorum  Beipius,  &  vcrax."    There  may  al- 
will  not  leave  the  rod  of  the  ungodly  upon  the    so  another  interpretation  be  given  of  this  place, 
lot  of  the  righteous,"  i.  e.  subject  tiiem  to  their    "  Act  not  the  hypocrite  before  men,   by   pui- 
scourge  and  tyranny,   "  lest  the  righteous  put    ting  on  the  mask  of  religion,  or  boasting  of  thy 
their  liand  unto  wickedness."  Psal.  cxxv.  .'J.    perfiection   in   it,   when   thy  actions  speak  the 
And  upon  account  of  the  temptation  and  dan-    contrary  ;"  one  of  them,   "  Qui  Curios  simu- 
gers,    attending    the    extremi-s  of  eacii   state,    lant,  &  Bacclianalia  vivunt."     And  thus  the 
the  prophet  Agur  prays  equally  against  pover-    Syriac  seems  to  understand  it,   "  neque  de  Re- 
ty  and  riches,  Prov.  xxx.  i'.      The  words  irlfh    ligione    Dei    glorieris  ;"  or   act   not    the    false 
or,  7ihen  thou  art  poor,  arc  not  in  the  Vat.  Alex,    friend,  with  an  intention  to  deceive  others,  by 
MS,  nor  Vulgate.     The  Oriental  versions  too    the  specious  shew  and  appearance  of  friendship, 
omit  them.     Dr  Grabe  has  inserted  them  from    Lastly,  The  sense  may  be,  "  Do  not  play  the 
the  Complut.  whicij  our  translators  here  like-    hypocrite  by   pretending  to   be  what  you   arc 
wise  follow.  not,  cofumending  yourself  before  others,  and 

Ibid.  (So»ie  not  unto  him  zcith  a  double  heart . .  j  extolling  your  merit,  to  gain  their  good  opin- 
f.  e.  With  aflFections  divided  betwixt  Uod  and  ion  and  applause."  And  thus  the  Geneva 
the  world,  for  God  requires  the  whole  heart,  version  takes  it,  "  Be  not  a  hypocrite,  that 
and  to  be  ^erved  with  uniform  obedience  and  men  should  speak  of  thee. ^'  Junius  has  still  a 
sincerity.  Oi  the  sense  may  be,  "  Do  not  of-  new  interpretation,  "  Ne  simulatus  esto,  ut  si 
fer  thy  devotions  with  a  doubting  spirit,"    Ac-    ora   humana  habeas,"  which  the   margin  ex- 
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plains,  •*  Do  not  play  the  hypocrite  by  acting 
different  parts,  and  assuming  two  or  mcMC  per- 
sons, and  speaking  witli  two  or  more  mouths,'* 
but  this  seems  forced.  iVobably  tp  To/u.oiri,  is  a 
hebraism  literaUy  rendered,  and  means  no  more 
than  coram. 

Ver.  JO.  Exalt  iiot  thifself,  lest  thou  fall,  and, 
brinar  dishunoiir  upon  thij  soul^  and  so  Go'(  discov- 
er ill  ij  secrets.']  I.e.  Do  not  think  to  deceive, 
and  impose  u|)on  God,  as  thou  hast  upon  thy 
friends  and  neighbours,  but  avoid  dissimula- 
tion  and  spiritual  pride,  lest  God  humble 
thee,  and  discover  the  liypocrisy  and  naughti- 
ness of  thy  heart,  and  expose  thee  to  pubhc 
bihaine  and  contempt,  by  puhlishiug  thy  secret 
wickidness,.  which  is  the  moral  of  the  proud 
Pharisee  in  the  Gospel,  Luke  xviii.  This  the 
Lord  threatens  also  by  his  prophet,  "  This  is 
thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy  measures  from  me, 
saith  the  Lord  :  because  thou  hast  forgotten  me 
and  trusted  in  falsehood,  and  I  I)ave  seen  thine 
'•  adulteries,  and  thy  neighings,  the  lewdness  of 
thy  whoredom,  and  thine  abominations  on  tiie 
hills  ;  therefore  will  I  discover  thy  skirts  upon 
thy  face,  that  thy  shame  may  appear,^'  Jer. 
xiii.  25,  26,  27.  and  ra.  ji^vttH  n  means  here 
rd  K^vwId-'jUc  arV;^^«f,  as  it  is  expressed  2  Cor» 
iv.  2.   Plato   finely  observes,  S«  ^ifa.7nveir  ^i», 

Ibid.  Cast  thee  dotcti  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation.'] This. refers  to  the  custom  of  bring- 
ing criminals  to  a  public  hearing,  and  punish- 
ing them  openly  for  their  faults.  See  Eccles. 
xxiii.  31.  Prov.  v.  14.  and  chap,  xxvi.  26. 
where  Solomon,  speaking  of  such  a  deceiver, 

says,  ixKaKv-rlii  rac  iavrv  o^ot^'l/ac,  f iyciarof  ec  (rvnl.i'oii;, 

"  revelaLitur  malicia  ejus  in.conciho."'  Vulg. 
Ibid.  Because  thou  earnest  not  in  truth  to  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.]  on  b  'Ufoanh^tc  ra  ^iCa  Kvpi'v  ir 
•w.x9e«it,  i.  e.  sincerely  and  heartily,  without  hy- 
pocrisy, contrary  to  the  double  heart,  ver,  28. 
tor  our  love  to  God  must  be  entire  and  undi- 
vided  ;  and  sincerity  is  the  Ibrmality,  or  soul 
of  it.  Some  copies  read,  in  a  orjxjj-^^fltf  jc  (pe'fM 
Ki/j^/»,  "  because  thou  earnest  not  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.*'- 

e  H  A  P.     II. 

l\/rY  son^  if  thou  come  to  serve  the  Lord,  pre- 
pare thfi  soul  for  temptation.]  Corn,  a  Lar 
pide  tliinks  that  the  occasion  of  this  advice  was, 
that  at  this  time  the  Jews  were  grievously  af- 
flicted under  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  took  Jerusa- 
lem, and  used  the  Jews  with  great  severity,  and 
9ent  many  thousands  captive  into  Egypt,  which 


change  of  state,  it  was  apprehended,  might  in- 
cline many  to  forsake  Judaism  ;  to  confirm 
wliora,  and  keep  them  steady  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  the  author  gives  them  this  season- 
able advice.  Coram  in  loc.  See  also  Dupin's 
Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  23.  All  temptations  may- 
be referred  to  two  sorts ;  either  they  proceed 
from  God,  or  the  devil  and  his  agents.  God. 
tempts  men  for  the  trial  and  manifestation  of 
their  faith,  he  proves  the  sincerity  of  their  vir- 
tue by  occasional  afiiictions,  his  design  is  ta 
make  them  better,  more  vigilant,  more  resolute, 
and  more  humble  ;  to  train  them  up  to  victory, 
to  prepare  them  for  a  crown,  arid  to  increase 
their  glory  and  reward ;,  and  he  gives  them,  for 
this  purpose,  force  and  strength  proportionable 
to  the  combat  he  suflers  them  to  be  exposed  to. 
The  devil  tempts  inen,  when  he  solicits  them  ta 
sin,  when  he  invites  them  by  offers  of  imaginary 
wealth  or  greatness  to  fall  down,  and  worship 
him,  when  he  is  busy  with  mens  thoughts,  and 
by  false  suggestions  would  gain  over  their  af- 
fections, when  he  insinuates  the  difficillties  and 
discouragements  of  religion,  and  the  pleasures 
of  vice  and  hcentiousness :  His  temptations  are 
always  to  be  dreaded,  they  are  designed  to  im- 
pose upon,  and  cheat  men,  to  rob  them  of  their 
innocency  and  peace,  to  make  them  fall  from 
one  wickedness  to  another,  to  disregard  the  fear 
of  God,  to  be  indifferent  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and,  in  consequence  of  that,  to  fall  from 
the  faith,  and  at  length  to  sink  them  into  perdi- 
tion, the  portion  of  libertines  and  unbelievers. 
To  be  tempted  in  the  former  sense,  is  the  por- 
tion of  all  God's  faithful  servants  and  children, 
see  Heb.  xii.  6.  Thus  Moses  had  a  great  trial 
of  vaiiety  of  afflictions,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  Egypt ;  he  met  with  con- 
tempt and  ill  usage,  not  only  from  the  Egyp^ 
tians,  but  from  the  ungrateful  Israehtcs,  whose 
deliverance  he  was  soliciting  and  labouring  for, 
and  was  often  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  the 
malice  of  Pharaoh  and  his  people,  but  he  was 
not  frighted  from  executing  the  commission  he 
was  entrusted  with,  by  any  threats  or  hardships 
which  he  endured ;  for  "  he  had  a  respect  unto 
the  recompence  of  the  reward,  from  him  that 
sent  him."  Heb.  xi.  27.  So  under  the  gospel, 
when  the  sons  of  Zebedee  coveted  places  of 
trust  and  honour  in  an  imaginary  kingdom,  our 
blessed  Lord  told  them,  that  the  preferments  of 
his  court  did  not  consist  in  the  vanity  of  pre- 
cedence, in  silting  at  his  right  hand,  or  at  his 
left ;  but  in  drinking  of  his  bitter  cup,  and  be^ 
ing  baptized  with  his  bloody  baptism,  Matt.  xXf. 
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11.  And  when  St  Paul  was' called  to  an  apos- 
tleship,  the  Lord  told  Ananias  in  a  vision,  that 
his  mission  was  not  designed  to  triumph  over 
the  Gentile  world,  nor  should  his  revelations  dis- 
cover to  him,  what  kingdoms  he  should  con- 
vert ;  but  "  1  will  shew  hira,"  says  God,  "  what 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake," 
Acts  ix.  16.  And  this  that  apostle  well  under- 
stood ;  for  when  he  reckons  up  the  signs  of  an 
apostle,  he  begins  with  his  patience  under  af- 
flictions, as  if  that  greatness  of  mind  which 
slighted  the  tribulations,  which  attended  upon 
•preaching  the  gospel,  was  a  more  eminent,  and 
surer  sign  of  his  anoitleship,  than  all  his  power 
of  working  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty 
deeds,  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  St  Chrysostom's  obser- 
vation upon  this  notice  to  prepare  for  tempta- 
tions, is  both  pertinent  and  entertaining,  x«xai  «/ 

yiuaaa^ai  K^T.\.  "  Bella  vero  promissio  in  ten- 
tationes  incidere  I  Egregia  vero  exhortatio  6«- 
consolatio  ejus  servitutis  pericula  statim  degu- 
stare  !  plane  egregia  simul  &.  admiranda,  8t- 
maximum  lucrum  adferens.  Adidi  quae  se- 
quuntur,  sicut  Auram  igne  examinatum,  purius 
redditur,  pari  modo  etiam  anima,  quae  inter  af- 
flictiones  versatur  &-  pericula,  splendidior  pej 
ilia  evadit,  omnemque  peccatorum  maculam 
abstergit."  Serm.  xxiii.  I'om.  5.  Nor  is  the 
fbllowmg  less  worthy  of  notice  and  regard, 
"  Qui  Deo  placere  cupit,  ante  omnia  longani- 
mitatem  apprehendens  ac  patientiam,  debet  for- 
titer  obviqs  quasque  sufferre  tribulationes,  au.- 
gustias,  afque  necessitates,  sive  corporales  mor- 
bos  ac  passiones,  hive  improperia,  atque  injurias 
ab  hominibus,  sive  etiam  diversas  invisibiles 
anxietates,  quce  a  spiiitibus  malignis  inseruntur 
animae."  S.  Ephrem.  Tract,  de  Patientia  :  The 
Vulgate,  adds,  "  Accedens  ad  servitutem  Dei, 
sta  in  justitia  &  timore,"  which  is  not  in  the 
Greek  copies  ;  but  St  Austin  de  Speculo,  St  Cy- 
prian, Tract,  de  Mortal,  and  St  Bernard  all  re- 
tain them  ;  probably  they  were  in  some  ancient 
copy  which  they  used,  the  same  which  the 
Vulgate  follows. 

V-er.  -Zi  Attdmake  nut  haste  In  time  of  trouble.'^ 
Kai    (Ua    (PO-iiVrfC    ii-    xa;j)^    JTrayoiyirc*      'ETrayayyi  here 

signifies  the  evils  which  God  is  pleased  at  any 
time  to  visit  his  servants  with  :  See  ver.  4.  And 
thus  it  is  used  in  very  many  places  by  this  wri- 
ter, iii.  28.  c.  V.  8.  xxiii.  II.  xl.  9.  xlvi.  3.  xlviii. 
2.  See  also  Pet.  ii.  5.  The  sense  is,  when  tri- 
bulatinn  and  anguish  are  upon  thee,  patiently 
liepend  upon  God,  wait  till  he  graciously  vouch- 


safes the  times  of  refreshment  and  deliverance, 
and  do  not,  through  distrust  of  his  mercy,  be- 
take thyself  to  any  unlawful  means  of  extricat- 
ing or  saving  thyself;  for  God  knoweth  when, 
and  how  to  bring  his  afflicted  servants  out  of 
their  temptations,  2  Pet.  ii.  9.  The  expression  is 
the  same  with  that,  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  "  He  that 
believeth,  shall  not  make  haste,"  i.  e.  he  that 
believeth  God's  promises  made  to  his  faithful 
servants,  will  not  shew  any  distrust,  nor  fly,  or 
hasten  to  any  base  and  unlawful  means,  such  as 
those  mentioned  to  be  made  use  of  in  that  chap- 
ter, ver.  15.  by  some,  "  who  made  lies  their  re- 
fuge, and  hid  themselves  under  falsehood ;" 
which  sense  is  preferred  by  the  learned  Vitrin- 
ga.  Com.  in  loc.  The  virtue  recommended  in 
the  words  before  us,  is  what  the  Greeks  call 
(Taf^oiur-u  and  is,  according  to  the  Roman  orator, 
*'  Non  perturbari  in  Rebus  asperis,  nee  tumul- 
tuantem  de  gradu  dejici."  De  Offic,  L.  i.  And 
in  the  Scripture-language  it  is  to  tarry,  to  wait 
the  Lord's  leisure,  and  to  possess  the  soul  in  pa- 
tience ;  and,  in  the  phrase  of  this  writer,  to  set 
the  heart  aright,  to  endure  constantly,  and  to 
wait  for  his  mercy,     St  Chrysostom's  Comment 

upon  the  words    is,    it   riua  i^  ■artvia  i-T  CLUTO)  ■o-iTToSac 

yiit.  Hom.  39.  Adv.  Jud.  Oral,  6.  According 
to  Calmet,  it  is  to  shew  no  signs  of  anger  and 
impatience  at  any  trying,  or  severe  dispensation 
we  may  labour  under,  nor  to  let  any  hasty  word 
foolishly  escape  us,  as  if  we  questioned  or  dis- 
puted God's  right,  wisdom,  or  goodness,  in"So> 
visiting. usi 

Ver.  3.  Gleaoe  unto  him-  and  depart  not  aacatjy^ 
that  thou  mwjst  be  encreused  at  thtj  last  end.]  i.  e. 
That  thou  mayst  receive  the  just  recompcnce 
of  thy  patience.  The  Port  Royal  Comment  un- 
derstands this  of  eacreasing  to  perfection,  that 
nothing  so  much  displays  and  improves  men'.s 
virtue  as  submission  and  con.stancy  in  suffer- 
ings, that  the  harvest,  which  will  at: last  be  • 
reaped  from  thence,  after  patience  has  had  its 
perfect  work,  springeth  up  unto  eternal  life. — 
Some  copies  accordingly   read  the  former  part 

of  the  yfcrse  thus,  f^avof   tw  dtofxtrm,  K(>f~K>i%']i   auTU^  . 

5  (Mil  aVorjtf,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  context, 
and  invigorates  the  sense ;  or  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  in  thine  old  age,  thou  mayest  abound 
with  such  good  things  as  may  make  thy  iattefv 
end  comfortable.  Under  the  old  law  God  re^ 
warded  the  faithful  services  of  such  as  cleaved 
unto  him  with  long  life,  victory  over  enemies, 
and  such  like  temporal  blessings.  Junius  ren- 
ders, "  Ut  augearis  ad  finem  usque  tuum,'' ' 
that  thou  mayst  always  thrive  and  prosper,. 
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even  to  thy  latter  entl.  Instead  of  apostatising 
or  revolting  from  God,  in  whom  alone  the  hap- 
piness of  man  centers,  make  the  Psalmisit's  re- 
solution your  own,  and  devoutly  say,  "  It  is 
good  for  me  to  hold  me  fast  by  God,  and  to 
put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God,"  Psal.  Ixxiii. 

17. 

\er.  4,   .5.  Whntsofrcer  is  b>-might  upon  thee, 

take  cheai'fWly,   and  be  patient  when   thuu  art 

changed  to  a  bno  eatnte  :  for  gold  is  tried  in  the 

JirCy  and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of  adver- 

siti/J]      Some  copies  have,  h  KCLf*itf->  Tx-rein^taf  (ruQ- 

wroloLi,  alluding  probably  to  tlie  deliverance  of 
the  three  holy  children  from  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  Arabic  rendering  of  liian  iujAtyui:,  is  much 
to  be  admired  and  approved,  "  Id  in  quo  te 
Deus  tentarct, sustinc  cumgratiarum  actione;" 
the  rendering  of  what  follows,  5  ck aA\ay^a'I<  ra- 
•freirQuiai;  ffw  A<«Kfo6u'^H(roi',  is  neither  literal,  nor  full  ; 
the  true  rendering  is,  be  patient  in  hoping  for 
a  change  of  our  present  low  estate  ;  and  so 
Grotius  takes  it,  "  Patiens  esto  in  mutatione 
depressionis  tuas  speranda  :"  and  Junius, "  &  ad 
commutationem  dejectionis  ture  sperandam 
esto  longauimus."  The  Geneva  version,  be  pa- 
tient in  the  change  of  thine  affliction,  is  literal 
indeed,  but  reaches  not  the  sense.  The  Psal- 
mist seems  better  to  express  it,  Psal.  xxxvii.  7. 
"  Hold  thee  still  in  the  Lord,  and  abide  pa- 
tiently upon  him."  See  James  iv.  7.  1  Pet.  v. 
6.  Pythagoras  gives  the  same  advice  in  the  like 
^circumstances, 

X{««-.  ITU.  V.    16. 

In  suffering,  or  bearing  afflictions,  God  enjoins 
not  an  apathy,  he  neither  expects,  nor  wills 
an  utter  insensibility  ;  he  intends  a  feeling 
when  he  scourges,  and  allows  a  proper  concern 
to  be  expressed,  provided  it  be  with  modera- 
tion,  submission,  and  resignation.  St  Chrysos- 
tom  thus  illustrates  the  sense  in  ver.  5.  aurTif  to 
Vfi/ir/ox  Tu  srvfi  ^aa-ar/^o^MfKor,  xaflajsuTejof  yhtlxi,  Jirw  ^ 
i  ^uvii  ^hi-^Miv  hy-iKiax,  X/  Kiilvtotf,  fa/Sfs'/t'j'a,  Xf  Kau- 
wfB%a,  ^yet'Ji,  ^  Tranxy  aL/Aa(\yfixa.Tav  ccro^f.d-rli'ixi  xnhila, 

i.  e.  by  temptations  and  afflictions  a  man  is 
brou«^ht,  as  it  were,  to  the  touchstone  ;  by  these 
hisintrinsic  excellency  and  goodness  is  discover- 
ed, and  the  greater  the  improvement  and  pro- 
ficiency is  under  them,  the  more  acceptable  is 
the  sufferer  to  God,  and  the  brighter  lustre  is 
added  to  his  virtue. 

Ver.  7.  And  go  nut  aside,  lest  i/efali.^  i.  e.  Have 
not  recourse  to  any  unlawful  means  for  succour, 
■which  men  of  little  faith  and  great  impatience 


are  apt  to  fly  to.  iMany  in  time  of  tribulation 
are  tempted  to  fall  away  after  different  sorts, 
some  take  to  evil  courses,  and  the  hidden  works 
of  dishonesty  to  get  a  living;  others  have  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  for  fear  of  persecurion,  or 
the  sword,  have  turned  to  a  false  religion.  Some 
iiHve  applied  to,  and  trusted  in  evil  arts,  as  sor- 
cery or  magic,  to  help  them  in  their  losses 
and  distress,  as  was  the  folly  of  Saul,  in  con- 
sulting the  witch  of  Endor.  Tiie  precept  of 
fearing  the  Lord,  and  waiting  for  his  mercy  is, 
though  the  phrase  is  somewhat  varied,  often 
repeated  in  this  chapter,  and  yet  there  is  no 
tautology  in  this  respect ;  it  is  only,  says  Osi- 
ander,  to  keep  our  faith  awake,  that  we  should 
not  be  tempted  to  think  God  had  forgot  us, 
if  at  any  time,  in  our  opiuiou,  God  seems 
slack  concerning  his  pronuse,  and  defers  for 
a  while  answering  our  expectation.  Comm. 
in  loc. 

^'er.  9.  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  hope  for  g"<id, 
and  for  everlasting  joif  and  ?nerci/.]  E>^TUci1t  aV 
ayafla,  ^  etc  iuff07vyyir  a.ioyo(,  ^  «>J«c'  jirobably  the 
true  reading  is  i\e«r  e^T/^tir  in  this  construction, 
signifies  to  expect,  wait  for,  or  trust  to,  or  in 
any  thing  or  person.  The  Geneva  version 
takes  it  in  this  latter  sense,  "  Ye  that  fear  the 
Lord,  trust  in  good  things,  and  in  the  everlast- 
ing joy  and  mercy."  Seethe  use  of  this  phrase, 
Psal.  cxxx.  d,  6.  cxiv.  16.  Isa.  li.  5.  according 
to  the  LXX.  liy  dyxSd,  we  may  understand  the 
good  things  of  this  lile,  which  such  as  fear  the 
Lord  have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect.  For 
did  the  Lord  rain  bread  from  lieaven  upon  his 
faithful  Israelites,  and  shall  any  doubt  whether 
he  can  at  all  times  nourisli  his  people,  or  send 
food  to  those  that  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  trust 
in  his  goodness  for  it,  though  even  the  fields 
should  fail,  and  the  earth  itself  grow  barren  ? 
God  is  not  tied  to  ordinary  means,  nor  our 
maintenance  to  the  fruits  of  the  eaith,  or  other 
common  supplies.  Ihe  ravens  shall  hnd  meat, 
and  bring  it  to  Jilijah,  if  God  so  commands, 
1  Kings  xvii.  6.  and  a  little  oil,  as  lorrg  as  he 
pleaseth  shall  continue  running  and  not  fail, 
ver.  14.  Infinite  is  his  power,  and  infinite  are 
his  tncthods  and  ways,  to  reward  and  comfort 
them  that  cleave  to,  and  depend  upon  him. 

\'er.  10.  Look  at  the  gener-ations  of  old,  and 
see,  did  ever  anif  trust  in  the  Lord  and  zcr/s  cun- 
Jounded  ?  or  did  am/  abide  in  his  fear,  and  icas 
Jorsaken  ?  or  icliotn  did  he  ever  despise  that  caU~ 
ed  upon  him.'\  Uun  over  the  histories  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  consider  that  of  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  in  particular,  which  affords  many  and 
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shining  instances  of  the  regard  God  has  for  his  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ?  Can  there  be  a  stronger 

faithful,  ar.d  of  his  care  and  protection  of  them  inducement  to  piety  in  successive  generations, 

in  all  straits  and  dangers.     The  Psalmist  had  than  Ids  confident  appeal  for  the  success  of  it, 

observed,  and  was  convinced  of  an  extraordi-  to  tlie  happy  experience  of  all  former  ages  ? 
nary  providence  watching  over   those  that  led        Ver.  ii.  Fur  the  Lnrd  is  full  of  cotapasslon 

a   godly    life,  and  says,  "  i  have  been  young,  and  mercif^  and  forgheth  sins,  and  suvelli  in  tune- 

and  now  am  old,  and  yet  saw  I  never  the  righte-  of  ajjiictivn.']     As  afflictions  are  generally  occa- 

ous  forsaken,  nor    their   seed    begging    their  sioned  by  sins,  so  it  is  observable  here,  that  the 

bread,"  Psiil.  xxxvii.  35.  To  the  same  piirpos'e  a^iTK  oLf^x(\iutf  or  God's  forgiving  and  remitting- 

is  that.  Job  iv.  7-  "  Remember,  1  pray  tlice,  sins,  is  mentioned  first  in  order,  before  his  relea- 

who  ever  perished  being  innocent ;  or  where  sing  or  delivering  in  time  of  affliction.     And  so. 

were  the  righteous  entirely  cut  off?"  This  ob-  in  Hezekiah's  sickness,  when  the  prophet  is  sent 

servation  is  confirmed    by  an   enumeration  of  unto  him,  the   method  of  his  recovery  is  the 

particulars,  1   Alaccab.   ii.  31 — fil.  where  the  same,  Isa.  xxxviii.     Thus,  :j  Mac.  iii.  32.  and 

writer  instances  in  Abraham,  Joseph,  Phinees,  following  verses,   when    Heliodorus   had   been.. 

Joshua,  Caleb,  DavitI,  Eiias,  Daniel,  and  tlie  scourged   for   his   sacrilegious    enterprise,    the 

three  children;  and  then  concludes,  in  terms  priest  is  first  said   to  have  made  an  atonement, 

not  unlike  our  author's,  "Thus  consider  )e  and  God  thereupon  to  have  granted  him  life, 

throughout  all  ages,  that  none  that  put   their  See  also  Ecqles.  xxxviii.  9.  and  the  note  on  thai; 

trust  in  him  shall  be  evercome."     On  the  con-  place.     And  in  the  cures  wrought  by   Christ 

trary,  did  ever  any  rebel,  and  fight   against  himself,  we  find  that  the  forgiving   the  sick 

heaven,  and  prosper  ?  Consider  the  Jewish  na-  man's  sins,  "  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"' 

lioij   in  particular,  they  promised   themselves,  is  the  ordinary   preface  to  his  recovery.     See 

upon  the  death  of  the  righteous  heir,  that  the  Psal.  ciil.  3. 

inheritance  would  be  their  own,  and  yet  how  Yer.  12,  Woe l/e toJearfulJtear/s  .  .J  i.e.  such 
were  their  very  hopes  blasted  ?  Instead  of  se-  as  fall  away  in  time  of  persecution.  As  fear  is 
curing  their  title,  they  ruined  it ;  instead  of  an  often  recommended,  so  we  find  it  as  often  for- 
expected  greatness,  which  they  thought  would  bidden.  Unbehef  is  so  commonly  the  cause  of 
last  for  ever,  their  power  and  jurisdiction  had  fear,  and  fear  so  commonly  leads  to  unbelief, 
a  quick  and  fatal  period:  their  supposed  and  that  we  find  them  often  linked  together.  See 
boasted  right  to  the  divine  favour,  was  swaU  ver.  13.  and  Rev.  xxi.  8.  where  hiKel  ^  aV/rci  oc- 
lowed  up  of  vengeance;  their  patrimony  was  cur  together.  When  St  Peter  was  frighted  upon 
alienated,  and  transferred  to  the  Gtntile  world  ;  the  sea,  and  cried,  "  Lord,  save  me,"  as  he  wa? 
and  this  probably  by  a  wise  providence,  that  just  sinking  ;  although  it  was  a  good  prayer, 
tlie  Gentiles  might  dread  the  hke  ingratitude  yet  because  it  proceeded  from  carnal  fear  rather 
towards  God,  which  made  the  Jews  so  delpor-  than  faith,^  our  Saviour  presently  rebuked  him, 
able  an  instance,  and  such  a  dreadful  spectacle  "  Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt,  O  thou  of  little 
of  the  divine  vengeance.  And  hath  not  the  faith  .'"And  as  faint  heartedness  argues  want  of 
same  indignation  seized  upon  many  churches  of  faith  ;  so  patience  in  adversity,  the  fear  of  God, 
the  Gentiles  too  for  their  disobedience,  which  and  a  constant  reliance  upon  his  promises  and 
before  fell  so  heavy  upon  Jerusalem?  For  in  mercy,  are  inspired  and  strengthened  by  faith, 
what  a  sad  and  deplorable  condition  are  the  Some  copies  read,  w'ai  Kftflimdnrsart ;  and  such  a 
once  fiiinous  churches  of  Carthage,  and  the  rest  one  the  Vulgate  seems  to  have  followed,  ren- 
of  Africa?  And  hath  not  anti-christ  fixed  his  dering  we  dup/ici  curde ;  but  the  present  read- 
seat  in  the  temple  of  God,  even  in  the  once  ing  seems  preferable,  as  the  other  is  expressed  in 
venerable  seven  churches  of  Asia  ?  If  therefore  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  By  faint  hands 
no  favourite  church  or  people,  however  they  here,  we  may  understand  such  as  are  negligent 
might  presume  upon,  were  protected  by  their  and  slothful  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  wri- 
privileges,  none  ought  to  think  themselves  se-  ter  to  the  Hebrews,  using  the  same  expression, 


cure  ot  the  divine  favour  any  longer  than  tliey 
are  careful  to  do  his  will,  and  obey  his  com- 
mandments. What  a  fine  refiectiou  is  this  of 
our  author's  ?  And  what  a  noble  encoura're- 
ment  docs  it  contain  in  ihc  light  we  have  con- 
sidered it  in,  to  invite  men  to  obedience,  and 


advises  "  to  hft  up  the  hands  that  hang  down," 
Tx'c  wa.^ety.itixi x'^r-^'^t  ^nd  the  feeble  knees,  and  to 
make  straight  pdths  ;"  i.  e.  to  go  straight  for- 
ward in  the  paths  of  holiness.  See  also  J.erem. 
xlviii.  10. 

Ibid.  And  the  sinner  that  goeth  tico  ivays.^  i.  c. 
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Such  sinners  as  are  for  serving  two  masters,  God 
and  Mammon  ;  God  in  outward  appearance  and 
profession,  but  the  world  in  reaUty,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts.  God  abhors  such  hypo- 
crisy and  insincerity,  he  demands  the  whole 
heart,  and  undivided  affections.  He  hath  bought 
us,  says  St  Austin,  at  so  great  a  price,  to  make 
us  his  own,  and  to  exclude  any  partner,  "  Tanti 
emit,  ut  solus  possideat."  Tract,  ix.  in  Johan. 
And  thus  God  declares,  Zephan.  i.  5.  that  "  he 
will  cut  oft'  them  that  worship  the  host  of  hea- 
ven, them  that  worship  and  swear  by  the  Lord, 
and  that  swear  by  Malcham."  Such  a  double 
heart  had  the  people  of  Sepharvaim,  who  at  the 
same  time  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own 
gods,  ?  Kings  xxvii.  28,  29.  It  was  this  double- 
mindedness  which  Elijah  reproved,  when  he 
said  to  all  the  people,  "  How  long  halt  ye  be- 
tween two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  be  God,  fol- 
low him;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him,"  i  Kings 
xviii.  The  inconsistency  of  serving  two  such 
objects,  or  even  their  subsisting  together,  is  in- 
timated in  Dagon's  falling  down  before  the  ark, 
and  in  Moses's  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  Egyptians  unto  the  Lord,  Exod. 
viii.  26. 

Ver.  13.  fVoe  unto  him  that  is  faint-hearted, 
Jor  he  believeth  not,  therefore  nhall  he  nut  be  de- 
Jendcd.']  The  Vulgate  is  more  explicit,  "  Vae 
dissolutis  corde,  qui  non  credunt  Deo,  et  ideo 
non  protetjentur  ab  eo;"  i.e.  such  as  either  dis- 
believe God's  promises,  or  that  their  prayers 
«hall  be  heard  and  answered,  and  so  do  not  ask 
in  faith  without  wavering,  such  have  no  good 
reason  to  expect  God's  protection,  nor  will  they 
be  so  happy  to  find  it ;  whereas  the  Iiord  is  nigh 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  yea  all  such 
as  call  upon  him  faithfully,"  Psal.  cxlv.  18. 
But  the  promise  is  still  stronger  to  them,  Psal. 
xxxvii.  4o,  41.  "  The  salvation  of  the  righteous 
Cometh  of  the  Lord,  who  is  also  their  strength 
in  the  time  of  trouble  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  stand 
by  them  and  save  them,  he  shall  deliver  them 
from  the  ungodly,  and  shall  save  them,  because 
they  put  their  trust  in  him  ;"  where  the  repeti- 
tion is  not  idle  nor  superfiuous,  but  is  purposely 
introduced  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion.     The  Greek  is  still  more  observable  and 

full,  Hj  jSoiifl/ffef  auToTc  Ki/j>w,  x^  funtlxi  aurif,  f^ixeijai 
«i/T»c  i^  d/u(xflu>\ti>y.  Kj  cauei  axjTvi;,   on  nhTrtiai  W  avrov. 

If  even  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  think  an  injury 
done  them,  wlien  their  children  either  distrust 
or  refuse  to  apply  to,  or  depend  upon  them, 
how  much  greater  affront  is  offered  to  God, 
when,  after  so  many  tokens  of  his  goodness  to 


his  creatures,  and  of  his  readiness  and  power  to 
assist  them,  they  fix  their  dependence  else- 
where, and  seek  a  foreign  help  and  protection  ? 
Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  such  as  through 
a  distrust  of  God  have  recourse  to  unlawful 
means  for  their  safety,  or  place  too  much  de- 
pendence upon  any,  shall  find  themselves  dis- 
■appoiuted,  and  be  taken  in  their  own  craftiness. 
And  thus  Go  ',  by  his  prophet,  threatens  the 
rebellious  ch;ldrcn,  that,  "  instead  of  taking 
counsel  of  God,  strengthened  themselves  in  the 
strength  of  Pharaoh,  and  trusted  in  the  shadow 
of  Egypt ;  that,  the  strength  of  Egypt  should  be 
their  shame,  uiul  the  trust  in  the  shadow  of  £- 
gypt  their  confusion,"  Isa.  xxx.  2,  J. 

Ver.  14.  Woe  unto  ifon  thut  have  lost  patience^ 
and  what  wili  ye  do  xs>hen  the  Lord  sliu'l  visit 
yotiJ'}  i.  e.  "  Visit  your  offences  with  the  rod, 
and  your  sin  with  scoiuges."  The  Vulgate 
reaches  not  the  force  of  i-7iix.i7r}t<r^ot.i,  when  it 
renders  it  by  inspicere.  The  version  of  the  A- 
rabic  is  far  preferable,  "  Quid  facturi  estis, 
quum  vos  invaserit  judicium  ejus?"  And  Ju- 
nius, I  presume,  means  the  same  when  he  ren- 
ders "  Cum  animadvertet  Dominus."  The  sense 
may  either  be,  if  in  smaller  evils,  which  men 
have  at  any  time  brought  upon  you,  ye  have 
betrayed  great  impatience,  and  have  with  diffi- 
culty been  kept  from  revenge,  how  nill  ye  be 
able  to  support  yourselves  under  the  mighty 
and  avenging  hand  of  God,  or  stand  in  his  sight 
when  he  is  angry,  and  is  a  consuming  fire  ?  Or, 
according  to  Calniet,  what  answer  will  ye  be 
able  to  make  him,  who  have  disbelieved  his 
word,  and  disobeyed  his  commandments,  when 
inquisition  shall  be  made  about  your  faitl'  and 
practice  ?  The  Port  Royal  Comment  under- 
stands it  in  this  farther  sen^e,  of  being  weary  in 
well  doing,  not  going  on  with,  01  finishing  a 
course  well  and  happily  be^un  ;  the  sulleiiMg 
the  good  seed,  which  fell  neither  by  the  way- 
side, nor  on  stony  ground,  nor  umoiig  rhonis,  to 
bring  no  fruit,  at  length,  wtii  all  these  advan- 
tages, to  perfection,  through  a  want  of  perseve- 
rance, and  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing. 
Such  are  doubly  unhappy,  as  they  not  only  lose 
the  benefit  of  all  th<*  good  they  formerly  huve 
done,  but  will  moreover  be  punished  for  their 
apostacy  in  abandoning  God,  and  being  asham- 
ed of  his  service. 

Ver.  16.  yVkvy  that  love  ftim  shall  be  filled  xvith 
the  hncA  The  Vulgate  has  reidehuulin-  .^ve 
ipsius,  wliich  'heGeneAa  version  follows,"  liiey 
that  love  hiur  siia!'  1  .  iulfiUed  with  ids  law." 
Where  there  seems  a  small  mistake,  the  render- 
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iiig  probably  was  designed  to  be,  "  They  that 
love  him,  shall  be  fully  filled  with  his  law.""  Syr. 
"  Diligentes  cum  addisL  unt  legein  ipsius."  Arab. 
"  Atnici  ejas  exequuntur  volunlatem  ipsius;"  and 
Coverdale  is  to  the  same  ctTect,   "  They  that 
love  him,  shall  f.ilfil  his   law,"  i.   e.  they   will 
search  into,  and  study  his  law,  to  know  and  find 
out  his   will  i'roiXi  thence  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  engrave  on  their  hearts  t!ie  knowledge  of 
the  word  of  God,  because   they   sought  it  not 
merely  for  speculation,  but  to  practise  it,  not  for 
amusement  only,  but  to  be  improved  by  it,  not 
Slightly  or  superficially,  but  to  be  filled  with  it. 
Ver.  17,  18.    'fhet/  1  hat  tear  the  iA)r<l ivill pre- 
pare  their  hearts,  and  hiimhie  their  soiil.s  in  his 
sight,  saifhtg.   He  null  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
lAjrd,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  men  ;  Jar  as  his 
miijestij  is,  sous  his  mcnij.']     The  author  seems 
to  have  had  the  words  of  David  in   his  view, 
who  had  the  melancholy  option   of  three  great 
evils  which  threatened  him,   2   Sam.  xxiv.   14. 
"  I  am  in  a  great  strait ;    let    us  fall   into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  tor  his  mercies  are  great,  and 
let  us  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  men,"  especially 
as  the  context  relates  to  adversity.  The  Vulgate 
renders,  "  Si  poenitentiam  non  egerimus,  inci- 
demus  in  manus  Domini,"  i.  e.  into  the  hands 
or"  an  angry  God.     In  this  sense  the  words  re- 
spect Heb.  XX.  31.  and  indeed  ifi-ririfxii^x,  which 
is  more  properly  rendered  incidemus  than  inci- 
damits,  gives  some  countenance  to  this.  But  the 
reflection  in  the  following  part  of  the  verse,  with 
which  the  chapter  concludes,  plainly  determines 
for  the  first.    The  sense  of  the  whole,  as  it  stands 
connected,  is,  that,  as  terrible  as  God  is,  clothed 
with  majesty  and  power,  yet  there  is  this  plea- 
sing consideration,  that  his   power  is  tempered 
with  equity,  that  he  is  full  of  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness,  and  iheretore  to  rely  upon  his  good- 
ness,  and  submit  to  what  he   shall   appoint  by 
way  of  visitation  and  punishment,  is  far  prefer- 
able, than  to  trust  to  the  injvisiice,    malice,  and 
revengeful  passions  of  men,  whose  mercies  them- 
selves, as  they  are  falsely  called,  are  oiten  cruel. 
Whereas  all  the  dispensations  of  God  are  full  of 
tenderness ;  when  he  spares  us,  it  is  through  his 
mercy ;  when  he  threatens  or  punishes  us,  it  is 
with  a  merciful   intent  of  doing  us  good,  the 
comfortable  consideration  of  which  glorious  at- 
tribute, in  some  measure  disarms  his   thunder, 
and  makes  it  a  less  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.     It  was  the  dreadful 
majesty  of  God,  and  an  apprehension  of  his  fu- 
ture wrath,  which  determined  Susannah,  when 
straitened  on  every  side,  and  in  imminent  danger 


of  death,  or  sinning,  to  make  this  pious^  resolu- 
tion to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  elders,  rather 
than  sin  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  ver.  22,  23. 
The  power  of  God,  considered  abstractedly,  may 
fill  us  with  terror  ;  but  that  the  mercy  of  God  is 
as  infinite  as  his  majesty,  is  a  never  failing  spring 
of  comfort.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
will  help  us  to  conceive  aright  in  this  matter, 
see  Wisd.  xii.  i6.  where  ha  observes,  that  that 
power,  which  \n  men  is  the  foundation  of  in- 
justice and  oppression,  in  God  "  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  righteousness,  and  because  he  is  the  Lord 
of  all,  it  makes  him  to  be  gracious  unto  all." 
See  also  ver.  18.  and  the  note  upon  both. 

CHAP.     III. 

Ver.  2.  ^HE  Lord  hath,  given  the  father  honour 
over  the  children,  and  hath  a.nfirinedthe 
anthoiitif  of  the  mother  over  the  ,sww.]  /.  e.  he  hath 
enjoined  honour  to  be  paid  them  by  their  children, 
or  made  them  honourable  with  regard  to  tliem  ; 
and  thus  the  I  igurin  version,  "•  Oominus  pa- 
trem  liberis  honorabilem  reddidit."  His  will  is, 
that  their  children  should  render  them  reverence, 
honour,  and  obedience,  having  made  them  as  it 
were  his  representatives  on  earth,  and  his  su- 
preme aut^iority  is  in  some  sort  vested  and 
lodged  in  them,  to  instruct,  command,  reprove, 
or  punish  them.  Hence  some  have  asserted  an 
almost  absolute  authority  in  parents.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  anciently  and  even  under  the  old  law, 
the  parents  had  a  power  to  sell  their  children, 
Exod.  xxi.  7  if  they  themselves  were  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty  ;  and  in  some  cases  had  a 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Kf/inf 
fj.Afoc,  which  the  margin  renders,  judgment,  and 
the  Vulgate,  judicium,  and  our  translators  more 
properly,  uullioritt/,  is  a  Hebraism,  for  slia/>liat 
in  that  language  signifies  both  to  judge  and  t© 
rule. 

Ver.  3.  Whoso  honourcth  his  father,  mafseth  an 
atonement  for  his  sins.']  Our  version  follows  a 
copy  which  read  i^ihxaKiUi,  as  the  Alex.  MS  also 
has  it ;  but  in  most  editions  it  is  iiiAoiatTat,  peccuta 
expiabit,  i.  e.  shall  obtain  remission  and  forgive- 
ness of  his  own  sins  when  he  prayeth  ;  and  thus 
St  Ambrose,  quoting  these  words,  expounds 
i^i\(i<7t1oLi ,  in  die  Orationis  sua  exaudietur,  as  in  ver, 
5.  The  Tigurin  version  has,  votorum  (juotidia- 
Horuin  compos  ejit,  which  perhaps  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Vulgate,  in  oralione  diernm  exaudietur. 
Some  understand  this  of  the  father's  sins,  that  a 
dutiful  son  will  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
father's  sins.  But  the  first  sense  I  think  prefer- 
able. 
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Ver.  4.  And  he  that  honourelh  his  mother,  is  as  Ver.  6.  He  that  honoureth  Ids  fallwr  shall  have 
one  that  laifeth  up  treasure.'^  i.  e.  He  layeth  up  a  a  long  life.'\  This  may  eilher  be  strictly  taken 
store  of  good  deeds  to  recommend  him  to  God's    according  to  the  promise  in  tiie  fifth  command- 


favour  and  blessing.  Sec  i  Tim.  vi.  19.  Tob. 
iv.  9.  where  i-m^wxvfiloy  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
It  has  been  observed  by  learned  men,  that  hu- 
man laws  generally  provide  only  that  due  re- 
gard and  honour  be  given  by  children  to  their 
fathers,  but  take  no  notice  of  the  mother,  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  Persian  laws  mentioned  by 


ment,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  earth,  whicli 
the  Lord  thy  God  givclh  thee  ;"  or  it  may 
mean,  since  long  life  is  promised  to  the  obser- 
vance of  God's  other  commandincr.ts  likewise, 
that  dutiful  children  shall  in  general  be  bless- 
ed.    Long  life   being  counted   a   blessing,   is 


Aristotle,  the  Roman  ones  recited  in  the  digests  therefore  in  Scripture  frequently  used  <or  it. 
and  constitutions,  and  in  several  passages  of  the  And  the  Jews  understood  it  no  otherwise,  than 
Greek  philosophers,  which  occur  in  Epictetus  of  being  in  general  blessed, 
and  Simplicius ;  all  which  consult  only  the  ho-  Ibid.  And  he  that  is  obedient  unto  the  Lord 
nour  of  the  father.  But  God  in  his  law  takes  shall  be  a  comjort  unto  his  mother. '\  i.  c.  He 
care  to  preserve  a  just  reverence  to  both  the  that  obeys  God's  commandment  in  this  parti- 
parents  equally,  as  the  persons  whose  ministry  cular,  will  comfort,  support,  and  succour  his 
he  uses,  to  bring  a  young  generation  into  the  mother  under  any,  or  all  the  burl  liens  and  ne- 
world.  See  Grotius  in  Decal.  Prov.  i.  8.  And  cessities  of  life,  particularly  will  be  tender  of,, 
this  wise  author,  like  another  Solomon,  bred  up  and  provide  for  her  in  her  old  age,  when  she  is 
under  the  sarrte  divine  institution,  presses  the  helpless:  For  so  1  would  understand  atx^awtt 
duty  owing  to  both  very  largely  in  the  first  six-  /ji>{](fx  auri,  and  in  this  sense  aiaVauj*;  is  proba- 
teen  verses  of  this  chapter.  bly  taken,  Philemon,  ver.  20.     Or  it  may  mean 

Ver.  5.  Whoso  honoiireth  his  father,  shall  have  that  a  virtuous  good  child  will  be  a  blessing, 
jotf  of  his  Oicn  children.'\  i.  e.  God  shall  bless  and  occasion  much  joy  to  his  mother.  Thus 
that  man  with  a  numerous  posterity,  who  pays  Homer  introduces  Hector  embracing  his  son 
the  reverence  and  respect  due  to  his  own  pa-  Astyanax  and  praying  that  he  may  prove  vir- 
rents  ;  and  thus  the  Arabic  takes  it,  "  Qui  pa-  tuous,  and  may  be  a  comfort  to  his  mother, 
trem  suum  honore  afFecerit,  multos  habebit  fill-  X'^i*'^  ^'  ^f"*  /^x1>ij'-  The  Oriental  versions  un- 
os  ;"  or,  God  will  give  such  a  one  obedient  and  derstand  the  place  of  the  reward  which  attends 
dutiful  children;  who,  by  tiieir  discreet  conduct,  such  obedience.  Syr.  "  Optime  meretur  de 
and  religious  behaviour,  will  be  a  joy  and  com-  Deo,  qui  matrem  honorat ;"  and  Arab.  "•  Op- 
fort  to  him.  The  Greek  has  only  in  general,  tiraum  erit  prucmium  ejus  propter  obedientiara 
tuffar%7il(xi  tTf)  TExco/f ;    our  translators  properly    matri  impensam." 

enough  insert  the  words,  his  07i-n,  and  the  Sy-  Ver.  7-  -fJe  that  feareih  the  Lord. . .  .will do 
riac  confirms  their  sense,  jucundilatem  percipiet  service  unto  his  parents,  as  to  his  wasters.}  i.  e. 
e  fliis  suis.  They  will  prove  to  him  such,  as  He  will  behave  himself  towards  them  with  the 
he  himself  was  to  his  own  parents,  "  Upon  fear  of  a  servant,  as  well  as  the  reverence  of  a 
the  same  account  and  grounds,  says  a  very  child.  See  Luke  xv.  29-  Mab  iii-  17.  Gal. 
learned  prelate,  that  any  one  expects  obcdi-  iv.  1.  Phil.  ii.  2:^.  Fathers  and  mothers  Ijave 
ence  from  his  own  children,  he  must  know  that  aright  over  their  children  by  giving  tiiem  birth, 
he  ought  to  pay  it  to  his   parents  likewise,    superior  to  what  masters  have  over  their  slaves 


And  where  is  the  parent  that  does  not  think  it 
reasonable  that  his  children  should  obey  him 
even  against  their  inclinations,  and  prefer  his 
wisdom  and  exi)erience  to  their  own  wills  and 
weak  understandings,  and  trust  to  his  affec- 
tion, love,  and  favour,  rather  pursue  their  own 
humours  ?"  Fleetwood's  llel.  Dut.  p.  26.  It 
was  a  wise  saying  therefore  which  is  recorded 
of  the  philosopher  Thales,  "  Such  a  behaviour 


by  purchase.  The  one  is  fouii/ded  on  force  and 
necessity  ;  the  other  on  nature,  and  those  num- 
berless obligations,  which  children  owe  to  tii«;ia 
that  were  the  cause  of  their  coming  into  the 
world  ;  for  next  unto  God  they  are  the  authors 
of  their  being  and  existence,  health,  power,  and 
ail  the  advantages  either  of  body  or  soul  which 
tliey  possess.  A  slave  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, lixod.  xxi.  21.  is  the  money  of  his  ma.ster» 


as  you  shew  to  your  parents,  such  expect  from  but  children  are  the' blood  and  substance  of 

your  own  children,"  wc  ar  if«V«{  Hwe/iyv  t»T(  yo-  their  parents.     A  sbivc  owes  his  labour  and 

ttuffi,  Tvc  auri(  71  foeli^y  ^uri^ivZi  rUtut.     Apad.  service  to  his  master;  but  children  revertnce, 

Laert.  1.  i.  love,  gratitude,  succour,  and  all  the  kind  re- 
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turns  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make,  state,  and  have  the  same  interest  In  their  good 
Calmet  in  loc.  Anciently  the  authority  of  the  and  welfare  ;  and  therefore  in  reason  and  gra- 
parent  over  the  child  was  almost  absolute ;  the  titude  the  children  are  obliged  to  make  no  dif- 
Koman  lawgivers  put  children  while  in  the  pa-  ference  between  the  parents  in  their  obedience 
rent's  power,  in  the  same  capacity  with  slaves;  to  them.  See  note  on  chap.  vii.  27.  Tijuar, 
the  parents  were  masters  of  them,  and  all  they  which  our  translators  here  render  hojiour,  sig- 
had,  till  they  wt-re  emancipated,  as  slaves  are,  nifies  more  when  applied  to  parents, it  compre- 
and  had  not  only  power  to  expose,  or  sell  them,  hends  likewise  the  duty  of  maintaining  them, 
but  in  certain  cases  to  put  them  to  death.  Sim-  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  St  Paul,  1  Tim. 
plicius  in  Epictet.  "But  these  are  privileges  v.  3.  17.  And  what  St  Matthew  expre^s^s,^(.|MI1 
which  do  not  naturally  or  reasonably  attend  r/^ijo-yToc  Traltfa;  in  St  Mark  is,  xVItj  a^/t^t  auVir  wSey 
the  parent's  authority  and  relation  ;  and  there-  ■yrciwa.i  ra  iralfi,  where  ^ctetr,  answers  to  a'/afisTro/w. 
fore  there  is  great  abatement  to  be  made  from  Ver.  <).  The  blessing  of  the  father  establishes 
all  arofuments  that  conclude  only  from  customs  ihe  houses  of  children,  but  the  curse  oj  the  mother 
and  usages,  though  of  wise  and  civilized  peo-  rooteth  out  foundations.']  The  prayer  of  a  parent 
pic.  The  custom  and  practice  of  the  Jews,  procures  the  blessing  of  God  upon  such  duti- 
and  all  the  eastern  nations  indeed,  sufficiently  tul  children  as  have  been  careful  to  pay  that 
evidence  the  power  and  authority  that  parents  honour  and  reverence  which  religion  and  na- 
excrciscd  in  the  disposal  of  their  children  ;  but  ture  require  from  them  ;  their  blessing  is  as  an 
they  do  not  shew  the  reasonableness  of  such  inheritance,  or  an  estate  to  their  children,  tho' 
authority,  nor  is  it  of  the  law  of  nature  so  to  they  should  have  nothing  else  to  leave  them, 
do."  Fleetwood's  Rcl.  Dut.  p.  45.  Lactan-  But  such  as  by  their  disobedience  provoke  their 
tius's  Observation  is  close  to  the  present  pur-  parents,  and  thereby  draw  down  their  curse 
pose,  "  Dominum  eundem  esse  qui  sit  pater,  upon  them,  have  felt  the  terrible  effect  of  it 
etiam  Juris  Civilis  ratio  demonstrat ;  quisenim  upon  them,  and  their  posterity.  History  fur- 
poterat  filios  cducare,  nisi  habeat  in  COS  Domini  nishes  but  too  many  examples  of  misfortunes 
potcstatem  ?"  Lib.  iv.  3.  And  thus  St  Jerom  brought  upon  children  by  the  imprecation  of 
to  Gaudentia,  concerning  the  education  of  her  parents.  The  most  ancient  wc  meet  with  is 
child,  "  Amet  te  ut  Parentem,  subjicatur  ut  that  of  Noah  upon  his  younger  son  Canaan, 
Dominae:"  So  Plautus,  "  mater  tu,  eadem  &  "Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  servants  shall 
hcra  es."  And  in  another  place,  "  tuis  servivi  he  be  unto  his  brethren  ;"  which  was  according- 
servitutem  imperils,  Pater."  Asinar.  ly  fulfilled,  as  the  learned  agree  many  ages  af- 
Ver.  8.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  both  in  terwards  ;  and  of  how  great  importance  a  good 
xnord  and  deed,  thai  a  blessing  tnaij  come  upon  tltee  and  dutiful  behaviour  towards  parents  is,  we 
from  them.]  The  Vulgate  adds,  4  ?«  omni  pati-  may  learn  from  (he  happy  consequences  of  the 
entia,  i.e.  by  submitting  patiently  to  tlieir  a-  patriarchal  benedictions,  which  God  so  con- 
nimadversions  and  chastisements.  Kai  r'r.t  funH^ii  iirmed  by  his  providence  in  the  event,  that  it 
is  omitted  in  many  Greek  copies,  as  it  is  also  might  powerfully  prevail  upon  children  to  ho- 
by  the  Vulgate,  and  Oriental  versions  ;  the  nour  and  obey  their  parents,  and  not  do  any 
Complut.  has  it,  which  our  translators  follow,  thing  whereby  they  may  come  in  danger  of  in- 
and  Grabc  has  inserted  it  from  thence.  And  curring  their  displeasure  and  imprecation. — 
very  properly  is  the  mother  not  only  mention-  With  this  expectation  and  view  Isaac  blessed 
ed,  but  joined  as  to  equal  reverence,  that  she  Jacob,  and  Jacob  the  twelve  ])atriarchs.  Ja- 
niay  not  seem  to  be  slighted  or  over-looked  on  cob's  care  in  particular  not  to  offend  his  father, 
account  of  her  sex,  which  inclines  them  gene-  and  thereby  bring  on  him  his  curse,  is  very  re- 
rally  to  more  tenderness  for  their  offspring,  niarkable,  and  is  an  example  to  all  children  not 
The  Scripture  in  many  places,  Exod.  xxi.  15,  to  make  light  of  a  parent's  displeasure.  "  My 
17.  Deut.  xxi.  1^.  xxviii.  16,  Exod.  xx.  en-  father,  (says  he,)  peradventure  will  I'cel  nie, 
joins  the  same  duty  to  be  paid  to  the  one  as  and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver,  and  1 
the  other.  And  there  is  indeed  equal  reason  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not  a  bless- 
in  most  cases  why  it  should  be  so,  and  in  some  ing,"  Gen.  xxvii.  12.  And  is  not  the  parent's 
greater.  The  mothers  undergo  most  sorrow  curse,  which  Jacob  so  much  dreaded,  when  for- 
and  pain  for  them,  bear  all  the  fatigue  and  ced  from  a  parent  by  undutifuluess  and  ill  u- 
trouble  of  their  infancy  and  childhood,  attend  sage,  as  strong  and  fatal  now  as  Ixjrmerly,  and 
and  do  all  tiiey  can  for  them  in  that  helpless  our  author's  observation   as  apjilicable    to  all 
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persons  at  this  time,  as  heretofore  to  a  Jew  and 
his  children  ?  St  Austin  mentions  a  most  nic- 
laucholv  instance  ol"  ten  children,  who  were 
cursed  by  tlieir  mother,  all  at  whom  for  many 
years  felt  the  effect  of  her  imprecation,  by  a 
continual  tremblinj^  of  all  their  lirabs,  De  Ci- 
vil. Dei,  I.  xxii.  c.  8. 

Ver.  10.  Glortf  not  in  the  (flshoitovr  of  Ihij  fa- 
thei\  for  lluf  futhei-* s  dishonour,  ix  no  g/uri/  unto 
theej]  St  Clirysostum,  quoting  this  passage, 
illustrates  it  by  the  instance  of  Cham,  who  ex- 
)K)sed  his  father's  shame  and  nakedness.  "  Chil- 
dren ought  t(»  be  exceeding  careful  to  conceal 
the  faults  and  miscarriages  of  their  pai-ents  ;  the 
same  piety  would  have  endeavoured  to  cover 
Noah's  cruelty  or  injustice,  had  he  been  guilty 
of  them,  that  was  so  cajeful  to  conceal  his 
nakedness  and  folly  ;  for  they  are  also  the  shame 
and  nakedness  of  a  man's  understanding;  and 
such  infirmities  being  no  less  dishonourable 
than  those  of  the  body,  the  like  caution  should 
be  used  in  not  discovering  or  exposing  them." 
Fleetwood's  Rel.  Dat.  p.  77.  Aluch  less  should 
any  assume  the  liberty  to  throw  reflections  up- 
on a  parent,  to  render  him  little  and  despicable 
in  the  esteem  of  others.  We  meet  with  and 
detest  this  behaviour  in  Absalom,  who  labour- 
ed to  depreciate  David  his  father  in  the  sight 
uf  his  people,  and  to  undermine  and  weaken 
him  in  their  good  opinion  and  favour.  "  For 
when  any  man  that  had  a  controvei-sy  came  to 
tiie  king  for  judgment,  Absalom  said  to  hun. 
There  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear 
thee  ;  O  that  1  was  made  judge  in  the  land,  I 
would  do  to  every  man  right  arrd  justice."  And 
by  this  intriguing  and  insinuating  address,  he 
iitole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel,  9  Sam.  xv. 
i?,  6.  i'his  in  any  other  was  criminal,  in  a  son, 
quite  unnatural.  There  is  that  near  relation 
and  intimacy  between  parents  and  children, 
that  nothing  can  affect  the  welfare  or  honour  of 
the  former,  without  being  communicated  to, 
and  descending  upon  the  latter,  the  branches 
will  in  proportion  share  in  the  good  or  ill  con- 
dition f)f  the  root  ;  if  this  sickens,  they  of 
course  wither.  Or  the  sense  may  be  according 
to  Calpiet,  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  and 
©riginal,  for  this  is  a  reflection  upon  thy  pa- 
frcnts,  and  in  conse<j;iience  a  blot  upon  thine 
•vvn  self.  Alexander  the  Great  thought  him- 
self more  than  mortal,  and  was  ashamed  to 
pass  any  longer  for  the  son  of  Philip  ;,  but  when 
be  claimed  Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father,  he 
paid  so  indillcreiit  a  comj)hmcnl  to  the  honesty 


of  his  mother  Olymptas,  as  to   render  even  his 
own  birth  tainted,  and  suspicious. 

Ver.  12,  13.  Mif  son,  help  thtf  fntkrr  in  Hi 
age,  and  s^rieve  him  not  as  lung  as  he  liveth  ;  and 
if  his  understanding  fail,  hctve  patience  with  him.^ 
Though  old  age  is  generally  attended  with  a 
number  of  iniinnities,  yet  neither  any  weak- 
ness of  body,  or  dtc'ay  of  sense  and  reasoru 
give  any  right  to  a  chih!  fo  despise  his  parents. 
With  regard  to  their  chddren,  tUey  jlways  sus- 
tain a  character  that  demands  respect,  whid* 
neither  age,  nor  its  attendant  evils  can,  or  ought 
to  diminish.  And  particularly  in  the  last  stage 
of  life,  when  thej'  are  helpless,  and,  as  it  were, 
infants  a  second  time,  tliev  demand  all  that 
care,  compas.sion,  and  tenderness  at  their  chil- 
dren's hands,  wh.en  they  are  going  out  of  the 
world,  which  they  themselves  happily  expe- 
rienced from  their  parents  at  their  first  coujing 
into  it.  All  the  ancient  iihiiosophers  give  the 
same  lesson  as  our  autlior  :  Plato  says,  that  he 
that  has  in  his  house  a  fatl>er  or  mother  ttit 
feebled  with  age,  ought  to  regard  them  as  a 
treasure,  and  to  be  assured  that  they  can  never 
want  a  tutelar  deity  so  long  as  they  continue 
with  them,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  them.  De 
Legibus  Hesiod  observes,  tliat  the  gods  will 
certainly  punish  the  ill-usage  of  an  aged  pa- 
rent, by  some  great  calamity  inflicted  on  the 
child.  £fy.  X,  'H/<€f.  ver,  ^.  Mess,  du  Port 
Royal  in  their  Comment,  on  the  place,  proper- 
ly observe,  tlvat  what  is  said  by  our  author  of 
the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  is  very  applicable  to 
our  spiritual  ones,  we  should  resjject  their  per- 
sons, revere  their  authority,  and  cover  even  their 
personal  defects  and  failings. 

Ibid.  And  despite  him  mot,  zshen  thou  art  in 
thj  full  strength. "^  W  Ttiisyjleyyi  ct.  We  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  reverence  to  an  aged  pa- 
rent in  the  behaviour  of  Joseph  to  an  old  blind 
decrepit  father,  when  he  himself  was  in  the  high- 
est point  of  strength,  glory,  and  power.  Gen. 
xlviii.^  Nor  is  the  behaviour  of  Jacob,  then  in 
his  prime,  towards  his  aged  sire,  Isaac;  his 
pains  and  quickness  to  oblige  him,  by  getting 
the  venison,  and  making  savoury  meat,  such 
as  his  father  loved,  thereby  to  win  his  favour, 
and  obtain  his  blessing,  less  to  be  admired.  Gen. 
xxvii.  Calmet  understands  by  isx^i,  riches  and 
poller;  and  then  the  sense  is,  if  thou  art  more- 
rich,  more  powerful,  more  honoured,  more  vi- 
gorous and  healthful  than  thy  fatJier,  despise 
not  his  weakness,  obscurity,  or  poverty.  The 
The  marginal  reading,  "  in  all  thine  ability," 
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may  seem  to  comprise  all  these,  but  the  first 
seems  ftivoured  by  the  context.  That  hx'Jf  is 
often  taken  in  this  Book,  in  tlie  sense  of  ric/ws, 
see  ch.  ix.  9.  which  our  translators  render, 
"  Give  not  thy    soul  unto   a   woman  to  set  her 

foot  upon  thy  Sul)StanCC,"  i-riCKrai  itti  riir  hy(yi  <r<s, 

&c.  xiv.  13.  xxviii.  11.  xliv.  6.  xlv.  8,  12.  and 
then  the  sense  and  expressioii  here  will  be  equi- 
valent to  that  ill  ch.  XXXvii.  6.  ^^  a'^^i^o^Wf  aJrv 
e»  ^^frjuasi  ffn,  "  be  not  unmindful  of  liim  in  thy 
riches.^'  Grotius  thinks  that  there  is  an  elip- 
sis  here,  and  makes  the  sense  to  be,  "  Endea- 
vonr  ir  womti  n  /<r;^ui,  vvitli  all  thy  power,  and  as 
much  as  possible,  not  to  despise,  or  any  way 
bring  thy  father  into  di^^giace,  nor  through  any 
inisconducl  be  the  occasion  of  grief  to  him,  by 
slighting  Ins  advice,  and  acting  contrary  to  it." 
And  so  Junius,  "  Honorem  habe  omnibus 
viribns  tnis,"  and  refei-s  to  Gen.  xxxiii.  10.  as 
a  parallel  cllip-is:  And  the  Tigurin  version  is 
to  the  same  effect,  "  llhun  asjiernari  summo 
cave  studio." 

Ver.  1+.  For  f he  relieving  of  ihif  Jnther  shcU 
tHit  he  furgotten.'\  ixtn^iwJfM  valfof.  Syr.  "  Be- 
nignitas  in  palrem  ])ra?stita."  The  kind  and 
charitable  rehef  of  a  parent,  by  attending  upon 
him  in  his  feeble  estate,  or,  if  need  so  require, 
occasionally  suppKing  him  with  necessaries, 
will  be  fo  far  from  being  over- looked  or  forgot- 
ten by  God,  that  he  will  bear  the  good  deed  in 
remembrance  to  reward  it  suitably.  Homer 
mentions  it  as  a  calamitous  circumstance  in  the 
death  of  a  yonng  hero,  that  h*  was  cut  off  in 
his  bloom,  before  he  had  made  any  retribution 
to  his  parents  for  their  care  and  support  of 
him, 

6f iVis  ^Am;  diriiuxt. 

And  it  was  a  wise  and  noble  institution  of  So- 
lon, the  great  Athenian  lawgiver,  which  de- 
creed, that  any  child  that  refused  or  neglected 
to  support  his  parents,  when  their  age  or  in- 
firmities called  for  assistance,  should  be  branded 
with  infamy,  and  deprived  of  all  the  privileges 
of  society. 

Ibid.  And  instead  of  sim  it  shall  be  added  to 

buiid  tfiec  up.'\       Kf   d/i'i  afiUfTior    TrfojctKiKolo/ntliwiJoi.i 

••».  Our  translators  have  rendered  'his  passage 
very  imperfectly  and  obscurely  ;  dtri  signifies 
here  for  or  againat^  rather  than  insleud.  They 
have  made  the  like  mistake  in  the  rendering  of 
this  preposition.  Wisdom  vii.  10.  see  note  on 
that  place.  By  sins  some  undcryland  licre  the 
nimi>hment  due  to  them,  and  thus  it  is  used 
Isaiah  xl.  2.     And  indeed  I  the  less  incline  to. 


understand  this  of  sins  properly  so  called,  as 
they  are  mentioned,  ver.  3.  and  15.  of  thia^ 
cha|)ter,  and  such  a  tautology  could  not  be 
justified.  Others  by  sinSt  understand  the  im- 
perfections and  fHilings  of  the  parents,  and  thus 
the  Vulgate,  "  pro  peccato  matris  restituituc 
tibi  bonum,"  i.  e.  for  the  peevishness,  impa- 
tience, and  morosciiess  of  your  mother,  which 
you  have  j)assed  over  and  submitted  to,  a 
proportionable  and  ad<H]uate  compensation  and 
recompence  shall  be  made  you  by  God.  Others 
expound  it  of  the  personal  sins  of  the  children- 
themselves,  that,  by  such  acts  of  kindivss  and 
charity  done  to  their  parents,  they  shall  cover 
and  blot  out  the  multitude  of  their  sins,  wiiich 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic,.  "  be- 
iieficium  in  Patrem  non  deletur,  imo,  deletur 
per  illud  inuititudo  peccatorum.''  According 
to  Grotius  the  meaning  is,  His  (the  dutiful: 
child's)  house  shall  be  built  again  ;  God  shall 
bless  him  with  a  nurnerons  and  flourishing  po- 
sterity, who  shall  be  a  comfort  through  their 
piety  and  good  conduct.  In  Scripture,  build- 
ing a  man's  house  is  a  known  metajihor  for 
raising  up  children.  See  Gen.  xvi.  2.  Exod.  i.. 
21.  Dent.  xxv.  [).  Kuth  iv.  1  I.  Psal.  cxxvii.  1. 

Ver.  \5.  In  the  duif  of  thine  ajftiction  it  shall 
be  remembered ;  thij  sins  also  shall  melt  uicuif  as 
the  ice  in  tite  fair  marm  li^euther.^  i.  e.  Such  an 
instance  of  piety  shall  be  remembered  to  thy 
advantage,  or  God  himself  aVautxff^mlai  ay,  shall 
remember  tlice.  He  will  not  only  bless  obe- 
dient children  here,  but  Ik  will  bless  them  with, 
heavenly  blessings,  of  vshich  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, with  all  the  beauty  and  ft;rtility  thereof, 
was  but  a  tiiint  type  and  shadow.  The  latter 
clause  ui  luiij.  'nri  ■araftlv,  \s  not  literally,  nor  in- 
deed rightly  translated.  The  true  rendering 
of  the  Greek  either  is.  Thy  sins  shall  be  no 
more,  as  the  mildness  of  the  weather  ceaseth 
in  a  hard  frost  ;  and  thus  Drusius  translates  : 
Or  thy  sins  shall  melt  away,  as  ice  does  when 
fine  weather  comes  upon,  or  after  a  frost ;  and 
so  Junius  takes  it.  The  sense  also  of  the  Ara- 
bic is  full  and  clear,  "  In  afflictione  eril  tibi 
adjutor,  pelletque  a  te  mala,  qnoinodo  pellitur 
frigus  veliementia  caloris." 

Ver.  16.  He  tlialjorsaketh  Jus  father,  is  as  a 
blasphemer.'\  By  some  of  the  ancient  lawgivers 
parciits  are  styled  a  sort  of  earthly  gods,  and 
by  Philo  they  are  expressly  called  so,  de  decal. 
And  tlierefore  to  offend  against  their  authority, 
and  much  more  to  disregard,  desert,  or  injure 
them,  ir,  not  improperly  here  made  a  species  of 
blasphemy  :  or  the  sense  may  be,  according 
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to  that  of  the  old  Greek  poet,  He  tliat  reviles 
or  injures  his  father,  shews  a  disposition  wicked 
enough  to  blaspheme  even  the  Deity. 

Ti)>  M;  T<  9«a>  tr(tfCiXt]»  /3A«T^i|u/ar.  Mtnafld. 

Our  autlior  uses  a  variety  of  arguments  to  en- 
force the  duty  of  reverence  to  parents  ;  Tirinus 
reckons  up  no  less  than  thirteen  urged  by  him 
in  these  few  verses. 

Ver.  1 7.  Go  071  tvith  thi/  business  /?/  ineekness, 
so  shult  thou  be  beloved  of  him  that  is  tipprovedJ^ 
vwi  aV9^uV«  hxlQ'  I.  e.  by  all  wortliy  and  good 
men,  sitch  as  are  themselves,  for  the  like  good 
qualities,  beloved  both  of  God  and  men.  The 
Vulgate  renders,  "  Super  hominuni  gloriain 
diligeris,"  from  a  copy  probably  which  had  wVtf 
which  the  Oriental  versions  seem  also  to  have 
followed,  and  to  have  mistaken  the  sense  of 
Stxlif,  when  they  expound  it  by  "  prae  viro  mu- 
nera  largiente."  That  of  our  translators  is 
more  just  and  proper.  We  have  avd(U7r»iliKloi 
to  the  same  sense,  chap.  ii.  5.  see  also  Luke 
IV.  94.  and  Acts  x.  35.  0  i(yxlojutvoi  S/xa/o^-uVnc, 
XtxToc  avru  kiv  which  dift'ers  not  much  from  the 
expression  before  us.  As  the  author  begins 
here  a  new  subject  about  modesty  and  humili- 
ty, some  copies  begin  here  a  new  chapter. 

Ver.  18.  The  greater  thou  art,  the  more  humble 
thifself.']  oVm  At'-yaf  «.  Vulg.  Quanta  Magnus  es, 
which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  as  that 
is  of  the  Hebrew,  which  having  neither  com- 
parative or  superlative  degree  to  compare  things 
by,  makes  use  always  of  the  positive.  There 
are  two  instances  of  this  construction   together 

in  the  0,  Psal.  CXviii.  8,  9,  oiyx^h  'nnTroi^ha.i  iTTi 
Ku^iot,    «'    TmroMrai   It     a.r9fU7ror,'^-ayxdor   iKTriXttv   tTri 

Ki/'f/oc,  yj  ihTTiXc-iy  t-r  afxy(n,  vvhich  the  Latin  inter- 
preter is  servile  in  following ;  but  the  Chaldee, 
St  Jerom,  and  our  version,  rightly  render  by 
the  comparative.  See  also  the  like,  Matth.  xviii. 
8,9.  and  Glass.  PhiloL  Sac.  Can.  18.  This  fine 
sentiment  is  worthy  of  the  gospel,  says  Calmet. 
Though  the  heathen  philosophers  knew  a  great 
number  of  moral  virtues,  humility  was  never 
well  understood  or  practised  by  them  ;  they 
could  talk  plausibly  of  despising  glory,  honours, 
riches,  &.c.  but  found  it  difficult  or  disagreeable 
to  exert  such  self-denial.  True  humility,  which 
consists  in  the  contempt  of  ourselves,  and  a  de- 
ference to  others,  is  no  where  taught,  or  so  well 
inspired  as  by  wisdom  or  religion.  It  is  this 
shews  us  our  weakness,  imperfection,  and  naked- 
ness, and  the  value  which  we  ought  to  set  upon 
the  worth  of  others.  St  Ambrose  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  our  author,  "  Mensura  hu- 


militatis  cuique,  ex  mensura  ipsiusmagnitudinis 
data  est."  De  Virginit.  chap.  xxxi.     The  mea- 
sure  of  our  humility  must  correspond  with  that 
of  our  elevation,  as  a  tree  shoots  its  roots  down- 
wards in   proportion  to  the   spreading   of  the 
branches  upwards.  The  higher  we  are  advanced, 
the  more  have  we  to  fear  from  pride.     "  If  hu- 
mility does  not  go  before,  accompany,  and  fol- 
low all  the  good  actions  we  do,  if  it  is  not  the 
end  which  we  propose,  the  guide  we  follow,  and 
the  weight  to  balance,  or  rather  sink  us,  pride 
will  take  away  the  merit  of  our  best  actions," 
Aug.  ad   Dioscor.  Epist.  118.     It  will  ever  be 
the  greatest  glory  of  Titus  Vespasian  above  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  that  he  was  mould- 
ed by  his  august  station   and  dignity  from  the 
worse  to  the  better,  from  being  a  very  arbitrary 
and  proud  person,  to  be  as  eminently  mild  and 
humble.     The  reflection  of  our  author  is  finely 
exemplified  in  the  parable  of  the  trees,  Judg.  ix. 
8.    The  olive,  fig-tree,  and  vine,  being  desired 
by  the  trees  to  be  respectively  king  over  thera, 
content  with  their  native  sweetness  and  fruit, 
modestly  refused  the  offer,  vvhich  the  bramble 
was  ambitious  to  accept.     The  moral  of  which 
is,   that  the  more  noble  any  one  is  by  birth  or 
education,  the  more  lowly  and  contented  will 
he  be  with  his  lot  and  station,  the  freer  from 
envy,  pride,  and  ambition,  the  stain  of  base  and 
mean  souls. 

Ver.  19.  Mysteries  are  revealed  unto  the  meek.'] 
This  is  a  weighty  reason  for  the  practice  of  hu- 
mility ;  for  the  truth  of  the  observation  here 
made,  see  Psal.  xxv.  8.  where  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  Them  that  are, meek,  those  he  will  teach  his 
way;"  and  again,  ver.  13.  "  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will 
shew  them  his  covenant."  It  is  particularly 
true  of  Moses,  that  as  no  body  was  more  meek 
than  he,  so  none  had  more  favours,  or  more 
frequent  communications  with  God  than  he. 
And  our  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples  upon  ac- 
count of  their  humility,  "  To  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  thekingdomofGod,"Luke 
viii.  10.  And  in  another  place,  "  Thou  hast  hid 
these  things,"  i.  e.  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel, 
"  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed' 
them  unto  babes,"  Matlh.  xi.  25.  Where  babes, 
or  such  as  have  humble  sentiments,  are  opposed 
to  cunroi,  OX  such  as  Were  self-sufficient  and  wise 
in  their  own  conceits.  The  humble  soul  is 
God's  temple,  and  the  man  upon  whom  he  de- 
lights to  look,  and  in  whom  he  is  pleased  to 
dwell,  is  one  of  a  poor  and  contrite  spirit,  "  who 
trembles  at  his  word,"  Isa.  Ixvi.  t,  2.     And  so 
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St  Paul,  "  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh," 
but  the  seemingly  foolish  and  base,  "  the  de- 
spised things  of  the  world  are  chosen  of  God," 
I  Cor.  i.  26.  This  whole  verse  is  wanting  in 
several  copies,  and  in  the  Vulgate  and  Oriental 
versions, 

Ver.  20.  The  pmcer  of  the  Lordis  great,  and  he 
i9  honoured  oj  the  lozclfi. . .]  All  greatness  com- 
pared to  that  of  God  is  meanness,  but  great  as 
he  is,  he  regards  the  meek  and  lowly  chiefly, 
and  chuses  such  to  worship  him.  Kings  and 
potentates  take  a  pleasure  in  state  and  grandeur  ; 
to  s'c  others  crouching  at  their  feet  is  an  acces- 
sion to  their  glory,  and  by  binding  kings  in 
chains,  and  nobles  with  links  of  iron,  they  ag- 
grandize their  triumph.  The  infinite  majesty 
of  Gcd  delights  not  in  such  pageantry  and  shew, 
he  expects  no  flattering  service  ;  he  expects  only 
that  every  man  should  humbly  own  his  depen- 
dance  upon  him,  and  his  infinite  meanness  in 
comparison  of  him.  All  worship,  devoid  of 
sentiments  of  profound  humility,  is  disagreeable 
to,  and  disregarded  by  him.  Hence  the  angels 
consider  themselves  as  nothing  in  his  presence, 
and  on  earth  the  most  pious  souls  are  most  sen- 
sible of  their  imperfection,  and  acknowledge 
their  best  services  to  be  darkness  and  sin. 

^'^cr.  2*?.  What  is  commanded  thee,  think  there- 
upon zcith  reiaence,  fur  it  is  not  needful  for  thee 
to  see  icilh  thine  eijes  the  things  t/uti  are  in  se- 
cret.. ,]    This  is  manifestly  translated  from  the 
Vulgate,   "  Xon  est  cnim  tibi  necessarium  ea 
quae  abscondita  sunt  videre  oculis  ;      whereas 
the  Greek  only  has,  u  ydf  iri  ro/  Xf*^*  '""  "f"'!''''' 
i.  e.  thou  hast  no  need  otj  nor  business  with, 
nor  will  gain  any  advantage  from  intricate  and 
abstrnse  Speculations,  and  therefore  do  not  ex- 
ercise tliybelf  in  great   matter?,  which  are  too 
high  for  ihee,  nor   rashly  pry  into    mysteri- 
ous points  above  the  reach  of  thy  understand- 
ing.    Such  a  curiosity   is  criminal,  and    pro- 
ceeds  from    pride  and    self-conceit.     Content 
tliy?c!f  with  j)Iain  and    necessary  truths,  and 
learn  from  thence  thy  duty,  in  order  to  prac- 
tise it.    There  are  a  tiiousand  things  which  we 
cannot  leanr,  and  which  it   does  not  concern 
us  at  all  to  know  ;  the  ignorance  of  which  will 
be  of  no  prejudice  nor  disadvantage  to  us.     It 
is  rather  a  })iece  of  wisdom,  with  regard  to  such 
things  as  are  really  rci  Hfj-rld,  to  sit  down  con- 
tented with  our  ignorance,  and  endeavour  after 
such  knowledge  as  becomes  us,  and  will  be  use- 
ful to  us.      Believe  that  there   is   a   God,  says 
one  of  the  ancients,  and  worship  him  sincere- 
ly ;  but  search  not  into  his  nature,  what  he  is, 


and  how  he  acts,  for  tliere  is  nothing  more  oul 
of  thy  reach  than  such  an  enquiry.  Our  Sa- 
viour came  not  into  the  world  to  teach  men 
swoln  and  conceited  notions,  or  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  human  science,  but  that  men  should 
submit  every  high  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
faith,  and  think  upon  what  is  commanded  them. 
A  soul  thirsty  and  greedy  after  forbidden 
knowledge,  nothing  will  content,  it  knows  no 
end  of  its  desires  and  pursuits  ;  its  ambition  and 
curiosity  pant  after  unknown  worlds,  though 
the  contempt  of  one  is  its  truest  glory.  A  lit- 
tle knowletlge  will  suffice  an  humble  soul  ;  it 
neither  aims  at  human  greatness  or  admiration, 
nor  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  ;  it  desires  such  a  knowledge 
only  of  God,  as  may  create  a  greater  degree  of 
love  towards  him,  and  asks  only  so  much  light 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  direct  it  in  its  duly  and 
conduct  in  the  ways  of  godliness.  Our  author 
probably  alludes  in  this  verse  to  Numb.  xv...'39. 
"  Seek  not  after  your  own  heart  and  your  own 
eyes,  that  ye  may  remember,  and  do  ail  my 
commandments,  and  be  holy  unto  your  God.'' 
Ver.  23.  Be  not  curious  in  unnecessartj  matters, 
for  more  tilings  are  shewed  unto  thee  than  men  un- 
derstand.^    i>  To7(   Trt^t(jao'iii  tuv  '((fay  n  fin  ■sn^it^fcc^v . 

Some  copies  have  rur  \oyuo  ni,  the  original  word 
doubtless  was   debar,  which  signifies  both  the 
one  and  the  other.     The  sense  is  either,  Do  not 
endeavour  by  the  strength  of  ihine  own  parts, 
to  search  the  deep  things  of  God,  since  even 
those  that  are  before  us  we  cannot  comprehend, 
if  left  to  ourselves ;  and  such  as  we  do  under- 
stand, we  came  not  to  the  knowledge  of  them 
merely  by  our  own  natural  powers.     Or  be  not 
over  curious,  for  so  zri^nfydi^i^^eci  is  generally  un- 
derstood, or  over  busy,  (see  2  Thess.   iii.   11.) 
in  things  which  do  not  concern   thee  to   know, 
and  of  which  no  account  will  be  demanded  of 
thee.     The  Geneva  version  renders   not  amiss, 
"  Be  not  curious  in  superfluous  things."  Grotius 
understands  this  of  prying  into   the  reasons  of 
God's  laws,  which  God  has  not  thought  fit  to 
discover  or  reveal ;  and  so  does  Dr  Spencer,  Vol. 
I.  c.  2.  God,  it  is  certain,  has  enjoined  the  reach 
of  human  apprehension,  and  must  be  resolved 
solely  into  his  will.  Many,  or  most  of  the  rituai 
and  ceremonial  laws,  are  absolute  prohibitions, 
or  commands,  and  no  reason  of  theix  being  for- 
bidden,  or  commanded,    at  all  appears ;  God 
only  says,  "  I  am  the  Lord  which  commanded 
them ;"  and  this,  according  to  the  Jewish  doc-: 
tors,  is  sufficient  to  stop  all  doubt  and  cavilhng 
about  the  use  or  importance  of  such  precepts,  ok' 
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(oo  curious  a  search  into  the  reasons  for  them. 

Such  are  the  laws  of  not  eating  swines-flesh,  not 
wearing  a  garment  of  Hiieii  and  woollen,  dis- 
calceation,  or  pulling  off  the  shoe,  purification 
of  the  leprosy,  the  scape-goat,  and  that  of  the 
firsthng  of  an  ass,  and  innumerable  others.  And 
if  we  examine  the  Pentateuch  throughout,  we 
shall  not  perhaps  find  any  reason  set  down,  or 
annexed  to  any  such  laws,  as  if  God  by  his  silence 
in  this  respect,  would  purposely  restrain  men 
from  a  criminal  curiosiry.  And  indeed  it  is  very 
notorious,  that  as  soon  as  the  scope  and  inten- 
tion of  a  law  among  the  Jews  was  guessed  at, 
and  presumed  to  be  discovered,  it  abated  of  its 
force  and  authority,  and  the  sense  of  it  was 
often  perverted  to  the  hurt  and  destruction  of 
such  enquirers.  So  true  is  the  observation  in 
the  following  verse,  that  an  evil  suspicion,  found- 
ed upon  men's  vain  opinion,  hath  led  them  into 
many  and  great  mistakes  ;  for  so  ^o.vxsc  ivkointJiv 
should  be  rendered,  and  not  in  the  present  tense, 
as  our  translators  give  it. 

Ver.  25.   Without  eijes  tJton  simll  xcnnl  light ; 
profess  not  the  knowledge  therefore  that  thou  hust 
not.'l     The  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  is, 
without  the  pupil  or  sight  of  thine  eye  thou  shall 
want  light,    i*npiUaii   non  hubens  indi^ehi.s  luce. 
Junius.     And  if  thou  hast  not  knowledge,  pro- 
fess it  not ;  or,  according  to  Drusius,  betray  not 
thine  ignorance  by  pretending  to  knowledge. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  it  is  not  only  a  fruit- 
less undertaking  to  attempt  to  explain  mysteries, 
or  fathom  the  t*  Qxh  r*  esv,  but  is  likewise  dan- 
gerous, and  apt  to  lead  such  presumptuous  en- 
quirers into  errors,  and  sometimes  heresies.     It 
highly  concerns  every  one  therefore  to  think 
soberly  of  himself,  according  to  the  measure  of 
faith  and  knowledge  which   God   has  afforded 
him  ;  for  as  the  eye  has  a  certain  sphere  and 
boundary  of  vision,  beyond  which  all  is  dark- 
ness and  obscurity,  so  there  are  certain  limits 
likewise  to  theunders'anding,  though  some  may 
see  farther,  and  understand  more  than  others  ; 
but  let  no  man  profess  or  boast  of  more  know- 
ledge than  God  has  really  bestowed  upon  him, 
or  his  own  finite  nature  is  capable  of,  see  i  Tim. 
vi.  4.     Where  a  person  of  curiosity  in  matters 
of  faith  is   termed  yqjua  vrtfi  l>i%7eic,   and    evil 
surmises,  vvimiai  vronn^xl,  the  very  expression  here 
used,  are  likewise  condemned.    The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  understand  it,  of  presuming  to 
give  advice  as  a  professor  or  an   adept  in  any 
science,  when  at  the  same  time  the  person  is  ig- 
norant and  unqualified,  "  Si  doctrinae  careas,  ne 
consilium  des  hominibus  quasi  doctus."     This 


verse  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  edition,  and  the 
Vulgate. 

Ver   26.  A  stahhorn  hem  t  shall  jure  evil  at  ihs 
Inst,  and  he  that  luveth  ilan'jer  shall  jier'tsh  there- 
in.^   A  hardened  and  impenitent  heart,  such  as 
w:is  that    of  Pharaoh,    Antiochus,  Judas,  and 
other  obdurate  sinners,  who  are  deaf  to  all  God's 
calls,  or  the  warnings  of  his  ministers,  shall  ex- 
perience his  vengeance,  and  particularly  at  the 
hour  of  their  death,  they  shall  be  seized  with  such 
a  dread,  as  shall  fling  them  into  despair,  and  too 
late  bewail  their  unhappiness  and  sad  estate. 
Such  38  will  fetch  neither  cattle  nor  servants 
into  the  house,  though  kindly  forewarned ;  to 
them  for  their  obstinacy,  it  shall  happen,  as  it  did 
to  the  Egyptians,  vengeance  shall  come  down 
upon  them  oneway  or  the  other,  as  thunder  and 
hail,    fire  and  lightning,  did  upon  the  despisers 
of  Moses's  warning.  Or  a  hard  heart  may  signify, 
one  that  is  devoid  of  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
that  has  no  bowels  of  tenderness  and  compassion  ^ 
such  a  one  shall  have  cubing  reflections  for  his 
past  cruelty  ;  and  as  he  afforded  no  mercy,  shall 
be  in  despair  of  finding  any  ;  but  the  first  sense 
is  preferable.    St  Bernard's  description  of  a  har- 
dened and  stubborn   heart  is  very  just,  "  Cor 
durum  dicitur,  quod  non  compunctione  scindi- 
tur,  nee  pietate  mollitur,  nee  movetur  precibus, 
minis  non  cedit,  flagellis  duratur.     Ingratum  ad 
beneficia,  ad  consiliainfidum,  ad  judiciasa^vura, 
inverecundum  ad  turpia,  impavidum  ad  pericula, 
inhumanum  ad  humana,  temerarium  ad  divina, 
prseteritorum  obliviscens,  praesentium  negligens, 
futura  non  prajvidens,"  i.  e.  a  hard  heart  is  nei- 
ther rent  with  compunction,  nor  ^softened  with 
pity,  nor  moved  with   prayers ;  regardeth  not 
threats,  is  hardened   with  stripes ;  in  kindness 
unthankful,  in  counsel  unfaithful,  in  judgment 
cruel ;  without  shame  in  bad  actions,  without 
fear  in  dangers ;  in  human  matters  most  inhu- 
man,  in   divine  ones  rash ;  forgetful  of  things 
past,  neglecting  things  present,  careless  of  things 
to  come.     De  Consider,   ad  Eugen.  L.  i.     Ac- 
cording toCalmet,  the  meaningof  the  last  clause 
is,  that  the  rash  and    fool-hardy,    who  tempt 
danger  without  any  reason,  shall  at  length  suller 
for  their  imprudence.     He   thinks  the  author 
here  indirectly  aims  at  them,  who  maintain  fate, 
or  destiny  ;  and  on  th  it  account  face  dangers, 
without  any  apprehension  or  concern  ;  persuad- 
ing themselves  that,  if  it  is  appointed  that  they 
shall  die  upon  such  or  such  an  attempt,  or  en- 
terprize,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  pretend  to  guard 
agaii'St  it;  that  the   time  and  manner  of  our 
death  is  fixed  by  an  eternal  and  irreversible  de- 
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cree,  and  if  the  fatal  hour  is  not  yet  come,  no 
rashness  or  accident  can  hasten  it.  Against  this 
weak  and  extravagant  notion,  the  author  opposes 
this  wise  caution,  "  He  that  loveth  danger  shall 
perish  therein;'"  which  in  the  Roman  edition 
makes  the  former  part  of  this  verse. 

Vcr.  27.  ^'i  olfsthtftte  heart  .thall  he  laden  with 
sorroics,  and  the  viiclceil  man  shall  heap  sin  upon 
sin.']  Calmet  thinks  the  two  members  of  this 
verse  correspond  to  each  other,  and  are  tlie 
same  in  sense  ;  accordingly  he  renders,  "  Le 
coeur  endurci  se  chargera  de  crimes,  et  le  pe- 
cheur  adjoiitera  pechs  sur  pecha  ;"  i.  e.  An 
obstinate  heart  shall  be  laden  with  crimes,  and 
the  wicked  shall  heap  sin  upon  sin.  He  con- 
jectures, that  in  the  original  work,  composed  by 
the  grandfather,  Jesus,  the  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fied both  crimes  and  sorrows,  which  is  not  im- 
probable, ricfoc,  the  word  here  used,  has  like- 
wise such  a  double  signification,  and  the  tran- 
slators  very   frequently   mistake  it.     See  Fsal. 

.  vii.  14.1   low   ultitwit    aoiiuar,   vytihtQi    Trivot,  xxi    triKiv 

dttfiUr,  which  our  version,  following  the  Vul- 
gate, "  Concepit  dolorem  &-  peperit  iniquita- 
tem,"  wrongly  render,  "  He  halh  conceived 
sorrow,  and  brought  forth  ungodliness ;"  and 
the  like  false  rendering  occurs,  ver,  16.  in  both 
which  places  the  context  manifestly  determines 
it  to  the  other  sense  ;  but  in  Psal.  x.  they  ren- 
der nr'crot  differently,  and  rightly  understand  it 
in  two  places  in  the  sense  of  wickedness.  Thus, 
ver.  7.  "  His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing,  deceit, 
and  fraud ;  under  his  tongue  is  kctii<  >y  uriiot, 
"  ungodliness  and    vanity."     And   ver.  14.  au 

TTcnr  5  !^-juir  xa'Jaf»«C,    "  ThoU  bcholdcSt   UUgodli- 

ness  and  wrong;"  in  both  which  places  the 
Vulgate  expresses  it  inaccurately  by  (/olor. 
See  also  Psal.  cxxxix.  24.  where  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  by  Ar,  Montanus,  and  some 
Latin  versions,  dolor  is  in  the  i,  dio/x/oi,  and 
Psal.  Iv.  10.  where  jrinx,  wliich  is  coupled  with 
ittfiia.,  would  be  better  rendered  by  wickedness 
than  sorrow,  as  it  stands  now  in  our  version. 
The  sense,  then,  of  our  author,  is,  that  God 
permits  the  sinner  to  fall  from  one  wickedness 
to  another,  lill  he  fills  up  the  measure  of  his  ini- 
quities. St  Austin  aptly  compares  the  habit 
of  sinning  to  a  long  chain,  which  keeps  the  sin- 
ner confined  like  a  prisoner,  he  is  brought  into 
a  continual  bondage  by  it,  and  is  unavoidably  a 
slave  to  it,  "  Velle  meum  tenebat  inimicus,  & 
indigni  mihi  catenam  fecerat :  quippe  ex  vo- 
luntate  perversa  facta  est  libido,  et  dum  servitur 
libidini,  facta  est  consuetudo,  et  dum  consuetu- 


dini  non  resistitur,  facia  est  necessilas.  Confess. 
L.  viii.  c.  5. 

Ver.  28.  In  the  punuhment  of  the  proud  there 
is  no  reined//.]  kr  iTrafayri  vVippaVu  «)c  is-.i'  i'oicfk. 
The  marginal  reading  is  much  clearer.  The 
proud  man  is  not  healed  by  his  punishment  ; 
to  which  Junius  seems  to  agree,  "  Qj.mm  indu- 
citur  superbo  atTlictio,  non  est  curalio,"  under- 
standing by  i-rxfoyy,  affliction,  as  it  is  often  ta- 
ken in  this  book  ;  i.  e.  The  proud  man,  who 
is  strictly  such,  is  not  bettered  by  any  thing  that 
befals  him  ;  he  is  so  self-sufficient  and  opinion- 
ated, that  he  is  deaf  to  the  admonition  of  friends 
for  his  reformation,  he  defies  and  laughs  at 
God's  judgments,  and  is  incorrigible  under 
them.  The  Arabic  understands  this  of  the 
proud  scorner  in  particular,  "  Irrisoris  poens; 
non  est  remissio,  quoniam  planta  illis  pessimii 
plantarum  est."  But  by  the  proud  herel  would 
understand  the  obstinate  sinner,  for  throughout 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  these  sapiential  ones, 
the  proud  and  sinner  are  synonimous  terms. 
And  such  great  offenders  as  commit  sins  witli 
boldness,  and  a  sort  of  defiance,  are  in  the 
Scripture  phrase  called  despisers,  according  to 
that  description  of  them,Prov.  xviii.  3.  as  it  oc- 
curs in  the  »',  which  our  version  renders  very 

imperfectly,  »Ta>  UO;;  aVtCiic  ac  /JaOof  xcuKuy,  xocjaffo- 
yei,  fTrifXilai  St  aJra   ariulx  ^  ctttlof,  which   Jerom's 

Bible  well  renders,  "  Impius  cum  in  profun- 
dum  venerit  peccatorum,  contemnit,  sed  sequi- 
tur  eum  ignominia  &  opprobrium."  The  sad 
catastrophe  of  such  hardened  sinners  is  more 
strongly  noted  by  our  author,  that  when  God 
visits  such  offenders,  he  does  not  dally  with 
them,  but  strikes  a  deadly  blow,  their  wounds 
are  mortal  and  incurable,  and  past  all  remedy, 
there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead  thut  can  do  them 
good.  The  Vulgate  has  "  Synagogue  superbo- 
rum  non  erit  sanitas,"  following  a  copy  probably 

which  had  it  aytxyiiiyr  uxifnfa>a,  x.  t.  K. 

Ver.  29.  The  heart  of  the  prudent  vcill  under- 
stand a  paruhlei]  To  a  hard  heart  just  men- 
tioned, a  teachable  and  docile  disposition  is  here 
opposed,  one  desirous  of  learning,  that  will 
make  use  of  the  necessary  means  of  attaining  it, 
viz.  hearing,  reading,  and  meditating.  Two 
things  therefore  seem  here  required,  a  desire 
and  eagerness  after  wisdom,  and  the  listening 
to  the  words  of  the  wise  and  their  interpretation. 
Or  the  sense  may  be,  as  applied  to  the  teacher 
himself,  that  his  wisdom  will  appear  by  his  apt 
discourse  and  just  observations,  "  Cor  sapientis 
intelligitur  in  sapientia."  Vulg.  And  the  Port 
I  i 
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Royal  Comment,  "  Le  coeur  du  sage  paroistra 
par  sa  sjgesse,"  i.  e.  the  prudent  or  wise  man 
will  distinguish  himself  when  he  opens  his  trea- 
sures. As  long  as  he  is  silent,  and  his  wisdom 
confined  to  his  own  breast,  he  appears  like  other 
men  ;  but  when  he  thinks  proper  to  speak,  the 
clearness  of  his  conceptions,  the  justness  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  maxims, 
btand  confessed  and  admired,  and  every  judici- 
ous ear  w'ill  listen  with  greediness  and  pleasure. 

Ibid.  /Ind  cm  attentive  ear  is  the  desire  of  a 
icite  7H0W.J  vf  a'xfda'iw  ivih-j/jila  fl-cipw'  i.  e.  A  wise 
man  will  wish  to  have  such  disciples  as  will 
mind  and  regard  what  he  says,  and  treasure  up 
his  wise  reflections,  in  order  to  improve  by  them. 
And  thus  the  Tigurin  version,  "  Sapiens  aurem 
attentam  expetit ;"  and  .Junius,  "  Auris  ejusmo- 
di  auditorisasapiente  exoptatur."  See  c.  xxv.  9. 
and  the  note  on  it.  There  may  also  another 
sense  be  given,  that  the  ear,  desirous  of  instruc- 
tion, longs  to  hear  and  attend  to  the  discourse  of 
wise  men  ;  and  so  the  Vulgate,  "  Auris  bona 
audiet  cum  omni  concupiscentia  sapientiam  ;" 
and  the  Arabic,  "  Auris  auscultans  delectatur  sa- 
pientibus." 

Ver.  3.Q.  Water  zcill  quench  ajiamingfire^  and 
alms  mukelh  an  atonement  for  sms.'\  To  this  pur- 
pose is  that  counsel  of  Daniel,  "  To  break  off 
sins  by  righteousness,  and  iniquities  by  shewing 
mercy  to  the  poor,"  iv.  27.  See  Luke  xi.  41. 
I  Pet.  iv.  &.  Prov.  xvi.  6.  Tob.  iv.  7.  xii.  9. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  they  press  this  duty, 
they  generally  lay  down  this  restriction,  that 
men  must  not  think,  because  sins  arc  taken 
away  by  alms,  that  by  their  money  they  may 
purchase  a  licence  to  sin  ;  for  all  alms  are  too 
little  to  atone  for  a  sin,  if  the  person  resolves  to 
continue  in  it.  Alms  must  be  accompanied 
■with  repentance,  for  God's  justice  is  not  venal, 
nor  the  sovereign  Judge  to  be  bribed  into  a  tole- 
ration of  sin.  St  Cyprian  quotes  this  passage, 
and  illustrates  it  by  the  following  comparison, 
"  Sicut  Lavacro  aquje  salutaris  Gehennse  ignis 
extinguitur,  ita  eleemosynis  atque  operibus  jus- 
tis,  delictorum  flamma  sopitur."  De  Opere  8i- 
Eleemos.  Alms,  according  to  the  fathers,  is  as 
a  second  baptism,  and  has  the  advantage  of  it  in 
some  respect,  as  the  former  can  be  often  repeat- 
ed, but  baptism  can  be  performed  but  once. 
See  Anibr.  Serm.  ii.  Tom.  2.  St  Chrysostom, 
speaking  of  charity,  urges  the  duty  upon  the 
same  weighty  consideration,  /*«  ■ura^al^ix'^h"  ^° 
xifSoc  Tt^>-  yiy.i%fti'  ^»X'^*'  x-  '•  '^<  "  Ne  pr«terea- 
mus  lucrum  nostrarum  animarum  &  remedium 
rostrorum  vulnerum ;  hoc  enim,  hoc  maximum 


pharmacum  ita  carabit  St  aboltbit  ulcera  anr- 
marum  nostrarum,  ut  ncque  vestigiimi  neque 
cicatrix  aliqua  apparitura  sit,  id  quod  in  corpo- 
ris vulneribus  non  est  possibilc."  Horn.  Ivi.  in 
c.  29.  Gen.  Tom.  ii.  See  also  Horn,  xliii.  in  c. 
19.  Gen.  And  Apost.  Constit.  L.  xvii.  13.  Lao- 
tant.  L.  vi.  12. 

Ver.  31.  He  that  retjuiictii  good'tiin'^,  is  mind- 
ful of  that  xchich  may  come  hereajterJ]  i  aV- 
^aTcLJtff-  X'^^ii^t  /xifXYid-xi  ei'f  TO.  y.ilx  Tavra.  The 
Syr.  and  Arab,  understand  this  of  the  benefi- 
cent and  charitable  man,  who,  for  his  readiness 
to  succour  others,  shall  himself  find  help  in  time 
of  need.  Others  apply  «  ufT^vtlilvf  to  God  him- 
self, who  requiteth  all  good  turns,  i.  e.  all  in- 
stances of  loving  kindness  shewn  to  those  that 
are  in  misery  and  distress.  Accordingly  some 
Greek  copies  read,  x/  Kv^io;,  h  itloLwcltHi  ;^aji7af, 
uf,ut>i1cci,  X.  T.  X.  which  the  Vulgate  follows, 
"  Deus  prospector  est  ejus  qui  reddit  gratiam  : 
meminit  ejus  in  poslerum  ;"  and  Junius,  "  Do- 
minus  qui  reddit  gratiose  facta,  in  posterum  re- 
cordalurus  est."  He  looks  upon  what  is  given 
to  the  poor  as  done  to  himself,  and  keeps  an  ac- 
count of  good  and  charitable  deeds,  to  return 
-them  with  encrease.  God  is  as  the  debtor,  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  St  Chrysostom,  of  such 
as  give  alms  ;  and  to  assist  the  poor  with  our 
substance,  is  putting  out  our  money  wisely,  and 
on  the  most  valuable  and  certain  security.  Horn. 
liii.  ad  Pop. 

CHAP.     IV. 

T\EFRAIJD  nut  the  poor  of  his  living.']  t'o  ^atc- 
TK  ^']a)Qi  f/.ii  dwofnp-.cH.  B/cc  is  used  in  the  like 
sense  by  the  Greeks,  and  Vi/u  by  the  Latins.; 
thus  Terrence,  "  Cui  opera  vita  erat."  This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  former  chapter  concerning 
alms-giving;  the  Vulgate  accordingly  renders, 
"  Fili  eleemosynam  pauperis  ne  defraudes,"  i.  e. 
refuse  not  a  poor  man  that  charity  which  you  . 
owe  him,  and  is  his  due  ;  for  you  commit  a  sort 
of  robbery  or  fraud,  when  you  keep  from  him 
that  which  he  wants,  and  you  can  well  spare; 
"  Non  minus  est  criminis  habenti  tullere,  quam, 
cum  possis  &-  abundas,  indigentibus  denegare," 
Ambr.  Serm.  81.  To  deny  a  poor  man  when  . 
you  can  relieve  his  necessities  out  of  your  abun- 
dance, is  not  a  less  crime  than  to  rob.  St  Aus- 
tin has  the  like  thought,  "  Superflua  diviti,  ne- 
cessaria  sunt  pauperi ;  aliena  retinet,  qui  ista  te- 
net." Psal.  cxlvii.  St  Chrysostom  quotes  the 
passage,  and  reasons  upon  it  in  like  manner, ;  aTrcf- 
TtjiTc,  T(x  dhMTfix  aVorijiei',  x.  t.  X.  "  Qui  spoliat, 
aliena  tollil ;  nam  spoliatio  quaedam  dicif  ur,  cum 
aliena   detinemus :    quoties   eleemosynam   non 
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praestiterimus,  pari  cum  his 'qui  spoliant,  suppli- 
cio  afficiemur."  De  Laxaro,  Serm.  ii.  Tom.  5. 
By  living,  we  may  understand  here  his  bread, 
"  for  the  bread  of  the  poor  is  his  life,  he  that 
detains  it  is  a  man  of  blood,"  see  note  on  ch. 
xxxiv.  31,  22.  or  more  largely,  food  in  general, 
raiment,  lodgrng,  and  all  that  nature  demands, 
for  the  preservation  and  support  of  life  ;  to  re- 
fuse such  necessaries  is  the  same  thing  as  to  take 
life  away,  "  Hoc  est  hominem  occidere,  vitae 
sua:  ei  subsidia  denegare."  August,  in  Psal.  cxviii. 
Ver.  3.  Add  not  more  trouble  to  a  heart  that 
is  vexedJ^  Poverty  is  of  itself  a  sore  affliction 
enough,  without  adding  to  it  any  fresh  occa- 
sion of  complaint.  The  soul  of  a  poor  man, 
aheady  uneasy  and  dejected,  and  pinched  with 
grief  and  hunger,  is  of  all  others  the  most  sen- 
sible of  a  slight,  and  more  ready  to  lay  every 
supposed  injury  to  heart.  If  you  give  therefore, 
give  chearfully  ;  if  you  refuse,  do  it  without 
insult  or  upbraiding,  and  add  not  contempt  or 
outrage  to  your  denial.  We  are  hence  also  in- 
structed not  to  insult  the  misery  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, whether  such  by  accident,  or  made  so 
through  their  own  folly  or  wickedness,  not  to 
call  even  condemned  criminals,  by  any  harsh 
or  opprobrious  names,  however  undeserving  of 
our  regard  or  pity.  We  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  tenderness  towards  the  afflicted 
in  pious  Abraham :  Wiien  the  rich  man  applies 
to  him,  to  send  Lazarus  to  dip  the  tip  of  iiis 
finger  to  cool  his  tongue  ;  he  does  not  reproach 
him  in  any  sharp  or  bittter  language  for  liis  past 
life  ;  lie  does  not  shew  any  anger  or  resentment 
against  him,  but  speaks  to  him  in  terms  of  kind- 
ness, and  even  vouchsafes  to  call  him  son.  St 
Chrysostom  has  the  like  remark,  upon  this  part 

of  the  parable,  'i^x  ^iKo^o^ylat  S/xa/a.  vx  eiTir,  aTaVflfu- 

«,  X.  T.  A.  "  Vide  humaiiitatem  Justi :  non  dixit, 
Inhumane,  crudelis,  sceleratissime  ;  sed  filium 
ilium  api^llat.  Satis  est  animaa  dejectae  suus 
cruciatus,  ut  ne  illius  calamitatibus  insulte- 
mus.'*  De  Lazaro  Cone.  ii.  Tom.  5.  see  Ec- 
cles.  chap.  vii.  11.  It  is  observable  that  our  au- 
thor in  a  very  short  compass,  three  times  re- 
peats the  precc|>t  of  not  turning  away  the  eyes 
from  a  poor  man,  to  enforce  it  the  more  strong- 
ly, and  make  the  deeper  impression  on  the  me- 
mory. 

Ver.  6.  If  tie  curse  thee  in  the  bitterness  oj' his 
soul,  his  praijer  shnll  be  heard  oJ' him  that  made 
hm.'\  llie  sense  is  much  the  same  with  that, 
Prov.  xxviii.  97.  "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
sliall  not  lack  ;  but  he  that  hideth  his  eyes, 
shall  have  many  a  curse."     And  Exod.  xxii. 


22,  23.  God  says,  "  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  wi- 
dow or  fatherless  child  ;  it*  thou  afflict  them  in 
any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will 
surely  hear  their  cry,  and  my  wrath  shall  wax 
hot,"  ^-c.  And  that,  Prov.  xxi.  13.  is  mucli 
to  the  same  effect,  "  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears 
at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  him- 
self and  shall  not  be  heard."  Homer  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner  represents  prayers  as  so  many 
living  persons  ;  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  which 
when  slighted  and  disregarded  by  men,  carry 
their  complaint  before  his  throne,  and  beg  of 
him  that  he  would  send  after  such  persons  the 
goddess  Ate,  to  revenge  the  affront  and  injury 
done  them,  sec  II.  x.  ver.  493.  The  fine  alle- 
gory, and  useful  moral  couched  under  it,  can- 
not fail  of  pleasing  every  judicious,  and  pious 
reader.  This  fiction,  says  Calmet,  represents 
and  illustrates  the  wise  man's  meaning  here. 
Though  the  poor  may  appear  mean  and  des- 
picable in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  their  im- 
portunate requests  disagreeable  and  trouble- 
some, yet  are  they  dear  to  their  Maker,  as  his 
creatures,  and  equal  objects  of  his  love.  See 
Prov.  xiv.  31.  xvii.  .5.  But  in  their  distressed 
state,  when  they  look  for  some  to  have  pity  on 
them,  and  no  man  will  know  them,  they  are 
then  his  more  peculiar  charge,  and  objects  of 
his  pity.  The  good  wishes,  the  prayers,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  poor,  we  allow  to  be  regard- 
ed of  God,  and  their  intercession  to  be  power- 
ful with  him  ;  if  God  then  favourably  hears 
their  prayers  and  petitions  for  rewards  and 
blessings  upon  their  friends  and  benefactors, 
we  may  be  assured  he  will  not  be  less  disposed 
to  hear  their  complaints  for  vengeance,  on  such 
as  deride,  reject,  or  oppress  them,  and  that 
their  curs»s  will  be  fatal  to  the  hard-hearted. 

Ver.  7.  Get  thjself  the  love  of  the  congregation, 
and  bow  thi/  head  to  a  great  man.'\  i.  e.  Be  cour- 
teous and  affable  to  the  poor  and  meaner  sort : 
And  thus  the  V^ulgate,  "  Congregationi  pau- 
perum  affabilem  te  facito  ;"  and  so  the  Orien- 
tal versions,  "  Concilia  tibi  amorem  turba;,  & 
priiuipibus  urbis  adhibc  rcvcrentiam."  Study 
to  be  popular,  complaisant,  and  agreeable  to 
the  common  people,  and  dutiful  and  submis- 
sive to  the  prince  or  magistrate,  and  si;ch  as 
are  above  thee.  According  to  Drusius,  the 
sense  is,  Endeavour  to  get  the  good  opinion  of 
the  whole  Sanhedrim,  and  shew  a  more  parti- 
cular respect  and  regard  fityirxn,  to  the  presi- 
dent of  it. 

V^er.  9.  Be  not  faint-hearted  when  thou  sit  test 
in  judgment.']     If  thou  art  in  a  public  post,  as 
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a  jiulge  or  magistrate,  iicar  willingly  the  com- 
piaints  of  the  poor,  siifFer  his  diteace,  weigh  his, 
reason-^,  render  justice  impartially,  and  iitfiiher 
through  tear  of  disobliging,  or  hope  of  advan- 
tage, be  prevailetl  upon  to  comlenin  the  inno- 
cent, or  aboolve  the  guilty.  It  was  one  part  of 
•lelhro's  character  of  a  good  magistrate,  Exod. 
xviii.  yl.  that  he  should  be  a  nian  of  courage. 
Hence  some  conje.ctnre,  that  evi^ry  step  to  So- 
lomon's throne  of  jutlgment,  is  represented  as 
supported  by  lions,  1  Kings  x.  '20.  to  teaclj 
kings  and  magistrates,  that  courage  and  reso- 
lution is  necessary  for  all  those  that  sit  on  the 
tribunal  of  j'l'-tice. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Wisdom  exnlleth  her  children.^  n  vofla. 
^v(  i*vlri(  dti^uTt,  See  Prov.  iv.  8.  The  fathers 
who  quote  this  passage,  read  and  understand 
it  very  differently.  Clem-  Alex,  has  trffwr/Wt 
T(xt<ia>T?c  Te;t*a,  Strom.  Lib.  7.  As  if  his  mean- 
ing was,  either  that  of  St  Paul,  "  Knowledge 
puffeth  i\p,"  or  rather,  that  wisdom  inspires 
noble  sentiments  into  men  ;  and  TertuUian,  if 
in  truth  he  intends  this  passage,  renders  more 
strangely,  "  Sophia  jugulavii  filios  suos,"  in 
Scorp.  as  if  tlio  copy  he  made  use  of,  had  in- 
6u(r.'a«.  The  Vulgate  has  quite  tiie  contrary, 
"  Sapientia  filius  suis  vitum  inspirat,"  from 
a  copy  which  probably  had  i^y^aair,  i.  e.  breaths 
a  spiritual  litis  into  them,  transforms  their  na- 
ture into  a  better  and  more  heavenly,  and  in- 
I'usesa  perfection  approaching  to  that  of  angels. 

Ibid.  And  laifeih  hold  of  ihem  that  seek  him.'] 
'nnKxfjiQ.An1a.i,  i.  c.  helpeth,  and  taketh  under  her 
protection  them  that  seek  her.  She  catcheth 
hold  of  them,  as  Caitierarius  understands  the 
word,  and  recovers  theln  as  from  falling,  snatch- 
ing them  by  the  hand  out  of  mischief  or  danger, 
as  it  were  out  of  the  fire.  See  his  iMyr^thecium, 
p.  304. 

Ver.  13.  He  that  holdeth  her  fad  ahull  inherit 
glor^y  and  zzificresoever  nhe  eutercth,  the  Lord  ivill 
fjless.']  See  Prov.  iii.  35.  "  The  wise  shall  in- 
herit glory,  but  shame  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
fools,"  where  the  reading  of  the  0  is  remarkable, 
•;  \i  wrtiSetf  vy^'uaeit  cLTifjiioLt,  the  wicked  exalt  dis- 
grace and  shame  ;  whereas  wisdom,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  religion,  exalts  such  as  walk  in  her  ways 
imto  glory  and  happiness,  and  makes  them 
blessed  in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  which  1  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Vulgate,  rendering,  "  (^ui  tenuerint 
illam,  vitam  hnereditabunt."  The  observation 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  particularly  ve- 
rified in  llie  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  whom 
God's  blessing  went  along  with,  and  prospered 


their  Master's  family  and  substance  for  their 
sakes;  but  probably  this  writer  alludes  to  God's 
blessing  the  house  of  Obed  Ldom,  and  all  that 
pertained  unto  him  ;  because  of  the  ark  of  the 
Ijord,  which  continued  in  his  house  three  months, 
2  Sam.  vi.  11,  12.  In  like  manner  will  God 
bless  a  soul  into  which  wisdom  vouchsafes  to 
enter,  and  by  her  indwelling  prepares  a  fit  temple 
for  his  reception. 

Ver.  14.  T/iff  that  serve  her,  shall  minister 
to  the  ihtlij  0«f.]  \iC\iiij-finy  a-yij.  The  manner 
of  the  expres=;ion  here  seeais  to  confide  this  to 
the  house,  rather  than  the  person  of  God,  to  the 
Sand II III  Sunctorum,  or  holy  of  holies,  as  it  was 
called,  and  so  the  marginal  reading  has  it. 
What  may  seem  to  confirm  this  is,  that  ay/a  iv 
here  used  without  an  article  ;  as  it  is  likewise, 
Psal.  XX.  2.  where  it  means  a  sacred  place  ; 
whereas,  when  God  himself  is  meant  or  referred 
to,  he  is  the  I  ayic(,  the  Ho/ij  One  xolT  i^cx^',  see 
chap,  xxiii.  9.  But,  in  either  sense,  it  furnishes 
a  very  useful  reflection,  that  none  should  mi- 
nister to  the  Holy  One  in  the  sacred  office,  or 
execute  the  ministerial  function,  but  such  as  arc 
truly  wise,  and  strictly  religious,  for  such  the 
Lord  requires  only  to  serve  at  his  altar.  The 
Vulgate  will  admit  this  sense,  "  Qui  serviunt 
ei,  obsequentes  erunt  Sancto  ;"  and  the  Oriental 
versions  require  it,  Ministri  ejus  sunt  sancli  ac 
puri,  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  is  their  motto. 

Ver.  15.  Who-so  ffivelh  car  tinlo  her,  ahull  judge 
the  Hutiom:]  See  Wisd.  iii.  8.  and  the  Note  on 
it,  where  the  like  privilege  and  authority  is  said 
to  belong  to  the  faithful  ;  and  St  Paul  affirms 
the  same  of  the  saints,  i  Cor.  vi.  2.  Or  the 
sense  may  be,  that  such  as  hearken  to  wisdom, 
are  fittest  to  ruie  and  judge  ;  accordingly  the 
Syriac  renders,  "  Qui  me  audit,  judicabit  veri- 
tatem."  And  in  fact  such  have  been  appointed 
by  God  to  preside  over  his  people,  who  have 
been  thus  qualified,  as  Moses,  Samuel,  David, 
Solomon,  &-c.  and  in  particular  the  last,  with 
much  earnestness  and  importunity,  applied  to 
God,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  for  the  gift 
of  wisdom,  as  the  most  necessary  help  to  judge, 
the  nations.  According  to  Calmet  the  sense  is, 
that  wisdom  is  the  source  of  true  and  solid  great- 
ness, and  that  a  wise  man  shall  not  only  serve 
as  a  priest,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  verse, 
but  as  a  judge  and  prince  of  the  people  ; 
he  shall  at  once  merit  and  wear  the  honours 
both  of  the  pontificate  and  regale.  Almost 
all  the  editions  read,  0  iJTraHiiur  aJr^c,  K^ifei  iHni,  ^ 
i  Tfoi7»/i6wc  avTri,  x.  r.  K.  The  Vulgale,  which 
renders,  "  Q^u  intuetur  illam,  pcrmanebit  con- 
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fidens,"  probaWy  followej  a  copy,  which  had 
v^oTcfiif.  The  true  reading  seems  to  be  that 
which  is  followed  by  our  version,  i  irrsx^j*  ayV^c, 

which  is  a  strong  expression.  See  chap.  xiv.  24, 
25,  26,  27.  whore  the  like  security  is  promised, 
and  described. 

Ver.  16.  Jfa  man  rowniit  Inmself  unto  her,  he 
shall  inh'tit  her,  and  his  generation  shall  hold  her 
in  possession.]  Various  are  the  readings  of  this 
place,  the  truest  seems  to  be,  tar  i/ji->nfh!ry ,  nMfa- 

The  sense  is.  If  a  man  asks  of  God  wisdom, 
with  feith  and  trust  iii  him,  he  will  give  her  to 
him,  and  his  posterity.  Or  if  a  man  is  faithful 
and  sincere  in  his  enquiry  for  her,  and  constant 
and  persevering  in  his  search  after  her,  lie  shall 
find  and  obtain  her,  and  leave  her.  as  an  inheri- 
tance to  his  posterity  ;  "  Sa  posterite  la  posse- 
dera,"  says  Calmet  ;  and  the  Oriental  versions 
make  the  possession  to  be  perpetual,  "  In  omnes 
mundi  Generationes."  Bossuet  expounds,  that 
u  man's  posterity  shall  be  established  bv  her, 
"  Ipsa  ejus  soboles  consistet  firmius."  Some 
have  forced  the  words  to  ar.other  sense.  That  a 
faithful  enquirer  sliall  inherit  her,  and  her  fruits, 
at  yinal  a»n<,  as  some  copies  have  it,  oj  the  ad- 
vantages which  attend  upon,  and  go  along  with 
her,  shall  be  in  his  possession.  But  I  think  though 
yun'^atjii  a'Trx  would  give  this  sense,  the  present 
reading  will  not  admit  it. 

Ver.  1 7.  For  at  first  she  mil  zvalk  Kith  him 
bif  cruokeil  ways.']  i.  e.  The  way  that  leads  to 
Avisdom  is  rough  at  first  setting  out,  and  has 
.several  difficulties  and  turnings  to  perplex  and 
discourage  the  traveller.  The  ancient  philoso- 
phers have  well  represented  this  by  the  emblem 
of  two  roads  ;  that  which  leads  to  virtue,  which 
is  another  word  for  wisdom  ;  and  happiness  at 
the  end  of  it,  is  described  at  the  entrance  as 
rough  and  unpleasant ;  the  other,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  precipice,  or  destruction,  and  is  the 
way  of  wickedness,  is  wide  beaten,  and  easy. 
See  Tab.  Ceb.  Our  Saviour  represents  the  good 
and  evil  courses  of  mankind  undi;r  the  same  i- 
mage  of  two  roads,  the  one  strait  and  difficult, 
leading  to  life,  the  other  opening  wide  to  ruin 
and  destruction,  Matth.  vii.  13,  14.  If  we  un- 
derstand this  of  science,  Quintilian's  observation 
will  hold  true,  "  Liberaliora  studia  incipientibus 
aspera,  progredientibus  onerosa,  proficientibus 
jucunda,  perficientibus  beata," 

Ibid.  She  zi'ill  drintr  J^^f  ^nd  dread  upon  Mm, 
and  torment  him  zcil/i  her  discipline,  until  she  mnij 
irust  his  ivul,  and  trsj  liun  hjj  her  laics. \     Wis- 


dom will  prove  the  discipline  that  addresses  her, 
before  she  is  familiar  with,  or  communicates 
herself  to  him,  and  particularly  at  the  beginning, 
or  at  his  first  approach,  when  he  attempts  to 
woo,  or  gain  her,  she  appears  distant  to  him, 
and  will  make  trial  of  his  constancy  by  hard- 
ships and  sufferings,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
love  to  her  by  his  readiness  to  execute  her 
commands.  And  thus  Abraham,  Jacob,  and 
Moses,  and  all  the  worthies  mentioned  VVisd. 
chap.  X.  were  proved  by  sufferings,  for  her  sake, 
and  at  length  saved  through  wisdom.  The  de- 
sign of  the  author  here  is  to  encourage  young 
candidates  at  their  first  setting  out  ;  and  he 
compares  the  procedure  of  wisdom  in  this  par- 
ticular to  a  wary  man,  proving  the  integrity  of  • 
a  new  acquaintance,  before  he  ventures  to  take 
him  into  his  bosom,  or  make  him  his  confident, 
— or  to  a  coy  mistress,  who  at  first  scarce  ad- 
mits her  lover  into  her  company,  delights  to 
disappoint,  teaze,  and  cross  him,  and  often 
seemingly  slights  him,  on  purpose  to  try  his 
temper,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  passion,  and 
how  much  he  is  ready  to  do,  and  undergo  for 
her  sake. 

Ver.  19;  But  if  he  go  xcrong,  she  Kill  Jhrsake 
him,  and  give  him  aver  to  his  oxsn  ruin.']  ■ortL^aludet 
airir  ei(  x"i"*f  Vjutrtuf  olvtv.  Our  translation  here 
does  not  reach  the  spirit  of  the  Greek.  To  de- 
liver into  the  hands  of  ruin,  is  a  Hebraism,  not' 
much  unlike  thatphrabe  in  Scripture,  "The 
hand  of  adversity,  the  hand  of  hell,  and  of  the 
grave."  So  God  is  said  .sometimes  to  give  men" 
over  into  the  hands  of  tlicir  own  counsel,  which 
is  in  effect  giving  them,  »fc  x*'f"f  ^l^^i^iuc.  The 
author  still  continues  the  metaphor  of  two 
roads,  that  of  virtue  is  called  the  strait,  comfor- 
table, and  deligiitful  way  ;  the  other,  crooked, 
wrong,  deceitful,  and  dangerous. 

V  er.  i?0.  Observe  the  opportunitij,  and  bezcare 
of  evil.]  (rvtlyiftitrcr  xKifir.  Here  a  new  subject 
begins.  We  may  understand  this,  either  as  a 
maxim  of  prudence  only,  Be  careful  to  do  every 
thing  in  its  proper  time  and  seasons  ;  or  it  may 
mean  in  a  moral  sense.  Observe  the  time,  i.  e. 
be  appri'zed  of  the  badness  of  the  times,  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  age,  that  you  be  not  led 
away  by  evil  examples,  or  sinful  customs  ;  like 
that  of  St  Paul,  "  See  that  ye  walk  circum- 
spectly, because  the  days  are  evil."  'I'liis  sense 
seems  confirmed  by  the  context ;  and  bec;iuse 
when  the  limes  are  bail,  and  vice  fashionable, 
there  is  danger  through  a. false  modesty,  wliich 
often  hiudei-s  men  from  doing  what  a  good 
conscience  retiuircs  of  them,  tor  fear  of  dbo,-^ 
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bilging,  or  being  thought  singular;  it  there- 
fore follows  very  properly,  "  Be  not  ashamed, 
when  it  concerneth  tliy  soul." 

Ibid.  Be  not  ashamed,  tchea  it  concerneth  thi/ 
so?//...]    The  Vulgate  adds,  dicere  veruni,  not 
improperly.     If  by  ^''X''  we  understand  life, 
the  sense  may  be,  *'  He  not  afraid  to  speak  the 
truth  even  at  the  hazard  of  life,"  see  ver.  28. 
Grotius  expounds  it,  "  Do  not  affect  an  indif- 
ference or  unconcern  for  life,  or  brave  death 
rashly  ;  but  when  thy  life  is  in  danger,  use  thy 
own  and  friends  interest  to  preserve  it;"  but 
this  seems  harsh  and  forced.     M ^vx^  be  taken 
strictly,  to  mean  the  soul,  as   our  translators 
rightly  understand  it,  the  meaning  then  is,  that 
we  must  not  at  any  time  be  ashamed  ot  what  is 
right,  nor  omit  any  duty  through  a  faulty  mo- 
desty, whereby  our  conscience  may  be  offend- 
ed, and  our  salvation  endangered.     We  must 
not  only  be  ready  to  confess  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  ourselves,  but  also  dare  to 
reprove  any  falsehood  or  vice  in  others.     St 
Chrysostom  accordingly  applies  it  to  admo- 
nishing an  offending  brother.     Hom.  xlvii.  in 
S.  Julian.     There  is  also  another  instance  of 
feulty  shame,  wherein  our  souls  are  immediate- 
ly concerned,  which  is,  when  we  are  ashamed, 
and  loth  to  examine  our  own  consciences,  to 
accuse  and  condemn  ourselves,  to  confess  and 
bewail  our  sins,  and  to  entreat  for  the  pardon 
of  them. 

Ver.  21.  There  is  a  shame  that  biingeth  sin, 
and  there  is  a  shame  zvhich  is  glory  and  grace.  "^ 
As  he  that  should  die  of  hunger  through  a 
foolish  shame  of  asking  for  necessary  food, 
would  be  justly  thought  guilty  of  his  own 
death,  so  he  that  complies  with  evil  company, 
t)r  sinful  customs,  out  of  a  vicious  modesty  of 
offending,  or  contradicting  others,  who,  when 
sinners  entice  him,  sheepishly  complies  even  a- 
gainst  his  own  sentiments  and  conscience,  or, 
to  please  them,  owns  and  adopts  vices  he  has 
never  been  guilty  of,  such  a  criminal  compli- 
ance in  a  man  is  a  sin  against  his  own  soul. 
There  is  also  a  shame  which  bringeth  sin,  when 
a  man  is  laughed  out  of  his  modesty,  when  he 
is  discouraged  from  doing  any  good  action,  or 
going  on  in  the  way  of  godliness,  through  o- 
thers  raillery  or  profane  jokes,  which  a  soul 
steadily  fixed,  is  resolute  enough  to  despise 
and  withstand.  Thus  David,  "  The  j)roud 
have  had  me  exceedingly  in  derision,  yet  have 
I  not  shrinked  from  thy  law,"Psal.  cxix.  This 
was  the  great  commendation  of  Noah,  that  he 
went  on  in  building  the  ark,  and  doing  what 


God  had  appointed  him,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  of  an  infidel  multitude  about  him  ;  sec 
St  Chrysostom,  in  cap.  vi.  Gen.  Honi.  xxiii. 
who  produces  this  example  to  illustrate  the 
passage  before  us.  An  instance  of  a  commend- 
able shame,  and  which  brings  credit  and  glory 
to  a  man  is,  when  he  blushes  to  do  any  base 
or  unworthy  action,  when  he  is  ashamed  of  a 
past  mis-spent  life,  and  shews  by  his  great  pe- 
nitence and  contrition,  that  he  is  determined 
not  to  offend  in  the  like  instances  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  thus  St  Bernard  comments  upon  this 
place.  Our  author  resumes  this  subject,  chap, 
xli.  and  xlii.  and  gives  instances  himself,  when 
shame  is  faulty  or  commendable.  See  Prov. 
xxvi.  11.  where  there  is  the  like  division,  and 
the  words  in  the »',  are  exactly  the  same  as  here, 
tr/r  ooV^wVx  liroiyvva.  afixglicLr,   ^   'irir   aiV^uVtj   li^x   ^ 

X«f'f- 

Ver,  22.  Accept  no  person  against  thi/  soul.'\ 
Those  that  understand  ^'^X"  of  hfe,  make  the 
meaning  to  be,  When  it  concerns  your  life,  re- 
putation, or  true  interest,  defend  yourself  a- 
gainst  all  opposers,  without  respect  of  persons. 
But  the  sense  seems  rather  to  be.  Pay  no  man 
so  great  a  compliment  as  to  commit  a  sin  to 
please  him  ;  nor  let  any  man  persuade  thee,  or 
his  authority  induce  thee,  to  do  any  thing  a- 
gainst  thy  duty  and  conscience;  but  should 
even  a  friend  solicit  thee  to  an  infamous  and 
wicked  action,  to  engage  in  a  bad  cause,  to 
bear  a  false  testimony,  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
innocent,  ^-c.  prefer  the  great  virtues  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  a  regard  for  your  own  charac- 
ter, before  every  other  consideration. 

Ver.  23.  Refrain  not  to  speak  is: hen  there  is  oc- 
casion to  do  good.'\  i.  e.  When  you  have  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  good,  either  to  religion  if  it 
is  attacked,  or  to  thy  injured  neighbour,  or  if 
thou  hast  hopes  to  reclaim  the  guilty.  St 
Chrysostom  extends  this  brotherly  reproof  to 
all  that  are  inconsiderate  or  faulty  in  one's  fa- 
mily, or  neighbourhood  ;  he  expresses  himself 

very  strongly,   5  T«r  yur«rita  S/ofKc,  ij  tvc  aUiron,  ^ 
TXf  yttT6»a(,  ^  rir  fiKtr,  j^  rir  ixPfot  aurir  in  cl).  ix. 

Gen.  Hom.  29.  And  in  another  place,  his 
concern  for  a  lapsed  brother,  and  his  warmth 
to  reclaim  him  are  truly  noble,  aTafJi' ^Ti/Swxc^a* 
ro7a.i,  X.  T.  X.  "  Die  salvum  volo  facere  frat- 
rem,  percuntem]  animani  cerno,  neque  cogna- 
tione  junctos  possum  contemnere ';  reprehendat 
qui  velit,  accuset  qui  velit  ;  imo  vero  nemo  re-  ' 
prehendet,  omnes  laudabunt,  quod  apud  nos 
tanta  sit  vis  Charitatis."  Hom.  xlvii.  in  Ju- 
lian. .    We  are  also  obliged  to  break  silence, 
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when  we  may  save  an  innocent  man's  life  or 
property  by  speaking  seasonably,  and  when  it 
may  do  service,  if  tiaifa  tx(Jln^!ti< ;  though  the  ver- 
sions render  this,  "  in  tempore  salutis,"  yet 
iindoubtedly  it  is  a  Hebraism,  and  should  be 
rendered,  "  in  tempore  salubri,"  i.  e.  on  a  pro- 
per and  fit  occasion,  the  perfection  of  speech 
being  in  the  well  timing  of  it.  "  A  word 
spoken  in  season,  how  good  is  it  ?"  as  Solomon 
oi>serves. 

Ibid.  And  hide  not  thif  wisdom  in  her  beanlt/.'] 
uii    Kfiid'tii   rr.Y  soip/ai'    av    et(    nocweriir.      This   whole 

sentence  is    wanting  in    the  Roman    edition, 
and  Alex.  MS.    Syr.  and  Arab,  omit  the  words, 
e.'u    Kawetfir    only,  which  make    the  difficulty. 
The   Vulgate    turns  them    to  an    easy    sense, 
'•  Nee   abscondas  sapicntiam    tuam  in  decore 
suo  :"  i.  e.  Hide  not  the  beauty^  of  thy  wisdom, 
when  it  ought  to  be   displayed,  and   may  do 
service.     Grotius  takes  it   in  the  same  sense, 
but    supposes   an   ellipses   here.     Possibly  the 
true  reading  of  the  Greek  may  be,  ^w  xf  Jn^jtc  T>ir 
ffcfi'ar    ffv  ojf   Kooixeriii'.     i.   e.   Hide  not  thy  wis- 
dom as   beauty,    which    is   carefully    guarded 
from  the  sun    and   weather.     The  author  may 
be  supposed  here  to  attack  another  sort  of  false 
modesty,  which  hinders  a  man   from  exerting 
the  skill  and   learning  he  is  possessed  of,  even 
upon  occasions  when  it  is  really   wanted,   and 
will  be  useful  to  others,  and  for  his  own  repu- 
tation and  honour  to  display  ;  for  though  os- 
tentation should  be  avoided,  yet  the  good  of 
the  church  or  state,  a  regard   for  truth,  one's 
own  preservation,  or  the  defence  of  injured  in- 
nocence,are  always  reasons  sufficient,  to  engage 
even  the  m.ost  reserved  ;'.!i(!  timorous  to  .^peak 
and  act. 

Vcr.  25.  Be  ulushed  vj  the  erroj' of  thine  ig- 
norancc.']  i.  e.  Ingenuously  own  those  mis- 
takes and  falsehoods,  and  even  sins,  for  so  the 
Oriental  versions  extend  it,  which  thy  igno- 
rancc.  prejudice,  or  passions,  have  led  thee  into, 
and  do  not  obstinately  defend  them,  or  encreasc 
their  guilt  through  any  lie  or  equivocation.  A 
pertinacious  maintaining  of  an  error,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  an  iniuiuderatc  self-esteem,  as  well  as  a 
token  of  ignorance,  and  is  attended  with  this 
bad  conseqijencc,  that  it  disqualifies  men  from 
the  means,  andeventhc  very  endeavours  of  im- 
provement. It  is  a  wise  observation  of  Cicero, 
"  Multj  ad  scicntiam  pcrvenissent,  nissi  sejam 
pervenisbc  credidis^^^ent."  To  own  a  mistake, 
and  failing,  either  in  matter  of  science  or  mo- 
rality, is  the  way  to  amend  ;  and  it  will  ever 
^e  rcmerabeied  to  the  honour  of  St  Austin,  tlut 


he  ingeniously  acknowledges  his  errors  in  ma- 
ny points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  in  his  books 
of  Retractations  and  Confessions. 

Ver.  25.  Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  thij  sins, 
and  force  not  the  course  of  the  river  ^    The  sense 
of  this  whole  verse,  as  it  stands  in   the  present 
Greek  copies,  seems  to  be.  When  your  consci- 
ence is  pricked  with  a  sense    of  your  sins,  and 
would  vent  and  ease   itself  by   a  confession  of 
them,  do  not,  through  a  faulty  shame,  suppress 
them,  nor  offer  violence  to  it  by  stifling  its  mo- 
tions, and  turning  it  out  of  its   good  course. 
According  to  Grotius  the  meaning  is.  Acknow- 
ledge your  sins  when    you  are  admonished  of 
them,  and  do  not  offer  to  justify  or  defend  wic- 
ked actions,  which  it  would  be  fruitless  in  you 
to  attempt.     "  Force  not  the  course  of  the  ri- 
ver," probably  is  only  a  proverb  for  a  vain  en- 
deavour.    The   Syr.   and   Arab,   wholly    omit 
this  sentence,  and  instead  of  it,  render,  "  Con- 
tend not  with  a  fool,"  which  perhaps  may  be  a 
parajihrase  of  the  proverb.    Strive  not  against 
the  stream,  for  the  one  attempt  is  as  fruitless 
as  the  other,  according  to  that  of  Solomon,  "  If 
a  wise  man  contend   with  a    fool,  whether  he 
rage,  or  laugh,  there  isnorest,"     The  Vulgate 
l)uts  this  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  next  verse, 
where  indeed  it  would  be  better  placed,  "  Noli 
resistere   contra    faciem    potentis,    nee   coneris 
contra  ictum  fluvii,"  which  sentences  are  well 
connected  ;  for  a  man  has  httle  prospect  oflsuc- 
cess,   who   contends  with  one  very  powerful. 
And  thus  all  the  ancient  versions   expound,  ^ii 
xafiif  sTfoawTOK  StKaVw.     St  Jerom's  Bible  changes 
the  comparison,  and  renders,  "  Ne  coneris  con- 
tra ictum  fulminis,"  which  places  the  folly  of 
engaging  with  a  mighty  man  in  a  much  strong- 
er light.     St  Austin  reads  in  like  manner,  "  In 
speculo."^     Jt  is  the  way   to  draw  upon  our- 
selves some  mischief,   which  is  an   instance  of 
wisdom.     "  Irustra  niti,  &  nihil  aliud  laboran- 
do,  quam  odium  quasrere,  extremae  est  demen- 
tiae."     Sallust. 

Ver,  28.  Strive  for  the  truth  unto  death,  and 
the  Lord  shu/IJight  for  thee.}  Daniel,  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors 
under  their  several  trials,  are  laudable  instances 
of  adhering  firmly  and  resolutely  to  the  truth. 
Calmet  observes,  that  the  author  adds  this  by 
way  of  restriction  of  the  former  sentence,  lest 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  mighty  sliould 
induce  or  force  us  to  any  sinful  compliance  a- 
gainst  our  conscience  ;  for  there  are  certain 
cases,  in  which  we  ouglit  with  a  becoming  tem- 
per and  deference  to  oppose  them,  as  when  they 
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openly  attack  religion,,  or  br-cak  inuponjus* 
tice,  or  truth  ;  for  this  precept  may  without 
violence  be  extended  so  far,  as  to  mean  the 
being  zealous  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  not  seeing 
or  hearing  with  jiatience,  much  less  with  ap- 
probation, his  honour  or  ordinances  exposed  or 
ridiculed  ;  the  shewing  a  proper  dislike  and  re- 
sentment upon  such  an  occasion,  even  beyond 
any  insult  that  may  be  offered  to  ourselves.  St 
Chrysostoni  reasons  finehy  upon  tliis  subject, 
ra.   /tXt    eif    «^«af    ctfA.aiphjjLCi.iX    trafctTift.'Truutr,    x.    t.  >i. 

"  Si  quid  in  nos  pcccatum  fuerit,  reniittamus  ; 
quando  anrem  atl  Deum  pertingit,  tunc  poenas 
exigamus."  And  then  he  piously  laments, 
"  Sed  nescio  qui  tit,  ut  peccata  quas  ad  Deum 
pertinguut,  piorsus  inuita  esse  sinimus;  si  quis 
autem  paruin  quid  in  nos  peccaverit,  ejus  gra- 
ves sumus  ultorcs,"  In  cap.  viii.  Gen.  Hum. 
xxvi. 

Ver.  30.  Be  not  fjs  a  lion  in  thif  house,  nor 
frantic  among  tliif  servunls.^  x,  <fa.iiTa(jiM07rot  it  ro7( 
aiKiTOLii:  (TK,  i.  e.  Be  not  imperious  or  tyrannical 
towards  thy  servants,  or  interiors,  nor  affect  to 
appear  terrible.to  them  ;  avoid  flying  out  into 
intemperate  hallies  of  anger,  beating  or  threat- 
ening them  even  upon  slight  occasions,  "  Ne 
scutica  dignum  horibili  sectere  flagella."  A 
learned  critic  understands  ipat1(XTicx.e7ray  it  s/xfVa/f, 
of  one  that  prideth  hin)self  in  a  numerous  and 
magnificent  train  of  servants  ;  and  this  he  thinks 
suits  best  with  the  foregoing  sentence,  "  Be  not 
as  a  lion  in  thy  house  ;"  the  pride  of  the  lion, 
and  his  stately  gait,  being  as  observable,  as  his 
terribleness,  (jrotius  prefers  par^aafoo-xcTuc,  which 
he  explains  of  a  master,  who  is  jealous  and  sus- 
picious of  his  servants,  and  takes  and  resents 
things  which  exist  only  in  imagination,  as  if 
they  were  real  facts  and  grievances.  The  Vul- 
gate and  Oriental  versions  understand  it  in  the 
sense  of  our  translators  ;  the  Arab,  in  particu- 
lar, is  very  full  and  strong,  "  Ne  sis  morosus, 
clamosus  domi  tuae  ;  tetricus,  asper  in  operibus 
tnis."  The  Fort  Royal  Comment,  applies  this 
advice,  not  only  to  masters  of  families,  but  spi- 
ritual governors,  who  are  hence  warned  to  go- 
vern those  who  are  under  their  charge,  witli  a 
spirit  of  love  and  meekness,  as  lieing  part  of 
God's  family,  and  of  the  houseliold  of  faith. 

V^er.  3 1 .  Let  not  thine  hand  be  stretched  out  to 
receive,  and  shut  n: lien  thou  shuuldst  re/?ai/.^  Or, 
as  the  margin  has  it,  "  When  thou  sliouldst 
give  ;"  and  thus  St  Cyril  expounds,  quoting 
this  passage,  iirw^cc  eif  TO  jfya'^w^a/.  Be  not  fonder 
of  receiving  gitts,  which  betrays  an  avaritious 
temper,  than  of  giving  to  others  from  a  motive 


of  generosity  ;and-ch^riLy,  as  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.  The  former  lays  a  man 
under  fresh  obligations,  the  latter  procures  hiin 
new  friends.  Or,  according  to  the  I'ort  Royal 
Comment,  "  l^et  not  your  liand  be  always  o- 
pcn  towards  God,  always  ready  to  receive  froni 
him  such  favours  and  giacesas  you  have  need 
of;  and  shut,  or  backward  to  return  to  him 
any  proof  of  your  acknowledgment  and  thank- 
fulness for  mercies  already  conferred  upon  you." 

CHAP.  V. 
Ver.  2.  TpOLLOlV  not  thine  own  mind,  and thif 
strength  to  icallc  iu  the  joai/s  oj  thij  heart, 
andsaij  not,  W  ho  shall  controulnie  fur  inif  zi^orks?  for 
the  LAird->i:dl sureljj  a-cenge  thij  jiride .'\  As  in  the  first 
verse  an  immoderate  trust  in  riches,  especially 
in  such  as  are  unjustly  gotten,  is  condemned  ; 
in  which  sense  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  because 
riches  especially  so  procured,  are  uncertain  in 
their  continuance,  not  having  God's  blessing  at- 
tending them,  see  Luke  xii.  19.  James  i.  11.  So 
here  pride,  and  an  imagined  self-sufficiency 
upon  account  of  them  ;  the  pretending  to  an  in- 
dependence, and  a  reliance  upon  our  own  power, 
are  forbidden,  as  dangerous  and  displeasing  to 
God.  Imitate  not,  says  this  wise  writer,  the 
wicked  boasters,  nor  the  tongue  which  speaketh 
proud  things ;  nor  yet  the  haughty  Pharaoh,  in 
saying,  "  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey 
his  voice  ?"  for  the  Lord  will  punish  such  pre- 
sumption, as  he  revenged  the  pride  of  that  prince 
by  a  signal  overthrow.  Neither  exalt  thyself 
upon  the  greatness  of  your  good  fortune,  or  the 
success  of  your  enterprizes ;  but  remember  who 
gave  thee  the  power  to  get  wealth,  honour,  or 
victory.  Sennacherib  boasted,  that  he  had  sub- 
dued all  the  nations  and  their  gods,  but  the  true 
God  shewed  him  his  weakness  by  the  prodigi- 
ous slaughter  of  his  army,  Isa.  xxxvi.  37.  The 
like  may  be  observed  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  For 
the  kingdom  departed  from  him,  because  he 
set  himself  up  for  a  god,  and  prided  himself  in 
the  strength  of  his  works,  Dan.  iv.  31. 

Ver.  4.  Saij  not,  J  liave  sinned,  and  zvlutt  harm 
hath  liajtpened  unto  me?  for  the  I^rd  is  lonit. 
sitjf'eriiig,  he  idll  in  no  uise  let  thee  go.'\  "This  is 
not  justly  translated,  for  the  long  suffering  of 
God  seems  lather  a  reason  to  encourage  the 
sinner's  hopes  of  an  escape,  rather  than  to  imply- 
any  certainty  of  his  punishment :  It  rather  means, 
and  should  be  rendered,  i  hough  the  Lord  is 
long-suffering,  he  will  not  absolutely  spare  and 
acquit  thee,  but  will  punish  thee  at  last.  'Jlie 
Tigurin  version  gives  the  full  sense,  "  Dominus 
patiensquideni  est,  sed  impune  te  non  dimittet^" 
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and  the  Vulgate,  though  more  concisely,  by 
Faliens  redditur.  We  have  an  instance  of  the 
like'  inaccuracy,  Wisd.  i.  6.  See  note  on  that 
place.  Many  copies  omit  the  last  clause, "  He 
■will  in  no  wise  let  thee  go,"  as  the  Roman, 
Alexandr.  and  Diusius  in  his  edition.  And  if 
ve  omit  this  clause,  the  whole  may  then  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  sinner's  plea, 
and  as  a  farther  motive  for  going  on  still  in  his 
wickedness  ;  and  so  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  re- 
present it ;  for  the  two  principal  things  which 
encourage  men  in  sin,  are  a  delay  of  God's  ven- 
geance, and  a  fond  presumption  upon  his  long- 
suffering  and  mercy.  Supported  with  such 
broken  reeds,  wicked  men  flatter  themselves, 
and  say,  VVhatgro  md  or  reason  is  there  for  the 
threatening  of  preachers  against  such  and  such 
actions  ?  God  is  not  so  hasty  as  they  would  make 
him,  nor  yet  so  ready  to  strike  as  they  represent 
him.  I  have  hitherto  found  hira  favourable,  I 
have  escaped  unpunished,  though  I  have  de- 
lighted in  wickedness,  and  practised  all  unclean- 
ness  with  greediness.  But  take  heed,  says  the 
wise  man,  of  such  false  reasonings  and  conclu- 
sions ;  God's  forbearance  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  overlook  his  justice,  he  often  spareth  a  wicked 
person,  or  nation,  not  because  he  will  not  smite, 
but  because  he  meditates  3  sorer  payment,  and 
a  more  dreadful  vengeance.  He  suspends  his 
judgments  till  the  wickedness  of  the  Amontes  is 
full,  and  when  iniquity  is  at  the  height,  he  un- 
bares his  arm,  and  destroys  them  at  once  in  his 
justice.  St  Chrysostom  finely  exposes  this  kind 
of  false  reasoning,  ei  St  ^£».c^f,  orS«  (At  'in  a^ioc  e*'//' 
xoxoffiaf ,  K.  T.  X,  "  Si  dicas  scire  quidem  te  quod 
poenie  sis  dignus,  interim  tamen  quod  non  statira 
in  te  animadvertatur,  nihil  pcndas ;  timere  po- 
tius,  &  tremere  te  ob  hoc  oportet.  Quod  enim 
nondum  dederis  poenas,  id  non  tibi  accidit  ut 
nullas,  sed  ut  graviores  luas  pcenas."  Homil.  de 
Peccat.  8t  Confess. 

Ver.  5.  ('oncernins propitintttjn,  be  not -ieiihout 
fear  to  add  sin  to  ,«/«.]  ■sn^'i  i^ihauf^v  fih  a^oCoc  yVx. 
Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  pardon,  and 
thereby  be  induced  to  sin  the  moie  frequently, 
in  expectation  of  it,  which  seems  the  sense  of 
the  Arab,  version,  "  De  venia  ne  praesumas,  ne 
adaugeas  peccata  tua ;"  or,  do  not  go  on  in  a 
coarse  of  wickedness,  because  thou  hast  hitherto 
escaped  through  the  mercy  of  God  ;  which  the 
Syr.  seems  to  favour,  "  Super  data  venia  ne 
confidas,  ne  peccata  peccatis  accumules :"  Or,  as 
a  learned  prelate  explains  it,  after  forgiveness 
bf  not  bold  or  confident  to  sin  afrtsh  ;  like  that 
grecepl  in  the  gospel,  "  Behold  thou  art  made 


whole,  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
unto  thee."  Bishop  Taylor's  Un.  Necess.  Th« 
wise  man  does  not  here  discountenance  a  well- 
grounded  assurance  of  pardon,  which  religion 
even  encourages  us  to  hope  for  and  expect,  and 
has  appointed  sacraments,  and  other  means  of 
reconciliation,  and  bids  men  rely  upon  God's 
promises,  grace,  and  mercy,  for  their  accept- 
ance; he  only  condemns  an  over  security,  a  cri- 
minal excess  in  our  confidence,  which  may  be- 
tray us  into  presumption.  Lnstli/,  If  ortfi  t^iKocT/uv 
be  understood  of  the  act  by  which  God  is  ap- 
peased, viz.  the  offering,  the  expiation,  by  what- 
ever means  it  is  rtiade,  as  i^ihXT/xo^,  i?;iKaiT^.ot,  and 
i^'KaiTii:,  are  generally,  I  believe  taken  ;  then 
oL/jLOL^Voi  which  follows,  may  signify,  a  sin-offer- 
ing. See  Lev.  iv.  21.  Rom.  viii.  3.  and  so  the 
original  word  in  the  Hebrew,  and  Fiarultiin  irr 
Latin,  signify  both  the  crime  and  expiation  of 
it.  But  the  sense  either  way  corner  to  the  same 
thing  ;  a  caution  to  be  fearful  of  provoking  God 
by  many  sin-offerings,  or  propitiations  for  sin, 
means  no  more,  than  to  be  afraid  of  provoking 
him  by  repeating  the  acts  of  sin.  Some  copies 
read,  iirtf  J  't^t\oL<iiM  f/.it  a^a^cc  yhv  it  zrMoya<riu.a'  ■aroeiT^eivai 
ifiafii'cK  (f  duocfTiaii:.  "  De  propitiatione  ne  esto 
securus  in  abundantia,  ad  addendum  peccata 
super  peccata."  The  meaning  of  which  addi- 
tional phrase  either  is,  that  we  should  not  be 
too  confident,  or  so  abundantly  secure,  iy  ^Kiotcvryu 
a'fofof,  that  our  sins  shall  be  forgiven,  ^s  to  take 
a  handle  from  thence  to  commit  them  with  the 
greater  liberty.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  so  secure,  or  trust  h  tjuova^/^a, 
in  abundance,  or  riches,  as  to  imagine,  that  by 
them  we  shall  have  our  sins  redeemed,  and 
taken  away  ;  and  so  under  the  notion  of  being 
able  to  purchase  forgiveness,  be  templed  to  sin 
the  more  freely.  If  crAtovao-^if  may  be  taken  in 
this  last  sense,  as  some  commentators,  and  Latin 
versions  take  it ;  this  passage,  which  the  Roman- 
ists have  abused  to  their  purpose  of  indulgen- 
cies,  will  be  found  to  conclude  directly  against 
that  doctrine. 

Ver.  8.  Set  not  thine  heart  upon  goods  unjustlt) 
gotten,  for  theif  shall  not  profit  thee  in  the  day  of 
calamitij.'\  fx^  '""'X'  '"■'  XC'i"*"""  «^^)«"f-  Almost  all 
the  editions  have  «?sV  QVi^w«c,  but  the  reading 
followed  by  our  translators,  w'Sic  apext-ja  m,  seems 
preferable.  Solomon  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  when  he  says,  •'  Treasures  of  wicked- 
ness profit  nothing,"  Prov.  x.  2.  When  the 
author  here  asserts,  that  riches  unjustly  gotten, 
will  profit  nothing  in  the  day  of  calamity,  he 
either  means,  that  they  will,  neither  prevent  nor 
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alleviate  any  illness ;  or  that  they  will  be  of  no 
service  to  a  man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  be- 
cause he  must  then  quit  all  his  large  possessions, 
nor  will  the  sovereign  Judge  have  any  regard  to,, 
or  consideration  of  the  power,  dignity,  or  estate, 
of  such  offenders,  as  have  enriched  themselves^ 
by  repeated  acts  of  injustice  ;  but  naked  shall 
they  descend  into  the  grave,  and  naked  shall 
they  rise  from  thence,  to  appear  at  the  great  tri- 
bunal :  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Be 
not  thou  afraid,  though  one  be  made  rich,  or  if 
the  glory  of  his  house  be  encreased,  for  he  shall 
carry  nothing  away  with  him  when  he  dieth, 
neither  shall  his  pomp  follow  him,"  Psal.  xlix. 
i6,  17.  Or  else  the  meaning  maybe,  tliat  riches 
gotten  by  deceit,  shall  add  to  a  man's  torment, 
and  be  the  fuel  to  increase  it,  which  is  finely 
exemplified  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man, 
Luke  xvi.  19.  But  may  we  not  understand 
Xfy^fioiTa.  aS/xa  in  the  sense  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  Uaftati  riic  dS/xi'atf,  Luke  xvi.  9. 
so  called  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  not  only  be- 
cause riches  are  often  the  effect  of  fraud,  and  the 
fruits  of  unrighteousness,  but  because  they  often 
lead  men  into  sin,  by  filling  their  owners  with 
pride,  and  put  them  upon  doing  some  violent  or 
unjust  action  ;  or  they  may  be  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  deceitfulness,  in  contradistinction 
to  spiritual  good  things  which  are  true,  and  more 
durable.  See  August,  in  Psal.  xlviii.  or  because 
they  are  more  generally  the  portion  of  the 
wicked  ;  or  lastly,  because  men  are  apt  to  set 
too  immoderate  a  value  on  them,  and  sacrifice 
to  them  as  their  God :  the  Psalmist  has  express- 
ed all,  or  most  of  these  senses,  Psal.  Ixii.  10. 
*'  O  trust  not  in  wrong  and  robbery,  give  not 
yourselves  unto  vanity,  if  riches  increase,  set  not 
your  heart  upon  them." 

Ver.  9.  Winnmo  nut  with  every  wind."]  This- 
is  a  proverbial  expression.  Flatus  has  one  very 
like  it,  "  Ubi  ventus  est,  velum  verte."  The 
advice  seems  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
Ephes.  iv.  1+.  "Not  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro, 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;'*  see  also  Hebi  xiii.  9-  Plutarch  ex- 
presses himself  in  like  manner,  /*«  jratTi  Kiyo  ttko.- 
jior,  uv^tf  Ttuv/ioiTi,  v)r»fxlil»(  icLi/l'cr.  Calmcl  un- 
derstands this  of  one,  who  is^  inconstant  in  his 
sentiments,  and  wavering  in  his  conduct,  who 
judges  not  for  himself,  but  is  apt  to  receive  all 
impressions.  One  who  is  so  complaisant,  as 
to  say  and  do  every  thing  to  ingratiate  him- 
self; and  as  Theophrastus  describes  such  sort 
of  men,  wtll,  if  a  dispute  arise,  espouse  both 
side?,  to  give  no  offence,  HO/k.  Xaf.  vt^i  eifkxit. 


Wherens  a  prudent  and  wise  man  will  serious- 
ly and  impartially  weigh  on  which  side  the 
truth  lies,  and  continue  stedfiistly  and  firmly 
attached  to  it  ;  and  not  imitate  those  double 
dealers,  who  having  no  steady  principles  of 
their  own,  are  just  what  other  people  would 
have  them.  According  to  that  of  the  poet,. 
"-  Negat  quis  ?  nego.     Ait  iinis  ?  aio."  Ter. 

Ibid.  Go  not  into  ever//  zrui/.'}  Truth  is  uni- 
form, and  but  one  ;  to  fail  in  wilii  every  opi- 
nion is  the  way  to  miss  of  it.  Seneca  has  .a 
thought  like  this,  "  Qw  quo  desiinarit,  perve- 
nire  vult,  unam  se(jui  viaui,  non  per  multas  va- 
gari  debet.     N<in  ire  istiid,  sed  errare  est." 

Ver.  10.  Be  s/ctl/ust  in  thij  undet-stundlng.'^ 
i.  e.  Search  narrowly  into  the  truth,  and  re- 
solutely maintain  what  thou  knowest  to  be 
true  ;  and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  win- 
nowing with  every  wind,  and  changing  your 
opinion  upon  almost  every  occasion,  have  a 
well  informed  judgment,  and  a  stedfastness  and 
constancy  of  mind,  to  act  according  to  it.  A 
man  of  this  character  will  not  be  too  easy  or 
credulous  ;  but  when  any  new  opinion  or  doc- 
trine offers  itself,  or  is  proposed  by  others,  will 
strictly  examine  the  grounds  thereof,  and  if 
upon  a  due  and  serious  weighing  of  it,  he  finds 
reason  to  approve  it,  as  a  solid  truth,  will  glad- 
ly acquiesce  in  it,  and  not  be  soon  shaken  in 
mind.  There  is  a  passage  in  Seneca,  much  to 
rlie  same  purpose,  "■  Cogitationes  vagas,  ac  ve- 
luti  somno  similes,  non  recipies,  (|nibus  si  ani- 
mus tuns  se  oblectaverit,  tristes  remanebis. 
Sed  cogitatio  tua  stabiiis  &  certa  sit...Sermo 
quoque  tuus  not  sit  inanis."  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders, "  Esto  firmiis  in  via  Domini,"  following 
perhaps  a  copy  which  read,  /V9^;  ts-!!f </«{ roc  jc  iryrtVft 
0«w,  a  corruption  I  |)rcsume  of Vw.  But  the  sense 
however  ot  it  is  good,  and  the  advice  useful. 

Ibid.  And  let  tfitj  zvord  be  the  same."^  Mf  tVw 
n  0  Koyc(,  "  Let  thy  word  be  one,"  i.  e.  let  thy 
speecli  or  discourse  be  of  a  piece,  consistent 
with  itself,  acr'>iding  to  Grotius  ;  or  let  thy 
words  be  according  to  the  inward  sentiment  of 
thy  mind,  and  alter  not  out  of  fear  or  affec- 
tion. According  to  Caluiet,  the  sense  is,  Let 
thy  sentiments  continue  the  same,  and  do  not 
shuffle  or  equivocate  in  thy  words  or  actions, 
that  men  may  know  how  to  depend  upon  thee, 
and  have,  or  continue  an  esteem  and  regard 
for  you,  for  there  is  no  safety  or  depcndance 
upon  a  double  tongue,  ver,  9. 

Ver.  11.  Be  sioif't  (■)  hear.']  This  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  aposilcN  advice,  "  Be  swift  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak,"  Jam.  i.  19.  i.  e.  be  swiftto 
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hear,  not  every  sort  of  comnmnication,  but 
such  as  "  rs  profitable  to  the  use  of  edifying," 
Ephes.  iv.  99-  Accordingly  Junius  renders, 
"  E?to  celer  ad  bene  andiendum  ;"  and  Sr  Je- 
rom's  bibie  more  strongly  and  explicitly,  "  Es- 
to  mansuetns  ad  andiendum  verbum  Dei,  tit 
intelligas,"  to  which  agrees  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion. The  sentence  that  follows,  viz.  let  thy 
life  be  sincere,  i.  e.  without  artifice  or  hypo- 
crisy, is  scarce  in  any  of  the  Greek  copies,  it 
is  omitted  also  in  the  Vulgate  and  Oriental 
versions.  The  Complut.  indeed  has  it,  from 
whence  our  translators,  and  Dr  Grabe  took  it  ; 
hut  it  seems  improperly  placed  here,  for  it  dis- 
turbs the  sense,  and  spoils  the   connection. 

Ibid.  IVU/i  patience  s^rce  anxwer.^  St  James 
expresses  the  same  by  iSfaSJc  eV  to  K<x\i-iTvi,  i.  19- 
See  also  Prov.  xxix.  ^0.  in  the  LXX  version. 
It  is  a  sign  of  great  weakness  for  a  man  to  an- 
swer hastily  and  unadvisedly,  and  without  hav- 
ing any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  persons,  or 
perhaps  even  troth  itself.  Some  Greek  copies 
therefore  very  properly  read,  ip6iyfM  droxfivir  o^^h, 
i.  e.  give  a  true  and  right  answer.  The  V^il- 
gate  is  very  full,  "  Cum  sapientia  proferas  re- 
sponsum  verum." 

!  •  Ver.  12.  If  thou  hast  underslandtng,  ansxccr 
thij  neighbour ;  if  not,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thif 
mouth... "l  "  Digito  compesce  labellum,"  as 
the  Latin  phrase  is.     Isocrates   has  a   maxim 

very  like  this,  %uo  o-ow  xa/jiw?  tw  \£ye<»  ii  ■a-i^i  uv  oif^ti 
<TX^ii(,  >i  wifi  at  atajKCfiTtr  ttirett,  it  \\  re7<  axxoi(   afxuvof 

<nyoit,  a  \tyeir,  i.  e.  observe  two  rules  with  respect 
to  speech,  to  speak  only  of  such  things  as  thou 
understandest,  or  of  such  as  you  are  under  a 
necessity  to  speak  to  ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is 
better  to  be  silent;  which  is  intimated  by  the 
])hrase  of  laying  the  hand  upon  the  mouth. 
There  is  the  like  expression,  Job  xxi.  5.  xxix. 
9.  Accordingly  among  the  Egyptians,  Harjjo- 
crates  the  god  of  silence,  is  pictured  with  his 
finger  on  his  mouth,  to  recommend  ay'/i  tvxaij-t?, 
a  well  timed  silence,  or  the  true  government  of 
the  tongue.  The  Vulgate  inserts  a  reason  for 
sucli  a  caution  in  speech,  "  Ne  capiaris  in  ver- 
bo  indisciplinato,  &  confundaris. 

Ver.  13.  Honour  and  shame  is  in  talk.'\  So- 
lomon has  more  fully  expressed  this,  when  he 
says,  "  Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue,"  Prov.  xviii.  21.  Nothing  is  more 
serviceable,  and  at  the  same  time  niore  mis- 
chievous than  the  tongue  ;  it  advances  men  to 
honour,  or  exposes  them  to  shame,  according 
to  ilie  good  or  ill  use  that  men  make  of  the 
blessing  of  speech.    It  is  the  scat  of  persuasion 
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in  some,  and  a  world  of  inicpiity  in  others  ;  it 
shines  in,  and  recommends  the  orator,  eloquent 
in  a  good  cause,  and  disgraces  the  libertine 
labouring  in  a  bad  one.  When  employed  to 
bless  and  praise  God,  it  is  the  best  member  we 
have  ;  when  abused  to  blaspheme  its  Maker, 
and  curse  men,  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell,  and, will 
sink  men  into  it.  It  is  therefore  of  the  last 
importance  to  know  how  to  govern  the  tongue, 
for  without  a  discreet  conduct  of  it,  a  man  can 
neither  be  useful  in  social  life,  nor  esteemed  re- 
ligious before  God. 

Ibid.  The  tongue  of  man  is  his  fall. .  .]  This 
is  rather  too  laxly  expressed  ;  the  Vulgate  very 
properly  adds,  "  Lingua  imprudentis  subve:- 
sio  est  ipsius."    Euripides  has  a  sentiment  very 

like  this,  tLyjtXiai  najj-ttrai  to  TiKOi  XxiTjyjoL. 

Ver.  14.  Be  not  called  a  whisperer.,  and  lie 
not  in  icait  icith  thij  tongue.^  Whispering  is  the 
speaking  ill  of  our  neighbour  privately,  and 
doing  him  an  ill  turn  by  a  secret  and  sly  insinu- 
ation to  his  prejudice.  This  sort  of  slander  is  ;i 
poisoned  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark,  that 
wounds  covertly,  when  a  man  is  not  aware  of 
it,  and  is  very  properly  called  by  this  writer, 
lying  in  wait  with  the  tongue.  KoljaxaKii  and 
i'Cf/f,  backbiting  and  railing  differ  from  this  vice 
only  in  degree.  Solomon  has  admirably  de- 
scribed the  character  of  the  whisperer,  Pi'ov.  xxvi. 
20,  22.  "  Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth 
out,  so  where  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  [in  the 
Heb.  xvhisperer,']  strife  ceaseth. — The  words  ot' 
a  tale-bearer  are  as  wounds,  and  go  down  into 
the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly."  Such  insidi- 
ous persons  are  with  reason  compared  to  the 
serpent,  which  bites  without  giving  any  warn- 
ing ;  one  feels  the  sting  without  knowing  from 
what  quarter  the  mischief  came.  Solomon  uses 
this  comparison,  Ecclesiast.  x.  11.  "  Surely  the 
8ei:pent  will  bite  without  enchantment,  and  a 
babler  is  no  better,"  according  to  our  translation  ; 
but  the  Hebrew  "words  truly  rendered,  are  much 
closer  to  the  purpose  :  "  A  serpent  will  bite 
without  any  warning"  Vulg.  /» ,«7(?«//o,  without 
the  least  noise  or  intimation,  and  a  babler,  Vulg. 
qui  occulie  detrahit,  is  no  better. 

Ibid.  For  a  foul  shame  is  upon  the  tlmf  and 
an  eiif  condemnation  upon  the  double  tongue. .  . ] 
The  Vulgate  renders,  "  Denotatiopessinia  super 
bilinguem,"  and  Junius,  "  Bilingui  pessima  con- 
demnatio,"  as  if  it  were  worse  tb  be  a  whisperer 
than  a  thief.  And  indeed  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  so  ;  for  the  thief,  or  cheat,  aims  only 
at  money,  and  is  generally  so  scandalous  and 
notorious,  that  one  may  cither  avoid  him,  or  by 
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chance  lake  him  ;  but  the  base  and  secret 
whisperer  one  cannot  possibly  guard  against, 
nor  even  know  who,  or  where  he  is.  The  thief 
too  is  often  forced  upon  robbery,  and  stealing 
through  want  and  necessity,  and  ni  such  a  case 
can  plead  a  sort  of  an  excuse,  Prov,  vi.  30.  but 
the  whisperer  does  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  in- 
jury to  his  neighbour,  without  any  advantage  to 
himself.  And  whoever  considers  the  great  va- 
lue which  Solomon  sets  upon  a  good  name, 
making  it  preferable  even  to  great  riches,  Prov. 
xxii.  I.  cannot  think  the  taking  away  a  man's 
property  to  be  the  greater  crime.  See  Rom.  i. 
29,  30.  where  whisperers  and  backbiters  are 
ranked  amongst  the  vilest  of  persons,  and  such 
as  are  worthy  of  death. 

Ver.  15.  Me  not  ignorant  of  anif  ihina^'in  a 
great  matter,  or  small. '^  If  this  be  understood 
strictly,  such  a  perfection  as  this  is  not  possible 
in  our  weak  state,  and  short  continuance  here  ; 
the  meaning  rather  is,  Endeavour  to  get  as 
much  knowledge  and  insight  mto  affairs  as  you 
can,  whether  they  be  matters  of  speculation,  or 
practice.  The  Vulg.  seems  to  understand  the 
words  in  a  judicial  sense,  "  Justifica  pusillum  St 
magnum  similiter,"  as  if  the  meaning  was,  that 
in  any  suit  or  controversy,  the  same  fair  and 
impartial  judgment  should  be  pronounced  in  the 
cause  of  a  poor,  as  well  as  a  much  richer,  or  more 
powerful  person,  according  to  that  charge  of 
Moses,  Deut.  i.  17.  There  is  also  another  sense 
of  this  passage.  Fall  not  into  any  sins  of  iglw- 
ranee  orinadvertancy,  commit  not  any  sin  either 
great  or  small,  but  have  such  a  guard  over  your- 
self, as  not  to  be  surprised  into  them  by  any 
great  or  little  occasion.  And  thus  the  Syriac 
understands  it,  "  Multum,  vel  parum  ne  delin- 
quas."  And  so  aytottt  is  often  used  by  the  Hel- 
lenists for  "  Errare,  peccare,  imprudenter  agere," 
and  as  equivalent  to  dfiafldreiv ;  and  so  it  is  often 
to  be  understood  in  the  i,  see  Numb.  xii.  ix,  Sj-c. 
I  Esdr.  viii.  77.  and  by  this  writer  himself  it 
seems  to  be  so  uSed,  chap,  xxiii.  3.  xxviii.  7. 
The  learned  Hooker's  remark  upon  this  passage 
is,  "  That  we  should  be  diligent  observers  of 
circurosrarrces,  the  little  regard  whereof  is  the 
nurse  of  vulgar  folly  ;  and  Solomon's  great  at- 
tention thereto  was  what  made  him  so  emment 
above  others ;  for  he  gave  good  heed,  and 
pierced  every  thing  to  the  very  bottom,  and  by 
that  means-  gained  more  knowledge,  and  be- 
came the  OAiihor  of  many  parables."  Eccl.  Pol. 
p.  189. 

CHAP.    VI. 
jNSTEAiy  of  a  friend,  become  tiot  an  ^wemij.'\ 
Tbe   whole  pf  this  verse  has  been  thought 


by  many  to  belong  to  the  fifth  chapter,  be- 
cause the  conclusion  of  that  chapter  seems  ab- 
rupt, consisting  only  of  one  period  or  sentence, 
contrary  to  the  general  method  of  this  writer. 
2.  This  chapter,  it  is  observable,  begins  in  the 
Greek  copies  with  a  conjunction,  5  a'tri  if'tKt  /uH 
y.Vw  ix^fo'^)  which  implies  some  connection  with 
what  went  before.  3.  Some  copies,  particular- 
ly the  Latin  ones,  do  actually  .so  connect  them ; 
and  according  to  Rab'inns,  this  .sixth  chapter 
does  not  begin  till  the  5th  verse  in  the  common 
editions.  Laulif,  Tlie  context,  according  to  o- 
thers,  seems  to  require  it,  being  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  subje^ct :  For  the  words, 
"  Instead  of  a  friend,  become  not  an  enemy," 
may  very  well  refer  to  the  sin  of  whispering,  or 
backbiting,  which  Is  the  more  aggravated,  as 
they  who  are  guilty  of  it,  pretend,  friendship  tor 
another,  that  they  may  traduce  him  more  ef- 
fectually, and  under  tliat  mask  tjudermine  iiim 
more  successfully,  xa/cSc  liaQohrif  Tji^Vtc,  x.  r.  x. 
A  new  way  of  accusation,  says  Polybius,  to  hurt 
a  man  by  affecting  to  praise  him,  and  by  sweet 
speech  to  introduce  the  poison  that  is  to  follow. 
An  artful  device  this  1  that  T\htle  a  man  would 
pass  for  a  friend  by  the  praises  he  lavishes  on 
another,  and  the  regard  professed  for  his  good 
qualities,  he  may  slil.y.  insinuate  something  to 
bis  disadvantage,  and  by  an  open  declaration  in 
his  favour,,  jmay  the  riiore  easily  be  believed 
when  he  secretly  spreads  his  fiiults,  and  istart? 
some  ill-natured  exception.  Like  the  man  in 
Horace,  who  wtis  g!ad  to  hear  of  his  friend  Ca- 
pitohnus,  whom  lie  knev/  .so  well,  and  had  re- 
ceived such  favours  from  ;  but,  to  undo  all,  and 
cast  some  slur  upon  him,  could  add  by  way  of 
an  invidious  reflection, 

&^d  tameti  admirar,  qw  pacto  judicium  illud 
Fitgerit. 

Ibid.   For  therehtj  thou  shak  inherit  an  ill  name, 
shame,   and  repronch.'\     Our  version  follows   a 

copy  which  read,  "OvoyiX  ydf  wootfJ*,  OLh^vn^v,  & 
cVeiSef    xh>ifoveju>i<Tei(.        Hfeschelius    has,    K\n^oK>/jLri<rei, 

in  the  third  jx^rson,  and  so  the  Vulgate,  "  Im- 
properium  &-  oontumeliam  malus  haereditabit," 
understanding  by  iVo,ua  ■croi-wfif,  not  an  ill  name, 
but  a  wicked  person.  And  so  indeed  cmua.  is 
sometimes  used.  See  Acts  i.  15.  Rev.  iii.  4-. 
xi.  13.  and  aa^  the  Hebrew  noun,  is  taken  in 
like  manner,  Nom.  iii.  4<i^,  43.  xkvi.  53,  55. 
and  other  places.  '      . 

Ver.   2.   Extol  mul  ihjsetf  in-  the  cotmsel  of 
thine  oicn  heart,  that  ihij  sun/  be  not  torn  in  piece.v 
as  a  bull  ^straying  alonie.]  I'rx  /^ri  ha^Txyt,  Jf  txJ- 
pof  h"  ^v^t  <n.    There  are  many  diflicul pies  in  tUi.<r 
passage  :    I.  It  may  be  enquired  whetiier  •jy;^)} 
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♦V  be  ri£fhtly  renilcred  fhif  sonl.  The  Vulgate 
has,  «'  Ne  virtus  tua  elidatur,"  to  which  agrees 
-the  Oriental  versions  ;  but  what  follows  in  the 
Syriac,  "  Ne  quasi  Taurus robiir  tuimi  qiiairut," 
is  so  flat  and  inexpressive,  that  I  suspect 
«ome  mistake  in  tlje  writing  or  translating  the 
Syriac  word,  and  jwssibly  the  true  rendering 
should  be,  "  Ne  quasi  Taurus  robur  tuum 
qiiatiat,  folia  taa  excuriat,"  ^-c.  2.  It  is  not 
altogether  certain,  that  WfW^a  signifiL's  to  tear 
in  pieces,  either  in  the  0,  or  apocrypha!  books, 
but  rather  to  spoil  or  plunder,  thougii  diripio 
signifies  both.  3.  Tlie  words  strat/inq  alone, 
have  noriiing  in  the  Greek  to  answer  them  in 
any  edition.  And  thougii  the  translators  some- 
trmes  inclose  thus  [  ]  what  they  found  in 
some  particular  copies,  y^-t  this,  I  believe,  is 
in  none.  It  seems  to  have  crept  into  tlie  text 
through  some  uiist^k^,  or  from  a  marginal 
note,  or  to  be  added  by  the  translators  them- 
selves (for  they  venture  on  greater  liberties  in 
making  additions  in  the  apocryphal  writings) 
for  illustration  sake,  and  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  obscurity  of  the  passage.  4.  The 
words  as  now  inserted,  may  be  applied  difFcr- 
rntly.  I  would  suppose  the  translators  rather 
meant  them  of  the  soul,  and  its  danger  through 
conceit,  and  wandering  by  itself,  for  why  a- 
bull  should  be  in  more  danger  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  straying  alone,  than  amidst  the  herd, 
where  a  contest  often  does  arise:  or  why  a  bull 
ehould  be  pitched  upon  at  all,  rather  than  some 
^veaker  animal,  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  wiiose  na- 
ture is  such,  especially  in  its  rage,  as  to  rend, 
tear,  and  over-turn  all  before  him,  is  not  so 
clear.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  iherelbre  some 
have  fancifully  understood  this  passage  of 
Mount  Taurus,  because  there  happened  by 
good  luck  to  be  a  mountain  ot  that  name  ;  and 
since  trees,  leaves,  and  fruit,  are  mentioned 
in  the  next  verse,  they  must  imdoubtedly  be- 
long to,  and  grow  uj)on  it.  Drusius's  conjec- 
ture, that  the  grand-father  might  write  TW, 
meaning  a  turtle,  an  rpfa/,  and  the  grandson 
take  it  in  the  Clialdee  sense,  as  eciuivaieut  to 
a  bull,  is  ingenious  enough  ;  and  Psal.  Ixxiv. 
19.  may  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  it ;  but 
thi«  conjecture  is  countenanced  by  no  MS 
I  printed  edition,  or  ancient  version.  If  rxu^o^ 
be  indeed  the  true  reading,  understanding  it 
of  the  animal,  possibly  it  may  refer  to  bulls 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  lions,  which  we  may 
presume  to  have  happened  often,  Jt  not  in  Je- 
rusalem, at  least  in  otiier  places:  A  bull  being 
pitched  upon  for  the.  simile,  rather  than  a  weak- 


er creature,  as  being  more  likely  to  trust  in  his 
own  strength,  which  answers  to  a  man's  ex- 
tolling himself  in  the  counsel  of  his  own  heart. 
Upon  the  whole,   I  can  conceive  no  good  sense 
arising  from   our  version,  and  yet  I  apprehend 
a  natural   one   from   the  <jreek,  viz.     Lift  not 
up  thyself  in   the  desires  or  lusts  of  thine  own 
heart,   lest   thy   soul   be  distracted,   hampered, 
or  pulled  contrary   ways,   like  a  bull   in  toils. 
It  is  a  proverbial  saying,  and  not  an  uncommon 
one,   that  a  man  who   is  governed    by  his  own, 
unruly  passions  and  lusts  is  like  a  wild  bull  in. 
a  net  :  .And  to  thts,  the  Arabic  seems  to  accord, 
"  Libidines  anima  tuaj  ne  sequaris,  ne  te  in 
miseriam  impellant,    viresque    tuas  debilitent, 
<juasi  Taurus  cui    Pabulum   objicitur."     Here 
I  suspect  a  mistake  in  tl.at  version,  tor  in  what 
sense  can   Fabalum  stand  here  ;  or  what  li"^lt 
does   it   afford  to  the  comparison  ?   But  if  the 
original  word  be  rendered  by  tragula,  plaga,  in- 
dago,  or  some  such  term,  tiien  tiie  above  inter- 
pretation will  be  complete,  and  the  simile  much 
improved.     Nor  is  Badwell's  interpretation  of 
the  mind  being  hurried   away  by  its  own  pas- 
sions and  desires,  like  a  wild  and  lustful  bull, 
to  be  despised  ;  but  there  may  be  some  doubt 
whether  X/a^jra^u  be  so  used  ;  at  least  Epictetus 
who  gives  the  like  advice,  f^»  (rvtaf-Trxl^iTa  at  w*  ^iw- 
loLJi'a,  uses  a  different  preposition.    Grotins  ren- 
ders the  words  of  our  author,   "  Ne  forte  ani- 
mus tuns  (praifractus  &  contumax)  diripiat  te, 
ut  Taurus  ;"  and  so  the  Geneva  version,  "  Lest 
tiiy  soul  rend  thee  as  a  bull."   If  WfTaiH  be  the 
true  reading  here,    and    has  the  authority   of 
some  Greek  copy,   probably  «  followed  it  ori- 
ginally, and   was  absorbed   afterwards  in  the 
preceding  »■»,   or  <n  being   understood  here,  <r» 
might  be  changed  into  yirto  make  sense.    Some 
have  thought  the  passage  before  us  an  imitation 
of  Psalm  vii.  2.     But  if  our  author  alludes  to 
this,   why  should  it  not  have  been  a  closer  imi- 
tation, and  preserved  ut  kiuv,  instead  of  substi- 
tuting a(  raufoi:  ?   It  was  scarce  worth  while,  as 
Bochart  observes  to   allude  to  that  place,  only 
to  pervert  the  sense  of  it.     But  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  some  help  found  out  to  restore  the 
true  reading  and  sense.    For  are  not  the  words 
as  a  bull,  at   least   disjointed,  and  out  of  their 
true  place?  The   Vulgate  cirtainiy  countenan- 
ces tliis  conjecture,  and  so  does  Jerom's  Bible, 
placing  those  words  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence, "  Non  le  extollas  m  cogitatione  animsB 
tua;,   velut  iaurus,"  i.e.   extol   not  thyselt  in 
tlie  counsel  of  thine  own  heart,  as  a  bull  that 
is  incoutroulabie,,aud  headstrong.  The  simile  is. 
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very  just  in  this  light,  and  properly  enough 
applied  to  a  Iieady,  obstinate,  and  over-bearing 
temper  ;  and  if  other  editions  concurred  to  snp- 
]5ort  it,  would  at  once  remove  most,  if  not  all 
the  difficulties.  See  chap.  v.  9,  3.  If  none  of 
these  solutions  be  satisractory,  I  shall  only 
observe  farther,  that  the  whole  sentence  which 
occasions  ait  the  perplexity,  is  entirely  omitted 
in  Aid.  and  the  Basil  editions. 

\'er.  3.  T/ivu  shall  eat  up  llvf  leaves,  and  lose 
4hii  fruit,  and  Icive  thyself  as  a  dnj  tree.]  Gro- 
lius  contends  that  the  reading  here  should  be 
in  the  third  person,  KoLlx^dyiUi.  droKtrei,  ^c-  and 
he  is  countenanced  herein  by  the  Syriac  version. 
Leaves,  are  a  figure  for  the  promising  prospect 
of  success;  it  is  a  beautiful  metaphor,  taken 
from  tiie  management  of  trees,  whose  leaves  if 
pulled  off,  either  kill  or  starve  the  fruit.  See 
Hales's  Veget.  Stat.  p.  3^,3,  4,  5.  So  the 
Psalmist,  "  His  leaf  shall  not  wither,  and  what- 
soever he  doth,  [lleb.  putteth  forth]  it  shall 
prosper."  By  losing  thy  fruit  is  meant.  Thou 
shall  defeat  thine  own  ends,  blast  thine  own 
hopes,  and  fail  of  the  success  thou  aimest  at. 
The  becoming  a  dry  tree,  which  is  the  next 
particular,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
loss  both  of  fruit  and  leaves,  i.  e.  thou  shalt  be 
good  for  nothing.  A  proper  description  of  the 
raan,  who  is  ruled  and  carried  away  by  his 
own  lusts  ;  or  thus,  be  not  proud  of  any  ex- 
cellency, natural,  or  moral,  for  by  such  a  be- 
haviour thou  wilt  take  away  from  the  merit  of 
what  would  otherwise  recommend  thee  ;  thy 
good  qualities  will  lose  all  their  grace,  and  be 
no  longer  an  advantage,  or  ornament  to  thee  ; 
for  modesty  should  both  conceal  and  perfect 
thy  goodness,  as  leaves  both  shade  and  melio- 
rate the  fruit.  Self-opiniatry  is  to  merit  what 
the  worm  was  to  Jonah's  gourd  ;  it  decays  and 
ruins  the  root,  and  thereby  destroys  what  was 
most  beautiful  and  promising. 

Ver.  5.  A  fair  speaking  tongue  ivill  encrease 
kind  greetings.]  Isocrateshas  well  expressed  this, 

TU  uXf  TfliTra  yi'tv  fiKO'^^Ci^hfo^Hy  x.  T.  K.      "  Be  polite 

in  your  manner  and  address,  and  courteous  and 
affable  in  your  words  ;  it  is  an  instance  of  po- 
liteness, civilly  to  salute  those  one  meets  with, 
and  of  affability  to  speak  to  them  in  an  agree- 
able and  engaging  manner."  Ad  Daemon.  Ci- 
cero has  the  like  observation,  "  Difhcile  dictu 
est,  quantopere  conciliet  animos  hominum  comi- 
tas,  affabilitasque  Sermonis."  De  Offic.  This 
may  also  be  applied  to  friendship,  which  tlie 
context  warrants  ;  for  a  person  of  a  sweet  and 
obliging  temper  will  always  promise  most  to  be 


a  real  friend.  There  are  a  thousand  endear- 
ments and  compliances  in  the  exercise  of  friend- 
ship, that  make  good  nature  as  necessary  as  ri- 
gid virtue  and  honesty.  "  Strict  virtue  in 
friendship,  says  a  learned  writer,  is  like  the 
exact  rules  of  mathematics  in  musical  composi- 
tions, which  indeed  are  necessary  to  make  har- 
mony true  and  regular ;  but  then  there  must  be 
something  of  air  and  deUcacy  in  it  too,  to 
sweeten  and  recommend  it,  or  else  it  will  be 
but  flat  and  heavy."  Norris's  Theory  of  Love, 
p.  129. 

Ver.  6.  Be  in  peace  with  many,  nevertheless 
have  but  one  counsellor  of  a  thousand.]  i.  e.  Be 
kind  and  courteous  to   all,  but  intimate  only 
with  a  few  ;  there  are  several  degrees  in  friend- 
ship.    One  ought  to  live  upon  good  terms  with 
all  the  world,  and  to  endeavour  to  have  ail  per- 
sons in  it,  as  far  as  may  be  our  friends,  at  least 
to  be  careful  not  to  have  them  our  enemies,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  St  Paul,  "  If  it  be  possible, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men,"  Rom.  xh.  1 8.  There 
are  other  friends  and  acquaintance  who  are  still 
nearer  to  us,  with  whom  we  live  and  converse 
in  a   more  familiar  and  free  manner  ;  and  yet 
even  among  those,  there  is  scarce  any,  to  whom 
one  can  safely  open  and  unbosom  himself  with- 
out reserve,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  pru- 
dence,  honour,  integrity,  and  sincere  attachment 
to  us.     It  would  be  imprudence  therefore  to  dis- 
close and  lay  open  the  secrets  and  recesses  of 
our  hearts,  before  all  sorts  of  friends,  as  all  are 
not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with   affairs  of  conse- 
quence and  importance.     The  moralists  are  up- 
on no  subject  more  copious,  than  this  of  friend- 
ship, their  sentiments  agree  with  those  of  our 
author.      "  Marriage,  says   the   learned  writer 
above,  which  is  the  strictest  of  friendships    ad- 
mits but  of  one,  and  inferior  friendships  admits 
not  of  many  more  ;  for  besides  that  the  tide  of 
love,  by  reason  of  the  coniractedness  of  our  fa- 
culties, cannot  bear  very  high,  when  divided 
among  several  channels,  it  is  great  odds  but  a- 
mong  many,  we  be  deceived  in  some,  and  then 
we  must  be  put  upon  the  inconvenience'  of  re- 
tracting our  choice,  which  in  nothing  is  so  un- 
comely   and    inconvenient   as    in    friendship." 
Ibid.  p.  130.     Lucian  mentions,  that  among  the 
Scythians  a  number  of  friends  was  as  scanda- 
lous as  a  number  of  wives.  In  Toxar.     And 
though  this  may  seem  overstraining  the  point, 
yet  has  it  a  good  moral,  and  intimates  the  sense 
of  our  author.     Isocrates  too  has  a  pertinent  ob- 
servation on  the  occasion,  n'St'uf  /At  'ix!'  nr^if  awa.v- 
h(,  X.  r.  ^.     "  Live  friendly  with,  and  behave 
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civilly  to  all ;  but  be  intimate  with  a  few  of 
worth  and  merit ;  by  this  means  you  will  not 
have  many  enemies,  and  only  valuable  friends." 
ad  Daemon. 

Ver.  7.  If  thou  "wouldst  get  a  friend  prove  him 
first,  and  be  not  hasty  tt  credit  him.]  i.  e.  Have 
him  for  some  time,  according  to  the  Oriental  ver- 
sions, upon  trial.  The  margin  furnishes  ano- 
'  iher  sense.  Get  him  in  the  time  of  trouble,  it  nrei- 
,-aT^a,  and  so  Junius  renders,  "  Si  comparatu- 
rus  es  amicum,  in  afflictione  compara  eum." 
We  do  riot  now  use  the  word  credit,  in  the 
sense  it  is  here  taken  ;  the  meaning  is,  "  Be  not 
hasty  to  trust  him."  Arab.  "  Ne  cito  fidas 
ei,"  or  to  trust  thyself  to,  or  with  him.     And 

so    the    Complut.    reads,    f^r.    nx'^    e,«T;!-ii/V>?f    aiom- 

tot  auT'2.  And  so  the  Syriac,  "  Ne  temere  te 
concredas  illi  ;"  to  which  agrees  Jerom's  Bible, 
and  that  of  J-uniu^  ;  and  so  ttitiv^  is  used,  John 
ii.  24.  e  l>iT«f  Kit  imWtvtr  tau'7«r  auTo7(.  That  pre- 
cept   of   Solon,    f /Vwc    f^»  "Tct-jCJ  x'Ju,  a<  6   an  >i%<JV,  //.fi 

aVoBtK/'^ajt^f,  apud  Lsert.  is  not  very  unlike  this. 

Ver.  9.   There  is  a  friend,  who  being  turned 
to  enmity  and  strife,  will  discover  thy  reproach.'] 

ifi   f/xoc   /iiTOiliiifnimf    tie    ix^joji,    ij    /ax^hy   iveth<Tfiv  <nt 

aVe)£iixu'|«.  Moix_>i  o'eih<r/jiS  is  an  unusual  expression, 
and  wants  an  authority  to  confirm  it,  except  it 
may  receive  some  countenance  from  i  Sani; 
XXV.  39.  according  to  the  a.  But  I  think  fiaLxn' 
joined  with  'ix^}">  3s  our  translators  seem  to  un- 
derstand  it,  a  more  proper  construction  ;  only  it 
may  still  be  asked  by  what  w«W/<if  is  governedi 
Probably  this  is  a  mistake.  Hfeschelius  from 
some  authentic  copy,  as  1  presume,  and  not  by 
mere  conjecture,  reads  ontlnrfnU  <rv ;  and  why 
might  not  some  other  ancient  copy  formerly 
have  imliu/Avt,  for  it  is  used  in  the  plural,  to  sig- 
nify shame  or  shameful  things  ?  as  Isa.  xlvii.  3. 
^a.tiitotTai  cl  inilj(Tuti/  (m,  and  the  c  might  easily  be 
absorbed  in  that  which  follows.  The  Vulgate 
seems  to  have  read  i>ii\is //■if ,  rendering,  Cunvilia 
(ienudnbit.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  a  quon- 
dam friend  changed  into  an  enemy,  will  re- 
veal all  the  faults  which  he  knows,  has  heard, 
or  observed,  during  his  acquaintance  ;  and  the 
more  intimate  and  longer  the  friendship  has 
been,  the  more  is  the  breach  and  rupture  to  be 
dreaded,  the  more  noise  will  it  also  make,  and 
the  more  fierce  and  implacable  will  be  the  ha- 
tred ;  according  to  that  wise  observation  of  Pliny, 
"  Arctissima  necessitudo,  si  quando  contingat 
dirimi,  an  summam  vertitur  simultatem  ;  &  ex 
nrctisiimis  foederibus,  si  semel  rumpantur,  maxi- 
ma njjicuntur  dissidia,"  L.  xxxvii.  c.  4.     This, 


and  the  two  following  verses,  are  wanting  in  the 
Oriental  versions. 

Ver.  13.  Separate  thjself  from  thine  enemies,, 
and  take  heed  of  thi/  friends.']  i.  e.  Avoid  sus- 
pected or  declared  enemies,  and  be  aware  of  pre- 
tended and  false  friends,  in  whom  you  can, 
place  no  certain  confidence,  such  as  are  describ- 
ed, ver.  8,  9,  10.  Companions  only  of  the  table, 
flatterers,  and  occasional  attendants  upon  great 
fortune  or  power,  who  will  discover  a  coldness 
and  indifference,  and  perhaps  openly  or  secretly 
do  you  some  ill  turn,  when  you  are.  reduced  to 
misfortunes.  Count  therefore  none  real  friends 
but  such  as  you  have  proved,  and  found  faithful 
in  adversity.  Phocylides  describes  the  Tj>«Tt^«- 
wo'jufc  ite'xiiitac,  almost  in  the  same  terms,  whose; 
maxims  very  often  agree  with  those  of  our  au- 
thor. King  Antigonus's  wish  or  prayer,  as  re- 
corded by  Plutarch,  is  agreeable  to  the  advice 
of  this  wise  writer,  and  proceeded  from  a  like 
sentiment,  "  The  gods  keep  me  from  pretended 
friends,  against  open  and  avowed  enemies  I  can 
g,uard  and  provide  myself."  Clemens  Alexand. 
has  the  like  observation,  ix^fh  a.»%^a.}aot  ipvhdiua^oci, , 
»  <f>i'\or.  Strom.  L.  6.', 

Ver.  J 6.  A  faithfid  friend  is  the  medicine  of 
life,  and  theij  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him."^ 
Friendship  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  a  man, 
as  necessary  to  his  subsistence  and  well-being  as 
medicines  are  to  preserve  health.     Nay  other 
medicines  are  profitable  only  to  the  sick,  and 
superfluous  to  those  that   are    in    health,   but 
friendship  is   necessary    to  both.     The   Latins 
have  well  intimated  this,  by  terming  friendship 
necessitudo,   and  friends   uecessurii.     For  all  is 
feeble  and  tottering  without  this  firm  support, 
all  flat  and  insipid,  till  friendship  seasons  and 
gives  a  relish  to  all  enjoyments.  For  what  plea- 
sure is  there  in  life,  except  one  has  a  friend  to 
whom  he  can   unbosom  himself,  on  whom  he 
can  rely  ;  who  will  divide  his  griefs,  and  double 
his  joys  ?  What  felicity  is  not  ungrateful,  if  we 
have  none  to  share  with  us  in  it  ?  and  what  ca- 
lamity is  not  lessened   by  the  sympathy  and 
condoling  of  a  friend  ?  See  Ambr.  de  Offic.  1.  3. 
but  a  right  and  true  friendship  must  be  founded 
upon  virtue,  and  so  all  the  moralists  have  deter- 
mined it. 

Ver.  17.  Whoso  feareth  the  Lord  shall  direct 
his  friendship  aright,  for  as  he  is  so  shall  his 
neighbour  be.]  To  be  blessed  with  a  sincere  and 
valuable  friend,  is  a  particular  gift  of  Gcd,  a  re- 
ward of  a  man's  piety  and  virtue  Such  was 
Jonathan  to  David,  which  is  the  most  perfect; 
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instance  and  patlern  of  friendship  recorded  in 
story  ;  the  Scripture  describes  it  in  the  fullest 
and  most  sensible  manner,  when  it  says  that  the 
soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  Da- 
vid, I  Sam.  xviii,  i.  AgO'.Hlman  will  direct  his 
friendship  in  so  wise  and  useful  a  manner,  as 
either  to  choose  those  that  are  like  himself,  or 
by  proper  means  to  make  them  such,  "  Amici- 
tia  similes  in\enit,  aut  facit."  Between  good 
men  friendship  is  as  it  were  natural  ;  there  is  a 
correspondence  of  manners,  a  like  disposition  to 
do  good,  which  directs  them  to  fix  upon  each 
other ;  and  a  friendship  so  founded,  without 
self-interested  views,  cannot  but  be  lasting. 
TuUy  accordingly  observes,  that  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  perfect  friendship  is  that  which  is 
formed  and  subsists  in  a  society  of  virtuous  and 
well-disposed  persons ;  there  is  the  most  com- 
plete union  and  harmony  arising  from  such  a 
resemblance  and  similitude  of  manners  ;  and 
the  greatest  things  are  to  be  expected  from  a 
fraternity  of  such,  whose  joint  aim  and  endea- 
vour is  to  promote  the  common  good.  Whea 
hearts  and  affections  are  so  uniformly  and  com- 
mendably  joined,  each  rejoices,  and  tal;es  as 
much  pleasure  in  his  friend  as  in  himself,  and 
so  becomes  as  it  were  one  with  him,  "  Unus  fit  ex 
pluribus,"  and  thereby  completes  Pythagoras's 
description  of  friendship,  Cic.  Lib.  i.  De  Oflic. 

Ver.  18.  Gather  irmlruction  from  tlitfyuuth  tijx, 
so  shall  thou^fiiid  iHHsduin  till  tluiie  old  age. '\  The 
first  impressions,  those   which  are  made  in  the 
time  of  youth  are  of  great  force  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  they  not  only  help  to  prevent  or  curb 
the  impetuosity  of  dangerous  passions,  but  have 
an  influence  upon   the  whole  life.     This  is  ex- 
actly agreeable  to  the  adage  of  Bias,  if'olior  a-jo 
fiBTriTtc  ei'f'yitj'af  <)ita.Ka.fA.^an  irop/ai',  i.  e.  turnish  your- 
self with  wisdom,"  as  with  a  viaticani,  which  may 
continue  with  you  from  youth  till  old  age,  Ap. 
Laert.   L.  i.     Here  a  new   subject    begins,  in 
which  the  author,  the  young  candidate  for  wis- 
dom, not  to  be  discouraged  at  the  hardships 
which  at  first  attend  tlie  undertaking,  not  to 
complain  of  the  roughness  and  unpleasantness, 
or  length  of  the  way,  nor.  despair  of  at  length 
attaining  the  desired  end,  notwithstanding  the 
many  labours  and  ditHculties   that  necessarily 
will  occur,  but  to  imitate  rather  the  faithful  and 
diligent  husbandman,  who  sows  in  hope,  and 
spares  no  pains,  in  expectation  of  a  future  plen- 
tiful haivest.     St  James  uses  the  same  compa- 
ri$;)n,  and  well  expresses  the  sense  of  the  next 
verse,  "  Behold,  the  husbandman  waitetli  for 
the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long 
patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and 


latter  rain  ;  be  yt  also  patient  and  establish  your 
hearts,"  ch.  v.  7.  And  so  St  Paul,  "  The  hus- 
bandman that  laboureth  first,  a  furor  xanutlx,  must 
(afterwards)  partake  of  the  fruits,"  2  Tim.  ii.  6. 
For  so  I  would  render  the  words,  and  not,  as  our 
version  has  it,  "  The  husbandman  that  laboureth 
must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits"  which  is  pre- 
posterous and  absurd.  This  is  agreeable  to  the 
marginal  reading,  and  Beza  and  Junius  both 
confirm  it,  who  have,  "  Agricolam  oportet, 
prius  laborando  fructus  percii>ere." 

Ver.  21.  She  leilllie  iipou  htm  as  a  mightif  stone 
of  trial.']  This  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  ch. 
xii.  3.  is  called  a  burdensome  stone  ;  and  St  J^- 
rom,  upon  the  place,  observes,  that  the  expres- 
sion is  taken  from  an  exercise  kept  up  in  Pales- 
tine in  his  time,  where  young  men  used  to 
make  trial  of  their  strength  by  hfting  great 
stones  as  high  as  they  could  ;  and  adds,  that  he 
saw  one  of  these  mighty  stones  of  trial  himself 
at  Athens.  In  this  exercise,  if  men  attempted 
to  lift  a  stone  too  ponderous  for  their  strength, 
they  were  in  danger  of  its  falling  upon  them, 
and  crushing  them  to  death.  In  this  sense,  some 
understand  Matt.  xxi.  44.  "  On  whomsoever 
this  stone  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  pow- 
der." To  this  stone  of  trial  our  author  here 
compares  wisdom,  which  many  endeavour  at, 
and  have  a  fancy  to  be  engaged  with,  but  few 
have  resolution  and  constancy  enough  for  it  ; 
but  after  a  shght  attempt,  and  faint  wishes,  they 
give  it  over  presently,  i  xf'^'^  a5T-c^//|a/,  as  des- 
pairing of  managing  so  superior  a  weight,  and 
desist  fron;i  the  trial,  to  their  own  shame  or  hurt. 
To  some,  the  very  sight  of  it  is  sufficient  to  de^ 
ter  them,  and  tliey  go  away  without  making  any 
attempt  at  all  to  exert  themselves.  Some  un- 
derstand by  the  stone  of  trial  a  touchstone,  by- 
which  the  goodness  of  metals  is  proved  and 
tried.  And  this  the  Vulgate,  the  Geneva,  and 
Co verdale's  version  seems  to  follow.  But  the- 
first  sense  seems  preferable. 

Ver.  22.  For  zcisdotn  is  according  to  her  name, 
and  site  is  not  manifest  unto  munif.'^  The  original 
text  of  this  work,  whether  it  were  Jiebrew  or 
Syriac,  not  being  extant  any  where,  one  is  at  a 
loss  now  to  know  to  what  particular  word  lie 
refers  in  this  place,  flad  he  given  tJie  original 
word  first,  and  then  the  meaning  of  it,  the  allu- 
sion wxjuld  have  been  plainer  and  better  under- 
stood. It  is  probable,  the  translator  derives  the 
Greek  word  crof/a  from  an  eastern  root,  and  that 
the  elder  Jesus  writing  in  Hebrew,  his  translator, 
who  was  skilled  in  that  and  the  Greek  tongue, 
endeavours  to  preserve  in  this  version  an  allusion 
to  some  Hebrew  word,  which  signified  covered 
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OP-  Jtid.  If  there  ^'as  then  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
a  word  like  rs^/'a,  signifying  wisdom,  used  also 
for  secrecy  and  concealment,  which  was  its  pri- 
ra'afy  sense,  the  name  might  then  metaphori- 
cally be  trc;nslated  to  wisdom,  for  some  relation 
it  had  to  things  hidden  and  covered.  Possibly 
iheie  was  a  Syriac,  or  Chaldee  noun  formed 
iT>rC^  (whence  ff«y('a)  from  fjS/'N  Dan.  i.  20. 
Magus,  Sapiens,  which  by  Aptiaeresis  would  be 
in  Greek,  nopi;.  It  is  well  known  that  the  wise 
men  in  the  earlier  ages  used  to  communicate 
their  knowledge  by  dark  parables,  and  figura- 
tive expressions.  Hence  the  learned  have  con- 
tended, that  they  were  then  called  Assaphim,  or 
2»fcj,  a  name  which  t!ie  emperors  of  Persia  re- 
tain to  this  very  day,  see  Bishop  Chandler's  Daf. 
of  Vindic.  of  Christ,  p.  61.  Vol.  1.  1  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  v\'ould  derive  the  later 
meaning  of  ao^U  from  the  Greek,  and  would 
have  it  so  called  from  Z^'^oj,  caligo,  since  our 
author  confessedly  wrote  in  the  Jeruscdcm  tongue, 
and  has  elsewliere  made  the  like  allusions  to 
words,  see  ch.  xliii.  8.  xlvi.  i.  The  Scripture 
too  has  instances  of  the  same  nature  j  ihus  the 
name  of  Elymas,  Acts  xiii.  8.  which  in  the  He- 
brew is  derived  from  a  root,  which  signifies 
hidden  ;  by  interpretation  is  the  » f^xyti  among 
the  Persians,  answering  to  !75®of,  or  the  wisp  man 
anwng  the  Greeks.  The  contrary  character  we 
have  likewise  in  the  word  Nabat.  Nabal,  says 
Abigail,  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  in  him  ;  as  his 
name  is,  so  is  be,  i  Sam.  xxv.  25.  Nabal  in  the 
original  signifying  a  fool;  and  though  these  ety- 
mologies were  not  altogether  exact,  yet  it  was 
sufficient  that  they  were  probable  and  known, 
and  warranted  among  those  to  whom  they  were 
spoken :  so  that  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  that 
this  writer  should  derive  aot^lz  here  from  a  He- 
brew root,  which  signifies  hidden.  As  to  the 
truth  of  the  observation  itself,  that  wisdom  is 
concealed,  he  intimates  it,  ch.  i.  3,  and  xxiv.  4. 
where  he  elegantly  describes  the  throne  of  wis- 
dom to  be  in  a  cloudy  pillar.  And  the  sacred 
penmen,  particularly  Sulomon,  use  a  tenn  for 
wisdom  no  less  expressive,  viz.  Chachma,  which 
means  and  implies  obscurity,  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  other  eastern  languages.  Job  confirms  it  in 
the  following  wi^irds,  which  are  parallel  to  those 
of  our  author,  "  Wlirnce  then  cometh  wisdom, 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding,  seeing 
it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,"  xxviii.  20. 
The  philosopher  therefore  spake  not  amiss,  when 
he  asserted,  that  truth,  which  is  another  word 


for  wisdom,  lay  hid  arid  concealed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  great  deep. 

Ver,  24.  Pzil  th If  feet  into  her  fellers ,  and  th) 
neck  into  her  chaiu.}  The  wise  man  represents 
wisdom  here  as  a  sovereign  queen  of  such  great 
worth,  that  her  service,  and  even  her  chains  arc 
honourable,  see  Prov.  i.  7,  8,  9.  Calmet  says, 
he  alludes  to  an  ancient  superstitious  custom  of 
the  Babylonians,  sec  Herod,  L.  i.  Baruch.  vi. 
42.  and  of  the  Egyptians,  see  Tab.  Isiac,  or 
Germans,  who  put  chains  about  them,  or  round 
them,  and  in  that  manner  presented  themselves 
before  their  deities,  to  testify  their  close  and  in- 
violable attachment  to  them,  "  Duni  lucum 
Diis  sacrum  ingrederentur,  vinculis  se  obligant, 
ut  se  Diis  obstrictos  profiterentur."  Tacit.  De 
Moribus  German.  And  perhaps  the  next  verse 
n>ay  have  some  such  allusion  too,  see  Bar.  vii'  < 
26.  Isai.  xlvi.  7.  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that 
by  her  thou  shalt  be  advanced  to  great  honour 
and  dignity,     l^e  note  on  ver.  29. 

Ver.  28.  Fonal  Ihe  last  thou  shalt  find  her 
rest,  and  that  shall  be  tui^ned  to  thiijotj.'\  The 
rendering  of  our  translation  is  harsh  and  inaccu- 
rate ;  the  Geneva  version  is  clearer  and  prefer- 
able, for  at  the  last  thou  shalt  find  rest  in  her, 
8«-c.  And  Coverdale's  is  to  the  same  effect, 
following  probably  the  Vulgate,  "  In  novissimis 
invenies  requiem  in  ea,"  i.  e.  in  the  end  of  your 
jxirsliit,  or  as  others  understand  it,  at  your  last 
hour  thou  shalt  find  comfort  and  refreshment  in, 
and  by  her,  for  so  aVaVatus-ff  signifies  in  various 
places  of  this  book.  The  Syriac  takes  it  in  this 
latter  sense,  "  Tandem  requiem  atque  delicias 
invenies,  6*.  in  extremis  tuis  gaudebis."  St  Jerom 
has  not  expressed  this  amiss,  "  Vincula  Domini 
sunt  voluntaria,  &  vertuntur  in  amplexus,  quique 
his  fuerit,  coHigatus,  dicit,  La^va  ejus  sub  capite 
meo,  fit  dextera  illius  amplexabitur  me."  We 
have  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  observation 
in  .Joseph,  whose  advancement  on  account  of  his 
singular  wisdom,  was  so  glorious,  notwithstand- 
ing his  former  hardships  and  imprisonment,  that 
Phainoh  arrayed  him  in  Vestures  of  fine  linen, 
and  put  a  gold  chain 'abotit  his  neck,  and  they 
cried  before  him.  Bow  the  knee,  Gen.  ;cli.  42. 

Ver.  29.   Then  skull  her  fetters  be  a  strong  de-  '• 
fence  for  thee,  and  her  chains  a  rohe  of  glorify 
&.C.]  i.  e.     By  her  thou  shalt  be  advanced  to^ 
great  dignity  and  glory,  for  so  chains  are  some-' 
times  understood,  in  a  good  and  more  honour- 
able sense,  as  equivalent  to  a  collar,  or  chain  of 
gold,  see  Dan.  v.  7.  and  i  Esdr.  iii.  5,  6.  which 
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comes  nearer  to  this  place,  where  the  reward  to  selves  wisely  through  ihc  several  stages  and  cal- 
him  that  excelled  before  the  king  in  wise  sen-    lings  of  life.     De  Septen. 

fences  of  speeches,  is  to  be  honoured  with  a  gar-  Ver.  S6.  1/  thou  see^t  a  man  of  understand- 
ment  of  purple  to  drink  in,  and  to  sleep  upon  ing,  get  tltee  betimes  unto  him,  and  let  thif  foot 
gold,  to  have  a  head-tire  of  fine  linen,  and  a  js^eai' the  steps  of  his  door.]  If^^ilx  vfsf  aJrit.  I'liis 
chain  about  his  neck.  Our  author  seems  lo  is  agreeable  to  the  advice  before  given  to  seek 
allude  to  Prov.  iv.  8,  9.  where  Solomon  says  of  wisdom  early,  cb.  \v..:l-2.  It  also  signilies  to 
wisdom,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  study  seek  diligently.  See  particularly  Jercin.  xxv. 
of  it,  "  Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee,  3.  where  God  says,  tKXMTec  i^^ilat,  which  The- 
she  shall  bring  thee  to  honour,  when  thou  dost  odoret  expounds  by  tT//*ix«j-  i^'i^l?^nr  is  applied 
embrace  her;  she  shall  give  to  thine  head  an  to  such  as  carefully  attend  upon  any  persou,  or 
ornament  of  grace,  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  solicit  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  any 
deliver  to  thee ;  when  thou  goest,  thy  steps  shall  business.  See  Frov.  xi.  27.  xiii.  2+.  Psal.  Ixiii. 
not  be  straitened  ;  and  when  thou  runnest,  thou  i.  Isa.  xxvi.  9.  Hosea  vi.  I.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  1 1. 
shalt  not  stumble."     The  accomplishments  and    xxxix.  5. 

advantages  of  wisdom,  are  finely  and  magnifi-  \"er.  a?.  He  shall  eUabliih  thine  heart,  and 
cently  described  in  this,  and  the  two  following  give  thee  u-isdom  at  thine  own  desire.]  tTi^uftlx  rk 
verses,  under  the  insignia  and  ornaments  of  the  cofi'at  cv  Ic^cijcii  en-  So  the  Roman,  and  some 
Jewish  people  in  general,  and  the  high  priest's  other  editions  ;  but  the  more  correct  ones  omit 
vestments  in  particular.  That  wisdom  will  not  (?;  vvhich  only  perplexes  the  sense.  1  he  literal 
only  be  a  resplendent  ornament,  but  also  be  rendering  is.  The  desire  of  wisdom  shall  be 
Ir.Kuvi;  ^  oLM^etoL,  light  and  perfection,  a  faithtul  given  thee  ;  and  thus  tlie  \  ulgate,  "  Concupi- 
oracle  10  direct  a  man  right,  will  remind  him  of   scentia  sapientinc  dabitnr  tibi,"  which  is  a  fJe- 


his  duty,  and  distinguish  him  from  others  more 
effectually  than  the  x\!Jc/xa  JaxASicoc,  mentioned 
ver,  30.  i.  e.  the  fringes  and  lace  upon  the 
borders  of  the  garments  could.     See  Num.  xv. 

38. 

Ver.  34.  Stand  in  the  multitude  of  the  elders, 
and  cleave  unto  him  that  is  wise.]  The  Roman, 
and  some  other  Greek  copies  read  with  an  in- 


braism,  and  equivalent  to  '*  concupita  sapien- 
tiie."  The  sense  is,  The  wisdom  which  thou 
desirest  shall  be  bestowed  upon  thee  ;  and  so 
the  Tigurin  version,  "  Et  quani  desideres, 
sapientia  tibi  dabitur  ;"  and  the  Syriac  is  to 
the  same  purpose,  "  Ipse  vias  tuas  diriget,  & 
quicquid  optaveris,  te  docebit ;"  or,  ,in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  lie  will  inform  thee. 


terrogation,  jy  T/'f  <rii«!K  ;  aJra  7rjil!a^xcx^«9)^'7/, "  Is  there  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  wherein  thou  shalt 
a  wise  man  ?  cleave  unto  him."  The  sense  is,  go,  and  guide  thee  with  his  eye,"  Psal.  xxxii. 
that  to  attain  wisdom,  men  should  seek  the  9.  I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that  our  author 
company  of  the  wise,  and  attend  upon  their  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  sets  down  five 
lectures  and  instructions  ;  or  by  standing,  may  means  or  helps  for  the  attainment  of  wisdom  : 
be  meant  the  reverence  to  be  observed  towards  1.  A  willing  mind.  2.  Care  and  diligence.  3. 
them,  that  as  a  mark  of  great  deference  and  re-  Hearing  useful  and  prohtable  things  read,  and 
spect,  we  should  stand  in  their  presence.  By  attending  upon  the  expositions  of  such  teacb- 
elders,  we  are  not  "barely  to  understand  such  as  ers,  as  can  best  explain  the  great  truths  and 
are  aged,  though  reverence  to  them  is  required,  mysteries  of  wisdom,  or  religion.  4.  Meditat- 
but  such  whom  time  and  experience  have  taught  ing  upon  them  seriously,  and  drawing  useful 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  are  so  called  from  reflections  from  them.  .5.  To  crown  alt,  beg- 
their  prudence  and  abilities.  And  so  the  Vul-  ging  God's  blessing  and  assistance,  to  go  along 
gate,  "  in  multitudine  Presbyterorum  pru-  with,  and  prosper  our  own  endeavours, 
dentium  sta,"  and  thus  Senatus  and  yt^xu/a  are  C  H  A  V     Vll. 

usually  taken.     According  to  Phil©,  it  was  the  * 

custom  of  the  Jews  every  time  they  went  to  the  ^'er.  3.  ^OJV  not  upon  the  furrau^s cf  unrighte- 
synagogue,  that  the  youngest  should  place  them-  ousness,   and  thou  shalt  not  reap  them 

selves  at  the  feet  of  the  aged,  and  in  profound  sccenjold.]  The  Scripture  often  uses  this  cora- 
silence  give  attention  to  what  was  dehvered  ;  parison  in  speaking  of  sin.  See  liosea  x.  13. 
that  one  of  the  most  learned  stood  up,  and  either  And  the  prophet  uses  the  like  expression  in  the 
read  the  sacred  books,  or  some  excellent  in-  foregoing  ver^e  of  lighteousness,  "  Sow  to 
structions   of  morality,  how  to  behave  them-    yourselves  righteousness,  and  reap  in  mercy." 
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Job  has  the  same  observation  in  ihe  like  terms,  Ver.  5.  Juilifi/  not  ihifselj  before  the  Lord, 
•'  They  that  plow  iiiiijuit)'  and  sow  wickedness,  and  boast  not  of  thij  xoisdoin  before  the  king.]  i'he 
reap  the  same,"  oh.  iv.  S.  But  the  rendering  of  former  part  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  l*rov. 
the  0  is  more  express,  «^<>k  7T.V  (Hfol^w/lac  t<x  drova,  xxi.  2.  at  least  the  Vulgate  so  understands  it, 
♦;  U  iTT&^if'iu:  auVa  oWxaf  Sft^Z^ii  iat/}o7(.  And  thns  adding  tlie  latter  part  of  that  verse,  (Quowam 
Solomon,  "  Helhat  soweth  iniqnity  shall  reap  agnitor  cordis  ipse  est,)  to  this  passage  ;  and  in- 
vanity,"  Prov.  xxii.  ft.  which  the  .'  give  more  deed  the  addition  contains  a  substantial  reason 
properly  and  fully, »  u^^reifay  fauKx^i^^fcet  xaxa,  ■nr\;i-  against  spiritual  pride,  because  a  man,  however 
yirii^yot  xuri  trurjiKiceii  ■At\(\  St  l^Miii''-  What-  plausible  or  sanctified  he  may  appear  in  the 
■soeVer  a  man  soweth,  thafshalt  he  also  reap  ;  iMglit  of  others,  cannot  hope,  or  think  to  im- 
he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shalt  of  the  flesh  pose  upon  God,  who  knows  the  imperfection  of 
reap  corruption,"  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.  our  best  services,  and  that  no  flesh  should  gloiy 
Ver.  4.  Seek  not  oj  the  Lord  pre-eminence,  in  his  presence.  As  merit  cannot  be  pleaded 
neither  of  the  king  the  seat  of  honour. ~\  The  de-  before  God,  so  neither  must  it  be  pretended  to 
sign  of  the  wise  man  in  this,  and  the  two  fol-  before  the  king,  whether  it  consists  in  the  ex- 
lowing  verses,  seems  to  be,  to  check  the  ainbi-  cellency  of  either  body  or  mind.  Our  author 
tious  spirit  of  such  aspiring  persons  as  are  full  only  instances  in  wisdom,  by  which  he  con- 
of  themselves,  are  fond  of  titles,  and  forward  to  demns  an  affectation  of  shewing  it  before  great 
thrust  themselves  into  places  of  power  and  an-  personages,  and  an  ambition  to  be  distinguish- 
thority,  and  perhaps  are  not  able  to  fill  them  ed  by  it  in  their  presfence,  and,  above  all,  an 
with  sufficiency.  Like  the  sons  of  Zebcdee,  attempt  citiier  to  equal  or  outshine  them.  As 
they  have  the  vanity  to  ask  to  sit  liie  one  on  princes,  and  those  that  are  about  them,  would 
the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left  tn  the  be  thought  as  considerable  jfor  their  parts  and 
kingdom,  whose  forwardness  our  Saviour  re-  capacity,  as  they  are  elevated  above  others  in 
proved.  Matt.  xx.  22.  It  is  observable,  that  point  of  rank  and  dignity,  they  have  a  sort  of 
those  who  are  most  pushing  for  pre-eminence,  jealousy,  a  kind  of  secret  dislike  against  such 
and  the  seat  of  honour,  are  generally  such  as  as  make  a  figure,  and  appear  any  way  to  rival 
arc  least  qualified  for  it.  It  is  the  most  pro-  them.  If  persons  beneath  them  have  a  train 
mising  circumstance  iii  a  man's  favour,  and  the  of  followers,  and  much  court  and  deference  is 
surest  sign  of  merit,  when  he  is  chosen  into  an  paid  to  them,  and  great  things  are  said  in  their 
office  of  iniportance,  or  raised  to  some  dignity  commendation  ;  even  merit,  when  so  distin- 
against  his  own  will  and  inclination,  or  how-  guished,  becomes  frequently  disagreeable  to 
ever  without  his  seeking  or  applying  for  it.—  the  great  and  an  object  of  their  hatred.  David 
Such  a  one  we  may  be  sure  is  devoid  of  ambi-  ^I'd  not  draw  upon  himself  the  indignation  of 
tion,  and  contents  himself  rather  with  deserv-  Saul,  till  his  great  valour  appeared,  was  con- 
ing, than  seeking  preferment.  This  is  well  fesscd,  and  extolled  ;  nor  could  envy  bear  that 
shadowed  in  Jotham's  parable,  Judg.  ix.  15.  depreciating  song,  "  Saul  has  slain  his  thou- 
whcrein  the  bramble  is  represented,  as  more  sands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands."  Alex- 
ambitious  than  either  the  olive,  fig-tree,  or  vine,  ander  betrayed  a  sort  of  impatience,  when  the 
and  presently  accepts  of  that  power  and  so-  victories  of  Antipater,  or  any  of  his  generals, 
vereignty,  which  the  rest  had  the  modesty  to  were  mentioned  to  him  with  applause  and  corn- 
decline.  This  is  applicable  to  preferments  in  inendation  ;  not  but  that  he  was  always  glad 
the  church,  as  well  as  state.  And  according-  that  his  enemies  were  vanquished,  bnt  then  he 
Jy  Mess,  du  Port  Royal  and  Rabanus  extend  was  jealous  and  grieved,  that  it  was  done  by  a- 
it  even  to  the  episcopate,  to  which  high  dignity  nother  hand  than  his  own,  "Vinci  quidem 
humility  is  no  little  recommendation  :  Such  a  hostes  volebat,  sed  Antipatrum  vicisse  indig- 
sclf-denying  and  modest  temper,  as  St  Cyprian  nabatur,  fusae  demptum  gloriae  existimans, 
commends  in  Cornelius,  '-  Episcopatum  nee  quicquid  cessisset  alienje."  Q.  Curt.  L.  vi, 
voluit,  nee  postulavitj  sed  quietus  &  modes-  Demosthenes  mentions  the  like  temper  in  his 
tus,  &  quales  esse  consueverunt,  qui  ad  hunc  father  Philip  ;  and  how  envy  and  discontent 
locum  divinituF  eliguntur  ;  non  vim  fecit,  ut  work  in  the  great,  we  may  see  in  a  much  low- 
cpiscopus  fierct  ;  sed  ipse  vim  passus  est,  ut  er  instance  mentioned  by  Aenophon,  That  the 
episcopatum  coactus  icciperet,"  1.  iv.  epist.  ?.  young  Assyrian  Prince  killed  Gobrias's  son, 
ad  Anton.      ■  merely  because  he  had  outdone  him  in  dexte- 
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rity,  and  being  a  better  inaiksnjan  bad  slain  a 
lion,  and  a  bear,  which  the  prince'a  javelin  had 
missed.  Kv^watl.  1.  4. 

Vcr.  ().  Seek  not  to  he  a  judge,  bchig  not  uhlc 
to  taiie  UKHiti  mr/uiti/.]  i.e.  To  break  through 
or  withstand  ail  the  secret  artifices  ot"  iniquity, 
to  pervert  you  ;  for  great  are  the  dangers  and 
temptations  to  which  a  judge's  office  exposes 
him,  either  from  the  attempts  of  designing 
men,  or  the  importunity  and  solicitations  of 
friends.  But  an  upright  and  uhcorrupt  judge 
will  guard  against  all  these,  as  likewise  against 
all  bribery,  injustice,  fear,  favour,  and  even 
compassion,  and  tenderness  itself,  and  will  make 
every  consideration  give  way  to  justice  and 
truth.  And  he  who  enters  upon  that  import- 
ant olfice,  without  a  mind  j:esokU«ly. determin- 
ed to  resist  all  allurements  that  nitay  any  ways 
blind  his  eyes,  and  prove  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  his  uprightrtess,  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept, much  less  seek  and  apply  for  so  weighty 
a  trust ;  for  they  who  thrust  themselves  into 
the  tribunal,  and,  through, ambition,  covctous- 
iiess,  or  any  prevailing  interest,  betray  its  sa- 
cred oracles,  and  make  truth  itself  venal,  are  ac- 
countable to  God  and  the  public,  for  every  in- 
stance of  negligence,  corruption,  and  want  of 
judgment.  The  judicious  Hooker  applies  this 
direction  to  the  high  stations  and  functions  in 
the  church,  •'  For  with  respect  to  these  it!al- 
ways  behoveth  men  to  take  good  het^d,  lest  an 
affection  for  the  dignity,  without  a  due  regard 
for  the  difficulty,  should  sophisticate  that  true 
and  sincere  judgment,  which  they  ought  to 
have  of  their  own  abilities,  an  inattention  to 
which  has,  to  many  forward  minds,  been  the 
occasion  of  repentance  instead  of  contcututent." 
Eccl.  Pol.  1.  V.  p.  316.  , 

Ibid.  Lest  at  anif  time  thou  fear  the  person  of 
fhe  mighty,  and  laij  a  stumbling  block  in  the  ti/u// 
of  thij  upiightneas-i  i.  e.  Should  commit  an  of- 
fence against  thy  uprightness,  by  being  awed 
through  the  power,  or  swayed  by  the  authority 
of  the  great.  For  this  reason,  among  the  Jews, 
the  judges  of  less  authority  and  character  were 
to  give  their  opinion  first,  lest  they. should  be 
biassed  by  the  judgment  of  those  of  greater. 
And  this  seems  to  be,  the  meaning  of  that  pre- 
cept, Exod.  xxiii.  i.  V.Thou  shalt  not  dechne 
after  many,  to  wrest  judgment ;"  and  the  charge 
to  Joshua  is,  who  had  the  care  of  God's  people 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  "  Be  strong,  and  of  a 
good  courage,  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou 
dismayed,"  chap.  i.  9.  Good- nature  and  tender- 
ness, which  are  commendable  qualities  ia  a  pri- 


.vale  pertwn,  often  become  criminal  ih  a  magi- 
strate; his  silence,  easiness,  or  indifierence,  is 
;as.it  were,  a  consent  to  tlie  crimes  of  others,  aud 
he  ccnw>it&  an.e.vil  as  oftenas  he  does  not  luruler 
or  punish  one.  A  judge,  says  Plato,  ought  to 
be  both  wise  and  resolute  ;  wise,  so  as  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  not  be  influenced  by  others  in 
giving  his  determination  ;  and  resolute,  to  pro- 
jiounpe-his  sentence  without  fears,  and  execute 
it  v/iihout  concern  or  pr.rtiality,  L.  li.  De  Leg. 
Mess,  of  Port  Royal  upply  this  passage  to  the 
governors  of  the  chuich,  in  whom  courage  is  an 
essential  qualification,  "  They  ought  to  be  in- 
.stant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  to  reprove 
and  rebuke  with  all  authority,  such  as  oppose 
.the  truth,"  or  occasion  its  being  spoken  against,  * 
through  an  evil  conduct.  Athanasius,  Chiy- 
sostom,  and  other  primitive  hghts  of  the  church, 
.were  as  remarkable  for  their  resolution  and 
courage  on  such  occasions,  as  for  their  -charity 
and  meekness  on  others.  And  the  prayer  of 
St  Peter  and  John,  is,  "  Lord,  behold  their 
threateniogs,  and  grant  unlo  thy  servants,  that 
.with  all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word," 
Acts  iv.  29.  If  the  heart  be  wanting,  all  other 
quahfications  lose  their  influence  ;  even  the  finest 
understanding  without  this,  will  mak«  but  slow 
progress  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  7,  Olfendnot  (igainst  (he  muUitude  of. a 
cittj,  and  tlieri  thou  nhak  not  cast  ^/fifse//  -down  a- 
moiig  tlie  people^  The  words  (and  then)  in- 
serted without  authority,  by  ouc  translators, 
perplex  the  sense.  The  meaning,  according  to 
Calmct,  is,  provoke  not  tl^e  multitude,  or  people, 
by  rough  language,  or  a  haughty  and  imperious 
;behaviour,  or  by  an  odious  and  dasagroeable  law, 
or  a  hard  and  oppressive  sentence,  which  may 
,5tir  them  up  to  mutiny  or  rebellion ;  nor  run 
into  the  other  extreme,  by  an  abject  flattery,  or 
mean  compliance,  which  will  make  them  inso^> 
lent  and  assuming  ;  but  preserve  a  medium  be- 
tween pride,  which  irritates,  and  abjectedness,^ 
which  opcasipns  scorn  and  contempt.  Nothiiig 
is  more  difficult  than  so  to  temper  severity  and 
complaisance,  as  to  preserve  the  love  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
relax  disciphne,  or  lose  authority  ;  which  Tacitus 
iema,rks,  as  a  particular  happiness  in  Agricola, 
"Nee  illi,  quod  est  rarissimum,  aut  facilitas  au- 
toritatem,  aut  severitas  amorem  diminuit."  In 
Vit.  Agric.  Rehoboam  is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  danger  of  offending  the  multitude  :  "S^y  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  young  men,  he  answers 
the  Israelites  roughly;  and  by  threatening  to 
chastise  them  with  scorpions,  he  endeavours  to 
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frighten  them  into  obedience.  Nor  was  he  less 
imprudent  in  sending  Adoniram,  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  them,  who  had  the  principal  care  of 
those  tributes  of  which  they  complained,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  stoned 
hivn  ;  and  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own,  safety  by  flight,  I  Kings  xii. 
J  I,  1 8.  Vatablus  understands  the  passage  of 
iKixing  in  popular  tumults  and  quarrels.  And 
6o  the  Syriac  seems  to  take  it,  "  Ne  reum  te 
reddas  inter  tuvbam  Civitatis,  &  in  judicia  ejus 
ne  te  prsecipites."  And  Coverdale's  and  the 
Geneva  versions  favour  this  sense,  "  Cast  not 
thyself  among  the  people."  Grotius  expounds 
it  of  offending  with  the  multitude,  and  stooping 
so  low  as  to  imitate  their  vices.  Mess,  of  Port 
Royal,  according  to  their  custom,  apply  this  to 
tlie  pastors  of  the  church,  who  should  be  careful 
of  their  charge,  and  not  by  an  indiscreet  beha- 
viour offend,  or  an  evil  one,  mislead  their  flock, 
{ind  so  forfeit  their  character,  and  cast  themselves 
down  among  them. 

Ver.  8.  Biii'l  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in  one 
thaushalt  not  be  unpunisherl.']  The  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  is,  "  Bind  not  sin  twice,  either 
by  repealing  the  same  sin,  or  committing  dif- 
ferent sins,  one  after  another."  According  to 
the  Geneva  version,  "  Bind  not  two  sins  toge- 
ther," we  may  understand  complicated  sins, 
such  as  are  usually  attended  with,  and  draw  on 
the  commission  of  others  ;  or  if  this  be  applied 
to  judges,  and  persons  in  a  public  character,  the 
advice  to  them  is,  that  they  should  be  particu- 
larly circumspect  as  to  their  conduct,  because, 
besides  their  own,  they  are  answerable  for  the 
sins  of  others,  whom  their  examples,  or  influence, 
may  have  induced  to  offend.  The  wise  man 
here  imitates  the  phrase  of  the  sacred  penmen, 
who  often  compare  a  continued  course  of  sin, 
to  a  chain  composed  of  many  links.  See  Prov. 
V.  22.  Isai.  V.  i8.  Aug.  Conf.  L.  viii.  c.  5. 

Ver.  9.  .Sf/y  not,  God  li'itl  look  upon  the  multi- 
tude of  mif  ohtaiiom,  &c.j  As  God  is  all-suf- 
ficient, the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  belong- 
ing unto  him,  he  has  no  need  of  a  multitude  of 
oblations ;  it  is  the  heart  which  he  chiefly  re- 
gards, and  looks  upon  the  number  or  richness 
of  the  presents  which  a  man  brings,  only  in 
proportion  as  the  person  himself  is  agreeable  to 
bim.  As  God  requires  us  to  serve  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  we  must  not  content  ourselves 
with  such  outward  marks  of  piety  only,  nor 
place  any  such  merit  in  them,  as  to  imagine 
that  they  can  purchase  pardon,  or  procure  ac- 
ceptance.     Superstition   indeed   hath    fondly 


dreamt,  that  even  the  Deity  may  be  won  by 
gifts ;  and  therefore  Porphyry  hath  well  defined 
one  species  of  it  to  be,  ■jiriKn-i^K  t«  Sixa^ai'  SuVaaS-a/ 
Tp  S-eicc.  ,L.  ii.  n«.;!  imx-  An  apprehension  that 
the  Deity  may  be  bribed,  which  he  observes 
was  the  cause  of  all  those  bloody  sacrifices  a- 
mong  the  heathen,  who  imagined,  by  virtue  of 
them,  to  be  released  from  their  sins.  Plato 
makes  one  species  of  atheism  to  be  a  persuasion, 
that  even  wicked  and  unjust  men  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  their  gifts ;  but  he  wisely  observes, 
that  God  is  not  to  be  dealt  with,  «c  T«x/5Tif,  as  a 
greedy  usurer  in  this  manner.  De  Leg.  L.  x. 
Simplic.  in  Epict.  c.  38.  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  19. 
This  irreligious  temper,  in  supposing  by  gifts  or 
money  to  purchase  heaven,  Lucian  well  exposes 
in  his  treatise  De  Sacrificiis  ;  nor  is  Juvenal  less 
facetious,  with  a  superstitious  Egyptian,  in  the 
following  lines : 

lUius  lactyma  meniitaque  munera  prtestent, 
Ut  veniam  culpa  mn  abnuat,  ansere  magna 
Scilicet  i^  tenui  popauo  corruptus  Osiris,     Sat.  v«. 

Ver.  10.  Be  not  faint-hearted  ichen  llum  mak- 
est  thtf  praijer,  and  neglect  not  to  give  uhns.~\  Be 
not  diaconraged  in  thy  prayers,  nor  fall  into 
despair  about  the  success  of  tliem,  if  tliey  are 
not  immediately  answered,  or  in  the  manner 
thou  wouldst  Irave  them  ;  if  God  defers  orivinar 
what  you  ask  of  him,  he  sees  perhaps  that  it  is 
not  proper  or  expedient  for  you  to  have  it ;  or 
imagine  that  you  li.Tve  some  way  asked  or  done 
amiss,  and  comfort  yourself,  that  he  will  at 
length  reward  your  patience  and  trust  in  him. 
To  your  prayers  add  alms,  as  the  mostefl'ectual 
means  to  redeem  past  transgressions.  The 
words  are  also  capable  of  this  further  sense,  ac- 
cording to  Calmet,  Be  not  afraid  of  asking  too 
much  of  God,  who  is  infinitely  rich,  and  has 
gifts  of  immense  value  to  bestow  ;  but  covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts,  and  do  not  ask  trifles 
of  him,  which  are  beneath  his  majeety  to  be 
acquainted  with,  or  grant,  imitate  tSolomon 
herein,  who  asked  not  long  life,  honour,  or 
riches,  which  in  the  opinion  of  men  are  of  great 
worth  ;  but  only  true  wisdom,  a  gift  worthy, 
of  God  to  bestow,  and  of  such  a  prince  to  ask. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Lfmgh  no  tiuin  to  scam  in  the  bitter- - 
ness  of  his  soul.'^  i.e.  Insult  not  any  poorer 
unfortunate  person,  for  he  that  insults  such  a 
one,  affronts  God  that  made  him  so  ;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Solomon,  "  WI10.S0  mocketh  the 
poor  reproacheth  his  Maker ;  and  he  that  is 
gJad  at  calamities,  shall  not  be  unpunished," 
Prov.  xvii.  .5.  If  a  man  falls  into  disgrace,  or 
comes  to  misfortunes  through  his  own  fault,  oi\ 
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mismanagrment,  even  then  one  should  spare  re- 
proaches, and  considerthat  he  has  probably  suf- 
fered enough  for  his  folly  and  imprudence,  with- 
out our  increasing  his  confusion,  or  adding  to  the 
loid  of  his  misery  ;  but  as  to  such  as  lie  under 
natural  infirmities  either  of  body  or  mind,  who 
perhaps  are  born  blind,  or  deficient  in  under- 
standing, or  such  as  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
through  some  sad  accident,  and  not  through 
any  real  fault  or  negligence  of  their  own  ;  to 
snort  with  such  unhappy  objects,  to  pronounce 
their  calamities  judgments,  and  to  suppose,  or 
represent  them  or  their  parents  as  sinners  above 
all  ethers,  whom  we  ought  rather  to  pity  and 
to  comfort,  is  not  only  an  instance  of  rasli  cen- 
sure, but  of  great  cruelty.  True  humanity  and 
a  generous  compassion,  rather  sympathizes 
with  the  afflicted,  and  weeps  with  those  that 
weep,  especially  such  as  providence  has  visited 
in  so  severe  a  manner,  for  its  own  wise  ends. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  unkind  behaviour, 
and  rude  insult  in  Shimei  cursing  David,  when 
he  fled  in  great  anguish  and  grief  from  the  face 
of  his  son  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xvi.  And  in  that 
scornful  taunt  of  the  Babylonians  to  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  heaviness,  "  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  ofSion,"  Psal.  cxxxvii.  Isocrates  has 
just  the  same  sentiment  with  our  author,  and 
assigns  the  like  strong  reason  against  upbraid- 
ing others  in  their  distress,  /^nlfn,  (rv/^ipiiftir  ite>h'cr<:, 
Ktifr:  jdf  n  rv)(n,  ^  to  jutwey  ae^xlcr.  Ad  Daemon. 

Ver.  12.  Devise  noi  a  lie  against  thy  brother, "^ 
fxti  dfolfix  ^-evSof.  See  the  like  expression,  ver.  .'3. 
Calmet  tliinks  the  original  word  was,  charasch, 
which  signifies  to  invent,  as  well  as  to  plow. 
There  is  the  like  advice,  Prov.  iii.  29.  where 
the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  that 
passage.     The  i  have  well  rendered  the  place, 

uii  TtitluVw  fT'  ch  fiKcr  XKxa,  ■rafoiiivrTOC.  ^  wtTroStra  i-ri 

col,  which  bur  version  gives  but  imperfectly. 
The  sense  is,  Do  aot  invent  any  false  accu- 
sation, or  raise  any  calumny,  evil  suspicion,  or 
slander  against  thy  friend  or  brother  ;  an  inju- 
ry of  this  sort  d.one  to  so  near  a  relation,  and 
one  that  puts  his  confidence  in  thee,  will  ag- 
aravate  the  guilt ;  or,  if  we  understand  this  of 
lying,  strictly  so  called,  the  phrase  then  de- 
notes the  secret  and  clandestine  manner  of  it. 
It  is  a  Ilebraismy  which  signifies  to  work  under 
ground,  that,  as  the  husbandman  toils  in  plough- 
ing up  the  ground,  to  raise  .an  increase  from  it, 
so  a  wicked  man  labours  in  his  mind,  and  turn- 
eth  over  his  heart,  to  invent  a  lie,  wliich  he  may 
do  mischief  with. 


Ibid.  Neither  do  the  IHe  to  I  hi/  friend  ]  /i^ll 
fiKuri  eueiot  o-c/ci.  TIlis  difft-rs  very  little  from 
the  former  clause,  and  all  the  ancieiit  versions 
explain  it  as  meaning  the  same  thing.  Our 
learned  Fuller  only  gives  a  different  sense  to 
this  passage,  "  Do  not  secretly  forge  a  lie, 
nor,  while  yon  are  devising  or  propagating  it, 
act  the  false  friend,  by  behaving  outwardly  as 
a  friend  would  do,  that  you  may  spread  the 
falsehood  more  securely,  and  do  mischief  more 
successfully."  Miscel.  Sacp.  37. 

Ver.  13.  Use  not  to  mnke  anij  manner  of  //<?.J 
In  the  foregoing  verse  the  wise  man  cautions 
against  calumniating  a  friend  or  a  brother  by 
false  accusations,  and  lest  dny  should  infer  from 
thence  a  liberty  to  traduce  and  abuse  others 
not  so  related  :  and  that  lying  is  sometimes  al- 
lowable, he  very  properly  adds,  "  Use  not  any 
manner  of  lie,"  i.  e.  speak  truth  upon  all  occa- 
sions, in  affairs  of  little  as  well  as  of  greater 
moment.  Some  ancient  philosophers,  indeed, 
and  even  some  fathers  have  thought,  that  an 
occasional  ^ie  was  innocent  in  some  certain 
cases,  as  when  told,  for  instance,  to  avoid  a 
greater  evil,  as  poisons  are  given  to  expel  poi- 
son. St  Austin  absolutely  maintains  the  con- 
trary in  a  set  treatise  on  the  subject ;  it  is  like- 
wise forbidden  in  the  law  without  exception, 
and  by  our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel. 

Ibid.  For  the  custom  thereof  is  not  good."]  It 
will  by  degrees  lead  you  to  other  bad  acts,  as 
perjury  and  false  swearing.  Thus  Cicero,  "Qui 
mentiri  solet,  pejerare  solet  :quem  ego,  ut  men- 
tiatur,  inducere  possum  ;  ul  pejeret,  exorarc 
facile  potero."     Pro  Rose. 

Ver.  14.  Use  not  mani/ zaords  in  a  multitude  of 
elders.'\  If  by  elders,  we  understand  ancient 
men,  there  is  exactly  the  same  advice,  ch.  xxxii. 
9.  "  When  ancient  men  are  in  place,  use  not 
many  words,"  for  before  such,  reserve  and  si- 
lence is  always  commendable,  especially  in  the 
younger  sort :  But  if  by  elders,  we  mean  sena- 
tors, and  persons  of  a  public  character,  "  Sena- 
tus  potentum,"  as  the  Oriental  versions  have 
it ;  the  advice  then  is  to  speak  gravely,  weijght- 
ily  «  i)Jyoi(  TOKxa,  much  in  a  little  ;  not  to  affect 
a  shew  of  learning,  or  sport  with  turns  of  fan* 
cy,  not  to  wander  from  the  matter  in  debate,' 
or  tire  the  audience  by  a  tedious  harangue, 
which  is  wasting  the  time  of  such  a  solemn  as- 
sembly, where  only  matters  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence are  attended  to,  and  come  under  their 
cognizance. 

Ibid.  Make  not  much  babbling  when  thou  pray- 
estJ]  Use  not  vain   repetitions,,  by  asking  the 
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same  things  in  thy  prayers.  The  Scriptnre  re- 
presents tiie  worshippers  of  Baal  as  much  ad- 
dicted to  this,  who  cried  from  morning  until 
evening,  "  O  Baal,  hear  us  ;"  and  it  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  heathen  in  general,  that  they 
thought  to  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 
Sucli  repetitions  our  Saviour  condemns,  but  he 
does  not  thereby  forbid  us  to  pray  often  ;  but 
that  we  should  not  be  always  making  the  same 
requests  through  distrust  or  infidelity,  as  if  God 
would  not  otherwise  attend  to  our  prayers,  or 
they  would  be  ineffectual  without  them  ;  see 
tccles.  V.  2.  St  Chrysostom  understands  this 
passage  of  frequent  relapses  into  sin,  and  asking 
forgiveness  often  for  the  same  faults,  as  if  the 
advice  was,  Repent  sincerely  of  your  sins,  that 
thou  may  St  not  be  obliged  to  mention  them  of- 
ten in  your  confession  to  God  ;  and  walk  so 
circumspectly,  as  not  to  be  every  day  asking 
pardon  for  repeated  transgressions.  In  I'sal. 
Ixxxiv. 

Ver.  15.  Hate  not  laborious  work,  neither  hus- 
handrij  which  the  Moat  High  hath  ordained.^  The 
words.  Gen.  iii.  19.  "  Jn  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,  until  thou  return 
unto  the  ground,"  are  not  only  a  curse,  but 
they  seem  to  carry  in  them  the  force  of  a 
precept,  enjoining  Adam,  and  ail  his  posterity, 
to  take  pains  for  their  livelihood,  and  to  employ 
themselves  diligently  in  their  several  genera- 
tions for  their  own  support,  and  the  jjiofjt  of 
others,  who  may  stand  in  heed  of  their  help. 
Jt  plainly  appears  to  be  a  precept  of  divine  in- 
stitution, and  not  merely  a  curse,  because 
Adam,  before  he  had  deserved  a  curse,  was 
yet  enjoined  this  task,  to  dress  and  keep  the 
garden,  and  not  merely  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  it.  And  though  its  fertility  was  such  as 
perhaps  not  to  need  any  husbandry  ;  yet  God, 
by  thus  employing  Adam,  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  law  and  an  example  to  his  pos- 
terity. And  as  Adam  lived  himself,  so  we 
may  presume  he  bred  up  his  children  in  like 
manner;  his  two  first-born,  though  heirs  ap- 
parent to  all  the  world,  had  yet  tiieir  peculiar 
employments,  the  one  in  tillage,  the  other  in 
pasturage,  Gen.  iv.  2.  According  to  the  learn- 
ed Bochart,  the  improvement  of  soil  was  at  (irst 
by  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  Most 
High  himself;  and  Cain,  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
had  the  rudiments  of  hushaiidry  communicat- 
ed to  liim  by  inspiration.  Uieroz.  p.  1.  L.  ii. 
Anciently  the  gicatcat  men,  esteemed  nothing 
more  honourable  a;id  worthy  their  study,  than 
the  art  of  husbandry  ;  this  was  tiie   occupation 


ef  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
the  first  founders  of  kingdoms  and  states.  A- 
raong  the  Jews,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, kings,  consuls,  dictators,  generals,  were 
not  ashamed  of  this  employment.  Not  to  men- 
tion Cato,  Varo,  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  other  great' 
names,  who  tempered  the  severity  of  their  stu- 
dies with  the  pleasing  toils  of  agriculture: 
Some  of  the  first  note  among  the  Romans  in  the 
military  art,  and  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
commonwealth  ;  such  as  Camillus,  Regulus, 
Fabius,  Cincinnatus,  were  fetched  from  the 
plough  ;  as  Gideon  was  among  the  Israelites 
from  the  threshing-floor  ;  and  Elisha  was  call- 
ed to  the  high  office  of  a  prophet,  as  he  was 
driving  one  of  the  twelve  ploughs  his  father 
had  going  in  the  field. 

Ver.  16.  Number  not  thijself  among  the  mul- 
titude of  sinners,  but  remember  that  zcrath  leill 
not  tarrij  long.']  i.  e.  Join  not  thyself  to,  nor  be 
ranked  with  the  congregation  of  wicked  and 
ungodly  men  ;  but  be  assured,  that  God  will 
take  speedy  vengeance  of  all  such  as  know  not 
him  ;  or  ])Ossibly  it  may  mean,  Do  not  com- 
fort thyself  with  the  great  number  of  sinners 
that  are  concerned  jointly  with  thee,  or  that  are 
to  be  found  at  large  in  the  world,  as  if  a  socie- 
ty in  wickedness  was  any  alleviation  of  thy 
fault,  or  was  any  safeguard  or  security  to  thee. 
The  Alex.  MS  agrees  with  the  copy  which  our 
translators  follow,  and  so  does  the  Vulgate. 
Most  other  Greek  copies  transpose  part  of  this 
and  the  following  verse  thus,  /<«  srjuxr^oy/i^K (rtai/r;V 

11  TTKri^gt    ctfixfluKut-    TaTeitutron   ffol^x    rr.y    •l/v^>;r    ra. 
yifij^nli  '<>Ti  offii  V  ^firiei'    en  fxo/xwa/f    atrifyc   ttu^    hxi 

(rxuAiiJ-  which  Coverdale's  version  Ibllows.-  The 
Syr.  and  Arab,  in  rendering  ver.  17-  take  no 
notice  of  the  vengeance  of  the  ungodlv,  norihe 
puniishinent  here  assigned  them  ;  the  reason 
there  given  for  humility  is  general,  and  affects 
every  man,  "  Quoniam  postrenuis  omnium  ho- 
rainum  finis  ad  vermes  &  corruptionem  tendit." 
Ver.  17.  The  vengeance  of  the  ungodltf  is  fire 
and  worms.']  Some  understand  this  passage  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  criminals,  that  were  denied 
burial,  and  consumed  by  worms,  but  more  com- 
monly by  fire,  lest  they  should  infect  the  city 
by  their  stench  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  a  greater 
and  more  intense  punishment  than  that  in  the 
Valley  of  llinnom,  was  here  to  be  understood. 
It  has  been  variously  controverted  among 
learned  men,  what  this  fire  and  worm  is  ;  whe- 
ther ihey  be  real  and  material,  or  are  only  to 
be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  whe- 
ther under  the  name  oi'Jire,  any  thing  more  i*- 
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incant  tlun  sharp  burning  pain,  and  by  xor/«o.-,  place  is  probAblyTcon-itpt,  and  the  true  lead- 
than  remorse  of  conscience,  and  the  despair  of  ing  is,  ha^ofM,  aivd  so  one  MS  actually  does 
sinners  in  another  life.  The  fathers  are  greatly  read.  Grabe  has  so  restored  it  from  conjee- 
divided  ill  their  sentiments  on  this  point,  and  tare  ;  and  Casaubon  makes  the  same  cmcnd- 
the  same  father  often  differs  from  himself,  par-  acion.  See  Notes  on  Thcoph.  Char.  p.  89. 
tncularly  St  Jcrom  and  St  Austin.  Those  who  where  the  definition  of  sordidness  is,  pt.-Lx/a 
maintain  the  former  opinion  support  it.  1.  By  r^  hxfof\i  utrif  rhr  xaijir.  We  have  hxfi^}*  in  the 
some  texts  of  Scripture  taken  according  to  the  sense  ofr/c/reA',  9  Mac.  i.  ."35.  iii.  6.  iv.  8.  and 
latter,  particularly  isa.  Ixvi.  2+.  Mark  ix.  43,  the  Oriental  versions  expound  it  by  Pecunia  in 
44,45,  46,  48.  2.  They  quote  Judith  xvi.  this  very  place.  It  should  also  be  so  correct- 
17.  where  we  read,  ••  That  the  Almighty  will  ed,  ch.  xxvii.  1,  xlii.  7.  Euripides  expresses 
take  vengeance  of  the  wicked  in  the  day  of  himself  upon  the  subjoct  like  this  writer, 
judgment,  by  putting  [ne  and  worms  into  their  "Ofif  3  tx5t«»  ij  irS«»««  fcu».c>  <pixu>, 

flesh,  and  they  shall  feel  them,  and  weep  for  AyKtit  Kvciirdiu  fi^Mrtci,  *ctxi:  (pfatH. 

ever,  xKauacrlou  iv  ajubwu  "iu<:  a/'uiac  ;  or,  if  we  read  And  Plato  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  ji'^/y.cifxiif 
KMdtrlai,  with  a  late  learned  editor  of  Justin  fihoy  ^yafior  f^iKMY  rl  ri  Aoifeiii  x^fv^ior  K%<T«<r^ai.  'I'his 
Martyr,  (which  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  writer's  sentiments  upon  friendship  are  much 
Syriac  rendering  of  the  place)  the  sense  will  to  be  admired  ;  he  sets  the  like  value  upon  itj 
conclude   much   stronger  for    a    material  fire.    ch.  vi.  14,  15. 

3.  They  urge  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Ver.  19.  Forego  not  a  K'ise  and  good  vsotnan, 
passage  before  us,  •'  Quoniam  vindicta  carnis  ybr //cr  ^/ace /.$  above  gold.']  /ati  aVox«  yvyxnci; 
impii,  ignis  &  vermis,"  which  explicitness  de-  aop>^  ^  dya^ijc,  i.  e.  Miss  not  of  a  good  and  va- 
notes,  say  they,  according  to  St  Austin,  not  on-  luable  woman,  but  let  such  a  one  be  thy  prin- 
ly  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished,  but  that  cipal  aim  and  mark  to  choose  for  a  wife,  and 
the  seat  of  the  punishment  shall  be  their  flesh,  take  care  not  to  err  or  mistake  in  a  matter  of 
and  in  it  they  shall  suffer  both  by  fire  and  such  importance.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from 
worms.  Lastli/,  They  say,  that  the  concurrent  shooting  at  a  mark  ;  see  the  like  expression, 
sense  of  the  Latin  church  is  for  a  real  fire  ;  on  ch.  yiii.  9.  A  woman  of  such  qualities  as  arc 
the  other  side  it  is  answered,  that  the  texts  of  here  discribed,  viz.  discretion  and  goodness,  is 
Scripture  above,  are  to  be  understood  mctapho-  a  gift  that  comelh  of  the  Lord,  and  ought  to 
rically,  and  refer  to  the  punishment  in  the  val-  be  esteemed  beyond  all  riches,  and  preferred 
ley  of  Hinnom,  the  figure  and  picture  of  hell,  before  what  the  world  calls  a  ^/•efl/yi9;7«»<'.  She 
%  That  the  quotation  from  Judith  is  apocry-  is  such  a  peculiar  blessing,  that  this  author  says, 
phal,  and  may  likewise  have  the  same  reference.     "  She  shall  be.  given  in  the  portion  of  them  that 

3.  As  to  the  V^ulgate  rendering  of  this  place,  fear  the  Lord,"  ch.  xxxvi.  3.  The  Vulgate 
it  is  arguing  only  from  a  single  translation,  we  understands  this  of  not  divorcing  a  person  Of 
meet  witlwio  mention  of  the  flesh  in  any  Greek  such  accomplishments  ;  but  this  advice  seems 
copy,  nor  in   the  Syriac   or  Arabic    versions,    useless,  with  regard  to  one  so  well  qualified  to 

4.  The  testimony  of  the  Greek  church  is  as  make  a  man  happy,  and  is  given  more  fully, 
strong  for  the  contrary  opinion  ;  but  I  see  no    ver.  26. 

reason  why  both  these  may  not  be   admitted,         Ver.  20.   Whereas  thtj  servant  zcorket/i  trufu,^ 
and  reconciled  in  the  following   manner  ;  viz.    entreat  lurn  not  evil,  nor  the  hireling  that  bestoic-^ 
That  corporal  sensible  pain,  such  as  that  of  fire    eth  himself  xvholltj  for  theeJ]     \i\lAa-  ^''X"  atiri, 
and  worms,  shall  torment  the  bodies  of  the  wic*-    i.  e.  Who  wastes  and  impairs  liis  life,  i\ib  health,' 
ked,  and  stings  of  self-condemnation,  and  the    and  strength  in  thy  service,  exposed  to  a  varie-' 
horror  of  despair  shall  wound  and  gnaw  their    ty  of  dangers,  and  particularly  to  heat  and  cold, 
conscience.     Take  the  expression  either  way,    and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Gen.  xxxi. 
sufficient   unto  the  sinner   is  the  evil  thereof,    40.     Some   of  them  following  such  laborious 
and  dreadful  is  his  portion.  occupations,  as  insensibly  ruin  their  health,  and 

Ver.  18.  Change  Jiot  a  Jrieadfor  awj good  hj    others  such  as  render  thtJm   continually   liable 
no  means.'\  f*.y\  dK\x^)^i:  fihoi  'iny.ii  aS/afef«.     This  is    to  hurts  and  accidents.     The  autlior   seems  to 
inaccurately  rendered,   aS/a9«fec,  signifying    ra-    make  a- difference  between  a  servant  and  a  mer-' 
ther,   indifferent  and  ordinart/,  lha.\\  precious  or    cenary,  the  work  imposed  upon  the  latter  being- 
valuable;  and  so    the    Tigurin    version    has  it,    generally  more  intense  and  s-evere,    but  he  re- 
"  Ne  permutes  amicum  re  vulgari."     But  the    quires  diligence  in  bothj  tiot  merely  an  eye  ser- 
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vice,  and  orders  a  proportionable  recompence 
and  return  to  be  made  to  them.  Not  to  entreat 
tliem  evil  by  menaces  or  blows,  nor  to  exerci'^e 
any  act  of  inhumanity  or  injustice  toward?; 
them  ;  not  merely  to  consider  what  strictly  and 
rigidly,  but  what  may  fairly  and  equitably  be 
done  to  them.  Seneca  seems  well  to  have  set- 
tled this,  "  Servis  imperare  moderate  laus  est  ; 
&  in  mancipio  cogitandum,  non  quantum  illud 
impune  pati  possit,  sed  quantum  permittat 
aiqui  bonique  natura,  quse  parcere  etiam  Cap- 
tivis,  &  prelio  partis  jubet."  Lib.  i.  de  Clem. 
eh.  xviii. 

Ver.  21.  liCt  thij  soul  love  a  good  servant^  and 
defraud  htm  not  ofUheitq .  .  .  .  ]  The  author  is  not 
here  speaking  of  a  slave  taken  in  war,  or  bought 
with  money  at  a  market,  but  of  a  native  Jew, 
who  serves  a  Jewish  master  ;  the  law  appointed 
that  such  a  one  should  have  his  liberty  in  the 
Sabbatical  year,  Exod.  xxi.  2.  Deut.  xv.  12. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  Refuse  him  not  his 
liberty  at  the  stated  and  appointed  time,  and  as 
he  has  risked  his  health  and  life  in  thy  service, 
treat  him  not  as  a  slave,  but  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  friend  or  brother.  Some  of  the  Heathen 
moralists  have  expressed  the  same  favourable 
regard  for  good  servants.  Thus  Seneca,  "  Servi 
sunt  ?  imo  homines.  Servi  sunt  ?  imo  contu- 
bernales.  ^Servi  sunt  ?  imo  humiles  amici.  Servi 
sunt  ?  imo  conservi,  si  cogitaveris  tanlundem  in 
utrosque  licere  fortunae,  Epist.  47.  Euripides 
says,  the  name  of  a  servant  carries  something  of 
a  disgrace  in  it ;  but  a  good  servant,  in  all  re- 
spects, is  not  inferior  to  a  free  man. 

Ttiytiuc,  iitS  iit)i.x  vtHln  Tat  IXiuif^iv 
Oi/aiif  x-xxiui  d^Ae;,  tm  trSAc;  >i. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  regard  shew- 
ed to  a  good  servant  by  the  centurion,  Luke  vii. 
I. ;  but  St  Paul's  tenderness  for  Onesimus  can- 
not be  paralleled,  whom  he  vouchsafes  to  call 
"  his  own  bowels,  not  a  servant,  but  above  a 
servant,  a  brother  beloved,  both  in  the  flesh  and 
in  the  Lord,"  Ep.  Phil,  ver.  12,  16.  See  also  A- 
post.  Constit.  Lib.  iv.  chap.  12.    Ecclus.  xxxiii. 

Ver.  24.  Hnst  than  daughters,  have  a  care  of 
their  liodij,  and  she:c  not  thi/se/f  cheerful  tnzcards 
them.']  i.  e.  Be  not  too  indulgent  or  over  fond 
of  them,  nor  ready  to  grant  them  every  liberty 
they  may  wish  to  have,  for  liberty  often  termi- 
nates in  some  bad  consequence.  Too  much  in- 
dulgence was  the  ruin  of  Dinah  ;  her  curiosity 
to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land  at  a  festival 
time,  and  to  partake  of  their  amusements  and 


sports,  was  the  occasion  of  her  defilement.  Gen. 
xxxiv.  Juvenal  advises  to  keep  young  men  out 
of  the  way  of  all  company  that  may  corrupt 
their  morals ;  but  this  caution  is  much  more 
necessary  with  respect  to  women,  whose  sex 
being  so  delicate,  their  modesty  should  be  prin- 
cipally attended  to  and  secured,  and  the  car- 
riage of  all  about  them  be  more  circumspect 
and  reserved  before  them.  Cato  the  Censor 
carried  his  resentment  very  high  for  a  salute  only 
given  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  In  Vit. 
Cat.  The  wise  Solon's  saying,  ^vyalfi  /x>j  srfeo-- 
/^eiliola-ni,  'I'ra  /ayi  unfSK  SaxjJo-jif,  is  very  like  that  of 
our  author.  And  Phocyllides,  to  prevent  any 
accident  abroad  by  co.mpany  to  young  virgittsi 
well  advises, 

Mi|}(  fiiy  '^Xi'  Vi"'"'  '^i'  •'l*f  ifG'»i  itirris.  ■ 

'  Ver.  20i. 

As  to  the  care  necessary  to  be  observed  towards 
children  in  general,  expressed  in  ver.  23.  the 
like  particulars  are  insisted  on  in  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions,  ExSj^aVxtJt  U(*uii  ri  TEK^a  tq\/  Koytt 
Ki/fi'w,  fi/f t/t  ot  aUTCi  i:rh}iJ(x7i  fc  oaj>^orc,  ^  •oro/eiTi  vttO' 
laxlixa.'  XTTQ  ^f'ifv(  \ila.<iKo/ji(  kJtoc  ;ff a  y^d/xfuKJa,,  k.  t.  h. 

L.  iv.  ch.  II  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  the  same 
direction  is  given  about  fixing  them  in  mar- 
riage soon  and  wisely.  The  education  of  daugh- 
ters among  the  Jews  was  formerly  very  strict 
and  severe,  they  seldom  let  them  be  seen  a- 
broad,  and  for  this  reason  a  daughter  is  called 
in  Hebrew  Alma,  i.  e.  one  concealed  or  shut  up. 
Ver.  25.  Marry  thy  daughter,  and  so  shall 
thou  have  performed  a  weight//  matter,  but  give  to 
her  a  man  of  understanding.]  The  Jews  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  married  state,  and  matched 
their  children  early,  which  they  did  to  fix  their 
inclinations,  but  were  very  cautious  about  the 
moral  qualifications  of  their  intended  son-in- 
law.  And,  indeed,  in  marrying  daughters,  re- 
gard ought  chiefly  to  be  had  to  those  which  are 
likeliest  to  promote  their  best  and  truest  inte- 
rest. For  happiness  is  not  possible  to  be  at- 
tained in  the  conjugal  state  without  true  worth 
and  virtue  in  the  associate,  which  are  not  always 
the  attendants  of  high  birth,  wealth,  or  honour. 
Parents,  therefore,  in  settling  their  children, 
should  not  make  avarice  or  ambition  the  mo- 
tives  of  their  choice  and  conduct ;  but  rather 
virtue,  sobriety,  and  discretion  ;  which  afford  a 
much  more  reasonable  prospect  of  happiness  in 
that  state.  These  accomplishments,  the  Empe- 
ror M.  Antoninus  preferred  in  the  disposal  of  his 
daughter  Lucilla;  for  he  gave  her,  as  the  writer  of 
his  life  observes,  "  Non  satis  quidem  nobili,  sed 
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egregiae  tamen  virtutis  viro ;  quippe  qui  genenim, 
nun  pro  opibus  aut  prosapiae  dignitate,  sed  ex. 
ni,erito,  &  virtute  acbtimandum  censuit."     And, 
the  like  is  recorded  of  Ttiemistocles,  "  Malic  se 
v.irum  pecunia,  qiiam   pecuniam  viro  indigen- 
tem."     If  we  take  understanding  here  in  a  lar- 
ger sense,  as  meaning  religion,  as  in- these  di- 
dactical books  it  is  sometimes  used,  the  direc- 
tion, then,  may  also  be  extended  to  forbid  une- 
qual marriages;  the  marriages. of  believers  with 
infidels,  and  of  the  rehgious  with,  the  loose  and 
the  profane  ;  as  when   Jehosaphat  matched  his 
son  with  Ahab's  daughter,  2  Chron.  xxi.  6.  For 
it  is  a  law  of  marriage  that  should  never  be 
broken,  that  it  "  be  in  the  Lord»"  i.  e.  with  his 
liking,  and  in  his  fear.     'I'hat  exception  whicli 
Abraham    took   against  the  daughters  of  the 
country,  and  his  express  commandment  for  a 
wife  to  be  taken  to  his  son  out  of  the  faithful, 
teaches  us  plainly  to  prefer  religion,  and  the  true 
fear  of  God,  to  honour,  wealth,  nobility,  and  all 
other  considerations,  in  all   marriages  that  we 
shall  make,  either  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  our 
children,  or  such  as  are  under  our  guardianship 
and   charge.      See  Gen.    xxviii.   Deut.   vit.  j.; 
1  Kings  viii.  18. 

Ver.  26.  Hast  thou  a  zcife  after  thij  mind,  for- 
sake her  mt,  but  give  not  thi/self  over  to  a  light 
tooman.']  Our  translators  seem  to  have  under- 
stood this  passage  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  mar- 
riage-bed, and  leaving  a  valuable  and  agreeable 
woman  for  stolen  embraces:  Butix^a^xetr  (which 
probably  is  a  forensic  term),  seems  to  relate  ra- 
ther to  casting  out  by  divorce  ;  which-  is  con- 
firmed by  ftiTiuiyrfy  which  follows,  and  is  properly 
rendered  by  the  Vulgate  odihili,  and  .in  the- 
margin,  a  huleful  zcoman,  one  that  is  disagreeable 
in  her  person,  or  odious  for  her  bad  qualities. 
According  to^the  law  of  Moses,  one  might  put 
away  a  wife  rtot  beloved,  provided  there  was  a 
legal  cause  for  so  doing ;  but  divorce,  though 
tolerated  among  the  Jews,  was  never  approved 
or  commended  by  the  wisest  of  that  nation,  un- 
less some  urgent  cause  made  it  necessary.  This 
wise  author  accordingly  advises,  to  prevent  co- 
ming to  such  an  extremity,  not  to  marry  a  per- 
son whom  one  cannot  love,  or  has  such  forbid- 
ding qualities  as  to  create  disgust.  To  take  a 
woman  so  unpromising,  is  paving  the  way  for  a 
divorce  ;  or,  which  is  as  bad,  condemning  a 
man's  self  to  live  with  an  odious  and  disagree- 
able partner  for  the  term  of  life,  but  to  choose 
rather  one  that  is  agreeable  and  amiable,  who 
will  sweeten  life  ;  from  whom,  as  there  can  be 


no  occasion,  so  there  ought  to  be  no  inclination- 
to  part. 

Ycr.  27,  28.  Honour  tktf  father  v/uh  thj  Tcliole 
heart,  and  forget  nut  the  sorroics  of  th\f  mother  : 
re.nember  that  than  Tuast  begot  of  tliein^  ami hoio 
canst  thou  recompence  them  I  lie  thiiygs  that  theif 
have  dime  for  thee  }']  The  advice  ofTobit  to  his- 
son,  is  very  like  that  here  given,  "  My  son,  de- 
spise not  thy  raolher,  but  honour  her  all  the  days^ 
of  thy  life,    and  do  not  grieve  her  ;^vemembcr; 
she  saw  many  dangers  for  thecj  when  ihou  wast: 
in  her  womb."     St  Ambrose   has  some  semi- 
ments  upon  the  occasion,  which  one  cannot  suf-) 
ficientjy  admire  ;  after  having  enumerated  what 
the  mother  undergoes  for  the  child,  as  sickness, 
and  loathing  during  the  tini;i  of  gestation  ;  the 
strict  regimen  she  is  obliged  to  submit  to  ;  the 
great  confinement  and  self-denial  in  many  other- 
instances,  and  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  child- 
birth ;  the  certain  great  pain,  and  often  death- 
itself  attending  the  birth,  and  the  constant  fears 
for  the  child's  life  and  safety,  immediately  adds, 
"  Si  paveris  matrem,  non  reddidisti  ci  cruciatus 
quos  pro  te  passa  est,  non  obsequia  quibus  te- 
gestavit,   non  alimenta  qiue    tibi   tribuit,  vero. 
pietatis    affectu   immulgens  labris  ubera ;    nou 
famem,.  quam  pro  te  ipsa  toleravit,  ne  quid  quod: 
tibi  noxium  esset  comederet,  ne  quid  quod  lacti 
noceret  hauriret :  tibi  ilia  jejunavit,  tibi  mandu- 
cavit,  tibi  ilia  cibum  quern  voluit  non  accepit, 
tibi  quem  ncluit,   cibum  sumpsit,  tibi  vigilavit, 
tibi  flevit.  lUi  debes  quod  habes,  cui  debesquod- 
es."  Com.  in  Luc.  xviii.     See  note  on  ch.  iii.  8; 
By  Plato,  parents  are  styled,  -jtoi  iTriyeioi ;  and- 
Philo  gives  the  reason  why   they   are   so  called, 
as  being  a  sort  of  visible  gods,  imitating  the  in- 
visible in  bestowing  life ;  he  has   the  same  ob- 
servation with  our  author  upon  tlie  occasion,- 

vli  Xo7('ycnijajt  'iactt  aToow>a/  ^dfl^af  itls^iTo.!,  a/liyinmai> 

■ydif  ^x  ""►'''  ■^"'f  •     Allegor.  L.  ii.  Aristotle  men- 
tions three  sorts  of  persons  to  whom  we  can 
never  make  a  suitable  return,  viz.  *the  gods,  our- 
parents,  and  our  instructors,  L.  ix.  Ethic. 

Ver.  31.  Fear  the  Lord,  ami  honour  the  pries/, 
and  give  him  his  portion. as  it  is  commanded  thee  ; 
the Jirst  fruits,  and  the  trespass-olferuig,  and  the. 
gft  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  sacrifice  of  sanctifi- 
calion,  and  the  first  jruits  of  the  ho'ij  thin<{s.'] 
There  is  the  like  advice,  ver.  29.  tv;  /tji«f  aVrw 
5aJ^aJ^t,  where  ^ocvjud^r  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  T/^Mai-.  It  is  so  used,  Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut. 
xxviii.  50.  2  Kings  v.  i.  2  Chron.  xix.  7,  Job 
xiii.  10.  xxxii.  22.  Jude  xvi.  Ao^a'^t.^,  the  term 
here  used,  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 
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than  to  rcsp'-ct  or  honour,  anj  probably  here 
means  nmititeiiunce.  The  duty  of  maintenance 
is  expressed  in  variovis  terms  by  this  writer,  as, 
not  forsaking  his  ministers,  (see  the  like  com- 
mand, Dent.  xii.  19.)  honouring  his  priests,  and 
giving  them  their  portion  ;  and  to  ascertain  what 
belongs  to  them,  he  enumerates  five  particulars, 
inentioned  also  in  the  law.  i.  oltx^x^'  o^  ^^^  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  and  trees,  as  corn,  -wine,  oil, 
figs,  &c.  Deut.  xxvi.  2.  To  which  some  add, 
the  first-fruits  of  animals.  These  were  also  called 

■sr^ait>[iti',iuxtx.       2     The    offering    ortpi    ^wu.ijLi'K&iC, 

or  such  portion  of  the  victim,  or  irespass-oller- 
ing,  as  usually  belonged  to  the  priest,  which  in- 
deed was  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  kidneys, 
and  the  rump,  and  the  fat  upon  the  inwards, 
which  were  burnt  upon  the  altar,  Levitt?  vii.  2, 
3,  4,  5.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  trespass-offering,  and  a  sin- 
ofiering.  Trespass- offerings  were  for  sins  of  less 
note  and  importance,  sins  of  ignorance  or  omis- 
sion, through  forgetfulness ;  as  the  not  observ- 
ing the  legal  washings  and  purifications,  6tc. 
Sin-offerings  were  for  greater  offences,  for  volun- 
tary crimes,  and  wilful  violations  of  the  law.  3. 
The  gift  of  the  shoulders  in  the  peace-offerings, 
Exod.  xxix.  27,  28.  Lev.  vii.  34.  i.  e.  the  wave- 
breast,  and  the  heave  shoulder.  4.  The  sacrifice 
of  sanclification,  called  minclin,  which  was  of 
things  without  lile,  as  flower,  cakes,  wafers,  &c. 
The  Greek  sometimes  preserves  the  Hebrew 
name,  inunaan,  see  Ezek.  xlvi.  5,  7,  11.  and 
often  uses  ^uiritt  simply  for  it.  Lev.  ii.  13.  vi. 
14,  15.  Ezek.  xlv.  15.  Amos  v.  25.  Some- 
times it  is  called  ■ar-.ta^o^'i,  Psal.  xl.  7.  Heb.  x.  5, 
3,  10.  And  by  this  writer  ^uiriadiymTfiv,  as  being 
the  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire  ;  and  according  to  the  Heb.  is  holiness 
of  bolinesses.  See  Lev.  ii.  3,  10.  vi.  17.  The 
remnant  of  this  was  Aaron's  and  his  sons,  and 
was  in  part  for  their  maintenance.  5.  The  first- 
fruits  of  holy  things ;  this  differs  from  aVaj>;^ii 
betbre  mentioned  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  tythe  of 
the  tythes,  Siimtitutum  decima,  which  the  Le- 
vites  themselves  paid  the  priests,  Neh.  x.  48. 
Num.  xviii.  28.  2  Chron,  xxxi.  6.  They  are 
called  hultf  thiiifrs,  because  all  the  tythe,  whe- 
ther of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  being 
the  Lord's,  it  was  holy  unto  him.  Levit.  xxvii. 
30.  Ecclus.  XXXV.  8,  9. 

Ver.  32.  And  stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor. \ 
Thai  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  recommend 
thy  service,  join  works  of  charity  and  mercy ; 
invite  the  Levite,  and  the  poor  to  partake  with 
you,  as  the  law  appoints,  Deut.  xiv.  26,  29.  xvi. 


II.  xxvi.  II.  In  this  general  sense  many  un- 
derstand this  place;  but  I  presume  from  the 
context,  that  it  relates  to  the  poor  man's  tythe 
on  the  third  year,  which  year  is  termed  a //t"*.;'  af 
tifthi's,  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  which  the  husbandman 
carried  not  to  Jerusalem,  but  spent  it  at  home 
within  his  own  gates,  upon  the  Levite,  the  fa- 
therless, the  widows,  and  the  poor,  Deut.  xiv. 
18.  as  it  was  paid  to  the  poor  every  third  year, 
reckoning  from  the  Sabbatical  year,  on  wh-ch 
the  land  rested,  it  was  called  «r7u;^oS£xaVu,  or  the 
poor  man's  tythe,  and  in  Tobit  i.  8.  the  third 
tythe,  where  the  several  sorts  are  enumerated, 
and  well  distinguished.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
find  Grotius  agreeing  with  me  in  this  sense  of 
the  place,  which  the  other  expositors  seem  not 
to  have  attended  to. 

Ibid.  That  tht/  blessing  may  be  perfected.'\ 
Some  render,  "  That  thy  liberality  may  be  com- 
plete, which  is  the  sense  of  the  margin  ;  others, 
"  that  thou  mayest  be  completely  blessed,"  2  Cor. 
ix.  10.  The  Vulgate  has,  "  Ut  perficiatur  pro- 
pitiatio,  &  benedictio  tua,"  that  thy  atonement 
may  be  perfected,  Ecclus.  xxxi.  11.  xxxv.  11. 
The  Arab.  "  Ut  mendici  pro  te  precatio  exau- 
diatur,"  i.  e.  that  the  poor  man's  blessing  may 
rest  upon  thee,  and  his  prayer  be  heard  in  thy 
behalf.  Grotius  by  ti/Voy/a  understands  riches, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used,  Jud.  i.  15.  i  Sam.xxx. 
26.  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  17.  According  to  him  the 
meaning  is,  Thy  riches  will  be  sanctified  hereby, 
and  blessed  by  God  that  gave  them,  i  Tim.  iv.  5. 
or  made  holy  and  acceptable  to  him,  by  thus  ap- 
plying them  ;  to  which  Coverdale's  version 
agrees,  "  Reach  thyne  hande  unto  the  poore, 
that  God  may  bless  thee  with  plenteousness." 

Ver.  33.  A  gift  hath  grrice  in  the  sieht  of 
everif  man  living,  and  for  the  dend  detain  it  nut.'\ 
Having  spoken  of  provision  and  maintenance 
for  the  Levite,  charity  to  the  poor,  and  kind 
actions  to  be  done  to  the  living,  the  wise  man 
proceeds  to  shew  his  regard  and  concern  tor  the 
dead.  The  sense  of  the  place  is,  Be  liberal  and 
charitable  towards  all,  and  let  even  the  dead 
have  a  share  of  thy  goodness.  The  Ger.eva 
version  of  it  is  clearer,  "  LiberaHty  pleaseth  all 
men  living,  and  from  the  dead  restrain  it  not." 
Pay  thy  last  offices,  by  decently  interring  them, 
respecting  their  memories,  and  comforting  their 
disconsolate  relations,  by  giving  the  usual  fu- 
neral entertainment  to  them,  and  the  poor.  That 
this  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews,  see  Jer. 
X.  7.  and  particularly  Tob.  iv.  17.  where  Tobit* 
gives  exactly  the  same  advice,  for  having  en- 
joined, his  son  to  give  his  bread  to  fhe  hiingy, 
■    •    ■  '  2    ■  '  ■   '■• 
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and  garments  to  them  that  were  naked,  and  alms 
according  to  his  abundance ;  it  immediately 
follows :  "  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the  burial  of 
the  just."  The  primitive  Christians,  many  of 
whose  customs,  it  is  well  known,  were  derived 
from  the  Jews,  expressed  in  the  same  manner 
their  pious  regard  to  the  saints  and  martyrs,  by 
pouring  wine  upon  their  tombs,  and  celebrating 
the  sepulchral  feast  over  them.  St  Austin  men- 
tions this  to  have  been  the  practice  of  his  mother 
Monica  in  particular,  and  that  it  was  at  length 
dropt,  "  Ne  ulla  occasio  se  ingurgitandi  daretur 
ebriosis,  &  quia  ilia  quasi  parentaliasuperstitioni 
Gentilium  essent  simillima,"  lest  they  should 
administer  to  intemperance,  and  because  they 
savoured  of  Pagan  superstition,  Confess.  L.  vi. 
ch.  2.  It  is  surprizing,  that  both  these  texts 
should  be  abused  by  Bellarmine,  and  the  Popish 
writers,  in  favour  of  masses  and  prayers  for  the 
dead ;  whereas  ihey  undoubtedly  relate  to  the 
sepulchral  feasts  usually  given  for  the  comfort 
of  the  disconsolate  relations  and  friends  of  some 
good  man  deceased ;  and  respected  such  as 
mourned  and  wept,  rather  than  those  who  had 
no  sense,  and  could  not  be  benefited  by  such 
posthumous  expressions  of  kindness. 

Ver.  35.  Be  not  sloxo  to  visit  the  sick,  for  that 
shall  make  thee  to  he  helovcd.'\  This  is  not  right- 
ly translated,  the  Greek  is,  ix.  ran  Toiiruy,  i,  e. 
By  these  and  such  like  offices  of  humanity  and 
charity,  as  are  just  mentioned,  thou  wilt  gain 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  others,  especially 
such  as  you  have  laid  under  an  obligation  by 
your  kindness.  To  visit  the  sick,  does  not  mean 
the  bare  seeing  of  them,  which  may  be  matter 
of  curiosity  only,  but  enquiring  into  the  nature 
of  their  disease,  discoursing  them  about  pa- 
tience and  submission,  binding  up  their 
wounds ;  and,  if  our  own  circumstances  will 
permit,  giving  them  medicines.  Greg.  Naz- 
ianz.  Orat.  27-  De  Cura  Paup.  St  Chrysostom 
finely  observes.  That  ii'  we  have  nothing,  by 
reason  of  our  own  indigence"  and  poverty  that 
we  can  assist  the  sick  with,  we  must  give  him 
our  company  at  least,  and  the  coa^forts  of  our 
coversation,  imparting  to  him  our  best  wishes, 
and  the  benefit  of  our  prayers  ;  so  shall  we  hear 
at  the  last  great  day,  *'  1  was  sick,  and  ye  vi- 
sited me."  This  advice  mure  nearly  concerns 
God's  ministers,  whose  attendance  upon  a  sick 
bed  is  the  more  necessary,  as,  besides  ordinary 
help,  they  can  administer  spiritual  relief  to  the 
disturbed  conscience,  and  be  the  happy  means 
perhaps  of  saving  a  soul  from  death,  and  ever- 
lasting ruin.  And  nothing  makes  a  pastor 
more  beloved  than  his  attendance  at  such  a  sea- 


son, when  the  powers  of  darkness  tempt  men 
to  despair,  especially  by  those  who  liave  a 
sense  of  their  spiritual  danger,  and  would  hal- 
low their  last  momrnts  by  the  best  preparation 
their  time  or  condition  will  admit. 

\  cr.  36.  WhalMever  thou  takest  in  hand.,  re- 
member the  end,  and  thou  shult  never  do  amiss,  j 
Our  translators  seem  to  iiave  understood  this, 
as  a  piece  of  advice  never  to  undertake  any 
tljing  but  for  some  good  end  ;  to  have  that 
mark  principally  in  view,  and  to  direct  all  our 
actions  and  affairs  accordingly  :  But  I  do  not 
think  this  to  be  the  only  meaning  of  the  place, 
or  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  mere  prudence  only. 

1  he  Greek  is,    it  ^a<riv  to7(  \oyoi(  jv  f/i/nrKinc»  ra  tV- 

Xo^lacv,  i.  e.  in  all  thy  words  and  actions  (for 
debar,  the  original  word,  as  I  presume,  signi- 
fies both,)  remember  thy  latter  end,  and  fre- 
quently meditate  on  death  ;  and  so  the  Arab. 
"  Mcmoresto  mortis  in  omnibus  operibns  tuis," 
or  more  fully,  reflect  on  the  "  Quatuor  novissi- 
ma,"  the  four  last  and  most  important  things, 
as  they  are  called,  -oiz.  death  and  judgment, 
heaven  and  liell  :  If  we  had  always  these  in 
our  eye,  and  attended  to  them  with  that  seri- 
ousness which  matters  of  such  moment  require, 
we  should  be  the  more  careful  not  to  offend, 
at  least  not  to  sin  wilfully.  Jf  we  considered 
every  action  as  perhaps  the  last  of  our  lives, 
and  ourselves  as  upon  the  brink  of  appearing 
before  the  great  tribunal  of  God,  how  power- 
ful, and  how  happy  a  restraint  should  we  live 
under  ?  But  so  long  as  we  stifle  the  disagree- 
able thoughts  of  death,  and  consider  eternity 
as  at  a  vast  distance,  wc  are  not  much  affected 
with  so  wide  a  prospect,  nor  induced  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  our  great  change.  St  Jerom 
points  out  the  vanity  of  men's  hopes,  and  the 
greatness  of  human  folly,  when  he  s.iys,  "  Quo- 
tidie  morimur,  quotidie  commulanuir,  &  ta- 
men  asternos  nosesse  credimus."  Ad  Heliodor. 


CHAP.    VIII. 


S 


TRl  VE  not  with  a  mightti  man ;  lest  thou  fall 
into  his  hands.  Ver.  2.  Be  not  at  variance  with 
a  rich  man  lest  he  overweigh  thee  ]  As  in  the  for- 
mer chapter  the  author  laid  down  several  posi- 
tive precepts,  how  we  ought  to  act  with  respect 
to  dift'crent  persons,  and  cases  therein  men- 
tioned, so  here  he  gives  several  negative  ones 
how  we  ought  not  to  act.  And  the  first,  is  not 
to  fight  or  contend  bodily  with  an  adversary 
superior  in  strength,  for  tear  of  coming  to  some 
mischief,  by  fallmg  into  his  hands,  and  suffer- 
ing through  them.  This  may  likewise  be  un- 
derstood in  a  forensic  sense,  not  to  go  to  law 
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with,  or  commence  any  judicial  process  against 
a  very  rich  man,  lest  he  preponderate,  or  get 
the  balance  on  his  side,  by  his  interest,  power, 
and  great  fortune,  and  prove  too  much  for  thee, 
and  incline  the  judges  to  give  the  cause  against 
you.  Literally  the  Greek  is.  Lest  he  overbalance 
thy  weight  ;  the  metaphor  is  well  known  and 
beautiful.  The  Vulgate  accordingly  renders, 
"  No  litigis  cum  homine  potente,  ne  incidas 
in  manns  iliins,  ne  contendas  cum  viro  locu- 
plele,  ne  forte  contra  constituat  litem  tibi." 
Calmet  too  understands  the  place  in  this  latter 
sense  :  The  following  lines  exactly  agree  with 
our  author, 

N«in  Tt  *t{fl«,  v(t(  utr^uri  ithyut  jtif^u.  Vet.  Poeta. 
i.  e.  It  is  a  folly  to  contend  with  one  mightier 
than  one's  self,  for  you  are  sure  to  be  vanquish- 
ed, and,  besides  the  disgrace,  to  be  exposed  to 
injuries,  and  evil  treatment. 

Ver.  3.  Strive  not  xeith  a  man  that  is  full  of 
tongue,  and  heap  not  wood  upon  his  fire !\  It  is  a 
great  instance  of  prudence  to  know  how  to  be 
properly  silent  before  one  that  loves  to  talk, 
and  not  to  give  occasion  to  him  by  question, 
or  opposition,  to  be  more  troublesome.  Such 
a  loquacious  person  is  aptly  compared  here  to 
a  fire,  which  always  burns  the  fiercer  in  pro- 
portion as  you  put  on  fuel.  To  continue  dis- 
course with  him,  is  to  furnish  fresh  matter  for 
more  impertinence  ;  and  to  differ  from  him,  or 
attack  him  in  any  matter  of  dispute,  is  to  make 
him  more  fierce  and  outragious.  The  best  way 
to  impose  iilence  upon  him,  and  to  be  easy 
one's  self,  is  to  let  liim  alone,  and  take  no  no- 
tice of  him  ;  and  then,  like  the  fire  which  is  not 
stirred,  the  flume  will  of  course  go  out.  And 
if  such  a  one  be  also  of  an  evil  tongue,  as  the 
margin  inulerstnnds  it,  civil  words,  and  obli- 
ging things,  will  produce  the  quite  contrary  be- 
haviour from  him,  and  besides  being  verbose  and 
noisy,  he  will  be  abusive  and  scurrilous,  or  pri- 
vately asperse  and  blacken  thy  character.  The 
author  may  with  great  reason  be  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  Prov.  xxvi ,  '20, 9 1 .  where  Solomon  has  the 
like  comparison  upon  the  same  subject,  "  Where 
no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out,  so  where 
there  is  no  talebearer,  the  strife  ceaseth  ;  as 
coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so 
is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife." 

Ver.  4.  Jest  not  xt^ith  a  rude  man,  lest  tbi/  an- 
cestors be  dii^raced.]  Vulg.  "  Non  communices 
homini  indocto ;"  and  so  Coverdale's  version, 
"  Kepe  no  company  wyth  the  unlerned,  lest  he 
geve  thy  kynred  an  evil  reporte,"  i,  e.  Have  no  . 


acquaintance,  friendship,  or  intimacy,  aVa(SsJr«, 
with  a  raw,  undisciplined,  uninstructed  person, 
lest  it  bring  a  reflection  upon  yourself  and  fiimi- 
ly,  as  if  your  own  education  had  been  bad  or 
neglected,  by  your  choice  of  such  a  companion. 
All  acquaintance  with  the  unlearned  and  unin- 
structed  is  not  here  forbidden,  for  there  is  an 
ignorance  that  is  not  faulty,  such  as  has  humi- 
lity and  ingenuity  enough  to  acknowledge  its 
low  state,  and  inclination  and  readiness  to  at- 
tend to  means,  to  alter  and  improve  it ;  but  such 
are  here  condemned,  and  their  company  to  be 
avoided,  whose  ignorance  is  wilful,  and  who  ob- 
stinately persist  in  it ;  who  consider  knowledge 
as  a  burden,  and  truth  as  their  enemy,  and  hate 
to  be  set  right  and  informed,  lest  their  ignorance 
and  weakness  should  be  discovered.  As  we  are 
sure  by  telhng  such  the  truth,  and  kindly  ad- 
monishing them  of  their  mistake,  to  have  them 
for  our  enemy,  it  is  better  to  have  no  converse 
or  society  with  them,  lest  by  our  honest  freedom, 
either  to  instruct  or  reform  them,  they  should 
think  themselves  affronted,  and  turn  their  spleen 
and  mahce  against  our  family  and  relations,  and 
report  something  to  their  disgrace  and  preju- 
dice, which  may  affect  and  wound  us  through 
their  sides.  But  the  sense  followed  in  our  ver- 
sion seems  preferable,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
Greek,  f^yi  wfocrTOK^i  dyrotiltuTu,  i.  c.  Joke  not  with 
a  man  that  is  rude,  and  wants  good  breeding  ; 
for  if  he  knows  any  family  misfortune,  which 
persons  of  politeness  would  be  tender  of  men- 
tioning, he  will  be  sure  to  expose  it,  and  make 
their  failings  and  infirmities  to  be  the  subject  of 
his  coarse  raillery. 

Ver.  5.  Reproach  not  a  man  that  turnethfrom 
sin,  bnt  remember  that  zee  are  all  xoorlhi)  of  pu- 
nishment.~\  As  it  is  a  sign  of  humility  and  grace 
to  turn  from  sin,  so  it  is  an  instance  of  great  de- 
generacy, to  reproach  or  ridicule  any  one  for 
becoming  better.  A  good  man  will  not  revile  - 
a  sinner,  even  while  he  continues  such,  nor  in- 
sult over  his  fall,  but  rather  shew  a  generous 
pity  and  concern  for  him,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
store such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  In- 
stead of  superciliously  upbraiding  an  offending 
brother,  he  considers  his  fall  as  an  instance  of 
human  frailty,  and  it  serves  to  remind  him  how 
liable  he  himself  is  to  miscarry  every  moment. 
To  convince  him  that  he  stands  in  as  much 
need  of  God's  help  to  continue  him  in  a  state  of 
grace,  as  the  sinner  does  of  his  mercy  to  restore 
him  to  it ;  and  that  if  God  should  proceed  a- 
gainst  him  with  rigour,  and  strict  justice,  he  de- 
serves nothing  but  punishment.     He  is  there- 
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fore  tender  of  the  relarning  prodigal ;  he  goes 
out  to  meet  him,  he  embraces  him  with  joy, 
nnd  as  he  finds  him  thoroughly  sensible,  and 
ashamed  of  his  past  folly,  he  encourages  him  to 
perseverance,  quickens,  and  invigorates  his  reso- 
lutions, infuses  pleasing  hope,  by  opening  unto 
him  the  riches  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God. 

Ver.  6.  Dishonour  nut  a  man  in  his  old  age, 
for  even  some  of  us  ivax  old  ]  Coverdale's  version 
seems  preferable,  "  for  we  wax  old  also,"  i.  e. 
Shall  come,  if  we  live,  to  the  same  state,  and 
may  as  reasonably  expect  the  like  scorn  our- 
selves, when  the  infirmities,  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  that  stage  of  life,  shall  overtake  us. 


stumblelh."  Job  comforts  himself,  "  that  he 
had  never  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that 
hated  him,  nor  lift  up  himself  when  evil  found 

him,"    x'x    a-rit    rt    xap^/a    //J,    Ej^t,    ch.    XXXi.  29. 

Many  of  the  Greek  copies  omit  tu  ix^fdiaja  tk, 
and  read  in  general,  "  Rejoice  not  over  a  dead 
person  ;"  and  so  the  Oriental  versions,  "  Ne  lae- 
teris  de  morte  ullius."  According  to  that  of 
Homer, 

Ibid.  Jieme/nber  i/iat  me  die  a//.'\  i.e.  Must  all 
die  J  and  so  the  Oriental  versions,  "  Memento 
nos  omnes  n,orituros,"  As  death  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all  men,  any  of  us  may  die  as  well 
as  our  enemy  whom  we  triumph  over ;  and  we 


And  so  the  Arab.  "  Ne  derideas  senem  decre-  should  be  very  unwilling,  could  we  possibly 
pitum  ;  scito  nos,  si  vixerimus,  grandasvos  ac  foresee  or  know  it,  that  others  should  rejoice  at 
senes  futures."  "  Consider  also,  (as  the  Geneva  our  death.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  meaning 
version  has  it,)  that  they  were  as  we  which  are  of  the  additional  clause  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Et 
rot  old,"  were  once  in  their  prime  and  vigour,  in  gaudium  nolumus  venire."  The  expression 
though  now  the  objects  of  ridicule,  and  that  we  here  is  very  particular  and  observable,  it  is  not 
are  hastening  to  the  same  period,  to  partake  of  said  that  we  shall  all  die  in  the  ^ture,  but  that 
-■•*--■■   they  suffer.     Are  not  all  men  desirous  of   we  die  all  in  the  present  tense,  Vaj^K  ri\tvlufiit, 

intimating  probably  the  shortness  of  life,  that 
death  is  always  present  with  us,  tliat  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death,  and  may  be  said,  with- 
out a  metaphor,  to  die  daily.  St  Austin  has 
not  expressed  this  amiss,  when  he  says,  "  Vita 


what  tney  su 

long  life,  and  is  it  not  looked  upon  as  a  particu- 
lar favour  of  heaven,  when  extended  to  any 
great  term.-'  How  then  can  old  age  be  disho- 
nourable, which  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  and  all 
, covet  to  arrive  at  ?  If  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst 

of  our  days  is  s.  misfortune  or  punishment,  to  haec  non  est  vita  dicenda,  sed  mors,  in  qua  mo- 
live  to  be  full  of  days,  especially  if  time  has  mentis  singulis  morimur,  pervarios  mutabilitatis 
been  well  improved,  must  surely  be  a  good,  and  defectus  diversis  generibus  mortium."  Meuitat. 
a  blessing.     According  to  Gcllius,  age  was  so  ch.  xxi. 

honourable  among   the   Romans,    that  neither        Ver.  8.  Despise  not  the  discourse  of  the  wise, 

birth  nor  fortune  were  more  respected  :  That  a  but  acquaint  thyself  with  their  proverbs,  Jor  of 

kind  of  veneration  was  paid  to  persons  advanced  them  thou  shah  leurn  instruction^  <md  haze  to  serve 

in  years,  as  to  so  many  gods,  and  fathers.  "  Apud  great  nun  with  ease.'^    Jn  all  doubts  and  difficul- 

antiquissimos  Romanorum,  neque  generi,  neque  ties  consult  wise  and  experienced  persons,  and 

pecuniae  praistantior  honos  tribui,   quam  aetati  submit  patiently   to  hear,  and  be  informed  by 

solitus  ;  majoresque  natu  a  minorib\is  colebantur  them.     Nor  let  a  vain  conceit  of  your  own  a- 

ad  Deum  prope  &   Purentum  vicem,  atque  in  bilities  produce  acontempt  of  their  well  grounded 

omni   loco,  inque   omni  specie  honoris,  priores  maxims  and  aphorisms  ;  for  you  may  be  assured 


potioresque  habiti."     Noct.  Attic.  L.  n.  c.  15. 

Ver.  7.  Jiejoice  not  over  thij  greatest  enemij 
being  deud.'\  One  should  not  rejoice  at  any  ac- 
cident, or  ill  fortune,  that  happens  to  an  enemy, 
even  in  his  life  time  ;  charity  enjoins  this,  but 
humanity  commands  rather  a  concern  for  him 
when  he  is  dead,  and  it  is  out  of  his  power  to 
injure  us  any  more  ;  it  is  both  decent  and  just 
to  spare  his  ashes,  and  not  to  msult  his  memory. 
Haired  is  always  odious,  but  should  never  be 
immortal,  and  pursue  a  man  into  the  other 
world.  Our  author  probably  alludes  to  Prov. 
xxiv.  17.  "  Rejoice  not  when  thy  enemy  fall- 
eth,  and  let  not  thine   heart  be  gljd  when  he 


they  were  not  taken  up  and  uttered  at  random, 
but  were  the  result  of  a  long  and  judicious  ob- 
servation, and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use 
in  life.  Plato  well  remarks,  that  he  that  would 
be  a  learned,  or  wi^e  man,  must  be  fixo^a&wf, 
ipi>ix35f,  ^ji'jDTiKoc,  willing  to  learn,  attenti%c  to  o- 
thers,  and  of  an. inquisitive  disposi'ion.  De  Rep. 
And  for  these  qualities  he  highly  commends 
Socrates,  in  Theaetet.  This  advice  is  repealed 
in  many  parts  of  this  book.  As  to  the  skill 
here  recommended,  of  knowing  how  to  please 
great  men,  and  acting  in  their  service  v. ith 
credit  and  approbation,  which  Hoiace  says  is 
no  mean  accomplishment,  Epist.  L.  i.   no  body 
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is  so  proper  to  advise  how  to  behave  in  this  re- 
ipect,  and  to  deliver  maxims  of  just  conduct,  as 
a  person  long  used  to  courts ;  a  nice  discernment 
of  what  passes  there,  joined  to  the  great  experi- 
ence which  he  has  had  in  the  world,  must  give 
him  in  this  respect,  a  knowledge,  which  is  not 
to  be  fetched  frofii  books,  nor  acquired  in  the 
schools.  The  court  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  world, 
to  those  especially  who  know  little  of  it,  and 
bav-e  seen  it  only  at  a  distance  ;  and  therefore 
the  direction  and  countenance  of  those  who 
have  conversed  long  in  it,  and  who  have  the 
art  of  pleasing  and  recommending  themselves 
to  the  great,  must  be  of  more  service  than  the 
most  refined  speculations,  or  any  rules  of  general 
conduct  laid  down  by  others. 

Ver.  10.  Kindle  not  the  conln  of  a  sinner.,  lest 
thoit  be  burnt  Tsilh  the  Hume  of  his  h're.~\  There 
is  the  like  metaphor  upon  the  same  occasion, 
chap,  xxviii.  ii.  The  Vulgate  renders,  "  Non 
incendas  carbones  peccatorum,"  and  then  adds, 
by  way  of  explanation,  /Iriiucns  eos,  confining 
the  sense  to  the. seasonable  reproof  of  a  sinner. 
For  though  brotheily  reproof  is  a  most  neces- 
sary duty,  yet  much  prudence  and  caution  must 
be  used  in  giving  it.  The  most  favourable  op- 
portunities must  be  watched,  when  our  reproof 
is  likely  to  have  the  most  weight ;  we  hiust  do 
it  with  temper,  and  take  care  not  to  inflame  the 
party  reproved  by  any  indiscretion,  which  will 
serve  only  to  draw  on  ourselves  his  abuse  or  re- 
sentment, without  answerin:;  the  end  proposed. 
Sometimes  reproof  is  altogether  useless,  as  when 
a  person  is  incorrigible,  aqd  upon  good  grounds 
we  foresee  that  it  will  be  to  no  purpose,  or  that 
it  may  provoke  him  to  frebh.  offences.  In  such 
a  case  we  may. spare  ourselves  both  the  pains 
and  hazard,  it  is  only  casting,  pearls  before 
swine,  who  in  requital  will  turn  again,  and  rend 
us.  God  approves  ot  zeal  in  his  service,  but  it 
must  be  regulated  by  prudence,  and  the  best 
things  cease  to  be  so,  when  they  are  done  out 
of  season.  St  Jerom  very  wisely  remarks,  that 
neither  king  Hezekiah,  nor  his  people,  gave  any 
answer  or  reproof  to  the  repeated  blasphemies 
of  Rabsaces,  for  fear  of  provoking  him,  and 
giving  him  a  fresh  occasion  to  utter  more  and 
greater,  "  Ideo  jusserat  blasphemanti  Assyrio 
non  responderi,  ne  eum  ad  majores  blasphemias 
provocarent."  Com.  in  Loc.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  neither  adviseable,  nor  alvrays  safe, 
to  reprove  a  person  almost  in  the  very  instant 
of  sinning,  in  the  hurry  of  his  passion  and  folly, 
when  he  cannot  attend  to  cool  reflection,  or 
friendly  admonition,  nor  to  do  it  in  too  plain 


and  direct  terms.  When  Nathan  was  sent  to 
reprove  David  for  his  crime  with  Bathsheba,  he 
took  a  most  prudent  method  to  prevent  that 
prince's  resentment,  which  a  sudden  and  direct 
charge  might  have  occasioned  ;  he  first  artfully 
proposes  a  parable  to  him,  and  brings  him,  by 
that  stratagem,  to  condemn  his  own  guilt  in  the 
person  of  another,  before  he  says  to  him  ex- 
plicitly, Thuu  art  the  man.  And  when  by  this 
artifice  he  had  properly  prepared  him,  he  then 
enlarges  upon  the  heinousness  of  his  ofFencei 
and  imparts  to  him  his  message  from  the  Lord. 
The  Oriental  versions  understand  the  words  of 
keeping  company  with  sinners,  and  suffering  by 
their  evil  communication,  as  if  the  sense  was 
nearly  the  same  with  Prov.  vi.  27,  if).  "  Can  a 
man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  not  be  burnt ; 
so  he  that  goeth  in  unto  wicked  persons,  shall 
not  be  innocent." 

Ver.  1 1.  Rise  n,)t  up  in  an^er  at  the  presence 
of  an  injurious  person^  lest  he  lie  in  ivait  to  entrap 
thee  in  //?.'/  zvj.rrls.']  "^I'his  is  not  accurately  tran- 
slated ;  the  words  in  anger  are  added  by  the 
translators,  and  seem  to  perplex  the  sense.  The 
meaning  is,  opnpse  not  to  his  face,  nor  rise  up 
to  speak  to,^  of  before  a  perverse,  captious, 
quarrelsome  man,  lest,  through  some  artifice  or 
evil  design,  he  entrap  thee  in  thy  words.  In- 
stead of  regarding  and  profiting  by  your  advice 
or  discourse,  he  will  watch  with  an  insidious  in- 
tent all  you  say,  will  strive  to  entangle  you  by 
your  talk,  and  draw  some  consequences  from  it 
to  your  hurt  and  disadvantage.  Of  this  stamp 
were  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose  end  in 
urging  the  blessed  Jesus  to  speak  of  many  things, 
was  "  to  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth,  that* 
they  might  accuse  him,"  Luke  xi<  53,  54. 
Grotius  and  Calmet  from  the  term  i^ararff,  un- 
derstand it  of  rising  up  to  speak  in  form  in  u 
popular  assembly,  or  senate  ;  that  one  should 
be  cautious  not  to  engage  with,  or  reply  to  a 
warm  speaker,  one  of  great  interest  and  power, 
but  impatient -of  contradiction,  for  fear  of  draw- 
ing on  us  his  resentment,  either  by  personal  re- 
flections, or  exhibiting  some  charge  against  us  j 
or  the  sense  may  be.  Contend  not  with  a  scur- 
rilous abusive  man,  JSf/riif  ,•  and  so  the  Tigurin 
version,  "  Ne  invehaiis  in  contumeliosum  ;" 
for  he  will  take  occasion  from  y^our  words  to  bei 
mischievous  and  troublesome.     Some  few  copies 

have,    I'ya.  fi,ri    tyxaSiV))  u(  tVioj-oi'  ru  auuxli  av  instead 

of  ra  fo/Aaii  (rw,  wliich   is  the  common  reading< 
and  followed  in  our  version.     And  then   the 
sense  will  be^  Beware  of  such  a  scurrilous  per*  ■ 
son,  lest  he  sit  upon  thy  skirts. 
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Ver.  12.  Lend  not  unto  him  that  is  mightier  determined,  or  presume  to  condemn  his  sentence 

than  tliii^elfy  for  if  thou  lendest  him,  count  it  but  and  decree  ;    his  great  experience  in  judicial 

lost.']   t'c  «Vf\(i>MxJf  y/Vw,  which  is  well  rendered  matters  should  make  private  persons,  who  are 

by   Junius,    "  Perinde   esto  quasi    perdideris,"  not  so  proper  judges  of  the  merits  of  a  cause, 

nor  will  vou  only  be  in  danger  of  losing  your  and  are  too  apt  to  be  partial  in  their  own,  or 

debt,  but' of  drawing  on  you  a  new  and  power-  friend's  favour,  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  given, 

ful  enemy.     "  Les  Grands,"  says  Calmet,  "  se  and  modestly  to  presume  that  the  judge  had 

tiennent  chcqiiez,  lorsque  I'on  repete  ce  qu'ils  weighty  reasons  for  the  decision  which  he  made, 

doivent."     Great  men  often  take  it  in  their  head  But  the  sense  of  our  version  comes  nearer  the 


to  be  affronted,  when  they  are  asked  for  what 
they  owe  ;  and  if  you  are  necessitated  to  at- 
tempt to  recover  your  own  by  a  course  of  law, 
it  is  often  in  their  power  to  disappoint  their 
creditors  in  their  attempt,  through  their  interest. 


Greek,  /<>t  Xitiil,^  xxrci  kj;i7»,   KOLToi   y«f  rrir  Xi^ac   av-n 

>L}i,i(rir  AvT(J,  i.  e.  Do  not  contend  at  law,  or  have 
any  suit  with  a  judge  ;  for,  according  to  Calmet, 
"  Les  autres  Juges  soutiendront  leurs  CoUegues, 
ou  leurs  confreres,    St  lui  donneront  gain  de 


or  by  in&isting  on  their  privilege.      Lend  not  cause,  ou  confirmeront  son  jugement ;"  the  o- 
therefore  more  than  what  thou  canst  afibrd,  or  ther  judges  will  support  and  countenance  their 
art  willing  to  lose,  for  thou  hast  but  little  pro-  collogue  and  brother,  and  give  the  cause  for 
spect  of  receiving  thine  own  again  with  usury,  him,  or  confirm  his  decree  ;  they  will  judge 
Ver.  13.  Be  not  surety  abote  thfi  pViS;er,Jor  ij'  and   determine,   xala  rr.t  liia./  ai/ri,  either   ac- 
tkou  be  suretti,  take  care  to  paij  it."]  Arab.  "  Per-  cording  to  his  dignity,  or,  as  the  margin  has  it, 
suasum  tibi  sit  q^uod  sis  soluturus,"  expect  and  according  to  the  opinion  which  he  has  given, 
be  persuaded  that  it  will  fall  to  your  share  to  Ver,  19.  Open  not  thij  heart  to   even/   viau, 
pay  it.     Look  upon  yourself  as  the  debtor,  and  lest  he  requite  thee  with  a  shrezcd  turn.']     i.  e. 
consider  how  most  effectually  to  disengage  your-  We  should  be  cautious  and  sparing  in  our  in- 
self.     Use  all  diligence  and  application  to  make  timacies,  and  of  disclosing  our  affairs  to  every 
the  party  principally  concerned  discharge  his  accidental  acquaintance,  out  of  prudence  and 
own  debt ;  quicken  his  indolence,  lest  at  the  tenderness  to  our  own  interest.     Our  cliarity 
time  appointed  he  should  not  be  ready,  or  able  indeed  should  be  universal,  and  extend  to  ail 
to  make  the  payment ;  for  you  may  be  assured  mankind  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  convenient  our 
the  creditors  will  come  upon  his  security,  if  he  friendship  and  familiarity  should  do  so  likewise. 
himself  neglects  to  satisfy  them.    Solomon  gives  We  often  find  that  a  person  very  little  known 
the  like  advice  in  many  parts  of  the  book  of  to  us,  recommended  to  us,  perhaps,  by  some  ac- 
Proverbs,  ch.  vi.  i.  xi.  15,  17,  18.  xx.  16.  xxii.  cident,  and  whom  upon  too  slender  an  acqaaint- 
26,  27.     The  last  comes  nearest  this  place,  and  ance,   we  have  unwarily  unbosomed  ourselves 
expresses  in    the  strongest  manner   the  danger  to,  when  better  known,  has  lost  the  good  opi- 
of  such  an  engagement,  "  Be  not  thou  one  of  nion  we  had  of  him  before,  and   betrayed  the 
them  that  strike  hands,  nor  of  them  that  are  confidence  we  reposed  in  him  to  our  i.neat  pre- 
sureties  for  debts  ;  if  thou  hast  nothing  to  pay,  judice.     The  Vulgate  renders,  "  Ne  forte  infe- 
they  will  take  thy  very  bed  from  under  thee."  rat  tibi  gratiam   falsam,  &  convitietur  tibi." 
The  ancient  sages  have  always  looked  upon  this  Not  unlike  that  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxv.  9,  10. 
as  a  necessary  piece  of  advice  to  be  pursued  in  according  to  the  Vulg.    "  Secretum  extraneo 


life,  and  are  unanimous  in  their  cautions  on  this 
head.  'Eyfux,  'sra^i  S'  "Atx,  was  a  maxim  of  such 
consequence,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  to  be 
wrote  on  the  temple  of  Delphi 


To  be   bound 


non  reveles,  no  forte  insultet  tibi  cum  audieret, 
&  exprobrare  non  cesset,"  i.  e.  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude  and  ill 
usage,  by  the  treacherous  person  you  have  0- 


at  all  is  an  instance  of  weakness;  but  to  be  pened  your  heart  to,  and  enstrusted  with  your 

bound  above  one's    power,  or  for  one  that  is  secrets.     Sacred  story  informs  us  how  dear  it 

mightier  than   thyself,  poientiori,  as  the  Orien-  cost  Samson   for  discovering  to    the    faithless 

tal  versions  here  have  it,  is  the  very  height  of  Dalilah  the  secret  of  his  strengli)  ;  and  profane 

folly.  gives  us  this  remarkable  instance  wf  I'ompey's 

Ver.  14.  Go  not  to  laic 'diith  a  judge,  for  they  great  fidelity  and  secrecy,   "That  being  sent 

icill  fudge  fur  him  according  to  his  honour.]    The  ambassador    by   the  Senate,   he   unfortunately 

Vulgate  renders,  "  Non  judices  contra  Judicem,  fell  into  the    hands   of  king   Gentius.      That 

quoniam  secundum  quod  rectum  est  judicat,"  prince  tried   to  get  from  him  the  secret  of  his 

i.e.  do  not  re -judge  a  cause  which  the  judge  has  embassy;  but  Ponipey  instead  of 'answering, 
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put  his  finger  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
let  it  burn  there  without  crying  out.  The  ac- 
tion struck  tlie  king,  and  made  him  instantly 
conclude,  that  nothing  could  force  from  such  a 
man  a  secret,  which  regarded  his  countiy." 
Yaler.  Max.  L.  iii.  c.  3, 

CHAP.    IX. 

DE  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thif  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thijself.^ 
"  Wife  of  one's  bosom,"  is  a  familiar  expres- 
sion among  the  Hebrews,  Deut.  xiii.  6.  xxviii. 
54.  Micah  vii  5.  There  are  some  certain  af- 
fairs wherein  too  muCh  circumspection  is  dan- 
gerous ;  one  often  suggests  and  teaches  an 
evil,  by  an  ill-judged  endeavour  to  prevent  it : 
"  Quidam  fallere  docuernnt,  dum  tunent  falii, 
&  illins  peccati  suspicando  occasionemp  raDbue- 
runt."  Distrust  often  puts  persons  upon  wick- 
ed actions,  which  they  would  never  otherwise 
have  thought  of.  Of  this  sort  is  the  unjust 
suspicion  of  a  husband,  which  lias  often  raised 
an  unclean  spirit  in  the  wife  out  of  mere 
spite  and  revenge,  to  resolve  to  give  him  rea- 
son for  his  suspicions,  and  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  the  crime,  since  slie  must  undergo  the 
ignominy.  A  woman  of  honour  is  affronted 
when  she  is  but  suspected  ol  being  capable  of 
falsehood,  and  if  she  is  one  of  spirit,  will  not 
fail  to  resent  it,  and  often  in  the  very  manner 
which  the  jealous  person  so  much  dreaded.  A 
good  woman,  says  a  polite  writer,  wants  no  bars, 
and  a  bad  one  will  not  be  confined  by  theirj  ; 
watching  only  serves  to  make  her  the  more  a- 
bandoned.  Theoplirastus,  as  1  find  him  quoted 
by  St  Jerom,  L.  i.  cont.  Jovin.  has  the  like  re- 
mark, "  Quid  prodest  etiam  diligens  custodia, 
eum  uxor  servari  impudica  non  potest,  pudica 
non  debeat,  infidie  enim  custos  castitatis  est 
necessitas."  Such  outward  restraints  rather  pro- 
voke than  do  good.  A  generous  confidence  in 
the  honour  and  conduct  of  the  wife,  and  faith- 
fulness and  constancy  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band, are  the  best  and  most  lasting  security. 

\'^cr.  "i.  Give  not  tki/  soul  unto  a  woman  to  set 
her  foot  upon  thij  sudstance."]  iTriQUvai  uCtky  t^i  rh 
iffX"'  «,  i.  e.  Give  not  thyself  up  into  the  pow- 
er of  a  woman,  lest  she  get  the  ascendent  over 
thee,  and  become  imperious.  The  Vulgate 
has,  "  Non  des  mulieri  potestatem  animas  tuse, 
ne  ingrcdiatur  in  virtutem  tuam,  &  confunda- 
ris,"  i.  c.  Do  not  so  doat  on  a  woman,  as  to 
part  with  thy  just  authority,  lest  she  enter  up- 
on thy  privilege,  and  assume  that  power  that 
belongs  to  thee,  and  thou  be  ashamed.     Cato 


observes  of  the  sex,  "  Extemplo  simul  ut  par- 
es esse  cceperjnt,  snperiores  erunt."  Liv.  L. 
xxxiv.  and  laments,  that  when,  in  all  other 
places,  husbands  had  the  rule  and  authority 
over  their  wives  ;  at  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  wives  ruled  their  husbands,  "  Omnes 
homines  uxorlbus  dominantur,  nos  omnibus 
hominibus,  nobis  uxores."  But  more  seems 
meant  here  than  merely  submitting  to  a  wo- 
man, or  parting  with  that  original  prerogative 
which  God  gave  mankind  over  the  sex.  Gen. 
iii.  16.  There  is  this  farther  and  better  mean- 
ing, Give  not  thyself  up  to  strange  women  to 
follow  thy  lust,  which  will  destroy  thy  strength, 
impair  thy  understanding,  blast  thy  reputation, 
and  exhaust  thy  substance,  or  treasure,  for  so 
kx'ii  is  frequently  taken  in  this  book.  The 
sense  is  the  same  in  this  last  acceptation  with 
Prov.  xxxi.  5.  Luke  xv.  30.  The  artifices  of 
women  of  this  stamp  and  character,  and  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  keeping  such  loose 
company  are  well  described  Prov.  vii.  10.  xxiii. 
i;7. 

Ver.  4.  Use  not  much  the  company  of  a  vso~ 
man  that  is  a  singer,  lest  thou  be  taken  xcith  her 
attempts.']  y-tri  ■^ahKitm:  ^ij  iy\iKixi{i.  Thus  Ovid, 

Pro  fade  multis  vox  sua  Ixna  fuit. 
The  margin  has,  "  With  one  that  playeth  up- 
on instruments  ;"  the  Vulgate,  with  St  Cypri- 
an, renders,  *'  Cum  saltatrice  ne  assiduus  sis,"' 
following  a  copy  which  read,  ^trot  a\M<Vwf,  which 
probably  may  be  the  better  reading  ;  for  Ca!- 
met  observes,  that  the  eastern  dances  were  less 
modest  than  the  modern,  less  decency  observ- 
ed, and  more  freedoms  taken  ;  Herodias's  dan- 
cing shews-the  power  of  that  entertainment  over 
an  enamoured  mind,  and  her  bloody  request 
the  abuse  of  that  power.  The  advice  here 
given  is  to  avoid  all  occasions,  opportunities, 
and  temptations  to  impurity,  not  to  indulge  a 
wanton  eye,  or  an  itching  ear,  or  run  into  dan- 
ger by  conversing  with  pleasing,  but  yet  in- 
snaring  objects. 

Ver.  5.  Gaze  not  on  a  maid."]  ■era^^iyty  f/.n  kccIk- 
fixrixn.  The  verb  means  to  look  with  attention 
and  earnestness,  with  a  sort  of  wonder  and 
amaze,  see  Gen.  xxiv.  yi.  Ecclus.  xxv.  21. 
xxxviii.  28.  xli.  21.  Susan,  xxxii.  Matt.  vi.  28. 
It  expresses  in  one  word  what  the  apocryphal 
Esdras  describes  by  a  long  periphrasis,  1  Esd. 
iv.  19.  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  observe,  that  this 
writer  lays  great  stress  upon  a  prudent  reserv- 
edncss  towards  women,  as  he  enjoins  it  in  so 
many  particulars,  and  so  remarkably  diversifies 
his  discourse  about  it, "  Not  to  sit,  eat,  or  loek 
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upon  them,  but  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  decency,  even  though  they  may  be  as  fair  in 
character,  as  in  person  ;  as  such  interviews  arc 
always  attended  with  danger,  open  or  secret. 
The  world  indeed  esteems  gazing,  as  both  in- 
nocent and  inoffensive,  and  that  it  is  a  faulty 
preciseness  to  confine  modesty  so  strictly  ;  but 
experience  confirms  the  necessity  of  the  advice, 
and  that  the  remedy  is  no  other,  or  greater, 
than  what  the  evil  requires.  We  are  not  more 
holy  than  David  was,  and  have  not  received 
more  grace  from  heaven,  that  we  should  have 
that  command  over  us  which  he  wanted.  And 
what  was  it  that  ruined  him,  but  the  view  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  who  yet  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  him  ?  Let  us  be  afraid  of  a  stum- 
bling block,  which  the  saints  would  not  have 
fallen  by,  if  they  had  been  as  watchful  as  they 
ought,  and  let  their  fall  be  a  warning  to  others 
that  are  more  weak.  There  is  not  a  greater  de- 
lusion, than  for  men  to  imagine  that  they  can 
live  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and  not  be  burnt ; 
such  a  persuasion  is  a  sign,  that  they  think  the 
danger  trifling,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
greater  irregularities,  but  by  guarding  against 
the  less,  which  are  the  avenues  and  inlets  to 
them.  Discretion  is  as  it  were  the  barrier  of 
chastity,  these  two  virtues  support  each  other, 
and  he  that  neglects  one,  cannot  long  keep  the 
other."    Com.  in  Loc. 

Ibid.  Lesi  thou  Ja/i  btf  those  things  which  are 
jtrecioHS  in  her.^  h  reTj  irilif^icK  a-irnt,  i.  e.  Lest 
you  are  involved  in  her  punishment,  according 
to  some  expositors ;  or,  as  St  Austin  strongly 
expresses  it,  *'  Ne,  cum  pereunte  deceptrice,  & 
ipse  perire  cogaris,"  Meditat.  ch.  xxi.  The 
Oriental  versions  understand  it  of  falling  into 
fornication,  and  paying  the  legal  penalty,  Deut. 
xxii.  29.  Grotius  thinks  ^f/(«l/8/<l({  to  be  the  true 
reading,  i.  e.  Gaze  not  curiously  upon  her,  lest 
thou  be  ensnared  by  the  fineness  of  her  com- 
plexion.    But  I  would  rather  read,  (j-h  00%  <rxar- 

%*h.a^K(  it  ra7(  ivi9vfiiai(  aJr^c,  according  tO  Dru- 
sius's  copy,  i.  e.  Lest  thou  fall  by  lusting  after 
her,  and  then  the  sense  will  exactly  correspond 
with  the  advice  of  Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  2o.— 
What  necessity  there  is  of  guarding  the  eye, 
the  unhappy  examples  of  persons,  who  have 
fallen  through  the  lust  of  it,  sufficiently  evince. 
Had  the  Jews  forbore  to  look,  on  the  daughters 
of  Midian,  they  had  prevented  the  plague  which 
consumed  the  chosen  men  in  Israel ;  and  not 
^  to  mention  David,  had  the  elders,  instead  of  ad- 
miring the  beauty  of  Susanna,  looked  another 


way,  they  had  prevented  their  ignominious  ex- 
ecution. 

Ver.  6.  Give  not  thy  soul  unto  harlots,  that 
thou  lose  not  thine  inheritance.']  The  mischief  a- 
rising  from  these  is  prettily  couched  under  the 
fable  of  the  Sirens,  who  are  therefore  by  the 
poets  feigned  to  occasion  shipwreck  to  the  ma- 
riners, because  being  infamous  and  loose  pros- 
titutes, by  their  artifices  they  drew  in  people, 
and  brought  them  to  poverty,  Serv.  on  M.n.  v. 
The  Vulgate  renders,  "  Ne  pcrdas  tc,  &  haere- 
ditatem  tuam,"  which  includes  that  of  Solo- 
mon, Prov.  vii.  22,  23.  where  he  describes,  in 
the  most  moving  manner,  the  sad  state  of  one 
led  astray  by  them.  The  advice  is  very  sea- 
sonable in  the  following  verse,  not  to  frequent 
suspected  places,  or  wander  about  in  (juest  of 
women  of  such  infamous  character,  and  is  a- 
greeable  also  to  that  of  the  wise  man,  "  Let 
thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  thine  eye-lids 
straight  before  thee.  Ponder  the  path  of  thy 
feet,  so  shall  all  thy  ways  be  ordered  aright," 
Prov.  iv.  23,  26.  It  was  a  wise  appointment 
of  some  of  the  ancients,  to  order  the  temple  of 
Venus  to  be  built  out  of  the  city,  where  temp- 
tations of  this  sort  are  more  frequent  and  in- 
viting, that  no  breach  of  decency,  or  offence  to 
modesty,  might  be  observed  by  the  younger 
sort.     Strad.  Prolus.  p.  153. 

Ver.  8.  Turn  away  thine  eye  Jioyn  a  beautiful 
zvoman, — ^or  many  have  been  deceived  bi/  the  beau- 
ty of'  a  woman,  jor  heretaith  love  is  kindled  as  a 
jire.'\  One  cannot  conceive  any  thing  stronger 
to  express  the  power  of  beauty,  than  what  Is 
mentioned  concerning  Holofernes's  passion  for 
Judith,  "  That  her  beauty  took  his  mind  pri- 
soner," ch.  xvi.  9.  and  his  fate  shews  the  danger 
of  being  a  slave  to  it.  In  the  contest  at  Da- 
rius's  feast,  the  advocate  for  beauty  finely  ur- 
ges, VTOKKol  oLTttw^wat  Toui  ihia.li  iictycieiK  4/a  raV  yvrx' 
7xaf,  ^  i\th.oi  iyiytrio  ii  uutccc  fsroK\oi  a.7ru\oy}»  j  iirpa^nrac, 

5  li/AXfTi/TXf  li  avrdf,  1  £sd.  iv.  26,  27.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  was  sensible  of  its  power,  when 
he  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon 
Darius's  daughters,  his  pretty  prisoners,  alledg- 
ing,  with  a  resolution  agreeable  to  his  charac- 
ter. That  he  who  had  conquered  so  many  men, 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome  and 
captivated  by  women,  "  Non  committam  ut 
cum  viros  vicerim,a  mulieribus  vincar."  Mu- 
sosus  gives  much  the  same  account  of  the  oxU 
ginal  of  love,  with  our  author. 
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'EA«o;  cXiT^xitu,  f^  ixi  ^fitctf  »>S^ts  iiivH. 

Her.  ^  Lean.  ver.  93. 

The  Vulgate  understands  this  passage  of  our 
author,  ofa  woman  finely  drest,  and  set  off  with 
all  the  ornaments  that  art  and  fancy  can  be- 
stow, "  Averte  ftciem  tuam  a  muliere  compta." 
The  primitive  fathers,  and  ancient  jsages  are  on 
no  subject  more  copious,  than  in  condemning 
a  gaudy  excess  of  apparel,  or  superfluous  orna- 
ments lavished  upon  the  person.  They  looked 
\ipon  all  affectation  of  this  sort,  not  only  as  an 
instance  of  vanity,  and  a  low  taste,  but  as  a 
sign  of  a  loose  turn  of  mind.  St  Cyprian  ac- 
cordingly remarks,  "  Ornamentorum  ac  vesli- 
um  insignia,  &  lenocinia  fucorum,  non  nisi 
prostitutis  &  impudicis  fseminis  congruunt,  & 
nullarura  fere  prctiosior  cultus  est,  quam  qua- 
rum  pudor  vilis  est."     De  Hab.  Virg. 

Vcr.  9.  Nor  sii  i^zcn  tcith  her  in  thine  arms.'] 
This  sentence  is  wholly  omitted  in  many  Greek 
copies,  particularly  in  the  Vatican,  and  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  of  the  ancient  versions. 
Such  editions  as  retain  it  read  very  differently. 
Our  translators  follow  the  Complutensian,  which 

has  (jih  >ta1:ix.\ih)-.;  It    ayxxhar  yiti'   avTi!;,   and  is  but 

imperfectly  rendered  by  them  ;  it  means  rather 
to  lie  in  her  embraces,  "  In  amplexibus  aliense 
uxoris  dormire,"  according  to  Grotius.  And 
thus  the  Tigurin  version,  "  Nee  inter  ulnas 
ejus  recumbas ;"  and  Junius  is  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. Theocritas  has,  jt'  dyxc/njiy  inKltdn,  in  an 
impure  sense.     But  the  true  reading  seems  to 

be  /A.ri  tLxlu.xKi'iri  ir   ayxurx  uij'  avTii;.     Lie  not  Upon 

the  same  couch  or  bed  with  her  at  meals,  allud- 
ing probably  to  the  ancient  posture  at  enter- 
tainments, Clem.  Alex,  whose  authority  Dr 
Grabe  follows,  reads  in  this  manner,  and  ex- 
plains it  manifestly  in  this  sense,  Pasdag.  1.  ii.  c. 
7. ;  and  thus  the  Vulgate  also  renders,  "  Nee 
accumbas  cum  ea  super  cubitum."  It  may  be 
proper  here  to  inquire,  in  what  the  indecency 
consisted  in  sitting  thus  at  table  with  a  married 
woman.  Calraet  observes,  that  at  the  ancient 
entertainments  the  husband  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  the  wife  beneath  him,  in  such  a 
manner  that  her  head  touched  or  rested  upon 
his  bosom ;  so  that,  with  respect  to  any  other 
man  placed  there,  her  situation  would  be  too 
<;lose  and  familiar.  Seconcl/i/,  It  was  reckoned 
a  sort  of  indecency  for  a  man  of  great  gravity 
to  sit  at  table  near  a  woman  that  was  not  his 
spouse.  Thirdlii,  It  was  esteemed  an  instance 
of  forwardness  in  a  n;arried  woman  to  be  pre- 


sent at  an  entertainment  with  strangers  of  the 
other  sex,  her  husband  not  being  present. 

Ibid.  Spend  not  ihij  moneij-mth  her  at  thexoine.'] 
The  Vulgate  seems  to  understand  this  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  treating,  "  Non  alterce- 
ris  cum  ilia  in  vino,"  is  a  prohibition  not  to 
challenge  or  urge  a  woman  to  drink  ;  a  contest 
which  it  is  beneath  a  man  to  offer  to  engage  in, 
and  unseemly  in  a  woman  to  accept.  It  is  im- 
proper also,  as  drinking  is  an  incentive  to  lust, 
revelling,  and  wantonness  going  so  often  toge- 
ther, that  the  names  are  almost  synonimous,  see 
Prov.  xxiii.  21.  where  ^Eflwjf,  5  ■arepiicoTrix  are 
joined  together  by  the  0. 

Ibid.  Le.ft  thine  heart  incline  unto  her,  and  so, 
through  thij  desire,  thou  fall  into  destruction.'] 
TO  nrnvfixji  rd,  i.  e.  through  thy  inordinate  desire 
or  lust,  thou  be  brought  into  misery  and  ruin. 
This  is  a  Hebraism,  that  language  expressing 
any  affection  of  the  mind  by  Ruach.  Clem.  A- 
lex.  reads,  tJ  alf^ctli  <rv,  Paed.  L.  ii.  ch.  7.  to 
which  agrees  the  Vulgate,  "  Ne  sanguine  tuo 
labaris  in  perditionem ;"  and  the  Syriac  is  more 
express,  "  Ne  sanguine  noxio  ruas  in  infer- 
num  ;"  which  may  either  mean  the  loss  of  life 
in  some  amorous  or  drunken  quarrel,  or  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  by  the  law  for  the  sin  of'a- 
dultery,  Lev.  xx.  10.  ;  or  that  they  shall  utterly 
perish  in  their  own  corruption,  and  receive 
hereafter  the  reward  of  their  unrighteousness,  2 
Pet.  ii.  12,  13.  Or,  lastly,  may  not  the  words 
be  understood  in  some  such  impure  sense  as  that 
of  Juvenal  ?  "  Accipiat  sane  mercedem  sangui- 
nis," Sat.  i. 

Ver.  10.  Foisake  not  an  old  friend,  for  t  hue 
IS  not  comparable  to  him  ;  a  neia  friend  is  as  new 
xcine,  when  it  is  old  thou  shult  drink  it  xcith  plea- 
sure.']    Friendship,  the  more  ancient  it  is,  the 
more  valuable  it  is,   as  wine  is  meliorated  and 
improved  by  a  proper  age.    Aristotle  makes  use 
of  the  same  comparison  upon  the  subject  of 
friendship,  comparing  new  and  old  friends  to 
wine   of  different  ages  :    "  A  new  friend,  sa(ys 
he,  is  at  first  like  new  wine,  sweet,  but;  withal 
unpleasant ;  but  when  it  has  age  it  mellows,  and 
is  in  its  perfection."     Which  is  the  common  o- 
pinion  of  mankind,  and  represented  as  such, 
Luke  V.  39.  "  No  man  having  drank  old  wine, 
straightway  desires  new,  for,  he  says,  the  old  is 
better."     Cicero  determines    the  point  in    Ms 
13ook  of  Friendship,  pursuing  the  same  meta- 
phor, "  Existit  hoc   loco  quicdam  quteslio  sub- 
difticilis,  num  aliquando  amici  novi,  d%ni  ami- 
citia,  veteribus  sint  antcponendi,  ul  cquus  vctu- 
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lis  leneros  anteponere  solemus.  indigna  homine 
dubitatio ;  non  enim  amiciliai-um  debent  esse, 
sicut  aliarum  rerum  salietates.  VcterrimiE  quai- 
que,  ut  ea  vina,  quae  vetuslatem  ferunt,  debent 
esse  suavissiniie."     See  i'lut.  Sympos.  L.  iii. 

Ver.  II.  Euvif  not  the gloni  of  a  shmer,  for 
thou  knoice.it  not  la/iul  ihall  be  liis  enil.\  The  \'ul- 
gate  renders,  "  Non  zeles  gloriam,  &.  opes  pecca- 
toris,"  i.  e.  Envy  not  his  outward  pomp,  and 
seeming  good  fortune,  for  the  slare  of  a  wicked 
man  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  envied  ;  though 
the  particular  way  and  manner  in  which  he  shall 
be  destroyed  may  be  a  secret  to  thee,  and  thou 
Icnowest  not  what  or  how  soon  his  overthrow 
shall  be,  yet  be  assured  that  misfortunes  and  ruin 
attend  him.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  confirmed  by 
the  repeated  voice  of  Scripture,  that  sinners 
shall  come  to  a  fearful  end.  The  sentiments  of 
the  Psalmist  upon  the  like  subject  agree  exactly 
with  this  writer,  "  Fret  not  thyself  because  of 
the  ungodly,  neither  be  thou  envious  against  the 
evil  doers  ;  for  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  as 
the  grass,  and  withered  as  the  green  herb," 
Psal.  xxxvii.  1,2.  The  Port  Royal  Comment 
has  a  fine  reflection  upon  this  place,  "  Man  is 
too  weak  to  guard  against  that  which  flatters  his 
%'anity,  he  is  always  fond  of  glory  and  great- 
ness himself,  and  admires  and  envies  it  in  o- 
thers  ;  but  it  is  faith  alone  which  discovers  the 
nothingness  of  all  that  appears  great  below,  and 
grace  which  enables  him  to  despise  and  resist 
the  temptation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
wise  man  so  often  reminds  us  not  to  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  dazzled  with  the  power  or  glory  of 
sinners,  nor  to  envy  their  outward  flourishing 
condition,  but  to  assure  ourselves,  that  their  ele- 
vation portends  their  ruin,  as  it  occasions  a  for- 
getfulness  of  God  and  his  judgments,  and  serves 
enly  to  draw  down  his  wrath  more  heavily." 

Ver.  li?.  Delight  not  in  the  thing  that  the  un- 
godly have  pleasure  »«.]  (tii  ei/Www  'vjloxiau;  aVtfir. 
The  V^ulgate  renders,  "  Non  placeat  tibi  inju- 
ria injustoiuin,"  following  a  copy  probably, 
which  read,  ^«  tJSoxwitf  aSiK/a;c  aVifur.  After  the 
advice  in  the  former  verse,  not  to  envy  the  glo- 
ry of  sinners,  it  follows  very  properly,  not  to 
delight  in  their  customs  or  pleasures,  as  we  are 
too  easily  induced  to  approve  of  the  ways,  and 
imitate  the  conduct  of  such,  whose  condition 
we  admire,  and  whose  greatness  we  envy.  Be- 
sides the  common  exposition  of  the  words, 
which  at  first  offers  itself,  of  not  approving  or 
joining  in  the  amusements,  follies,  and  vices 
of  :he  abandoned  and  profligate,  the  sense  may 
be,  do  not  value  or  j)ridc  yourself  in  having 


the  approbation,  or  good  word  of  sinners,  whose 
praise  is  an  injury,  and  their  approbation  a 
disGjrace.  And  thus  the  Port  Royal  Comment, 
*'  Ne  vous  rejoiiissez  point  d'avoir  I'Approba- 
tion  des  Medians." 

Ibid.  But  remember  that  theif  Kill  not  go  tai' 
punished  to  their  gruves.^  fi>m^>ui  en  'taiA^^iv  uii 
S<x3(ji)8u7/.  Urusius  understands  the  words  as 
our  translators  do,  but  the  sense  of  them  lite- 
rally translated  may  cither  be,  That  they  shall 
not  be  just,  or  esteemed  such  to  their  death  ; 
and  however  tiiey  may  have  flattered  themselves 
or  received  the  false  praises  of  others,  men  shall 
at  length  change  their  opinion  of  them,  and  bo 
convinced  of  their  mistakein  soesteeniing  them, 
and  even  themselves  shall  find  that  of  the  wise 
man  to  be  true,  "  that  there  is  a  way  which 
seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  there- 
of are  the  ways  of  death,"  J'rov.  xiv.  12.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Geneva 
version,  "  Remember  they  shall  not  be  found 
just  unto  their  grave  ;"  or  they  shall  never  be 
justified,  shall  always  continue  wicked,  and 
shall  never  repent  so  truly  and  effectually,  as 
to  be  converted  and  accepted,  which  is  Cover- 
dale's  sense  :  Or  lastly,  that  they  shall  be  so 
far  from  being  justified  or  acquitted,  that  mis- 
fortunes shall  overtake  them  in  this  life,  and 
after  death,  God  will  punish  them  with  larger 
vials  of  his  wrath.  See  note  on  chap,  xviii.  ^■i. 
where  the  senses  of  Sota/vaS-a*  are  enumerated 
more  particularly. 

Ver.  13.  Keep  thee  far  from  the  man  that 
hath  poxi-er  to  kill,  so  shalt  thou  not  doubt  the  fear 
of  death. li  The  advice  here  is  to  avoid  the 
court  of  princes,  especially  of  tyrants,  who 
often  abase  their  power  and  sport  with  the 
lives  of  their  subjects.  Their  tempers  are  va- 
riable and  uncertain,  and  to  be  in  disgrace  with 
them,  is  both  frequent  and  dangerous:  To  keep 
at  a  distance  therefore  is  most  prudent,  so  shalt 
thou  be  safe  and  out  of  any  apprehension  of 
death  from  them.  Our  version  is  a  literal  tran- 
slation of  the  Greek,  >i  /uri  C^rroTrlwrt  (pdSot  Samrv, 
and  thereby  obscure  ;  nor  is  the  V^ulgate  much 
clearer,  "  Et  non  suspicaberis  timorem  mor- 
tis." The  meaning  is,  that  by  keaping  alto- 
gether away  from  the  presence  of  such  imperi- 
-ous  and  tyrannical  persons,  as  have  it  in  their 
power,  and  may  have  it  in  their  inclination  to 
ruin  us,  or  by.  being  so  wise  and  circum- 
spect in  our  conduct,  if  we  do  approach  them, 
as  to  give  no  offence,  that  may  expose  us  to 
their  censure  and  displeasure  ;  we  shall  not  on- 
ly be  out  of  the  readi,  but  out  of  the  fear  of 
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danger,  and  need  have  no  doubt  or  suspicion 
of  any.  Coverdale's  version  is  preferable  here, 
"  So  needcst  thou  not  to  be  afraid  of  death  ;" 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  Oriental  ones,  "  Pro- 
cul  absiste  ab  eo  potestatem  habet  necis,  et  ter- 
rores  mortis  ne  reformides."  The  philosopher 
seems  happy  in  his  comparison,  who  resembled 
tlie  court  to  a  fire,  which  at  a  distance,  gives 
A  comfortable  and  refreshing  heat,  but  scorches 
when  you  come  too  near.  The  images  of  walk- 
ing in  the  midst  of  snares,  and  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  a  tower,  are  not  less  lively  and  ex- 
pressive. The  V\i!gate  changes  the  last  simile, 
and  renders  from  what  authority  1  know  not, 
"  Super  dolentium  arma  ambulabis,"  following 
a  copy  which  probably  had  i-ri  aL^yivl-^y  ursKi/utx-a 
CT-ijJiTa'jeic.  The  sense  of  which  1  presume  is. 
Thou  shalt  walk  amidst  the  arms  of  enraged 
enemies,  disposed  to  give  no  quarter  to  those 
that  fall  into  their  hands. 

Ver.  14.  /is  near  as  ihou  canst ^  guess  at  tki/ 
neighbour.'!.']  Our  translation  seems  here  not 
t'ull  enough  ;  for  mere  guessing  is  not  a  suffici- 
ent foundation  of  security  in  the  choice  of 
friends.  The  original  word  ^'^x'^'^-'  e.\presses 
a  great  deal  more.  It  is  a  metaplior  taken  from 
shooting,  and  the  whole  sentence  xa7a  rnt  l<rx<^r 
•w  f^ax.^7xi,  means  to  take  good  aim,  to  look 
stedfastly  upon  the  mark,  and  to  apply  all 
ones  strength  and  dexterity  to  hit  it  ;  and  the 
direction  couciied  under  it  is,  that,  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  our  neighbour,  we  must, 
make  all  necessary  encjuiry  concerning  him, 
and  try  him  in  all  possible  instances  ;  we  must 
consider  his  general  character,  and  jjarticular 
qualifications,  whether  in  all  respects,  such  as 
temper,  faithfulness,  honour,  discretion,  virtue, 
^c.  he  is  a  proper  person  to  make  a  friend  or 
confident  of,  and  one  whom  we  are  satisfied 
we  can  safely  trust  and  communicate  our  most 
secret  aflFairs  to,  and  be  assisted  in  them  by  his 
wisdom  and  exjjerience. 

Ver.  1 6.  And  let  just  men  eat  and  drink  zcith 
tfte€.'\  This  advice  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  our  Saviour,  Luke  xiv.  12.  not  to  call  our 
rich  neighbours  to  our  feast,  such  as  are  re- 
commended to  us  merely  by  their  state  and 
fortune,  but  in  the  clioice  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  the  disposal  of  our  good  things,  to  have 
regard  ciiiefly  to  merit,  and  especially  men's 
moral  qualifications.  To  prefer  a  man  of  strict 
sobriety,  to  an  intemperate  and  noisy  comi)an- 
ion  ;  and  one  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  an  aban- 
doned and  profligate  rake.  And  we  have  the 
eason  in  the  former  verse  lor  the  preference 


here  given,  because  when  thy  table  is  furnisli- 
ed  with  deserving  and  edifying  guests,  "  thy 
talk  will  be  with  the  wise,  and  all  thy  commu- 
nication in  the  law  of  the  Most  High  ;"  and 
indeed  the  Vulgate  so  transposes  the  verses. 
We  may  also  apply  this  direction  to  charity  in 
particular,  which  is  very  much  recommend- 
ed, and  rises  in  its  value  by  the  prudent 
choice  of  the  most  worthy  objects.  Anjong 
such  as  we  intend  to  do  acts  of  kindness  and 
benevolence  to,  we  should  prefer  those  whom, 
we  know  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  faithful ; 
and  among  these,  such  as  have  more  eminent- 
ly distinguished  themselves,  and  merely  be- 
cause they  have  so.  Thus  Tobit,  when  he 
saw  abundance  of  meat  ])repared,  said  to  his- 
son,  "  Go  and  bring  what  poor  man  so- 
ever thou  shalt  find  out  of  our  brethren,  who 
is  mindful  of  the  Lord,"  chap.  ii.  1,  2.  And' 
our  Saviour  promises  a  reward  to  them  that  re- 
ceive a  prophet,  or  a  just  man,  or  shall  give 
only  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple  of  his,  as 
such.  When  Elijah  was  sustained  by  the  hos- 
pitable widow,  the  merit  of  her  piety  chiefly 
consisted  in  this,  that  she  knew  slie  was  feed- 
ing a  man  of  God,  and  it  was  the  very  motive 
of  her  doing  it,  "  Fructu  pascitur  Elias  a  vi- 
dua, sciente,  quod  hominem  Dei  pasceret,  &: 
propter  hoc  pasceret."  Aug.  Confess.  L.  xiii. 
ch.  26. 

Ver.  17-  For  the  hand oj" the  artificer  the  xcork  ■ 
shall  be  commended,  and  the  xcise  ruler  of  the  peo- 
ple for  his  speech.']  Every  business  and  occupa- 
tion has  its  marks  and  characters  by  which  it 
is  distinguished,  and  in  which  each  artist  seeks 
to  excel  ;  as  sculpture,  by  representing  nature 
in  relievo  ;  painting,  by  imitating  it  in  colours  ; 
statuary,  by  a  bold  expresssion  of  lite,  and  a 
familiar  and  agreeable  attitude;  that  which 
should  distinguish  a  prince,  is  wisdom  in  his 
discourse,  prudence  in  his  resolves,  and  justice 
in  his  laws  and  administrations.  Nothing  should, 
come  from  his  mouth,  but  should  have  some 
resemblance  of  an  oracle  ;•  acconling  to  that  of 
Solomon,  "  A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of 
the  king,  ixaylttov  iyrl  ;^«^ecr/  jictriKwc,  and  his  mouth 
transgresseth  not  in  judgment,"  IVov.  xvi.  10. 
Jansenius  is  of  opinion,  that  a  new  chapter  be- 
gins here  :  and  indeed  it  appears,  that  this  is 
not  mere  conjecture,  for  some  copies  do  be- 
gin the  xth  chapter  at  this  verse. 

Ver.   18.   A  man  of  an  ill  tongue  is  dangerous 
in  his  citij,  and  lie  tlint  is  rash  in  his  talk  shall  be  ■ 
hated]     i.  c.    i  lie  slanderer  or  spreader  ol  false. 
and  evil  reports,  is  a  terror  to  the  neighbour'- 
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hood  where  he  lives,  and  very  justly  too,  for 
by  sowing  discord  and  jealousy,  and  foment- 
ing differences,  he  sets  all  around  him  at  vari- 
ance. Calmet  applies  drrif  yxw^uMSuf  to  the  sa- 
tyrist,  who  spares  no  body,  provided  he  can 
shew  his  witty  talent,  or  make  himself  merry 
at  the  cxpcnce  of  others.  No  body  cares  to 
lie  under  the  lash  of  his  satires,  and  even  those 
who  commend  him  most,  are  afraid  of  him. 
Clemens  Alex,  instead  of  ti-  aro'xa  aC-ni,  which  is 
the  common  reading,  has  drri^  yxoxrcwSnc  iptCtp^ 
It  aViDxeiit  (jtuVI,  Poedag.  L.  ii.  ch.  7-  which  is  a 
good  comment  upon  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse;  i.e.  the  talkative,  abusive  person  often 
brings  upon  himself  not  only  hatred  and  dis- 
grace, but  punishment  likewise,  and  sometimes 
such  a  punishment  as  is  terrible  to  himself  and 
the  beholders ;  which  he  illustrntcs  by  the  cor- 
rection which  Thersites  underwent  for  his  in- 
solent way  of  talking. 

CHAP.    X. 

A  WISE  Judge  Kill  instruct  his  people,  and  the 
government  of  a  prudent  man  is  tvell  ordered.^ 
Will  be  well  ordered,  wyt/^cr/a  o-uttli  TijaffAtrn  hut. 
This  is  the  reading  in  all  the  editions.  The 
Vulgate  reders,  *'  Principatus  scnsati  stabilis 
erit,"  from  a  copy  probably  which  had  rifiyf^m, 
to  which  agrees  the  Syriac,  "  Princeps  sapiens 
stabiliet  Civitatem  suam."  Calmet  follows 
one  which  read,  rtja/jtirn  t'r«(,  "  Le  Government 
de  I'Homme  sense  sera  etendue,  son  regne  sera 
long  &  henrcux,"  i.  e.  God  shall  bless  the  reign 
of  a  prudent  prince,  and  make  it  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  vast  extent.  According  to  that 
of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxix.  14.  "  The  king  that 
faithfully  judgeth,  his  throne  shall  be  establish- 
ed for  ever." 

Ver.  2.  .As  the  judge  of  the  people  is  himself, 
so  are  his  officers,  and  what  manner  of  man  the 
ruler  of  the  city  is,  such  are  all  they  that  dwell 
therein.  Ver.  3.  An  unwise  king  destroy eth  his 
people,  but  through  the  prudence  of  them  which 
are  in  authority,  the  city  shall  be  inhabited.'] 
Good  kings,  such  as  Josiah,  Hezckiah,  David, 
&c.  who  have  themselves  a  true  sense  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  God,  will 
be  zealous  in  promoting  the  right  worship  of 
him,  and  encouraging  it  in  others;  but  such 
an  evil  one,  as  Jeroboam,  who  introduces  wrong 
modes  of  worship,  will  occasion  the  Lord's 
people  to  transgress  in  the  like  instances  of  i- 
dolatry.  We  may  make  the  like  observation 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  emperors,  whether 
we  instance  in  Augustus,  Trajan,  or  V"tspasian, 


the  delight  and  guardians  of  their  people  ;  or 
in  those  monsters,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Helio- 
gabalus,  the  pests  and  scourges  of  them.  Ci- 
cero has  the  like  reflection  with  our  author, 
"  Ut  cupiditatibus  principum  &  vitiis  infici 
solct  tota  Civitas,  sic  emendari  &  corrigi  con- 
tinentia,"  &c.  Through  the  vices  of  princes, 
the  whole  city  commonly  is  infected,  as  on  the 
contrary,  by  their  goodness  and  regularity,  it  is 
amended  and  improved:  So  that  the  vices  of 
princes  are  not  so  much  to  be  lamented,  though 
this  is  no  small  evil,  as  that  their  subjects  are 
drawn  thereby  to  an  imitation  of  them.  One 
may  observe  in  the  history  of  all  times,  that 
such  as  the  rulers  were,  such  by  degrees  was 
the  city  itself;  and  every  change  of  manners 
in  the  prince,  produces  the  same  in  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  people.  And  then  he  beautifully 
observes,"  Quo  perniciosus  de  Republica  me- 
rentur  vitiosi  Principes,  quod  non  solum  vitia 
concipiunt  ipsi,  sed  ca  infundunt  in  civitatem, 

Elusque  exempio,  quam  peccato,  nocent."  De 
eg.  L.  3.  St  Chrysostom  applies  what  is 
here  said  of  rulers  in  general,  to  such  as  are 
vested  with  spiritual  authority.  To  shew  how 
their  failings  influence  others,  he  illustrates  the 
case  by  comparing  their  miscarriages  with  in- 
juries happening  to  the  natural  body.  If  a 
hand,  or  foot,  or  any  common  member  is  hurt 
by  some  accident,  the  whole  welfare  of  the 
body  is  not  thereby  affected,  nor  its  general 
use  obstructed  ;  but  if,  through  some  casualty, 
the  eyes  are  blinded,  or  the  head  dangerously 
wounded,  the  whole  body  suffers  in  the  cala- 
mity of  so  principal  a  part,  and  wants  its  ne- 
cessary guide  and  direction.  Eclog.  de  Pec- 
cat.  &  Confess. 

Ver.  4.  The  power  of  the  earth  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  due  time .  he  will  set  over  it 
one  that  is  profitable.]  God,  as  he  is  the  sove- 
reign Lord  of  the  world,  disposes  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  according  to  his  pleasure  ;  he 
puileth  down  one,  and  selteth  up  another,  Psal. 
Ixxv.  7.  Dan.  ii.  21.  as  shall  best  suit  with  the 
designs  of  his  providence.  He  rejected  Saul 
from  being  king  over  Israel,  for  not  executing  ^ 
his  commandments,  and  promoted  David  to  the 
kingdom,  though  chosen  out  of  the  people,  as 
the  fittest,  and  most  profitable.  And  thus  God 
in  due  time  raised  up  Cyrus,  who  was  prophe- 
sied of  above  a  hundred  years  before  his  birth, 
to  be  a  special  instrument  of  his  providence  in 
restoring  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  and  to 
fulfil  all  his  will ;  or,  according  to  some  learned 
men,  the  Messiah  in  particular  may  be  here 
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meant,  the  expectation  of  whom  was  matter  of 
consolation  to  the  Israelites  in  all  their  disper- 
sions and  calamities  :  For  that  there  was  an  ex- 
pectation of  some  great  blessing  or  dehverance 
still  to  come,  in  the  days  of  this  writer,  appears 
from  many  passages  in  this  book ;  and  the  faith 
and  hope  of  such  righteous  ones  among  the  Is- 
raelites, as  waited  for  the  salvation  of  God  seems 
well  expressed  in  these  words.  See  bishop  Sher- 
lock on  Prophecy,  Disc.  6. 

Ver.  5.  And  upon  the  person  of  the  Scribe 
shall  be  lay  his  honour.']  The  tide  of  Scribe  be- 
longs not  merely  to  a  copier  of  the  law,  but  to 
those  likewise  who  were  learned  in  explaining 
it,  and  answering  the  difficulties  arising  concer- 
ning the  sense  of  it.  T^xixualvk  here  used,  sig- 
nifies in  general,  a  wise  and  learned  man,  and 
so  it  is  rendered,  ch.  xxxviii.  2,4.     The  Jews 

had    their    Ssfc/,    rfa^^a-reif,    and  Su^^ura/.      Ssipo/ 

were  wise  moralists  in  general,  rya^^aliif  were 
those  that  were  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  interpreted  it  to  the  people,  according 
to  the  Uteral  sense  ;  %-j{A;nat  were  mystical  and 
allegorical  interpreters  of  Scripture.     We  meet 
with  them  all  together,  i  Cor.  i.  20.     The  sense 
according  to  Calract  is,  That  God  puts  upon  the 
person  or  face  of  the  wise  man,  part  of  the  glo- 
ry with  which  he  is  encompassed,  a  portion  of 
that  light  which  shone  upon  the  face  of  Moses, 
Exod.  xxxiv.  33.  or,  that  God  gives  to  the  wise 
all  the  light  which  they  have  occasion  for  to 
fulfil  their  duty ;   that  it  is  he  which  crowns 
their  skill,  and   gives   success  and   honour  to 
them ;  that  the  dignity  which  a  learned  man 
through  his  merit  arrives  at,  is  from  the  Lord, 
who  bestowed  the  wisdom,  and  blessed  the  en- 
deavours, by  which  he  became  so  eminent  and 
useful ;  or,   if  by  Scribes,  we  understand  magi- 
strates or  public  officers  of  state,  whom  we  read 
of  often  under  the  kings  of  Judah,  both  in  times 
of  war  and  peace ;  the  meaning  then  is,  that 
God  has  made  persons  of  such  a  public  charac- 
ter, in  some  sort  the  representatives  of  his  power 
upon  earth ;  that   they   are  in  this  respect  the 
images  of  God,  and  in  proportion  to  their  digni- 
ty, claim  reverence  and  honour.     The  Oriental 
versions  understand  the  place  in  a  moral  sense, 
"  Dabit    colentibus    se    gloriam    suam,"    i.  e. 
"  Those  who  honour  God,    he    will   honour." 
The  Port  Royal  Comment  applies   it   to   the 
clergy,  to  whom,  when  God  calls  them  to  the 
important  charge  of  the  pastoral  office,  he  gives 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  at  their 
desire,  and  the  other  requisites  to  discharge  so 
weighty  a  trust.    Or  lastly,  if  we  understand  it 


of  the  high-priest  in  particular,  it  may  refer  to 
the  majesty  of  God  upon  the  diadem  of  his  head, 
Wisd.  xviii.  24. 

Ver.  6.  Bear  not  haired  to  thy  neighbour,  for 
everif  zeirong,  and  do  nothing  at  all  hi)  injurious 
practices."]  The  advice  is  like  that  of  Pythagoi 
ras,  in  his  golden  verses, 

The  Vulgate  renders,  "  Omnis  injuriae  proximi 
ne  memineris;"  following  a  copy  probably 
which  had  ^i/<>))»>?f  instead  of  (WUKfaVjif .  It  seems 
to  be  a  repetition  and  enforcement  of  Levit.  xix. 
18.  and  forbids  the  treasuring  up  in  our  minds 
revenge,  for  every  private  injury  received,  and 
meditating  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  like. 
Calmet  observes,  that  the  duty  of  forgiveness  is 
expressed  here  almost  in  as  clear  and  full  a 
manner,  as  in  the  gospel  itself.  The  best  re- 
medy against  injuries  received  is  to  forget  them. 
"  Injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio."  Aug.  E- 
pist.  54.  And  Cicero  records  it  to  the  honour 
of  Caesar,  "  Quod  nihil  oblivisci  soleret,  nisi  in- 
jurias."  Oral,  pro  Ligar.  Or  perhaps  the  true 
rendering  and  meaning  may  be,  Express  not  ill 
will  to  thy  neighbour  by  any  act  of  injustice,  or 
by  doing  him  any  wrong,  and  act  nothing  in  a 
proud  and  haughty  way ;  which  sense  of  the 
whole  verse  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the  context^ 
and  the  Oriental  versions. 

Ver.  7.  Pride  is  hateful  before  God  and  man, 
and  bij  both  doth  one  commit  iniquiti/.]  5  e$  i^^tli' 
py  ■arM/x/xiMdCi  aSjxx.  So  Vat.  Drusius,  HEesche- 
lius  and  Grabe,  contrary  to  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  MS.  Why  he  preferred  this,  or  how  he 
understood  it,  we  should  probably  have  known, 
had  he  lived  to  publish  his  notes.  If  with  Bad- 
well  and  Drusius,  we  refer  both  to  what  goes 
before,  the  sense  will  be,  that  by  pride  and 
injustice,  (for  no  other  vices  are  mentioned,) 
one  commits  iniquity.  Grotius  by  conjecture 
reads,  x/  a'c  oi/ifcjiivi  cr\))|U/<ix«  dliKi'*,  injustice  of- 
fends against  both,  viz.  God  and  man  ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same,  by  injustice,  a  man  offends 
against  both.  This  exposition  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  context,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Oriental  versions.  Syr.  "  Odio  est  apud  Deum 
&  homines  superbia,  &  apud  utrumque  (Nol- 
dius  renders  the  particle  SJ^  which  the  Syriac 
here  uses  often  by  Coram)  rapina  &  oppressio  ;" 
and  the  Arab.  "  execrandus  est  fastus  apud  De- 
um &.  homines,  &  apud  utrumque  Violentia  8c- 
Tyrannis."  The  Tigurin  is  to  the  same  effect, 
"  Utrique  facinus  injustum  aversantur."  Cal- 
met says,  the  sense  may  be,  that  injustice  is  be- 
yond them  both,  i,  e.  more  odious  to  God  and 
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fiMU,  than  either  haired  or  priJe,  and  supposes 
the  Hebrew  originally  so  to  have  read. 

Vcr.  8.  Because  of  unrighteous  dealings,  in- 
juries and  riches,  got  by  deceit,  the  kingdom  is 
translated  from  one  people  to  another.']  i.  e.  Be- 
cause of  injustice,  and  contumelious  (or  proud) 
behaviour,  lia.  aHmx^  h,  vSfn:,  and  wealth,  the 
foundation  of  both,  a  kingdom  undergoes  dif- 
ferent changes,  and  is  translated  into  the  hands 
of  different  rulers.  Our  translators  follow  a 
copy,  which  read  xf''/'«''«  ^°'''«»  but  most  editions, 
as  the  oriental  versions  likewise,  have  only 
Xf^^al*  singly.  The  pride  and  luxury  of  a  na- 
tion which  enervate,  public  injuries  which  irri- 
tate, and  riches  which  create  envy,  are  tempta- 
tions to  their  neighbours  to  invade  such  a  dis- 
solute people,  and  are  no  improbable  causes  of 
their  weakness,  and  final  overthrow.  Besides 
the  infinite  power  of  God,  who  is  the  sovereign 
arbiter  and  disposer  of  kingdoms,  and  overturns 
them  often  for  the  punishment  of  either  prince 
or  people,  one  may  plainly  discover  a  natural 
cause  of  the  fall  of  states  and  empires,  which  is 
no  other,  than  national  iniquity,  or  the  ambition, 
violence,  and  injustice  of  the  great.  When  a 
public  spirit  is  lost  and  destroyed,  and  liberty 
itself  is  no  longer  valued  as  a  blessing  ;  when 
ambitious  and  aspiring  tempers,  seek  only  their 
own  benefit,  and  are  regardless  of  the  public 
welfare,  one  may  pronounce  that  that  kingdom 
cannot  long  stand,  but  must  at  length  sink 
under  the  weight  of  its  burthens  and  oppres- 
sions. This  observation  is  justified  in  the  tran- 
slations and  fate  of  the  four  famous  monarchies, 
luxury  within  themselves,  and  violence  offered 
to  others,  self  interestedness,  and  a  disregard  to 
the  principal  things,  both  civil  and  sacred,  were 
the  occasion  of  their  overthrow.  As  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  particular,  Cato's  account  of  that 
people's  gradual  degeneracy  and  fall,  is  worth 
transcribing,  and  is  a  close  comment  upon  the 
passage  before  us,  "  Nolite  existimare  majores 
nostros  armis  Rerap.  ex  parva  magnam  fecisse. 
Alia  fuere  quae  illos  magnos  fecerunt,  quae  no- 
bis nulla  sunt.  Domi  industiia,  foris  justum 
imperium,  animus  in  consulendo  liber,  neque 
libidini  neque  delicto  obnoxius.  Pro  his  nos 
habemus  Luxuriam  atque  Avaritiam,  publice 
Egestatem,  privatim  Opulentiam,  inter  bcnos  £*- 
malos  nullum  discrimen,  omnia  virtutis  prsemia 
ambitio  possidet ;  neque  mirum,  ubi  vos  separa- 
tim  sibi  quisque  consilia  capitis,  ubi  domi  vo- 
»  luptatibus,  hie  pecuniae  aut  gratiae  servitis.  Hinc 
impetus  fit  in  vacuam  Remp."  Aug.  de  Civit. 
Dei,  L.  v.  ch.   13.     Solomon  assigns   the  like 


reason  of  the  decay  of  states,  and  quick  succes- 
sion of  princes, "  for  the  transgression  of  a  land, 
many  are  the  princes  thereof,"  Prov.  xxviii.  2. 

BariKeut  utto  iSyvf  i?;c  fflrec  /fiija.ytl(ti  lix  aimia.;  ^  uCfcif  k/ 

Xf>f/ici!u,  is  the  reading  in  all  the  editions  of  this 
place  ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  my  suspicion,  that 
it  is  both  corrupt  and  faultily  pointed ;  I  propose 
it  therefore  as  a  conjecture,  whether  the  true 
reading  might  not  have  been  ver.  8.     BajiKetot 

aVo  iim;  c-!f  't9c»f  fAilciyiiai  Itx  aiixixc  if  vSfeic.   ver.    p. 

yb  ilu  drifji'jTifoy.  My  reasons  to  support  this  con- 
jecture are  these  ;  i.  in  ver.  7.  tvVo  vices  are 
only  mentioned,  pride  and  injustice,  as  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  therefore  it  seems 
wrong  to  insert  a  new  particular  in  the  verse  fol- 
lowing, which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. 2,  That,  according  to  the  common  read- 
ing, there  seems  to  be  no  sense  or  connection  in 
ver.  9.  whether  t/  uTri^n^xyiiiJai  yH  5  o-ttoScc  precedes 
fiKoLfyufv,  K.  T.  K.  as  it  does  in  some  editions,  or 
follows  after  it,  as  it  does  in  others.  3.  If  S/a 
Xf"«a'?a  be  carried  forward,  and  joined  to  t! 
uTifn^ayiuirai,  the  context  is  quite  consistent  and 
uniform,  and  a  good  reason  is  subjoined  against 
pride  upon  account  of  riches,  vix.  that  the  fi\af- 
7!/fof,  or  person  fond  of  wealth,  who  is  resolved 
to  get  it  at  any  rate,  often  sets  his  own  soul  to 
sale.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  that  Mess,  of 
Port  Royal  confirm  this  conjecture  in  their 
comment  on  that  place. 

Ver.  9.  JV//y  is  earth  and  ashes  proud .^  Inhere 
is  not  a  more  icicLed  thing  than  a  covetous  man, 
J'ur  such  a  one  setieth  his  oxen  soul  to  sate,  because 
■while  he  liveth,  he  casteth  uunif  his  bowels. ^  That 
this  verse  is  mangled  and  imperfect,  appears 
from  the  different  reading  of  it  in  most  of  the 
printed  editions,  and  from  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, none  of  which  agree  in  placing  the  sen- 
tences, or  representing  the  sense  of  the  whole 
alike.  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  say  nothing  of  the 
covetous  man,  or  his  behaviour,  nor  are  the  in- 
termediate sentences  in  the  Vat.  or  Alex.  MS. 
Dr  Grabe  indeed  by  a  transposition,  Ecclus.  ch. 
X.  makes  them  his  9th  verse,  but  from  what  au- 
thority he  either  transposes,  or  inserts  them, 
does  not  appear ;  the  Vulgate  has  the  whole, 
but  in  a  different  order.  Our  translation  follows 
the  Complut.  an  edition  of  great  authority  as  to 
this  book  See  Grabe's  Proleg.  ch.  iii.  §  i.  yet- 
here  differs  somewhat  from  the  Vulgate.  This 
great  uncertainty,  and  the  incoherence  of  the 
text  itself,  have  induced  many  to  think  of  a  trans- 
position, particularly  Jansenius,  and  Mess,  of 
Port  Royal  j  and  among  the  sacred  critics,  Bad- 
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well  and  Castalio,  which  is  also  followed  in  the 
Geneva  version.  They  have  generally  supposed 
it  designed  to  fix  this  fine  reflection,  Why  is 
earth  and  ashes  proud,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  verse,  where  it  is  followed  by  one  no  less 
beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  it,  and  which 
gives  a  convincing  reason,  why  man,  subject  to 
so  many  infirmities  and  diseases,  of  short  conti- 
nuance here,  and  whose  final  condition  is  in  the 
dust,  ought  not  to  be  proud.  The  consideration, 
that  he  is  a  composition  only  of  animated  clay, 
and  by  death  resolvable  into  it  again,  when  he 
shall  be  a  filthy  loathsome  object,  and  inherit 
creeping  things,  ^n^i'x,  i.  e.  poisonous  insects, 
and  worms,  is  alone  sufficient  to  mortify  all  pride 
even  in  the  best,  or  greatest  of  the  species.  But 
I  do  not  warrant  this  transposition,  though  the 
sense  is  improved  and  well  connected  by  it,  with- 
out some  authority  from  MSS  or  printed  copies 
to  justify  it.  I  shall  only  observe  with  St  Chry- 
sostom,  that  the  prophets,  to  abate  human  pride, 
represent  the  present  state  of  man,  his  highest 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  final  period  of  it, 
under  the  most  diminutive  terms,  and  the  mean- 
est resemblances  and  comparisons,  Hora.  27. 
De  incompreh.  Dei  Nat. 

Ibid.  Because  xcfule  he  livetJi,  he  casieth  awm/ 
his  hoivels.'\  The  reading  of  this  passage  is  very 
different.  Our  translators  follow  a  copy  which 
had,  'irt  ii  {i)))  avrv'to^iyi  ra.  (tIct^ix  «JtC,  which  the 
Vulgate  seems  likewise  to  have  followed.  The 
sense  of  it  is  perplexed,  the  best  that  offers  seems 
to  be  this,  that  the  covetous  man  for  the  sake  of 
money  pawns  his  soul,  or  forfeit":  his  salvation, 
because,  from  an  immoderate  love  of  it,  he 
scruples  not  to  commit  any  acts  of  injustice, 
fraud,  or  violence.  And  from  the  same  princi- 
ple, when  he  seeth  his  brother  have  need  t/>/;|t 
rx  t»Sc(r9^/at  aJrJ,  he  casts  away,  or  shuts  up  his 
bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  "  Omnem  hu- 
manitalis  affectum,"  as  Castalio  renders  hloa^ix, 
answerable  to  anMy/ia.  eiKJif/^iur,  Col.  iii.  12.  or. 
it  may  mean  that  he  is  not  good  even  to  himself, 
but  starves  and  pinches  his  own  bowels.  Calmet 
favours  this  sense,  that  for  the  sake  of  petting 
wealth,  he  exposes  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  re- 
pose ;  he,  as  it  were,  tears  out  his  own  bowels 
by  the  cruelty,  which  he  exercises  towards  him- 
self, refusing  himsell'  even  common  necessaries  ; 
and  after  this  revenge  upon  himself,  it  is  no 
\s'onder  that  he  casts  off  all  tenderness  and  natu- 
ral affection  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  all 
care  of  those  that  belong  to  him.  The  wicked- 
ness of  covetousness,  and  the  perdition  it  leads 
men  into,  is  strongly  represented  in  the  instance 


of  Judas,  who  when,  for  the  gain  of  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  he  sold  his  master,  at  length  £/^;|e  n-.-J 
iAoT^ix  aJrS,  "  burst  asundcr  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out,"  Acts  i.  18.  Some  Greek 
copies,  w^iih  which  ngree  Drusius  and  Vatablus, 

have  CTi  ir  I'^n  a-!rj  ipji'.-xi  rs  bliuS-ix  aJr?.  I  pre- 
sume the  true  reading  in  those  copies  was,  vn 
fv  l'j»  a-jT«  fflilxf":!!  iylcj^ix  a-jT^,  i.e.  bccausc  in 
his  life,  or  while  he  is  living,  his  bowels  are.  or 
may  be  shed.  To  shed  a  man's  bowels,  is  a  He- 
brew phrase  for  an  assassination,  or  sudden 
slaughter  of  a  man.  Thus  in  the  passage  of 
Joab  and  Amasa,  it  is  said,  "  He  smote  him 
under  the  fifth  rib,"  an  Hebraism  for  stabbing 
at  the  heart,  and  shed  his  bowels  to  the  earth, 
another  expression  likewise  for  stabbing  him  ; 
and  none  so  liable  to  be  thus  slain  by  treachery, 
as  unjust  and  proud  kings,  potent  and  great  op- 
pressors, of  whom  the  context  warrants  us  to 
understand  this  passage  principally.  The  sense 
according  to  this  small  alteration  is,  "  Dura  vivit, 
intestina  projiciunlur,"  i.  e.  that  such  a  tyrant 
is  never  safe,  in  the  midst  of  lif.;  he  is  in  death. 
And  the  reflection  we  should  draw  from  it  is. 
that  the  most  secure  state,  (seemingly  from  wealth 
and  power)  is  not  exempt  from  sudden  accidents, 
nor  more  safe  from  violence,  than  natural  death  ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  more  natural  sense,  than 
that  of  Grotius,  who  understands  the  place  of 
chirurgical  operations,  upon  the  persons  of  the 
mighty. 

Ver.  10.  The  phi/siciiin  cutleth  off"  a  long  dis- 
ease,  and  he  that  is  to-daij  a  king,  to-morrow  shall 
die.l  There  are  various  readings  of  this  passage 
likewise  ;   the  two  principal  are,  ^ixfoi-  a^fUTn^ux 
KOTrJei  ixlfoi;,  which  is  followed   by  our  transla- 
tors, and  approved  of  by  Drusius  and  Grotius  ; 
and  fAXK^ov  ays^'ar  )//a  cua-lc-i  Ixlycv.      Fhc  sense  of 
the  former  is,  that  as  a  physician  cureth  a  long 
and    inveterate  disease  by   the  application    of 
siVilable   remedies,   so   God  often  takes  awa}' 
suddenly  by  the  stroke  of  death,  a  tyrant  who 
has  been  a  long  and  sore  evil  and  plague  to  the 
state  ;  which  seems  to  be  liie  sense  of  the  Vul- 
gate rendering,  "  Omnis  poterttatus  brevis  vi- 
ta," though  this  probably  was  a  marginal  note, 
and  crept  into  the  text.     The  sense  of  the  lat- 
ter is,  A  long  disease  baffles  or  laughs  at  the 
physician  ;     and   considered   jointly    with    the 
following  sentence,  "  He  that  is  a  king  to-day, 
to  morrow  shall  die,"  contains  two  substantial 
rea'ions  why  mortal  men  should  avoid  pride, 
viz.  the   difiiculty  and   uncertainty  of  cure  in 
long  and  chronicle  distempers,  and  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  dispatches  made  by  short  and 
O  o 
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acute  ones.  Misfortunes  In  life*  and  remark- 
able visitations  liave  taught  even  tyrants  not 
only  a  sense  of  tlicir  mortality  but  of  submis- 
sion and  humility.  When  the  hand  of  God 
lay  heavy  upon  vVntiochus  Epiphanes,  he,  who 
a  little  before  was  so  exalted  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  a  man,  that  he  thoui^ht  he  might  have 
"  commanded  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  could 
weigh  the  mountains  in  a  balance,  and  reach 
even  to  the  stars  of  heaven,"  as  it  is  finely  ex- 
pressed, 2  Maccab.  ix.  11,  \'2.  began  to  come 
to  a  due  sense  and  knowledge  of  himself,  when 
worms  rose  out  of  his  body  :  he  then  confessed 
liis  weakness,  and  the  folly  of  opposing  the 
Most  High  in  these  remarkable  words,  "  It  is 
meet  to  be  subject  unto  God,  and  that  a  man 
who  is  mortal,  should  not  proudly  think  of  him- 
self as  if  he  was  God."  Mattathias  enforces 
his  speech  to  his  children,  concerning  that  ty- 
rant from  the  like  consideration,  "  Fear  not  the 
words  of  a  sinful  man,  for  his  glory  shall  be 
dung  and  worms  ;  to-day  he  shall  be  lifted  up, 
and  to-morrow  he  shall  not  be  found,  because 
he  is  returned  to  his  dust,  and  his  thoughts  is 
come  to  nought."  1  Maccab.  ii.  62,  6J. 

Yer.  15.  The  beginning  of  pride  is  xchen  one 
departeth  from  God,  and  his  heart  is  turned  a- 
vcaij J'roni  his  hluker.'^  "fX"  ^^^^^•^<^^'^'i,  at^iarv 
iifKnnitM  a.vo  Kufi'v,  or,  as  other  copies  have  it, 
i-TTKh^i  aVo  Ki/f/w,  wliich  the  Vulgate  manifestly 
follows,  i.  e.  to  depart  from  God,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  pride,  or  rather  pride  is  the  cause  of 
man's  revolting  from  the  Lord.  Thus  the  Sy- 
riac,  "  Initium  delictorum  hominum  est  ipso- 
rum  superbia,"  as  if  the  reading  was,  i^yji  uVt- 
fyifxriot,  X.  T.  X.  And  SO  Calmet,  "  Le  premier 
pas  que  I'hotnme  fait  pour  s'eloigner  de  Dieu, 
est  I'orgueil,"  i.  e.  the  first  step  which  a  man 
makes  to  depart  from  God,  is  through  pride. 
According  to  Grotius,  the  sense  is,  that  it  is 
*fX''  "TifHpar/af,  the  height  of  pride,  "  fastigium 
superbice,"  to  depart  from,  and  rebel  against 
one's  Maker  ;  and  so  rush  is  often  taken  in  He- 
brew, and  afx*)  i'^  many  places  of  this  book, 
chap.  xi.  3.'xxix.  21.  xxxix.  26.  The  following 

sentence  k  onro  th  Trmwoitlci  a.\JToi  aTrtTn  »  Ka^li'a  ttiim, 

should  be  rendered,  "  tnd  whose  heart  is  turn- 
ed away  from  his  Maker."  It  is  an  Hebraism, 
as  in  Psal.  xxxii.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  imputelh  no  sin,  and  there  is  no  guile 
in  the  spirit  of  him."  So  the  Ileb.  Hit  iu  h  tJ 
•srntj^uxli  awTw  Vi\o( ;  SO  the  LXX  and  yet  our 
rendering  is  preferable,  "  and  in  whose  spirit 
there  is  no  guile  ;"  and  so  our  translators  have 
flone  in  other  places.     The  truth  of  the  obser- 


vation itself  will  appear  from  considering  the 
first  angel  and  man.  Lucifer  was  dazzled  with 
his  great  beauty  and  perfections,  he  forgot  that 
he  was  nothing  before  God  made  him  what  he 
was,  and  imagining  that  he  could  subsist  by 
himself,  independently  of  his  Creator,  he  fell 
into  a  shameful  apostasy  and  rebellion.  Ful- 
gent, de  Pracdestin.  L.  i.  The  first  man  in 
like  manner  became  an  apostate  through  pride, 
and  all  his  children,  who  imitate  his  presump- 
tion, and  make  an  idol  of  their  own  will,  and 
aspire  to  a  perfection  which  is  incommunicable 
to  any  creature,  do  so  far  withdraw  their  hearts 
like  him  from  their  Maker,  and  renounce  alle- 
giance to  him.  Pride  in  both  was  the  begin- 
ning of  sin,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  In 
the  devil  it  produced  envy,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  it,  and  by  it  he  ruined  the  first  man  ; 
in  Cain,  the  eldest  of  Adam's  children,  it  pro- 
duced jealousy,  which  made  Abel's  virtue  and 
good  qualities  insupportable  to  him,  and  that 
jealousy  filled  him  with  rage  to  kill  his  brother, 
the  Proto-martyr  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ver.  1 3.  Fur  pride  is  the  beginning  of  sin.  ] 
i.  e.  It  is  the  source  of  all,  or  the  greatest  sins, 
or  it  is  itself  the  chiei'  of  all  sins  ;  and  so  Gro- 
tius expounds  it,  "  Summnm  omnium  pecca- 
torum  est  superbia."  Fulgentius  says,  pride 
is  properly  styled  here  i^x^  aij.afixc,  because 
sin  springs  from  it,  as  from  its  root.  De  Virgin. 
&  Humil.  And  this  we  may  either  under- 
stand with  that  writer,  of  the  sin  and  fall  of 
Lucifer,  for  so  high  does  he  trace  the  original  of 
pride.  De  Pra:dest.  L.  i.  as  does  St  Austin 
likewise,  De  Civit.  Dei,  L.  xii.  c.  6.  Or,  we 
may  apply  it  to  Adam's  transgression  in  par- 
ticular, as  others  do  ;  or  we  may  take  pride  in 
a  larger  sense  here,  to  signify  in  general  a  con- 
tempt of  God,  which  accompanies  all  manner 
of  sin,  according  to  that  of  Prosper,  "  Nullum 
peccatum  fieri  potest,  potuit,  aut  potcrit,  sine 
superbia;  si  quidem  nihil  aliud  est  omne  pec- 
catum, nisi  contemptus  Dei."  De  Vita  Con- 
templat.  L.  iii.  ch.  iii.  4.  That  pride  is  the 
root  or  source  of  sin,  experience  and  observa- 
tion confirm,  for  men  grow  more  or  less  wick- 
ed in  projwrtion  as  this  vice  of  pride  gets 
ground.  Some  degree  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
every  act  of  disobedience ;  for  sin  being  a 
transgression  of  the  law,  implies  a  contempt  of 
the  authority  which  enacts  it ;  but  when  pride 
is  grown  up  to  the  height,  it  exalts  men  into 
so  vain  an  opinion  of  themselves,  that  they  lose 
the  sense  of  duty,  and  of  those  obligations 
which  they^  owe  to  their  Maker,  and  the  over- 
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flowings  of  their  ungodliness  arc  like  a  mighty 
toneiu.  The  Psalmist  therefore,  with  great 
propriety,  gives  this  as  the  character  of  an  un- 
godly man,  "  That  he  is  so  proud  he  careth  not 
for  God,  neither  is  God  in  all  his  thoughts," 
l*sal.  X.  4.  A»hI  as  pride  was  the  original  of 
sin,  so  is  it  still  the  promoter  and  continuer  of 
it ;  pride  being  the  fountain  of  most  of  the  he- 
resies and  schisms  which  have  disturbed  the 
church.  Dr  Grabe  contends,  that  the  true 
reading  of  this  place  is,  d^ji^yi  u7Tifn(pan'a(  djuafi/x, 
Proleg.  c.  ii.  Tom.  ult.  to  make  it  correspond 
with  the  preceding  verse.  But  it  matters  not 
greatly  which  reading  is  preferred,  the  sense 
being  nearly  the  same  in  both. 

Ibid.  And  therefore  the  Lord  brought  upon 
them  strange  calamities.']  As  pride  is  the  root 
of  sin,  so  God's  judgments  and  threatenings 
are  particularly  levelled  against  it.  On  this 
account,  the  prophets  frecjuently  denounce 
destruction  to  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and 
Nineveh  itself.  And  one  end  of  the  ruin 
brought  upon  a  wicked  people,  is  to  stain  the 
pride  of  their  glory,  and  to  revenge  their  con- 
temptuous defiance  of  him.  Ihere  are  two 
readings  of  the  Greek,  CT-afiSo^«(r»  kJj)I9<  raf  tTrx- 
yafxi,  which  is  followed  in  our  version  ;  and 
though  this  expression  is  somewhat  particular, 
yet  is  it  warranted  by   a   parallel    one,  Deut. 

XXviii.     59.    ■orafaSos^tTCT    )cJjj;cf   raf    TtMyii    <7V,    and 

in  this  sense  i-^xyafii  is  often  used  in  this 
book.  See  note  on  ch.  ii.  8.  The  other  read- 
ing is  TTx^ilc^xTi  K-jfisi  Ta'f  (FVYxyufif,  i.  e.  God  hath 
disgraced  the  assemblies  or  congregations  of 
the  proud  ;  and  thus  cvrxyuf^  is  used,  ch.  xvi. 
6,  7,  8.  upon  a  similar  occasion.  The  Vul- 
gate favours  this  sense,  "  Exhonoravit  conven- 
tus  malorum  ;"  and  the  Tigurin,  "  Agmina 
malorum  affecit  ignominia  ;"  and  Coverdale's, 
and  the  Geneva  version  are  to  the  same  effect. 
In  either  reading,  there  are  memorable  instances 
of  the  truth  of  the  observation.  Thus  God 
brought  strange  calamities,  upon  the  proud 
builders  of  Babel,  the  old  giants,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  ch.  xvi.  7.  S.  Pha- 
raoh and  the  Canaanites,  who  are  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  context.  Salmanasser,  San- 
nacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  0- 
ther  insolent  and  haughty  princes,  whose  ac- 
tions are  recorded  in  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, all  of  whom  "  fell  away  in  the  strength 
of  their  foolishness,  and  were  abhorred  by  God 
for  their  pride." 

Ver.  18.  Pride  was  not  made  for  man,  nnr  fu- 
rious anger  for  them  that  are  born  of  a  woman.] 


yvroiinQr,  i.  e.  Pride  was  not  created  in  men, 
as  the  Geneva  version  rightly  has  it,  with 
which  agree  Grotius  and  Junius.  There  is 
not,  therefore,  any  just  reason  to  accuse  na- 
ture, or  complain  of  our  Creator,  if  we  are 
subject  to  pride,  anger,  or  revenge,  for  these 
are  not  radical  vices,  or  natural  to  our 
frame,  but  such  as  we  brought  upon  our- 
selves through  negligence,  or  the  malice  of 
the  devil  introduced  them.  As  God  is  not 
the  author  of  sin,  so  neither  hath  he  in- 
fused such  bad  habits.  Pride  indeed  is  natu- 
ral to  some  kind  of  animals,  and  anger  to  o- 
thers  ;  but  man  came  perfect  out  of  his  Ma- 
ker's hands,  and  if  pride,  wrath,  or  cruelty, 
prevail  over  him,  they  are  passions  originally 
foreign  to  his  nature.  In  himself  he  is  so  ex- 
cellent, and  his  nature  so  far  superior  to  that 
of  animals,  that  what  are  perfections  in  them, 
are  in  man's  vices,  and  their  nature  and  qua- 
lities, are  his  shame  and  reproach.  Thus  St 
Austin,  "  TanttE  excellentias  est  in  compara- 
tione  pecoris  homo,  ut  vitium  hominis  natura 
sit  pecoris,"  L.   ii.  De    peccat.    origin,    c.  iv. 

The  latter  sentence,  v'^t  opy))  ^v/u.v  yirtti/A.X(n  yvrxixur, 

which  is  well  rendered  in  our  version,  and  with 
it  agree  Drusius,  Junius,  Badwell,  and  Bos- 
suet,  as  also  the  Oriental  and  Coverdale's  ver- 
sions, is  strangely  misunderstood  by  Grotius, 
and  very  badly  rendered  by  him,  "  nor  furious 
anger  for  the  female  sex."  Had  he  attended 
to  the  use  of  the  phrase,  Job  xv.  14.  xxv.  4. 
1  Mace.  iii.  4.5.  Matt.  xi.  11.  he  might  have 
spared  his  unhandsome  sneer,  and  unjust  re- 
flection, "  Sunt  quidem  multse  mulicres  ira- 
cundae,  sed  non  necessario."  In  this  mistake, 
he  manifestly  copies  the  Vulgate,  "  Neque  ira- 
cundia  nationi  mulierum ;"  as  do  Mess,  of  Port 
Royal,  and  the  Geneva  version,  and  sonic  other 
interpreters,  all  of  whom  derive  their  mistake 
from  the  same  cause,  and  seem  not  to  have  con- 
sulted the  Greek,  which  gives  no  handle,  as 
there  is  no  foundation  in  nature,  for  such  an 
abuse.  1  sliall  only  set  down  this  caution  a- 
bout  pride,  that  it  is  the  more  dartg;erous  as  it 
is  a  bosom  evil.  Other  vices  are  more  open, 
and  strike  a  sort  of  horror  in  the  commission  ; 
but  pride  springs  from  our  veiy  virtues,  it 
grows  up  with  them,  and  lies  concealed  under 
them,  like  a  worm  in  some  fair  fruit,  which 
spoils  and  corrupts  all  within,  however  beau- 
tiful the  outward  appearance  may  be. 

Ver.  19.    Theij  that  Jear  the   Lord  are  a  sure 
seed,  and  theij  that  loze  him,  an  honourable  plant ; 
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iheii  that  reffunl  not  ihu  Imc,  are  a  ili»honoiirahlo 
seed ;  thetf  that  tra/isi^ress  the  commandments,  are 
a  dccehable  seed,  c-ri^f^a.  -erKxihiu;,  a  mistaken, 
or,  as  the  inarixi'i  I'^s  it,  an  unsluble  seed.  Our 
translators  follow  tl»c  Complut.  with  which 
agrees  Cameruriiis's  copy.  Hut  neither  the 
Vat.  nor  Alex.  MS,  nor  the  V^ilg.  nor  Syr.  nor 
Drusius  follow  it.  The  other  Greek  copies 
have,   St£c«x   't>';(i<ci'  v^riiiv ;  cTtfux   a>9j>uTw    PTifftx 

itJl^UOr  TToTif  ;     ol  ^sZ>SIXi>Ot  TtV  KJflOf'   CvitjtlX    CCTIf/lCr    TTiht  ; 

cT(f*x  tttfljiuTW  tncfot  ttrifnoi'  irtSitt ;  0/  nrxfo&xJr'Alic 
itloKo.;,  which  if  closely  attended  to,  though 
seemingly  intricate,  affords  a  sense  easy  and 
natural  enough,  viz.  What  is  the  precious  seed  ? 
(or  what  race  of  creatures  is  peculiarly  worthy 
of  honour.^)  the  seed  of  man,  viz.  the  human 
race  alone  of  all  the  generations  of  creatures 
upon  earth  claim  this  honour.  What  is  this 
jirecious  or  honourable  seed  ?  (viz.  of  man,) 
they  that  fear  the  Lord.  What  is  said  of  (rrljj^a 
ari/jior,  whicli  immediately  follows,  if  pursued 
in  the  same  light,  wi!!  be  equally  clear.  The 
first  answer  to  tlie  question  is  true  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  being  not  complete  or  explicit  e- 
nough,  the  question  is  put  a  second  time  to 
draw  out  a  full  answer.  The  repetition  of 
questions  in  this  manner  is  not  unusual  in 
Scripture,  and  in  these  Sapiential  books  espe- 
cially ;  instances  of  which  we  have,  Ecclus. 
ch.  ii.  and  iii.  Psal.  xxiv.  7,  8,  9,  10.  and  ma- 
ny might  be  fetched  from  the  Proverbs.  Of 
the  two  Greek,  readings,  if  one  only  is  to  be 
admitted,  there  seems  much  the  greater  au- 
thority for  the  latter,  vihich  our  translation 
hath  omitted.  Whether  both  he  genuine,  can- 
not be  determined.  HcEschelius  indeed  has 
joined  them,  but  from  what  copy,  or  whether 
from  a  very  ancient  one,  docs  not  appear.  The 
Geneva  version  makes  one  verse  of  both,  and 
sets  the  sense  in  no  indifTeresit  light,  "  There 
is  a  seede  of  man  which  is  an  honorable  seede  ; 
the  honorable  seede  arc  they  that  tcare  the 
Lord.  There  is  a  seede  of  man,  which  is  with- 
out honour  ;  the  seede  without  honour,  are  they 
that  transgresse  the  commaudements  of  the 
Lord  ;  it  is  a  seede  that  remaineth,  which  fcar- 
eth  the  Lord,  and  a  fair  plant  that  love  him  ; 
but  ihcy  are  a  seede  without  honour,  that  de- 
spise the  lawc,  and  a  decciveable  seede,  that 
breake  the  commaudements. " 

Ver.  SO.  Among  brethren  he  that  is  chief  is 
honourable,  so  are  thaj  that  Jew  the  Ijord  in  his 
f'!]es.']  i.  c.  Honourable  in  his  eyes.  The  Syr. 
rendering  is  preferable,  "  Inter  fratres  natu 
gramlior  est  honorabilis,  at  qui   timet  Domi- 


num  honorabilis  est  proc  illo  j"  and  the  Tigu- 
rin  version  agrees  with  it. 

Vor.  21.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  goeth  before 
the  obtaining  of  atUhorilii,  hut  roughness  and  pride 
is  tlie  losing  ihero/."^  This  verse  is  omitted  in 
many  Greek  copies,  the  ^  ulg.  and  Oriental 
versions.  Our  translators  follow  the  Complut. 
There  arc  two  readings  of  the    hrst  sentence, 

viz.  •crfi  yr^i'jf  a'fX^f'  ipi^af  X!/f/«,  and  ■sr^ihyi-\iu(  ifyji, 

X.  r.  h.  X)ihy.^u7u'o(  is  rather  hardness  of  heart,  than 
roughness ;  such  as  was  that  of  I'haraoh's.  The 
liisiory  of  the  ditierent  fortunes  of  Saul  and 
David  is  a  full  comment  on  this  verse. 

Ver.  29.  Whether  he  be  rich,  noble,  or  poor^ 
their  g  lor  If  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'^  i.  c.  In  c- 
very  ytate  of  life,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  most 
to  be  valued  and  regarded.  Whether  a  man 
be  rich  and  honourable,  or  poor  and  disregard- 
ed, under  each  of  these  conditions,  let  him  act 
agreeably  to  what  God  requires  from  him.  In 
the  former  state,  let  him  not  pride  himself  in, 
nor  presume  too  much  upon  a  great  fortune, 
nor  be  tempted  to  forget  God,  the  giver  of  it. 
In  the  latter,  let  ])im  not  offend  against  his 
neighbqj-ir  by  wrong,  or  robbery,  nor  against 
his  God  by  murmurs  and  discontent.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  allude  to  Jerem.  i\.  23,  24. 

Ver.  23.  //  is  not  meet  to  despise  the  poor  man 
that  hath  understanding,  neither  is  it  convenient 
to  magnify  a  sinful  niun.'\  In  the  proverbial 
books,  wisdom  and  religion  mean  ilie  same 
tiling,  and  accordingly  by  "  a  man  of  under- 
standing" here,  is  meant  "  a  just  and  good 
man."  And  thus  the  Vulgate,  "  Noli  despi- 
cere  hominem  justuiii  paupercm,  &:  noli  mag- 
ni  facere  virum  peccatorem  divitem,"  vshich 
last  word  is  very  properly  au<led  there  to  pre- 
serve the  antitlicsis,  which  is  likewise  inserted 
in  the  Oriental,  the  Tigurin,  and  the  old  Eng- 
lish versions. 

\  er.  25.  Unto  the  servant  thai  is  xvise,  shall 
thetf  that  are  free  do  service.']  See  ch.  xi.  1.  It 
is  not  properly  speaking,  either  birth  or  for- 
tune, that  makes  the  free  man  or  the  slave.  A 
man  of  a  good  and  great  soul,  of  an  elevated 
genius,  and  of  surprising  parts  and  accom- 
plishments, In  whatever  condition  he  be  with 
respect  to  his  outward  circumstances,  is  always 
free,  and  (it  to  preside  over  his  superiors  la 
birth  or  fortune.  His  great  abilities  will  al- 
ways command  respect;  he  will  shine  either  in 
private  or  public  life,  and  is  born  not  to  in- 
struct children  only,  but  to  teach  senators  wis- 
dom :  not  to  command  a  single  fauiily,  or 
neighbourhood,  but  provinces  and  kingdoms. 
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Joseph's  great  accomplislm'.cnis,  though  sold 
for  ;i  bond  servant,  could  not  be  confined  to 
Fotiphar's  little  concerns,  vviiich  liis  skill  and 
faithfulness  greatly  improved,  but  gave  him  au- 
thority over  the  whole  land  of  Egypt;  nor  was 
Daniel,  one  of  the  thildien  ot  the  captivity, 
less  in  favour  and  power  at  the  court  of  Nebu- 
chodonoser.  Diogenes,  when  exposed  at  a 
public  sale,  and  asked  what  lie  knew,  consci- 
ous of  his  own  worth,  and  of  the  importance  of 
his  abilities,  with  a  peculiar  greatness  of  souJ 
replied,  I  know  how  to  command  free  men, 
Apud.  l^ert.  L.  6.  Solomon  has  an  observa- 
tion resembling  tiiis,  "  A  wise  servant  shall 
have  rule  over  a  son  that  causeth  shame," 
)cj><i'i>;(rei  It^voloi  affitar,  according  to  the  i,  Prov. 
xvii.  2. 

Ibid.  /Ind  he  that  hath  knowledge,  tci,U  not 
ftfudge  ichen  it  is  rej'ormed.']  Many  copies  omit 
osuXtv'oftiroi:,  and  the  sense  is  good  without  it. 
But  if  it  be  admitted,  it  should  not  be  render- 
<:t\  reformed,  but  eitlier  instructed  or  reproved, 
as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  i.  e.  No  man  of  know- 
ledge or  sense  will  murmur  to  be  either  in- 
structed or  reproved  by  one,  who  is  his  superior 
both  in  skill  and  power. 

\'cr.  26.  Be  iiK.t  ovencise  in  doing  tnij  busi- 
ness, and  hoast  nut  th//self  in  the  time  of  thij  dis- 
tress.l  i.  e.  Be  not  conceited  of  thy  work,  nor 
boast  of  thy  superior  skill  in  the  way  of  thy  pro- 
fession or  trailc,  and  be  not  slothful  in  time  of 
jioverty,  or  ashamed  to  get  your  lirelihood  by 
labour,  nor  say  with  the  unjust  steward,  "  i 
cannot  dig,  to  beg,  i  am  ashamed  ;"  which  is  a 
ridiculous  pride.  Or  the  sense  may  be.  Invent 
not  pretences  to  excuse  yourbclf  from  labour, 
nor  scruple  through  a  false  shame  to  get  your 
own  living  by  it  in  a  low  estate  ;  and  thus  the 
Geneva  version,  '■  Seek  not  e.\cuses  when  thou 
shouldest  doe  thy  worke,  neither  be  ashamed 
tliereof  through  pride  in  the  time  of  adversitic." 
The  Arab,  versions  too  seems  to  favour  this 
latter  sense,  "  Ne  sis  ignavus  in  operc  tuo,  nee 
impediat  te  pudor,  cum  fueris  egenus  ab  his 
qua?  tibi  prosunt,"  following  probably  a  copy 
which  read  n)c(fiCv.  The  Port  Iloyal  comment 
is,  lie  not  exalted  or  proud  upon  having  done 
youi  work  or  duty,  for  when  we  have  taken 
the  greatest  pains  to  do  our  best,  we  are  but 
unprofitable  servants  ;  but  such  is  our  nature, 
that  even  our  goodness  itself  is  apt  to  betray  us 
into  pride. 

Yer,  27-  Better  is  he  th/it  luboureth  andabound- 
etli  in  ull  tliiiig.^^  than  he  .liot  buustcth  hua^etj,  and 
Tsunteth  brtad.]   Calmet  thinks  our  autlior  here 


aims  at  exposing  the  ridiculous  pride  of  the 
Stoics,  who  made  their  wise  man,  though  starv- 
in<r  and  naked,  a  demi-god. 

^J  summam  sapiens  una  minor  est  Jove  ;  dives. 
Liber,  hinoratus,  puUlter,  rex  denique  regum. 

Hor.  Epist.  1.  i. 

Some  copies  read  «  ■nn^nrxiut,  ri  lo^aCc^uir^,  others 
omit  ■crtfi7rx%r,  and  have  only  w  t  SoSa^c/^eiof.  I 
think  the  true  reading  is  x"  •cn^iTa.lijr  l^^xloy.irc^, 
which  the  Alex.  JNLS  has,  i.  e.  one  thatjitrutteth 
and  walketh  proudly,  that  goeth  about  boast- 
ing, as  vain  and  idle  persons  arc  wont  to  do, 
one  of  a  (]uite  different  character  from  ffya^o'^iroc 
immediately  before.  As  St  Paul's  words  wif/- 
TrarvKTac  izdnlai:  [in^v  \fyoLlojAtv( ,  express  the  full 
opposition  to  his  command  iVa  ^ira  >;Vt^;;^;a{  i^ya.- 
^if/Ayit,  K.  T.  ^.  2  Thess.  iii.  11,  1:^. 

\'er.  28.  J/;/  sou,  glDvifi)  thij  soul  in  meekness^ 
and  give  it  howmr  according  to  the  digniti)  therc- 
o/i]  The  sense  seems  the  same  with  Luke  xxi. 
19.  "  In  your  patience  possess  your  souls,"  but 
the  expression  here  is  much  stronger.  It  is 
rendered  more  clearly  in  the  Geneva  version,^ 
"  My  son,  get  thyself  praise  by  meekness,  and 
esteem  thyself  as  thou  deserves^,"  i.  e.  if  tiiou 
art  in  want  and  poverty,  be  not  dispirited  or 
dejected,  but  pl•c,^ervc  a  constant  evenness  of 
temper,  and  eiuic-avour  to  act  up  to  the  dignity 
of  your  nature  ;  or  there  may  be,  according  to- 
Calmet  this  farther  meaning,  as  t/^w  often  sig- 
nifies maintenance  in  this  writer,  provide  for 
all  the  necessary  wants  of  life,  by  allowing 
yourself  food,  and  all  things  convenient,  ac- 
cording to  your  condition  and  circumstances. 
In  the  tbregoir.g  verse  the  wise  man  condemns 
those  who  out  of  a  foolish  vanity  were  asham- 
ed to  work,  tliough  ready  to  perish  with  hun- 
ger, s,ee  Prov.  xii.  9.  to  which  probably  he  al- 
ludes. Here  Jie  attacks  those  who  out  of  a 
shameful  principle  of  avarice,  refuse  themselves 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  afraid 
to  use  those  good  things  which  they  have  iu 
their  power  and  possession.  This  sense  seems 
countenanced  by  the  following  verse.  This 
advice  may  also  be  extended  to  perscp.s  suc- 
ceeding to  great  fortunes,  or  advanced  to  high 
posts  of  honour,  to  behave  with  moderation  in 
their  new  state,  not  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride, 
nor  yet  to  demean  themselves,  or  act  below  the 
dignity  of  their  rank,  and  thereby  forleit  the 
regard  and  deference  due  to  it :  but  this  is  not 
so  agreeable  to  the  context. 

V  cr.  '2y.  Who  xctll  justijji  him  that  siimeth  a-, 
gainst  his  own  soul.\  1.  e.  lie  that  is  so  nigaidly 
and  covetous  as  to  defraud  and  deny  himsei£ 
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even  common  iieccasaries,  and  fails  in  the  duty 
which  he  owts  to  liimsclf,  cannot  expect  that 
others  should  justify  him,  or  speak  in  his  be- 
lialf,  or  that  they  should  administer  any  relief 
to  him.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse,  "  Who 
will  honour  him  that  dishonoureth  his  own 
life,"  is -parallel  to  that  of  Horace, 

Miraris,  cum  fu  argento  post  omnia  potias, 
Si  nemo  prastet  quern  non  merearis  honorem  ? 

Lib.  i.  Sat.  I. 

Ver.  3 1 .  He  that  is  honoured  in  /Mrverti/y  how 
7iiuch  more  in  riches?  and  he  that  is  dishonourable 
in  riches,  hoxs  much  more  in  poverttf  ?^  He  that 
behaves  well  upon  a  little,  would  shine  in  the 
management  of  a  superior  fortune  ;  but  he  that 
cannot  live  upon  an  overgrown  fortune  with 
credit,  will  be  laughed  at  a'lid  despised,  when 
reduced  almost  to  poverty  ;  or  the  sense  may 
be,  If  a  poor  man,  by  his  skill  and  merit  ac- 
quires honour  and  esteem,  how  much  more 
would  he  have  been  respected,  and  his  accom 
plishments  extolled,  if  he  had  been  master  of  a 
great  fortune.  A  poor  man  of  real  and  intrin- 
sic worth,  is  more  to  be  esteemed  and  valued, 
than  one  who  I's  simply  rich,  and  has  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him  ;  for  the  reputation  of 
the  former  must  arise  from  himself,  and  his  own 
personal  merit,  which  has  broke  through  many 
difficulties  and  oppositions  in  its  way.  Where- 
as the  honour  which  attends  the  rich,  and  the 
regard  paid  to  him,  is  founded  upon  something 
foreign  to  him,  upon  the  lucky  chance  of  birth 
or  fortune,  which  may  be,  and  sometimes  is, 
the  lot  of  the  worthless  and  undeserving.  Di- 
ogenes and  Epictetus  adorned  a  very  mean 
condition,  as  Joseph  was  an  instance  of  a  just 
conduct  in  both  states. 

c  H  A  r.  xr. 

Ver.  2.  pOMMEND  not  a  man  for  his  beautify 
neither  abhor  a  man  Jor  his  outijard 
appearance.']  By  which  is  not  meant,  that  it  is 
no  advantage  or  recommendation  to  a  man  to 
have  a  good  person,  or  an  agreeable  air  ;  but 
the  meaning  is,  that  a  man's  merit  or  excellen- 
cy is  not  chicily  to  be  placed  in  the  size,  or 
lineaments  of  the  body,  since  the  mind  is  the 
true  and  lasting  beauty,  in  the  accomplishments 
of  which  consists  the  perfection  of  man,  and 
the  likeness  and  image  of  God.  As  outward 
beauty  therefore  docs  not  confer  merit,  so  nei- 
ther should  the  want  of  it  in  any  instances  oc- 
casion ridicule  or  contempt.  Lowncss  of  sta- 
ture, which  with  some  passes  for  a  sort  of  de- 
formity, is  no  reason'for  sneer  or  reproach,  for 


sometimes  great  souls  inhabit  little  bodies,  and 
much  merit  may  lie  concealed  under  a  disagree- 
able outside.  St  Paul's  person  and  appearance 
was,  according  to  tradition,  but  ordinary  and 
contemptible  ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider  his  great 
qualities  and  attainments,  he  was  rather  an 
angel  than  a  man.  Honey  is  here  called  a^yj' 
yK^yLULu fiirat ,  and  rightly  rendered  "  the  chief  of 
sweet  things,"  and  so  i-^x^  is  used  in  many 
places  by  this  writer,  see  ch.  xxix.  21.  xxxix. 
26.  Psal.  ex.  3.  Amos  vi.  6.  which  the  author 
pertinently  illustrates  by  the  example  of  the 
bee,  which,  though  little  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, by  its  intlustry  produces  fruit  of  most 
admirable  use  and  sweetness. 

Ver.  4.  Boast  not  of  ihi/  cloathing  and  rai- 
ment ]  These  are  good  indeed  for  the  uses  which 
God  designed  them,  to  defend  us  from  the 
weather,  or  to  cover  our  nakedness,  but  it  is 
folly  to  boast  of  that  as  a  perfection,  which 
owes  its  original  to  our  shame,  our  weakness, 
or  natural  necessities,  see  Chrys.  in  cliap.  lii. 
Gen.  Horn.  18.  and  to  this  sense  what  follows 
may  also  be  explained,  "  Exalt  not  thyself  in 
the  day  of  honour  ;''  for  that  lo^a.  signifies  glo- 
rious apparel,  see  Addit.   Ether  xv     I.   Luke 

xii.    27-    where   iv   •arxorr.   rr.    Ss$»i  aUTH   w    urtfiiSaKi'lo, 

must  be  taken  in  this  scn.se,  the  >aii>e  witii  />- 
ali7/^oi:  tVSo^of,  Luke  vii.  25.  and  li^a  -n  l^alxTfii, 
Isa.  lii.  11.  Or  Ic^x  may  be  taken  here  in  its 
usual  acceptation,  to  signify  advancement, 
state,  or  dignity,  and  then  the  advice  is,  not  to 
be  proud  of  these,  because  of  God's  terrible 
judgments,  otten  sent  to  mortify,  and  subdue 
pride.  Thus  Herod  priding  himself  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  in  the  (Mattering  acclamations 
of  the  people,  was  immediately  struck  with  an 
incurable  disease  from  the  liand  of  God.  'J'hus 
also  Nebuchadnezzar,  flushed  with  the  success 
of  his  victories,  and  with  the  superb  magni- 
ficence of  Babylon,  which  he  had  built  for  the 
honour  of  his  majesty,  is  adinonibhcd  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  "  Thy  kingdom  is  departed  from 
thee,"  and  was  so  literally  brought  to  the 
ground,  as  to  graze  upon  it,  like  oiie  of  the 
beasts,  Dan.  iv.  30.  Histories  are  full  of  such 
revolutions,  and  changes  of  princes  and  mighty 
men  deposed,  vanquished,  made  prisoners,  and 
led  in  triumph  by  the  conquerors.  Scripture 
shews  us  Sampson  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  Zedekiah  in  those  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans, which  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew  the 
truth  of  the  observation  in  tlie  two  following 
verses. 

Ver.  7.  Blame  not  before  thou  hast  examined 
the  truth ;  v.nderstandjirst,  and  then  rebuke.']  To 
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proceed  with  caution  and  deliberation,  and  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  a  cause,  before  sen- 
tence is  pronounced,  is  agreeable  to  what  God 
himself  halh  done  upon  many  occasions ;  for, 
with  respect  to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  he 
vouchsafes  first  to  inquire  about  the  offence,  and 
to  examine  the  fact,  before  he  gives  sentence  a- 
gainst  them.     The  like  behaviour  is  observable 
in  God  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Abel ;  he 
first  asks  Cain,  "  Where  is  thy  brother  ?"  giving 
him   an  opportunity  to  excuse  himself,  if  he 
could,  before  he  pronounces,  "  Thou  art  cursed 
from  the  earth."     The  like  example  we  have. 
Gen.  xi.  5.  where  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  tower,"   before  he  would  con- 
found their  language.     And  again.  Gen.  xviii. 
ao,  21.  speaking  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  he 
says,  "  He  will  go  down  and  see  whether  they 
have  done  altogether  according  unto  the  cry 
which  is  come  unto  him."     He,  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid,  even  he  first  examines  the  fact, 
and  will  hear  first  what  miserable  man  can  sav 
for  himself  before  his  sentence  shall  pass  upon 
him ;  not  out  of  any  ignorance  of  what   was 
done,  for  how  should  the  omniscient  God,  ^tl; 
yi'jz\'j*,  be  ignorant  .-^     But  out  of  his  wonderful 
clemency  and  unspeakable  moderation  towards 
man,  and  to  instruct  his  creatures  to  proceed 
with  the  same  caution,  and  not  to  be  precipitate 
or  rash  in  their  censures  or  rebukes.    This  is 
the  very  inference  which  St  Chrysostom  draws 
from  it,  ri  fij\iixi  y.-xIxSoic  o-^of^at,  x.  t.  k.  "  Docere 
nos  vult,  quod  non  auditu  solo  peccatores  con- 
demnandi  sint,  neque   sententine  ferendae,  nisi 
probatio  praecedat.   Audiamus  haec  omnes  ;  non 
enim  solum  ii,  qui  pro  tribunali  sedent,  obser- 
vare  banc  le^em  debent,  sed  8*-  nuilus  unquam 
ob   nudam   accusationem  proximum   condem- 
net."  Com.  in  loc.  Mede.  Disc.  4o.    This  rash- 
ness David  was  guilty  of,  when  listening  to  the 
false  siiggestions  of  Ziba,  he  condemned  Me- 
phiboshelh,  and  gave  away  his  inheritance,  2 
Sam.  xvi.  4.     It  was  matter  of  continual  grief 
to  Constantine,  that  he  had  put  his  son  Crispus 
to  death  by  a  hasty  credulity  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason   Eusebius  condemns  the  proceedings  of 
Theodosius   the   Great    against  the    people  of 
Thessalonica,  "  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man 
before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doth  ?" 
was  Nicodemus's  answer  to  the  wise- Pharisees, 
John  vii.  51.   And  from  hence  we  may  explain 
our  Saviour's  answer  to  the  woman  taken  in  a- 
dultery,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,"  ch.  viii. 
II.  which  we  are  not  to  understand  as  if  he 
thought  her  innocent,  or  any  way  approved  or 


authorised  hereby  the  sin  of  adultery,  as  some 
have  falsely  inferred  ;  but  that  he  discharged 
her  at  this  time,  as  her  accusers,  through  self- 
consciousness,  had  fled,  and  she  had  not  been 
formally  convicted  of  the  crime. 

Ver.  8.  /lns:c\?r  not  before  thou  hast  heard  the 
cause.']  By  a  hasty  proceeding  thou  wilt  pro- 
bably mistake  the  matter ;  and  if  thou  judgest 
right  it  is  but  by  chance  ;  and  therefore  thou 
wilt  not  escape  censure,  according  to  that  of  Se- 
neca, 

Qiii  statult  aliquld,  parte  inaud'ttd  altara, 

j^qutini  licet  statuirit,  luiud  aquus  (rit. — In  Medsea. 

A  man  may  perhaps  think  to  shew  the  readiness 
and  quickness  of  his  parts  by  a  hasty  determi- 
nation, but  he  will  rather  make  himself  ridicu- 
lous, and  be  in  danger  to  pervert  judgment. 
According  to  that  of  Solomon,  which  this  wri- 
ter had  certainly  in  view,  "  He  that  answereth 
a  matter  before  he  hearelh  it,  it  is  a  shame  and 
folly  to  him."  Hence  judges  were,  for  their 
prudent  deliberations  in  matters  that  came  be- 
fore them,  called  cugnitores,  as  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  know  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth  and  circumstances  of  a  case  before  they 
give  their  sentence.  For  if  it  be  a  fault,  in  or- 
dinary discourse,  for  a  private  person  to  deter- 
mine with  positiveness  before  he  rightly  under- 
stands the  case,  much  greater  certainly  is  the 
imprudence  and  rashness  of  a  magistrate  to  be 
inconsiderate  or  hasty  in  matters  of  justice  and 
judgment.  It  was  by  searching  out  the  cause 
that  he  knew  not  that  Job  put  on  righteousness, 
"  and  it  clothed  him,  and  his  judgment  was  as 
a  robe  and  a  diadem,"  ch.  xxix.  14,  16.  From 
hence  also  we  may  be  instructed,  in  private  life, 
not  to  judge  rashly,  nor  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
led  away  by  vague  and  uncertain  reports,  nor 
hastily  credit  accusations  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
neighbour,  without  knowing  the  truth  and  foun-  - 
dation  of  them. 

V  er.  g.  Strive  not  in  a  matter  that  concerncth 
thee  not,  awl  sit  not  in  judgment  icith  sinners.] 
According  to  the  marginal  rendering,  "  Sit  not 
in  the  judgment  of  sinners."  The  sense  may 
be.  Sit  not  on  the  bench  with  corrupt  judges  ; 
or,  applied  to  private  life,  Associate  ■  not,  nor 
consult  with  sinners ;  according  to  the  advice  of 
the  Psalmist,  Psal.  i.  i.  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  un- 
godly, nor  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  and  hath 
not  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  Or,  sin  not 
by  private  judgment,  or  in  matters  that  do  not 
belong  to  thy  cognizance  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
common,  sayi  Isanzianzen,  quoting  this  pas*-- 
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sage,  than  for  men  to  interfere  in  things  that 
have  no  relation  to  them,  and  to  set  up  themselves 
as  censors  o(  those  who  are  not  under  them,  and 
judges  of  things  which  they  are  ignorant  of. 
God  commands  us  to  judge  ourselves,  and  not 
iilliei-s,  and  we  always  do  the  contrary.  We  are 
at  no  trouble  to  know  or  understand  ourselves, 
and  are  always  determining  about  others,  v.  hom 
we  know  nothing  of  with  certainty.  This  tlie 
wise  man  calls  sitting  in  judgment  with  sinners, 
who  make  themselves  such  by  an  unwarrantable 
way  of  acting,  full  both  of  presumption  and  in- 
justice. 

Ver.  lo.  Mi/  son,  meddle  not  zvilh  man?/  mat- 
ters.} In  any  business  or  profession,  a  man  should 
not  undertake  more  than  his  time,  condition, 
or  the  nature  ot  such  affairp,  to  be  well  mana- 
ged, will  admit  of.  For  either  they  must  be 
performed  imperfectly  and  in  haste,  or  some  of 
them  be  neglected.  Life  is  too  short,  our  minds 
too  limited,  our  bodily  powers  too  small  and 
feeble,  to  execute  successliilly  many  things  at 
once ;  for  the  surest  way  of  doing  nothing 
well,  is  to  attempt  a  multiplicity  of  things  toge- 
ther. It  is  a  very  just  observation,  "  Impar 
quisque  invenitur  ad  singula,  dum  confusa 
mente  dividitur  ad  multa."  This  advice  also  is 
proper  in  spiritual  matters ;  when  we  are  about 
any  part  of  our  duty,  we  must  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  distraction  of  cares  and  outward 
avocations ;  for  as  the  understanding,  when  per- 
plexed with  several  objects,  is  intent  upon  none 
of  them  as  it  ought ;  so  the  soul,  divided  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  cares  of  each,  makes 
slow  progress,  and  soars  not  to  perfection.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  prayer ;  if  the  spirit  of  a 
man  is  busied  with  a  variety  of  worldly  inter- 
vening cares,  they  will  intrude  themselves  un- 
seasonably, and  abate  the  fervour  of  devotion. 
We  may  also  hence  see  the  danger  of  a  hurry- 
ing life  in  general  ;  the  soul,  through  a  multi- 
tude of  secular  business,  or  a  continual  round  of 


ness  proportionable  to  our  strength  or  leisure, 
but  employs  of  such  a  nature  as  require  our 
whole  time,  to  the  injury  and  neglect  of  our 
ownselves,  or  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
managed  by  dividing  our  time  ;  for  by  such 
sort  of  bnsinrss  one  can  get  no  good,  it  must 
be  done  by  halves,  or  every  thing  else  must  bu 
neglected  for  it.  We  cannot  by  undertaking 
such  variety  of  business,  answer  at  the  same 
time  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  others,  and  Ihc 
dnty  which  we  owe  to  our  ownselves.  If  thou 
meddle  much  says  the  wise  man,  thou  shalt 
not  be  innocent,  rather  thou  shalt  not  come  off 
harmless  or  unhurt;  the  reason  immediately 
follows,  5  (which  1  would  here  with  the  Ori- 
ental versions,  render  etenim)  ibr  if  you  follow 
after,  /.  e.  attempt  them,  thou  shalt  not  obtain, 
i.  e.  thou  canst  not  n\anage  them,  (being  ma- 
ny) neither  shalt  thou  escape  by  fleeing,  /.  e. 
neither  can  you  clear  your  hands  of  them  ;  the 
consequence  is,  you  can  get  no  good,  but  must 
get  trouble,  and  may  get  mischief  by  tlienj  ; 
or,  as  the  margin  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  escape 
hurt."  Bossuet's  exposition  is  to  the  same  ef- 
iiect,  "Multis  impiicitus  negotiis  miilta  peccar, 
multa  sectatus  nihil  capit,  mnlla  conatus,  cx- 
pedire  se  non  potest."  The  Vulgate  here  ren- 
ders, "  £t  si  bives  fiieris,  non  eris  immunis  a 
delicto  ;"  following  a  copy  which  read  xTx/irsyi:, 


and  with  it  agree  the  Tigurin,  Geneva,  and 
Coverdale's  versions.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
verse  according  to  this  reading  is.  Be  not  too 
intent  upon  getting  riches,  for  as  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  pursue  them  with  too  much  eager- 
ness, so  when  gotten,  do  they  not  always  sa- 
tisfy, and  oftentimes  endeavours  for  obtaining 
them  prove  ineflectual.  For  the  providence  of 
God  governs  all  things,  and  if  it  is  not  his  will 
that  a  man  shall  be  rich,  in  vain  does  he  run 
after  them,  they  shall  flee  from  him.  If  he  al- 
lots a  state  of  poverty  to  a  man,  it  shall  con- 
stantly pursue  him,  he  shall  not  escape  from  it 


pleasures,  succeeding  thick  one  upon  another, .  by  any  art  or  enrleavours  ;  but  wiiii  the  bles- 
is  apt  to  forget  herself  and  her  true  concerns,  sing  of  God,  riches  shall  court  a  man,  and 
and  grow  careless  about  what  passes  within.  At  shall  come  to  him,  without  his  labour,  or  s'eek- 
first,  she   makes  a  faint  resistance,  but  by  de-    injr. 


grees,  being  accustomed  to  a  life  made  up  of 
trifles  and  pleasuies  she  at  length  becomes  re- 
conciled to  it,  and  takes  delight  in  it,  and  so  is 
carried  with  the  many  down  the  stream,  and 
makes  shipwreck. 

Ibid.  If  thou  meddle  muck,  thou  shalt  not  be 
innocent;  and  if  thuii  follow  ufter,  thou  shall  not 
obtain,  neither  shalt  thou  escape  b;/  Jleeiii^.']  iy 
<^x«flvrftif.    The  advice  here  is  not  to  avoid  busi- 


Ver.  1 1 .  There  is  one  that  labonreth,  and  tak- 
eth  pains,  and  maLeih  haste,  and  is  so  much  the 
more  be/iind.2  rcra  y.ci\h«r  CnfeiTai.  The  Vulgate 
renders,  "  Est  homo  lahoians,  &  fcstinans  & 
dolens  impius,  &  tanto  niagis  non  abundabit." 
rhe  latter  part  is  but  indifferently  rendered, 
for  poverty  is  a  negative  term,  and  is  better 
expressed  as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  by  want,  than 
by  not  abounding,  and  is  even  moie  proper  and 
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expressive  tlian  tsrux^a.  oi^x^mi'^i  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.  Seneca  well  defines  it,  "  I'auper- 
tas  non  ab  eo  dicitur,  quod  habet,  sed  ab  co 
(|uod  ei  dcest."  And  therefore,  Luke  xxi.  4. 
oturi)  1%  T«  CrifKju/loc  aCrHi,  is  excellently  well  tran- 
slated by  the  Vulgate,  "  Ex  eo  quod  deest 
illi."  The  Vulgate  properly  inserts  impius  in 
the  passage^ before  us,  for  a  wicked  man  above 
all  others,  even  though  he  "  hastes  to  rise  up 
early,  and  eals  the  bread  of  carefulness,"  and 
employs  the  most  usual  and  probable  means, 
shall  not  have  the  success  he  proposes  in  the 
world,  for  want  of  the  blessing  of  God  going 
along  with  him,  which  alone  maketh  rich, 
Prov.  X.  22.  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  expound 
this  in  a  spiritual  sense,  Ti)e  proud  Pharisee  in 
tlie  gospel,  whose  life  was  irreproachable,  who 
fasted  at  all  the  stated  seasons,  and  paid  tythes 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  but  yet  through 
his  Spiritual  pride  was  rejected,  is  an  instance 
of  what  is  mentioned  in  this  verse,  as  the  pub- 
lican is  likewise,  according  to  them,  of  the 
verse  following.  That  a  sinner  like  him,  un- 
der a  true  poverty  of  spirit,  who  has  a  sense  of 
his  guilt,  and  acknowledges  his  own  vileness, 
has  the  best  prospect  of  advancement ;  that 
though  men  despise  him,  as  the  Pharisee  did 
the  Publican,  yet  God  looks  favourably  upon 
him,  and  will  regard  him  the  more  for  not  dar- 
ing to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  ;  he  will  ex- 
alt him  from  his  low  estate,* because  by  smiting 
his  breast  he  testifies  his  true  penitence,  and 
sues  for  mercy  in  the  posture  and  language  of 
the  greatest  of  sinners. 

Ver.  15.  Love,  and  the  laaij  of  good  xvorks  are 
Ji-oni  him.']  The  wise  man,  after  having  shewn 
that  temporal  goods  come  from  the  Lord,  such 
as  prosperity,  riches,  health,  long  life,  proceeds 
to  shew,  that  spiritual  goods,  the  endowments 
of  the  mind,  and  the  affections  of  the  heart  are 
from  the  same  originals,  and  the  gifts  of  his 
bounty  and  liberality.  Not  only  the  knowledge 
of  human  arts,  and  proficiency  in  science,  but 
all  virtues  and  good  qualities,  such  as  love, 
both  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  good  disposi- 
tions and  good  works,  their  natural  fruit, 
come  from  the  Lord.  This  verse,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, are  omitted  in  the  Vat.  and  many  other 
Greek  copies,  nor  do  they  occur  in  all  Latin 
ones.  The  Syriac  has  ihcm,  and  the  Complut. 
and  this  last  probably  our  translators  fol- 
low. 

Ver.  16.  Error  and  durlcncss  had  their  begin- 
ning together  icilh  sinners,  and  evil  shall  wax  old 
li-ith  them  that  glonj  therein.'^  God  made  man 
oiiginally  upright  with  the  sense  and  knowledge 


of  his  duty  clearly  stamped  upon  his  mind;  he 
created  him  not  unto  error  or  sin,  his  will  was 
as  perfect  as  his  understanding  ;  but  since  the 
fall,  he  has  been  less  able  boUi  to  discern  and 
practise  his  duty,  and  darkness  and  error  are' 
as  it  were  natural  to  the  whole  species  ;  but  iff 
sinners  the  sad  consequences  of  the  fall  arc 
most  visible,  and  melancholy.  Villous  incli- 
nations so  eari)'^  appear  in  them,  that  liiey  may 
seem  to  be  born  with  them,  according  to  that 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  The  ungodly  are  froward 
even  from  their  mother's  womb  ;  as  soon  as 
they  are  born  they  go  astray  and  speak  lies," 
Psal.  Iviii.  3.  Though  all  men  are  born  in  sin, 
it  is  certain  the  wicked  seem  to  have  brought 
into  the  world  with  them  worse  dispositions 
than  others  ;  whether  owing  to  their  natural 
temperament  and  constitution,  or  to  the  en- 
creasing  the  evil  leaven  through  their  own  fault, 
they  have  the  habit  of  sin  so  deeply  rooted,  as 
if  it  was  even  natural ;  instead  of  growing  in 
grace,  they  piide  themselves  in  sin,  and  glory 
in  their  shame,  and  through  a  long  continuance 
in  it,  strengthen  themselves,  as  the  Psalmist 
expresses  it,  in  their  wickedness  ;  and  so  they 
grow  old  in  it,  "  Consenescunt  in  malo,"  Vulg. 
and  die  without  repentance,  or  amendment. 

Ver.  17.  The  gift  of  the  Lord  remaineth  with 
the  godhfy  and  his  favour  b^ringeth  prospcriiij  for 
ever.]  The  gifts,  favours,  or  graces  which  God 
gives  to  pious  and  good  men,  are  durable,  aod 
permanent,  nor  is  he  easily  induced  to  withdraw 
his  loving  kindness,  according  to  that  of  St  Paul, 
"  The  gifts  of  God  are  without  repentanca," 
Rom.  xi.  39.  i.  e.  He  does  not  hastily  revoke 
what  he  has  granted,  nor  recall  the  favours 
which  he  has  once  vouchsafed,  arbitrarily,  and 
without  reason.  The  author  having  before  es- 
tablished these  two  great  truths,  that  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life  come  from  God,  and  that 
all  the  evils  of  it  are  so  many  punishments  sent 
by  him,  he  adds  here,  Th.at  the  gifts  of  God  to 
the  righteous  are  attended  with  happy  success, 
they  thrive  with  them,  and  are  productive  of 
more  good  ;  but  to  the  wicked,  whom  sometimes 
the  same  favours  are  vouchsafed  to,  they  often 
prove  to  them  the  means  of  their  ruin,  and 
snares  to  take  them  withal.  This  observation 
is  equally  true,  if  applied  to  spiritual  favours. 
The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  received  into  a 
heart  well  disposed,  like  the  seed  which  fell  up- 
on good  ground,  take  deep  root  there,  and 
bring  forth  fruit,  which  is  always  rene>ying  and 
increasing;  for  the  good  man  is  daily  improving 
the  talents  received,  it,  continually  adding  to  his 
virtues,  and  proceeding  from  grace  to  giace,  till 
Pp 
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he  arrives  at  perfection  ;  but  the  wicked,  by  the 
neglect,  or  abuse  of  the  same  proffered  help,  en- 
crease  unto  more  ungodliness. 

Ver.  1 8,  19.  There  is  t/uit  xcaxelh  rich  hij  h'm 
wariness  and  pJnc/iing,  au4  t/ds  ix  the  jjort'lon  of 
%s  rcjcurd :  H'herem  he  sai/h,  I  have  found  rest , 
and  nun-  tsUI  eat  continualltf  of  nnj  goods ;  and  yet 
he  knoxueth  not  -jshat  time  shall  come  upon  h/m, 
and  that  he  must  leave  those  things  to  others,  and 
die.]  This  is  not  rightly  translated  ;  it  should 
be  rendered.  This  is  the  portion  of  his  reward, 
or  this  is  all  he  gets  by  his  pinching,  viz.  ir  ra 
^rrat  a.\nh,  to  say,  or  flatter  himself,  that  he  can 
now  take  his  ease,  and  live  upon  what  he  has 
hoarded  up.  M/^^of  is  thus  used.  Matt.  vi.  1. 
Luke  vi.  24.  Phil.  tv.  8.  And  by  this  writer, 
ch.  xiv.  6.  upon  the  same  subject.  Horace  too, 
Ep.  xvi.  L.  i.  and  other  pure  writers,  use  l:*re- 
titan  in  the  like  sense.  The  parable  of  the  rich 
man,  Luke  xii.  19,  20.  very  much  resembles 
the  description  of  this  writer,  w'.io  said  to  him- 
self, "  Soul,  thou  hast  much  gonds  laid  up  for 
many  years,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry."  And  the  inference  from  both  is  nearly 
the  same,  "  Thou  fo.J,  this  night  shall  thy  soul 
be  required  of  thee,  and  then  whose  shall  those 
things  be,  which  thou  hast  provided  ?"  And  it 
is  observed  of  the  rich  miser  here,  that  notwith- 
standing his  laying  up  great  stock  for  futurity, 
he  knoweth  not  what  may  happen,  or  how  long 
tiijie  he  shall  have  to  live,  or  what  opportunity 
of  using  them  ;  nor  considereth  how  uncertain 
life  is,  and  that  he  may  soon  die,  and  leave  his 
riches  for  others.  In  the  Greek  there  is  u^i^oy 
vfCTifsy,  for  death  precedes  the  leaving  our  goods 
to  others.  We  have  the  like  •  inverted  order, 
Luke  XX.  15,  31.  Solomon  well  exposes  the 
fruitless  labour  of  such  a  worldling,  "  There  is 
one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a  second,"  i.  e.  no 
heir,  "  he  hath  neither  child  nor  brother,  yet  is 
there  no  end  of  his  labour,  neither  is  he  satisfied 
with  riches,  neither  sayeth  he,  For  whom  do  1 
labour,  and  bereave  my  soul  of  good  ?"  Eccles. 
iv.  8.  The  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  is 
a  consequence  of  the  former  verse,  where  he 
says,  that  the  gifts  of  God  to  good  men  are  last- 
ing, and  blessed  with  success ;  here  he  shews,  by 
way  of  contrast,  that  the  good  things  which  he 
sometimes  bestows  upon  the  wicked,  who  please 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  long  enjoying 
them,  are  soon  taken  from  them  ;  and  when  they 
imagine  themselves  most  at  ease,  and  in  the 
greatest  security  of  their  labour,  God  suddenly 
tukes  from  them  what  they  so  much  set  their 


hearts  upon,  and  summons  them  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship. 

Ver.  20.  lie  s/edfast  in  tht/  covenant ."l  Tn  the 
covenant  made  with  God,  in  which  all  the  .Jew- 
ish posterity  were  included,  as  well  as  their  fore- 
fathers, and  each  onfe  personally,  by  undergoing 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the  covenant. 
This  tiie  Israelites  first  entered  into  in  the  per- 
son of  Abraham,  the  founder  of  their  race.  Gen. 
XV.  8.  next  by  that  made  with  their  fathers  in 
the  wilderness  at  Mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  6,  7, 
8.  after  by  the  covenant  with  Josluia  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  promised  land,  Josh.  viii.  33, 
33.  And  lastly,  at  their  return  from  the  capti- 
vity under  Nehemiah,  when  the  original  cove- 
nant was  solemnly  renewed,  Neh.  ix.  38.  and 
ch.  X.  1,  2.  The  latter  part  of  this  verse,  "  wax 
old  in  thy  work,"  is  well  rendered  by  the  Vul- 
gate, "  In  opere  mandatorum  tuorum  veterasce.** 
This  advice  may  also  be  applied  to  the  Christiai* 
Sacraments,  to  holy  orders,  religious  vows,  pro- 
missory oaths,  matrimonial  faith,  Stc.  in  all 
which  as  an  obligation  is  brought  upon  persons 
by  their  stipulations,  so  are  they  in  conscience 
bound  carefully  to  fulfil  their  respective  en- 
gagements, to  be  conversant,  and  stedfast  in 
their  covenant. 

Ver.  2 1 .  Marvel  not  at  the  i&orks  oj  sinners ^ 
— -for  it  is  an  easij  thing  in  the  sight  oj  the  Ljord, 
on  tlie  sud(L'n  to  make  a  poor  man  rich.]  ^«  S^aJ- 
IA.aJ^i  it  'ifytit  d/iciflaM.  &xvju(i^eir  is  taken  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  here,  from  w^hat  it  is  ver.  13.  For 
besides  the  common  sense  of  wondering,  it  may 
either  be  expounded.  Praise  or  extol  not  the 
works  of  sinners  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used. 
Job  xxxii.  12.  Ecclus.  vii.  31.  xxxviii.  3.  or. 
Do  not  envy,  or  desire  the  riches,  and  prosperity 
of  the  wicked ;  or,  Be  not  offended  at  the  works 
of  sinners  ;  and  thus  it  it  is  used,  Eccles.  v.  8. 
"  When  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor," 
fxh  Srxvfidvyf,  be  not  troubled  or  offended  at  the 
matter.  See  also  John  vii.  21.  where  o-aWif 
^vyjuol!^t%,  is  explained,  ver.  23.  by  x'^'^^'  And 
the  reason  follows  immediately,  why  we  should 
neither  extol,  envy,  or  be  offended  at  the  pros- 
perity of  the  ungodly,  because  the  power  of 
God  can  immediately  alter  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  his  creatures,  and  deal  with  them  as 
he  wills,  or  sees  proper,  in  an  instant,  hx  ra-x^f, 
(^oi-riYx  i  a  pleonasm,  to  express  the  swiftness,  of 
his  dealing.  He  can  suddenly  overturn  the 
high  estate  of  a  rich  sinner,  and  as  suddenly 
make  his  blessing  to  flourish  upon  the  godly. 
Ajid  thus  God  enriched  the  patriarchs,  Abra- 
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ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  for  their  piety,  with  the 
blessings  of  plenty  and  abundance,  which  the 
law  promised  to  the  faithful,  and  obedient. 

V'er.  y.3.  -Say  ko/,  H^'hat  projil  i.s  there  of  mtf 
service  ?  and  lehat  good  things  shall  1  have  here- 
aj/er?}  These  seem  to  be  the  words  of  a  ])oor 
man  in  despair,  pouring  forth  his  complaint  in 
some  such  melancholy  strain.  What  reason  is 
there  for  me  to  desire  to  live  ?  of  what  use  am 
I  in  life,  what  advantage  can  I  propose  by  a 
longer  stay,  or  what  hopes  have  1  of  bettering 
my  condition  ?  after  all  the  care  I  have  taken 
to  give  proofs  of  my  duty  and  faithfulness  to 
God,  and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  ser- 
vice, what  good  have  I  received  from  him  in 
return  ?  am  I  the  happier,  or  more  at  case  in 
my  condition  ?  have  1  received  any,  or  more 
comforts  from  his  liberality  than  others  on  that 
account  ?  In  the  like  strain  Job's  wife  tries  to 
subdue  his  integrity.  After  all  the  misfortunes 
which  are  come  upon  thee,  the  loss  of  thy 
goods  and  chddren,  wliich  with  such  pain  and 
danger  I  brought  forth,  and  which  is  a  visible 
token  of  iiis  displeasure,  the  fire  of  God  failing 
from  heaven,  dost  thou  still  retain  thy  in- 
tegrity, and  continue  to  serve  him  ?  what  more 
or  worse  can  he  do  to  you,  except  taking  away 
your  life,  as  a  return  for  all  your  fruitless  ser- 
vices ?  "  Curse  God  and  die."  The  speech  of 
Job's  wife  is  indeed  but  short  in  the  Englisii 
version  ;  but  the  curious,  by  consulting  the 
LXX  where  it  is  continued  to  a  great  length, 
may  see  enough  of  her  outrageous  temper. 
Tobit's  wife  too  insults  the  'goodness  of  her 
husband  in  the  like  sneering  manner.  Where 
are  thine  alms,  and  thy  righteous  deeds.  All 
thy  fine  hopes  and  expectations  are  plainly  van- 
ished, the  charities  which  you  have  exercised 
all  your  life,  profit  you  nothing  ;  they  have  not 
kept  you  from  blindness,  which  deprives  you 
of  all  comfort, — behold,  thou  and  all  thy  pi- 
ous  works  are  laughed  at,  and  every  one  is  sen- 
sible of,  and  makes  sport  with  thy  disgrace. — 
Imitate  not,  says  this  pious  writer,  such  idle 
persons  in  their  profane  talk,  entertain  no  such 
disrepectful  sentiments  of  God,  nor  dare  to  ut- 
ter any  evil  blasphemy  against  him,  or  to  mur- 
mur at  the  methods  of  his  providence.  He 
will  reward  your  service  and  faithfulness, 
when,  and  in  what  manner  he  sees  proper  ; 
and  if  in  this  life  you  fail  of  a  reward,  you 
may  be  assured  of  a  future,  and  better  recom- 

f)ence.     In  the  next  verse  we  have  a  rich  inso- 
ent  person  described,  triumphing  in  his  imagin- 
e<l  self-sufficiency,  as  above  the  reach  and  power 


of  fortune,  sporting  himseh'  in  the  luxury  of  pre- 
sent enjoyments,  and  quite  imlifFerent and  un- 
concerned about  what  may  haji'pen  to  him  here- 
after ;  like  the  worldling  described  in  the  Gos- 
pel, an  equal  monument  of  weakness,  and  folly. 

V^er.  9.5.  In  the  di//  a/'  prnsperif'j  there  /v  <»■ 
for  gel  fulness  of  qjfliclion,  and  in  the  daij  of  nfjiic- 
tion  there  is  no  more  remembrance  of  prosperitii .^ 
The  author  here  replies  to,  and  reproves  the 
faults  usually  attending  each  extreme.  Hn 
begins  with  the  last  first,  that  tlie  conduct  of 
the  conceited  rich  man  is  entirely  owing  to  his 
forgetfulness,  and  want  of  reflection  upon  the. 
uncertainty  of  all  human  happiness  and  great- 
ness, which  God  delights  to  overthrow  and 
confound,  when  men  afii-ct  to  be  independent, 
and  are  regardless  of  his  power  and  providence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  man  who  is  so 
dispirited  and  dejected  with  his  present  cala- 
mitous circumstances,  as  to  think  of  nolhinsr 
else,  forgets  how  things  were  with  him  former- 
ly, how  he  has  been  liitherto  sustained  by  the 
bounty  of  indulgent  heaven,  and  if  not  by  tlio 
bounty,  yet  with  necessaries,  such  as  were 
most  convenient  for  him.  As  if  the  present: 
cloud  which  hangs  over  him  could  never  be 
removed,  nor  Ids  sun  rise  again  in  glory,  he 
forgets  his  duty  of  patience  and  trust  in  God, 
and  that  it  is  an  easy  thinij  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  on  a  sudden  to  make  a  poor  man  rich  * 
or  if  he  does  not  do  it  instantly,  or  even  at  all, 
that  he  can  bless  his  latter  end,  vcr.  26.  and 
make  his  death  comfortable  ;  and,  because  he 
has  in  this  life  received  his  evil  things,  place 
him  with  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom.  The 
Vulgate  gives  this  by  way  of  advice,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remembrance,  "  In  die  bonorum  ne 
immemor  sis  malorum,  &  in  die  malorum  ne 
immemor  sis  bonorum  ;"  by  thus  prudently 
managing  the  two  different  states,  by  reflect- 
ing often  that  a  change  may  come,  we  shall 
avoid  pride,  and  not  sink  into  despair. 

Ver.  27.  The  affliction  of  an  hour  mulceth  m 
man  forget  pleasure.']  Nothing  shews  more  the 
vanity  of  worldly  pleasures,  than  the  shortness 
of  their  continuance,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
impression  made  by  them  ;  the  sense  of  them  is 
interrupted,  and  even  effaced  by  any  vexation 
of  the  mind,  or  present  indisposition  of  the  body. 
Any  acute  pain  or  disease  shall  make  us  disre- 
lish every  thing  about  us,  nor  will  the  anxiety 
be  relieved,  or  suspended  by  any  reflection  on 
past  delights,  or  present  amusements ;  even  the 
voice  of  melody  is  then  harsh  and  ungrateful. 
This  observation  is  equally  true,  applied  to  times 
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of  public  calamity,  when  diversions,  entertain- 
ments, and  the  usual  expressions  ot  joy  lose  all 
their  former  relish,  and  are  as  disagreeable  to  the 
inclination  of  all  serious  and  considerate  persons 
as  are  then  unseasonable  and  misbecoming.     It 
was  a  just  reply  of  the  Jewish  exiles,   to  those 
who  required  of  them  melody  in  their  heaviness, 
"  How  can  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land?"  Psal.  cxxxvii.  3,  4.     To  propose  scenes 
of  mirtJi  of  any  kind,  to  persons  in  a  state  of 
trouble,  whether  in  captivity,  or  mourning  some 
domestic  evil  and  misfortune,   is  impertinence, 
insult,   cruelty  ;  or  the  meaning  may  be  in  a 
moral  sense,  that  men  are  apt,   when  evils  and 
calamities  are  npon  them,  and  they   lie   under 
the  smart  of  present  sufferings,  ungratefully  to 
overlook  past  instances  of  the  Divine  goodness 
to  them,  and  not  to  reflect  on   former  mercies 
and  blessings,  with  that  gratitude  and  thankful- 
ness which  they  ought.     Agreeably  Seneca  says, 
"  Hoc  habet  inter  reliqua  mala  dolof,  quod  non 
supervacuus  lantum,  sed  &  ingratus  est."  Epist. 
99.  Some,  and  particularly  Calmet,  undei'stand 
by  the  hour  of  n/fUction,  the  hour  of  death,  which 
so  absolutely  effaces  all  that  the  world  has  in  it 
which  is  charming  and  inviting,  that  one  in  those 
melancholy  circumstances  cannot  in  the  least 
attend  to  any   of  its  pleasures,  or  allurements. 
The  dying  person  is  insensible  of  all  that  passes ; 
every  thing  before  him  is  mist  and  darkness,  and 
the  thought  of  former  delights  and  regalements, 
either  pleases  him  not  at  all;  or,  if  he  has  been 
intemperate  in  the  use  of  them,  fills  his  soul  with 
cutting  remorse  at  the  remembrance  of  them, 
and  a  lively  apprehension  of  misery  on  that  ac- 
count.    This  sense  seems  favoured  by  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  In  his  end  his  deeds  shall  be 
discovered,  i.  e.  while  a  man  is  alive  he  may  act 
under  a  disguise,  or  envy  may  detract  from  him^ 
or  malice  blacken  him  ;  in  death  only  we  truly 
view  and  judge  of  the  man  ;    their  respective 
works  discover  then  both  the  good  and  bad  man, 
and  follow  them  accordingly.     Mess,   of  Port 
Royal  understand  the  place  also  in  this  latter 
sense,  and  have  this  beautit'ul  reflection  upon  it : 
"  The  prospect  of  death  is  a  most  necessary  and 
useful  admonition  to  the  living ;  it  is  that  which 
forces  men  at  length  in  some  sort  to  despise  the 
world,  and  to  prepare  fgj  a  belter.  The  last  hour 
expels  all  those  clouds  which  darkened  and  in- 
tercepted the  soul ;  it  represents  to  a  man  in  a 
moment  all  the  folly  and  vanity  of  his  life  past, 
and  convinces  him  of  the  extravagance  of  his 
desires,  the  deceit  of  his  pleasures,   and  the  no- 
thingness of  worldly  hopes.     It  is  the  view  of 


this  only,  that  gives  a  man  a  right  sense  of 
things,  and  enables  him  to  form  u  true  judg- 
ment of  himself,  and  his  state,  persuades  him  in 
time  to  provide  for  his  future  safety,  and  pro- 
perly to  bid  adieu  to  the  world,  before  he  iS' 
forced  to  leave  it." 

Ver.  28.  Judge  none  b!esscd  hefure  his  death, 
for  a  m  nshull  be  kmncnin  h/schih/ren.^  St  Chry- 
sostom  very  highly  commends  the  son  of  Sirach 
for  this  fine  reflection,  in  terms  of  great  honour 
and  respect,  Hom.   li.  in  S.  Eustath.  Antioch. 
which  he  expatiates  upon  after    his    oratorical 
manner.     The  ancient  sages,  upon  the  view  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness,  have  been 
almost  unanimous  in  subscribing  to  this  apho- 
rism, that  none  can  be  pronounced  happy  be- 
fore his  death  ;  for  the  most  glorious  and  happy 
life  may  be  blemished  by  the  concluding  stroke, 
and  the  last  period  may  sully  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  all  that  went  before.  This  truth  Croesus, 
when  his  boasted  happiness  was  near  expiring, 
by  the  prospect  of  a   miserable  death,  was  at 
length    sensible  of,  and  acknowledged  before 
Cyrus  the  justness  of  Solon's  judgment,  who, 
from  a  sense  of  the  frailty  of  human  greatness, 
had  pronounced,  that  a  man's  happiness  could 
only  be  determined  truly  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  death.     This  writer  rests  the  verdict  of  a 
man's  happiness  upon  the  condition  of  his  chil- 
dren, their  state,  and  circumstances  in  the  world, 
and  especially  their  good  or  evil  disposition,  and 
moral  conduct  in  life ;  for  the  judgment  of  a 
man's  felicity  is  not  always  to  be  taken  singly 
from  himself;  if  his  children  are  unsuccessful, 
and  come  to  misfortunes,  or,  which  is  worse,  if 
they  prove  extravagant  and  vicious,  we  account 
such  a  father  truly  unhappy,  and  his  grave,  to 
which  their  evil  conduct  will  the  sooner  hasten 
him,  to  be  strewed  with  disgrace  and  sorrow. 
When  degenerate  and  unworthy  sons  succeed 
to  a  father  of  distinguished  merit  and  character, 
and  by  their  misconduct  or  weakness  sully  the 
great  name  of  their  ancestors,  the  world  sympa- 
thizes, and  weeps  over  the  monuments  of  their 
great  progenitors,  and  is  convinced,  that  misery 
and  unhappiness  can  overtake  a  man  even  in  his 
grave.     When  parents  have  taken  all  the  care 
they  can  about  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  to  give  them,  as  it  were,  a  second  birth  by 
the  nurture  of  their  souls,  it  must  doubtless  be 
an  uncommon  ailliction  to  ll>em,  if,  instead  of 
answering  their   hopes  and  expectations,  their 
name  and  family  is  dishonoured  by   their  evil 
conduct ;  especially  as  the  world  is  generally  so 
ill-natured,  as  to  ascribe  the  miscarriage  of  chil- 
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dren  to  the  negligence  of  their  parents,  and  to 
suspect  even  their  virtue  on  thf^i,  account.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  St  Ambrose  upon 
the  place,  "  Unusquisque  in  novissimis  suis  ag- 
noscitur,  &  in  fiHis  suis  aestimatur,  si  bene  filios 
suos  inslituit,  &  disciphnis  competentibus  eru- 
divit  ;  si  quidem  ad  negligentiam  Patris  refer- 
tiir  dissolutio  filiorum."  De  bono  Mortis,  c.  viii. 
Many  are  the  instances,  both  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  of  children  degenerating  trom  the 
virtue  and  probity  of  ancestors  peculiarly  emi- 
nent in  their  generations,  and  thereby  disturbing 
their  domestic  peace,  and  making  their  exit  less 
glorious  and  comfortable.  That  Moses  died 
upon  mount  Nebo,  in  the  sight  of  Canaan,  was 
not  so  great  a  trial,  as  that  his  sons  were  un- 
wortliy  to  succeed  him  in  the  priesthood  ;  and 
that  Eli's  children  proved  so  corrupt,  such  sons 
of  Belial,  as  to  know  not  the  Lord,  and  to  be  set 
aside  from  officiating  before  him  for  their  un- 
worthiness,  was  a  great  allay  to  his  honour  and 
comfort.  The  like  may  be  said  of  Solomon, 
whose  glory  and  happiness  was  much  suUied  by 
the  evil  conduct  of  Rehoboam,  as  Hezckiah's 
tame  was  by  that  of  his  son  Manasses.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  the  reputation  of  the  brave  Ger- 
manicus  was  eclipsed  by  the  succession  of  an  in- 
famous Caligula  ;  and  Commodus,  the  unworthy 
son  of  the  wise  Antoninus,  gave  a  check  to  the 
great  name  of  his  father.  These  instances  are 
sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  measure  of  our  hap- 
piness is  not  always  to  be  taken  from  ourselves, 
but  from  oar  descendants  and  relations ;  and  he- 
that  is  cursed  in  his  children,  however  other 
things  may  favour  him,  cannot  be  reckoned 
among. the  fortunate.  But  neither  the  ancient 
philosophers,  nor  even  this  writer  have  carried 
this  matter  far  enough ;  in  the  delivery  of  this 
maxim,  they  considered  only  the  present  life, 
and  pronounced  that  one  could  not  congratulaffe 
a  person  upon  a  complete  happiness  before  his 
death,  because  so  many  accidents  might  happen 
to  him,  or  to  his  children  which  would  give  him 
uneasiness ;  but  take  this  maxim  in  a  more  ex- 
tended view,  and  apply  it  to  another  life,  and 
then  both  the  sense  and  prospect  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  ;  for  Scripture  acquaints  us,  that  the 
happiness  of  a  good  man  begms,  properly  speak- 
ing, at  his  death  ;  till  that  time  he  is  subject, 
and  perhaps  more  exposed  to  injuries  than  others, 
and  from  the  frail  condition  of  his  nature  liable 
to  fall  into  sin,  especially  as  the  artifice  of  the 
devil  is  principally  levelled  against  every  good 
man,  to  seduce  him,  if  possible,  from  his  duty, 
and  to  leave  that  good  way  which  he  so  long 


hopefully  went  on  in ;  but  when  once  he  has 
finished  his  course,  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
come  oflT  conqueror,  we  can  then  pronounce  him 
completely  safe  and  happy,  he  enters  upon  his 
rest,  a  state  of  present  comfort  and  security,  and 
when  the  sensual  man's  happiness  ends,  his  be- 
gins. 

Ver.  30.  Like  as  a  parf ridge  taken,  and  kept  m ' 
a  cage,  so  is  tJit  heart  oj' t he  proud. "[  •ui^li^  &nf£UT«c 
ir  xaflocKM,  i.e.  as  a  tame  partridge  kept  in  a 
cage,  by  its  arts,  decoys  others  of  the  like  kind 
into  the  nets  spread  for  them,  and  then  prides 
itself  over  them,  so  the  proud  man  watches  for 
another's  fall,  and  insults  over  him  in  his  mis- 
fortune. Bochart  understands  the  passage  in 
this  sense,  "  Hominem  superbum,  altero  in 
ruinam  irapulso,  sic  in  ilium  insultare,  quomo- 
do  Perdix  venator,  seu  cicer  in  cavea,  sui  ge- 
neris aves,  quas  suis  artibus  in  laqucum  in- 
duxit.  Hicroz.  L.  i.  ch.  xiii.  P.  2da.  Pliny 
and  Aristotle  both  take  notice  of  the  game-par- 
tridge, and  of  its  cunning  to  entice  others;  the 
latter  calls  it,  zri^l^  ^nfiJjyK,  as  this  writer  does. 
Hist.  Anim.  L.  ix.  c.  8.  Plin.  L.  X'.  c.  33.  Sfc 
Austin  observes,  that  the  other  partridges  are 
taken  by  their  eagerness  to  fight  with  tliat  in 
the  cage.  Cont.  Faust.  The  proud  man  here 
is  the  same  with  the  deceitful  one,  mentioned 
in  the  former  verse,  and  means  a  false  friend 
who  intrudes  upon  families  with  an  air  of  con- 
fiilcnce  and  respect,  but  his  design  only  is,  out 
of  an  ill-natured  curiosity,  to  pry  into  their  se- 
crets, and  to  expose  them,  "  Scire  vekint  se- 
creta  domus,  atque  inde  timcri."  G'rotiuK 
thinks  vrrtfrifoitv,  a  corrupt  reading,  and  puts 
instead  of  it  i;Vtf^/a\v,  i.  e.  pojidi,  which  in- 
deed seems  more  agreeable  to  the  context. 

A'er.  31.  And  in  things  xvorthif  praise,  idll  latf 
blame  upon  thee.'^  Most  editions  have  ir  m'iQ 
aifiliKoTf,  but, the  true  reading  is  either  aimoif, 
which  our  translators  follow,  or  ai^\loi(,  which 
the  V^ulgate  favours,  "  £t  in  electts  iniponit 
maculam,"  i.  e.  he  will  spy  out  some  fault,  or 
lay  something  to  the  charge  of  the  elect  ;  the 
best,  and  most  innocent  persons  cannot  escape 
him  :  for  this  is  applicable  to  persons,  as  well 
as  things,  (175/  being  generally  omitted)  though, 
our  version  renders  otherwise. 

Vei".  3\.  lieceive  a  stranger  into  thtj  house,  and 
he  vaill  disturlj  thee,  and  turn  thee  out  uj  thine 
uti'n.'\  dirxKhoj iidcei  at  ix  raii  ii/ay  uv,  either  Out  of ' 
thine  own  house,  or,  thy  goods  and  possessions. . 
in  this  latter  sense,  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  "  A- 
balienabit  te  a  tuis  propriis;"  and  the  Tigu- 
rin  version,  "   Cum  pertftrbatione  subvertet^ , 
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exuctqiie  te  tnis  posscssionibus  ;  Wfi4fl  «  « 
Tnja-xaK  is  b;Hlly  v^ndered  by  the  Vulgate, 
"  Subvcitct  tc  in  t^rbii>e."  The  meaning  ra- 
ther is,  lie  will  overturn  your  house,  and  dis- 
tract the  peace  of  it,  u  Ta;«x«'^f,  by  the  dibtur- 
i)auces  which  he  will  occasion.  The  sense  is 
the  same  with  ver.  29.  One  cannot  but  ob- 
serve a  remarkable  paronomasia  in  the  words 
itci'nijot  aKKir^ior, — jj  aTaKAotf/iiir^  «.  Instances  of 
thia,  besides  those  which  occur  in  private  life 
daily,  are  Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
receiving  Jugurtha  into  his  familiarity,  and 
house,  occasioned  such  disturbances,  as  to 
prove  his  ruin.  The  like  may  be  observed  of 
Menelaus  entertaining  Paris,  who,  in  return, 
stole  his  fair  wife  Helen,  and  kindled  thereby 
the  long  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans. Herod  too,  coming  into  the  family  of 
Hyrcanus,  by  the  marriage  of  Mariamne,  seiz- 
ed their  kingdom,  and  was  the  ruin  of  the  x\s- 
monean  race.     See  his  life,  in  Josephus. 

C  H  A  P.    XII. 

"TI^HEN  thou  xcilt  do  good,  know  to  whom  thort  dost 
it,  so  shah  thou  be  thanked  for  thij  benefits.^ 
This  is  a  consequence  of  the  last  verse  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  wherein  we  are  advised  not  to  re- 
ceive a  stranger  into  our  house,  for  often,  without 
knowing  it,  one  admits  a  worthless,  treacher- 
ous, designing  person,  who  will  either  pry  in- 
to, and  discover  the  secrets  of  the  family,  or 
may  attempt  improper,  or  indecent  liberties  in 
it,  and  thereby  give  much  trouble,  and  occa- 
sion great  disturbance.  The  advice  here  in 
general  is,  to  make  a  prudent  choice  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  do  the  favour  of  an  entertain- 
ment, or  other  good  turn,  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  obliging  worthy  objects,  and  such 
as  will  have  the  gratitude  to  thank  us  for  our 
kindness,  and  the  ingenuity  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation  :  Or  the  direction  here  may  be, 
that  when  there  is  a  contest  about  disposing  of 
a  post  of  some  trust  and  consequence,  or  of  a 
gift  and  benefaction  of  value  and  worth;  and 
there  are  many  candidates  for  the  same  place  or 
favour,  in  such  a  competition  to  deliberate  on 
the  merit  of  each,  and  prefer  one  that  is  most 
worthy,  or  has  most  need,  to  one  that  is  less 
so,  or  has  less  occasion.  Or  if  this  is  extended 
to  charity,  as  it  is  most  commonly  understood, 
and  which  the  context  seems  to  favour,  it  then 
points  out  the  great  discernment  and  caution, 
which  is  necessary  to  be  used,  to  know  who  are 
real  and  proper  objects.     The  direction  does 


not  seem  to  Include  common  and  daily  chari- 
ties, which  offer  themselves  continually  almost 
from  every  quarter,  wherein  one  need  not  be  so 
scrupulous  as  to  examine  strictly  into  the  me- 
rit, or  the  particular  wants  and  circumstances 
of  all    that  apply   to    us,    lest    if  we  are    too 
nice    and  exact   in  our  enquiry,  we  lose  fre- 
quent opportunities  cf  exercising  our  liberali- 
ty, and  being  too  wary  in  the  distribution  of 
our  alms,   draw  upon  ourselves  the  murmurs 
and  curses  of  the  poor;  but  rather  to  be  in- 
quisitive after,  and  assist  distressed  merit,  or 
persecuted  piety,  such  as  are  come  to  poverty, 
not  through  their  own  fault  or  idleness,  as  is 
the  case  of  such  as  make  a  trade  of  begging; 
but   unfortunate    persons,   unhappily  reduced 
through   some   sudden    calamity  or   accident, 
modestly   concealing  their  misfortunes,  or   si- 
lently declaring  their  wants  by  a  sad  expres- 
sive countenance  ;  or  such  as  suffer  for  righte- 
ousness sake,  and  are  in    bonds  and  afflictions 
for  the  testimony  of  the  truth.     It  is  of  cha- 
rity done  to  such  wortiiy  objects  as  these,  we 
are  to  understand  our  Saviour  when   he  says, 
Iicasan  hungred,  and  i/e gave  me  meat;  and  "  Not 
to  imitate,  (says  St  Jerom,)  the  custom  of  ma- 
ny in  the  world,  who  are  unwilling  to  distri-. 
bute  to  the  necessities  of  the   saints,  and  are 
regardless  of  the  real  wants  of  their  poor  neigh- 
bours, and  yet  lavish  away   the  superfluity  of 
their  money,  which  would  make  many  distress- 
ed families  happy,  upon  entertainments  and  di- 
versions. 

Ver.  3.  There  can  no  good  come  to  Mm 
that  is  ahai/s  occupied  in  evd,  nor  to  him  t/iat 
giveth  no  alms.']  This  does  not  seem  rightly 
translated.  By  the  disjunction  it  looks  as  if 
two  different  persons  were  here  spoken  of, 
whereas  the  fate  only  of  the  uncharitable  sin- 
nir  is  hinted  at.  The  sense  is,  that  the  sinner 
who  giveth  no  alms,  cannot  expect  to  be  for- 
given, charity  being  an  appointed  means  of 
procuring  God's  favour  and  reconciliation,  and 
an  atonement  that  will  be  accepted  tor  the  mul- 
titude of  sins.  And  so  the  Vulgate  seems  to 
take  it,  "  Non  est  ei  bene,  qui  assiduus  est  ii> 
malis, &  Eleemosynas  non  danti."  Alms-giv- 
ing was  accounted  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  one 
of  the  essential  parts  of  their  religion  ;  and  the 
rabbins  call  it,  as  well  as  the  sacred  writers, 
by  the  name  of  righteousness.  As  by  this 
merciful  appointment,  God  has  shewed  his  ten- 
der regard  for  even  the  meanest  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  the  Jewish  synagogue   was  very  care- 
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fill  to  execute  the  orders  of  God  in  this  respect. 
We  learn  from  their  writers,  that  in  every  sy- 
nagogue there  were  two  treasury  cliests,  one 
for  poor  strangers,  and  the  other  for  their  own 
poor.  Those  that  were  charitably  inclined, 
put  their  alms  iiico  these  chests,  at  their  com- 
ing into  tlie  synagogue  to  pray,  thereby  to  re- 
commend their  devotions,  and  forward  thei  ho- 
ly work  they  met  about.  Upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  times,  and  cases  of  calamity 
called  for  it,  they  made  collections,  upon  which 
occasions  the  ruler  of  the  Synagogue  gave  or- 
ders to  ask  every  body  for  their  charity.  And 
tlie  primitive  Christians  were  so  exemplary  for 
their  charity,  that  no  beggars  were  seen  among 
them,  nor  did  they  extend  their  benevolence 
to  their  own  poor  only,  but  even  to  those  of 
their  enemies  ;  which  behaviour  was  so  affect- 
ing, that  even  Julian  the  apostate  proposed  it 
as  a  pattern  to  his  own  subjects.  Sozom.  Eccl. 
Hist.  L.  V.  c.  16.     Just.  Mart.  Apol.  9. 

Ver.  4,  5.   Give  /o  tfie  ^odlif  man,  and  lief p  not 
a  sinner  ;  do  vccll  unto  him  that  is  (oisbj,  hut  give 
nut  to  the  ungodli/,  &;€.']     'I'lie  former  part  is  re- 
peated, ver.  7.  not  by  any    mistake,  but  to  in- 
culcate, probably,  that  in  the  distribution  of  our 
charity,  we  must  make  a  distinction  of  the  per- 
sons, or  objects  on  whom  we  bestow  it.      fhc 
godly,  and  lowly  man,  (for  they  are  equivalent 
terms  in  Scripture,)  as  most  deserving  of  our 
help,  13  most  entitled  to  St ;  and  we   have  this 
farther  comfort  and    encouragement,    that    he 
will  not  abuse  our  kindness,  but  be  thankful  to 
Its  for  all  the  good  offices  which   he  receives, 
and  to  God  for  every   benefactor  he  raises  him 
tip.     lint  tlie  sirther  will   be   so  far  from  mak- 
ing any  acknowledgment  of  our  kindness,  or 
indeed  any  good  use  of  it,  that  probSbly  he 
may  strengthen  himself  in  his  wickedness  there- 
by, or  abuse  our  kindness,  and  apply  the  means 
afforded  him,  toour  prejudice  and  disadvantage 
And  therefore  in  the  following  pari  of  the  verse 
the  advice  is,  "  Hold  back  tliy  bread,  lest  he 
overmatch    thee    thereby."      "  Prohibe  panes 
illi    dari,"  Vulg.     Which  not   only  seems  to 
mean,  that  we  should   not  support  the  sinner,^ 
or  any  worthless  object  in  his  indigence,  as  we 
do  others  in  the   same  condition,  but  that  we 
should  discourage  others  from  being  kind  to 
him,  acfpiaint  such  as  are  strangers  to  him  with 
his  character,  and  how  unworthy  he  is  of  their 
favour  and  charity,  and  not  suffer  one  of  so 
little  worth    to  receive   what  others  want   as 
much,  and  deserve  much  better.     From  hence, 
it  appears,  that  the  duty  of  alms-giving,  as  it 


was  enjoined  and  practised  in  the  times  of  this 
writer,  was  more  restrained,  than  under  the 
gospel.  For  under  the  latter,  every  j)crson, 
though  he  be  as  odious  to  us  as  a  Jew  to  a  Sa- 
maritan, is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  and  as 
such,  to  be  relieved  by  us  ;  nor  are  our  good 
offices  and  kindness  to  be  refused  even  unto 
sinners,  as  the  merit  of  persons  is  to  be  no  rule 
of  our  charity,  and  the  doing  acts  of  benevo- 
lence to  those  that  least  deserve  it,  is  the  very 
method  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  such,  is 
recommended  in  Scripture  to  our  imitation.  1 
sliall  only  ob-erve  that  the  construction  of  the 
Greek  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i5th  verse, «  craw 
ayaferc  o'f  ct'v  o-(//^(r>!f  oL-jra  is  Very  singular,  but  a- 
greeable  to  the  Attic  dialect.  There  are  several 
instances  of  this  Syntax  in  the  New  Testament, 
see  Mark  xiii,  I9.  .Joim  ii.  22.  iv.  50.  1  Cor. 
vi.  19.  But  Epiu-s.  ii.  10.  xVS-lAf  ec  X^js-u  'im'i  (ti- 
i^yoi;  ayaSa/'f,    «/f   •a^otdciljjta.^ii/   o   @i6(,  k,    t.  h.  COmeS 

nearest  this  passage.  .See  more  instances,  Glass. 
Fhilol.  Sac.  L.  iii.  de  pronomine. 

Ver.  6.  For  the  Alost  high  hateth  sinners, — 
and  keepeth  them  against  the  mightij  daif  of  their 
punishment.']  This  last  sentence  is  omitted  ia 
the  Vatican  edition.  The  Vulgate  transposes 
it,  and  joins  it  to  the  end  of  the  4th  verse,  ren- 
dering, "  Custodiens  eos  in  diem  vindictae," 
without  the  epithet.  The  mighty  day  of  pu- 
nishment is  equivalent  to  n'^ffa  tfi^iai;,  2  Pet.  ii. 
9.  iii.  7;  i  John  vi.  17.  and  to  x^hif  /xiyiKn;. 
tif^i^ttc,  Jude  6.  TnjiHT^a/,  and  fvxarlij^ixi  among 
the  Greeks,,  answer  to  rescrvuri  and  custodiri  a- 
mong  the  Latins,  and  are  all  of  them  elegantly 
used  of  delinquents  reserved  and  secured  for  fu- 
ture punishment.  Thus,  Prov.  xvi.  4.  fuKaiti- 
lai  i  dai,Cyi(  a;  lifxifixr  Kanrir,  an  expression  similar  tOr 
that  of  this  writer.  See  also  Acts  xxv.  2W 
Ovid,  too,  has  "  Poenae  crucianda  reservor."    ., 

Ver.  10.  Never  trust  thy  enemij.']  Neither 
thy  present  nor  quondam  enemy,  because  he  will 
not  soon  forget  former  injuries  received,  but  will 
revenge  himself  when  opportunity  offers.  No- 
thing is  more  rare  than  a  solid  and  lasting  re- 
conciliation, according  to  that  of  Horace, 

Male  sarta 
Gratia  nequaquam  coit,  ^  rescihdittir. 

Epist.  L.  i.  Ep.  Si. 

He  that  is  hurt  and  injured,  with  difficulty  for- 
gets it ;  and  he  that  has  done  the  Wrong  cannot, 
easily  persuade  himself  that  the  other  has  forgot 
it,  so  always  suspects  him.  He  hates  him,  be- 
cause the  injured  person  is  a  constant  reproach 
to  him  whenever  he  meets  or  thinks  of  him-; 
and  imagining  hira  to  resent  the  first  injury,  is. 
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} 
always  ready  to  return  a  second 
excellently  described  this, 

Forgiveness  to  the  injur' d  does  belong. 

But  they  ne^er  pardon  tvho  have  done  the  wrong. 

Ibid.  For,  like  as  iron  rusteth,  so  is  his  wic- 
kedness.] The  ancients  speaking  of  envy,  ma- 
lice, and  hatred,  often  make  use  of  the  compa- 
rison of  the  rust  to  display  their  ill  effects. 
Thus  Horace, 

— Hie  nigra  succus  loliginis,  hac  est 
Mrug»  mera.  L.  i.  Serm. 

And  Martial, 

Nimiaque  artigine  captus 

Allatras  omneniy  quod  tibi  cunque  datum  est 
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their  mercy  by  too  great  a  freedom  and  open- 
hcartedness.  Even  among  our  confessed  friends 
all  are  not  intimates,  nor  have  we  the  same  con- 
fidence in,  or  equal  reliance  upon  all;  we 
know  and  can  judge  how  far  each  may  be 
trusted  and  depended  on,  and  deserves  to  have 
a  greater  or  less  share  in  our  esteem  and  confi- 
dence :  And  with  respect  to  our  enemies,  pru- 
dence does  not  certainly  require  less  care  and 
circumspection  to  be  observed,  whose  pretended 
friendship  is  only  for  their  own  advantage.  Ec- 
clesiastical history  furnishes  us  with  nfany  in- 
stances of  saints  and  holy  fathers,  who  being 
upright,  and  well  meaning  themselves,  and  sus- 


(cramentum  in  the  Vulgate),  though  you  take 
never  so  much  pains  to  rub  it  clean  and  polish 
it,  will  quickly  again  contract  a  green  rust ;  so 
an  enemy,  though  seemingly  reconciled,  will 
hide  his  evil  dispositions  and  lurking  intention 
for  a  time,  but  will  sooner  or  later  return  to  his 
old  rancour  and  wickedness ;  for  though  he 
knows  how  to  dissemble  to  advantage,  yet  the 
root  of  malice  and  bitterness  being  still  in  him, 
^it  will  be  sure  to  put  forth. 


Ver.  II.    Though  he  humble  himself. 


and  go 


The  sense  is,  that  as  brass  (Xa>.xif  in  the  Greek,    P^ctmg  no  harm  from  others'  affected  civility, 

"^ye  been  deceived,  imposed  upon,  and  almost 
ruined,  by  the  artifice  of  false  and  designing 
friends.  Such  was  Greg.  Nazianzen,  whom 
Maximus,  the  cynic  philosopher,  having  gained 
upon  by  his  complaisance,  address,  and  insinua- 
tion, the  use  this  subtle  impostor  made  of  the 
friendship  indulged  him,  was  to  decry  his  pa- 
tron and  master  secretly,  to  set  himself  upas  his 
rival,  and  to  endeavour  to  dispossess  hjm  of  his 
bishoprick;  concealing  his  ambitious  design 
under  the  deceitful  veil  of  being  his  disciple 
and  admirer.  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
296-7.  This  instance  shews  us  the  justness  of 
our  author's  observation  in  this  and  the 'follow- 
ing verse,  to  take  good  heed  and  beware  of  such 
intriguing  persons,  whose  friendship  is  self-in- 
terest, and  their  familiarity  a  view  only  to  their 
own  gain  or  promotion  ;  who,  however  hum- 
ble  they  appear,  mean  to  stand  up  in  thy  place, 
to  stand  upon  thy  office  or  dignity,  t,',k  xaS^'^far 
ff«,  and  hope  to  rise  by  thy  fall. 

Ibid.  Thou  shalt  he  unto  him,  as  if  thou 
hadst  wiped  «  looking-glass,  and  thou  shalt  knoxo 
that  his  rust  hath  not  been  altogether  xciped  a- 
K-«//.]  'I'he  Vulg.  and  Jerom's  bible  wholly 
omit  this.     The  present  reading  of  the  Greek, 

yyuTyi  en  VK  a;  Tihcf  Kol'liaui,    secms    to    be   corrupt, 

and  yet  it  is  in  all  the  editions  :  I  would  either- 
read  cixxVu7i,  or  with  Grotius,  tjcxa^trj,  "  Coo-, 
nobccs  non  esse  plane  emaculatum."  And 
thus  Tacitus,  "  Cavendos  esse  flagitiis  comma- 
culatos."  Annal.  I.  vi.  This  writer  here  al- 
ludes to  mirrors  of  metal,  generally  of  brass, 
which  were  used  in  ancient  times,  of  some  of 
wliich  was  the  laver  of  brass  made,  Exnd. 
xxxviii.  S.  The  nature  of  these  is  such,  that 
when  once  the  rust  has  eat  ituo  them,  thono-h 
they  are  wiped  carefully,  and  all  endeavours 
used  to  remove  ir,  it  will  be  perpetually  return- 
ing, and  sometimes  is  confirmed  to  that  degree, 


crouching,  yet  take  good  heed,  and  bexcare  of 
him.]  i.  e.  Such  a  designing  person  will  put  on 
a  friendly  appearance,  will  look  humbly,  and 
act  submissively,  that  the  person  on  whom  he 
intends  to  seize  and  vent  his  malice  may  lie 
more  open  to  his  premeditated  assault.  He  is 
therefore  the  more  to  be  suspected  for  this  piece 
of  artifice,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  concealing 
some  design  of  mischief,  under  such  a  cringing 
behaviour  ;  he  only  waits  an  opportunity  when 
•he  may  be  revenged  more  securely,  and  injure 
•you  most  eflectually,  for  the  disagreeable  sub- 
missions he  has  been  obliged  to  so  much  against 
his  inchnation.  The  Psalmist  describes  such  a 
designing  and  dangerous  person  in  the  selfsame 
terms,  "  He  falleth  down  and  humbleth  him- 
self, that  the  poor  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
captains,"  Psal.  x.  11.  Nor  is  such  a  prudent 
caution  inconsistent  with  the  behaviour  required 
towards  enemies,  even  under  the  gospel.  For, 
though  we  are  commanded  to  love  them,  yet 
are  wc  not  commanded  to  make  them  our  confi- 
dents ;  though  it  condemns  hatred,  and  return- 
ing evil  for  evil,  yet  it  allows  a  prpper  cure,  and 
reasonable  distrust  of  such  as  we  know  bear  us  no 
goodwill.  For  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
not  injuring,  or  even  being  ready  to  assist  them, 
and  the  putting  ourselves  in  their  power,  and 
making  them  our  bosom  friends,  and  lying  at 
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that  it  can  never  be  gotten  out,  and  quite 
spoils  the  polish  of  the  minor,  .and  by  that 
means  renders  it  useless.  Such  is  tlie  conceal- 
ed hatred  of  a  false  friend,  reconciled  only  in 
app' arance  ;  his  resentment,  which  is  firmly  ri- 
vetted,  will  soon  breakout  ajriin,  and  you  will 
j^rceive  and  experience  his  old  rancour. 

Ver.  13.  PV/io  zci^l  pitij  a  cli'irmci  that  is  bitten 
with  a  serpent,  or  any  such  as  coine  nigh  wild 
beasts ?'\  ^n^U  May  either  mean  wild  beasts 
in  general,  or  serpents  and  vipers,  and  such 
like  venomous  creatures.  There  were  a  sort  of 
physicians  among  the  Hebrews,  Calmet  calls 
them  enchanters,  who  took  upon  them  to  charm 
serpents,  and  hinder  them  from  stinging,  or 
to  cure  those  that  were  stung  by  enchantments 
and  spells.  It  does  not  appear  there  was  an- 
ciently any  medicine  invented  or  found  out, 
for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  a  venomous  animal, 
such  as  modern  times  have  discovered  ;  and 
therefore  these  enchanters  often  failed  of  suc- 
cess, and  their  pretended  charms  proved  ineffec- 
tual. They  were,  notwithstanding  their  boast- 
ed spells,  sometimes  bit  by  them  themselves, 
and  lost  their  life  by  their  poison.  .Jeremiah 
alludes  to  these  noxious  creatures,  and  tlie  sup- 
posed cure  by  spells,  when  he  says,  "  I  will 
send  serjients,  and  cockatrices  among  you, 
which  will  not  be  charmed,"  viii.  17.  as  does 
the  Fsalmist,  who  describes  the  adder,  as  some- 
times stopping  her  ears,  and  refusing  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  though  he  charmed 
never  so  wisely,  Psal.  Iviii.  4,  5.  The  sense  of 
the  author  in  this  passage  either  is,  that  the 
keeping  company  with  sinners,  is  contracting 
a  certain  infection,  and  sucking  in  a  deadly 
poison ;  that  they  are  like  so  many  wild  beasts 
slaying  the  souls  of  men  ;  that  persons  warned 
of  the  danger  of  such  evil  communication,  who 
will  notwithstanding  associate  with  them,  and 
run  into  mischief,  fall  unpitied,  and  may  thank 
themselves  for  their  ruin  :  or,  from  the  con- 
text we  may  suppose  the  meaning  rather  to  be, 
That  as  one  does  not  pity  those  who  boast  of 
their  skill  to  charm  serpents,  and  have  the  rash- 
ness often  to  handle  them,  if  they  are  at  last 
bitten  by  them,  because  they  voluntarily  run 
into  such  danger,  and  vainly  thought  to  escape 
that  harm  by  art,  which  St  Paul  once  did  by 
miracle  ;  So  neither  is  any  pity  due  to  one 
who  trusts  to  a  seeming  and  false  friend,  one 
suddenly  taken  into  favour,  frouj  an  inveterate 
enemy,  a  person  tliat  one  knows  not  thorough- 
ly, or  has  reason  to  know  by  past  exjierience 
too  well,  ever  to  expect  any  good  from  him 
for  the  future;  to  adept  such  a  one,  upon 


whom  so  little  dependance  can  be  fixed,  either 
as  a  companion  or  friend,  is  courting  danger, 
and  betraying  one's  own  safety, 

Ver.  16.  An  enemif  speaketh  sxiieethj  with  his 
lips.,  but  in  his  heart  he  imngineth  how  to  throw 
thee  into  a  pit ;  he  zoill  weep  with  his  eijes,  but  if 
he  find  opjinrtunitii,  will  md  be  satisfied  with  blood.  ] 
This  is  a  fine  descripflon  of  the  fawning  para- 
site, who  flattereth  with  his  lips,  but  imagineth 
mischief  in  his  heart.  The  l*salmist  describes 
such,  when  hesays,  "  Tiiey  give  good  words  with 
their  lips,  but  dissemble  in  their  double  heart." 
They  have  money  upon  then'  tongue,  and  the 
poison  of  asps  under  it,  which  Plautus  well  ex- 
presses. 

In  melle  linguit  sunt  sitJ  atqut  orationes 
Lacteque  :  corda  felU  sunt  sita,  atque  acerbo  aceta. 

In  Trucul. 

Believe  therefore  neither  their  words,  looks,  nor 
even  their  tears,  they  are  false  and  designing, 
the  tears  of  a  crocodile,  who  aims  to  devour  its 
prey  the  next  moment,  "  Nulla?  sunt  majores, 
periculosiore.sque  insidiac,  quam  qu;E  sub  no- 
mine amicitise,  &  officii  simulatione  occultan- 
tur,"  says  Cicero.  It  was  by  her  false  tears 
tiiat  Sampson's  wife  deceived  him,  and  got 
from  him  the  secret  of  the  riddle,  and,  through 
her  deceit,  "  unto  the  strong  came  forth  bit- 
terness:"  and  by  the  same  artifice  Dalilah  stole 
the  intelligence  from  him  wherein  his  mighty 
strength  lay.  Against  such  sort  of  deceivers, 
who  have  the  art  of  moving  by  their  tears,  O- 
vid  gives  this  caution. 

Neve  Puellarum  lachrymis  tnoveare,  caveto  ; 

Utjlerent,  oculos  erudiere  suos.     De  Remed.  Amor. 

Tt  was  thus  that  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 
slew  all  those  Jews  that  were  marchmg  to  joia 
Gedaliah,  by  going  out  in  a  frientlly  manner  to 
meet  them,  by  discoursing  freely  with  them, 
and  treacherously  weeping  all  along  as  he  went, 
Jer.  xli.  6,  7-  By  which  artful  deceit  he  pre- 
vailed to  slay  numbers  of  them,  and  cast  their 
dead  bodies  into  the  midst  of  a  pit.  Solomon 
gives  tJie  like  description  of  such  dangerous 
dissemblers,  "  He  that  hateth,  dissembleth  with 
his  lips,  and  layeth  up  deceit  within  him  ;  when? 
he  speaketh  fair,  believe  him  not,  for  there  are 
seven  abominations  in  his  heart,"  i.  e.  many  ar- 
tifices and  tricks  lie  concealed  there  to  surprise 
and  ruin  thee.  The  rendering  of  the  0  is  much 
stronger  and  closer  to  our  purpose,  yjAxtct  Troitla. 

(Tinuei    aTTiKKXid^uito;   f^^fii;,    it    St    Tn    KCiflia.  rtx^airijoj 

K.  T.  K.     Prov.   xxvi.  2+,  '25.  see  I'sal.  xii.  2. 
Ixii.  4.  Jer.  ix.  8,  12.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31- 
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Vcr.    17.  If  advuniiif  come  upon  ihee,   thou  one  of  Phxdriis's  fables,   which  l)e  ilhistrates 

shalt Jind  him  there  first!]  nrfirtfct,  i.  c.  First  he-  also  by  tiie  instance  of  the  kettle  and  earthen 

lore  others,  either  to  salisty  liis  iil-naturcd  cii-  pot.      There  is  the  like  comparison  too  in  M- 

)  iosity,  and  to  be  a  witness  of  your  disgrace,  or  sop,  and  upon  the  same  occasion,  near  JOO  years 

that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  to  insult  you  before  this  writer,  to  which  probably   he  al- 


under  your  hutniliation  and  afHiction.  Some 
editions  have  tj^irt^it  »»,  i.  e.  first  or  nearest  to 
vour  person.  And  thu^Calmet,  and  Mess,  of 
Port  Royal  render,  "  Vous  le  trouverez  le  pre- 
mier aupres  de  vous."      If  orpirifcr  <rv   seems 


udcs.  The  man  of  wealth  and  power  encou- 
rages the  weaker  vessel  in  the  language  of  the 
brazen  pot,  "  Ne  metuas,  curabo  cnim  ego  ne 
tu  allidaris  ;"  but  the  answer  of  the  other  con- 
tains a  fine  moral,  "  Collisio  certe  cum   meo 


harsh  in  this  sense,  might  not  Jirfo  tTa/pi'  «  be    fiet  periculo,  decretum  mihi  est  a  te  disjungi ;" 


the  true  reading  ?  i.  e.  he  will  be  the  first  offi- 
ciously to  intrude  himself,  even  before  your 
friends  and  acquaintance. 

Ver.  18.  He  zclll  shake  his  head,  and  clap  his 
hands,  and  xohisper  much,  and  change  his  coun- 
tenance.'] i.  e.  He  wilt  shake  his  head  at  thee, 
by  way  of  contempt  and  insult,  sec  Ecclus. 
xiii.  /•  clap  his  hands,  in  token  of  his  rejoicing 
at  thy  misfortunes,  and  spread  many  false  re- 
ports about  thee  secretly,  by  insinuations  and 
whispers,  and  be  quite  another  person  from 
what  he  appeared  to  be  ;  or  rather,  the  man 
will  then  shew  himself  in  his  true  colours. 

C  II  A  P.    XII I. 


for  when  either  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong 
and  the  weak  engage  together,  the  weak  are 
sure  to  be  sufferers,  and  to  lose  the  little  they 
have,  and  sometimes  their  liberty  and  lives. — » 
Plautus  illustrates  the  inconvenience  of  an  un- 
equal match  by  the  simile  of  an  ass  sinking 
under  too  great  a  burden, 

yenit  tnih't  in  mentem,  te  esse  homlnem  divitem 
Factiosum :  Ale  item  esse  hominem  haminum  pauperri-^ 

tnum. 
Nunc  si  pliant  locassem  meant  tibi,  in  metttem  venit, 
Te  bevem  esse  ^  me  esse  asellum  :   Ubi  tecum  conjunctux 

stem, 
Ubi  onus  nequeam  ferre  pariter,  jaceam  ego  asinus  in 

luto. 


Vcr.  5.  ^URDEN  not  thuself  above  tht/  power.  Where  the  poet,  like  our  author,  compares  an 
and  hate  nojelloivshp  with  one  that  is  unequal  engagement  to  an  over  heavy  burden, 
mightier,  and  richer  than  t hi/self  ;  for  Imv  agree  and  makes  such  a  match,  to  be  no  les's  a  folly, 
the  kettle,  and  the  earthen  pot  together?  for  if  than  for  a  contemptible  animal  to  vie  with  one 
the  one  he  smitten  against  the  other,  it  shall  be 
broken.]  When  thou  chusest  a  friend,  chusc  an 
equal,  one  of  the  like  state  and  condition  with 


thyself.  In  friendsiiip,  as  in  marriage,  too  great 
a  difference  of  circumstances,  age,  and  condi- 
tion is  dangerous,  and  often  the  occasion  of  un.- 
happiness.  Pares  amici,  is  the  poet's  advice  in 
friendship,  as  nube  pari  is  in  marriage.  The 
friendship  and  confidence  of  great  folks  flatters 
indeed  the  ambition  of  persons  of  a  lower  rank, 
they  think  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished  by 
them,  and  propose  great  advantage  to  them- 
selves by  such  an  accpiaintance,  but  at  length 
they  are  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  have  cause 
to  repent  of  their  intimacy.  According  to 
that  of  Horace, 

Dulcis  inexperiis  ciJturo  potentis  amici, 

Expertui  ntetuit. 

They  propose  indeed  to  raise  themselves,  and 
make  their  fortunes  by  paying  their  court  to 
gn-at  men  ;  but  they  are  often  disappointed  in 
their  pursuit,  sacrificmg  in  the  mean  time  their 
liberty  to  a  prospect  of  grandeur,  and  are  at 
best  but  splendid  slaves.     "  Xunqaam  est  fi- 


of  an  overgrown  size.  We  have  a  celebrated 
instance  of  the  danger  of  having  fellowship 
with  one  too  mighty,  and  depending  upon  such 
a  one  for  safety  and  protection,  in  what  hap- 
pened to  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  ;  he  called  into 
his  assistance  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  him  ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  he  secured  himself  against  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Uezin  king  of  Syria,  but  he 
delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  mote  for- 
midable, and  powerful  enemy,  who,  as  the  text 
expresses  it,  distressed  him,  but  strengthened 
him  not,  2  Kings  xvi.  7-  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20. 

Vcr.  9.  Tfie  rich  man  hath  done  zcrong,  and 
yet  he  threuteneth  xeithal ;  the  poor  is  wronged, 
and  he  must  intreat  also.]  The  rich  man  adds 
one  injury  to  another,  evil  and  abusive  lan- 
guage to  some  act  of  violence  and  oppression. 
He  invades  others  rights,  and  then,  to  justify 
himself,  is  angry  as  if  he  was  the  sufferer.  The 
poor  man  is  forced  to  submit  to,  and  even  ask 
pardon  of  the  rich  oppressor,  and  to  ask  par- 
don, as  if  i;c  was  the  aggressor.  This  passage 
seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  Prov.  xviii.  2J.  "  The 


dclid  cum  potcntc  societas,"  is  the  motto  of  poor  useth  intreaties,  but  the  rich  answcreth 
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roughly."  The  reading  of  the  Greek  here  is 
very  clilTerent;  that  followed  by  our  translators 
f^ives  the  best  sense,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  con- 
firmed by  history  and  experience.  Alen  are 
often  obliged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great, 
and  find  it  to  be  their  best  way,  to  buy  their 
peace  by  submission,  and  to  comfiound  lor, 
and  dispense  with  lesser  injuries,  to  prevent 
more,  and  greater.  One  reads  of  fathers,  not 
only  dissembling  their  grief  and  concern  before 
a  merciless  tyrant,  for  the  death  of  some  of  their 
children,  but  even  flattering  and  commending 
him  to  appease  his  brutality,  and  to  prevail  on 
liim  to  spare  the  rest.  Thus  Seneca,  "  I'oten- 
tioriim  injurite  hilari  vultu,  non  patienter  tan- 
tum  ferendce  sunt,"  lib.  ii  De  Ira.  c.  33.  Ju- 
venal well  describes  the  sad  state  of  a  poor  man 
under  the  merciless  power  of  an  over-grown 
imperious  person,  in  the  following  lines, 

— —  Libert  as  pauperis  hac  est, 
Piilsatus  rogat,  ^  pugtiis  concisus  adorat, 
XJt  Ucent  paucis  cum  dentibus  tnde  reverti. 

\^v.  7.  And  lie  will  shame  thee  bij  his  meats, 
until  he  have  drrncn  thee  drif  tvcice  or  thrice,  and 
ut  the  last  lie  rev'//  laugh  thee  to  scorn.'\  Though 
you  may  think  it  a  favour  to  be  invited  often 
to  his  table,  yet  by  the  frequency  or  magnifi- 
cence of  his  entertainments,  he  will  at  length 
ruin  you  :  For  if  you  attempt  to  return  his  ci- 
vilities, and  treat  him  in  the  like  manner,  with 
the  same  elegance  that  he  Js  used  to,  as  per- 
haps he  will  expect  two  or  three  such  treats,  it 
will  occasion  much  txpence,  and  hurt  your 
circumstances  in  the  end,  when  he  will  laugh 
at  your  presumption,  for  pretending  to  vie  with 
men  of  fortune.  The  author  seems  to  allude 
to  Prov.  xxiii.  1.  which  in  the  rendering  of  the 
LXX  comes  near  this  place,  i%>  na^litri  IttTttm  iwi 

TfaTt^MC  'h\i>a.n,  roiU'^f  tin  rx  waf  a/ifir'^ira  loi ,  .  .  .  t/Saf 
•>/  rotaxiTx  Tt  Jm  ^xfctficiuiiaai.  Of  the  seusc  may 
be.  He  will  invite  you  to  his  entertainments, 
and  make  much  of  you  for  a  few  visits,  and 
when  he  has  got  what  he  wants  from  you,  and 
tlrawn  out  of  you  what  he  has  occasion  for,  he 
will  afterwards  laugh  at  you,  and  pretend  not 
to  know  thee. 

\'er.  8.  liexcarc  that  tltou  be  not  deceived,  and 
brought  down  in  thif  jollitij.'\  it  tuffouvry;  nv,  i.  e. 
Take  heed  that  thou  be  not  reduced,  or  snHer 
in  tliy  fortune  by  feasting,  and  entertainuients, 
for  so  tJpfoiruK)  sometimes  signifies.  Sec  Esiher 
jx.  19.  Though  a  grateful  temper,  and  an  en- 
deavour to  shew  civilities  to  a  benefactor  is  to 
be  commended,  yet  the  anribition  of  entcrtf  in- 
ing  the  great,  merely  as  such,  for  the  enij)ty 


pleasure  of  being  thought  considerable,  or  the 
vain  eclat  of  having  sue!;  grand  acquaintance-, 
is  to  be  condemned  in  one  of  a  private  fortune, 
and  is  an    instance  of  extravagance  and   folly. 
The  marginal   reading  therefore,   '•  Lest  thou 
be  brought  down    by   thy  simplicity,"  or  im- 
prudence, b  dffoisvHi  av,  is   vcry  proper,   which 
the  \  uigatc  also  follows.     We  have  in  these, 
and  some  of  the  following  verses,  a  lively  image 
and  repiescntation  of  the  behaviour  of  tlic  rich 
and  powerful  towards  such  as  are  beneath  them, 
and  depend  upon  them.  One  sees  the  absolute- 
ness of  their  will,   haughtiness  of  their  temper, 
ttie  oppression  and  injustice,  false  caresses,  artifi- 
cial   disguises,    and    deceitful    promises    with 
which   they   impose  upon   their  credulity   and 
simplicity,  exjjecting  an  assiduous,  and  oken 
expensive  attendance  from  them,  till  at  length 
they  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  indigenei' ; 
and  then  they   abandon   them  in  their  distress, 
and  make  them  the  subject  of  their  contempt 
and   raillery.     Those    therefore,    says  a  pious 
writer,  who  tridy  love  God,  pay  not  their  ho- 
mage to  such  golden   idols  ;    as  faith  assures 
them,  that   in  their   stare  of  huniility  they  are 
greater  than  the  lords  of  the   world,  and  that 
they   degenerate  from   tlie  nobleness  of  their 
spirit,  if  their  ambition  carries  them  to  aspire 
after  any  thing  but  heaven. 

V'er.  9.  J/  thou  be  invited  of  a  mighty  man, 
xiithdraio  thijsc/f,  and  so  much  the  more  xsiil  he 
invite  thee.']  'The  advice  is  not  to  refuse  such 
an  invitation,  which  would  be'looked  upon  as 
rudeness  and  ill  breeding,  but  to  accept  it  mo- 
destly, to  behave  decently,  to  go  but  rarely, 
and  to  withdraw  discreetly.  Probably  this 
writer  alludes  to  Prov.  xxv.  17.  "  Withdraw 
thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  house,  lest  he  be 
weary  of  thee,  and  so  hate  thee."  Where  the 
Interlinear  version  has,  "  Rarum  fac  pedem  ;" 
and  so  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  if  such  a  conduct  is 
adviseabie  with  respect  to  private  persons,  our 
neighbours,  uuich  more  is  reservedness  and 
caution  to  be  observed  as  to  frequency  of  visits, 
and  a  proper  distance  and  carnage  towards  the 
great,  our  superiors.  Experiencte  confirms  this 
advice  of  the  wise  man,  to  retire  from,  rather 
than  run  after  persons  of  figure  and  distinction, 
because  they  usually  despise  such  as  press  upon 
them  too  much,  they  grow  tired  of  them,  and 
though  their  politeness  keeps  them  from  saying 
so,  they  esteem  such,  as  officious  impertinents  : 
VV^e  should  therefore  approach  them,  says  an 
ancient  vvritei,  as  we  do  the  fire,  not  too  near, 
for  fear  of  being  scorched,  nor  at  too  great  a 
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distance,  so  as  to  receive  no  benefit  from  it. 
As  we  should   not  be  too  forward  and  bold  in 
intruding,  so  neither  should  we  be  so  negligent 
of  our  own   interest,  as  to  forego  an  at  Cjuain- 
tance,  which  may  some  time  or  other  be  bene- 
ficial to  us  :    Neither  offend  by  our  constant 
presence,  and  over-  fond  ness  to  be  remevn  bered  by 
them,  nor  yet  by  so  long  an  absence,  as  to  oc- 
casion our  being  forgotten,  and  overlooked  by 
them.     We  should  be  dutiful  and  respectful  to 
them,  but  not  servile  or  abject ;  neither  too  much 
admi  re,  nor  too  m  uch  fear  the  persons  of  the  great, 
so  as  to  betray  the  cause  of  virtue  by  any  faulty 
compliance.    This  has  been   the  case  of  many- 
eminent  persons  in  the  diurch,  and  even  some 
of  the  great  lights  of  it,  as  appears  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  who  having  more  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  lamb,  than  the  courage  of  the  lion, 
]iave  not  been  sufficiently  upon  their  guard,  in 
treatingvvith  persons  of  great  authority  and  pow- 
^r ;  but  through  promises  and  caresses,  or  fear  of 
disgrace  and  puiiis-hment,  have  abandoned  the 
defence  of  the   truth,  and  been  surprised,    or 
rather  forced  into  resolutions,  which  they  have 
repented  afterwards. 

Ver.  ri.  Ajf'ect  not  to  he  made  equal  unto  him 
in  talk.']  All  the  printed  copies  read  here, 
,««  tVep^t  auvtyo^Sa^aLi.  The  true  reading  undoubt- 
edly is,  jxh  «Vi;^i  ;crny!!f«c-3^«;.  See  Grabe's  Proleg. 
Tom.  iii.  ch.  i.  The  reason  for  such  a  reserv- 
edness  of  speech  before  great  persons,  follows  in 
the  next  verse,  "  Cruelly  he  will  lay  up  thy 
words."  The  copy  which  our  translators  fol- 
low, I  presume,  had  duxivy-crac  rut^ufwe*  xo'-ywc  ffv, 
but  the  rest  have,  anKirfxay  i  /uri  ^Tvrjyifay  hoyni;,  which, 

if  it  has  any  sense,  means,  that  he  that  guards 
not  his  tongue,  and  watches  not  over  his  words 
in  such  company,  wants  pity  for  himself,  and  is 
unmindful  of  his  own  interest.  And  thus  Gal- 
met  expounds  it,  "  Gelui  qui  ne  garde  pas  sa 
langue,  ou  qui  ne  veille  pas  sur  son  discours, 
manque  de  pitie  pour  soi  meme."  But  the 
sense  given  in  our  version  seems  preferable; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Vulg.  "  Immitis 
animus  illius  conservabit  verba  tua,"  i.e.  If  a 
prince,  or  person  of  great  power  takes  occasion^ 
from  your  words,  of  jealousy,  mistrust,  or  of- 
fence against  you,  though  he  says  nothing  for  a 
time,  he  will  afterwards  shew  you,  that  he 
treasured  up  what  was  spoken,  and  give  you  a 
proof  of  his  resentment.  He  will  use  you  here 
ill,  and  perhaps  imprison  you  ;  but  whatever 
treatment  you  meet  with  of  this  sort,  ascribe  it 
to  your  own  imprudence,  in  being  too  open  and 
unguarded.   Thus  Tiberius  used  to  do,  "  Verba, 


vultus  in  crimen  detorquens,  recondebat,"  as 
Tacitus  observes  of  him.  And  Sejanus's  tem- 
per, as  described  by  that  writer,  was  the  same, 
"  Odia  in  longum  jaciebat,  quae  reconderet, 
auctaque  promeret." 

Ver.  13.  Ohserce  and  lake  good  heed,  Jor  thotf 
zoalkest  in  peril  of  tluf  overthroicing ;  ii:hen  thou 
hearest  these  things,  atcake  in  thi/  sleep.]  The 
first  sentence,  as  it  is  in  our  version,  contains  a 
necessary  piece  of  advice  and  caution  as  to  our 
general  conduct,  but  the  Vulgate  confines  it  to 
hearing  in  particular,  "  Attende  diligenter  au- 
dilui  tuo."      And  indeed  some  Greek    copies 

have,   cv/liifHiror  if  vr ^07^(11;  <r^«'Sja  tv  axKeif,    i.  e.    Lis- 
ten to  a  great  man  when  he  is  talking,  with 
much  attention  and  respect,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  such  circumspection,   as  not  to  seem 
inquisitive,   or  prying  into  his  affairs  ;   be  as 
watchful  and  cunning  in  not  being  any  ways 
surprised,  as  one  that  feigneth  him  asleep,  and 
is    awake    all  the  time.       And    thus    Bossuet, 
"  Vigilem  te  volo,  sed  instar  somnolenti."     As 
inattention  betrays  neglect  and  contempt,  so  too 
much  attention  in  you,  and  too  great  a  curiosi- 
ty may  raise  jealousy  and  suspicions   in  him  a- 
gainst  you.     In  the  court  of  princes,  and  levees 
of  great  men,  the  grand  secret  of  behaviour  is, 
says  Calmet,  to  have  ears  and  hear  not,  eyes 
and  see  not,  and  a  tongue  and  speak  not.     To 
hear  every  thing,  and  divulge  nothing,  to  ob- 
serve  all  that  passes,  and  in  appearance  to  be 
quite  absent,  to  make  just  reflections  on  men 
and  things,  and  seemingly  to   mind  nothing, 
and  be  wholly  incurious  as  to  every  body,  and 
their  concerns.     Such  a  conduct,  if  it  raises  not 
a  man  friends,  will  be  sure  to  create  him  no  e- 
nemies.     This  masterly  stroke  in -politics,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  shew 
this  writer's  nice  discernment,  his  knowledge  of 
courts  and  public  life,  and  the  justness  of  his 
observations  made  on  both ;    and   contains   a 
higher  sense,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text, than  the  common  interpretation  of  attend- 
ing, to  and  meditating  upon  what  is  delivered 
and  spoken; 

Ver.  if.  Whatjellozcship  hath  the  wolf  with 
the  lamb,  so  the  sinner  with  the  god!ij.~\  The 
wise  man  having  taken  notice  of  the  inconve- 
nience, and  often  danger  of  the  poor  keeping 
company  with  the  rich,  the  weak  with  the 
powerful,  the  slavery  of  cqurts,  and  the  proper 
carriage  to  be  observed  towards  great  men,  he 
farther  confirms  his  first  thesis,  That  all  persons 
ought  to  cultivate  fellowship  with  those  of  the 
same  rank,  and  condition,  by  instancing  in  the 
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godly  and  the  sinner,  who  can  much  less  than 
the  other  maintain  friendship,  and  keep  up  an 
intimacy   together,  because  their  way  of  life, 
sentiments,   inclinations,  morals,  and  conduct, 
are  disagreeable  to  each  other,  as  dissonant  as 
those  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  :  the  one  inno- 
cent, gentle,  and  amiable ;  the  other,  mischie- 
vous, outrageous,  and  devouring.     For  as  a  mu- 
tual resemblance  of  manners,  likeness  of  views, 
interests  and  designs,  and,  as  it  were,  a  sym- 
pathy of  souls,  are  no  less  approved  means  of 
uniting  persons,  than  equality  of  state  and  con- 
dition ;  so,  where  these  are  wanting,  or  disagree, 
an  intimacy  cannot  long  subsist,  and  extremes 
may  as  well  be  supposed  to  meet,  or  contraries 
coalesce,    as  a  harmony    subsist   between    the 
godly   and    the  sinner,   whose  pursuits    are  so 
widely  different.     Thus  Cicero,  "  Ob  nullam 
aliam   causam    boni    improbis,    improbi    bonis 
amici  esse  non  possunt,  nisi  quod  tanta  est  inter 
eos,  quanta  maxima  esse  potest,  morum  studior- 
umque  distantia."  De  Amicit.     The   compari- 
son of  the  wpif  and  the  lamb,  whose  union  is 
inconsistent  in  nature, is  often  made  useof  by  Mo- 
race,  and  other  writers,  to  shew  the  impossibility 
of  a  friendship  improperly  contracted.  And  when 
Isaiah,  prophetically  to  shew  the  blessed  effects 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  great  change  it  should 
produce  in  men's  sentiments,  uses  the  compari- 
son of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  dwelling   and 
feeding  together  ;  he  introduces  that  allusion 
to  intimate,  that  the  true  religion  should  recon- 
cile, and  make  one  those  whom    the  vices  of 
heathenism  had  so  variously  distracted  and  di- 
vided ;  that  persons,  the  most  separated  in  in- 
terest, inclination,  religion,  and  climate,  should 
then  happily  unite,  and  compose  one  church, 
Isai.  xi.  6.     In  Scripture,  the  disagreement  of 
God  and  Behal,  and  their  respective  votaries,  is 
well  represeviied  by  the  metaphor  of  light  and 
darkness,  which    are  quite   incompatible,    and 
mutually  destroy  each  other. 

Ver.  17.  ly/tat  agreement  is  there  between  tJw 
JIil(ena  and  the  dog?]  As  to  the  fact  of  the  na- 
tural v.tv.ipathy  between  these  two  animals,  it  is 
confinn  J  by  various  testimonies.  There  is  a 
remarkaole  one  in  Opian,  after  having  men- 
tioned that  the  skin  of  the  Hyaena  will  fright 
away  all  dogs,  he  adds,  that  if  a  man  makes 
shoe-,  of  the  skm,  the  dogs  will  not  follow  after, 
nor  bark  at  him  : 

Kit/  n  KiifK  KHitifn  iuCtC<(a»Ttf  tru)iX»n 

'Ai\ict  *x,  u?MXTi.  De  Vcnat.  L.  iii.  . 

Pliny  mentions  the  like  of  the  tongue,  "  Eos 
^ui  Hya:nae  linguam  in  calceamento  sub  pede 


habeant,  non  latrari  a  cafiibns,"  L.  xxviii.  c.  8. 
Nat.  Hist,    ^lian  likewise  confirms  the  account 
of  this  irreconcileable  hatred  between  them  ; 
he  says,  that  the  Hyaena  is  a  voracious  animal, 
that  imitates  the  voice  and  vomiting  of  a  man, 
and  by  that  artifice  entices  the  dogs  out,  whom 
it  instantly  devours.  Hist.  Animal.  L.  vii.    And 
with  this  account  agree  Arist.  Hist.  L.  viii.  ch.  5, 
Plin.  L.  viii.  ch.  30.    Chrysost.  in  S.   Marc. 
Horn.  13.     This  father  adds  another  remark- 
able particular,  that  dogs  are  struck  ii-stantly 
dumb,  and  cannot  open,  when  they  approach 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Hyaena,     Others  say, 
that  it  stupifies,  and  makes  them  giddy,  and 
that  the  flesh  of  it  eaten  is  good  against  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog.     JBochart  enumerates  many  such 
whims,  and  calls  them,  "  iVIagorum  atque  A- 
rabum  nugas."  Hieroz.  L..ii.  c.  56.    The  Arab, 
version  of  thii  place  changes  the  Hyasna  into  a- 
nother  animal,  "  Quorsum  versetur  canis  cum 
lacerto,"  which  he  shews  to  be  a  mistake.    The 
Vulg.  too  wholly  omits  the  Hyaena,  nor  does  it 
substitute  any  other  animal  to  form  the  com-, 
parison,  "  Qua^  communicalio  sancto  homini  ad 
eanem  ?"     This  mistake  he  thinks  arose  from 
the    transcriber   not    understanding    what   the 
Hyaena  meant,  and  therefore    changed   it    for 
fiomini,  and  afterwards  added  sancto,  to  preserve 
the.  opposition  between  holy  and  impure  persons, 
called  dogs.  Rev.  xxii.  15.  In  Loc.  sup.  citat. 
The  Greek  copies  all  agree  in  Jami,  and  counte- 
nance   the  literal,  rather  than  a  metaphorical 
sense  ;  which  probably   was  a  marginal  gloss, 
and  crept  into  the  text.     However  this  be,  the 
author  introduces  this  simile  to  intimate,  that 
the  rich  are  often  great  oppressors,  that  they 
swallow  up  the  needy,  and  "  make  the  poor  of 
the  land  to  fail."  Amos  viii.  ^.     That  what  a 
lion  is  in  the  forest,  as  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse,  such  is  an  over- wealthy,  powerful  person, 
with  respect  to  the  helpless  and  poor* 

Ver.  22.  llTjen  a  rich  man  is  fallen,  he  hath 
many  helpers :  he  speaketh  things  not  to  be  spoken, 
and  yet  men  justify  him.  The  poor  man  slipt, 
and  yet  they  rebuked  him  too  ;  he  spake  wisely, 
and  could  have  no  place.  Ver.  23.  When  a 
rich  man  speaketh,  every  man  holdeth  his  tongue, 
and  look  ivhat  he  saith,  they  extol  it  to  the  clouds  ; 
but  if  the  poor  man  speak,  they  say.  What  fellow 
is  this  ?  and  if  he  stujnble,  they  will  help  to  over- 
throw him.']  If  riches  are  wanting,  the  best 
qualifications  are  taken  no  notice  of;  you  are 
on  that  account  esteemed  as  a  person  of  no  con- 
sequence, or  worth,  and  instead  of  being  be- 
friended in  a  low  condition,  you  will  meet  with 
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affronts  and  injuries  sooner.  According  to  that 
ef  Ho  ace. 

Est  animus  tib'i,  sunt  mores,  ^  lingtui,  fidesque : 

Si  quadriitg-'iitis  sex  sqitem  millia  Jtsint, 

Plebs  eris.  Epist.  I.,  i. 

But  the  rich  man  is  caressed  and  courted,  he  has 
instantly  all  endowments  and  qualifications,  all 
good  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.  Thus 
the  same  poet, 

Omnis  enim  res 
Divitiis  paret,  quas  qui  constnixerit,  ille 
Clartu  erit,fortis,  Justus,  sapiens  etiam,  iif  Rex, 
Jit  quicquid  volct.  Sat.  L.  ii. 

Thucydides  well  observes,  S«^ai  tuVfa^/a;  (rufKfv^ai 
i,  (Tvfxix^ai  TO.  txaVuc  ccjuxfiii/^ajx,  that  prosperity  is 
of  great  advantage  to  hide  men's  failings  and 
defects ;  which  Salust  has  imitalcd  with  great 
conciseness  and  strength,  "  Res  secunda;  mire 
vitiis  sunt  obtentui."  And  Theognis  as  beau- 
tifully expresse«!  the  disadvantage  of  poverty,  to 
disparage  all  that  a  necessitous  man  can  offer, 
or  speak,  when  he  says,  that  it  makes  a  man 
tongue-tied,  y\uirca.  \i  it  \ili\xt.  But  none  of  the 
sayings  of  the  ancients  exceed  the  beauty  of 
our  author's  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  parti- 
cularly in  ver.  21,  22,  23.  where  the  antithesis 
is  elegant,  and  well  preserved,  1  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  our  version  has  not  fully  expressed, 
ax  «Sc9>i  AUT'Z  ro'Toi,  which  means  more  than  that 
he  could  have  no  place,  viz.  that  he  was  not 
commended  or  honoured  for  his  wise  reflec- 
tions. And  so  TOTTor  lildrai  is  to  be  understood 
in  many  places  of  this  writer.  See  ch.  xvi.  3, 
14.  xxxviii.  12.  whereas  if  the  rich  man  talks 
loosely  or  profanely,  speaks  drlffr^x,  "  Things 
not  fit  to  be  named  or  repeated,"  the  sparkling 
of  his  wit  is  admired,  as  if  wit  was  consist- 
ent with  indecency,  or  what  is  shocking  can 
be  pleasing. 

Ver.  24.  Etches  ore  good  unto  him  that  hath 
170  sin,  and  jxiverltj  is  evil  in  the  mouth  of  the  un- 
liodlif.'\  a  f/.h  vjixTi^it  dfio-fTioL,  in  which  there  is 
no  sin  by  the  means  of  acquiring  them,  or  when 
they  are  honestly  got,  which  is  a  better  sense 
than  that  of  our  version.  The  author,  in  the 
observations  he  has  made  above  on  the  different 
states,  does  not  condemn  riches  as  such,  nor  u- 
niversally  justify,  or  approve  a  state  of  poverty. 
For  there  are  rich  men,  who  do  honour  to  their 
great  fortunes  by  the  good  use  which  they  make 
of  them,  and  there  are  poor  men,  who  disgrace 
even  their  low  estate,  by  their  pitch  of  wicked- 
ness.    To  the  one,  riches  are  good  when  gotten 


lawfully,  enjoyed  moderately,  and  dispensed  li- 
berally ;  and  when  ih.'V  are  free  from  the  sins 
of  avarice,  prid;,  luxury,  and  forgetfulness  of 
God,  which  too  commonly  attend  them,  they 
are  blessings.  To  the  other,  poverty  is  an  evil 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  impatience,  mur- 
muring, coveting  other  men's  goods,  or  actually 
seizing  upon  them,  which  persens  of  a  very  m- 
digent  condition  are  often  guilty  of.  It  appears 
therefore,  that  riches  are  not  positively  good  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  the  good  or  ill  use  of  them 
only  that  denominates  their  worth  and  value. 
By  the  one  they  become  the  means  of  blessed- 
ness, and  by  the  other  they  are  made  the  occa- 
sion of  falling.  St  Bernard  has  wisely  deter- 
mined  this  point,  "  Anrum  &  argentum,  & 
caetera  hujusmodi,  quantum  ad  animi  bonum 
spectat,  nee  bona  sunt,  nee  mala  :  usus  horum 
bonus,  abusio  mala,  solli(.itudo  pejor,  quaestus 
turpior."  L.  iv.  De  considerat.  AndsoStChry- 
sostom,  commenting  on  this  passage,  wx  ocTrac  aVJ 
xly/^ctTiir,  K.  T.  h.  "  Non  simpliciter  a  divitiis  nas- 
cuntur  mala,  sed  ideo  quia  qui  illas  receperunt, 
eis  nesciunt  recte  uti.  Quia  &-  Abraham  dives 
erat  St-  Job,  &  non  solum  nihil  damni  eis  ac- 
cidit  a  divitiis,  sed  8t  clariores  fuere :  quia  non  in 
usum  suum  tantum  has  possidebant,  sed  ut  eis 
juvarent  etiam  alios,  quorum  succurrerent  ino- 
pia;."   Hom.  Ixvi.  in  cap.  48.  Gen. 

Ver.  26.  A  cheerful  countenance  is  a  token  of 
a  heart  that  is  in  prosperitij^  and  t tie  finding  out 
of  parables  is  a  icearisome  labour  of  the  m'n<l.'\ 
i.  e.  The  studious  and  contemplative  man,  em- 
ployed in  deep  researches,  or  in  writing  and  ex- 
pounding dark  and  obscure  parables,  has  not 
that  gay  brisk  countenance,  as  one  that  is  at 
ease,  and  whose  mind  is  perfectly  without  care. 
Study,  and  intense  application,  are  apt  to  abate 
a  man's  vivacity,  to  flatten  the  spirits,  and  give 
a  serious  and  grave  turn  to  the  countenance. 
For,  whereas  joy  discovers  itself  by  sparkling 
eyes,  an  elevated  brow,  a  free  air,  and  an  open 
aspect  ;  intense  contemplation,  on  the  contrary, 
is  denoted  by  fixed  eyes,  a  contracted  brow,  a 
composed  air,  a  settled  or  stern  countenance, 
deliberate  speech,  or  profound  silence.  These 
are  tokens  of  a  mind  deeply  engaged  in  intricate 
speculations,  in  painful  and  recondite  disquisi- 
tions. And  so  laborious  and  fatiguing  is  close 
application  both  to  body  and  mind,  that  Solo- 
mon very  justly  pronounced,  "  much  study  to 
be  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,"  Eccles.  xii.  I2. 
and  that  great  experience  of  vvisdun  and  know- 
ledge was,  as  well  as  other  pursuits,  a  vexation 
of  spirit.     ;.^«_-i 
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C  H  A  P.     XIV.  Justly    styled  cnviom,  as  he  grudges  the   use 

I>LESSED  is  he  that  hath  not  sUpt  with  his    ^"^!  enjoy  mem  or  his  wealth  both  to  himself 


mouth,  amfis  7iot  priclcecl  zcith  the  multitude  ^""^^  others.   This  vice  of  covetoasness  so  blinds 

of  sins.']     Our  translators  follow  the  Complut.  ^''^  ".""^'^  ^"''  ''^■^■^^'^  °^  *'^"^^  ''•'^'^  ^""^  possess- 

editlon,  which  -cads,  ir  -stmHi,  a/xxfl.ay,   but  the  ^^  *'^'?  •^»  *''^*^  ''^^X  <^'°  "^^  see  its  folly  and 

more  general  reading  is  Jr  xJ7r!ia>aj.7/af,  ♦' in  tris-  deformity;  they  are  apt  to  give   the  name  of 

titia  deUcti  ;"  as  the  Vulg.  has  it.   And  so  the  pr"^^"^^^  frugality,  economy,  or  of  some  other 

marginal  reading  is,  which  does  not  mean,  as  ^'■'^"^   '^  ^    detestable  sordid  passion,    which 

some  have  interpreted,  that  the  man  is  happy  "^^^^^  t'^em  enemies  to  God,  to  mankind,  and 

wlio  is  not  affected  with  sorrow  and    remorse  ^^^"  themselves. 


for  his  sins,  tor  he  that  is  so  affected,  and  has 
a  true  inward  compunction  on  that  account, 
has  the  best  title  to,  and  prospect  of  blessed- 
ness ;  but  the  sense  of  the  wiiole  verse  is,  that 
the  man  is  happy,  and  highly  to  be  commend- 
ed, who,  when  poverty  or  any  outward  cala- 


Ver.  4.  Ue  that  gathereth  hij  deframling  his 
own  soul,  gathereth  for  others,  that  shall  spend 
his  goods  riotousi./.j  The  \'ulgate  rendering, 
"  Qui  acervat  ex  animo  suo,"  probably  is  a 
mistake  ;  it  would  have  been  better  expressed,, 
by  auii/ia  sua.      The  Ureek  i  awiycoi  aVo  t;Tc  •\.u- 


mity  lies  heavy  upon  him,   betrays  no   impa-  ■^''^  *"''"'  ''tei-ally  rendered,  is,  He  that  gather 

tiencc,  nor  charges  God  foolishly  by  any  mur-  '^^''/'"om  his  life,  i.  e.  by  his  pinching  manner 

mur  against  him,   or  the  dispensations  of  his  °^  ''^'"J^'  •■>)'  depriving'  himsehof  even  necessa- 

])rovidence,  nor  by  a  criminal  dejection,  and  '."^^  ^°  enrich   himself  the  more,  lays   up  only 

sinful  despondency  utters  any  thing  reflecting  '.o'' an  extravagant  heir,   who  will  spend  pro- 

upon  his  honour  oy  justice.  fusely  in  riot  and  luxury,  what  he  had  been  a- 

Yer.  "i.  Blessed  is  he  xohose  conscience  hath  not  '"^'-'^'"S  with    so   mudr   care   and    solicitude. 

condemned  him.']  ^axa>c  'i  w"  y.^r.iy,^,  ;,'  ^vx^  aJrS.  -^"^^  ^''^^  t'^*^  Syriac,   "  Qui  sibimet  detrahit. 

This  is  an  Hebraism.    Glassius  produces  many  ^o"'g't  al'is."  And  the  Arab,  is  to  the  same  cf- 

instances    in   the  New  Testament,  and  other  ^^^*     ^"'"  3"f'\<\'"  ^'as  the  same  observation, 

writings  of  this  construction.      Grotius  con-  fl^^P-  ^'-  ^^-  "  '^'^^''^  '^  that  waxeth  ricli  by 

tends,  that  the  true  reading  is,  ,«a«a>c  J  J  aVy-  '"^  warmess  and  pinching,  and  yet  he  knowetli 

tu  n  ^fl;;^-«  a-Jn,  Blessed   is  he  who  does  not  de-  "^*^  ^^''^"^  ^"^*^  ^''•■*''  ^°""^  "P°"  ^"'"5  a"tl  that 

spond,  or  despair  under  tribulation  ;   which  is  ^1^  '""^"^  ^^'^^^  *''^^^  things  to  others,  and  die." 

confirmed  by  the  next  sentence,  "  AV^ho  is  not  ^^  "°^^  °"   ^''^''  P^^ce.     Solomon  has  many 


fallen  from  his  hope  in  the  Lord."  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Vulgate,  "  Felix 
qui  non  habuit  animi  sui  tristitiam."  And 
thus  Calmet,  '»  Heureux  celui  dont  I'ame  n'est 
point    tombee  dans  le  decouragement."      Or 


fine  thoughts  upon  the  occasion  ;  see  Eccles.  u. 
18.  iv.  7,  B.  vi.  ^.  And  the  poets  have  with 
great  tharpncss  exposed  this  vice  in  their  sa- 
tiies.  Juvenal  particularly  takes  notice  of  the 
vanity  of  starving  a  man's  self  to  raise  a  family. 


the  sen.se  m<ry  be.  That  a  good  conscience  is    ?"'*  ^^"^  ^"^!^  ^  '"^^"  ^"'■'  sordid  way  of  living,  , 
the  ground  of  a  religious  assurance,  like  that  of   '"  ^^^'^^^  ^°  ^'^  '■''^'''  ^^Hy  and  madness.  . 

the  apostle,    "Beloved,    if  our    heart    condemn  Ssd  qui  divltias  hac  per  tormenta  coactas  ? 

us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards  God."         Cum  furor  Imud  dubius,  cum  sit  manlfesta  phrenesis, 

Ver.  3.  Riches  are  not  comelij  for  a  niggard,         Ut  locuples  merlarls,  egenti  vivere  fato.     Sat.  xlv. 

ami  what  should  an  envious  man  do  zcith  rnonei/  .?]  But  nothing  can  be  more  just  than  our  author's  . 

i.  e.  Kiches  do  not  become  the  sordid  person,  reflections  upon  this  vice,  and  the  reasons  which 

are  of  little  service  to  drlfi  fjuK^oKiyu,  "  viro  cupido  I'c  gives  against  it,  whicfi  he  pursues  to  the  end 

&  tennci,"  in  the  Vulg.   wiiich  is  hardly  ex-,  of  the  iplh  verse.- 

pressive    enough;    for   it   means  one.   who   is        ^<i^-T'^fhedothgood,he.dothitunii;illingli/,. 

sparing  of  using   them,  even   upon   necessary  ond  at   the  last  he  xvill  declare  his  xmckedness.'] 

occasions.      I'heophrastiis  well  defines  /xtK-^nhoyix  '•^i-'  fj^<»7,  if  '^^0>)  Trcia,  If  lie  does  any  good,  he 

to  be,  feilv\i'a  ri  \ixfif\i  uVtf  rh  Kxifir.  .  BaVxa^cf,  does  it  ignorantly,   he  forgets  himself,  or  does  it 

though  it  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  envious,  by   chance   and   accident.     And  thus  the  Syr. 

as  our  translators,  and   the   Vulg.   render,  yet  "  Quod   si  casu   benefecerit,  imprudens,  ac  per 

here  means  covetous..    And  so  it  is  often  used  ^"orem   facit,   with  which  the  Arab,   agrees., 

in  this  book,  sec  ver.  6,  8.  of  this  chapter,  &c.  1h^  copy   which  our  translators  follow  reads,  ^ 

XVIII.    18.    xxxvii.    11,!     And  so  Grotius  and  i^'  w^oimri^^xinur  uroiti.     The  Vulg.  it  is  observ- 

Bossuet  take  it.     The  covetous  man  is  so  far  '^We  retains  both,  "  Si  bene  fecerit,  ignoranter..- 
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&  non  vulens  facit."  Nor  is  Drusius's  conjec- 
ture to  be  despised,  who  would  read,  ir  \vV«i,  ^  trV 
\x'Jt  oroia,  "  dulens,  8*-  invitus  facit."  The  sense 
of  the  latter  clause  is,  that  if  such  a  wretch 
stumbles  upon  a  good  action,  yet  the  manner  of 
his  doing  it  in  such  a  grudging  way,  as  if  it  was 
extorted  from  him,  quite_ spoils  the  grace  of  it, 
and  takes  off  from  its  merit.  It  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Isocrates,   T«f  ;^;af(1af  o(;^aj>;Viaf  x^-fX^'^^"'- 

Some  tincture  of  sordidness  will  discover  itself, 
and  adhere  to  all  he  does.  And  if  a  good  ac- 
tion by  accident  drops  from  him,  the  iniser  soon 
again  stands  confessed.  Grotiusby  ew' j(7;)i^aTuc  un- 
derstands the  end  of  his  life  ;  that  he  will  main- 
tain this  niggardly  temper  to  the  last,  and  mani- 
fest it  in  some  instances  at  his  death,  pariiculur- 
ly  in  the  ordering  of  his  funeral,  and  preventing 
the  expences  of  it.  Phaedrus  well  exposes  such 
a  stingy  carefulness, 

Tibi  Jico,  avare,  gatidium  haredis  tut. 

Qui  circumcidts  omnem  impensam  funeris, 
Libitina  tie  quid  de  tuo  faciat  lucri. 

Ver.  8.  T^he  envious  man  hath  a  wicked  eve, 
he  turneth  eeway  his  face,  and  despiseth  men.'} 
LTTt^ofay  ■^•JX'^i:,  i.  e.  He  overlooks  the  wants  and 
misery  of  other  men.  The  Vulg.  has,  "  Dispi- 
ciens  animam  suam,"  i.  e.  the  covetous  man 
overlooks  himself,  disregards  his  own  soul,  or 
life,  and  will  not  allow  himself  necessary  food 
to  keep  himself  in  hcatth,  nor  proper  and  con- 
venient help  and  remedies  in  his  sickness.  By 
a  wicked,  evil,  and  envious  eye,  both  in  this 
and  the  sacred  writings,  is  meant,  the  covetous 
man ;  and  by  a  good  eye,  the  liberal  person. 
Thus  Prov.  xxiii.  6.  "  Eat  not  the  bread  of  him 
that  hath  an  evil  eye,"  i,  e.  of  one,  that  is  grudg-^ 
ing,  and  covetous.  See  also  ch.  xxviii.  22. 
Tob.  iv.  16.  Ecclus,  xxxi.  13.  xxxv.  10.  Mat. 
vi.  az.  Mark  vii.  22.  where  ayaGoc  offla^//o<,  the 
good  or  liberal  eye,  is  opposed  to  o-owfof  i<f>(loif.fjLoc, 
the  evil  or  covetous  eye.  The  reason  of  apply- 
ing this  epithet  more  particularly  to  the  eye, 
.seems  to  be,  because  the  eye  is  that  part  of  the 
body  which  takes  most  satisfaction  in  wealth,  in 
beholding,  contemplating,  and  turning  it  over, 
Eccles.  V.  II.  Hence  covetousness  is  called  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  1  .Tohn  ii.  16.  though  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  this  should  be  referred  to  the 
mward  mind  or  judgment,  as  envy,  covetous- 
ness, evil  concupiscence,  and  the  like  vices,  are 
said  in  Scripture,  to  proceed  from  the  heart. 

Ver.  9.  j4  covetous  man's  eye  is  not  satisfied 
'voith  his  portion,  and  the  niiquity  of  the  wicked 
'irielb  up  bis  soul.]  Like  an  insatiable  guest,  he 


thinks  he  never  has  enough,  and  is  not  pleased 
with  part,  vk  i/uTn':T\xl!ii  f*tfih,  the  ordinary  portion 
which  the  master  of  the  feast  gives  to  each  of 
his  guests,  does  not  content  him  j  he  grasps 
at,  and  devours  in  his  iraagii:ation  and  wishes, 
what  is  helped  to  others  ;  and  his  iniquity,  i.  e.  liis 
envy  at  what  others  havo,  gnaws  and  c;jr,-umes 
his  soul.  He  is  just  in  no  other  instance,  but  ia 
punishing  himself  as  he  desej-vcb  ;  he  is  ingenious 
in  conlrivmg  ways  to  tormetit  himself,  and  by- 
denying  himself  the  comforts,  and  even  neces- 
saries ot  life,  condemns  himseli  as  unworthy  to 
live.  The  author  alludes,  says  Calmel,  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  dividing  the  victuak  among 
the  guests  by  equal  portions,  in  which  sense  the 
miser  is  noi  pleased  to  be  pat  upon  the  level 
with  others.  Or  it  may  mean,  that  be  his  por- 
tion of  good  things  in  this  life  what  it  will,  he 
still  wishes  for  and  covets  more ;  and  this  is  the 
recompence  of  his  wickedness  that  his  unsatis- 
fied desires  make  him  continually  uneasy. 

Ver.  10.  A  ictcked  ei/c  eniieih  li>i  bread,  and 
he  is  a  niggard  at  his  tahlc.^  ipfis^j^cf  iir  afja. 
Grudges  himself,  or  others,  their  bread,  and 
pines  himself  and  them,  by  his  coarse  food  and 
sordid  entertainment.  The  Vulg.  renders, 
"  Oculus  malus  mdigens,  &  'ntrislitia  erit  su- 
per mcasam,"  following  a  copy  probably  which 
had,  ir  ^J!Tfl.  And  mdeed  this  circumstance  is  a 
true  test  likewise  of  the  covetous  man,  who  is 
generally  observed  to  be  dull,  dejected,  and  out 
or  humour  at  his  own  rabie  ,  he  is  uneasy  at  the 
expence,  has  not  the  heart  to  help  his  guests 
plentifully,  or  to  make  them  welcome,  but  wishes 
them  to  be  gone,  or  forces  them  by  his  cold  re- 
ception to  depart  the  sooner.  Whereas  the 
person  of  an  open  and  g(  nerous  temper  invites 
you  by  his  very  looks,  thinks  he  can  never  en- 
tertain his  guests  enough,  and  is  always  hap- 
piest when  he  has  his  friends  about  him.  St 
Chrysostom  enumerating  the  several  particulars 
set  down  by  this  writer,  which  make  up  the  co- 
vetous man,  adds.  Certainly  this  picture  cannot 
suit  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  human  nature,  it 
can  be  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  a  piciure 
made  up  of  both  the  stupidity  of  the  one,  with 
the  greatest  degeneracy  of  the  other. 

Ver.  II.  According  ti>  thi)  ubilifij  do  good  to 
ihjscif,  and  give  the  Ijjid  his  due  ojjering.']  i.  e. 
Do  not  through  covetousness  defraud  ihyself  of 
necessaries  and  conveniencies,  by  forbearing  to 
make  use  of  those  good  things  which  God  has 
given  thee  richly  to  enjoy,  nor  rob  tjod  of  his 
offerings  ;  but  give  him  not  only  in  proportion 
to  thy  substance,  and  what  is  strictly  due,  but 
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freely,  and  of  the  best  likewise,  such  choice  of- 
ferings as  are  worthy  of  his  majesty,  "  Deo  dig- 
iias  oblationes,"  as  Si  Cyprian  here  renders  with 
the  Vulgate.  For  the  olfering  of  the  bhnd,  or 
lame,  or  sick,  for  sacrifice,  is,  according  to  the 
prophet,  "  making  the  table  of  the  Lord  con- 
temptible," Mai.  i.  7,  8.  This  also  may  be  ex- 
tended to  tythes  and  offerings,  that  a  man  should 
not  grudge  to  pay  them  to  the  Levite,  God's  mi- 
nister, according  to  his  appointment,  nor  dimi- 
nish from  the  quantity,  or  injure  him  in  the 
quality  of  them,  nor  alter  the  time,  or  manner 
of  paying  them.  The  author  having  fully  de- 
scribed the  vice  of  avarice,  and  the  folly,  ma- 
lignity, and  injustice  of  it,  proceeds  next  to  pro- 
pose some  remedies  against  it,  as,  to  use  the 
good  things  of  life  in  the  manner  they  were  de- 
signed, to  be  hospitable  to  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours ;  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor  and  distress- 
ed; to  stop  the  immoderate  cravings  of  avarice, 
by  reflecting  on  the  certainty,  and  often  sudden- 
ness of  death,  which  will  take  away  all  at  once, 
a  man  has  been  so  long  amassing,  ver.  12.  To 
give  liberally,  therefore,  before  it  seizes  us,  to 
be  wiUing,  and  have  the  merit  of  parting  with 
some  of  our  beloved  wealth,  before  it  of  course 
leaves  us,  and  we  can  hold  it  no  longer,  to  lay  up 
thereby  a  good  foundation  for  ourselves  against 
the  time  to  come,  and  so  far  prevent  the  extra- 
vagance of  a  spendthrift  heir, -who,  perhaps, 
will  neither  thank  us  for  what  we  leave  him,  nor 
take  care  to  keep  it ;  and  may  expose,  and  droll 
on  our  memory,  for  having  been  so  tenacious, 
and  saving  for  him. 

Ver.  1 6.  Give,  and  iake^  and  sanrttfij  tin/  sou/, 
for  there  is  no  see/a/i:^  uf  dutnties  in  the  grave.  ] 
Deprive  not  thyself  of  the  innocent  mirth  and 
pleasure,  which  the  law  permits  on  good  days, 
for  so  the  Hebrews  styled  their  festivals,  and 
rejoice  with,  and  entertain  your  family  and 
friends  on  such  public  occasions.  Nor  at  other 
times  deny  yourself  the  enjoyment  of  such  good 
things,  as  God  has  blessed  you  with,  and  given 
for  your  present  use  and  comfort.  But  use 
them  in  the  manner  which  God  approves,  free 
from  intemperance  and  luxury,  free  from  covet- 
ousness,  and  a  criminal  attachment  to  thera. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  iyiwoi  rfir  ^uxtir  m, 
which  is  the  reading  in  many  Greek  copies,  and 
of  liKoUasciv  rh  ^|'l>X"^  which  obtains  in  others. 
The  Vat.  edition  lias  i-raTwui  rh  ■^vx'^r  ch,  i.  e, 
live  an  agreeable  life,  deceive  your  cares,  and  let 
innocent  pleasures  and  amusements  divert  any 
thing  that  may  lie  heavy  upon  your  spuits.  But 
possibly  the  true  reading  may  be   dydTrmer  rh 


•\ii'\,h,  "  hilariter  excipe  animam  ;"  which  seems 
confirmed  by  the  context,  particularly  from  the 
reflection,  that  all  dainties,  in  the  Gr.  r^Kf  Pi,  cease 
in  the  grave.  The  advice  here  given  of  living 
freely,  and  at  large,  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  fife,  is  nor,  says  Calmet,  to  be  extended  to  all 
persons  indifferently,  but  should  be  considered 
as  directed  by  this  writer,  either  to  misers  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  motive  to  engage  them  to  enjoy 
their  wealth  and  plenty  whilst  they  have  them, 
or  to  heathens  in  general,  whose  views  going  no- 
farther  than  this  life,  might  properly  enough 
be  admonished  from  the  uncertainty  of  it,  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Many  of  the  poets  give 
the  like  advice,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Thus. 
Phocylides^ 

XSifi»  ^  ix  yxitif  ix'l^i't  "^  waylif  U  »VTii>  ■ 
Avofttnot  KiUf  cr^i'. 

Ver.  1 7.  For  the  covenant  from  tlie  beginning' 
is,  Thuu  shalt  die  the  death.'\  ^uydra  aVsOafji.  This 
refers  to  Gen.  ii.  17.  where  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  is,    "  Dying  thou  shalt  die,"  which, 
though  spoken  to  Adam  personally,  yet  includ- 
ed his  whole  posterity.     The  original  covenant 
or  law  of  mortality  was,  that  all  flesh  should,  by 
the   transgression,    see  corruption.      riaaa  ad^^\ 
3-ara'ru aVJatji.     The  Vulg.  joins  this  to  the  end. 
of  the  1 2th  verse,  where  Calmet  thinks  it  would 
come  in  better.     The  comparison  of  leaves,  by 
which  the  succession  and  mortality  of  mankind 
is  expressed  in  the  following  verse,  is  very  an- 
cient and  natural.     The  writer  of  this  book, 
living  after  many  of   the   celebrated  sages  of 
Greece,  has  occasionally  borrowed  from  them 
some  of  their  sentiments,  of  which  this  among 
others  is  an  instance.  There  is  exactly  the  same 
thought  in  Homer, 

Oil!  TTi^  (fvXt^0i   y!if>t,  Toin'si  i^  utigtiy. 
<t>v>.Xit  ra  flit  t'  atlfiti  ^^Ufieiin  ^in,  ««i«  3  .y  i'iK 
TtiMiiuFX  <pi«,  e«5«j  J'  iTrtyifytlcii  i'jj), 
■  Q;  «v}j»i»  y"!"!,  >l  «»»  fva,  >i  3'  UTTtXiiyu.  11,    VI, 

There  is  also  a  parallel  passage  in  Iliad  xxi.  which : 
Mr  Pope  compares  with  that  before  us,  and  in : 
his  excellent  translation  runs  thus, 

J^or  "what  is  man  ?  calamitous  by  birth, 
T/iey  oiue  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth  ; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that  now,  ivith  beauty  iroivn'J, 
Smile  on  the  sun  ;  noiv,  wither  on  the  ground. 

The  same  comparison  is  likewise  to  be  found  i 
in  a  fragment  of  Musneus,  preserved  by  Clem. . 
Alexandr.  Strom.   L.  6.      The   ancients  have  • 

R.r. 
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contended  who  should  describe  the  shortness  of    a/jio  hearken  at  h6r  doors.'\   We  have  here,  and 
human  life  in  terms  most  expressive  of  its  vanity,    in  the  context,  an  assemblage  of  images  to  en- 
As  some  of  them,  with  this  writer,  compare  it    courage  the  pursuit  after  v/isdom.     In  tlie  pre- 
to  the  faUing  of  a  leaf,  the  smallest  and  weakcbt    ceding  verse  all  tlie  vigilance  of  the  hnnter, 
piece  of  a  short-lived  unsteady  plant,  so  others    and  liie  sagacity  and  attention  of  the  j;py  is  re- 
resemble  it  no  less  aptly,  to  a  dream,  a  shadow,    commended  for  tliat  purpose.     Tlicre  is  the 
and  smoke.     St  James,  who  spake  by  a  more    same  meUiplvor  in  Plato,  where  Socrates,  de- 
excellent  spirit,  calls  our  nfe,   a  vapour,   and,   scribing  the  inquisitive  philosopher,  calls  him 
which  is  yet  lighter,   a  phantastic  one,   arui?    ^t^^ixfih,  or  the  hunter.     The  author  adds  tar- 
fa/>»/tt'm,  a  mere  apparition,  and  nothing  real,    ther  here,  you  must  pursue  her  with  all  the 
and  yet  the  expression,  by  what  follows,  is  made    eagerness  of  a  passionate  lover  (which  compn- 
still  more  diminutive,  for  this  mere  appearance    rison  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter) 
is  but  for  a  Httle  while,  nrfoc  ikiyor,  and  then  the    who  hangs  about  the  house  of  his  beloved  fair, 
phantom   instantly  disappears,  ch.  iv.  14.     St    "  Nee  vnitnm  duici  detinet  a  domo,"  watching 
Austin  expresses  very  strongly  the  frailty  of  the    and  observing  every  thing  that  passes.    1  ihuik 
human  state,  when  he  calls  man,  "  Terrae  fiUus,    this  verse  not  accurately   translated,  1  would 
nihiU  nepos,"   the  son  of  earth,  and  grandchild    either  render,  after  tlie  manner  of  the  Ibrmer 
•of  nothing.     I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that    verse.  Go  after  her,  like  an  assiduous  lover,  that 
as  the  best  heathen  writers  agree  in  comparing    prieth  in  at  the  windows,  and  hearkens  at  the 
life,    and  its  sensible  decay  to  the  fading  of  a    doors  of  his  mistress ;  or  rather,  to  go  a  little 
leaf  or  flower,  so  the  sacred  ones  express  an  im-    farther  back  still,  Blessed  is  the  man  that  is  so 
mortal  state  under  the  image  of  the  never-failing    desirous  of,  and  inquisitive  after  wisdom,  as  to 
tree  of  life.  pry  in  at  her  windows,  and  listen  at  her  doors. 

Ver.  20.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  Solomon  makes  use  of  the  same  comparison,  for 
good  things  immdom,  and  that  reasoneth  of  holy  thus  wisdom  speaks  of  herself^  Blessed  is  the 
things  hif  his  understanding.']  Grotius  says,  that  man  that  heareth  me,  and  watcheth  daily  at 
xa\a  H)  ayM,  are  an  addition  to  the  text,  and  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors, 
makes  the  sense  barely  to  be.  Blessed  is  the  man    JVov.  viii.  34. 

that  meditates  on  wisdom,  and  can  reason  well        ^'er.  24.  He  that  doth  lodge  near  her  house^ 
with  his  understanding;  which,  though  it  be  an'  shall  also  fosi^i  a  pin  in  her  zaalls.     Ver.  ^3. 
accomplishment  much  admired,  yet  the  sense    JJe  shall  pitch  his  tent  nigh  unto  her,  and  shall 
which  our  version  furnishes,  seems  preferable,    lodge  in  a  lodging  Khere  good  things  are.]    The 
i.  c.  blessed  is  he,  whose  wisdom  carries  him  to    translation  should  rather  be  as  before,  lilessed 
the  study  of  holy  things,  and  whose  chief  de-    js  the  man  who  lodgeth  near  her  house,  and  is 
light  is  to  be  employed  upon  good  and  religious    desirous  to  join  his  habitation  to  hers,   wliO 
subjects,  who  aspires  after  heavenly  truths,  and    will  pitch  his  tent  nigh  unto  her,  and  part::kc 
prefers  the  consideration  and  study  of  these,  to    of  the  advantages  of  so  commodious  a  situa- 
dry  speculations,  and  science  falsely  so  called  ;    tion.    By  fastening  a,  pin  in  her  walls  is  mcant» 
which,  though  they  may  amuse  and  entertain  for    that  such  a  one  who  seeks  her  intimacy  and 
a  time,  yet  edify  not,  nor  promote  the  main  end    acquaintance,  shall  have  a  constant  and  sure  a- 
of  man;  for  however  extensive  a  man's  know-    bode  with  licr,  his  dwelling  shall  be  as  secure, 
ledge  may  be  in  human  learning,   or  whatever    and  his  tent  as  unmoveable,  as  if  by  pins  or 
progress  he  may  make  in  philosophical  researches,    nails  fastened   to  the  ground.     We  have  the 
yet  the  good  man  will  at  last  be  found  the  truly    like  expression,  Ezra  ix.  S.  where,  speaking  of 
wise  man,  which  seems  confirmed  by  the  next    God's  giving  them  a  little  reviving  in  their 
•verse,  "  He    that  considereth  his  ways  in  his    bondage,  and  an  opportunity  of  setlijig  up,  and 
heart,  shall  also  have  understanding  in  her  se-    repairing  the  house  of  CJod,  he  expresses  this 
crets;"  which  is  the  reading  of  one  copy,  and    advantage  and  security,  by  God's  giving  them 
preferred  by  Grotms  and  Calmet ;  and  the  sense    a  nail  in  his  holy  place  ;  which  the  margin  ex- 
is  the  same  with  that  in  the  gospel,  "  If  any 
man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine ;"'  hi5  obedience  shall  be  his  teacher,  and  as 
■  he  improves  in  grace,  he  shall  cncrease  in  wis- 
dom. 


pounds  to  the  same  sense.  See  also  Isa.  \xn. 
23.  The  sense  oi  the  whole  is,  Blessed,  or  hap- 
py is  the  man,  that  is  not  content  to  follow  af- 
ter wisdom  for  a  little  time  only,  or  to  see  and 
speak  to  her  en  paxunt,  and  as  it  were  by  acci- 


^'er.  93.  He  thai  prieth  in  at  her  tcindjus,  shall   cient,  but  is  desirous  of  a  long  continuance  with 
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her,  to  be  known  to,  and  converse  often  with 
Tier,  for  lie  that  is  ambitious  to  fix  his  abode, 
and  dwelling  near  her,  will  find  there  a  lodg- 
ing stocked  with  ail  conveniencies  and  goods  : 
for  so  advantaijeons  is  her  neighbourhood,  that 
a  little  hut  near  to  the  seat  of  wisdom,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  most  stately  palaces,  and  the  su- 
perb magnificence  of  kings.  This  was  holy 
David's  opinion,  who  says,  "  I  had  rather  be  a 
door  keeper,  (even  the  meanest  servant,)  in  the 
house  of  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  most  state- 
ly pavilions  of  ungodliness,"  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  II. 
And  speaking  of  the  wise  man,  or  one  that 
feareth  tiie  Lord,  he  expresses  liimself  hke  this 

writer,  T/c  i^i'  o  fcf»/xi)'Of  rhy  Kvfiov  ;  n  \}-u^i'i'  otuTV  (r 
tiyalio7(    a-j\i7^r,crtTa.t.       I'sal.    XXV.     13.        See    ulsO 

Ezck.  xxxiv.  l4.  John  x.  9. 

Ver.  26".  He  shall  set  his  children  under  her 
shelter,  and  shall  Iodide  under  her  branches.  \  er. 
27.  Bji  her  he  shall  he  covered  J rom  heat,  and  irt 
her  glory  shall  he  dwell.']  i.  e.  Happy  is  the  man 
wiio  will  commit  his  children  to  her  care,  and 
bring  them  up  under  her  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion, who  will,  with  hi;*  voung,  lodge  or  re- 
pose himself  under  the  hospitable  security  of 
her  branches  ;  for  wisdom  will  protect  him  un- 
der her  shade  against  all  inconveniencies,  like 
the  cloudy  pillar  which  attended  upon,  and 
sheltered  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  she 
will  enlighten  him  with  her  glory,  which  shall 
be  reflected  upon  him,  and  by  the  brightness  of 
its  presence,  shall  he  be  known  and  distinguish- 
ed. By  Ilia.,  the  term  here  used,  the  LXX  ex- 
press the  Schechitiah,  or  the  radiant  presence  of 
God  in  the  sanctuary.  The  representing  wis- 
dom, under  the  image  of  a  spreading  tree,  is 
common  in  this,  and  the  other  sapiential  books, 
iJut  the  prophet's  description  of  the  visionary 
tree,  whose  "  height  reached  unto  the  heaven, 
and  the  sight  thereof  to  all  tlie  earth,  whose 
leav-s  were  fair,  and  on  it  meat  enough  for  all," 
Dan.  iv.  20,  81.  is  truly  applicable  unto  wis- 
dom, and  her  fruits. 

^  H  A  P.     XV. 

Ver.  2.  y^^D  as  a  mother  shall  she  meet  hiniy 
arid  receive  him  as  a  xcife  married  of 
a  ivr^jB.]  uf.  yvtri  vra^^mut.  The  version  of  this 
])lace  is  very  inaccurate  and  indeterminate,^ 
which  means  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  a  vir- 
gin, whether  yurh  be  interpreted  mulier,  (as  in 
the  Lat.  version  of  the  Greek  in  the  Polyglot) 
or  a  betrothed  virgin.  If  yvyii  be  taken  for  a 
wife,  (as  the  Syr.  version  has  it)  and  as  it  is 
used,  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  yutii  vai^irixt  probably  is  the 


same  with  -/uc;^  o-a/S.'rcf.  See  Deut.  xxii.  23.  In- 
stances of  this  construction,  which  is  called  ap' 
position,  may  be  seen  in  Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  p. 
386.  But  in  rei^imiue,  the  genitive  is  also  used 
as  here.  See  Gen.  xv.  18.  Ezek.  iii.  15.; 
Amos  V.  2,  Matt.  xii.  39.  xxiv.  30.  Acts  viii. 
5.  Rom.  iv.  II.  .  I  make  no  doubt  but  the 
original  had  C3''Vn3  n^^N  a  xcomau,  or  a  zcife  of^ 
virginities,  according  to  the  Heb.  phraseology,  . 
like  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  Hos.  i.  2.  which  yet 
is  the  very  same  with  Mulier  mere/rix.  Lev.  xxi. 
I.  a  wife  that  is  a  whore  (for  so  it  is  there  ren- 
dered.) And  then  the  sense  of  the  present  pas- 
sage is  clear  enough  :  As  a  mother  shall  she 
meet  him,  and  receive  him  as  a  bride,  or  an  es- 
poused virgin,  in  the  possession  of  whom  he 
wdl  rejoice  and  be  made  happy.  There  is  in  • 
deed  another  good  sense  suggested  iit  the  Arab.  . 
and  Syr.  vei-sions.  One  has  it,  More  puelUe, 
the  other,  Uxor  udolescentice,  a  young  wife,  or- 
the  wife  of  his  youth.  And  if  the  original  Heb. 
included  a  woman  of  youths,  a  young  woman, 
or  wife,  or  the  wife  of  his  youth,  as  ntsSy  it  is 
certain  signifies  all  these,  then  those  versions, 
(supposing  them  taken  from  the  original)  may 
be  justified,  as  well  as  yvyi  va^itr/a^.  But  the 
first  sense  is  to  be  preferred  as  being  the  best, 
and  most  natural.  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  ob- 
serve,  that  this  writer  makes  use  of  the  image 
of  a  mother  and  a  spouse,  to  denote,  that  wis- 
dom loves  her  children  with  the  most  tender  af- 
fection, and  that  it  is  she  that  produces  the 
fruits  of  justice,  holiness,  and  understanding  in 
them,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  good  things  to 
them.  She  is  represented  here  as  going  out  to 
meet  them  with  a  soct  of  rapturous  joy,  to  de- 
note, that  we  do  not  come  to  God  till  he  first 
comes  to  us,  and  that  it  is  his  goodness  that 
conducts  us  to  himself,  and  puts  us  in  possession  i 
of  happiness. 

A^cr.  3.  ^Viththe  bread  of  understanding  shaU 
shejeed  fum^,  and  give  him  the  imter  of  wisdom  to 
drink.']  See  cli.  xxiv.  yi.  as  divine  grace  is  of- 
ten represented'  under  the  emblem  ofsprinc^s  . 
and. streams  of  water,  so  wisdonj,  or  divine 
knowledge,  the  food  and  support  of  the  soul, 
is  expressed  by  the  metaphdr  of  meat  and 
drink,  which  sustain  the  body.  Expressions 
very  familiar  to  the  eastern  nations,  and  fre- 
quent in  the  Jewish  writings.  .  Under  this 
image  the  wise  man  liere  advises  to  make  use  of 
those  means  of  instruction  which  wisdom  offers 
from  the  certain  advantages  she  has  to  bestow. 
Solomon  uses  the  like,  Prov.  ix.  5.  where  wis- 
dom galls  out  to  every  simple  soul  that  wanti ,» 
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undcrsfandinfj,  "  Come,  cat  of  the  bread  and    and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil  way.  and  the  fr6- 
drink  of  the  wine  whicli  I  have  mingled."   And    -ward  mouth  do  I  hate,"  as  if  true  wisdom  and 
tliat  we  may  know   what  is  meant  by  this  mo-    sin  were  incompatible.     Wisdom   recjiiirts  in- 
taphor,  it  follows,  "  Forsake  the  foolish   and    noreiice  of  manners,  humbleness  of  mind,  and 
live,  and    go  in  the  way  of  understanding."    upr^i^liiness  of  intention.     The  writer  of  the 
There  is  the   same   comparison,   Is.  Iv.   I.  and    Book  ot'  Wisdom  well  observes,  that  the  Holy 
when  God  in  his  anger  threatens  to  deprive  his    Spirit  will  have  no  fellowship  with  the  wicked 
peojile  of  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  hearing  his    and  deceitful,  *'  Into  a  malicious  sonl  wisdom 
word,  the  projjiiet  calls  the  withdrawing  this    shall  not  enter,  nor  dwell  in  a  body  that  is  snb 
blessedness  a  fumine^  Amos  viii.  11.  pursuing  jcct  unto  sin  ;  for  the  Holy  .Spirit  of  discipline 
the  same  metapiior  taken  from  the  ordinary  re-    will  flee  deceit,  and  remove  from  thoughts  that 
freshment  of  meat  and    drink  ;  because  when    are  without  understanding,  and  will  not  abide 
we  want  the  support  of  Ciod's  word,  we  want    when  unrighteousness  coineth  in."  chap.  i.  4,  5. 
that  bread  which  nourishes  the  sonl  unto  ever-        V^er.  9-  Fruise  is  not  seemlif  in  the  mouth  of  a 
lastinof  life,    and  without    which    it  dies  with    sinfiet;  fur  it  leus  not  sent  him  of  the  Lor(L'\   ^x 
spiritual  hunger.    The  gospel  too  uses  the  same    dfa.7oi  aTya.      [t  is  strange  that  our  translators 
comparison,  and  advises  us  to  hunger  and  thirst    should  prefer  a  remote  and  secondary  sense  of 
after  righteousness.    The  Rabbins  observe  that    both  these  words  to  their  first  and  primary  sig- 
wherever  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Pro-    nification  ;   ano;   is  "  sermo  proverbialis,  sen- 
verbs  of  eating  and  drinking,  there  is  meant    tentla,"  a  parable,  as  the  margin  has  it,  such 
principally  wisdom,  and  the  kee])ingof  the  law.    as  these  sapiential  books  wholly  consist  of:  a^x- 
Ver.  5.   Slie  ahall  exult  him  above  his  neigh-    7oi  is  properly  (einpestii us,  or  seusoiiad/e.      Thus 
hours,  and  in  the  mi(hl  of  the  congregation  shall   chap.  xx.  I.   ew  {'m/xcc  o?  «k  sni' eJ/arof,   which  in 
she  open  his  mouth.']     Thus   the   Psalmist  des-    the  margin    is   properly   rendered,    seasonable. 
cribes    his    happy    success    and    advancement    1  take  the  meaning  to  be,  that  a  wise  saying  i$ 
through  wisdom,  or  the  study  and  observance    out  of  .season   in  the  mouth  of  a  sinner  ;  be  it 
of  God's  laws,  "  Thou  through  thy  command-    never  so  good  in  itself,  it  comes  awkwardly, 
ments  hast  made  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies,    and  without  effect  out  of  such  a  mouth.     And 
for  they  are  ever  with  me  :  I  have  more  under-    this  our  author  says  expressly,  chap.  xx.  If),  iO. 
standing  than  my  teachers,  for  thy  testimonies    "  An  unseasonable  tale  v\ill  always  be  in  the 
are  my  study  ;   1   am  wiser  than  the  aged,  be-    mouth  of  the  unwise  ;  a  wise  sentence  shall  be 
cause  1  keep  thy  commandments,"  Psal.  cxix.    rejected  when  it  cometh  out  of  a  fool's  mouth, 
98,  99.  tKKhmiot,  may  either  signify  the  church,    for  he  will  not  speak  it  in  due  season."     The 
or  the  senate  ;  in   both  which,  a  man  of  supe-    reason  immediately  follows,  why  this  is  not  to 
rior  parts,  and  consummate  wisdom,  (for  to  hu-    be  expected   from  such  a  one,  because  it  does 
man  learning  it  may  also  be  applied,)  is  attend-    not  proceed  from  its  true  source  of  wisdom, 
cd  to  with  great   respect,  and  even  admiration    viz.  it  was  not  sent  of  the  Lord,  from  whom 
and  applause.  "  Unto  him  men  give  ear,"  as  Job    comes  every  good  and  profitable  sentiment.  Or, 
speaks  upon  another  occasion,  "  and  wait  as    as  the   margin  has  it,  because  the  sinner  was 
for  the  rain  ;  when  his  speech  drops  from  him,    not  sent  of  the  Lord  to  deliver  instructions, 
they  open   their  mouth  wide  to  receive  his  in-    which  will   be  despised  and   laughed   at  from 
struction,  and  keep  silence  at  his  counsel.  Be-    such  a  teacher.      Ihings  spoken  lose  their  ex- 
fore  him  the  aged  arise  and  stand  up,  and  no-    cellence,  and  change  their  nature  when  spoken 
bics  hold  their  peace  ;  princes  also  refrain  talk-    by  improper  persons,  and  at  unseasonable  times, 
int',  and  lay    their    liands    on  their  mouth,"    But  proverbs,  and  profitable  sayings  must  pro- 
chap,  xxix.  ceed  from  wisdom,  viz.  from  men  of  wisdom, 
Ver.  8.    For  she  is  Jar  from  pride,  and  men    as  is  observed  in  the  next  verse.     So  the  Syr. 
that  are  liars  cannot  remember  her."]    This  writ-    and  Arab,  versions  render  it  crcip/a,  "  ore  sapien 


tum/'  Syr.  "  Ex  ore  prudentum,"  Arab.  Clem. 

Alex,   reads  '»  fi/xaii  Tnrur,  Strom.  L.  ii.  which 

the 
person,  and  as  suca  are  mcncioncci  logeiiicr  in  jlioiu  wm  piu3j»ci  lutm,  c-i^.  aucj?  aimn  nave 
Scripture.  Thus  Prov.  viii.  1'2,  1^.  Wisdom  a  good  elTect,  they  coine  seasonable,  u^arc;,  ripe, 
says,  "  I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  and  mature,  and  will  profit  the  hearer.  Solomon 
find  out  knowledge  of  witty  inventions  ;  pride,    has  the  same  observation,  and  illustrates  it  beau- 


er  often  inculcates,  that  wisdom  will  not  con- 
tinue in    a  wicked,  proud,  and    lying  spirit, 

which  frequently  meet  together  in    tlie   same    the  Vulgate  seems  to  confirm  ;  "  and  then  tl 
1,  and  as  such  are  mentioned  together  in    Lord  will  prosper  them,"  viz.  They  shall  ha 
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tifnlly,  viz.  That  a  fool  is  as  nnc({nal  to  a  pa- 
rable, as  a  lame  n^an  is  to  walk,  "  the  legs  of 
the  lame  are  not  equal,  so  is  a  parable  in  the 
month  of  fools,"  Prov.  xxvi.  ?.  All  the  edi- 
tions of  the  0  read  here  by  mistake,  wafact/^/ai- 
ix  Hua1o(  a'ffSKDc,  wliic'h  Dr  Grabe  by  a  happy 
conjrc'urc  restores  to  ooL^oifxia.),  the  true  reading, 
as  the  Hebrew  manifestly  shews.  See  also, 
ver,  9.  And  again,  chap.  xvii.  7.  "  Excellent 
speech  becometh  not  a  fool."  When  the  ser- 
vant in  the  play  aflfected  a  gravity  of  speech 
misbecoming  liis  place  and  condition,  and  to 
talk  sententioiisly  ;  the  master's  reply  is,  con- 
demning liis  pretence  to  wisdom,  "  Etenim  hie 
carnifex  sententias  loquitur."  Pkuit.  There  is 
also  another  sense  of  aJro^y  which  our  translators 
follow,  Praise  is  not  seemly  in  the  mouth  of  a 
sinner,  which  means  not  praise  in  general,  but 
the  praise  of  God  ;  Dei  /aiis,  as  the  Vulgate  has 
it,  which  the  Lord  inspires  into  a  wise  and 
faithful  heart,  as  he  did  into  David's,  Moses's, 
and  other  composers  of  sacred  hymns,  and 
thanksgivings.  Oritinay  ref»?r  to  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties,  which  sinners  dis- 
grace, who  officiate  publicly,  and  through 
their  evil  conduct,  render  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  contemptible  ;  according  to  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  '♦  Unto  the  ungodly,  says  God,  why 
dost  thou  preach  my  laws,  and  take  my  cove- 
nant in  thy  mouth,  whereas  thou  hatest  to  be 
reformed,  and  hast  cast  my  words  behind  thee  ?" 
Psal.  1.  16,  17. 

Ver.  1  1 .  Sai/  not.  It  is  through  the  Lord  that 
I  Ml  m0ai/.'\  Some  copies  have,  ^>?  «V>!f,  «><  hi 
Kujisr  d-ririr.  And  SO  the  Vulg.  "  Ne  dixeris, 
per  Deum  abest,  i.  e.  Sapientia."  Say  not 
that  God  is  the  cause  that  I  have  not  wisdom, 
for  God  is  not  the  cause  of  our  weakness,  ig- 
norance, or  want  of  knowledge,  nor  are  mere 
{jrivations,  such  as  darkness,  chargeable  upon 
lim.  He  has  given  us  a  soul  capable  of  learn- 
ing and  improvement,  and  we  should  ask  of 
God  such  good  qualities  as  we  stand  in  need 
ot,  and  have  not,  and  be  careful  to  encrease 
those  we  have.  While  we  are  petitioning  for 
any  blessing,  we  should  ourselves  take  pains  to 
obtain  it,  as  far  as  human  industry  and  care 
can  contribute  to  that  end  ;  for  the  goodness 
and  grace  of  God  does  not  exclude  our  own  en- 
deavours and  co-operations.  But  above  all 
things,  we  should  take  care  not  to  commit 
wickedness,  to  deprive  us  of  the  grace  of  God, 
or  that  wisdom,  which  cometh  from  above, 
"  which  will  not  abide,  when  unrighteousness 
cometh  in,"  Wisd.  i.  5.     This  sense  Grotius 


favours,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  context,  par- 
ticularly, ver.  7.  H.  But  there  is  another  read- 
ing, fifi  eiTvi;.  Sti  S/a  Kuf/'w  a.7rUt]f,  which  is  follow- 
ed by  our  translators,  and  autliorized  by  the 
greater  number  of  copies.  According  to  this 
reading  the  meaning  is,  Say  not  that  the  Lord 
made  me  to  wander  from  the  right  path,  or 
that  through  him  I  departed  from  it  ;  and 
thus  d-!rkr\*  is  u^ed  in  several  parts  of  this  book, 
chap.  ii.  3.  x.  12.  xvi.  8.  xix.  2.  Such  evil 
sentiments,  and  unworthy  notions  of  the  Deity 
obtained  in  the  prophet's  time,  and  are  express- 
ly condemned  by  him,  "  Ye  have  wearied  the 
Lord  with  your  words,  when  ye  say.  Every 
one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  delighteth  in  them."  Mai.  ii.  17. 
The  Psalmist  truly  describes  his  nature,  when 
he  says,  "  That  he  is  a  God  that  hath  no  plea- 
sure in  wickedness,  neither  shall  any  evil  dwell 
with  him."  Psal.  v.  4.  Our  author  here  con- 
futes some  objectors  that  ascribe  too  much  to 
God,  even  men's  vices,  as  in  the  followino' 
chapter,  ver.  1 7.  he  condemns  those  that  im- 
pute too  little  to  him. 

Ibid.  For  thou  oushtcst  not  to  do  the  thing 
K'hich  he  huteth^  iya.fi/iivmir,  v  n-)t>itrei{.  I  think 
the  connection  between  this  and  the  former  sen- 
tence not  close  and  just,  nor  is  this  an  adequate 
answer  or  reason  against  what  is  advanced  in 
the  first  part.  In  the  following  verse,  which 
is  drawn  up  much  after  the  same  manner,  the 
reasoning  is  just,  and  each  part  answers  to  the 
other  with  great  strength  and  exactness.  I  con- 
jecture the  true  reading  to  be,  S  yd^  ijuiTwir,  v 
^tirati,  i.  e.  what  he  hates,  or  hath  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of,  viz.  the  falling  away  of  any 
man  from  his  duty,  whether  Adam,  or  any  of 
Jiis  descendants,  he  will  not  do,  occasion,  or 
be  the  author  of.  And  thus  the  Syriac,  "  No 
dicas  impulsu  Dei  deliqui  &  peccavi,  quia  rem 
tnrpem  nunquam  commisit  ;"  and  if  that  tran- 
slator had  pleased,  it  might,  by  changiii"-  the 
points,  have  been  as  well  translated,  what  he 
hates,  as  rem  tnrpem,  what  is  hateful.  I'he 
Arabic  too,  though  it  understands  the  former 


"  Neque  enim  facit."  The  present  reasoning 
indeed  is  just,  applied  to  adversity,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Arab,  translator.  Blame  not  God  for  any 
adversity  that  hath  befallen  thee,  but  rather 
blame  thyself  for  doing  those  things  which  he 
hateth,  and  have  brought  his  displeasure  and 
judgments  upon  thee. 
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Ver.  12.  Say  wo/  he  Jiulh  caused  me  to  en-.'] 

'in  auTO(  /ni  i-rMtmir.        Some  COpies  read  tn  avTOf 

ff.i  iTrKxcriv.  That  God  hath  created  me  so,  or 
formed  me  sue!),  by  a  tcniperamcnt  of  body 
inclincabic  to  siicli  and  such  vices  ;  which 
reading  Crotius  prefers,  as  most  agreeable  to 
the  place.      The  Vulgate  has,  "  llle  me  dece- 

i)it."  Sec  St  James  i.  M).  iV/ aV  xaxor  o-faT'Jtif,  says 
>ucian,  fjifjivwo  rv  aoft  Kiyo/is(,  oi(  &«(  araiTio^,  a'lTix 

l\\ii/ui»v.  De  Merc.  Conduct.  The  wise  man 
here  referred  to,  is  probably  IMato,  whose 
words  are,  Kaicur  aincr  fatal  ^ter  Tin  yiftii^on,  ayx- 
^h'iAa.,  tzoL/ii  TfoT(jiliot.iua.x>iTcsr.  De  Rep,  L.  9.  i.  e. 
Since  God  is  good,  we  must  by  no  means  al- 
loAV  any  to  say,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  any  evil 
that  is  done,  but  must  reject  such  a  wild  opi- 
nion. All  the  ancient  sages  held,  that  neither 
prophesies,  nor  prescience,  nor  the  decrees  of 
God  lay  any  necessity  upon  the  will  of  man  ; 
they  who  assert  this,  says  Origen  in  Genes,  ab- 
solve the  sinner  from  all  guilt,  and  lay  it  upon 
God,  as  if  by  his  decree  or  foreknowledge  he 
laid  such  men  under  an  unavoidable  necessity 
of  acting  wickedly.  And  so  Prosper,  "  Noa 
casus  ruentium,  nee  cupiditates  peccantium 
prscdestinatio  Dei  aut  excitavit,  aut  suasit,  aut 
impulit."  Ad  Vincent.  Object.  St  Austin 
blames  such  as  pretend  in  their  own  excuse, 
"  Venus  hoc  fecit,  aut  Saturnus,  aut  Mars  ; 
scilicet  ut  homo  sine  culpa  sit,  culpandus  au- 
tem  sit  cceli  ac  siderum  creator."  Confess.  L. 
jv.  c.  3.     And  Maximus  Tyrius  has  much  the 

same   thought,    to    fdtui  'in  »  E^iif  f^ei^ttocr  drKTrjei, 

%.  T.  K.  to  say  that  love  forced  a  man  into  adul- 
tery, and  to  charge  that,  or  any  sucii  wicked 
transgression  upon  the  Deity,  is  very  shocking 
and  profane,  Dissert,  xi.  TuUy  also  pronoun- 
ces the  same  concerning  the  amours  of  Paris, 
&c.  which,  says  he,  are  not  chargeable  upon 
God,  but  upon  their  own  lusts  and  passions. 
De  Nat.  Deor.  L.  iii. 

Ibid.  IJe  bath  no  need  oftlte  sinful  man."]  i.  e. 
He  can  have  no  motive  to  deceive  any  of  his 
creatures,  or  to  obhge  them  to  commit  any  sin. 
For  what  glory,  profit,  or  advantage  can  he 
possibly  reap  from  wickedness  or  injustice,  the 
two  things  which  he  principally  hateth,  and 
are  most  contrary  to  his  nature  ?  Does  he  do 
this  out  of  hatred  to  his  creatures,  or  can  we 
suppose  him  hereby  to  intend  to  vex  aiTd  tor- 
ment himself?  Or  the  sense  may  be,  That  God 
hath  no  rueed  of  sinners  to  execute  the  deter- 
uiined  ends  of  his  providence  ;  for  though  it  be 
necessary  that  God  should  permit  men  to  do 
that  which  he  halh  foretold,  yet  he  does  not 


incline,  or  force  the  sinful  man  to  accomplish 
his  designs,  but  rather  foreseeing,  that  he  will 
do  so,  he  lets  him  follow  his  own  wicked  in- 
clination and  temper,  and  so  accidentally  makes 
him  his  instrument  ;  which  was  the  case  of 
Judas  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  oppression  of  the  Hebrews 
by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  wliich  is 
mentioned  as  God's  doing ;  God,  to  chastise  the 
ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  his  own  people, 
permitted  the  rage  and  fury  of  these  tyrants  to 
have  its  full  swing ;  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
by  any  secret  motions,  or  open  judgments  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  those  conquerors,  or  to  stop 
the  progress  of  their  arms — but  he  neither 
forced,  nor  compelled  them  to  the  evil,  nor  ne- 
cessarily determined  them  to  act  in  that  manner. 
St  Austin's  words  are  a  complete  comment  upon 
this  whole  verse  :  "  We  ought  never  to  make 
God  the  author  of  any  fault  we  have,  nor  charge 
him  for  the  want  of  any  grace  which  we  have 
not.  He  is  not  the  cause  of  any  man's  irregu- 
larity or  falling ;  but  he  that  is  wicked,  is  so 
througTi  his  own  fault,  and  he  that  is  good,  is 
so  only  by  his  grace.  Neither  sinners,  nor  even 
good  men  are  any  other  wa}  s  necessary  to  him, 
than  as  the  wilful  wickedness  of  the  one  serves 
to  exemplify  his  power  and  justice,  and  the 
grace  which  he  bestows  upon  the  other  to  dis- 
play his  mercy.  So  that  no  one  can  in  the 
least  impeach  the  equity  of  his  conduct ;  nor 
under  his  government,  which  is  altogether  just, 
suffer  the  least  hardship,  without  having  really 
deserved  it.  If  he  punishes,  it  is  exacting  only 
what  is  his  due  ;  and  if  he  spares  and  forgives, 
it  is  remitting  what  he  might  justly  have  re- 
quired and  inflicted. 

Ver.  14.  He  h'mself  made  man  from  the  bc- 
ginn'mg,  and  left  him  in  the  hand  oj  his  counsclJ] 
This  may  either  refer  to  the  state  of  our  first 
parent  in  paradise,  whom  God  endowed  with  a 
full  sense  of  his  duty,  yet  laid  him  not  under  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  being  good ;  lie  may 
be  considered  as  under  a  perfect  equilibrium 
with  respect  to  good  and  evil  ;  he  was  neither 
determined  to  evil  by  the  superior  weight  of 
his  concupiscence  ;  nor  was  the  attraction  to 
goodness  so  forcible  and  strong,  as  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  so  that  it  was  absolutely  in  his  power  to 
have  made  himself  either  happy  or  miserable. 
Or  it  may  mean,  that  when  God  gave  his  lavv 
to  the  Israehtes  in  particular,  by  the  disposition 
of  angels,  and  with  such  pomp  and  terror,  though 
his  will  was  declared  therein  in  the  strongest 
and  most  affecting  manner,  yet  he  imposed  upr 
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en  them  no  such  necessity  of  keeping  it,  as  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  act  otherwise,  but 
left  it  to  their  own  choice  and  counsel,  whether 
they  would  live  according  to  the  precepts  of  it, 
and  be  happy,  or  forfeit  the  glorious  promises 
of  the  covenant  by  transgression,  and  incur  the 
punishment  denounced.  This  God  proposes  to 
them  m  the  most  solemn  manner,  Deut.  xxx.  19. 
Or  it  may  relate  to  mankind  in  general,  That 
God  does  neither  compel  any  to  do  evil,  nor  ne- 
cessitate them  to  do  good,  though  he  is  always 
ready  with  his  preventing  grace  to  assist  them 
towards  doing  well.  In  the  business  of  religion, 
and  matters  of  salvation,  free  will  is  as  evident- 
ly exercised  as  in  any  thing  else,  wherein  one 
man  covenants  or  contracts  with  another  ;  and 
the  evils  of  the  soul  are  not  the  fault  of  nature, 
but  of  the  will,  which,  being  free,  uses  its  liber- 
ty to  cliuse  either  good  or  evil.  The  author's 
design  here  is  to  take  from  the  wicked  all  the 
excuses  and  pretexts,  which  they  make  use  of 
to  cast  upon  God  their  vices  and  irregularities, 
pretending,  that  God  has  given  them  strong 
and  e^'en  invincible  inclinations  towards  sin, 
that  they  find  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  natural 
corruption,  of  which  they  are  not  the  cause  or 
authors.  To  this  plea  the  wise  man  replies. 
That  God  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  the 
leaven  of  wickedness,  because  he  abhors  it,  for- 
bids, and  even  punishes  it.  That  it  was  not 
God  that  originally  placed  in  men  such  evil  in- 
clinations ;  neither  is  such  a  corruption  invin- 
cible, as  he  has  created  men  free,  and  at  their 
own  disposal,  capable  of  either  following  what 
is  good,  and  aftbrding  them  his  assisting  grace 
for  that  purpose,  in  Oider  to  make  them  happy, 
or  of  choosing  evil,  through  the  sway  of  their 
own  corrupt  will,  and  thereby  making  them- 
selves miserable.  St  Chrysostom,  as  if  he  had 
been  directly  commenting  upon  the  place,  hath 

well    observed,    ra  (►  aiw    xaxai  v  ^th  i^Ci  Tit  a'lTiOv, 

X.  T.  ^.  "  Deus  non  est  autor  malorum  apud 
inferos,  sed  nos  ipsi.  Radix  enim  peccat  lest 
arbitrium  nostrum,  &-  voluntatis  nostrtc  libertas." 
Ver.  15.  JJ' thou  unit,  to  keep  the  cwnuiand- 
ments,  and  to  perform  acce])tuble  fuilhfulne!is.'\ 
TJie  reading  in  all  the  Greek  copies  is,  ioiy  3tK^(, 

t\j>',i;^r,7tif  i/leKa(,  ^  TTiTiy  irtiwcti  tu'6«y.ix(.      ButWOuld 

not  the  reading  be  better,  e«V  ^Uy,  aut^ji-irxi 
itloM:,  X)  ■ai'^ir  Trtiii-jai  tuiox/ac,  J.  e.  He  originally 
made  man,  and  left  him  from  the  beginning 
if  yeifi  \i%^hKin  a-jTu,  which  is  a  Hebraism,  i.  e. 
in  his  own  power,  and  to  his  own  choice,  to 
keep  God's  commandments,  and  to  perform 
vhi>  «u4«it/'af,  faithfulness  of  acceptance,  or  ac- 
ceptable faithfulness,  as  the  Hebraism  is  rightly 


rendered  in  our  version,  i.  e.  fiiithfu!ly  to  dis-' 
charge  his  duty,  if  it  be  not  his  fault ;  idr  S^sx;;, 
if  he  wills,  or  pleases.  A  farther  proof  of  man's 
free  agency  may  be  drawn  from  hence,  viz. 
from  God's  giving  commandments  to  mankind 
to  follow  and  obey,  which  necessarily  supposes 
a  choice,  and  indeed  the  very  nature  of  a  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man  implies  it,  nor  with- 
out it  can  the  neglect  of  the  conditions  of  it  be 
justly  punishable,  A  right  direction  of  the  will 
is  indeed  to  be  asked  of  God,  whose  grace  is 
compatible  with  human  liberty.  "  Certum  est," 
says  St  Austin,  commenting  upcn  thLs  place, 
"  nos  servare  mandata,  si  volumus,  sed  quia 
priieparatur  voluntas  a  Domino,  ab  illo  petendum 
est,  ut  tantum  vehmus,  quantum  sufficiL  ut; 
volendo  faciamus.  Certum  est  nos  velle  cum 
volumus  ;  sed  ille  facit  ut  velimus  bonum . 
Certum  est  nos  facere  cum  facimus,  sed  illc 
facit  ut  faciamus  bonum,  praibendo  vires  effi- 
cacissimas  volur.tati."  De  Grat.  &-  Lib.  Arbitr. 


c.  xvi. 


Ver.  16.  He  hath  set  //re  andicater  bejore  thee.} 
Some  hereby  understand,  that  God  hath  given 
man  the  free  use  of  the  things  of  this  life,  and 
hath  placed  him  as  a  sort  of  sovereign  in  the 
world,  entirely  free  himself,  and  lord  of  the 
elements,  and  possessed  of  every  convenience, 
denoted  by  the  two  principal  ones,  that  may 
make  life  happy  and  easy,  which  God  has  put 
in  his  power,  and  under  his  command ;  as  earth 
and  v^  ater  were  wont  to  be  given  to  the  kings 
of  Persia  anciently,  Judith  ii.  7.  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  were  lords  of  land  and  sea.  But  more 
seems  here  intended  than  barely  man's  prero- 
gative and  dominion  ;  it  contains  the  test  of 
man's  obedience,  a  proposal  of  happiness  or 
misery  to  him,  according  to  a  wise  or  indiscreet 
choice.  It  is  observable,  tiiat  the  Vulgate 
changes  the  order  here,  and  puts  water  first, 
"  apposuit  tibi  aquam  &  ignem,"  and  so 
indeed  the  opposition  is  in  the  following 
verse,  "  Before  man  is  life  and  deutVi,"  giv- 
ing the  precedence  to  what  is  best  and  most 
useful,  and  so  water  is  here  manifestly  taken  in 
contradistinction  to  fire,  which  is  generally  more 
dangerous  and  destructive.  But  in  ch.  xxxix. 
26.  this  writer  places  them  both  among  the 
principal  necessaries  of  life.  Grotius  says,  by 
these  elements  is  denoted  a  state  of  lusts  and 
passions,  and  a  state  of  innocence,  the  former 
by  fire,  the  latter  by  water. 

Yer.  18.  For  the  wisdom  (>/ t/ie  Lord  is  great, 
and  he  is  mightij  in  power,  and  hehoUkth  all 
t /lings.  Ver.  ly.  He  hulk  commanded  no  iima 
to  do  wickcdiij,  neitlier  hath  he  given  unij  man 
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hcence  to  slnJ]  i(rx-'f'(  ''  Su»a-«a.  This  is  a  tiioiis,  and  not  a  numerous  race  only,  towarcla 
strong  and  vigorous  expression  :  The  Hel-  a  parent's  conteiu  and  happiness.  For  one 
Jenists  often  style  God  i  h^vftt  simply;  see  child  of  bad  morals  and  scandalous  behaviour 
Job  xxiii.  13.  And  in  another  ])assage  of  that  is  enough  to  take  away  all  satisfaction  from  a 
writer  wc  have  ra.vrx  vitlx  ifyirxi  i  it^Kyf'ai;.  parent,  however  happv  he  may  be  in  the  rest 
God  is  also  called  i  SuVaVw,  2  Maccab.  xv.  3.  of  his  children  ;  such  a  one  will  give  more  real 
and  IvrxTnc  /uiya(  tv  t.o<TiJM,  and  Si/faVxc  ruif  tifxyjy.  plague  and  vexation  than  the  others  can  admi- 
This  writer  also  has,  i  LraV«f,  S^|,lTe;  XWrnc,  and  nister  comfort,  and  few  families  are  there  where 
•  xJf/of  SuraVxf,  all  in  ch.  xlvi.  6,  19.  linl iax^p':  '»  there  is  a  number  of  children,  but  have  some 
Ivta^ax,  exceeds  all  these,  and  must  express  the  domestic  evil  of  this  sort.  Mess,  of  Port  Royal 
superlativcness  of  God's  power.  The  sense  of  apply  what  is  here  said,  and  in  the  context, 
this  and  the  following  verses  is,  God,  by  his  to  the  children  of  our  spiritual  mother,  the 
infinite  wisdom  has  given  man  every  thing  church,  the  governors  whereof  ought  not  to  re- 
that  will  make  him  happy,  if  he  does  not  ob-  joice  at  merely  seeing  great  numbers,  making 
struct  his.  own  happiness,  and  by  his  almighty  profession  of  the  faith,  except  they  are  in  reali- 
power  is  able  also  to  render  him  as  completely  ty  what  they  appear  to  be,  ami  their  life  an- 
miserable,  if  he  disobeys  him.  He  likewise,  swers  to  the  holiness  of  their  calling.  If  they 
as  our  sovereign  Judge,  examines  every  work  truly  fear  God,  and  make  a  visible  progress  in 
of  man,  and  will  make  a  proportionable  differ-  the  ways  of  godliness,  they  are  then  a  pastor's 
ence  in  their  state,  according  to  their  respective  glory  and  joy;  but  if,  through  their  bad  con- 
merit.  He  hates,  he  forbids,  he  threatens,  he  duct  and  wickedness  of  life,  some  of  her  mem- 
,  punishes  all  wilful  sin  ;  the  sinner  therefore  bers  dishonour  God,  and  disgrace  their  profes- 
r^f.  cannot  with  reason  promise  himself  impunity,  sion,  they  are  then  the  occasion  of  much  real 
or  think  to  excuse  himself  by  any  pretended  concern,  and  affliction  to  him,  which  encreases 
necessity  laid  on  him  to  commit  sin  ;  he  can-  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  bad  dis- 
not  plead  that  he  wants  freedom  and  liberty  to  ciples,  and  the  power  which  they  have  to  sc- 
act  otherwise,  or  that  God  has  given  him,  or  dnce  others  also.  St  Chrysostom  therefore 
others  any  licence,  or  indulgence  for  commit-  wishes  that  such  as  dishonour  God  by  their 
ting  evil.  »  immoralities,  would  in  earnest  leave  the  chnrcb» 
r*  w  A  P  YVT  ^"*^  these  only  who  devoutly  serve  him,  and 
U  11  A  r.  AVI.  are  a  credit  to  their  religion,  would  continue 
r\ESlRE  not  a  multitude  of  unprofitable  chit-  in  it ;  that  a  few  so  disposed  are  more  to  be 
dren,  neither  delight  in  ungudlif  suns ;  though  valued,  than  a  vast  mixed  multitude  of  nomi- 
theji  muliiplif,  rejoice  not  in  them,  except  the  fear  nal  professors  only,  whose  affection  is  not  right, 
of  the  Lord  be  xcith  them.']  The  Vulgate  joins  and  their  attachment  to  her  service,  indiflferent, 
the  first  verse  to  the  former  chapter,  and  ren-  and  insincere. 

ders,   "  Non  enim  concupiscit   multitudinem        Ver.  3.  Trust  not  thou  in  their  life,  neither  re- 

filiorum  infidelium   &  inutilium,"  applying  it  spect  their  multitude.']  i.  e.  Flatter  not  thyselT 

l-o  God,   in  the  sense  of  the  latter  part  of' verse  that  children  of  such  vicious  dispositions  shall 

ly.  of  that  chapter.     In  the  second  verse,   the  live  long,  and  carry  thy  name  to  any  distant 

wise  man  teaches  parents  the  great  importance  time,  for  life  at  best  is  uncertain,  its  continu- 

ofagood   education,  to  bring  them   up,  and  ance  depends  upon  God's  blessing,  which  the 

settle  them  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go;  wicked  have  the  least  reason  to  expect,  and  by 

that  neither  the  great  number  of  children,  nor  their  own  immoralities  they   often  shorten  its 

their  beauty,  shape,  or  strength,  or  any  bodily  period,  and  hasten  their  miserable  end.     Nor 

accomplishment  can  give  any  true  delight  or  boast  thyself  in  a  numerous  issue,  as  if  that 

tatisfaction   to  a  parent,  but  their  good  dispo-  was  a  security  to  thy  race,  that  it  shall  not  be 

sitions,    and   moral  conduct  only  ;    that  it  is  extinct.     Ahab  had  seventy  sons,  and  none  of 

better  to  have  only  one   that  is  virtuous,  and  them  succeeded  him,  but  Jehu  put  them  all  to 

well  inclined,  than  a  number  of  loose  and  pro-  death,  2  Kings  x.  1.    Gideon  had  the  like  num- 

fligate  ones,  who  will   bring  certain  ruin  and  bcr,  and',Abimelcch  slew  them  all,  but  Jotham 

disgrace  into  the  family,    and  that  even   the  the  youngest,  who  hid  himself,  Judg.  ix.  .5.  Ab- 

liaving  none  at  all,  is  far  preferable  to  bad  ones,  raham,  on  the  contrary  had  but  one  son,  and  his 

Aristotle,  therefore,  with  great  judgment  re-  posterity  was  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven 

quires  xvrwloir,  as  well  as  yri>hv\\v.ri%r,  i,  e.  a  vir-  tor  multitude.  The  Vatican  edition  reads,  ^fu)  t- 
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TTiyj  Wi  rot  r'oiroy  clutuv,  wliich  may  either  mean, 
depend  not  upon  their  place  or  continuance, 
for,  according  to  that  of'tlie  Psalmist,  "  Thou 
shalt  look  after  tlieir  place,  and  tliey  shall  be 
away."  Or  depend  not  on  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity in  which  they  may  be  placed,  for  they  shall 
suddenly  be  overthrown  ;  and  thus  rcTUf  is  used 
by  this  writer,  chap.  xiii.  22.  xvi.  14.  xxxviii. 
12. 

Ver.  4.  For  bij  one  that  hath  understandins;, 
shall  the  cilif  be  replenished,  bat  the  kindred  of  the 
kicked  shall  speedilij  become  desolate^  i.  e.  By 
wise  men  cities  and  empires  were  founded,  as 
anciently  Rome  and  Athens,  and  owed  their 
greatness  to  the  poHcy  and  counsels  of  good  le- 
gislators. Such  by  their  knowledge  of  learning 
were  met  for  the  f)eople,  and  being  wise  and 
eloquent  profited  them  by  their  instructions  ; 
*'  Their  seed  stood  fast,  and  their  children  for 
their  sakes,"  ch.  xliv.  4,  12.  In  such  sons,  either 
a  family  or  kingdom  may  glory,  for  they  will 
adorn  both  public  and  private  life.  But  dege- 
nerate and  profligate  children  add  affliction  to 
an  aged  parent,  and,  instead  of  being  service- 
able to  the  public  good  and  welfare,  often  con- 
tribute to  their  country's  ruin ;  thus  Priam, 
through  the  ill  conduct  of  his  son  Paris,  saw  his 
capitol  and  numerous  family  in  the  utmost  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  and  fell  himself  a  victim 
to  the  merciless  enemy.  By  fuwi  aVefiJr  we  may 
not  only  understand  the  company,  or  society, 
the  kindred,  or  tribe  of  the  wicked,  as  the  margin 
has  it,  but  the  very  place  or  land  where  they 
dwell,  which  shall  suffer  for  their  sakes.  And 
so  Calmet  understands  it,  "  Le  pays  de  mechans 
deviendra  desert,"  according  to  the  observation 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  A  fruitful  land  maketh  he 
barren,  for  the  wickedness  of  those  that  dwell 
therein."  And  so  in  scripture  history,  the 
people  of  the  Jews  which  sprang  from  one,  even 
Abraham,  increased  so  incredibly,  as  to  be  at 
least  six  hundred  (housand  at  their  going  out  of 
Egypt  J  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Canaanites, 
though  so  numerous  and  powerful,  were  destroy- 
ed, and  overthrown,  and  their  land,  the  type  of 
heaven,  given  to  God's  own  people.  Many 
such  instajices,  the  author  says,  he  had  both  seen 
and  heard  of,  of  multitudes  springing  from  one 
good  and  pious  root,  and  large  and  rich  families 
dwindling  through  their  wickedness,  and  in  time 
entirely  forgot. 

Ver.  6.  in  the  congregation  of  the  ungodhj 
shall  n  fire  be  kindled,  and  in  a  rebellious  nation 
wrath  is  set  on  ,fire.^  There  is  much  the  same 
sentiment,  ch.  xxi.  9.     "  The  congregation  of 


the  wicked  is  like  tow  wrapped  together,  and  the 
end  of  them  is  a  flame  of  fire  to  destroy  them." 
By  //'re  we  may  understand  the  divine  vengeance, 
as  when  God  says,  "  A  lire  is  kindled  in  my 
anger,  and  shall  buyi  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and 
shall  consume  the  eartli  with  her  encrease  ;"  it 
afterwards  follows  by  way  of  explanation,  "  I 
will  heap  mischief  upon  them,  they  shall  be 
burnt  with  hunger,  and  devoured  with  bitter  de- 
struction," Dent,  xxxii.  22,  23,  24.  Or  /ivr  may 
be  understood  literally,  as  it  is  sometimes  the 
effect  of  God's  displeasure  ;  thus  it  was  when 
the  company  raised  by  Corah,  were  smitten  with 
lightning,  "  The  fire  was  kindled  among  them, 
and  the  flame  burnt  up  the  ungodly,"  Psal.  cvi. 
i8.  Lightning  particularly  is  called  the  fire  of 
the  Lord,  as  being  a  known  instrument  of  his 
vengeance.  By  Jire  also  is  sometimes  meant 
war,  and  so  the  sense  may  be,  that  war,  or  sedi- 
tion shall  break  forth,  burn,  and  destroy  the  fa- 
milies and  territories  of  a  wicked  and  disobe- 
dient people  ;  that  God  will  permit  the  enemy 
from  without,  or  civil  discord  and  division  to 
ruin  and  overthrow  them.  The  author  now 
seems  to  return  to  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter,  viz.  to  shew  that  God  will  certainly 
punish  the  wicked,  and  is  not  backward  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  with  severity,  upon  account 
of  their  number  or  power,  which  he  proves  by 
many  memorable  instances  in  the  following 
verses. 

Ver.  7.  He  was  not  pacified  towards  the  old 
giants,  who  Jell  avtaif  in  the  strength  of  their 
foolishness.'^  Our  translators  follow  a  copy  which 

had  01  aorirwai'  ir  rw  la^ui  tk(  affOjiJi'H(  aurcor,  though 

the  generality  of  editions  omit  the  latter  words. 
It  is  a  Hebraism,  and  means  rather  that  they 
fell  away,  or  rebelled,  through  a  foolish  conceit 
of  their  own  strength,  and  a  vain  dependance 
upon  it.  And  thus  Calmet,  "  Qui  se  sont  re- 
voltez  par  une  folle  confiance  en  leur  force." 
These  mighty  giants  of  the  old  world,  trusting 
in  their  great  number,  and  extraordinary 
strength,  God  exterminated  for  their  insolence, 
and  drowned  them  in  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 
Gen.  vi.  4.  Wisd.  xiv.  6.  They  were,  says 
Macrobius,  a  wicked  generation  of  men,  who 
defied  the  gods,  and  renounced  their  govern- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  were  represented  as 
attempting  to  invade  heaven,  and  to  depose  the 
gods  from  their  heavenly  thrones,  Saturnal.  L.  i. 
c.  20.  But  how  would  it  have  adorned  his 
subject,  if  this  writer  had  instanced  in,  what  he 
could  not  be  unacquainted  with,  and  his  design 
naturally  led  him  to,  the  apostasy  and  punish- 
S  s 
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ment  of  the  rebel  Dngels.  The  prophet's  de- 
scrlpti  >n  of  it  is  truly  sublime,  '*  How  art  thou 
fal'on  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing I  for  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  as- 
cend into  heaven,  1  will  e-^h  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God.  I  will  ascend  above  the  clouds, 
I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shall  be 
brought  down  to  hell."  Isa.  xiv.  la,  15.  And 
the  inference  which  might  have  been  drawn 
from  it,  would  exactly  have  suited  this  place.  If 
God  spared  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  how  much 
less  v.ill  he  spare  us,  the  low  inhabitants  of 
earth  ?  what  this  writer  mentions  about  the 
pride  of  Sodom,  in  the  next  verse,  Ezekiel  con- 
firms, "  Behold,  this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy 
sister  Sodom,  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abun- 
dance of  idleness ;  these  occasioned  tho^e  abo- 
minations for  which  the  Lord  took  them  away," 
ch.  xvi.  49,  50.  The  same  prophet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian pride,  under  the  image  of  a  cedar  in  Leba- 
non, with  fair  branches,  ch.  xxxi.  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired,  and  the  beauty  of  it  cannot 
but  entertain  every  judicious  reader. 

Ver.  9.  He  pilltd  not  the  people  of  perdition, 
Tcfi'j  icere  taken  anfni  in  their  sins.'\  k'k  nxluo-ei'  eOKOf 
tiwQheioK,    TWf    i^ti^juitv;     iv   df^afTiaif    avrar'         EBrof 

•VwKelaf  means  a  nation  devoted  to  destruction, 
or  fit  to  be  destroyed ;  so  Judas,  by  the  evange- 
lists, is  called  h  >^'k  rHi;  i-ruK^t,  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion, and  antichrist  is  so  called,  2  Thessv  ii.  5. 
a  son  of  death,  1  Sam.  xii.  5.  is  one  worthy  of 
it ;  and  the  like  may  be  observed  of  i/cf  yim>tc, 
Matt,  xxiii.  15.  Almost  all  the  interpreters  un- 
derstand by  the  people  of  perdition  here,  the 
Sodomites,  and  think  the  subject  of  the  former 
verse  is  continued  in  this ;  and  herein  they  are 
warranted  by  the  Vulgate,  nor  does  ir  suit  amiss 
with  the  character  of  that  people.  There  is  also 
another  reading  in  some  copies,  viz.  T«f  i^ifX''f^»''c 
tr  af^afiixic  avrir,  "  Q^ii  egredicbantur,"  or,  as 
Junius  has  it,  "  Qui  procedebant  cum  peccatis 
suis,"  which  some  understand  of  the  destruction 
of  many  of  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness  for  their  obstimicy,  but  more  of 
the  Egyptians  pursuing  after  them  in-  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  and  perishing  in  their 
wicked  attempt.  The  Syriac  version  furnishes 
still  another  sense,  "  Non  est  misertus  super 
populo  anathemalizaro."  This  is  favoured  by 
Corn.  aLapide,  who  understands,  by  the  /people 
of  perdition,  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho,  which 
was  an  accursed  city,  and  all  that  were  therein, 
Josh.  vi.  17.  Whom  then  are  we  to  under- 
stand at  last  by  the  people  of.  perdition  P  Shall 


we  fix  on  the  Sodomites,  or  Israelites,  or  Egyp- 
tians, or  the  people  of  Jencho  ?  for  all  these 
have  their  advocates.  As  to  the  Sodomites, 
they,  I  think,  must  be  excluded,  from  being  in- 
tended  here,  because  they  are  mentioned  just 
before,  and  as  the  two  former  verses  relate  to 
two  different  subjects,  it  is  natural  this  thud 
should  too.  The  Israelites,  who  vverc  cut  off  in 
the  wilderness,  were  not  j)roper]y  ifltof  aVu^aaf, 
nor  would  a  Jew  call  them  so ;  but  yitt*  aVwAeiac 
only,  and  besides,  they  are  mentioned  afterwards, 
and  are  distinguished  by  <^  iru?,  from  those 
spoken  of  here.  The  Egyptians  come  best  in 
order  of  time  ;  but  though  Pharaoh  and  his  host, 
and  perhaps  the  body  of  his  people  were  i]t,) 
aTi-xetac,  yet  the  nation  was  not  destroyed,  and 
therefore  not  so  properly  to  be  called  kflcac 
ccTuxcIaf ;  and  as  to  Jericho,  though  it  had  indeed 
a  separate  king,  yet  was  it  not  counted  a  separate 
fSfof.  If  1  may  offer  my  conjecture  among  the 
rest,  I  think  it  most  probable,  that  the  Canaa- 
nites  in  general  are  here  meant,  who  were  a 
nation  worthy  of  destruction,  were  also  devoted 
to  it,  and  at  length  iir,i^fjiitoi,  actually  taken  away 
in  their  sins,  as  our  translation  rightly  has  it ; 
or,  if  we  render  tw?  f^»j>^lfkf,  proud,  or  elated,  as 
both  Grotius  and  Drusius  translate  it,  agreeably 
to  the  Vulgate  and  Tjgurin  versions,  (which 
avoids  something  of  a  tautology,  and  answers 
better  to  the  latter  part  of  the  next  verse)  this 
sense,  too,  suits  the  Canaanites,  for  they  defied 
the  Lord,  persecuted  his  chosen,  were  an  idola- 
trous and  savage  people,  were  at  the  very  height 
of  wickedness,  and  gloried  in  their  shame,  Wisd. 
xii.  4,  5,6.  and  though  their  punishment,  which 
was  adequate  to  their  brutal  vices,  came  after 
that  of  the  Jews  in  the  next  verse,  and  therefore 
may  seem  less  proper  to  be  mentioned  before 
it ;  yet  probably  the  writer  chose  to  finish  his 
Gentile  examples,  before  he  proceeded  to  one  of 
his  own  nation. 

Ver.  II.  And  if  tliere  he  one  stij^'- necked  a- 
mong  the  people,  it  is  marvel  if  he  escape  unpunr 
is/ied.j  The  argument  proceeds  a  mnjori  ad  minus ; 
thus,  if  God  overthrew  whole  nations  for  their 
iniquity,  as  the  Sodomites,  the  Canaanites,  &tc. 
if  he  spared  not  even  his  own  people,  but  slew 
six  hundred  thousand  of  his  favourite  peculiura-, 
who  were  gathered  together,  in  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  nor  even  the  old  world  itself  for  its 
universal  corruption,  how  shall  any  private 
person,  any  single  sinner,  inconsiderable  in  all 
respects  in  comparison  of  the  former  examples, 
(hue  to  rebel  against  his  Maker,  or  promise  him- 
self impunity,  either  for  his  greatness,  or.  his 
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AieSnness?  or  hope,  because  he  is  as  one  to  in- 
finity, to  lie  concealed,  and  escape  unpunished 
amontrst  so  many  thousand  transgressors  ?  it  .s 
proper  and  pleasing  to  observe,  in, what  strong 
terms  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  ;  he  is  re- 
presented there  not  only  as  placable,  but  as 
mighty  to  forgive  ;  an  expression  very  singular, 
and  raising  comfort  from  an  attribute  that 
usually  carries  terror  in  it.  And,  to  invigorate 
this  the  more,  liaUxxi:,  is  added  in  some  copies, 
that  he  is  speedy  and  impatient,  ready  and  de- 
sirous to  forgive  upon  the  first  motion  of  a  real 
change  and  conversion  in  the  sinner  ;  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed Jer.  xviii.  7.  "  At  what  instant  I  shall 
spe^k  concerning  a  nation  or  kingdom,  to  pull 
dow^n  and  to  destroy  it,  if  that  nation,  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil, 
I  will  (at  that  instant)  repent  of  the  evil  that  1 
thought  to  do  unto  them."  Nor  is  this  quick- 
ness of  God  favourably  to  alter  his  resolutions, 
and  change  his  manner  of  acting,  less  strongly 
expressed  in  some  copies,  which  have  /uai-iyav , 
i\w,  TVT'iut,  iiuitcc,  where  the  proceeding  seems 
instantaneous,  and  to  be  expressed  as  it  were  in 
a  breath. 

Ver.  12.  As  his  mercif  is  great,  so  is  his  cor- 
rection also;  he  j  11(1  get h  a  man  according  to  his 
co;7i.».]  This  follows  very  properly  after  what 
■was  said  of  his  mercy  in  the  foregoing  verse, 
lest  any  should  be  encouraged  to  sin  by  a  re- 
liance on  mercy,  and  presuming  too  much  upon 
])ardon.  For  God  is  infinitely  just,  as  well  as 
good  ;  he  neither  sacrifices  his  justice  to  his 
goodness,  nor  iiis  goodness  to  his  justice  ;  these 
attributes  are  so  compatible  in  the  deity,  as 
harmoniously  to  meet  together,  and  lovingly 
to  kiss  each  other.  lie  pardons  those  who  are 
truly  contrite  and  penitent,  as  he  is  a  sincere 
lover  of  souls  ;  but  he  deals  not  so  graciously 
with  the  obstinate,  and  such  as  will  not  be  re- 
formed ;  in  them  he  punishes  the  odiousness  of 
sin  with  rigour,  because  he  detests  their  con- 
tinuance in  it,  and  is  as  ii. flexible  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  judgments,  as  they  were  in  pur- 
suing their  evil  courses,  and  will  proceed  a 
gainst  such  sinners,  not  according  to  the  no- 
tions which  they  fondly  conceive  ot  God's  act- 
ing, or  the  methods  which  they  sometimes  pre- 
sume to  point  out  to  him,  but  according  to  the 
real  demerit  of  their  works.  Our  translators 
Ibllow  a  co*)y  which  had  xj>/Vei,  but  more  cor- 
rect ones  have  «?/>«,  in  the  luturc.  And  so 
Clem.  Alexand.  reads,  quoting  this  passage, 
which  seems  confirmed  from   the  parallel  sen- 


tence, ver.  14.  and  iiuleed  from  the  whole  con- 
text. The  union  of  these  .  two  attributes  was 
never  more  truly  disj^laycd  than  in  the  case  of 
our  first  jiarcnt  ;  how  severe,  how  dreadful  is 
his  sentence  !  and  yet  how  mild,  how  mix<.'d 
with  mercy,  in  comparison  to  what  Adnm 
might  reasonably,  and  probably  did  expect 
from  his  offended  God  !  while  infinite  justice- 
demanded  satisfaction  and  the  death  of  tne  of- 
fenders, infinite  mercy  intercedes  lor  then-  par- 
don, and  comforts  them,  under  the  present  e^ 
vidence  of  his  indignation,  with  li.e  promise  of 
a  Redeemer,  who,  by  his  victory,  siioukl  recov- 
er what  they  had  lost. 

Ver.  14.  Make  vouij  for  evcrif  xvork  of  mercij, 
for  even/  man  shall  find  according  to  his  xeorks.^ 
Our  translators  follow  the  CompUit.  which 
reads,  arao->)  Jxe6aoo-Ji'>)  To/wsi'  t'ottov,  but  the  ot!ier<- 
dilions  have,  wairH  iKUfiOnwr]  ■a-osmet  TCTTOf  Troieir  tqttoy 

in  the  acceptation  of  this  author,  often  signi- 
fies, to  do  honour  to,  or  to  treat  with  respect 
and  distinction.  See  chap.  xiii.  22.  xvi.  3. 
xxxviii.  12.  And  so  the  sense  here  may  be,  that 
God  will  respect,  and  have  a  regard  to  every 
work  of  mercy  that  a  man  does,  and  will  a- 
bundantly  recompense  it.  See  chap.  xvii.  22, 
23.  A  very  learned  writer  offers  a  different 
reading,  ora^-a  iKiijxaQwy^  vroimci  tctth/,  i.  e.  Every 
work  of  mercv  shall  make,  or  prepare  a  place, 
viz.  in  heaven  for  the  merciful,  which  seems 
confirmed  by  the  next  sentence  ;  and  then  the 
sense  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  St  Luke, 
that  charity  shall  prepare  a  place  for  tlie  righ- 
teous, and  when  they  die,  "  they  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  everlasting  habitations,"  c.  xvi.  y. 
Hammond  in  loc.  This  reading,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  some  countenance  too  from  that 
of  the  Vulgate,  "  Omnis  misericordia  faciet  lo- 
cum unicuique,  secundum  meritum  operum 
suorum."  As  Bellarmine  has  abused  this  pas-, 
sage  in  favour  of  the  Koinish  doctrine  of  merit, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  upon  the  Vulg. 
rendering,  I.  That  it  has  here  confounded  two 
distinct  sentences,  and  made  one  of  them.  2. 
It  has  inserted  meritum  operum,  which  has 
nothing  to  answer  it  in  the  (ireek.  3.  The  words 
xaja  Tx  ifja.  are  indefinite,  and  may  respect 
cither  good  or  bad  wo^k^',  and  if  imderstood  of 
good  works,- mean  only  that  a  reward  is  pro- 
mised to  them,  not  that  any  is  due  to  the 
merit  of  good  works,  as  such,  or  that  they  are 
in  themselves  strictly  meritorious.  See  Cha- 
miere  Panstrat.  De  Vulg.  Edit. 

Ver.  15     The  l/jrd  hardened  Pharaoh,  that  he 
should  not  know  him,   that    his  poKciJul  u-otlcs 
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mi^lit  he  Inozen  to  the  world.]  See  Exod.  vli. 
Id.  from  whence  this  seems  to.be  taken,  where 
our  translators  render,  "  He  hardened  Pliaraoh's 
heart ;"  which,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
should  have  been,  I'haraoh's  licart  became 
fjrin,  or  was  hardened,  as  the  same  Hebrew 
words  are  rendered  ver.  22.  of  tiiat  chapter. 
And  so  the  »  render  ^  xxlh^^yirit  n  Ka^lia  ^apa.u>. 
and  vei".  22.  «(rKX*jJ»9<)  ^  xaj>S/'a  *aj>«w.  and  by  Ar. 
Mont.  "  Corroboravit  se  cor  Parholi  ;"  and  by 
the  Vulg.  "  Induratum  est  cor  Pharaonis  ;" 
and  so  the  Chaidee.  The  same  reason  which 
is  here  assigned  for  the  hardening  Pharaoh's 
lieart,  we  likewise  meet  with  Exod.  ix.  16. 
Rom.  ix.  17.  "  For  this  cause  have  I  raised 
thee  up  ;"  or,  according  to  i  preserved  thee, 
**  that  1  might  sliew  (not  my  mercy,  but)  my 
power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  de- 
clared throughout  all  the  earth."  For  the 
hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  upon  the  remov- 
al of  any  plague,  occasioned  the  shewing  so 
many  more  signs  and  wonders  to  God's  great- 
er glory  ;  each  respite  renewed  his  obstinacy, 
whereas  the  continuance  of  any  one  plague 
would  have  made  him  relent,  and  dismiss  the 
Israelites. 

Ver.  1 6.  He  hath  separated  his  light  from  the 
darkness  with  an  adumant.']  The  meaning  either 
is,  that  the  ways,  counsels,  and  decrees  of  God 
are  above  our  understanding  and  comprehen- 
sion, so  that  to  pretend  to  penetrate  into  his  se- 
crets is  presumption  :  or,  that  God  dwells  in  a 
light,  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  i  Tim. 
vi.  16.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  that  God  has 
placed  a  strong  partition,  as  the  margin  has  it, 
a  great  chaos,  between  heaven  and  hell ;  or,  as 
the  Scripture  expresses  it,  he  has  fixed  a  great 
gulf>  Luke  xvi.  26.  between  the  seat  of  the 
blessed,  and  the  wretched  abode  of  the  wicked, 
at  such  an,  infinite  distance  from  each  other,  as 
to  render  all  approach  inaccessible,  all  commu- 
nication impossible.  Or,  according  to  others, 
that  he  has  made  the  vicissitude  of  day  and 
night  constant  and  unalterable,  f|Uff(«  oSa'^a^l/,  he 
has  divided  them  by  such  a  law,  as  shall  not  be 
broken  ;  accordingly  alaiMLvlna.  liajjLa  mean,  fet- 
ters which  cannot  be  broken  ;  and  to  express 
something  unalterable,  the  epigrammatist  says, 
tSt'  alifia-At  fdtei.  '\  shall  only  observe,  that  this, 
and  the  foregoing  verse,  seem  to  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  context,  "  Revera  hue  non  perti- 
nent," says  Grotius.  And  indeed  they  are 
wholly  omitted  in  the  Vulg.  Rom.  Aid.  Bas. 
«nd  most  of  the  Greek  editions. 

Ver.  1 7,  Say  not  thou,  I  will  bide  myself  from 


the  Lord  ;  shall  any  remember  me  from  above  ? 
J  shall  not  he  remembered  among  so  many  people  ; 
for  what  is  my  soul  among  such  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  creatures  ?\  "  Quantula  est  anima  mea 
interspiritus  omnium  hominum  I"  Syr.  It  is 
strange  to  observe  how  vain  man,  who,  when 
fired  with  ambition,  and  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  will  allow  none  above  him,  and  durst 
even  aspire  to  an  equality  with  his  Maker,  can 
degrade,  and  depreciate  himself  upon  occasion 
when  fear  of  punishment  is  in  the  case,  and 
comfort  himself  in  his  meanness,  as  of  no  worth 
or  consequence  in  the  vast  creation,  lost  among 
the  infinity  of  creatures,  and  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  looked  upon,  or  even  remembered,  and  is 
happy  if  he  can  deceive  himself  and  others  with 
some  such  like  false  reasoning,  does  God  take 
cognizance  of  every  thing  that  passes  below  ; 
can  he  enter  into  an  examination  of  all  the 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of  each  man  in  par- 
ticular throughout  the  world  ?  he  extends  his 
care  indeed  over  the  fortune  of  the  great,  de- 
termines the  fate  of  princes,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  states  and  empires ;  he  directs  and 
guides  the  principal  aeras  and  occurrences  of 
remote  time,  but  it  is  below  his  grandeur,  to  de- 
scend to  mean  persons,  and  to  extend  his  care 
to  trifling  matters,  and  the  infinity  of  human 
concerns :  kings  do  not  condescend  to  take  ac- 
count or  cognizance  themselves  of  petty  and  di- 
minutive transactions  that  pass  in  their  king- 
dom ;  these  would  disturb  their  quiet,  and  de- 
tract from  the  sovereign  dignity.  We  meet 
with  a  like  instance  of  a  wicked  and  shallow 
reasoner,  .Job  xxii.  12,  13,  14.  "  Is  not  God  in 
the  height  of  heaven,  and  behold  the  height  of 
the  stars,  how  high  they  are  ?  And  thou  sayest 
therefore,  How  doth  God  know  .^  Can  he  judge 
through  the  dark  cloud  ?  The  thick  clouds  arc 
a  covering  to  him  that  he  seech  not,  and  he 
walketh  in  the  circuit  of  heaven."  Juvenal  in- 
troduces an  old  sinner  talking  in  the  like  man- 
ner, 

Ut  sit  mngna,  tatrun  certe  lenta  ira  Deorum  est , 
Si  curatit  igitur  cunctos  punire  nocentes, 
Quando  ad  me  venient  ?  sed  $3*  exorabile  numett 
Eortasse  experiar  :  solet  his  ignoicere.     Sat.  xiii. 

Such  were  the  subterfuges  of  sinners,  and  the 
objections  of  the  libertines  of  old,  for  want  of  a 
clear  and  right  notion  of  God's  attributes,  hi» 
omniscience,  and  immensity  in  particular  For 
if  God  be,  as  even  some  of  the  heathens  have 
acknowledged,  "  Totus  sensus,  totus  auditus, 
totus  visus."  Plin.  L.  ii.  c.  7.  the  vast  number 
of  objects  can  give  no  distraction  to  a  being  of 
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siich  perfection,  nor  the  infinite  variety  of  their 
actions  any  way  disturb  his  repose,  or  escape 
bis  notice.  For  what  is  the  whole  earth  in  his 
eyes,  or  all  nations  in  his  presence,  but,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  "  as  a  drop  of  a  buc- 
ket, as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance?"  Isa.  xl. 
15.  Nor  is  the  other  scruple  of  giving  God  too 
degrading  an  office,  by  humbling  himself  to  ob- 
serve and  take  care  of  what  passes  below,  better 
founded  ;  for  none  of  his  creatures  are  either  un- 
worthy of,  or  below  his  notice;.  It  is  the  proper 
business  of  the  builder  and  maker  of  all  things, 
to  superintend  his  work ;  man,  in  particular,  is 
by  his  nature  an  accountable  creature  ;  and  a 
bting  that  styles  himself  supreme,  and  either 
cannot,  or  will  not  take  account  of  men's  beha- 
viour, is  no  god.  To  take  away  all  such  low 
conceptions,  and  sentiments  of  the  Deity,  the 
author  probably  soars  on  purpose,  in  the  two 
following  verses,  and  excels  himself  in  the  lofty 
description  of  God's  majesty,  the  effects  of  his 
mighty  power,  and  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  his  very  looks ;  not  unlike  that  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, Vsal.  civ.  7.  32.     See  also  Nahum  i.  5. 

Ver.  II.  It  is  (I  tempest  xnhich  no  man  can  see, 
for  the  most  parts  of  his  ivorLs  are  hid.]  See  Nah. 
i.  3.  itiUiyk,  signifies  a  violent  shock  of  wind, 
not  improperly  rendered  a  tempest,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  used  here  in  allusion  to,  and  in  con- 
currence with,  the  expressions  of  God's  power 
in  the  i8th  and  19th  verses  foregoing,  which 
mention  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  rocks 
shaking  and  trembling  when  the  Lord  visits 
them,  or  looketh  upon  them.  If  by  it  are  me- 
taphorically meant  the  works  of  his  justice, 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  it  will  then  re- 
semble ver.  6.  of  the  same  prophet,  "  Who  can 
bland  before  his  indignation,  and  who  can  abide 
in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ;  his  fury  is  poured 
out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by 
him."  If  it  relates  to  God's  judgments,  or  the 
secret  dispensations  of  his  providence,  the  mean- 
ing then  is,  that  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  them,  so  that  one  cannot  trace  out  the 
hidden  path  of  them  ;  that  they  are,  lilce  the 
great  deep,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  them,  un- 
fathomable, unattemptable,  as  when  a  mighty 
tempest  darkens  the  face  of  it.  These  are  the 
common  and  mast  received  interpretations  of 
this  obscure  passage  ;  but,  amidst  the  variety  of 
senses  affixed  to  this  place,  it  is  no  improbable 
conjecture,  that  this,  with  the  foregoing  and 
following  verse,  contain  the  answer  of  the  scep- 
tic, to  what  was  said  of  God's  Almighty  power, 
and  all-searching  eye  in  ver.  18,  19.  .  This  may 


be  collected,  I.  From  ver.  23.  h-xrliiuiys;  y-ctfl/a. 
haroeiTixi  TocuTot,  i.  e.  the  man  of  a  contracted  sor-  ' 
did  heart,  or  narrow  soul,  or,  as  our  version  has 
it,  the  man  that  wants  understanding,  thinketh 
in  this  manner,  fancies,  and  dwells  on  ^aVaia, 
such  idle  vain  notions  as  these,  as  some  copies 
and  the  Vulg.  have  it,  which  our  translators 
here  follow.  2.  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions 
understand  it  as  the  foolish  reasoning  of  those 
that  are  excordes :  "  Excordes  talia  dicunt,  St- 
scelerati  hiec  cogitant."  3.  An  answer  seems 
to  be  given  to  these  foolish  surmises,  beginning 
at  the  next  verse,  "  My  son,  hearken  unto  me, 
and  learn  knowledge,"  i.  e.  sound  knowledge  ; 
and  is  continued  in  form,  and  with  great  close- 
ness of  reasoning,  throuf^h  the  rest  of  this  chap-  . 
ter,  and  to  the  end  of  the  2ist  verse  of  the  next, 
as  will  appear  n[xore  fully  by  consulting  the  ob- 
jection and  answers,  placed  column-wise  for 
greater  clearness  at  ver.  6.  4.  This  is  agree- 
able to  the  method  pursued  in  the  former  chap- 
ter, where  an  objection  is  raised  ver.  11,  12.  and 
the  answer  is  continued  to  ver.  15.  of  the  next, 
except  the  five  first  verses,  which  seem  not  to  - 
belong  to  that  place  or  argument. 

Ver.  26.  The  zcorks  oj  the  Lord  are  done  in 
judifment  from  the  bef^inrnng.]  .  The  Epicureans 
held  that  the  world  was,  made  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  Against  the  mistake  of 
these  philosophers  in  so  important  a  point,  the 
author  here  maintains,  that  the  creation  was 
not  the  effect  of  chance,  or  any  blind  and  in- 
sensible principle,  but  all  things  were  at  first 
made  with  judgment  and  wisdom,  and  the  se- 
veral parts  which  compose  the  world  not  so 
placed  by  accident,  or  at  random,  but  a  wise 
and  all-powerful  hand  placed  them  in  the  beau- 
tiful order  wherein  we  now  see  them,  disposed 
with  the  greatest  fitness,  and  exact  in  all  re- 
spects,  in  number,  weight,  and  measure..  Wisd.  , 
xi.  20. 

Ver.  27.  He  garnished  his  TSLorks  for  ever,  and  ' 
in  his  hand  are  the  chief  of  them  unto  all  genera- 
tioHs;  theif  neither  labour  nor  are  weartf.,  nor  cease 
from  their  worlci.^  'Di'tsfntiaii  «c  «;u>a  rot  i^ya.  a'l/rw,  *  rd^ 

a'j>;^otc  QLinat  ti(  ytnacf  uvray. .  It  should  seem,  accord- 
ing to  our  translation,  that  all  God's  works  were  ; 
not  equally  in  his  hand,  and  under  his  care  and  < 
protection,  but  only  -  the  chief,  or  principal  of 
them.     Grotius,  and  some  few  others,  under- 
stand by  a'fxa'c,  the  heavenly    bodies,  "  Astra 
quae  rebus  inferioribus  prsesunt  in  Dei  potestate  . 
sunt  in  omnia  ssecula,"  and  of  these  he  under- 
stands what  follows  to  the  29th  verse.     And  in-  - 
.  deed  these,  from  their  presumed  power  and  inr^v  ' 
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influence,  In  the  opinion  of  llic  anciients,  over  all 
things  below,  especially  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  presided  over  the  rest,  were  esteemed  dfX'^K 
principalities,  powers,  or  dominions  ;  and  Uiey 
rejoice  to  rim  their  appointed  course,  continuing 
through  all  ages  to  perform  their  settled  func- 
tions, without  any  fatigue,  hinderance,  or  con- 
fusion ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who  imagined  that  some 
parts  of  the  world  grew  old  and  decayed,  through 
the  disunion  and  separation  of  the  atoms  ;  and 
other  parts  were  fashioned  anew,  and  attained 
more  perfection  by  some  lucky  jumble.  But 
the  following  seems  a  more  perfect  rendering 
of  the  Greek,  and  to  give  the  truest  sense,  viz. 
iKovf/.ii'jiy  (k  aJuvx  tx  ifya  «Jr«,  he  beautifully  pre- 
pared his  works  for  ever,  or  to  last  for  ages,  k, 
TKf  4x^^  avT^r  ei'f  ytitotf  avruy,  and  their  principles 
•in  their  generarions,  or  according  to  their  kinds, 
per  g6nera  sua;  meaning  the  established  and 
unalterable  principles  of  natural  bodies,  and  al- 
luding, perhaps,  to  the  seed  that  every  thing  hath 
in  itself  according  to  its  kind.  How  consistent 
with  this  interpretation  is  the  Mosaic  history. 
Gen.  i.  ii,  xi.  and  how  doth  the  wonderful  re- 
production of  every  thing  in  this  congenial 
manner  confirm  it  "i  which  harmony  and  regu- 
larity in  God's  works,  is  owing  to  the  principles 
he  has  established  in  them,  which  we  call  their 
nature.  Culmet  concurs  in  this  sense,  and  gives 
the  like  interpretation,  "  11  a  forme  sesouvragcs 
pour  durer  toujours,  ou  fort  long-tems,  8c-  il  a 
mis  dans  eux  des  principes  pour  se  reproduire 
dans  la  suite,  de  tous  les  siecles.  Depuis  la 
Creation  du  monde  jusqu'  aujourd'hui.  Si  jusqu' 
a  la  consommation  des  terns,  ses  Ouvrages  sub- 
sistent,  &  se  perpetuent,  les  uns  par  la  Genera- 
tion, &  les  autres  par  d'autrcs  voyes  que  la  Crea- 
teur  leur  a  ouvertes."  Comm.  in  loc. 

CHAP.     XVIT. 

Ver.  1.  J-JE  gave  them  few  daijs,  and  a  short 
tiiue.j  The  author  having  briefly 
described  the  inanimate,  vegetative,  and  brute 
creation,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  former  chap- 
ter, in  this  proceeds  to  speak  to  the  formation 
of  man,  and  to  describe  the  faculties  and  powers 
wherewith  God  had  endowed  him  ;  his  original 
from  the  grourd,  and  his  short  continuance  up- 
on cartii  before  his  return  into  it  again,  even  a 
few  days  comparatively,  ii'uffac  oifS/uv,  which  is  a 
Hebraism.  Instances  of  this  manner  of  expres- 
sion occur  Gen.  xxxiv.  30.  Deut.  iv.  2,7.  where 
viri  Humeri  mtTins,  few  in  nnuiber  :  Isai.  x.  19 
"  The  tree§  of  his  forest  shall  be  (according  to 


tlie  Ileb.)  number,"  i.  e.  few.  so  few  that  a 
chdd  may  write  them,  which  ihe  »  have  ex- 
actly expressed,  c/  xa^a^uffccV^fc  an  a.-JiZt  afi>ifAi( 
iuiAixi.  But  there  is  a  passiige  in  Jub  parallel  to 
this,  both  in  the  sense  and  manner  ot  expression, 
"  When  a  few  years  are  ionic,  then  shall  1  go 
the  May  whence  1  shall  not  return,"  where  tiie 
Heb.  has,  years  of  number^  and  the  LXX«t)i 
dfilif^nloi,  ch.  xvi  22.  Or  it  may  mean,  tha'.  the 
days  of  man's  life  were  numbered,  and  a  certain 
lime  and  length  of  lite  fixed  and  determined 
for  the  species.  Job  xiv-  5.  win.  h  they  shouid 
not  exceed,  about  900  years,  before  the  flood, 
but  after  contracted  to  400,  200,  too,  70, 
which  was  the  term  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  90th  Psalm,  whether  David  or  Moses.  And 
thus  the  Tigunn  version,  "  Attribuit  dies  nu- 
meialos  statumque  tempus  hominibus."  Or  it 
may  be  applied  to  Adam  personally,  as  the 
Vulg.  seems  to  take  it,  that  though  originally 
intended  to  be  immortal,  yet,  on  account  of  his 
transgression,  God  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
mortality  upon  him,  and  fixed  a  period  to  his 
days.    ..   .  J.  ,     . 

Ver,  3.  He  endutd  tfiem  with  sli-ength  hij  them- 
selves.'\  Kxd'  taw'/Kf.  According  to  themselves, 
suitable  to  their  nature,  "  Une  force  propor- 
tionee  a  sa  Nature,"  as  Calmet  expounds  it. 
At  first  God  gave  them  an  absolute  empire,  or 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  afier  ibe  all, 
though  it  was  somewhat  diminished,  yet  he  left 
sufficient  authority  in  them  for  the  state  and 
condition  in  which  he  placed  them,  sulticient 
for  their  preservation  and  defence  against  in- 
juries, for  the  procuring  the  necessary  suppoi'ts 
of  life,  and  accomplishing  their  other  designs. 
The  Vulg.  has  "  Secundum  se  vestivit  ilium 
virtute,"  following  a  copy  which  read  KaS'  lawct, 
i.  e.  God  gave  him  a  sovereignty  resfmbhng 
his  own,  "  Imperium  quale  suum,"  saysGrotius, ' 
and  so  the  Tigurin  version,  "  Innuit  ipsos  vir- 
tute sua."  And  in  this  dominion,  as  well  as  in 
the  perfection  of  his  intellectual  nature,  his  like-  • 
ness  to  God  consisted  :  the  subjection  of  the 
brute  creation  to  man  was  a  consequence  of  his 
authority,  or  of  a  dread  impressed  upon  them 
from  their  great  Creator.  Seneca  has  well  ex- 
pressed man's  great  prerogative  in  this  particular, 
"  Quisquis  es  iniquus  Jtstimator  sortis  humanae, 
cogita  qu^mta  nobis  trlbuerit  Pars  noster, 
quanto  valentiora  aniinaha  sub  jugum  miseri- 
mus,  quanio  velociora  consequamur  ;  qusm 
nihil  sit  mortale  non  sub  ictu  nostro  positum." 
De  benefic.  n.  20.  And  after  it  follows,  (which 
will  serve  to.illusiiate  tbe  6th  verse,)  "  Tot  vir- 
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tutes  accepimus,  tot  artes,  animvim  denique, 
cui  nihil  non,  eodem  quo  intendit  momento, 
pervium  est,  Sf-c.  Ita  bene  asstimata  naturae 
indulgentia,  confitearis  necesse  est,  te  illi  in  de- 
liciis  fuisses." 

Ver.  o.  'They  receive  the  use  of  the  Jive  opera- 
tions of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  sixth  place  he  im- 
parted tbem  understanding,  and  in  the  seventh 
speech,  an  interpreter  of  the  cogitations  thereof.  "^^ 
5lany  editions  kave  not  this  verse  at  all,  and 
some  fevy,  qn^y  the  latter  part.  It  may  pro- 
perly be  enquired  what  are  the  five  operations, 
as  they  are  here  called.  Are  we  to  understand 
by  them  the  five  senses  wtV'?*  cilu^meic  ?  the  Arab, 
so  takes  it,  enumerating  them  severally.  Phi- 
tb  resembles  this  writer  upon  the  subject,  a/  ir 
ri/iir  %\jmiJM(,  K.  r.  h.  ''  Pptentiarum  quae  nobis  in-, 
sunt  sex  indt si ncnter  terra  marique  bella  conci- 
fant,  quin(}ue  sensus,  &  Scrmo  qui  profertur : 
iUi  desiderio  sensibiiium,  quibus  se  non  potiri 
jpgrc  ferunt,  hie  per  os  int'racne  niulta  silcnda 
effiitiens.  At  Septima  potentia  est  Mens  Rec- 
tor, quae,  quando  in  potesiate  sex  illas  retinet, 
vitam  screnam  tranqnillauique  amplectitur." 
De  Abrahamo.  And  in  another  place  he  has  the 
hke  division  ;  only  instead  of  tlie  understand- 
ing he  inserts  s;eneraiio,  ^nA  makes  the  whole 
seven,  wiiicli  he  calls  iVti  Li^'^ci^  ri  a\cy«,  the 
seven  faculties  of  the  sensiiivp  soul,  to  serve 
and  act  under  the  ri  nyi/jionxh,  or.  the  under- 
Standing.  Grotius  also  mtimates  as  much  j 
bnt  thinks  this  latter  part  to  be  a  gloss  crept 
into  the  text  from  the  margin,  by  some  favour- 
er of  the  Stoic  notions,  who,  besides  the  five 
Ordinary  senses  acknowledged  three  other,  viz. 
tI'  c?rii/naliK'ir,  or  generation, .  speech,  and  under- 
standing ;  but  the  ftrst  of  these  is  now  drop- 
])ed  and  omitted.  Corn,  a  Lapide  and  Calmet 
reckon  the  five  inffnfictla.  here  to  be  the  powers 
or  ^jrivilegcs  given  to-  man  at  the  creation, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  versos, 
viz.  I.  Life;  2.  Sovereignty  over  the  earth; 
'3,  Force  or  strength  suitable,  and  proportion- 
ate to  his  nature  ;  4.  Likeness  to  God's  image  ; 
5.  Dominion  over  all  manner  of  livinij  things. 
Others  transpose  tliis  verse,  or  rather  the  sixth, 
and  seventh  operations,  and  put  them  after  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  verse  following, 
■wLerc,  indeed,  they  seem  to  come  in  better. 
Thus  tl)e  Tigurin  version  ranges  them,  "  Ju- 
«i»cium,  linguam,  oculos,  aiircs,  &  cor  dedit  eis 


ad  cogitandum,  sexto  quoque  loco  mentem  do- 
navit,  &  septimo  sermonem  operibus  suis  ex- 
plicandis."  But  as  the  two  last  are  omitted  in 
some  Greek  editions,  the  Vulg.  and  Syr.  ver- 
sions, it  is  probable  they  were  added  by  way 
of  explanation,  and  inserted  by  mistake. 

ibid.  Speech,  an  interprefer  of  ike  cogitations 
thereof. '\  Many  have  been  the  conjectures  of 
learned  men  about  the  original  of  speech  ;  a 
very  ingenious  writer  supposes  its  origin  to  be 
from  God,  "  .\nd  tl«t  the  first  man  was  in- 
structed by  him  to  speak,  and  that  his  descend- 
ants learnt  to  speak  by  imitation  from  their 
predecessors.  ISot  that  God  put  into  Adam's 
mouth  the  very  sounds  which  he  designed  he 
should  use  as  the  names  of  things,  but  gave 
him  the  use  of  an  understanding  to  form  no- 
tions in  his  mind  of  the  things  about  him,  and 
a  power  to  utter  sounds,  which  should  be  to 
liiraself  the  names  of  things,  according  as  he 
might  think  fit  to  call  them.  These  he  might 
teach  Eve,  and  in  time  both  of  them  teach  their 
children,  and  thus  began  and  spread  the  first 
language  of  the  world.  The  account  which 
Moses  gives  of  Adam's  first  use  of  speech,  Gen. 
ii.  19,  20.  is  entirely  agreeable  to  this,  where 
God  sets. before  Adam  the  creatures  to  put  him 
upon  using  the  power  he  had  of  making  sounds 
to  stand  for  names  of  them,  and  he  had  only  to 
fix  to  himself  what  sound  was  to  stand  for  the 
name  of  each  creature  ;  anJ  what  he  so  fixed, 
that  was  the  name  of  it."  Shuckford's  Connect. 
Vol.  L  p.  3.  Tully  dwells  upon  the  privilege 
of  speech  in  men,  and  places  the  difference 
not  only  between  them  and  brutes  in  it,  but 
also  between  men  themselves,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  the  perfection  of  it,  "  Hoc  uno  , 
praestamus  maxime  leris,  quod  colloquimur  in- 
ter nos,  &  quod  exprimere  dicendo  sensa  pos- 
sunius.  Quamobrem  quis  hoc  non  jure  mire- 
tur,  summeque  in  eo  elaborandum  esse  arbitre- 
tur,  ut  quo  uno  homines  maxime  bestiis  prie- 
stent,  in  hoc  hominibus  ipsis  antecellant  ?'  De 
Orator. 

Ver.  6.  The  wise  man  to  inspire  his  pupil,, 
whom  he  addressed  himself  to,  chap.  xvi.  24. 
with  worthy  sentiments  of  the  deity,  proceeds  . 
now  to  answer  the  loose  suggestions  made  in 
the  20th  21st  and  22d  verses  of  that  chapter.  . 
If  the  reply  be  set  against  the  objection,  it  will  , 
best  illustrate  the  argument.  . 
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CHAP.   XVI. 

V  er.  90.  Ka/  ITT  itvTo7(  «  X/arci)9wf'?*/  Ko^h'a.  A^b 
?ieart  (here  begin  the  sentiments  of  't\x-/!Jf^in>( 
Kx^lla,  ©f  whom  it  is  said,  vcr.  ^3.  that  he  S/oc- 
niiTeu  roLUTo)  "  No  heart  can  think  upon  these 
things." 

Koti  TsV  »^><f  aJrv  T/V  irfli/^nS'ifl-tTaj ;  "  Who  shall 
be  able  to  understand  or  conceive  his  ways?" 


Ver.  21.  Ka?  KxlxiyU,  n>  ^K  o-^tioLt  atSguvoi.      "  It 

is  even  like  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,"  (Drusius 
and  Junius  both  understand  it  comparatively,) 
"  Which  a  man  cannot  see,  or  know  whence  it 
Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth." 


T«  Si  wxei'srot  rut  ifyov  tivnt  it  »7roKfVfoi(.  *'  The 
mobt  part  of  his  works  are  hid." 

"  Omnes  pjEne  veteres  nihil  cognosci,  nihil 
percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixerunt,  in  profundo 
veritatera  demersam,  nihil  veritati  relinqui, 
omnia  tenebris  circumfusa  esse  dixerunt."  Cic. 
Acad.  Quest.  L.  1. 

This  then,  it  is  manifest,  was  an  old  objec- 
tion, and  why  might  not  Jesus  in  Egypt  learn 
this  objection  from  the  Gentile  philosophers  ? 


CHAP.  XVII. 


Ver.  22.  "Efya  tiKnievum:  r/f  uittyTiKet ;  "  Who 
shall  declare  the  works  of  his  righteousness  ?'* 
Who  can  find,  or  who  can  set  forth  and  prove, 
any  moral  rectitude  or  beauty  in  his  ways  or 
proceedings  ? 


Ver.  6.  KajiS/otr  Tiiixi  %ixtceiisbai  d-J]o7(.  He  halh 
^iven  them  a  heart  to  think.  Men  may  think 
on  these  things,  it  is  their  prerogative,  their 
business. 

^  er.  7-  EiriTrfnw  <nvlirii>c  in-rMirtr  aw-rvc.  Hejill- 
ed  them  idth  the  knowledge  of  underatanding  ;  he 
hath  given  ihem  enough  to  understand, and  con- 
ceive his  ways. 

K<x/  dya^x  ^  kxku  uTr'tlei^ty  »ujo7(,  viz.  tllOUgh  mcn 

be  not  able  to  discover  all  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, yet  they  are  endowed  with  a  better  know- 
ledge, the  principles  of  morality.  Thus  in 
Micah  vi.  8.  we  have  a  parallel  passage,  "  He 
hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require,"  &c.  which  is  al- 
ways understood  of  the  natural  principles  of 
religion. 

Ver.  8.  Eflnitt  TOf  of^xXjuir  oti/lv  iTTi  rdf  aeaffi/eec  oiu- 
Tur,  lei^xi  auTo'i   to  iufxKefv  rat  'iffur  di/ji.    'I'hough 

men  with  their  bodi!)'^  eyes  cannot  discover  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  yet  God  has  impart- 
ed to  them  the  light  of  reason,  ef9a^^>•  aJrv,  a 
perception  like  his  own,  intellectual,  intuitive, 
whereby  they  may  discover  the  true  beauty  ot 
his  works,  viz.  the  moral  design  of  them  ;  or  if 
we  read  l^^ctK/xh  auruy  here,  (as  below  in  ver.  15. 
ifSoLK/^ar  av'??,  in  the  Alex.  MS.  is  uuTur)  it  will 
give  another,  and  not  a  disagreeable  sense  to  the 
passage.  It  had  been  objected,  that  "  the  most 
part  of  his  works  were  hid,  and  that  no  man 
could  see  them  ;"  but  the  wise  man  answers, 
that  God  had  placed  the  eyes  wherewith  these 
things  are  seen  in  men's  hearts  ;  they  see  with 
the  eyes  of  their  understanding.  It  is  in  this 
sense  our  Saviour  says,  «  ^J^''^  '^  o-si^a'JeV  ifir  * 
i(f9x>.fii>(.  Matt.  vi.  22.  either  of  these  senses  will 
answer  the  objection. 

Vcr.  9,   10.  Kai  cVe^a  ayjaa^vr  «m(rv(r/r,  JVa  S<^y«»Tai 

rix /Atfaheia  rat  iffat  duflv.  I'hey  to  whom  he  hath 
imparted  the  perception  above-mentioned  will, 
praise  his  holy  name,  and  by  their  praise  most 
effectually  declare,  and  set  forth  the  excellency 
of  his  works  and  ways ;  and  in  particular 
txMx7»(,  Israel,  his  elect,  his  peculiar  people  are 
most  engaged  to  do  this,  as  they  received,  and 
were  taught  by  his  law,  and  were  witnesses  ot 
so  many  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  wilder- 
ness. And  thus  Calmet,  "  11  les  a  remplis  de 
ses  lumieres  &  de  ses  connoisances  pour  le 
loiier,  &  I'adorer  dans  la  Consideration  de  ses 
Ouvrages." 
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'h  rii  uTo^eca ;  "  Or  who  shall  Wait  for  the 
declaration  or  \:roof  of  his  righteousness  in  his 
works  ?"  fiXKfiy  ydf  ii  lict^nn,  J'or  his  covenant  is 
afm-  off".  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cove- 
nant of  righteousness  and  mercy  with  man, 
there  appear  no  tokens  of  it,  and  why  should 
we  wait  in  expectation  of  its  being  fulfilled  ? 


Ver.  11,  12.  Hfo^iimi*  xuto7c  tTriTiiftm,  ^  ro/Aor 
^4)«<  iicKyifohfrnTiv  ccvjoTi;.  A/aSjjxKc  cciaref  Vrnu'f  //.ij  cu/juy, 
K/  roi  Kfi'/xciioi  di/lv  JcreSa^ec  duloTi;,  VJZ.  tO  the  know- 
ledge which  he  imparted  to  them  by  nature, 
cr^s^i^nKi,  he  hath  superadded  iyn^vfjLW,  (discipli- 
nam,  as  the  versions  have  it)  a  rule  of  holy  liv- 
ing, viz.  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  has  put 
them  in  present  possession  of  a  law  of  life,  (or 
that  promises  life  to  them  that  observe  it,  Rom. 
X.  5.  Levit.  X.  5.  Ezek.  xx.  1 1.)  He  hath  esta- 
blished an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  and 
shewed  them  xf/^ala  auVS,  his  commands  and 
precepts  of  righteousness  and  mere)'.  And 
this  he  did  principally  with  regard  to  his  own 
peeple,  to-  whom  belonged  the  law,  and  the 
adoption,  and  the  covenant,  preferabl-y  to  all 
others. 


Here  end  the  objections,  for  i^tTscric  1x.7ri.iTuv 
'»  TiXi;-'/>i,  i.  e.  "  The  trial  of  all  things  is  in  the 
end,"  according  to  our  version,  is  not  in  the 
Vat.  and  some  otiier  editions.  .  And  it  is  ob- 
servable in  both  columns,  that  in  the' order  of 
sentiments  (and  phraser  too)  there  is. a  likeness 
and  relation  between  the  verses  cited  from  the 
former  chapter,  and  those  produced  as  corre- 
sponding with  themi  in  this;  and  therefore, 
though  this  author's  manner  of  writing  in  ge- 
neral i^  rather  sententious,  than  argamentative, 
yet  i(t:i8  no  itnprot)able,CQ'y9cture,,  that  a  for- 
mal answer  is  here  <lesigned  to  some  sceptical 
objections  before  advanced,  and  il  is  continued 
under  a  little  difference  of  expression,  ver.  15, 
19,  20,  &c.  of  ch.  xvii.  where  the  discipline 
that  the  Israelites  were  under,  is  more  plainly 
spoken  of. 

Ver.  1;'.  Their  eijes  .<i<RC,ihe  mnjesiij  of' his  i^lo- 
ry,  and  their  ^ars  /leard  his  glcrious  voice.  Ver. 
14.  And  he  #aiV/  unto  them.  Beware  qf^  all  un- 
righteousne.is,  and  he  gave  evert/  man  command- 
menl  citncerning  his  ucighbuur.']  God  manifested 
bis  glory,  when  he  appeared  on  Mount  Sinai 
at  the  delivery  of  his  law,  when  his  people  aaw 
the  lightnings,  and  heard  the  thunderings,  call- 
ed here  h\s  ghrious  vaice,  as  the  Hebrews  ordi- 
narily express  it,  Psal.  xxix.  4.  By  giving  the 
law,  God  did  not  only  provide  fprthe  establish- 
ment of  his  own  worship,  and  the  decent  per- 
formance of  it,  but  it  was  promujged  likewise 
for  the  good  of  man,  and  of  society  in  general. 
He  tlierein  orders  every  man  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour, to  live  in  peace,  and  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  him  ;  to  abstain  firoin  thefts  and  to  do 


no  act  of  violence  and  injustice  ;  to  be  tender 
of  his  reputation,  to.beware  of  slander  and  false 
witness,  and  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  him 
under  any  calamity  or  distress,  as  may  be  seen 
at  large,  Exod.  xx,  jcxi,  ;cxii,  xxiii.  By  un- 
righleoicsuessy  Grotius  thinks  not  any,  of  the 
instances  of  wrong  here  enumerated  to  be 
meant  ;  but  the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the 
sin  of  peijury,  in  defiance  of  the  true  one, 
Vihich  the  Israelites  expressly  engaged  to  a- 
void,  Josh.  xxiv.  16.  If  this^last  sense  be  ad- 
.mitted,  the  author  may  be  supposed  hepe  to 
refer  to  both  tables  of  the  decalogue. 

Ver.  \5.  Their  xsat/s  are  ever  before  hii»,  and 
shall  not  be  hid  from  his  ei/es.^  This  observa- 
tion is  true  with  regard  to  the  actions  of  all 
mankind,  but  it  rather  respects  the  Israelites 
in  particular,  who  are  spoken  of  before  and  af- 
ter, and  means,  that  as  God  gave  them  a  law, 
so  he  took  notice  how  they  observed  it,  his 
eyes  were  over  them  for  that  purpose.  He  took 
cognizance  of  their  whole  conduct,  as  a  legis- 
lator tender  of  his  riglits,  and  jealous  of  liis  ho- 
r>our,  in  order  to  punish  or  reward  them,  as  they 
should  respectively  deserve.  His  eye  was  not 
so  intent  upon  the  behaviour  of  other  nations, 
who  were  not  favoured  with  a  like  knowledge 
of  his  laws,  nor  bound  by  any  positive  cove- 
nant to  the  observance  of  them,  nor  were  un- 
der his  government  so  immediately  ;  or,  the 
meaning  may  be,  that  during  the  long  march 
ot  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Gocl  went  a- 
long  with  them,  directed  their  ways,  and  con- 
ducted them  as  their  guide  ;  in  the  day-time 
by  a  cloudy  pillar,  and  all  tli.e  night  by  a  light 
T  t 
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of  fire.  This  sense  Grotius  prefers  :  The  next 
verse  is  not  in  the  Vat.  nor  in  the  V^ulg.  it  id 
manifestly  talcen  from  Ezelc.  xxxvi.  26. 

Ver.  17.  For  in  the  division  of  t/ie  nations  of 
the  whole  earth,  he  set  a  rul^'  over  every  people, 
but  Israelis  the  Lord's  portion.']  txArutOxe*  xaN'rwer 
jSyii/jtinr.  When  God  distributed  the  earth  a- 
mong  the  several  nations,  and  appointed  kings 
and  rulers  over  the  principal  parts  of  it,  the 
people  of  Israel  lie  reserved  for  his  own  pecu- 
liuiH ;  he  chose  the  heritage  of  Jacob  out  of  all 
nations  to  be  under  his  more  especial  care,  and 
to  enjoy  great  and  singular  privileges  ;  for  he 
not  only  put  them  into  possession  of  a  fruitful 
Canaan,  but  did  them  the  particular  honour 
of  being  their  king  ;  by  him  they  were  direct- 
ed in  all  cases  which  concerned  their  state,  and 
by  him  were  led  forth  to  battle,  so  that  their 
form  of  government  was  properly  a  theocracy, 
till  the  time  of  Saul,  when,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, they  would  have  a  temporal  king  over 
them,  to  their  great  detriment  and  disgrace. 
Josephns  gives  the  like  account  of  the  original 
form  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  while  other  na- 
tions preferred  some  monarchy,  others  aristo- 
cracy, or  democracy,  their  legislator  overlooked 
all  these,  and  appointed  Qtoxialixv  to  crow'rfu^a, 

S-fM  Tr,t  oi^X^'*  5  "''""  "f*'''"?  a>'a6;'V,  J  weio-stc  «f  ix-uvov 
■KiroL/la(  aipojjctc,  aif  d'lTioy  a.7rirjat   e/ja   rar   dyn^av,  k.  t. 

♦i.  Cont.  Ap.  L.  2.  Our  author  here  alludes 
to  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9.  "  When  the  Most  High 
divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when 
be  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the 
bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number 
of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  for  the  Lord's  por- 
tion is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  in- 
heritance," lioth  ancient  and  modern  inter- 
preters have  thought,  that  the  son  of  Sirach 
jliere,  and  also  the  passage  just  cited,  refer  to 
an  opinion,  whiclj  was  pretty  common,  that  e- 
•very  nation  has  its  tutelar  angel,  an  (jyv/^'^^of,  or 
ministring  angel  to  preside  over  it,  but  that 
■God  himself  was  such  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
to  the  people  of  Israel.  The  version  of  the  LXX 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  opinion,  for  the 
•rendering  of  Ueut.  xxxii,  8,  is  eVi  In/uffi^tr  h  u- 

rf-ffoc  T«    fSi'Ji,  .  ,  .truo-li'    Of IX   'iiray  Kttl'  d^iUfuhv   clfyeKoy 

&£w.  And  accordingly,  by  the  "  prince  of  Per- 
sia, and  ol  Greece,"  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  some  '  understand  particular  angels 
which  presided  over  those  people,  as  others  have 
asserted,  that  the  care  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
committed  to  the  archangel  Michael,  see  Theod. 
and  Jer.  Comm.  in  Dan,  Indeed  this  opinion 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  vvorld  being  subject  to 


the  government  of  angels,  was  maintained  by 
many  of  the  primitive,  especially  the  Greek 
fathers,  but  it  is  now  pl.Vin  from  whence  these, 
who  followed  the  LXX  translation,  borrowed 
their  notion.  Bochart  and  De  Muis  agree,  that 
those  interpreters  themselves  were  mistaken 
tiirough  a  bad  copy,  and  that  the  omission  of 
some  letters  therein,  led  them  into  this  error, 
Phalcg.  L.  i.  c.  15, 

Ver,  18.  Whom  being  his  Jirst-born,  he  nour- 
isheth  xait/i  discipline,  and  giving  him  the  light  of 
his  love,  doth  not  forsake  /wV/i.]  ipiif  dynTr/iJiat  is  a 
particular  expression,  there  is  a  parallel  one,  ver. 
26.  (pt/li7/xo(  vyeixi;.  Out  of  the  wholc  racc  of 
mankind  did  God  select  the  Jews,  among  whom 
he  dwelt  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary 
manner,  the  divine  majesty  residing  over  the 
mercy-seat.  These  he  singled  out  to  be  a  holy 
nation,  and  marked  them  as  his  own  people  by 
circumcision,  which  was  a  character  of  genea- 
logical sanctity,  and  by  instituting  the  passover, 
which  federally  united  them  to  him,  and  among 
one  another.  This  seed  of  Jacob,  so  dear  and 
beloved  by  God,  was  as  much  blessed  by  him 
above  all  other  people,  as  the  first-born  com- 
monly is  above  the  rest  of  the  children.  And 
so  when  God  calls  David  his  first-born,  it  follows 
immediately,  '•  I  will  make  him  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth."  Psal.  Ixxxix.  28.  God  always 
regarded  Israel  with  a  favourable  eye,  and 
though  he  suffered  other  nations  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways.  Acts  xiv.  16,  and  looked  upon 
them  with  a  sort  of  indifference  in  comparison, 
yet  to  Israel  he  afforded  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  of  his  saving  truth.  He  gave 
signal  proofs  of  his  affection  for  them,  by  conti- 
nually watching  over  them  for  good,  he  intend- 
ed their  happiness  in  all  his  dealings  with  them, 
and  pursued  it  even  in  his  corrections,  and 
severest  dispensations  towards  them,  recalling 
them  to  their  duty,  and  inviting  them,  in  the 
tenderest  manner,  to  return  into  the  right  way, 
and  receiving  them  to  mercy  and  favour  upon 
their  repentance  and  amendment.  This  whole 
verse  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  and  in  the  Vulgate. 

Ver,  21,  But  the  Lord  being  gracious,  and 
IcTiowing  his  workmanship,  neither  left,  nor  forsook 
them,  but  spared  them,]  As  the  sense  of  the 
foregoing  verse  is  well  expressed  by  the  Psnlmist, 
"  He  set  their  misdeeds  before  him,  and  their 
secret  sins  in  the  light  of  his  countenance," 
Psal.  xc.  8.  so  this  seems  to  allude  to  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  37,  38,  39  where,  speaking  ot  the  same 
Israelites,  he  says,  "  That  though  their  heart 
was  not  whole  with  God,    neither  continued 
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they  stedfast  in  his  covenant,  yet  he  was  so  mer- 
ciful, that  he  forgave  their  misdeeds,  and  de- 
stroyed them  not :  yea,  many  a  time  turned  he 
his  wrath  away,  and  would  not  suffer  his  whole 
displeasure  to  arise,  for  he  considered  that  they 
were  but  flesh.  'E/zv/ktSk  oti  ad^^  ttat,  which  is 
more  fully  expressed,  Psal.  ciii.  13,  14.  of  the 
faithful  in  gener-al,  "  As  a  father  pitieth  his 
own  children,  even  so  hath  the  Lord  mercy  on 
them  that  fear  him.  for  he  knoweth  whereof  we 
are  made,  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust." 
'A-A'oi  iyvu  ro  iirKirfiot.  n'/xic,  the  very  expression 
used  by  this  writer. 

Ver.  22.  The  alms  of  a  man  is  as  a  signet  with 
Jiim,  and  he  will  keep  the  goud  deeds  uj  man,  as 
the  apple  of  his  e!/e.'\  By  alms  we  may  here  un- 
derstand all  the  good  which  a  man  does  his 
neighbour,  every  acrion  of  piety  and  mercy 
performed  by  him,  which  God  will  fa\ourably 
receive,  and  keep  in  remembrance,  and  lay  it 
up  among  his  precious  treasures,  to  reward  and 
recompence  it  to  the  beneficent  man,  and  his 
posterity.  The  value  God  sets  upon  acts  of 
mercy  and  kindness,  is  expressed  here  by  the 
metaphor  of  the  apple  of  the  eye,  and  the  signet 
on  the  right  hand,  see  Jerem.  xxii.  24.  Haggai 
ii.  23.  Canticl.  viii.  6.  where  the  seal  or  signet 
denotes  what  is  near  and  dear  to  a  man,  and,  as 
such,  is  preserved,  and  always  under  his  eye  and 
care.  Mess,  of  Port  Royal,  from  this  latter 
comparison,  apply  what  is  here  said  of  alms,  to 
acts  of  charity  done  in  secret,  which  are  as  a  va- 
luable thing  sealed  up,  till  they  are  laid  open  by 
God,  and  by  him  publicly  rewarded.  The  con- 
nection of  this  verse  with  what  precedes  is  not 
very  clear ;  Calraet  and  Bossuet  give  the  follow- 
ing,.that  as  mens  unrighteous  deeds  are  always 
before  the  Lord,  so  are  their  good  deeds  likewise, 
and  particularly  acts  of  charity  and  loving- 
kindness,  which  though  unobserved  of  others, 
and  for  a  time  perhaps  unanswered  to  the  giver, 
yet  are  not  fruitless  or  lost ;  God  deposits  them 
among  his  treasures,  and  when  he  maketh  up 
his  precious  jewels,  will  remember  them. 

Ver.  23.  Afterwards  he  wilt  rise  up,  find  re- 
ward t/iem,  and  render  their  recompence  upon  their 
heads.']  If  we  join  the  words  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  former  verse,  viz.  "  He  will  give  repentance 
to  his  sons  and  daughters,"  to  this  verse,  the 
sense  will  then  be,  that  God  will  not  strike  or 
punish  a  sinner  immediately,  or  in  the  act  and 
instant  of  committing  the  sin,  but  will  give  time 
to  repent,  and  an  opportunity  to  return  to  him ; 
but  if,  after  allowing  him  time,  he  deters  his 
amendment,   and  shews  no  sign  of  sorrow,  or 


conversion,  God,  who  seemingly  connived  at  his 
sins,  will  then  rouse  himself  in  his  anger,  and 
punish  him  the  more  severely,  for  so  the  phrase 
of  rendering  a  recompence  upon  men's  heads,  is 
more  generally  taken.  But  if  we  omit  that  sen- 
tence, which  is  neither  in  the  Vat.  nor  Aid, 
edition,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  then  this  verse  will 
admit  of  another  sense,  as  connected  with  the 
foregoing,  viz.  that  God  keeps  the  remembrance 
of  alms  and  good  works  as  precious  as  a  signet, 
and  as  dear  as  the  apple  of  an  eye,  and  though 
for  the  present  he  may  not  distinguish  the  donors, 
yet  the  time  will  come  when  he  will  arise  to  re- 
ward them,  and  fill  such  beneficent  souls  with 
pecuhar  marks  of  his  favour ;  like  a  kind  master, 
who  recompenses  the  faithfulness  of  his  servants, 
or  a  general,  who  heaps  upon  his  shoulders  such 
marks  of  honour,  as  are  proportionate  to  their 
merit.  And  this  God  will  do  either  in  this  life, 
by  outward  blessings  gjad  prosperity,  or  here- 
after, by  receiving  them  into  everlasting  habita- 
tions. 

Ver.  2^.  But  unto  them  that  repertt,  he  granted 
thciii  return,  and  comforted  those  that  failed  ia 
patience.]  This  is  but  inaccurately  rendered  ;  it 
should  either  be,  unto  them  that  will  repent,  he 
giveth  them  grace  to  return,  as  the  Geneva 
version  has  it ;  or  unto  them  that  repented,  he 
granted  them  a  return  into  his  favour,  was  will- 
ing to  receive  every  penitent,  and  to  comfort 
the  broken-hearted.  In  the  former  acceptation 
the  sense  is,  that  sinners  cannot  with  reason 
blame  God  who  uses  all  methods  io  reclaim 
them  ;  he  illuminates  them  by  his  grace,  he  in- 
structs them  by  his  word,  he  admonishes,  he 
threatens,  he  corrects,  he  recalls  such  as  wander 
from  their  duty,  he  waits  their  return  with  pa- 
tience, and  receives  them  upon  their  repentance, 
and  thereby  comforts  such  as  would  otherwise 
be  discouraged,  and  despair.  But  if  we  take  it 
in  the  latter  sense,  we  may  then,  with  Groiius, 
understand  this  and  the  foregoing  verse  of  the 
persons  mentioned,  ver.  20.  whose  sins  being 
before  the  Lord,  and  obstmately  contmued  in, 
he  will,  after  waiting  some  time  for  their  amend- 
ment, proceed  to  punish  them  ;  and  then  it 
follows  by  way  of  antithesis,  but  to  such  as  re- 
pented, and  whose  sins  were  thereby  done  away 
from  before  the  Lord,  whether  Israelites,  or  o- 
thers,  he  was  disposed  to  be  merciful  and  graci- 
ous, and  to  bestow  his  grace  upon  thpra,  to  keep  . 
them  again  from  falling. 

\'er.  ^7.  IS^ho  shall  praise  the  Most  High  in  the 
grave,  instead  (jf  them  which  live,  and giv?  thanks  ?"]  . 
i.  e.  The  living  only  can  pay  their  devotions 
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to  God,  and  therefore  repentance  slioald  not  be 
deferred  till  the  time  of  death,  when  it  will  be 
too  late  to  think  of  it.  In  this  author's  time 
Mint  was  used  by  the  Jews,  as  it  was  also  among 
the  Greeks,  to  signify  the  grave,  or  death,  and 
death  and  hades  are  frequently  joined  as  sy- 
nonymous, see  2  Sam.  xxii.  6.  Ecclns  xlviii.  5. 
and  particularly  Isa,  xxxviii.  18,  19.  where  « 
if  aSv  and  ol  d'!To6ari>y%(  are  the  same,  and  oppos- 
ed to  the  living,  who  alone  have  the  ability  to 
praise  God  ;  for  as  the  same  inspired  writer 
goes  on.  Such  as  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot 
hope  for  his  truth,  r>:i'  eAe^r^ee-uVni',  hrs  mercy.  "In 
death,"  says  the  Psalmist,  vi.  5.  "  there  is  no  re- 
membranre  of  thee  ;  and  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks  in  h\»^,  in  the  grave,"  or  pit  ?  And  so 
Psal.  cxv.  18.  "  The  dead  praise  not  thee,  O 
Lord,  neither  all  they  that  go  down  into  si- 
lence, but  we  will  praise  the  Lord ;"  which 
the  LXX  render  more  explicitly,  »x  o!  vnfot  ai- 

rungi  n  x-Vfti .  .  aw  n/Aei(  ei  ^u/Ih  iuxofmofttr  tck  nu^ior, 

X.  T.  K.  Thus  also  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  10.  "  Dost 
thou  shew  wonders  among  the  dead,' or  shall 
the  dead  rise  up  again,  and  praise  thee?"  where 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX  is  surprisingly  faulty, 

f(ohofwoy1ai  aoi ;  the  Hebrew  word  is  S3"»XB"1,  and 
signifies /?'/§'a«/^*,  or  mortui ;  they  fell  into  this 
error  by  mistaking  the  radix,  and  deriving  the 
word  from  Ksn,  sanatusfiiit.  The  Vulgate  too, 
implicitly  following  that  version,  retains  the 
same  mistake. 

Ver.  2P..  Thanksgiving  periaheth  from  the  dead, 
as  from  one  that  is  not ;  the  living  and  sound  in 
heart  shall  praise  the  Lord.']  i.  e.  The  duties  of 
religion  cannot  be  performed  by  one  who  is 
not  in  a  state  of  existence,  nor  by  one  that  is 
taken  away  from  the  land  of  the  living.  NfxfSf, 
or  /ui  uf  means  not  one  that  is  annihilated,  or 
•quite  ceased  to  be,  or  is  become  as  nothing,  as 
is  the  Vulg.  exceptionable  rendering,  "  Ante 
mortem  confitere,  a  mortuo  quasi  nihil,  perit 
confessio."  Joscplius,  in  the  very  chapter,  in 
'wliich  he  asserts  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
says,  VYe  have  received  from  God  our  being,  5 

tl  fJinKiTi  eirai  Trdhir  fKetriilfJ'ofAir,    i.    e.    tO    him    we 

render  again,  or  owe  our  not-being,  by  the  re- 
turn of  that  soul  which  he  had  given  us.  De 
Bell.  Jad.  1.  iii.  c.  95.  By  the  living  and  sound 
in  heart,  we  are  not  to  undei-stand,  such  only 
as  are  *live  and  in  health,  or  who  are  easy  in 
their  minds,  and  flourishing  in  their  circum- 
stances ;  but  such  as  are  alive  unto  righteous- 
ness, and  turn  unto  the  Lord  in  holiness;  who 
are  contrite,  and  even   broken  hearted,   who 


have  experiertced,  or  hope  to  taste  of  God's 
mercy  to  therti,  under  a  lively  sense  of  their 
guilt,  or  the  smart  of  some  great  calamity  and 
affliction  ;  and  so.  the  sense  will  be  nearly  the 
same  with  Baruch,  ii.  17.  "  The  dead  who  are 
in  their  graves,  whose  souls  are  taken  from  their 
bodies,  will  give  unto  the  Lord,  neither  praise 
nor  righteousness  :  but  the  soul  tliat  is  greatly 
vexed,  which  gocth  stooping  and  feeble,  shall 
give  thee  praise  and  righteousness,  O  Lord." 

Ver.  30.  For  all  things  cannot  be  in  men,  be- 
cause  the  son  of  man  is  not  immortal J\  Great  rea- 
son is  there  that  God  should  be  so  merciful  to 
Ills  creatupt^s,  and  condescend  to  pardon  their 
weakness  and  follies,  for  men  are  neither  im- 
peccable nor  immortal,  they  are  so  encompass- 
ed about  with  infirmities,  that  perfection  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  them  ;  they  are,  as  Abra- 
ham in  great  humility  says  of  himself,  sinful 
dust  and  ashes,  and  their  days  are  few,  as  well 
as  strictl}'  and  literally  evil,  and  therefore  is 
the  Lord  gracious,  knowing  his  workmanships 
of  what  perishablej'corrupt,  and  frail  materials 
it  is  made.  The  author  here  enlarges  upon 
God's  mercy,  as  a  farther  argument  to  invite 
men  to  repentance,  and  upon  the  shortness  of 
life,  as  a  powerful  motive  to  set  about  it  speed- 
ily. 

Ver.  3 1 .  What  is  brighter  than  the  sun  ?  yet 
the  light  thereof  faileth ;  and  flesh  and  blood  zoill 
ifnagine  evil.']  Our  translators  seem  to  have  un- 
derstood the  sentiment  expressed  here,  by  their 
reference  to  a  parallel  passage  in  the  margin,  Job 
XXV.  4,  5.  (which  is  to  the  very  same  sense  iH 
other  words)  but  they  have  not  rendered  it  so 
accurately  as  they  might  have  done.  What  is 
brighter  than  the  sun  ?  5  rwra  <x\e)V«,  ypt  it 
hath  its  eclipses.  If  it  be  said,  that  tvt«,  can- 
not be  referred  to  iW,  I  answer,  neither  is  it 
necessary  that  it  should,  but  may  be  referred 
to  rt  fi/tetroTtfor  immediately  preceding.  If  a- 
mOng  (jod's  works  there  be  any  thing  brighter 
than  the  sun,  yet  even  that  is  not  withcut  its 
defects.  And  thus  Bossuet,  "  Quid  lucidius 
sole  ?  &  tamen  hoc  (lucidissimuin)  eclipsin 
patitur:"  Much  less  can  human  nature  be  ac- 
counted perfect,  for  flesh  and  blood  will  ima- 
gine evil.  I  prefer  this  reading,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  confirmed  by  the  Alex,  copy,  but 
because  the  other  Tro»i(i(  iv6ufin^,jt}ai  <ix^x.a  ^  a/"^*, 
is  limited  only  to  bad  men,  whereas  the  pas- 
sage seems  rather  to  relate  to  the  whole  spe- 
cies, which  is  naturally  more  subject  to  fail- 
ings, than  the  sun  is  to  eclipses,  and  the  de. 
fects  of  both  cann6t  be  concealed. 
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Ver.  32.  He  vieweth  the  pozeer  of  the  height  of 
•heaven,  and  all  men  are  but  earth  and  ashes  ?'\ 
\xirxf/Liv  Jj/KC  wfacK  ai/rcf  iTnuKi-rlila.i,  It  sllOuld  ra- 
ther be  rendered  here,  he  visitethjchideth,  find- 
ing fault  with  the  powers  of  heaven,  Syr. 
"  Virtutes  coeli  jndicat,"  as  before  ch.  x»i.  18. 
"  Behold  the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens shall  be  moved,"  h  -n  iTrifKoir^  «Jtv,  when 
he  shall  visit,  or  animadvert  upon  them.  aJ- 
txfiit  v^v(  tf'fare  is  either  the  sun  mentioned  just 
before,  who  is  represented  as  going  forth  in  his 
strength  like  a  giant,  &c.  or  the  whole  host  of 
heaven,  OT3.  the  stars,  the  powers  of  heaven  that 
shall  be  shaken  at  his  coming.  Autx/^tr  v<\~\i(  is 
only  a  Hebraism  for  the  high  powers.  "  And 
all  men  are  but  dust  and  ashes,"  viz.  Greatly 
abased  in  God's  sight,  in  comparir;on  of  some 
of  his  other  works  :  So  in  Job,  "  The  stars  are 
not  pure  in  his  sight,  how  much  less  man  that 
is  a  worm  ?"  These  vihich  shine  so  bright  to 
our  view,  are  but  as  darkness  to  his  all-piercing 
eye,  and  in  comparison  of  the  infinite  purity  of 
his  nature  ;  whom  if  God  considers,  and  looks 
down  upon  as  infinitely  beneath  him,  of  how 
small  consequence  and  account  is  the  race  of 
men  who  are  earth  in  their  principle,  and  ashes 
at  their  dissolution  ?  When  our  author  thus 
beautifully  sets  forth  the  greatness  of  God,  and 
tlie  meanness  of  man,  how  affecting  is  the  com- 
parison, and  how  just  the  contrast }  How  does 
it  enlarge  our  ideas,  and  exalt  our  sentiments 
of  the  Deity,  and  at  the  same  time  shame  and 
confound  all  human  pride  and  greatness  ?  The 
sense  given  of  this  pa'ssagc  is  confirmed  by  the 
true  rendering  of  the  first  verse  of  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP.    XVIII. 

f-jE  that  liveihjbr  ever  created  all  things  in  ge- 
.  neral.']  iV7«ri  t»  o-aVI*  noit^.  Creavii  omnia 
simul.  Vulgate,  which  means  according  to  some 
that  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  was  made,  in  opposition  to  such  as  would 
have  God  to  be  an  idle  spectator,  not  minding, 
or  concerning  himself  with  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  lesser,  and  seemingly  more  insignifi- 
cant parts  of  it.  Or  such,  especially  the  Ma- 
nichees,  who  held,  that  part  only  of  the  world 
was  created  by  God,  and  not  the  whole.  O- 
tbers,  and  particularly  St  Austin,  have  from 
hence  maintained,  that  all  things  were  created 
by  God,  not  in  the  interval  of  six  days,  as  is 
the  ISIosaic  account,  but  in  "  Eodem  momcnto, 
sen  in  eodem  nunc,"  that  the  heavens,  and  tiie 
earth,  and  the  future  seeds,  from  whence  all  o- 


ther  things  were  to  be  produced,  were  all  cre- 
ated in  the  same  individual  instant.  Others 
have  held,  that  CJod  created  at  once  all  the 
matter  of  the  universe,  a  chaos  to  serve  as  the 
basis  upon  which  all  things  were  to  be  built, 
and  from  whence  all  things  to  be  produced  in 
the  successive  work  of  the  six  days,  were  to 
have  their  rise  and  materials.  But  none  of 
these  opinions  give  so  just  an  account  of  the 
creation,  as  that  of  Moses,  for  neither  were  all 
things  created  together,  nor  the  shapeless  mass 
of  matter  by  itself,  nor  were  they  all  made  at 
once  in  point  of  time.  Kw?  in  this  place  does 
not  respect  the  time  of  the  creation,  but  rather 
the  universality  of  it,  see  I'ossel.  Priefat.  ad 
Syntax,  viz.  that  all  things  in  general  were 
made  by  God,  without  exception,  or  distinc- 
tion ;  that  they  were  created  by  him,  not  mere- 
ly set  in  order,  by  intervals,  and  degrees  of 
time,  and  particularly  that  the  cosmogony  was 
the  successive  work  of  six  days.  Junius  un- 
derstands by  Koin,  that  God  created  all  thmgs 
upon  a  level,  commum  lege,  subject  to  one  com- 
mon law,  both  of  production,  and  dissolution. 
Comm.  in  loc.  See  Jackson's  Works,  Tom.  ii. 
p.  132.  where  this  passage  is  very  fully  and 
learnedly  discussed.  But  though  the  sense  of 
our  version  is  a. good  interpretation  o?  x-am,  yet 
I  conceive  it  is  not  the  true  one,  for  undoubt- 
edly the  original  which  is  rendered  koW  wasVl 
commune,  in  the  sense  of  profanum.  Kmli;  is  the 
same  as  axd^a/loc,  and  by  it  the  5  generally,  if 
not  always,  express  it.     It  occurs  in  this  sense, 

1  Mace.  i.    50. — 69.   so   nonor   »    XKx'SxiTOr   in   St 
Peter's  vision,  is  common   or  unclean  ;    and 

tKlitri  rx  vxAx  xeifv,  xv^ia  /uiin(  imaia^tiirijxi,  there- 
fore means  here,  that  God  hath  created  all 
things  (comparatively)  unclean,  and  the  Lord 
alono  will  be  justified,  or  found  just,  when  he 
is  judged,  Psal.  li.  The  Arabic  version  hath 
glanced  upon  this  sense,  To/us  mundus  corrum- 
pelur.  But  indeed  our  translators  have  tl:|em- 
sclves  confirmed  it,  vei*.  3.  "  He  is  king  of  all, 
by  his  power  dividing  holy  things  among  them 
from  the  profane."  The  opposition  between 
tTI  and  ttHp  is  well  known  ;  the  latter  is  proper 
to  God  alone,  in  comparison  of  whom  all  things 
besides  are  common  and  unclean.  From  hence 
to  ver.  \5.  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of 
the  last  chapter,  viz.  the  majesty  and  power  of 
God,  and  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  man.-r- 
And  in  the  sense  which  is  now  offered,  the 
connection  is  certainly  more  visible,  and  the 
comparison  or  contrast  better  preserved.  See 
the  last  note. 
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Vcr.  3.  Who  governclh  the  tcorld  icith  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  tdl  flunks  obei)  his  iri/l,  Jor  he 
is  the  Idtisr  of  all,  bii  his  ponder  dividing  holt/  things 
among  them  from  the  profane.]  Almost  all  the 
editions  liavee/x/^ui'  rh  xic/^or,  which  Junius,  and 
most  of  the  Latin  interpreters  here  follow,  but 
the  true  reading  undoubtedly  is  oloLxilur  rii  icor/uor, 
as  Haeschclius,  and  Grabehavc  it.  Our  transla- 
tors have  wrongly  placed  the  comma  after  king 
of  all,  it  should  be  ;  "  He  is  the  king  of  all  by 
his  power:"  The  Geneva  version  according- 
ly has,  "  he  governeth  all  things  by  his  pow- 
er," which  is  agreeable  to  all  the  Greek  copies, 

which    read,    auVof   /3a<r/wuc    ^o-nm    h    x^aiEf   omtm. 

And  indeed  it  suits  this  better  than  the  follow- 
•  ing  sentence,  "  dividing  holy  things  among 
them  from  profane,"  which  was  rather  an  act 
of  wisdom  than  of  power,  for  he  made  some 
days  and  places  for  weighty  reasons  more  holy 
than  others,  as  some  parts  of  the  sacrifices  also 
were  more  so  than  the  rest :  The  like  may  be 
observed  with  resj-)€Ct  to  persons,  for  he  sepa- 
rated the  people  of  Israel  from  the  whole  Gen- 
tile world,  to  be  a  holy  nation  to  him,  and 
among  these,  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  his  own.  And  in  general  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  has  put  an  essential  dif- 
-  ference  between  holy  and  profane,  and  hath 
commanded  all  mankind  to  be  holy,  and  to 
"^  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.  The  Vat.  wholly 
omits  this  verse,  as  does  the  Vulgate. 

Ver.  5.  Who  shall  number  the  strength  of  his 
mnjestij  ?  and  wito  shall  also  tell  out  his  mercies  /] 
As  his  majesty  is,  so  is  his  mercy  infinite,  Ec- 
clus  ii.  18.  and  cannot  be  sufficiently  displayed. 
According  to  Calmet  the  sense  is,  that  though 
a  man  should  be  able  to  speak  of,  and  describe 
the  might  of  his  marvellous  acts,  St^-a'/x/c  tHy  ifo- 
Cffur  ai/Tw,  Psal.  cxlv.  6,  or  according  to  this 
writer,  xproc  ^tyaxuo-Jyxc  olvtZ,  yet  who  could  be 
able  to  declare  and  publish  the  many  instances 
of  his  mercy  which  are  the  most  surprising  of 
all  his  other  works,  and  far  beyond  them.  "  Et 
quand  on  pourroit  annoncer  ses  grandeurs  & 
ses  merveilles,  qui  pourroit  publier  ses  miseri- 
cordes  ?  Car  sa  misericorde  est  au-dessus  de 
toutes  ses  cpavres."  And  in  this  sense  he  un- 
derstands, Psal.  cxlv.  9^  where  the  Psalmist, 
after  having  given  this  remarkable  character 
of  God,  "  that  he  is  gracious  and  merciful, 
long-suffering,  and  of  great  goodness,"  adds 
immediately,  "  Miserationes  ejus  super  omnia 
opera  ejus,"  which  De  Muis  says,  many  ex- 
pound, that  his  mercy  is  above  all  his  (other) 
works.  But  this  is  not  countenanced  by  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX,  which  is  not  v57-tj>,  but 


iwi  vitla,  ri  iffx  avii,  which  expresses  his  very 
great  regard -for  all  his  works,  but  gives  no 
preference  to  his  mercy  :  Psal.  xl.  5,  G.  best 
expresses  the  sense  of  this  place. 

Ver.  6.  As  for  the  wotderous  works  of  the 
Lord,  there  may  be  nothing  taken  from  them,  nei- 
ther may  any  thimf  be  put  unto  them,  neither  can 
the  ground  of  them  be  found  out.  Ver.  7.  When 
a  man  hath  done,  then  he  beg'mneth  ;  and  when 
he  leaveth  off,  then  be  shall  be  doubtful.]  rir*. 
a-ixtUi,  tlieii  he  is  to  begin  again  ;  or  perhaps 
the  true  reading  may  be,  ren  afx"'?"".  then  he 
must  begin  again,  he  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  and 
when  he  has  finished  his  enquiry,  or  search, 
he  will  be  doubtful,  or  rather,  as  the  word  is 
used  Maccab.  1.  3,  31.  he  will  be  perplexed, 
and  confounded.  The  sense  of  the  whole  is, 
though  a  man  should  exert  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  penetrate  into,  and  fathom  the  depth 
of  God's  greatness,  to  explain  his  nature  or 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  his  providence,  or 
should  exhaust  his  whole  store  of  grateful  elo- 
quence to  praise  him  for  his  noble  acts,  yet  he 
will  find,  nevertheless,  that  he  can  neither  con- 
ceive, nor  speak  high  enough  of  his  perfections, 
nor  invent  any  thing  that  can  come  near,  or  re- 
semble what  he  is.  And  when  he  thinks  that 
he  has  made  a  good  progress  towards  a  disco- 
very, he  will  acknowledge,  with  profound  as- 
tonishment, that  more  remains  to  be  added  than 
is  hitherto  done.  One  is  not  properly  convin- 
ced that  he  is  ignorant  of  God,  that  he  cannot 
understand  all  or  any  of  his  secrets,  the  canses 
of  his  will,  or  the  design  of  his  operations,  till 
he  has  well  considered,  and  studied  him  :  The 
more  he  meditates  and  thinks  upon  him,  the 
more  he  will  find  him  out  of  reach,  that  hi» 
counsels  are  deep,  his  dispensations  mysteri- 
ous,  and  his  nature  as  impenetrable,  as  his 
glory  is  inaccessible.  Each  person  will  find 
himself  in  the  condition  of  vSimonides,  who, 
being  asked  what  God  was,  demanded  first 
two  days,  then  lour,  afterwards  a  longer  time 
to  deliberate,  and  at  length  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  the  more  he  studied,  the  less  he  found 
himself  able  to  satisfy  the  en«(uiry.  The  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  God,  and  to  account  for 
all  his  works  and  proceedings,  is,  to  use  the 
comparison  of  an  ancient  writer,  like  that  of 
numbering  the  sand  of  the  sea  ;  by  going  about 
it,  you  are  confounded,  and  by  doing  some- 
thing of  it,  you  find  it  impossible  to  do  the 
rest.  Nazianz.  Orat.  i.  Our  author  speaks 
of  God  in  the  same  sublime  manner,  ch.  xlii. 
21.- 

Yer.,  8.  What  is  man,  and  tcherelo  setxelh  ht^P 
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tchut  is  his  good,  and  wJtai  is  his  ecil?'^  Grot  ins 
understands  this  in  a  sense  different  trcm  our 
translators,  i.  <?.  what  profit  is  there  to  God 
from  man,  what  is  his  (God's)  good,  or  advan- 
tage from  him,  and  what  is  his  evil  or  hurt  that 
can  come  from  man  ?  What  can  he  do  or  ren- 
der to  God  by  any  good  or  evil  wliich  he  does  ? 
If  he  is  evil,  what  can  he  attempt  against  God  ? 
if  he  is  good,  what  can  he  do  for  him,  that  is 
of  any  great  moment?  See  Psal.  xvi,  a.  where 
the  old  translation  has,  "  My  goodness  is  no- 
thing unto  thee."  See  De  Muis  in  loc.  God 
indeed  requires  us  to  be  good,  but  it  is  for  our 
profit,  not  his  own,  that  he  requires  it;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Eliphaz,  Job  xxii.  2,  3.  "  Can 
a  man  be  profitable  unto  God,  as  he  that  is 
wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himself:  Is  it  any 
pleasure  to  the  Almighty  that  thou  art  right- 
eous, or  is  it  gain  to  him  that  thou  makest  thy 
way  perfect  ?"  And  again,  chap.  xxxv.  6,  7,  8. 
"  If  thou  sinnest,  what  dost  thou  against  him  ; 
or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied,  what  dost 
thou  unto  him  ?  If  thou  be  righteous  what 
givest  thou  him  ;  or  what  receiveth  he  of  thine 
hand  ?  Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man  as 
thou  art,  and  thy  righteousness  may  profit  the 
son  of  man.  St  Austin,  conscious  of  human 
imperfection,  and  the  nothingness  of  our  best 
services  to  profit  God,  very  justly  enquires, 
*'  Quid  tibi  sum,  ut  amari  te  jubeas  a  me,  & 
nisi  faciam,  irascaris  mihi,  &  mineris  ingentes 
luiserias  ?"  Confess.  L.  i.  c.  5. 

Ver.  9.  The  number  of  man's  days  at  tlie  most 
are  an  hundred  if  ears. "^  The  author  of  the  xcth 
psalm,  composed,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  fixes  the  ordinary  term  of  man's 
life  at  70,  or  at  most  eighty  years  ;  in  this  writ- 
er's time  men  sometimes  lived  to  a  hundred,  but 
that  was  the  longest  term.  Macrobius  agrees 
with  the  former,  when  he  says  of  his  time, 
"  Cum  septies  deni  computantur  anni,  hoc  a 
physicis  creditur  meta  vivendi,  St  hoc  vitae  hu- 
manae  perfectum  spatium  terminalur :"  And 
Seneca  with  the  latter,  "  Pervenisse  te  ad  ulti- 
mum  iiumLuiae  aeiatis  videmus.  centeiimus  tibi, 
vel  supra  premitur  annus."  De  Brevit  Vitae,  c. 
iii.     Some  Greek  copies  point  the  verse  thus, 

afiifioi    r.f/i-ur    oD^^UTns     ■BnKKx    irri.    txa'?cr,    i.  e.    the 

number  of  man's  days  are  many  years,  even  an 
hundred.  But  this  seen.s  nor  to  agree  with 
what  this  writer  says,  ch.  xvii.  2.  and  oro^^a' 
should  rather  be  taken  here  adverbially,  as  our 
trmslators,  and  i he  Vulgare  understand  it;  in 
some  copies  jlbu  at  the  eud  of  the  ver.se  is  ad- 
ded, oikiyirt(  U  txaVv  o-air/i'  «  ntifimn,   i.  e.  the  time 


of  each  man's  death  is  unknown,  and  cannot 
certainly  be  fixed  ;  or,  as  the  Geneva  version 
has  it,  "  No  man  hath  certain  knowledge  of  his 
death,"  i.  e.  of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death, 
which  cannot  by  art  or  calculation  be  determin- 
ed. "  Cuique  prscfinitum  obdormiendi  tempus, 
ratiocinio  non  potest  computari,"  as  Junius  ren- 
ders. 

Ver.  10.  As  a  drop  ofimater  unto  the  sea,  and 
a  gravel  stone  in  comparison  oj  the  sand,  so  are  a 
thousand  years  unto  the  duijs  of  eternitij.l^  The 
sense  of  this  verse,  as  connected  with  the  for- 
mer, seems  to  be  this,  that  even  though  a  man 
should  live  a  thousand  years,  yet  is  that  term 
nothing  to  eternity.  The  Psalmist  has  a  thought 
not  unlike  this,  "  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday,  seeing  that  is  past,  as  a 
watch  in  the  night,"  Psal.  xc.  4.  And  St  Peter, 
"  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 
And  to  this  latter,  the  Oriental  versions  un- 
doubtedly refer,  "  Mille  anni  in  saeculo  praesenti 
non  sunt  comparandi  uni  diei  saeculo  justorum." 
hlai  is  used  in  the  sense  it  is  here  taken  by  Phi- 
lo,  who  distinguishes  between  a/iic  and  xf'""'* 
the  former  belongs  to  incorporeal  beings,  as  the 
latter  is  the  measure  of  all  sublunary  things  and 
persons.  Nazianzen  hath  well  noted  the  diffe- 
rence, tTTif  nyjiv  0  ^foVoc,  rihjti  Oo^a  /uijfVft.iyo(,  Tisto  Toli 

ailioii  i  aloir.  Orat.  xxxviii.  The  Vat.  omits 
^/\/a,  and  reads  «tu{  oKi'yx  im  ir  yi/^i^a  ctiom;,  which 
very  much  weakens  the  comparison.  Possibly 
both  might  have  been  in  the  original  text  to  the 
following  sense,  "  That  a  thousand  years  are 
but  as  a  few,  compared  unto  the  days  of  eter- 
nity." The  author  endeavours  to  illustrate  this 
difference  by  the  diminutive  proportion,  which 
a  drop  of  water  bears  to  the  sea,  or  a  gravel 
stone  to  the  sand  on  its  shore  ;  but  these  images 
do  but  faintly  represent  it,  for  there  is  a  greater 
disproportion  between  time  and  eternity,  than 
between  the  extremes  of  any  assignable  finite 
quantity  whatsoever.  But  if  a  thousand  years 
are  as  nothing  with  respect  to  eternity,  how 
short  must  we  account  the  longest  terra  of  man's 
life,  if  compared  to  it?  And  by  what  diminu- 
tive name  shall  we  call  it,  when  we  reflect  up- 
on a  duration  that  shall  never  end  ?  Or  what 
comparison  shall  we  be  able  to  make,  between 
the  ages  of  the  world  itself,  from  its  first  ciea- 
tion  to  its  final  dissolution,  and  eternity,  which 
was  from  everlasting,  and  shall  be  to  everlast- 
ing ?  ^ 

Ver.  1 1 .  There/ore  is  God  patient  with  them, 
and jjourethjurth  his  mercy  upon  them.   Ver.  11. 
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He  sarc  and  perceived  their  end  to  be  evil,  there- 
fore he  multiplied  his  conipassiou.']  As  God  knows 
the  weakness  of  man,  and  his  propensity  to 
evil,  the  shortness  of  his  life,  and  the  many  in- 
firmities which  encompass  hira,  therefore  he 
does  not  proceed  against  him  upon  every  of- 
fence, but  bears  with  him  for  a  time,  waits  for 
his  amendment,  and  shews  his  great  tenderness 
toward  him,  by  giving  him  many  gracious  calls, 
and  seasonable  warnings,  to  raise  in  him  a  sense 
of  his  danger,  and  to  put  him  upon  a  speedy  re- 
pentance, in  order  to  prevent  his  ruin,  K/ioc^-fom 
is  thus  taken  ch.  ix.  ii.  2  Tim.  ii.  14.  2  Pet. 
ii.  6.  Instead  of  proceeding  against  him  with 
extreme  rigour,  he  makes  man's  misery  and 
infirmities,  rather  a  motive  for  his  mercy  to- 
wards him.  Hence  mercy  is  said  to  rejoice 
over  judgment,  and  by  Philo  to  be  older  than 
justice,  and  by  the  Psalmist,  to  reach  unto  the 
heavens,  in  comparison  of  the  other,  which 
reacheth  but  to  the  clouds,  Psal.  Ivii.  11. 

Ver.  13.  The  mcrci/  of  man  is  towards  his 
neighbour,  but  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all 
flesh  ;  he  reproveth,  and  mn-tureth,  and  teacheth, 
and  bringeth  again,  as  a  shepherd  hisjlockj]  The 
compassion  which  a  man  shews  his  neighbour, 
and  the  inclination  which  carries  him  to  do 
good  to  one  like  himself,  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  mercy  of  God.  The  compas- 
sion of  a  man  has  too  often  a  tincture  of  self- 
interest  in  it ;  a  man  expects,  if  not  a  return,  at 
least  some  sort  of  acknowledgment  from  the 
prerson  he  obliges,  and  as  God  has  promised  to 
reward  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  done  to 
others,  he  may  have  a  respect  unto  the  recom- 
pense of  the  reward.  Besides,  the  liberal  man 
may  be  induced  thus  to  act  from  a  motive  of 
prudence,  considering  himself  as  subject  to  acci- 
dents, and  under  the  like  power  of  fortune  with 
others,  and  therefore  may  one  day  fall  into  mis- 
fortunes, and  stand  in  like  need  of  assistance, 
which  a  readiness  to  serve  others  may  be  the 
most  likely  means  to  procure.  But  the  love 
and  compassion  of  God  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  free  from  any  selfish  views ;  he  neither 
needs  nor  requires  any  return,  but  that  of  duty; 
he  has  no  view  of  providing  against  a  day  of  ca- 
lamity, as  not  being  liable  to  be  affected  by  any 
change  or  vicissitude  of  things;  he  is  superior 
to  all  accidents,  and  out  of  the  reach  and  power 
of  them.  Philo  has  very  justly  observed  of  the 
bounty  of  God,  that  he  alone  gives  freely,  /<«)Cf 
i  3-toc  «  /<M  «ru^»Taj>  fs-/,  whilst  all  his  creatures  are 
to  one  another  no  better  than  cunning  hucksters. 


lxx\Ktir,   a   IdfVfiitVi   ....  tvVftTt-I  oujesTf  hti/ixli  xu^/'uc 

'sr^iniT  fffdlovUi-  TXifi  XsfvC/>.  The  wise  man  here 
extols  God's  mercy  from  the  universality  of  it, 
that  it  extends  in  general  to  all  creatures,  to 
them  that  serve  him,  and  them  that  serve  him 
not ;  nay,  these  last  seem  to  have  a  greater 
share  of  it,  as  indeed  they  stand  more  in  need 
of  it.  These  he  admonishes,  reproves,  chastises, 
and  instructs,  and  such  as  improve  under  his 
kind  and  wholesome  corrections,  that  receive 
and  profit  by  his  discipline,  he  hath  mercy  on 
them,  and  receiveth  as  his  own  again  after  their 
wandering,  and,  like  a  true  shepherd,  bringeth 
them  home  on  his  shoulders  rejoicing  :  Here 
the  author  finishes  his  answer  to  the  objections 
brought  ch.  xv.  11,  12.  ch.  xvi.  17,  20,  21,  22. 

A'^er.  15.  Blemish  not  thi/  good  deeds,  neither 
use  uncomfortable  tcords  xchen  thou  givest  antf 
thing.~\  MTTw  hiyar,  "  Non  dcs  tristitiam  vcrbi 
mali,"  Vulg.  The  author  begins  here  a  new 
subject,  which  regards  principally  the  manner 
of  doing  a  kindness;  he  recommends  not  only 
doing  good  to  our  neighbour,  but  the  doing  it 
with  a  good  grace,  to  give  willingly  and  chear- 
fully,  without  delay  or  excuses,  with  kind 
words,  and  aflfeclionate  and  winning  looks  ; 
for  the  manner  of  doing  a  kindness  is  often  be- 
yond the  act  itself,  and  gives  as  much  or  more 
satisfaction  to  the  receiver.  Seneca  has  a  most 
apposite  passage  to  this  purpose,  "  Lsctus  facit 
[bencficus]  &  induit  sibi  animi  siii  vnltum. 
Ingentia  quorundam  beneficiasilentium  aut  lo- 
qucndi  tarditas,  imttata  gravitatem  &  tristitiam, 
corrupit,  cum  promitterent  vultu  negantium. 
Quanto  melius  adjicere  bona  verba  rebus  bonis, 
&  pra^dicatione  benigna  commcndaie  quae 
prsestes  ?  Sic  cfficies,  ut  animom  tuum  pluris 
jcstimet,  quam  iilud,  quicquid  est,  ad  c^uod 
petendum  venerat.  Tunc  est  snmma  virtus 
tribuentis,  ubi  ille  qui  discessit  dicit  sibi.  Mag- 
num hodie  lucrum  feci.  Malo  quod  ilium  ta- 
1cm  inveni,  quam  si  multiplicatum  hoc  ad  me  al- 
ia via  pervenisset,  huicenim  animonunquam  pa- 
rem  referam  gratiam."  L.  ii.  de  Beneficiis,  c.  5. 

Ver.  16.  Shall  not  the  deiv  assuage  the  heat  ^ 
so  is  a  icord  better  than  a  gift.']  The  i>ense  ri)ay 
either  be,  As  the  heat  is  refreshed  by  the  com- 
ing dew,  so  a  gift  pleases  more  acconipxmicd 
with  kind  expressions  ;  or  the  comparison  may 
perhaps  be  made  out  thus,  that  as  the  dew, 
a  gentle  thing,  and  of  small  force  in  appear- 
ance, assuages  the  heat,  or  lays  the  hot  wind, 
for  so  I  think  xa-Jaar  always  signifies  in  e,  arid 
may  signify  in  the  places  where  it  is  used  by 
this  writer ;  so  a  word,  especially  a  mild  one, 
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which  is  compared  to  the  dew,  Deut,  xxxii.  2. 
produces  a  more  powerful  effect  than  a  gift  ; 
which  may  either  mean  a  gift  from  the  same 
person,  which  agrees  best  with  the  preceding 
verse,  or  one  offered  by  another  person  by  way 
of  bribe,  i^yvfitt  l^iixirov  fj^tli  I'dKv,  according  to 
the  LXX,  Prov.  xxvi.  2.'j.  so  I  apprehend  the 
Syriac  understood  it,  translating  it,  "  A  word 
will  turn  back  a  gift."  Or  may  not  the  sense 
be,  As  the  cooling  dew  is  more  agreeable  than 
the  Fcorching  air,  so  is  a  (kind)  word  than  a 
gift,  i.  e.  Such  a  gift  as  that  of  the  envious, 
and  churlish  upbraider,  ver.  18,  l^astly,  which 
seems  the  best  and  closest,  As  the  dew  mo- 
derates and  assuages  the  heat,  so  a  word,  or 
soft  answer,  tumeth  away  wrath,  Prov.  xv.  1. 
sooner  than  a  gift. 

Ver.  17.  Lo,  is  not  a  xvord  better  than  a  gift  ?'\ 

ix  !tv   Kofo(    C^lf    lo/4ix  dya.h'o¥  ;    is    not    tllC    SCnSC  of 

this  exactly  the  same,  according  to  the  present 
reading,  with  tlie  end  of  the  former  verse  ?  and 
does  ilv  any  way  alter,  or  enlarge  the  sense  ? 
what  then  is  the  use  of  it  here,  or  to  what  does 
it  particularly  point  ?  I  suspect  the  reading  to 
be  corrupt,  and  that'the  true  one  is,  «  )^  >?SJf  kq- 
yc(  vTTif  liiua.  dya^h,  and  then  the  sense  of  the 
whole  will  be.  As  the  cooling  refreshing  dew 
is  preferable  to  the  scorching  heat,  so  is  a 
word  to  some  sort  of  gifts  ;  nay,  is  not  sweet 
obliging  speech  even  above  a  good  gift  itself, 
which  loses  its  value  when  given  churlishly, 
and  is  enhanced,  when  accompanied  with  kind 
expressions  ?  as  dya^lr  is  added  to  invigorate 
the  expression,  so  d'Svc,  or  some  such  word, 
seems  necessary  to  help  forward  the  compari- 
soM.  This  may  seem  confirmed  by  the  Syriac, 
which  has,  "  Est  sermo  bonus  qui  dono  prae- 
stantior  est  :"  ai^d  by  St  Chrysostom's  Com- 
ment upon  this  passage,  "  Ssepe  scrmonis  ob- 
sequium,  rlv(  ^oyc,  magis  recreat  accipientem, 
quam  donum  ipnim.  Proinde  sciendes  haec, 
ne  simus  difficiles  erga  eos  qui  ad  nos  acce- 
dunt.  Quod  si  potcrimus  eorum  inopiam  sub- 
Icyare,  hoc  faciamus  cum  gaudio  ;  quod  si  non 
possumus,  ne  simus  asperi  in  eos,  seel  vel  ver- 
bis corum  curam  agamus,  &  in  mansuetudine 
respondeamns  eis,"  8tc.  Hom.  xli.  in  c.  xviii. 
Gen. 

Ibid.  But  both  arc  Tcith  a  gi'acioiis  man."]  d/x- 
fsVisa  cr«(!a  dt'ieuva  KiyapnDfifyu,  i.  C.  Both  gifts 
and  good  words  come  from  a  kind  beneficent 
person.  Such  a  one  will  add  comfortable 
words  to  the  good  deeds  he  does  ;  he  will  not 
content  himself  with  kind  salutations,  with 
saying,  Go  in  pence,  be  thou  warm,  or  filled, 


but  will  likewise  give  what  is  wanted  ;  nor 
will  he  barely  give,  but  in  such  an  obliging- 
manner  as  to  double  the  gift.  KiKafilo/iiyoc,  sig- 
nifies an  acceptable  person,  or  one  possessed  of 
the  qualities  that  make  persons  so.  Thus  Synt- 
machus  nses  it,  Psal.  xviii.  25.  see  also  Luke 
i.  28.  Cappellus  prefers  Kt;)(_x(iTa//.iroi.  here, 
Spiciieg.  p.  5Q.  i.  e.  Both  gifts  and  kind  speech- 
es are  agreeable  to  men.  But  had  this  been 
the  true  reading,  which  Syr.  and  Vulg.  both 
oppose,  I  think  dtl^i  would  have  been  iv%^i<n  or 
aV9j)uT«iif,  for  the  plural  seems  fittest  to  express 
all  men,  or  mankind.  Besides  I  think  the  com- 
mon reading  gives  the  stronger  sense  ;  it  scarce 
need  be  said  that  men  love  both  good  words 
and  gifts.  But  that  one,,  who  would  be  accep- 
table, must  be  ready  to  give  both,  is  an  ob- 
servation of  some  importance  ;  because  there 
may  be  persons  apt  to  think,  either  that  liber- 
ality without  affability,  or  aftability  without 
liberality,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  being  a- 
greeable  and  popular.  The  Port  Royal  Com- 
ment has  a  fine  reflection  here,  There  are  some 
who  give  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  at  the  same 
time  speak  roughly  or  reproachfully  to  them  ; 
and  there  are  others,  who  speak  to  them  with 
great  humanity  and  tenderness,  but  give  them, 
nothing.  True  charity  does  not  consist  in  ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other  of  these  ;  for  the  lib- 
erality of  the  former  is  spoiled  by  his  churlish- 
ness, and  the  affability  of  the  other,  by  his  co- 
vetousness.  But  both  these  meet  in  a  truly 
good  man.  He  gives  liberally  to  the  poor,  and 
is  so  far  from  exalting  himself  above  him 
through  pride,  by  speaking  haughtily  or  con- 
temptuously to  him,  that  he  learns  humility 
from  such  an  object. 

Ver.  18.  A  fool  will  upbraid  chiirlisklij,  and  a 
gift  of  the  envious  conaumeth  the  eyes.']  i.  c.  The 
gift  of  a  covetous  man,  who  grudges,  and  even 
seems  to  envy  what  others  receive  from  him,  is 
the  occasion  of  great  grief  and  concern  to  the 
poor,  who  is  rebuked,  and  reproached  by  him 
for  what  he  cannot  help.  A  civil  denial  would 
be  preferable  to  charily  so  extorted,  and  ill- 
conditioned  :  The  advice  here,  to  give  in  an 
obliging  manner,  not  only  respects  our  beha- 
viour to  such  as  are  poor,  but  according  to  St 
Austin,  to  all  others,  whom  at  any  time  we  do 
kind  ofiiccs  to.  To  give  in  a  taunting  and  con- 
temptuous manner  is  sure  to  give  ofl'cnce  ;  in- 
stead of  obliging,  it  grievts  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
ceiver. A  reproachful  answer  to  a  supplicant, 
is  changing  liberality  into  a  sort  of  tyranny, 
and  he  that  upbraids  others  with  favours  done 
U  u 
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tlieni,  and  expects  a  servHe  compliance  in  re- 
turn, makes  liis  gifts  as  so  many  chains  to  en- 
tangle another's  liberty,  and  which  they  had  bet- 
ter have  refused  than  to  have  bought  them  so  dear- 
ly. It  is  therefore  a  wise  remark  of  an  ancient 
philosopher, that  he  that  rcceivesafavourshould 
never  forget  it ;  and  he  tlrat  confers  it,  should 
never  remember  it.  A  polite  person  is  admired 
and  commended  for  the  complaisant  and  o- 
bliging  manner  in  which  he  does  a  favour, 
which  gains  more  upon  the  hearts  of  men 
than  the  favour  itself.  See  c.  xx.  13,  14,  15. 
c.  xli.  2y. 

Ver.  ly.  Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use 
Phijsic  or  ever  thou  he  sick. "]  This  advice  respects 
the  body,  and  incUidf.s  diet,  exercise,  evacua- 
tions,andothers4.ich  lika  preservatives  of  health ; 
but,  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  context,  it 
regards  the  soul  likewise,  and  its  diseases,  which, 
with  care,  may  as  easily  be  prevented,  as  those 
of  the  body  ;  for  the  latter  are  generally  un- 
known to  us,  and  unforeseen  by  us,  and  often 
attack  us  in  a  way  and  manner  that  we  could 
not  be.  aware  of;  whereas  the  diseases  of  the 
soul  are  in  some  sense  voluntary,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  them  well  known,  and  might 
easily  be  prevented,  either  by  avoiding  such 
inviting  occasions  and  temptations  as  betray  us 
into  sin,  or  resisting  and  subduing  the  evil  be- 
fore It  be  grown  too  strong,  and  is  become  a 
habit.  Or  by  following  the  caution  and  ad- 
vice of  friends,  or  listening  to  the  directions  of 
an  able  spiritual  guide  ;  or  lastly,  by  prevent- 
ing grace  added  to  all  these,  to  be  obtained  by 
earnest  prayer.  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  apply  the 
former  part  of  the  verse  to  the  pastors  of  the 
church,  who  should  be  well  instructed,  and 
grounded  themselves,  before  they  attempt  to 
teach  others  :  A  maxim  often  inculcated  in  the 
sapiential  books,  and  of  the  last  importance  to- 
vpards  the  right  discharge  of  the  ministerial  of- 
fice, as  upon  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
respective  offices  of  their  function,  the  good 
and  improvement  of  others  in  a  great  measure 
depends;  who  can  neither  be  fit  guides,  if  they 
either  wander,  or  are  not  well  acc^uainted  with 
the  right  way  of  salvation,  nor  proper  physi- 
eians  to  superintend  the  cure  of  others,  if 
they  themselves  are  often  out  of  order,  and 
want  to  be  reminded,  Physician,  heal  thyself. 

Yer.  21.  Humble  thifself  before  tliou  be  sick, 
and  in  the  time  of  sins  sheiv  repentance. "^  The  ad- 
vice in  this,  and  the  foregoing  and  following 
verses  is  nearly  the  same,  viz.  to  begin  in  time. 
As  applied;  to  the  body  the  sense  is,  use  abstir 


nence  before  you  are  sick  ;  for  so  we  may  un- 
derstand humility  here.  The  flebrews  express 
fasting  by  rdnu-Zi,  Lev.  xvi.  29,  31.  xxiii.  29. 
as  fasting  brings  the  body  low  :  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  tyxfot'ieia:  being  joined  to  it  in  some 
eoj)ies.  As  applied  to  the  soul,  the  direction 
is,  that  a  man  should  often  examine  his  con- 
science, even  in  the  pride  of  health,  should  re- 
view his  past  life. in  order  to  be  acquainted- 
thoroughly  with  the  state  of  his  soul,  sliould  not 
wait  till  the  last  gas])  before  he  asks  God  par-, 
don  for  his  sins,  nor  defer  to  alter  an  evil  course 
of  life,  till  sickness,  as  it  were,  compels  him. — • 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  is,  if  when  you  per- 
ceive any  symptoms  of  an  approaching  illness 
you  prudently  endeavour  to  prevent  its  coining 
to  a  dangerous  height  by  diet  and  abstinence, 
use  the  like  circumspection  and  care  as  to  the 
diseases  of  your  soul ;  let  an  early  application. 
])revent  all  danger,  that  so  you  may  find  favour 
before  the  great  judge  «  u^a.  'nrumoTih,  in  the  day 
of  his  visitation.  If  pride  be  the  sin  that  most 
easily  besets  thee,  learn  to  practise  humility  ; 
if  intemperance,  subdue  thyself  by  fasting;  lie 
in  sackloth  and  ashes,  and  take  away  the  fuel 
that  inflames  thy  passions,  and  feeds  thy  dis- 
temper. And  if  thou  hast  at  any  time  fallen 
into  sin,  restore  thyself  by  a  speedy  repen- 
tance, and  let  a  thorough  reformation  effect  the 
cure. 

Ver.  23.  Before  thoupraijest,  prepare  ihiiself ; 
and  be  not  as  one  that  tempteth  the  Lord.^  Jietbre 
we  presume  to  address  ourselves  to  God  in 
prayer,  we  should  remove  the  impressions  ofall 
sensible  objects,  all  earthly  cares,  and  wander- 
ing thoughts  ;  we  should  purify  our  hearts  by 
faith,  contrition,  and  repentance,  and  endea- 
vour to  possess  our  souls  with  the  idea  of 
the  presence  and  infinite  majesty  of  the  great 
God.  To  approach  him  rudely,  without  any 
preparation  or  respect,  without  fear  and  trem- 
bling, with  a  soul  taken  up  with  trifles  and  im- 
pertinencies,  isan  affront  to  him,  and  betrays  a 
mean  opinion  of  him,  as  if  God  was  obliged  to 
hear  our  prayers,  and  to  grant  us  what  we  ask 
of  him  with  so  much  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence. God  expects  that  we  should  prepare  our 
own  hearts,  and  also  pray  to  him  to  assist  us 
in  that  holy  work.  There  may  also  another 
sense  be  given  of  this  place,  viz.  engage  not 
lightly  or  rashly  in  vows  ;  consider  first  whe- 
ther you  are  resolved,  and  are  likely  to  be  able 
to  fulfil  them  ;  for  God  looks  upon  such  pro- 
mises and  engagements  as  an  insult,  where  there 
is  no  intention  of  making  them  good.     This 
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seems  to  be  countenanced   by  the  foregoing 
verse. 

Ver.  97.  A  ^'ise  man  will  fear  in  evert)  thing, 
and  in  the  daif  of  sirining  he  will  be  azcare  of  of- 
fence.'\  ic  ara>'?(  iuiniCnfil:<rtlxi,  will  be  careful  to  keep 
from  sinning  in  every  thing  he  says  or  does, 
or  will  in  all  times  and  places  be  upon  his 
guard  ;  and  so  it  will  be  parallel  to  that  of  So- 
lomon, "  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  al- 
ways," Prov.  xxviii.  14.  And  especially  in 
times  of  general  corruption  and  degeneracy, 
and  when  evil  examples  are  many  and  power- 
ful, he  will  be  more  watchful  and  circumspect, 
that  he  be  not  led  away  with  the  multitude  to 
do  evil,  nor  be  infected  with  the  reigning  and 
popular  contagion.  As  connected  with  the 
former  verse  the  sense  may  be,  that  a  wise  man, 
considering  the  state  of  the  world  as  variable 
and  uncertain,  will  in  every  condition  of  life 
expect  and  prepare  for  a  change  ;  he  will  not 
be  dejected  in  adversity,  nor  too  elate  in  pros- 
perity, but  will  demean  himself  agreeably  un- 
der either  state  of  fortune,  as  a  change  of  con- 
dition can  soon,  and  easily  be  effected  by  God  ; 
but  a  fool,  who  attends  not  to  such  revolutions, 
provides  not  against  accidents,  nor  in  any  re- 
spect consults  his  safety. 

Ver.  28.  Eieri/  77ian  of  understanding  knoxcelh 
wisdom,  and  will  give  praise  unto  him  that  found 
her.']  To  understand  mankind  is  a  piece  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  but  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant part  is  to  find  out,  and  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  persons  of  the  most  worth  ;  and  after 
having  discovered  true  merit,  to  do  justice  to 
it,  to  set  it  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  to 
commend  and  speak  of  it  without  jealousy, 
envy,  or  detraction,  and  upon  all  occasions  to 
give  it  itsdue  praise,  and  the  testimony  of  our 
ackuowledgment    and   approbation,  t5c/ie^oyw(l' 

Ver.  29-  Thei/  that  were  of  understanding  in 
satjinns,  became  also  wise  t/ieiaselves,  and  poured 
forth  exquisite  purahles.]  au>i]ti  h  h'oyoi(  ^  auro'i  iea- 
q>maf%.  fhere  may  be  several  senses  given  of 
this  passage,  viz.  men  of  underslanding  are  wise 
in  their  talk,  they  know  when,  and  what  to 
speak;  this  is  Drusius's  ex|iosition,  who  points 

the  Greek  thus,  cunlo'i,   iv   hiyoif    ^    avroi    t<ref/<rat7<>. 

Or  the  meaning  may  be,  |)ersons  wise  in  their 
talk,  and  of  understanding  in  discourse,  will 
themselves  be  prudent  also  in  their  conduct  ; 
for  wisdom  is  best  displayed  by  an  exactness 
in  both  ;  and,  according  to  this  sense,  the  Greek 

should  thus  be  pointed,  avnloi  irXoyoK,  ^aCrei  iao 

•i(Kxt1'-     And   thus  the  Syriac  understands   it, 


"  Scicntes  doctrinam,  ipsi  quo(iue  sapientcr  se 
gerent."  There  may  be  also  a  third  sense,  that 
such  as  have  attained  unto  great  skill  and  ex- 
perience, made  just  observations  upon  men  and 
things,  and  have  formed  upon  tlicm  useful 
maxims'  for  the  conduct  of  life,  will  not  only 
be  beneficial  to  themselves,  but  improve  others 
by  communicating  sound  rules  of  cEconomy 
and   morality   for  the  use   and   convenience  of 

life,  ■arafoifii'ixc  ccx^iSei(  v'i(  lartr.       And  tluiS  trof '■^6ff3-af 

is  used  in  the  sense  of  teaching,  Psal.  xix.  7- 
cv.  92. 

Ver.  39.  Take  not  pleasure  in  much  good  cheer, 
neither  be  tied  to  the  ex  pence  thereof.]  In  the 
foregoing  verse  the  wise  man  observes,  that 
luxury  or  voluptuousness  will  expose  a  man  to 
the  censure  of  the  world  ;  and  particularly,  that 
his  enemies  /Soto-xacwir/,  will  reproach  him  for  it  ; 
here  he  takes  notice  of  the  inconvenience  aris- 
ing from  it,  and  the  damage  it  does  to  men's 
circumstances.  It  may  also  be  a  prohibition 
not  to  keep  disorderly  and  extravagant  company, 
not  to  link  one's  self  with  libertines  and  spend- 
thrifts, nor  lavtsbaway  a  fortune  by  high  liv- 
ing and  expensive  entertainments.  The  Vul- 
gate renders,  "  Ne  oblecteris  in  turbis,  assidua 
cstenim  commissio  illorum,"  i.  e.  Delight  not; 
in  crowds  and  assemblies,  which  are  full  of  ir- 
regularities and  temptations  to  sin,  following  a 
copy  which  read,  ^«  i-jffahv  iti  ar(i\K>)  ru^Syi,  finli 
rrfoalibrc  ajfj^vK^  aiiT^q,    but   the  truc  reading  is, 

Tijf,  which  our  translation  follows.  The  Ge- 
neva seems  to  comprize  both  these,  "  Take  not 
pleasure  in  great  voluptuousness,  and  intangle 
not  thyself  with  such  company." 

Ver.  33.  lie  not  made  a  beggar  hi)  banqueting 
upon  borrowing,  zchen  thou  hast  nothing  in  ihif 
purse,  for  thou  shalt  lie  in  it: ait  for  thine  awn  'tfe, 
and  be  talked  on.]  Profuseness  is  a  reproach  to 
men's  discretion,  and  a  reflection  upon  their 
judgment;  for  they  that  suffer  their  expences 
to  swallow  up  their  revenues,  are  sure  to  be  stig- 
matized with  folly  as  well  as  beggary,  and  the 
weight  of  their  calamity  has  sometimes  been  so 
heavy  and  intolerable,  that  men  have  chose  to 
force  themselves  out  of  life  in  a  violent  manner, 
rather  than  endure  the  smart  and  anguish  of  . 
poverty,  and  others'  severe  reflections  upon 
them.  The  civil  law,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
wisdom  of  many  ages,  ranks  prodigals  in  the 
class  of  children  and  madmen,  and  appoints  cu- 
rators for  the  management  of  their  concerns ; 
but  to  be  made  a  beggar  by  banqueting,  and  to 
borrow,  and  take  up  moiiey  to  supply  such  ex- 
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iravagance,  is  a  still  higher  instance  of  folly  ;  it 
is  purchasing  superfluities  at  the  hazard  of 
wanting  necessaries,  for  the  tedious  remainder 
of  a  misspent  Ijfe.  And  tljey  who  lend  to  such 
extravagants,  supply  them  with  no  other  view, 
but  to  undo  them,  and  could  not  afford  to  trust 
them  in  the  manner  they  do,  if  they  did  not  pro- 
pose excessive  gain  by  them.  If  men  contract- 
ed debts  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  procure,  they  were  excus- 
able ;  but  to  purchase  niceties,  and  furnish  out 
needless  entertainments,  at  the  expence  of  cha- 
racter, fortune,  and  liberty,  at  the  hazard  of 
every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  in  life,  is 
folly  past  forgiveness.  How  far  do  such  men 
out-do  the  folly  of  Esau  ?  He  sold  his  birthright 
to  satisfy  a  real  and  craving  want,  and  yet  he 
sinned  in  selling  it ;  but  these  spendthrifts  sacri- 
fice theirs  to  such  wants,  as  are  false  and  fantas- 
tical, to  fashion  and  affectation,  to  pride  and 
emulation,  and  their  health  to  appetites  that  will 
not  be  satisfied,  and  ought  not  to  be  indulged, 
even  to  wantonness,  and  fulness,  a  nice  palate, 
and  fondness  for  rarities.  See  Delany's  Social 
Duties,  p.  242,  Stc. 

CHAP.    XIX. 

A  Labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness 
"jT'ssJiuU  not  be  rich.']     At  the  end  of  the  last 

'  chapter  the  wise  man  advises  not  to  take  pleasure 
in  much  good  cheer,  nor  to  frequent  meetings, 
.   assemblies,  or  entertainments,  where  great  ex- 
pences  are  incurred,  especially  if  a  man's  cir- 
cumstances are  but  indifferent,  and  his  business 

.  or  way  of  life  does  not  comport  with  such  ex- 
travagance. It  is  spending  money  foolishly,  in 
fashionable,  perhaps,  but  not  good  company,  and 
is  the  ruin  of  private  persons,  especially,  without 
any  real  necessity  or  obligation.  What  this 
writer  says  of  the  labourer,  is  applicable  to  all 
artisans,  and  mechanics  who  are  fond  of  company, 
and  neglect  their  occupation  andbusinessthrough 
debauchery  and  excess.  Their  intemperance 
disqualifies  them  for  their  v/ork,  and  squanders 
away  all  the  former  gains  by  their  labour  ;  as 
their  expence  is  too  great  for  their  income,  every 
sum  that  goes  out  unnecessarily,  the  want  of  it, 
and  of  what  might  have  been  industriously 
gotten  in  the  mean  time,  will  be  felt  in  their  fa- 
milies ;  and  it  is  generally  seen,  that  poverty  is 
the  lot  of  such  as  neglect  business,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  calling,  to  pursue  diversions, 
and  join  in  the  revels  of  disorderly  and  loose 
company,  Solomon  haih  expressed  tlie  same 
thought  in  more  general  terms,  "  He  that  loveth 


pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man,  and  he  that  loveth 
wine  and  oil,  shall  not  be  rich."  Prov.  xxi.  17. 
Ibid.  He  that  contcmneth  ainall  things  shall  full 
hij  little  and  lutie.']  Thii  maxim  which  is  of  con- 
sequence in  oeconomy  and  poliiics,  is  more  so 
when  applied  to  morality.  A  man  should  be 
careless  and  negligent  in  no  part  of  his  conduct, 
should  continually  make  a  fresh  progress  in 
goodness ;  not  to  advance  is  to  go  back.  One 
should  carefully  avoid  the  very  least  faults,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  greater,  and  what  the  world 
calls  venial  sins  are  perhaps  more  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against,  than  what  it  calls  mortal  ones, 
as  the  latter  are  more  shocking  in  their  own 
nature,  and  inspire  a  sort  of  horror  in  the  com- 
mitting them;  but  the  other,  through  their 
smallness,  are  generally  over-looked,  and  being 
thought  of  no  consequence  are  not  attended  to, 
questioned,  or  startled  at.  As  a  man  is  shocked 
at  jumping  down  a  precipice,  but  scruples  not 
to  attempt  the  same  by  gentle  approaches,  and 
to  descend  insensibly  by  small  steps  and  degrees. 
See  Chrysost.  Ilom.'lxxxvii.  in  Matt.  It  is  a  just 
observation  of  an  ancient  writer,  fxi^ly  i  /Aiy-fir  qtixi 
H(  //.tyac  iij'i^ii,  a  small  sin  ceases  to  be  so,  when  it 
leads  to  a  greater,  and  besides  they  are  so  many, 
and  so  often  returning,  that  these  little  indiscre- 
tions, to  say  no  worse  of  them,  combine  and 
cluster  to  such  a  d«gree,  that,  like  the  grapes 
mentioned  Num.  xiii.  23.  they  become  too  great 
a  load  for  one  man  to  carry. 

Ver.  2.  IViiw  and womcnicUl  make  men  of  un- 
dcrslunding  to  jail  awaif,  and  he  that  cleaveth  to 
harlots  will  become  impudent. ^  The  prophet  Ho- 
sea,  accordingly,  observes,  that  whoredom  and 
wine  take  away  the  heart,  chap.  iv.  11.  i.  e. 
from  God,  they  incline  men  to  renounce  him, 
to  rebel  against  him,  and  even  to  turn  apos- 
tates. Tliese  arc  the  two  rocks  upon  which 
there  is  so  much  danger  of  splitting,  that  i'cvf 
approach  them,  but  make  shipwreck.  Solo- 
mon has  the  like  observation  in  some  of  his 
writings,  and  was  himself  a  melancholy  instt\nce 
of  the  truth  of  one  part  ;  and  to  him  we  may 
add  Sampson,  and  the  wliole  people  of  Israel, 
whose  defection  was  occasioned  by  theseduce- 
ment  of  the  Midianiiish  women.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  company  is  here  very  justiy 
observed  to  be  effrontery  and  impudence. 
Some  copies  read  Tt\f/.t\^»it^i(:,  which  improves 
the  sense,  and  is  more  proper  ;  for  he  that 
cleaveth  to  harlots,  is  not  only  in  danger  of 
becoming  impudent,  but  has  already  given 
jMoofs  ot  liib  boldness,  and  want  of  niodcsly  ; 
it  means,  that  such  loose  company  will  iuake  a 
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man  grow  more  hardened  and  profligate,  and 
will  strip  him  of  all  sense  of  decency  :  the  a- 
bandoncd  rake  in  time  scruples  no  vice,  and 
eften  out  of  an  heir  adopts  some  which  he  ne- 
ver was  guilty  of,  and  blushes  at  modesty,  as 
persons  of  a  better  disposition  do  at  wickedness. 
Ver.  3,  Moths  and  xcorms  shall  have  him  to  he- 
ritage^ and  a  bold  man  shall  be  taken  aiva!j.'\  i.e. 
His  lewdness  and  intemperance  will  throw  him 
into  many  diseases  ;  corruption  and  rottenness, 
and  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  vicious 
life  a])pcar  upon  his  body,  he  is  emaciated  and 
consumptive,  the  very  siiadow  of  liimsclf,  and 
the  abhoirence  of  others,  he  dies  a  sad  specta- 
cle, and  a  dreadful  monument  and  warning  to 

men     of    pleasure  ;     i^afirinlai    ir    srajiaSt;./j«a7i<r^a 

fitdlcti,  as  some  copies  have  it,  his  death  shall  be 
in  the  most  scandalous  and  ignominious  man- 
ner. Solomon  speaking  of  the  strange  woman, 
lays  open  her  artifices,  and  the  dangers  wiiich 
attend  the  company  of  such  an  enchantress, 
Prcv.  V.  3,  4,  .5,  S,  11.  "  Mcr  lips  drop  a  sa 
honeycomb,  and  her  mouth  is  femootl'T  ihan' 
oil ;  but  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp 
as  a  two-edged  sword  ;  her  feet  go  down  to 
death,  and  her  steps  take  hold  of  hell.  Remove 
thy  way  far  from  her,  and  come  not  nigh  the 
door  of  her  house  ;  lest  thou  mourn  at  the  last, 
when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body  are  consnmed." 

Ver.  4.  He  that  is  hastij  to  give  credit  is  light- 
minded.^  Some  interpreters  understand  this  of 
credulity  in  general,  as  a  sign  of  a  weak  mind  ; 
Drusius  takes  the  place  in  this  sense,  and  re- 
fers to  Prov.  xiv.  \5.  "  The  simple  believelh 
every  word,"  as  a  parellel  passage ;  and  so  the 
Oriental  versions.  Others  expound  it  of  a 
faulty  proneness  both  to  believe,.and  speak  ill 
of  our  neighbour,  the  crediting  and  spreading 
evil  reports  to  his  disadvantage,  instead  of  act- 
ing the  good  man,  who  is  cautious  and  sus- 
j)ends  his  assent,  and  neither  believes  all  he 
hears,  nor  officiously  reports,  even  what  he 
knows  or  believes  to  be  true,  to  the  prejudice 
of  another.  But  Calmet  says,  the  author  is 
here  speaking,  "  De  ceux  qui  sc  livrent  incon- 
siderementaux  plaisirs  honteux,"  of  such,  who 
give  themselves  up  to  shameful  and  forbidden 
pleasures,  who  rashly  go  after,  and  weakly 
listen  to  women  of  infamous  characters,  and 
are  drawn  into  ruin  by  trusting  to  their  artful 
insinuations.  And  Grotius  prefers  this  sfense, 
and  indeed  the  context  manifestly  leads  to  it. 
It  follows,  "  He  that  sinncth,"  by  acts  of  un- 
cleanness,  "  offends  against  his  own  soul,"  i.  e. 
sinneth  against  himself,  as  well  as  God,  which 


may  either  respect  his  soul ;  and  then  the  sense 
will  be  the  same  with  Prov.  vi.  32.  "  Who- 
so committeth  adultery,  lacketh  understanding ; 
he  that  doeth  it,  destroys  his  own  soul  :"  or  it 
ma}'  refer  to  his  body,  that  he  ruins  his  health 
and  constitution  by  such  irregularities,  and  of- 
fers a  sort  of  violence  to  himself,  hke  that  of 
St  Paul,  "  Flee  fornication  ;  every  sin  that  a 
man  doth  is  without  the  body,  but  he  that 
committeth  fornication,  sinneth  against  his  own 
body."   1  Cor.  vi.  18. 

Xer.  5.  Whoso  iaheth  pleasure  in  wickedness 
shail  be  condemned.']  There  arc  two  senses  giv- 
en of  this  place  from  the  different  pointing  of 
the  Greek,   the  first  is  that  followed   by   our 

translators  h  iJpjiaifJ/^iKJf  iwt  xxxa^U,  Kotlafyaij^milai, 
the  other  is   0   tuipoouvdfAirc;,  iTTi  KOLKoi^ia.  Hxlotfrutr^wt- 

Ui,  i.  e.  the  man  of  pleasure  shall  be  punished 
with  the  loss  of  his  health,  shall  be  condemned 
by  God  to  a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  xaxce^/a  in  this 
sense  means  what  the  physicians  call  xxxi^la. 
technically.  But  the  virtuous  and  chaste  man 
that  resisteth  such  unlawful  (venereal)  plea- 
sures, as  it  follows  in  the  next  sentence,  crown- 
eth  his  life,  maketh  his  life  sound  and  health- 
ful. 'Arlof^ahfiei  w'SocaTc,  is  a  most  beautiful  figu- 
rative expression,  which  the  versions  but  faint- 
ly reach.  We  meet  with  the  like  expression 
in  Josephus,  waW^ao-/^  dyji^h.iy^'ini.  Auticp  L.  vi. 
and  in  Lucretius.  Cujndinibus  responsare  in 
Horace,  comes  not  very  short  of  it.  See  Acts 
xxvii.  1,5.  ~ 

Ver.  6.  He  that  ridelh  his  tongue,  shall  live 
ivithout  strife  ;  and  he  that  hateth  babbling,  shall 
have  less  evil.']  The  first  part  of  this,  is  clear 
enough,  reading  a.y.dix.^'r,  o-v/AQiu^ijai,  and  not 
ct/tax'^,  as  most  copies  have  it.  The  latter  has 
two  readings  x«fW  and  naxfa.,  the  preference  of 
cither  of  which  depends  upon  the  construction 
of  \a\;a,  which,  if  it  be  understood  properly  of 
speech  or  discourse,  then  he  who  hateth  it, 
iKa/lonrai  xa^lla.,  wanteth  understanding.  But 
\f  K<x\ioi  be  taken  in  that  other  worse  and  less 
00m mon  sense  for  loquaciti)  or  bubbling,  as  our 
translators  render  it  ;  then  he  that  hateth  it, 
iKctrliiiMTOLi  Kuxix,  is  devoid  of  malice,  ma/itia,  as 
the  Vulg.  has  it  ;  iha.Tli3fVf/.iroi;  yiaflU  seems  to 
mean  in  this  writer  what  St  Paul  means  by 
■sroiih'x  Ta7(  ffw,  children  in  understanding,  and 

iKaTloyvfitKif  nxxicf.  what  lie  meaUS  by  riT  xax/«  rtiTrioi, 

1  Cor.  xiv.  20.     And  this   seems   to  be  a  bel- 
ter sense  oii\ajToy\i/xtyii(  xamif  than  that  wliich  our 
translators  give,  "  He  shail  have  less  evil,"  for 
xax/a  is  more  properly   a  vice,  a  personal  J uult,  . 
thaa  an  m/,  or  misfortune.     After  the  first  sen- 
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tence,  "  He  that  riileth  his  tongue,  shall  live 
•without  strife,"  it  very  naturally  follows,  '♦  And 
lie  that  liateth  babbling,"  shews  he  hath  not  a 
a  malicious  or  contentious  disposition,  though 
that  followed  by  our  translators  is  good  sense, 
and  Kax/a  is  so  used,  Matt.  vi.  34.  and  by  the  « 
sometimes. 

Ver.  7.  Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  which 
is  told  unto  thee,  and  thou  shatt  fare  never  the 
'.corse.']  Xiu'7ij>«Vai  hiytr,  signifies  in  general,  "  to 
use  repetitions,"  as  it  is  taken,  ch.  vri.  14.  and 
then  the  sense  is,  Be  not  troublesome  by  te- 
dious and  unnecessary  repetitions,  which  will 
not  make  you  better  understood,  nor  get  you 
any  credit  or  advantage.  Or  it  sometimes  sig- 
nifies to  reply,  contest,  or  dispute  a  matter 
with  any  one  with  asseveration  and  positive- 
^  ness,  which  exchanging  of  words  begets  quar- 
'  rels,  and  often  ends  in  real  hurt  and  mischief. 
The  Latins  use  conniientare  verba  in  this 
sense.  It  has  also  a  third  meaning,  viz.  to  re- 
peat what  one  hears,  which  is  the  sense  of  our 
translators  here,  and  ch.  xli.  S.").  and  of  the  Ti- 
gurin  version.  The  V^ulg.  rendering,  "  Ne 
iteies  verbivm  uequam  &  durum,"  furnishes  yet 
a  fourth  sense,  i.  e.  if  you  have  said  any  hard, 
rash,  or  unjust  thing  of  any  man,  do  not  stand 
in  it,  or  repeat  it,  and  so  make  the  fault  worse, 
but  be  silent  for  the  future  on  that  head,  or  ra- 
ther endeavour  to  recall  it,  and  take  pains  to 
excuse  it.  Or  it  may  mean,  lastly.  If  you  liave 
heard  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  your 
neighbour,  do  not  repeat  it  agnin,  or  spread  the 
report,  and  you  will  gain  esteem.  "  Nemo 
te  criminabitur,"  Syr.  and  have  the  character 
of  a  discreet  and  friendly  person.  He  that  is 
thus  cautious  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  o- 
thers,  taketh  the  surest  way  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men,  and  not  to  offend  through  breaclj 
of  charity. 

Ver.  8.  Whether  it  be  to  a  friend  or  foe,  talk 
not  uj  other  mens  lives.]  Enquire  not  into  other 
persons  afiairs,  which  no  ways  concern  thee,  for 
such  a  curiosity  is  impertinent,  and  often  ends 
in  censure  and  detraction  ;  or  spread  not  an 
ill  report  of  any  man,  neither  of  friend  nor 
foe,  as  the  margin  has  it,  nor  say  any  thing  to 
affect  his  character,  unless  you  are  under  a  ne- 
cessity to  do  it,  to  save  your  own,  as  Junius 
understands  it  ;  for  however  we  may  please,  or 
satisfy  our  ill-nature,  by  publishing  the  faults 
of  others,  yet  such  a  liberty  is  neither  com 
mendable  nor  allowable,  nor  should  their  fail- 
ings be  the  subject  of  our  converaalion  or  rail- 
cry    either   before   friends   or   enemies.     The 


Vulgate  renders,  "  Amico  &  inimico  noK 
narrare  scnsum  tuum,"  which  may  furnish  a- 
nother  sense,  viz.  not  to  reveal,  or  trust  with 
any  body  our  personal  faults,  or  secrets  of  im- 
portance respecting  ourselves,  or  those  of  o- 
thers,  which  have  been  imparted  to  us  in  con- 
fidence. These  even  our  friends  have  no  right 
to  know,  much  less  our  enemies,  who  will 
make  an  ill  use  of  such  intelligence,  and  turn 
the  discovery  we  have  made  to  our  damage  and 
disadvantage. 

Ibid.  And  if  thou  canst  without  offence,  reveal 
them  not.^  The  Geneva  version  has,  "  It  the 
sinne  appertaine  not  unto  thee,  reveal  it  not :" 
And  Coverdale's,  "  If  thou  hast  offended,  tell 
it  not  out."  The  Greek  is  k,  «  (probably  for 
«'  5  etiamsi)  f^h  ir)  <rti  a^«f7/a,  i.  e.  though  there 
be  no  sin  in  thee,  reveal  not  the  sins  of  others, 
on  account  of  the  consequences  after  mention- 
ed :  Or,  talk  not  of,  nor  censure  other  mens 
faults,  unless  you  be  free  from  faults  yourself, 
in  the  same  sense  that  our  Saviour  said,  "  He 
that  is  without  sin  amongst  you,  let  him  throw 
the  first  stone,"  John  viii.  7. 

Ver.  10,  If  thou  hast  heard  a  zoord,  let  it  die 
icith  thee,  and  be  bold,  it  will  not  burst  thee.]  i.  e. 
Says  St  Chrysostom,  suppress  it,  forget,  extin- 
guish, bury  it,  be  as  though  thou  hadst  not 
heard  it  or  as  one  that  doth  not  remember, 
Horn.  iii.  ad  Pop.  Some  copies  have  itxro^itHTo 
aoi,  "  let  it  die  in  thee."  Tlip  Vulg.  properly 
adds,  "  Audisti  sermonem  adversus  proxinuun 
tuum  ?"  which  makes  the  sense  more  deter- 
minate and  clear.  The  suppressing  or  conceal- 
inor  within  our  breasts  what  we  have  heard  of  mo- 
ment,  the  wise  man  elegantly  compares  to  li- 
quor in  a  ca~k  without  any  vent.  Tliere  is  the 
like  comparison  applied  to  speech.  Job  xxxii. 
17,  IS,  ly,  20.  where  Elisha,  when  about  to 
answer  and  shew  his  opinion,  says,  "  1  am  full 
of  matter,  the  spirit  within  me  constraineth 
me.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  wine  which  hath 
no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles,.! 
will  speak  that  I  may  be  refreshed,"  &.c.  On 
the  contrary,  such  as  are  too  open  and  com- 
municative, are  compared  to  sieves,  or  vessels 
full  of  holes,  "  Plenus  rirnarum  sum,  hac  & 
iliac  perfluo.  Ter."  Or  the  comparison  may 
perhaps  be  taken  from  poison,  which  a  person 
unhappily  swallowmg,  is  in  danger  of  swelling 
to  that  degree,  as  to  be  even  burst,  unless  it  be 
speedily  thrown  off  ;  this  may  seem  to  suit  best 
with  the  venom  of  detraction, 

\"er.  11.   A  fool  travaiicth  with  a  word,  as  a 
icoman  in  labour  of  a  c/uld.j  «t»  orjCffuTv  xiyx  is  a 
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Hebraism.  The  sense  is,  That  an  idle  person, 
or  a  busy  body,  when  lie  has  been  told  a  se- 
cret, or  has  picked  up  a  piece  of  scandal,  is  so 
big  with  it  that  he  has  no  ease  or  quiet,  through 
a  certain  levity  ^f  mind,  or  malignancy  of  spi- 
rit, till  he  has  brought  it  to  light  ;  is  as  impa- 
tient to  be  delivered  of  it,  as  a  woman  of  the 
burden  of  her  child.  This  too  is  an  elegant 
comparison,  we  find  it  often  applied  to  what 
passes  in  the  mind,  whose  thoughts  at  their 
birth,  and  during  their  continuance,  are  styled 
conceptions  ;  when  brought  forth,  and  com- 
municated, they  are  its  offspring,  and  the  for- 
mation of  them  is  the  labour  of  the  brain. 
Hence  Clemens  Alex,  describes  the  wise  man, 
who  knows  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  be  si- 
lent, as  bringing  forth  at  the  full  time,  and  a 
careless  and  indiscreet  person,  as  one  that  suf- 
fers abortion.  Strom.  L,  vi.  It  is  also  appli- 
cable to  evil  schemes,  and  clandestine  mischief: 
Thus  the  Psalmist  describing  the  wicked  man, 
says,  "  He  travaileth  with  mischief,  he  hath 
conceived  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  ungodli- 
ness,'^ Psal.  vii.  14.  In  the  following  verse, 
A  secret  in  a  fool's  breast  is  compared  to  an 
arrow  sticking  in  a  man's  flesh,  wliich  frets  and 
galls  him  till  it  is  drawn  forth.  So  neither  has 
the  other  any  ease  or  quiet  till  he  publishes 
what  he  knows  or  has  heard,  and  discharges  his 
arrow  at  his  neighbour.  The  comparison  of 
detraction  to  an  arrow  is  very  apposite  and 
beautiful.  St  Bernard  very  frecpiently  uses  it, 
and  the  Psalmist  speaking  of  malicious  and  ill- 
designing  persons  says,  "  That  their  teeth  are 
spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a  sharp 
sword,"  Psal.  Ivii.  5.  See  also  Prov.  xxv.  18. 
Jer.  ix,  8. 

Vcr.  13.  Admonish  a  friend,  it  maybe  he  bath 
not  done  it  ;  and  if  he  have  done  it,  that  he  do  it 
no  more.  Ver  14.  Admonish  thy  friend  it  may 
be  he  hath  not  said  it ;  and  if  he  have,  that  he 
speak  it  not  again.  Ver.  15.  Admonish  a  friend, 
for  many  times  it  Is  a  slander,  and  believe  not 
every  tale.'\  i.  e.  Have  an  explanation,  or  an 
cclaircissement  with  your  friend,  when  any  one 
acquaints  you  that  he  has  said  or  done  some- 
thing contrary  to  the  friendship  betwixt  you  ; 
for  such  reports  arc  either  false  or  true  ;  if  they 
are  absolutely  false,  you  owe  him  that  justice 
not  to  condemn  him  without  hearing  him  ;  this 
is  due  even  to  an  enemy,  and  much  more  to  a 
friend  :  If  they  are  true,  it  is  however  just  and 
reasonable,  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  clear  himself,  and  to  state  his  account  of  the 
matter.    Tor  often  an  expression,  which  was 


innocent  in  itself,  has  appeared  harsh  and  un- 
kind by  the  particular  turn  which  the  relator 
gave  to  it,  and,  through  the  addition  of  some 
ill-natured  circurftstances,  and  a  partial  repre- 
sentation, has  had  a  contrary  effect  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  speaker.  On  such  an  occasion,  one 
should  remember  and  observe  the  advice  of  an 
ancient  writer.  Not  to  judge  of  the  person  by 
the  words,  but  of  the  words  by  the  person  ;  if 
he  is  a  true  friend,  and  proved  himself  always 
such  before,  you  may  either  conclude  he  has 
not  said  or  done  what  he  is  charged  with  ;  or, 
if  the  fact  is  past  doubt,  you  should  inform  him 
of  it,  that  you  may  know  from  what  cause  it 
proceeds,  which  you  will  find  rather  to  be  ow- 
ing to  some  inadvertence,  than  to  any  baseness 
of  heart,  or  alienation  of  affection.  All  that 
the  wise  man  says  or  means  in  these  verses  is 
briefly  this  I  Remember  that  almost  all  reports 
are  false,  and  therefore  you  should  not  make 
yourself  uneasy  about  uncertain  rumours;  re- 
member that  your  friend  loves  you,  and  has 
given  you  upon  different  occasions  many  proofs 
of  his  sincerity,  and  therefore  you  should  not 
easily  be  induced  to  suspect  his  fidelity  ;  re- 
member that  your  friend  is  a  man,  and  you 
should  not  be  surprised,  if  now  and  then  he- 
does  or  says  an  indiscreet  thing;  remember 
that  you  yourself  too  are  a  man,  and  you  will 
easily  excuse  in  another  what  you  would  desire 
to  be  pardoned  in  yourself;  remember  that  it 
was  an  accidental  slip,  and  would  it  be  just  to 
take  offence,  or  break  friendship  for  what  may- 
happen  to  the  best  of  men,  and  is  common  al- 
most to  all  ?  Comm.  Port  Iloyal. 

Ver.  17.  Admonish  thij  neighbour  before  thou 
threaten  him  ;  and  not  being  ungrij,  give  place  to 
the    Law    of  the    most    High.'\    thiy^of    ra>  ■nrxytalor. 

This  and  the  foregoing  Verses  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  reproof ;  but  before  reproof,  first  know 
if  what  your  friend  is  accused  of  be  true,  and 
whether  it  be  not  misrepresented,  through  the 
adding  or  omission  of  some  circumstances,  which, 
would  quite  alter  the  case.  If  he  shews  no  signs 
of  repentance  or  concern  for  what  he  has  done, 
nor  offers  to  make  any  excuse  or  reparation,  do 
not  instantly  exasperate  him  by  any  violent 
methods,  or  rough  usage  ;  if  you  would  take 
the  likeliest  v/ay  to  soften  and  recover  him, 
speak  to  him  mildly,  and  reprove  him  gently  ; 
if  he  hears  thee,  and  shews  signs  of  amendment, 
attempt  not  any  thing  further  against  him.  Eut 
if  he  justifies  his  fault,  you  may  then  proceed, 
with  more  severity,  and  make  him  sensible  of 
his  obstinacy  in  .a  more  public  manner.     And^ 
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so  the  law  is,  with  respect  to  a  stubbotp  and  re- 
bellious son,  Deut.  xxi.  1 8.  This  is  exactly 
agreeable  to  what  our  Saviour  appoints  upon 
the  like  occasion,  "  If  thy  brother  trespass 
against  thee,  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee, 
and  him  alone  ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  brother;  but  if  he  will  not  hear 
thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  and 
if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church  ;  and  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  and  a  pub- 
lican." Matt.,  xviii.  15,  16,  17.  See  Levit.  xix, 
17.  Gal.  vi.  I.  Ambr.  L.  iii.  de  Offic.  Senec. 
ds  Ira.  i.  16.  Cicero  prescribes  the  like  method 
of  proceeding  from  a  son  to  a  father,  "  Quid  si 
tyrannidem  occupare,  sipatriam  prodere  conabi- 
tur  pater  ?  silebitne  fill  us  ?  Imo  vero  obsecrabit 
patrem,  ne  id  facial ;  si  nihil  pi'ofecerit,  accu- 
sabit,  minabitur  etiam."  De  offic.  Where  ac- 
cusare  means  private  admonition  or  reproof; 
mmari,  a  public  charge  or  process,  delalio  pub- 
iica.  This  the  climax  seems  necessarily  to  re- 
quire. The  iame  writer  makes  mutual  brotherly 
reproof  essential  to  true  friendship,  "Monere,  &- 
moneri  proprium  est  verae  amicitias — de  amicit." 
The  Port  Royal  Comment  applies  this  advice  to 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  whose  office  as  it  is  to 
reprove,  to  exhort,  and  to  admonish,  so  they 
should  be  careful  to  do  it  with  all  long-suffer- 
ing, not  giving  ear  to  every  report,  nor  carried 
away  by  uncertain  suspicions,  but  to  enquire 
first  with  all  the  caution  and  circumspection 
which  wisdom  directs,  and  then  to  censure  or 
reprove  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  For 
want  of  observing  such  caution  and  rules  with 
respect  to  reproof,  friendship  has  been  often 
dissolved,  and  the  law  of  God  which  enjoins 
brotherly  love,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  slighted 
and  disregarded.  5wra;  r'^Ttn,  Besides  the  sense 
given  in  our  version,  signifies  to  esteem  and  re- 
spect.    See  ch.  xiii.  22.  xvi.  14.  xxxviii.  12. 

Ver.  18.    The  fear  of  the  Lord  h  ike  first  step 
to  be  accepted  of  him,   and  zcisdom  obtaincth  his 

ayoLTrmir  mifmoia.  I  presume  a^p£l<^^!;^^{«f  is  the  truC 
reading,  and  rl  iSTfQ<jKyt^ir,ya.i  m  vtt  aun,  chap, 
xxiii.  38.  seems  the  right  interpretation  of  it. 
Our  translators  manifestly  understand  this  of  ob- 
taining God's  love,  Junius  of  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  and  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the' 
root  or  cause  of  charity  towards  him;  Grolius, 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  recommendation 
and  cause  of  the  intimacy  and  fiiendship  that 
is  among  good  men.  According  to  Calmet,  the 
sense  is,  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  which 


comes  from  him,  rtp'x  nttf  iv-n,  is  amiable,  and 
procures  men's  favour  and  love,  "  La  sagesse 
qui  vient  de  lui,  gagne  1'  amitie,  gagne  les 
cceurs."  •Some  copies  for  (ro^/a,  have  t^ol^x,  which 
Grabe  prefers,  and  it  makes  good  sense  as  well 
as  the  other.  It  should  be  observed,  that  this, 
and  the  following  verse,  for  the  sense  of  which 
see  2  Esdr.  vii.  53.  Rev.  ii.  7.  xxii.  2.  are  not 
in  the  Alex.  Vat.  nor  Vulg.  The  21st  verse 
too  is  generally  rejected,  as  being  in  very  few 
editions,  and  having  no  relation  to  the  context. 

Ver.  20.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  all  zvisdum, 
and  in  nil  K'isdom  is  the  perj'orrnance  of  the  Laxi\ 
and  the  hftoivledge  of  his  om?i/potenci/,'\  Few 
copies  have  this  last  sentence.  The  sense  of  the 
whole  is,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  complete  wis- 
dom, which  consists  in  obedience  to  God's  laws, 
and  contains  likeivise , the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  his  attributes,  and  so  is  both  speculative  and 
practical. 

Ver.  22.  The  knozoledge  of  wickcd?iess  is  not 
zcisdom.']  All  the  art  and  invention,  cunning 
and  attainments  of  the  wicked  deserve  not  the 
name  of  wisdom.  'Tis  the  abuse  of  mens  facul- 
ties (which  were  given  them  for  noble  purposes, 
to  lead  them  to  good,  and  to  point  out  their  du- 
ty) to  be  employed  in  evil  arts  or  schemes  of 
iniquity.  To  understand  the  several  ways  and 
sorts  of  wickedness,  to  know  the  most  effectual 
and  securest  method  of  acting  it,  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  vices  of  past  ages,  and  to  improve 
upon  them  by  inventing  new  ones,  to  be  inge- 
nious in  finding  out  fresh  schemes  for  luxury 
and  expence,  and  to  stand  distinguished  for  an 
elegant  taste  in  debauchery  and  wickedness  ;  in 
short,  to  have  such  a  knowledge  which  a  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  which  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  nature,  is  far  below  native  snnplicity,  or 
ignorance  attended  with  innocence. 

Ver.  23.  There  is  a  wichedness,  and  the  same 
is  an  uboiiiinatioit,  and  there  is  a  fool  wunting  in 
xcisdom.']  Learning  and  parts  do  not  always 
command  esteem,  nor  is  the  want  of  wisdom  al- 
ways to  be  ridiculed  or  despised.  There  is  a 
wisdom  falsely  so  called,  which  is  often  more 
dangerous  than  useful ;  a  man  of  greaL  talents 
and  abihties,  of  a  busy  enterprizing  spirit,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  a  corrupt  heart,  is  infinitely 
more  to  be  dreaded,  than  one  who  is  simply 
evil,  and  from  whose  meaA  capacity  no  great 
harm  can  be  apprehended.  A  person  of  such  a 
geniuj,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  one  whose 
only  misfortune  is  the  want  of  a  more  improved 
and  better  understanding,  especially  if  he  is, 
though  weak,  a  virtuous  and  good  man,     Fine 
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parts  are  to  a  man  just  as  he  uses  them,  they 
are  blessings  to  a  man,  if  employed  to  right  pur- 
poses, to  the  real  good  of  the  owner,  and  to  the 
glory  and  in  the  service  of  the  giver.  But  if 
they  administer  only  to  pride  and  self-opiniatry; 
if  they  serve  only  to  give  a  man  a  light  turn  of 
mind,  and,  instead  of  opening  to  him  a  clearer 
insight  into  his  duty,  make  him  think  himself 
above  it ;  if  they  are  made  use  of  to  expose 
what  is  serious,  or  burlesque  what  is  sacred,  in- 
stead of  being  more  worthily  employed  in  the 
defence  of  religion  and  truth,  they  are  then  a 
curse  to  him,  and  enable  him  to  do  the  greater 
mischief:  As  Satan's  superior  parts  quahfied  him 
after  his  fall  to  be  a  more  effectual  seducer  of 
the  brethren,  and  to  be  the  chief  among  the 
devils.  Some  copies  instead  of  vnn^U,  read  iri 
■ai)L>vfyia,  ^  aurri  ^liwffix,  which  is  Confirmed  by 
the  Synac  version.  "  Est  calliditas  quae  generat 
peccata."  Mess,  of  Purt  Royal  prefer  this  read- 
ing, and  follows  it  in  their  comment,  and  in- 
deed some  such  word  seems  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  antithesis.  It  seems  also  from  the  other 
reading,  as  if  there  were  some  sorts  of  wicked- 
ness, which  were  not  abominations.  By  ■nraw^yla., 
which  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense 
here,  1  would  understand  that  false  cunqing, 
which,  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  passes  for 
■wisdom,  and  is  founded  upon  self-interest.  Its 
ingenuity  lies  in  doing  evil  with  artifice,  and 
covering  its  wickedness  wilh  the  superficial  and 
plausible  mask  of  virtue,  though  it  no  otherwise 
regards  virtue,  than  as  a  veil  which  may  serve 
to  cover  its  odious  and  criminal  designs,  which 
Dot  being  restrained  by  any  fear  of  God,  or 
checks  of  conscience,  thinks  all  means  good  and 
allowable,  which  may  promote  what  it  haih  in 
view.  This  in  the  opinign  of  the  world  is  often 
mistaken  for  pruder»ce  and  ceconomy,  but  as 
it  IS  devoid  of  justice,  should  rather  be  called 
ku;ivery,  or  craft ;  for,  accord  (pg  to  Plato,  Tul- 
,.  ly,  and  other  moralists,  "  Scientia  quae  remota 
''est  a /justitia  caUiditas  potius,  quam  sapientia, 
appellanda  est." 

V  er.  '■^b  There  is  an  exquisite  subtleti),  and  the 
same  is  unjust,  and  tliere  is  one  that  turneth  aside 
to  inune  judgment  ujtpear ;  and  there  is  a  wise 
mart  that  jastijielli.  in  Judgment.']  There  is  such 
a  variety  and  disagreement  in  the  versions  here, 
that  the  same  Lireek  text  could  never  have  pro- 
duced them  ;  nor  is  tiiere  any  passage  about 
tht  sense  of  whicii  the  interpreters  are  more  at 

a  lobh,  if/ tyacB^y/a  axfiCwf,^  oajtvi  a'S/Koc,  xj  jn  J/arfe- 

*"'  X^f"  ^^  '"?«'«'  <f'i«='.  is  the  reading  of  almost 
a^l  thp  copies,     narvpy/n  is  used  in  Scripture  in 


a  good  sense,  particularly  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs; and  by  this  writer,  ch.  xxi.  12.  xxxvii. 
15.  and  so  may  seem  to  be  taken  here  by  the 
epithet  added  to  \t,  etx^i^h,  accurate,  and  in  that 
sense  just,  yet  in  another  sense  is  unjust.  A 
man  of  art  and  exquisite  subtlety  may  keep 
within  the  distinctions  of  the  law,  nay,  and 
even  within  truth,  and  yet  plead  a  bad  cause,, 
or  may  even  in  a  good  cause,  stick  too  much 
to  the  letter  and  rigour  of  the  law,  and  offend 
against  equity.  There  is  also  a  cuqning  which 
does  evil,  or  seems  to  do  so,  that  good  may 
come  of  it.  There  is  an  art  of  perverting  and. 
confounding  right  and  truth  in  appearance,  iit 
order  to  do  justice,  and  make  truth  appear;  anv 
instance  of  which  we  have  in  Solomon,  when 
he  commanded  the  child  to  be  slain,  with  an 
artful  design  only,  that  he  might  discover  the 
true  mother.  It  is  one  species  of  art  and  fi- 
nesse, says  the  wise  man,  to  do  injustice  under 
the  strict  forms  of  law  ;  and  another  to  do 
strict  justice,  by  seeming  to  break  through  the 
forms  and  fences  of  right ;  but  there  is  a  third 
person,  who  is  wisest  of  all,  who  does  only 
what  is  right,  and  by  rightful  means  only. — 
Drusius  and  Junius  among  the  Latin  interpre- 
ters, understand  x'l"^  "o^  adverbially,  as  our 
translators  do,  but  render  it  by  Gratiam,  "  Est 
qui  pervertat  gratiam  in  proferendo  judicio;" 
joining  ha^i^ur  x*V">  ^^  '"^y  ^^  translated. 
There  is  one  that  turneth  aside,  disregardetlr 
favour  and  private  friendship,  to  shew  forth 
judgment.  The  phrase  ha^fife-.r  xfi/Au,  Exod.' 
xxiii.  6'.  Hab.  i.  4.  might  perhaps  lead  the  au- 
thor to  say  in  opposition  to  it,  S/arptfuc  x«f'N  ^^ 
iicparxi  Kfi/jia..  Calmct  understands  the  place  of 
craft,  or  unjust  subtlety,  of  a  faulty  exactness,, 
and  oppressing  the  innocent,  by  adhering  too 
rigidly  to  strict  justice  ;  of  tempering  the  se- 
verity of  the  law  by  mildness  and  equity,  and 
moderating  the  summum  Jus,  to  prevent  hard- 
ships and  injuries.  Mr  Pope  well  expresses  ~ 
the  former  part, 

In  vaifi  thi/  reason  finer  •webs  thall  draiv. 
Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  lavj. 
And  right  too  rigid  harden  into  wrong. 

Essay  on  Man. 

The  rendering  of^the  last  part  of  the  verse  i.s 
not  very  accurate  ;  Grotius  translates  it  much, 
better,  "  He  that  acteth  righteously  in  judg- 
ment, is  wise,"  though  I  should  observe,  that 
neither  the  Roman  edition,  nor  that  of  Has- 
schelius,  nor  the  Vulg.  have  that  sentence. 
Ver.  26.  Thc7-e  is  a  xvicked  man.  that  huBgeih 
X  -X  . 
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down  his  head  sadly,  hut  inwardltf  he  isjullofde-  ter^  and  gait  sheio  xvhat  he  w,]  If  a  man  s  attire 
ceit.']  Ui  x!rcf„fiv'o/xi><>(,  There  is  one  that  is  mcdi-  be  cdd  and  singular,  foppish  or  slovenly,  it 
tating  and  contriving  evil,  rjy)aKv(puc  ^t\«^/«. —  siievvs  the  taste  of  the  man.  One  may  form  a 
Grotfus  says  this  is  a  mistake  arising  either  pretty  true  judgment  of  persons  wisdom  and 
from  affinity  of  sound,  or  aufxuftir  in  the  ncx^t  prudence,  of  their  folly  and  vanity,  of  their 
vei-se.  He  contends  tliat  the  true  reading  is,  modesty  or  levity,  by  the  nature  of  their  dress, 
<ruyxi)tf«fi<  i^tKxr/<f^  and  justifies  his  conjecture    and  their  more  or  less  fondness  for  fine  clothes 

and  costly  apparel.  The  hkc  may  be  said  of 
immoderate  laughter,  which  is  no  recommend* 
ation  of  a  man,  nor  any  sign  of  his  vvisdoin. — ■ 
T-hat  this  is  tile  meaning  we  are  assured  from 
chap.  xxi.  20.  where  it  is  observed  of  the  fool, 
that  "  He  liftcth  up  his  voice  with  laughter, 
but  a  wise  man  doth  scarce  smile  a  little."-- 
"  Seriousness,  says  a  very  judicious  writer,  if 
it  be  not  a  virtue  itself,  is  at  least  the  soil 


from  Horace, 

Pulchra  Laverna, 
Da  mihifallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri  ; 
Noctrm  jpeccatls,  etfraudilnis  ohjice  nubem. 

Epist.  L.  I. 

Where  «ojc,  he  says,  answers  to  /(*xa>/«  ;  and  in- 
deed there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  an  al- 
teration either  here,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 


next  verse,  to  prevent  tautology.  Humility  is  wherein  it  naturally  grows,  and  the  most  visi- 
in  itself  so  amiable  a  quality,  that  even  such  as  b|e  mark  whereby  to  know  those  that  have  it. 
are  the  farthest  from  it,  will  assume  it,  to  cany  Xhis  is  that  whereby  a  man  is  chiefly  distin- 
on  some  sinister  end.  Pride  itself  can  upon  guished  from  a  child,  and  a  wise  man  from  a 
occasion  condescend  to  wear  this  garb,  to  serve  fbol."  Norris's  Miscell.  Pliny  observes  of 
some  vile  purpose,  and  will  stoop  and  cringe  Socrates,  "  Clarum  sapientia»  eodem  semper 
where  it  can  gain  any  thing  considerable  by  it.  visum  vultu,  nee  aut  hilar!  magis,  aut  turbato." 
•But  excessive  complaisance,  affected  civilties,  And  of  a  greater  it  is  recorded,  that  he  never 
and  studied  artifices,  are  always  to  be  suspect-  laughed.  The  discipline  of  silence  was  a  great 
ed,  as  carrying  some  latent  design  of  mischief.  pa,-t  of  the  Pythagoric  institution  ;  and  there- 
The  Psalmist  accordingly  describes  the  wick-  fore  loudness  and  noise  expressed  by  excessive 
ed,  as  "  falling  down  and  humbling  himself,  laughter,  was  of  course  banished  his  school.  St 
that  the  congregation  of  the  poor  may  fall  into  Chrysostom  condemns  it,  on  account  of  its  at- 
the  hands  of  his  captains,"  Psal.  x.  11.  See  tendants,  "  Orta  ex  immoderate  risu  paulisper 
^rov.  xxvi.  24.  in  »'.  scurrilitas,  a  scurrilitate  turpiloquium,  a  turpi- 

Ver.  29.  A  man  mat/  be  known  bi/  his  look,  and   loquio  nrp^ic  a<Vxf*  profecta  est,"  Hom.  Ixxxvii. 
one  that  hath  understanding  hif  his  countenance,    \^  Matt.     To  make  it  innocent  and  allowable, 


when  thou  meetest  him.l  This  observation  is  true 
in  general,  though  one  sometimes  sees  some 
with  an  unpromising  look,  and  heavy  counte- 
.  nance,  who  are  known  to  be  persons  of  tine  un- 
derstanding, and  great  abilities.     Their  viva- 


the  moralists  insist  upon  the  degree  of  it,  as 
well  as  upon  the  time,  the  place,  the  person, 
and  the  occasion.  Seneca  has  a  pertinent  ob- 
servation, which  includes  all  the  particular* 
here  mentioned,"  Argumentum  morum  ex  mi- 


city  is  lost  in  contemplation,  and  the  man  ap-    nimis  licet  capere.     Impudicum  et  incessus  0£- 

pears  lifeless  and  absent,  while  he  retires  into 

himself.     There  are  others  who  carry  modesty 

and  ingenuity  in  their  very  aspect,  and  others 

whose  looks  betray  a  weak  intellect,  or  a  loose 

turn  of  mind.     Socrates  acknowledged,  that 

his  body  testified  against  him  for  the  deformi- 


tendit,  &  manus  mota,  &  unum  interdum  re- 
sponsum,  &  relatus  ad  caput  digitus,  &  fllexus 
oculoriim.  Improbum  risus,  insanum  vultus 
habitusque  demonstrant."  Epist.  lii.  As  re- 
ligion and  goodness  does  not  consist  in  out- 
ward appearance,  it  may  be  thought  that  a 


ty  of  his  soul,  and  that  the  evidsnce  it  gave  judgment  cannot  be  formed  of  men's  morals, 

was  naturally  true,  but  that  by  study  he  had  or  inward  qualities  by  the  outside  ;  but  if  what 

corrected  what  was  amiss,  and  by  the  benefit  is  good  or  evil,  faulty,  or  commendable  in  out- 

of  a  good  education  had  altered,  and  improved  ward  appearance,  has  its  denomination  from 

his  mind.     St  Ambrose  hath  well  expressed  the  regularity  or  corruption  within,  a  judg- 

our  author's  meaning,  "   Vultus  est  quidam  ment  then  may  be  formed  this  way.     A  per- 

cogitationis  arbiter,  &  tacitus  cordes  interpres:  son,  for  instance,   would    not  love  finery  in 

facies  index  plerumque  est  conscientice,  &  ta-  clothes,  or  superfluity  of  dress,   if  vanity  was 

citus  sermo  mentis." — De  Elia.  c.  10.  not  in  the  heart.     One  would  not  be  excessive, 

Ver.  30.  A  man's  attire,  and  excessive  laugh-  or  immoderate  in   fits  of  laughter,  without  a 
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certain  levity  of  spirit;  and  indecent  gestures 
or  motions  come  only  from  an  unsteady,  or  a 
wanton  disposition.  Removeatur  ergo,  says 
TuUy,  whose  sentiments  often  agree  with 
those  of  this  writer,  "  Et  a  forma  omni«  viro 
non  dignus  ornatus,  &  huic  simile  vitium  in 
gestu  motuque  caveatur.  Adhibenda  est  mun- 
ditia  non  odiosa,  neque  exquisita  nimis,  tantum 
quae  fugiat  agrestem  &  inhumanam  negligen- 
tiam.  Eadein  ratio  habenda  est  vestitus,  in 
quo,  sicut  in  plerisque  rebus,  mediocritas  op- 
tima est.  Cavendum  autem  est,  ne  aut  tardi- 
tatibus  utamur  in  grcssu  mollioribus,  aut  sus- 
piciamus  nimias  celeritates  :  Ex  quibus  magna 
5is;nificatio  fit  non  adesse  constantiam.'^  De 
Offic.  1.  1. 

CHAP.    XX. 

ST'HERE  is  a  reproof  that  is  not  come/i/.']  c?  ^x. 
tut  ufat.7t(.     t.  e.  Which  is  not  well  timed,  or 
seasonable,  as  the  margin  has  it,  and  is  often 
attended  with  bad  consequences.     The  Vulg. 
confines  this  to  the  time  when  a  man  is  in  a 
passion,  when  reproof  is  neither  comely,  nor 
like  to  have  any  good  effect.     St  Austin  pro- 
perly compares  the  reprover  to  a  chirurgeon, 
who  is  about  to  jTcrform  some  incision  upon  a 
distempered  or  maimed   body,  which  cannot 
be  well  executed  without  great  coolness  and 
composure  in  the  operator.     Probably  this  fa- 
ther borrowed   the  thought  from  Tuily,   who 
says,  "  Objurgationes  etiam  nonnunquam  in- 
cidunt  r/ecessarire  ;.  . .  .id  agendum,  nt  ne  cas 
facere  videamur  irati  :   Sed  ut  ad  urcndum  & 
secandum,  sic  et  ad  hoc  genus  castigandi  raro 
invitique  venianius.     Nee  unquam,  nisi  neccs- 
sarie,  si   nulla  reperietur  alia  mcdicina.     Sed 
tamen  ira  procul  absit,  cum   qua  nihil   recte 
fieri,  nihil  considerate  potest."   De  Offic.  L.  1. 
St  Austin  adds  a  necessary  piece  of  advice  up- 
on the  occasion,  that  when  we  are  about  to  re- 
prove any  one,   if  we  perceive  passion  arising, 
or  any  sudden  and  violent  emotion  within  us, 
to  be  then  altogether  silent,  and  suspend  our 
intention,   and  rather  think  of  calming   and 
composing  our  own   spirit,   than  pretend  to 
meddle  with  the  case  of  another,  when  we  arc 
not   fit  for  it.     This  verse  in  the  Vulgate  and 
many  editions,  is  added  to  the  end  of  the  last 
ciiapter,  and  with  some  following  verses  con- 
cludes our  author's  observations  on  brotherly 
reproof,  begun  ver.  13.  of  the  former  chapter. 
The  subject  seems  to  end  with  ver.   3.  which 
seems  more  properly  placed  there  than  after  the 


fourth  verse,  or  in  the  seventh,  as  some  copies 
have  it :  The  Yat.  and  Syr.  wholly  omit  it. 

Ver.  4.  As  is  (he  lust  of  an  eunuch  to  dejloxoer 
a  virgin,  so  is  lie  that  executeth  judgment  with 
violence.']  Justice  is  by  this  writer,  as  it  is 
also  b}' the  poets  and  philosophers,  compared 
to  chaste  and  a  beautiful  virgin  ;  and  a  cor- 
rupt judge  who  perverts  justice,  to  an  eunuch 
attempting  her  chastity,  though  he  has  the 
charge  of  her,  and  has  engaged  to  v/atch  over 
her  with  strictness,  and  to  preserve  her  witli 
faithfulness.  If  a  judge  has  sinister  inclinations, 
is  covetous,  and,  like  the  other,  insatiable  in  his 
desires,  if  he  is  encouraged  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  her  from  a  presumed  secresy,  and  the  little 
or  no  danger  of  a  discovery,  or  if  he  is  only  dis- 
posed to  violate  her,  though  impotent  perhaps 
from  some  accident  to  effect  it,  all  the  mischief 
that  is  done,  and  even  that  which  was  only  medi- 
tated, is  chargeable  upon  him.  This  instance 
of  an  attempt,  in  itself  the  most  base  and  unna- 
tural, is  with  great  judgment  applied  to  dis- 
countenance any  attack  upon  equity  injudicial 
proceedings.  We  meet  with  the  like  simile  in 
Tully,  who  styles  Clodius's  perverting  judg- 
ment by  corruption,  "  Emptum  constupratum- 
que  judicium."  Ep.  ad  Att.  L.  1.  Instead  of 
if  fii<f-  Grotiua  prefers  ir  [ifcj,  which  is  counte- 
nanced only  by  one  copy,  as  is  the  impotent 
desire  of  an  eunuch,  so  fruitless  is  the  judgment 
which  is  made  of  mens  happiness  or  misery,  e/ .- 
A'V,  in  their  life  time.  And  refei's  to  ch.  xif^. 
28.  as  a  confirmation  of  this  sense.  But  the 
former  seems  preferable. 

A^er.  8.  He  that  useth  manij  words  shall  be  ab- 
horred, and  he  that  taheth  to  himself  authoiify 
therein,  shall  be  hated. '\  h  in^wrxli3fj.<.yoi:.  Which 
means  one  who  assumes  such  a  sway  in  com- 
pany and  conversation,  as  is  attended  with  an 
overbearing  tyranny,  with  a  contempt  of  others, 
and  a  prescribing  to,  and  lording  it  over  them.  - 
This  affected  superiority  is  contrary  to  that  e- 
quality  and  freedom  which  is  the  life  of  con- 
versation, and  the  right  of  each  person  engaged  ' 
in  it.  Cicero  has  well  determined  this  point,  . 
"  Sit  sermo  lenis,  miuimeque  pertinax  :  Nee 
vero,  tanquam  in  possessionem  saam  vencrit, 
exdudat  alios  ;  sed  cum  in  rcliquis  rebds,  turn 
in  sermone  communi,  vicissitudiaem  non  ini- 
quam  putet."  De  Ofiic.  L.  1. 

Ver.  9.  There  is  a  sinner  that  hath  good  success 
in  evil  things,  and  there  is  a  gain  thai  tarneth  to 

«c  ihATlwiv.     Besides  that  of  our  version,  xht^c 
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meaning  may  be,  there  is  a  prosperity  which 
happens  to  a  wi  ked  man,  which  may  be  nnm- 
bered  among  evils.  Like  that  of  Solomon,  "  Tiie 
prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  thera."  Prov. 
i.  32.  Some  editions  omit  dftafloKu,  and  thus 
Bossuet  renders,  "  Est  fclix  snccessus  qui  malo 
vertat  ;"  and  Grotiiis,  "  Inteidiun  in  malis 
homini  prosperitas  sita  est."  And  the  Vulg. 
"  Prosperantur  provehunturque  nonnulli,  at  ia 
malum  &  perniciem  suam  ;"  following  a  copy 
probably  which  had  elf  xctxir,  agreeably  to  ei; 
iKUTlujti,  which  immediately  follows;  but  there 
needs  no  alteration,  as  the  Greeks  often  put  ir 
for  e»f.  Instances  of  this  observation  are  Ha- 
man,  Jehu,  Ahab,  &;c.  who  made  a  miserable 
exit.  See  Psal.  xxxvii.  20.  where  the  LXX 
translation  is  very  full  to  this  purpose.  Other 
copies  have  'iu>  tJtox/ot  it  xa.ti.<>!(  irlfi,  i.  e.  There 
are  some  men,  sinners  particularly,  that  take 
pleasure  in  evil,  or  wicJcedness.  And  thus  Ju- 
nius, "  Placent  mala  viro  peccatori ;"  i'u{>i/ux  is 
badly  rendered  by  the  Vulg.  and  oiher  inter- 
preters, imen/io.  It  signifies  gain,  as  it  is  well 
translated  here,  and  the  antithesis  is  better  pre- 
.servcd.  And  so  iifn/xx  is  taken  by  the  LXX. 
13ut  our  translators,  though  they  happily  suc- 
ceeded here,  yet  have  generally  mistaken  the 
sense  of  this  word.  See  Ecclusxxix.  4,  6.  Jer. 
xxxviii.  9.  xxxix.  IS.  xlv.  5.  in  all  which  places 
our  version  is  faulty,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  the  context. 

Ver.  10.  There  is  a  gift  tliat  sltall  not  profit 
thee,  and  there  is  a  gift  whose  recompence  is 
iluuble.l  There  are  some  services  and  favours 
done  by  a  man,  which  are  lost  and  signify  no- 
thing, which  gain  him  neither  credit  nor  ad- 
vantage, and  others  which  turn  to  a  good  ac- 
count. Sometimes  this  is  ov»ing  to  the  ingra- 
titude, and  other  ill  qualities  of  the  receiver  ; 
and  sometimes  to  the  mannerof  bestowing  them 
by  the  giver  him.self.  For  it  is  a  useful  piece 
of  knowledge  to  understand  how  to  give,  where, 
and  in  what  manner  to  place  our  favours  best, 
and  to  do  them  in  a  winning  and  engaging 
manner  Drusius,  by  the  gift  that  does  not 
profit,  understands  that  which  is  given  to  the 
rich,  according  to  that  of  Solomon,  '*  He  that 
giveth  .to  the  rich  shall  surely  want."  Prov. 
xxii.  16.  and  by  the  gift  whose  recompence  is 
double,  that  which  is  given  to  the  poor,  Prov. 

xxviii. 'ij.  . 

Ver.  1 1 .  There  is  an  ahasement  because  ofglory, 
and  there  is  that  lijteth  up  his  heudjrom  a  low  es- 
tateJ]  there  are  posts  of  honour  sought  after  with 
great  eagerness  by  the  ambitious,  v/hich  have 


in  the  end  proved  their  ruin  ;  through  tyranny, 
pride,  opi^ression,  or  some  missnanagemcnt, 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  power  and  dig- 
nity, and  sometimes  even  of  life  itself.  Some- 
times a  man's  advancement  to  some  piece  of 
goad  fortune,  or  preferment,  turns  to  his  dis- 
grace, as  his  elevation  makes  his  faults  ntore 
discernible,  which  in  a  private  station  were 
not  so  easily  discovered.  Galba,  befbre  he 
succeeded  to  the  empire,  was  tliouglit  the  most; 
worthy  of  it,  "  Omnium  consensu  cvipix  im- 
perii, si  non  imporasset."  Tac.  Hist.  L.  1. 
Bui  upon  his  promotion  he  soon  forfeited  the 
high  opinion  which  they  had  conceived  of  ijim. 
Every  man  before  he  aspires  to  a  dignity,  ouiTht 
to  consider  what  he  is,  and  how  far  hjs  capaci- 
ty and  abilities  will  reach  ;  but  fewr  are  impar- 
tial to  themselves  in  the  estimate  of  their  own 
merit,  which  they  are  apt  to  think  is  greater 
than  it  really  is,  and  thereby  deceive  them- 
selves, and  disappoint  the  expectation  of  others. 
Haman  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are  instances  of 
abasement  from  a  high  stati'Hi,  as  Joseph,  Da- 
vid, Job,  are  of  as  remarkable  an  elevation 
from  a  mean  one.  In  like  manner,  he  wito  af- 
fected to  .seat  himself  in  the  highest  place  at 
the  wedding,  is  threatened  to  be  removed  with 
shame  to  the  lowest  ;  and  to  him  whose  mo- 
desty is  content  with  the  meanest  room,  the 
reward  is,  "  Friend  go  up  higher."  Luke  xiv. 

Ver.  12.  Therein  that  dai/e/h  much  fur  a  uttle^ 
and  repai/eth  it  seve/i/uld.^  The  covetous  man 
is  here  meant,  who  always  purchaseth  what  is 
cheapest,  and  generally  what  is  worst,  a  id 
therefore  is  never  a  gainer  by  his  bargains.  He 
thinks  indeed  that  he  has  acted  cunningly  be- 
cause of  the  lowness  of  the  price,  but  in  cflfect 
he  is  a  loser,  because  that  which  is  wortli  little 
or  nothing  must  always  be  bought  too  dear. 
We  see  the  truth  of  this  observation  in  those 
that  buy  bad  goods  througii  ciieapne-ss,  or 
unwholesome  meat,  for  the  same  reason.  In 
those  likewise  who  purchase  houses  badly  built, 
or  estates  with  bad  titles,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  thought  of  having  boiiglit  them 
at  a  lower  and  easier  late  on  that  account.  But 
in  the  end  they  prove  dear  bargains  to  them  ;. 
the  house  is  crazy,  and  must  speedily  be  re- 
built ;  and  the  estate  must  be  parted  with  at  a 
still  lower  rate,  to  pay  the  expences  in  clearing 
and  defending  the  tisle. 

V^er.  I  J.  A  wise  man  bif  his  loords  maheth  hint' 
self  belo-oed,  but  the  graces  oj  fouis  shall  6e  pour- 
ed o«/. j  x"V'^*f  rather  ini*aii  shifts  and  fnvuurs^ 
than  grac/s  or  merry  conceits,  as  tiie  margin 
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has  it,  which  dolh  not  suit  with  the  character  ney,  his  terr.per  is  so  unccilahi  a;-,J  su5^/ii,ioiis 
of  a  fool.  Seech,  xxi.  16.  In  the  next  verse,  than  he  presently  calls  it  in  again  ;  lti«  cove- 
it  is  more  plainly  expressed,  and  called  the gi/i  tousness  not  snifering  him  to  be  long  witiiout 
0/  a  fool ;  ar.d  so  x=^)-'f  is  "sed  ch.  vvii.  22.  and  the  sight  of  his  beloved  idol.  Snch  a  sudden 
ch.  xl.  17.  it  is  rendered  bountifulness,  and  so  and  hasty  demand  of  the  loan  is  ratlier  insult- 
it  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament,  parti-  ing  him  to  whom  he  pretended  to  do  a  kind- 
cularly  in  ^t  Paul's  writings.  The  sense  is,  A  ness  ;  it  is  suspecting  his  credit,  honesty,  or 
wise  man  recommends  his  kindness  by  his  words,  circumstances;  it  i*  depriving  him  of  tlie  ad- 
and  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  does  vantage  which  he  proposed  by  longer  use  of  it, 
a  favour;  but  a  fool,  when  lie  does  a  good  turn,  and  by  distressing  him  on  a  sudden,  does  Iiim 
loses  all  the  merit  of  it,  by  his  disobliging  way,  more  injury  than  he  received  kindness  from 
and  improper  behaviour.      His   benevolence  is    first  advancing  it. 

lost  and  disregarded,  ex;tu6wf'Ja;,  it  shall  fall  to  Vcr.  17.  He  knon^clh  not  aright  what  it  is  to 
the  ground,  like  water  that  runneth  apace,  have,  and  it  is  ail  one  unto  him,  as  if  he  had  it 
What  is  here  said  of  the  fool,  may  also  be  ob-  «c»/.]  This  is  not  in  the  Roman  edition,  art  yd^ 
served  of  the  envious  or  covetous  man,  men-  to  'ixav  b  i^hri  uiu^met  e't\nfi,  i.  e.  He  has  not  ihe 
tioned  in  the  next  verse,  who  gives  unwilling-  art,  or  gift,  or  blessing  of  using  what  he  has 
ly  hd  dtxfxfr  auVI,  as  it  were  through  force,  or  well,  and  it  is  the  same  tiling  to  a  fool,  or  a 
a  necessity  laid  upon  him,  and  expects  to  re-  covetous  person,  to  be  poor  or  rich,  as  to  any 
ceive  as  much  or  more  in  return,  vof.xd  dti'  £k>V.  use  of  their  good  things  ;  for  neither  the  one  nor 
Some  copies  read  cip^a^^ci  du-ri  irtwei ,  ns  the  mar-  the  otlicr  know  wliat  it  is  to  have,  i.  e.  to  en- 
gin  also  has  it.  The  Vulg.  well  expresses  his  joy,  or  employ  their  riches.  The  Vulg.  gives 
greediness,  when  it  renders,  "  Oculi  ejus  sep-  another  sense  of  the  place.  That  the  fool  knows 
templices  sunt,"  i.e.  He  looketh  to  receive  se-  not  cither  to  give,  or  to  keep  his  goods;  he 
yen  times  as  much  from  thee.  gives  improperly  that  which  he  ought  to  give, 

Ver.  1^.  He giveth  little,  and upbraideth  much,  and  he  reserves  that  which  he  ought  to  keep  ; 
he  openeth  his  mouth  like  a  crier. '\  See  chap,  he  gives  to  such  as  ought  to  have  no  share  of 
xviii.  18.  This  is  a  farther  description  of  the  his  favours,  and  refuses  to  give  to  such,  as  he 
fool  mentioned  in  the  former  verse,  who  spoils  ought  to  distribute  them  to  with  liberality  and 
all  his  favours  by  his  impertinent  behaviour  and  abundance,  "  Neque  enim  quod  habendum, 
discourse.  If  he  makes  you  a  present,  he  is  aut  quod  non  habendum,  directo  sensu  distri-^ 
sure  to  reproach  you  with  it ;  so  that  all  the  buit,"  i,  e.  He  doth  both  without  discretion, 
merit,  if  there  be  any  in  so  small  an  act  of  or  judgment;  following  a  copy  which  read  It- 
kindness,  as  is  here  mentioned,   is  taken  away    «'M»ff. 

by  his  upbraiding  temper.  "  Isthtec  comme-  Ver.  18.  To  slip  upon  a  pavement,  is  better 
moratio  est  quasi  exprobratio  immemoris  bene-  than  to  slip  zvith  the  tongue,  so  ike  Jail  oj  the 
ficii."  It  is  a  wise  observation.  That  we  should  teiclced cometh  speeul/li/.^  i.  e.  It  is  less  danger- 
forget  the  kindnesses  which  we  ourselves  do,  ous  to  make  a  false  step  in  walking,  and  there- 
and  never  forget  those  which  we  receive.  Se-  by  to  stumble  upon  the  ground,  than  to  offend 
neca  observes  that  it  took  off  from  the  grace  of  or  slip  with  the  tongue,  for  one  unguarded 
Dido's  hospitality,  when  she  reproachfully  told  word  may  be  a  man's  ruin,  so  great  and  sud- 
-/tneas,  den  is  the  mischief  arising  from  an  ungoveined 

Ejectum  littcre,  egentem  tongue.     And  as  fails  of  this  nature  happen 

Except,  i^  regni  deimnj  in  parte  locavi.  more  frequently  through  the  abuse  of  speech, 

How  contrary  is  such  a  selfish,  churlish  temper  so  the  danger  must  consequently  be  greater, 
to  that  of  the  all-sufficient  and  bountiful  God,  The  Vulg.  understands  this  of  a  false,  evil, 
whose  peculiar  character  it  is,  that  "  he  giveth  3"'^  malicious  tongue,  which  creates  trouble  to 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not;"  he  has  nothing  'fself,  a^  well  as  others.  Some  copies  have  in- 
■n  view,  but  the  good  and  happiness  of  his  stead  cf  aV»  ria'fsc,  aVi  ifixfvc.  Drusi us  renders 
c»*atures,  and  neither  wants  nor  expects  any  according  to  this  reading,  "  Lapsus  de  tccto 
return,  but  that  of  a  dutiful  and  grateful  heart,  tolerabiiiorestquam  lingua."  In  the  next  verse 
He  is,  as  Philo  describes  him,  ^j;ht«o(  rar  dirdt-  "VftfiiT^c  ayjipi;,  in  all  the  editions,  makes  a  part 
%,,  d/ut,S?c  iK^nfjiUic  De  Cherubim.  Another  of  the  text,  tliougli  undoubtedly  it  was  either 
character  of  the  covetous  man  we  have  in  the  ^^^  marginal  annotation,  or,  which  seems 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  that  if  he  Icndeth  mo-    '"ore  probable,  the  title  only  to  what  follows, 
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of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  this  book  ; 
and  in  some  copies  they  are  in  larger  letters  to 
ilislinguish  tliem.  Onr  translators  seem  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  by  flinging  the  words 
into  the  n>argin. 

Ver.  2 1 .  Tltere  is  that  is  hindered  from  sinning 
through  want,  and  xchen  he  takeih  rest  he  shall 
not  be  troubled.']  There  are  many  who  are  re- 
gular only  through  necessity,  who  would  liave 
clone  as  others  did,  and  taken  the  same  liber- 
ties, if  they  had  had  the  means,  the  opportuni- 
ty, and  power.  Such  persons  are  not  to  be 
applauded  for  their  self-denial  or  moderation, 
since  their  virtue  is  wholly  involuntarily,  A 
man,  who,  through  a  bad  constitution,  or  a 
weak  habit  of  body,  is  hindered  from  intempe- 
rance, debauchery,  or  wantonness,  has  no  merit 
on  that  account,  since  not  the  will  was  wanting, 
but  the  power  of  sinning. 

Hac  si  neque  ego,  tieqite  tu  fecimus. 

Not!  sivit  egestas  face  re  nos  :  tu  nunc  tibi 

Id  laudi  duets,  quid  turn  fecisti  inopls. 

Itijurium  ejt :  nam  si  esset  unde  fierety 

Faceremus.  Ter.  in  Adelp. 

There  is  however  this  advantage  in  wanting  a 
power  or  opportunity   to  commit  a  sin,  that 
there  is  no  remorse  of  conscience  attending  it. 
If  a  uran  has  no  merit  on  that  account,  he  has 
likewise  no  after  reflections  to  torment  him  ; 
though  the  will  indeed  cannot  be  pronounced 
iinocent  if  the  inclinations  were  consenting, 
nd  nothing  wanting  but  the  opportunity. 
Ver.  22.   There  is  that  deslroijeih  his  ozcn  s(ml 
through  bashjulness,  and  hi)  accepting  of  persons  . 
oi:erthroxceth  hiinse/f'.']  Two  senses  may  be  given 
of  this  place,  according  as  we  understand  ^j/;;;^« 
either  of  the  soul  strictly,  or  of  life,  and  its  con- 
veniences only.     See  note  on  ch.  iv.  20.     In 
the  former  sense  it  may  mean,  one  who  is  afraid, 
to  shew  his  zeal,  and  to  appear  in  behalf  of  vir- 
tue and  religion,  and  to  do  or  commend  any 
good  action  openly  and  in  public,  from  some 
motives  of  fear  or  interest.     Or  of  one  who  dares 
not  refuse  to  do  or  oppose  any  evil  action  press- 
ed upon,  or  recommended  to  him,  for  fear  of 
disobliging,  company,  or  being  thought  precise 
and  singular  ;  whereas  in  the  exercise  of  religi- 
ous duties,  or  where  the  cause  of  truth  calls  for 
our  testimony   and   defence,  we  should   rather 


latter  acceptation,  the  sense  may  be,  That  there 
are  some  who  hurt  their  circumstances,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  tq  great  inconveniences,  either 
in  not  daring  to  ask  and  demand  what  is  neces- 
sary for  them,  or  is  their  due,  or  in  not  having 
resolution  enough  to  refuse  what  another  un- 
reasonably asks  of  them.  One  should  know- 
both  how  to  ask  when  there  is  occasion,  and 
how  to  refuse  when  asked  improperly.  For 
there  is  a  civil  and  complaisant  way  of  denying,, 
of  which  a  j>erson  cannot  justly  complain  ;  but 
if  through  bashfulness,  as  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse,  or  fear  of  disobliging,  we  rashly  engage 
our  word  to  do,  or  grant  something  which  we 
afterwards  repent  of,  and  find  reason  not  to  do ; 
such  a  breach  of  our  promise  will  betray  our  le- 
vity, and  create  us  enmity. 

Ver.  25.  A  thief  is  better  than  a.  man.  thai  is 
accustomed  to  lie.']  The  preference  here  given 
may  perhaps  seem  singular,  but  we  may  state 
the  comparison  thus  :  The  thief  only  takes  away 
a  man's  money  ;  the  liar  attacks  his  reputation 
and   character,   which   is  more   valuable   thai* 
riches. ,   The  thief  steals,  perhaps  through  ne- 
cessity, Prov.  vi.  30.  the  liar  often  does  an  in- 
jury without  any  reason  or  occasion.     The  thief 
may  possibly  make  restitution  when   taken,  he 
may  restore  sevenfold,    Prov.   vi.   31.  but  the 
malicious  liar  cannot,  his  poison  has  reached  to« 
far.     The  thief  can  occasionally  keep  his  word; 
but  the  liar  is  always  an  enemy  to  truth.     The 
thief  attacks  openly  ;  the  lying  slander  is  more 
secret  and  dangerous.   The  author  does  not  mean 
to  excuse  or  justify  the  thief,  but  would  expose 
the  liar  through  the  odiousness  of  the  compari- 
son. 

Ver.  29.  Presents  and  gi fits  blind  the  e//es  of 
the  laise,  and  stop  up  his  mouth  tliut  he  cannot  re- 
prove.]  This  seems  to  relate  to  magistrates,  who 
sit  in  judgment,  and  take  cognizance  of  civil 
causes,  who,  if  they  shew  themselves  mercena- 
ry, and  their  right  hand  is  full  of  gifts,  will  not 
be  disposed  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  nor  to  determine  it  impartially,  "  Male 
verum  examinat  omnis  corruptus  judex."  Hor; 
Or  it  iiiay  be  applied  to  persons  in  authority  in 
the  church,  and  to  the  ministers  and  pastors  of 
it,  as  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  understand  it,  who,  if 
moved  by  flattery,  or  favour,  inteiest,  or  filthy 


despise  and  laugh  at  any  offence  of  this  nature,    lucre,  will  palliate  or   pass   over  oflences,,  and 


which  shall  be  taken  at  us  on  that  account. 
Nothing  being  a  greater  impediment  to  a  pro- 
gress in  piety  than  an  attachment  to  secular  in- 
terest, and  a  fantastical  concern  about  pleasing, 
or  displeasing  others.     If  ■{'jyj:-  be  taken  in  the 


neither  exhort,  nor  reprove,  as  their  station  and. 
occasions  shall  require.  Thus  w.en  the  prophet 
complains,  that  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Jacob 
abhor  judgment,  and  pervert  equity,  he  immedi- 
ately adds,  they  judge  for  reward,  the  priests 
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thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof 
divine  for  money,  Micah  iii.  i.  The  Egypti- 
ans represent  theu-  judges  without  hands,  and 
the  chief,  or  president  ^yith  his  eyes  closed,  to 
intimate  that  judges  should  receive  no  gifts,  and 
that  the  chief  should  pronounce  his  decree  and 
Sentence  without  any  respect  of  persons. 

Ver.  30.  Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  thit 
is  hoarded  up,  zchui  profit  is  in  them  both  /]  We 
are  here  advised  not  to  bury  or  suppress  the 
powers  and  abilities  which  God  has  given  us, 
nor  to  render  useless  the  means  which  he  has 
bestowed,  not  for  our  own  service  only,  but  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  others.  Wisdom, 
without  the  manifestation  of  it,  confined  to  a 
man's  own  breast,  is  here  well  compared  to  va- 
luable treasure  hid  in  the  ground,  which  no 
body  is  the  better  for.  Our  Saviour  would  have 
our  light  shine  before  men,  and  not  be  conceal- 
ed under  a  bushel ;  not  to  intimate  the  man 
who  having  received  a  considerable  sum  from 
his  master  to  improve,  and  make  the  best  of, 
wrapt  it  in  a  napkin,  and  hid  it  in  the  earth, 
without  circulating  it  among  the  exchangers,  or 
returning  any  interest  or  profit  to  his  master, 
Matt.  XXV.  25.  A  wise  man  should  not  secret 
himself,  nor  be  wrapt  up  in  contemplation  on- 
ly, but  communicate  the  word  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  liberally,  Wisd.  vii.  13.  and  bring 
forth  out  of  his  treasures,  for  the  convenience 
and  improvement  of  others,  things  both  new  and 
old.  Such  as  through  pride,  or,  which  may  be 
the  case,  through  an  ill-judged  humility,  will 
not  serve  their  neighbour  with  the  talents  they 
are  possessed  of,  are  not  improperly  compared 
by  an  ancient  writer,  to  one  who  in  a  time  of 
scarcity  and  want  shuts  up  his  granary,  and  lets 
his  corn,  which  he  has  in  great  quantity,  rot, 
and  be  spoiled.  Tully  therefore  well  deter- 
mines, "  Pudeat  illos  qui  ita  in  studiis  se  abdi- 
derunt,  ut  ad  vitam  communem  nullum  fructum 
proferre  possint."  Pro.  Arch. 

Ver.  31.  Better  is  he  that  hideth  hisfolhj,  than 
a  man  that  hideth  his  a:lsdom.'\  The  first  does  it 
out  of  a  principle  of  humility,  as  conscious  of 
his  own  weakness  and  insufficiency ;  the  other 
hides  that  which  was  given  for  the  advantage  of 
others,  as  well  as  of  himself,  through  a  false  mo- 
desty. The  man  who  knows  how  to  be  silent, 
and  to  hide  his  ignorance  and  defects,  so  far 
gives  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  judgment; 
but  he  that  ingloriously  buries  his  parts  in  sul- 
lenness,  or  retirement,  and  deprives  his  neigh- 
bours, or  the  public,  of  the  advantages  which 
they  might  hope  to  receive  from  so  exalted  a 


genius,  offends  God,  in  not  employing  that  gift 
which  was  given  him  for  the   use  of  edifying, 
and  assisting  others;  and  disobliges  men  for  want 
of  kindness    and    a    public   spirit.       Here   the 
Vulg.  Oriental  versions.  Vat.   and  some   other 
editions  conclude  the  chapter;  but  others  add, 
which  our  translators  follow,  "  Necessary  pa- 
tience  in  seeking  the   Lord,  is  better  than   he 
that   leadeth    his    life  without  a  guide."     The 
sense  of  which  seems  to  be,  That  it  is  far  better 
for  a  man  to  live  in  an  humble  dependance  upon 
God,  in  a   painful   and   conscientious  search  to 
know  his  will,  and  a   constant  submission  and 
obedience   to  it,  than  to  be  guided  by  himself 
only,  and  be  under  his  own  conduct,  without 
any  farther  help  than  the  feeble  light  of  his  own 
reason.     The  Greek  of  this  place  is  pretty  re* 
markable,  a'^eVTo'Jof  T^t^nhxTt^Q  riJc  /S/a?  ^uH;,  which 
either  means,  "  Propriae  vitas  gubernator  absque 
domino,"  one  who  lives  without  God   in    the 
world,  and  seeks  not  the  guidance  of  his  spirit, 
nor  values  and  regards  the  light  of  his  revela- 
tion, but  sets  up  for  his  own  ruler  :  or  in  gene- 
ral, an  uncontrouled  director  of  his  own  life  and 
actions,  driving  furiously  and   madly,  without 
any  check  or  restraint.     A  life  led  without  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  or  a  regard  to  his  precepts,  and 
which  consists  rather  in  licentiousness  than  true 
liberty,  is   very  properly  here  compared  to  a 
chariot  run  away  with  by  unruly  horses,  with- 
out a  skilful  driver  to  manage  them.     Such  un- 
governable things  are  men's  unruly  lusts  and 
passions  ;  so  helpless  is  reason  itself  unassisted  I 

CHAP.     XXL 

tX4S  T  thou  sinned?  do  so  no  more,  but  ask  par- 
don Jor  thif  former  sins.']  The  most  wise  and 
cautious  find  themselves  frail,  and  are  often  fall- 
ing into  sin,  but  they  do  not  persevere  or  con- 
tinue long  in  it,  they  rise  again  by  confessing 
their  faults,  repenting  sincerely  of  them,  and  a- 
voiding  them  for  the  future.  Whereas  the 
wicked  are  continually  relapsing,  and  by  re- 
peated acts  strengthen  themselves  in  their  ini- 
quities. They  are  rolling  down,  as  it  were,  from 
one  precipice  to  another,  and  have  neither  grace 
nor  strength  to  recover  themselves.     St  Chry- 

SOStom  well  observes  «'x  vtu  to  djuu^leiy  ;^;a^tTO)'  (Jf 
T8  TM  a/uafjf./xxji  izriixmiv,  that  it  is  not  so  bad  to 
fall  into  sin  as  to  continue  in  it,  and  illustrates 
this  from  the  instance  of  Noah,  whom  we  may 
infer,  from  the  silence  of  scripture,  to  have  fall- 
en into  the  sin  of  drunkenness  but  once,  and 
that  this  was  recorded  in  scripture,  that  if  we 
should  offend  in  the  like  particular,  we  shoul 
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be  more  cautious  for  the  future,  and  not  wallow  answer,  "  My  father  chastised  you  with  whips, 
again  in  the  mire.  Horn.  29.  in  c.  ix.  Gen.  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions,"  and 
The  advice  of  a  most  learned  writer  is  very  sea-  thereby  alienated  the  hearts  of  ten  tribes  from 
sonable  and  pertinent,  "  Let  not  sin  enter  the  him,  1  Kings  xii.  Pride  and  oppression  were 
first  door  of  sense,  either  eye  or  ear,  nor  the  se-  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
cond  of  fancy,  nor  the  third  of  understanding,  Kome.  And  it  appears  from  the  annals  of  al- 
nor  the  fourth  of  will,  lest  it  break  out  into  act;  most  alh  histories,  that  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
and  one  act  will  produce  more,  and  so  it  will  power  have  been  of  short  continuance, 
increase  infinitely,  till  the  heart  is  made  hard  \'gt.5.A praiieroutofapoormau'smouthreach- 
and  insensible,  and  the  very  principles  of  nature  eth  to  the  ears  of  God,  and  fiis  jud(Ttnent  comtth 
and  grace  are  obliterated."  Jackson's  Works,  speediltj.'^  \',yiri(  vlu)^  ix.  rifimlof  'L><:  urlur  aJrv.  The 
torn.  3.  generality  of  interpreters,  and  the  Oriental  ver- 

Ycv.^.FlecfromsinasfromtlieJaceofaser-    sions  understand  this  of  God's    care  for  the 
pent,  for  if  thou  coinest  loo  neurit,   it  xvill  bile    poor,  that  he  listens  to  their  cry,  is  always  ready 
iheei\     The  Vulg.   renders,  "  Si  accesseris  ad    to  iielp  them  in  their  affliction,  and  to  revenge   ■ 
jlla,  suscipient  tc,"  following  a  faulty  copy  pro-    the  injuries  done  them.     So  Cbverdale's,  and 
bably,  which  had  lii,t\a:t  instead  of  Hi^iia.!.     Sin    the  Geneva  version.      This  indeed  is  a  truth 
is  what   men   bring  upon   themselves,  it  does   confessed  by  all,  and  confrrmed  by  numberless 
not  attack   them  till   they  go  in  search  of  it;    passages  of  Scripture,  which  may  be  the  reason 
like  a  serpent  indeed  il  is  always  ready  to  bite,   of  its  being  so  expressed- here.     But  the  words 
but  it  does  not  seize  upon  any,  but  those  who   of  God  are  not   in  any   Greek  copy,   nor  in 
rashly  come  too  near   it.     Solomon   uses  this    the  Vulg.  and   therefore  another  sense  of  this 
comparison  with  regard  to  the  sin  of  drunken-   place  has  been  offered,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
ncss  in  particular,  l*rov.  xxiii.  31.     Our  a-,i-    poor  rcacheth   to  the  ears  of  the  proud  man 
thor  very  probably  uses  this  simile,  and  r  jn-    mentioned  in  the  former  verse,  and  is  neglected 
tions  it  in   the  first  place,  as  our  first  parents  and  disregarded  by  him,  and  toucheth  not  his 
were  deluded  under  this  form,  and  the  effects   heart.     Ad  aures  solum  illius,  according  to  Ju- 
of  its  sting  are  yet  felt.     And  as  sin  has  the    nius,  as  the  humble  supplications  of  Lazarus 
venom  of  the-  serpent,  so  it  has  likewise  the    were  by  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel,  Luke  xvi. 
fierceness  of  the  lion;  but  this  lion  does  not    20.  And  therefore  his  judgment,  i.e.  the  proud 
prey  at  random,  it  fastens  upon  those  only,  who    man's  punishment,  shall  not  slumber.     This  is 
either  imprudently   throw  themselves  into  its   Grotius's  and    Badwell's   sense.     Castcllio   is 
paws,  or  whom  it  finds  asleep,  and  off  their   particular    in   rendering    the  latter  part,  viz. 
guard.      It  is  also  well  compared    in  the   next    That  the   poor   man    ought    to    be  answered 
verse  to  a  two-edged  sword,  as  it  attacks  both    speedily,  because  his  case  will  not  admit  of 
God  and  man  ;  the  majesty  of  the  former,  and    delay.     But  either  of  the  former  seem  prefer- 
the   safety  of  the  latter,  and  its  wounds  are    able. 

niortal,  and  only  the  sovereign  physician  can  Ver.  6.  He  that  haieth  to  be  reproved  is  in  the 
cure  them.  The  wise  man  did  not  without  waii  of  sinners,  but  he  that  fear  eth  the  Lord  will 
reason  make  use  of  so  many  comparisons,  be-  repent  from  his  heart."]  i.  e.  He  treads  in  the 
cause  if  we  join  together  all  the  ideas  that  can  steps,  and  will  goon  in  the  way  of  sinners,  and 
any  ways  create  fear,  they  are  few,  and  little  become  incorrigible.  For  if  he  will  not  listen 
enough  to  possess  a  man  with  that  dread  and  to  the  seasonable  advice  given  him  for  his  good, 
horror,  which  he  ought  to  have  of  sin.  how  shall  he  reform  ?   if  he  is  angry  at  the  at- 

V'cr.  4.  To  terriffi  and  do  wrong  xdll  xcaste  tendance  of  the  physician,  and  rejects  his  salu- 
riches :  thus  the  house^  of  the  pnud  man  shall  he  tary  prescription?-,  how  shall  he  be  cured?  If 
made  desolate.']  The  proud  and  insolent  oppress  he  throws  aside,  or  breaks  the  mirror  which 
the  weak  for  a  time,  but  by  such  imperious  shews  him  his  deformity,  how  shall  he  know  to 
usage,  they  create  themselves  enemies,  and  the  remove,  or  correct  them  .^  but  he  that  feareth 
great  number  of  those  whom  they  have  insult-  the  Lord,  JTir/^a  ir  ixfVf,  will  sincerely  repent, 
cd  and  injured,  will  at  length  join  together,  or  to  be  converted  thoroughly.  Clemens  Alex, 
and  prove  their  overthrow.  Rchoboam  by  the  reads  ijr/rffvfa  e^r/ xafS/ac  aurw.  And  so  the  Vulg. 
advice  and  instigation  of  the  young  man  re-  and  Jeroin's  Bible,  "  Converteturad  cor  snum," 
turned  the  people,  who  sued  for  a  removal  of  i.  e.  will  return  to  himself,  like  the  penitent 
some  grievances,  a  haughty  and  threatening    prodigal,  will  change  his  way  of  life,  acknew- 
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led^c  with  contrition  his  past  faults,  and  keep 
his  heart  with  all  diligence  for  the  future. 

Ver.  7.  An  eloquent  man  is  /cnozvn  far  and 
near,  but  a  man  of  understanding  kjioweth  -lichen 
he  s/ippeik.]  It  by  hrxjoi  "  y^c^Krati  we  under- 
stand with  our  translators  the  eloquent  man, 
who  harangues  plausibly  on  any  subject,  and 
recommends  himself  to  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  others,  by  his  ready  and  artful  manner 
of  talking,  the  sense  then  is,  that  though  one 
of  such  talents  does  not  often  offend  by  a  mis- 
take, nor  is  easily  detected  in  a  fault,  if  he  oc- 
cagionally  slips,  through  the  art  he  has  to  con- 
ceal it,  or  an  evasive  way  of  excusing  it,  yet, 
the  man  of  understanding,  who  coolly  attends 
to.and  weighs  the  strengthof  his  arguments,  and 
is  not  easily  carried  away  or  imposed  upon  by 
/Nourish  and  artifice,  soon  finds  out  the  fallacy, 
or  misrepresentation,  and  detects  the  weakness, 
or  in  conclusion  of  his  reasoning.  Or  if  with  the 
Vulg.  we  apply  this  to  the  bold,  rash,  and  talk- 
ative man,  "  Potens  lingua  audaci  ;"  the  mean- 
ing then  may  be,  that  a  man  of  a  great  flow  of 
words,  who  attempts  to  speak  on  all  occasions, 
is  subject  to  a  number  of  mistakes,  and  to  give 
offence  by  the  liberties  which  he  takes ;  but  a 
man  of  sound  sense  and  understanding  is  more 
cautious  and  reserved,  and  less  liable  to  dis- 
please or  make  a  false  step  :  he  sees  the  faults 
of  the  talkative  and  bold  person,  and  prudently 
avoids  them,  and  forms  his  conduct  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion  from  the  observation  of  the 
others  rashness  and  miscarriage. 

A^er.  8.  He  that  Luitdeth  his  house  icith  other 
men's  moneij,  is  like  one  that  gathereth  stones  for 
the  tomb  of  his  burial.^  i\  e.  Is  heaping  up 
ruin  to  himself.  Calmet  thinks  this  relates  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  heaping  up  stones  over 
the  graves,  or  dead  bodies  of  persons  remarka- 
ble for  some  crime.  See  Josh.  vii.  26.  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17,  18.  This  they  did  to  perpetuate  the 
infamy  of  the  person,  and  to  shew  the  public 
abhorrence  of  such  crimes.  In  like  manner,  he 
that  builds  his  house  at  the  cost  and  expcnce 
of  another  by  making  use  of  his  money,  and 
defrauding  him,  or  by  running  in  debt  to  raise 
the  fabric,  labours  to  his  own  hurt  and  shame, 
and  erects  a  monument  of  his  folly  and  injus- 
tice, as  long  as  it  is  in  being,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing a  house  to  shelter  him  in,  will  bury  him 
under  its  ruins.  Jeremiah  boldly  rebukes  Jc- 
hoiakiin  king  of  Jiulah,  for  building  his  house 
by  unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by 
wrong,  and  acquaints  him,  that  by  his  op- 
pression he  was  hastening  his  own  ruin,  and 


instead  of  long  enjoying  his  stately  piiace, 
built  with  the  wages  of  the  poor  and  hireling, 
he  should  be  "  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass, 
and  be  cast  forth  in  the  most  indecent,  and 
contemptible  manner."  xxii.  15.  See  Is.  v  8. 
Hab.  ii.  9,  10,  11.  Lev.  xix.  1;3.  Deut.  xxiv; 
14,  15.  Some  copies  have,  uV  cvmyuy  iaulot 
T«{  A./flac  «V  x"^^''°'>  "  is  as  hi  in  thai  gaihereth 
stones  against  winter,"  which  is  the  Vulg.  and 
Coverdale's  rendering.  This  seems  to  be  a 
proverbial  saying  for  doing  something  useless, 
"  Lapides  pro  inutilibus."  See  Erasm  Adag. 
And  in  this  sense  we  may  understand  that  of 
our  Saviour,  "  If  thy  son  ask  thee  a  fish,  will 
you  give  him  a  stone  .-"'  Matt.  vii.  9.  i.  e.  what 
will  do  him  no  good.  And  so  to  lay  up  stones 
against  winter,  instead  of  food  and  provision, 
is  to  be  a  fool  to  ones  own  destruction  ;  it  is 
in  effect  building  ones  own  sepulchre.  Or 
perhaps  the  meaning  may  be,  that  he  that  runs 
in  debt  by  building,  or  defrauds  the  workmen 
of  their  just  pay,  is  like  him  that  lays  in  stones 
and  materials  to  build  in  winter.  The  cre- 
ditors will  seize  upon  his  house,  and  not  permit 
him  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  extravagance 
and  injustice:  no  more  than  a  builder  at  so 
improper  a  season  as  winter  is,  can  expect  a 
long  continuance,  or  firm  foundation  of  his 
house,  which  the  winds  and  the  rain,  as  well 
as  the  imperfection  of  the  work,  conspire  to 
overthrow. 

Ver.  9.  The  congregation  of  the  wicked  is  like 
tow  wrapped  together,  and  the  end  of  them  is  a 
fameofjire  to  destroij  them.]  All  their  eclat  and 
splendour,  their  state  and  magnificence,  their 
prosperity  and  overgrown  fortunes,  their  ty- 
ranny and  haughtiness,  and  the  terror  which 
they  scatter  round  them,  shall  be  as  nothing, 
or  rather  shall  prove  so  many  combustibles  to 
consume  them.  Thus  the  I'salmist  speaks  of 
God's  dealings  with  the  wicked,  "  All  thine 
enemies  shall  feel  thy  hand,  thy  right  hand 
shall  find  out  them  that  hate  thee:  thou  shalt 
make  them  like  a  fiery  oven  in  the  time  of  thy 
vvrath,  the  Lord  shall  destroy  them  in  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  fire  shall  consume  them." 
Psal.  xxi.  8,  9.  And  the  prophet  Malachi, 
"  Behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an 
oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do 
wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  jnd  the  day  that 
Cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  that  it  shall  leave 
them  neillier  root  nor  branch,"  ch.  iv.  1.  and 
in  the  gosjiel,  they  are  compared  to  a  bundle 
of  tares  intended  to  be  burnt.''  Matth.  xiii.  30. 
A  er.  10.  The  way  of  sinners  is  made  plain  ivilh 
Yy 
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stones,  but  at  the  end  thereof  is  the  pit  of  heli.'] 
See  note  on  ch.  iv.  17.  The  author  |Mobably 
alludes  to  Prov.  xiv.  12.  "  There  is  a  way 
which  seemeth  right  or  strait  to  a  man,  but  the 
end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death."  Our  Sa- 
viour teaches  us  the  same  truth  in  the  gospel, 
when  he  says,  "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is 
the  way  that  Icadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  in  thereat :  but  straight  is  the 
gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  un- 
to life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  Matth. 
vii.  13,  14.  Virgil  describes  the  entrance  to 
Tartarus  almost  after  the  same  manner, 

Mcenia  Inta  vidat^  iAplici  circumdata  mi/ro, 
Qua  rapidus  Jlammis  ambit  torrent ibus  amnis 
Tartareui  PhUgethon.  Mn.  vi. 

Where  Servius  remarks,  that  lata  means  the 
broad  way  of  the  wicked,  frequented  by  the 
many,  leading  to  destruclion.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  particular  in  which  that  poei's  descrip- 
tion of  the  other  world  agrees  with  Scripture  ; 
his  placing  the  wicked  on  the  left  hand,  and 
the  godly  on  the  right,  is  too  observable  ta  be 
passed  over. 

Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubl  se  via  findit  in  ambas, 
Dextera,  quit  Ditis  magtii  sub  mcenia  tendit  ; 
Hdc  iter  Elysium  nobis  ;  at  lava  malorum 
Exercet  poenas,  ts*  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit. . 

The  Pythagoreans,  whose  manner  of  teaching 
was  symbolical,  marked  out  these  two  ways  by 
the  Greek  letter  r.  One  of  thp  branches  de- 
notes the  way  to  perfection,  narrow  at  the  en- 
trance, but  afterwards  more  open  and  large  ; 
the  other  the  way  of  perdition,  large  and  spaci- 
ous at  the  first,  but,  in  the  end,  leading  those 
that  follow  it  into  an  abyss  of  misery.  See 
Epigr.  in  Y  inter  Op.  Virgil.  BoS^cf  *^»  is  well 
rendered  the  pit  of  hell,  the  place  of  souls  con- 
demned to  punishment  and  pain  for  their  bad 
lives  on  earth.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  calls  these  subterraneous  caverns,  ixvxo'i 
«!«,  and  such  they  seem  to  be,  according  to  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man,  who  being  h  ra  «?!i  is 
said  to  lift  up  his  eyes  from  thence,  and  behold 
Lazarus  afar  off  in  Abraham's  bosom.  The 
learned  Barrow  observes,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
Swtt^  (upon  the  true  notion  of  which  the  sense 
ef  the  word  "S^w  must  depend,)  does  originally, 
most  properly,  and  most  frequently  design  the 
whole  region  protended  downwards,  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  a  depth  indefinite  and 
uncoJiceivable,  vastly  capacious  in  extension, 
very  darksome,  and  dungeon-like  in  quality  ; 
whence  it  \\  called  the  pit,  the  lowest  pit,  the 


abyss,  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  darkness,  the 
depths  of  hell,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  399.  The  V  ulg. 
renders  it  by  I  uteri,  'ic>ieliicc,l^(vu(t'.  Grolius 
thinks  this  too  full  and  explicit  for  tie  times  of 
this  writer,  and  hints  as  if  it  was  an  interpola- 
tion by  some  Christian  hand.  By  /SiSjicf  «W  he 
only  understands,  that  the  sinner  shall  come  to 
a  bad  end,  by  punishment  inflicted  on  him  ei- 
ther by  the  magistrate,  or  the  parties  whom  he 
has  injured,  or  the  vengeance  of  God. 

Ver.  II.  He  that  kcepctk  the  law,  geiteth  the 
tlJlfhi  xtnndtng  thereof .'[    nxJoLn^ttlei  t«  inoyp:^o(  xuri. 

Some  expound  this,  that  he  that  keepelh  the 
law,  subdues  and   governs  his   appetites,   and 
passions,   and    thoughts.       Thus    the   Tigarin 
version,   "   Qlu  servat  legem   Domini,  cogita- 
tionibus  suis  imperat ;"  and  the  Syriac,  "  Qui 
custodit  legem,  subigit  appetitum  suum."     But 
the  sense  given  by  our  translators  seems  prefer- 
able, viz.  That  the  understanding  and  know- 
ledge of  God's  laws  is  better  learned  by  obe- 
dience,  than  by  enquiry  :  "  Obey,  and  ye  shall 
understand,"  says  the  prophet.     And  our  Sa- 
viour assures  us,  that  if  we  continue   in   his 
word,  then  we  shall  know  the  truth  ;  and  "  if 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,"  John  vii.  ly^ 
Tor  the  love  of  God,  as  this  wise  man  observes, 
"  passeth  all  things  for  illumination,"  ch.  xxv. 
II.  See  Dan.  ix.  13.     There  are  some  sciences 
purely  speculative,  which  require  only  study  j 
these  one  learns  by  consulting  proper  masters, 
and  by  making  reflections  within  one's  self,  on 
what  has  been  communicated  and  taught ;  but 
justice,  temperance,. and  other  virtues  of  prac- 
tice, are  not  to  be  got  or  attained  by  specula- 
tion, but  by  exercise  and  use.  "  Non  enira  has," 
says  St  Bernard,  "  lectio  docet,  sed  unctio ; 
non  litera,  sed  spiritus  ;  non  eruditio,  sed  exer- 
citatio  in  mandalis  Domini,"  Epist.  cviii.    Cal- 
met  illustrates  this  by  the  instance  of  painting  ; 
let  a  man  have  the  finest  notions  and  specula-, 
tions,  let  him  be  acquainted  with  the  most  ma- 
terial and  important  rules  of  art,  let  him  have 
the  most  just  taste,  and  nice  discernment  of 
beauty  and  proportion,  yet  if  he  has  not  practice 
and  experience  added  to  this,  he  will  after  aU 
not  be  able  to  give  any  finished  piece ;  whereas 
one  with  much  less  of  the  theory  part,  and 
more  practice  and  application,  shall  succeed  to 
admiration.     And  the  hke  may  be  observed  of 
all  other  arts  and  graces,  a  perfection  in  any 
one  of  which  depends  principally  upon  use  and 
habit.    The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  exegetical 
of  the  former,  viz.  that  the  greater  any  man's 
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obedience  is,  and  the  more  progress  he  makes  said  of  our  Saviour,  eSaJ^a^ofia-/ to"?  xo^w  nTf  x«f'- 
in  virtue  and  piety,  so  much  greater  is  his  wis-  Ik,  i.  e.  by  an  hypatlage,or  a  rhetorical  chanpc 
dom,  and  the  more  is  his  understanding  in  of  words,  they  wondered  swi  t«  rm  kiyur  X"-f'^'y 
the  way  of  godliness  enlarged.  See  Psal.  xxv.  at  the  sweetness  of  his  speech  and  words,  Luke 
II,  13.  iv.  22.     This  by  Plutarch  is  styled  »  rav  Koyor 

Ver.  12.  He  that  is  not  v:ise  ivill  not  be  taught,  ruffir,  and  by  this  writer  is  said  to  be  more  a- 
but  there  is  a  xcisdomxvhkhmultipUeth  bitterness.']  greeable  than  music,  ch.  xl.  21.  Hence  tlie 
In  the  former  verse  the  wise  man  observes,  that  ancients  feigned  Mercury,  their  god  of  elo- 
true  wisdom  consists  in  obedience,  or  the  ob-  quence,  to  be  attended  by  the  graces.  But 
servance  of  the  laws  of  God;  here  he  adds,  that  the  person  who  is  devoid  of  wisdom,  or  who 
he  that  is  not  wise,  i.  e.  towards  God,  "  Sapiens  has  a  smattering  in  knowledge,  and  a  small 
in  bono,"  as  the  Vulg.  has  it,  is  not  capable  of  tincture  of  learning,  is  here  aptly  compared  to 
true  wisdom.  As  piety  then  is  the  perfection  a  heap  of  rubbish,  or  a  chaos  of  ruins.  In  his 
of  wisdom,  so  there  is  a  counterfeit,  or  false  ideas,  discourse,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  his 
wisdom,  called  here  o-arvfy/a,  which  consists  in  understanding,  there  is  nothing  but  confusion, 
knavery  and  wickedness,  for  so  viKjia,  which  is  neither  order,  grace,  regularity,  or  connection, 
here  rendered  bitterness,  often  means.  See  Acts  Ver.  19-  Doctrine  unto  foots  is  as  fetters  on 
viii.  23.  where  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  the  Jeet,  and  like  manacles  on  the  right  hand.] 
bond  of  iniquity  are  synonymous ;  and  Heb.  The  fool  hates  discipline  and  instruction,  he 
xii.  15.  Jer.  iv.  18.  where  faUing  from  the  considers  them  as  fetters  and  shackles.  He 
grace  of  God,  and  the  root  of  bitterness  by  which  looks  upon  learning  and  stud}',  as  a  weariness 
many  are  defiled,  are  joined  together.  See  also  of  the  flesh,  as  an  intricate  troublesome  thing, 
Deut.  xxix.  18.  where  turning  away  from  the  a  hindrance  to  the  pursuit  of  his  inclinations, 
Lord,  is  expressed  by  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and  an  obstacle  to  his  pleasures.  Whereas 
and  wormwood.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  learning  adds  a  grace  to  the  wise  man,  and  is  as 
confirms  hkewise  this  sense,  "  Est  autem  sa-  an  ornament  of  gold  about  his  neck  ;  he  looks 
pientia  quae  abundat  in  malo."  Such  a  sort  of  upon  wisdom,  prudence,  regularity,  modera- 
wisdom  which  is  displayed  only  in  schemes  of  tion  of  lusts  and  passions,  and  the  observance 
wickedness,  or  in  the  mischief  which  it  does  to  of  strict  rules  of  morality,  as  the  glory  and  im- 
others,  is  sensual,  earthly,  devilish.  The  pro-  provement  of  his  nature  ;  he  takes  pleasure  in 
phet  describes  such  as  dehght  in  it,  when  he  says,  acting  up  to  the  dignity  of  it,  and  thinks  him- 
"  They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  self  not  abridged  of  true  liberty,  by  being  for- , 
have  no  knowledge,"  Jer.  iv.  22.  Such  shall  bid  licentiousness,  or  denying  himself  sinful 
multiply  bitterness,  properly  so  called,  and  shall  enjoyments.  This,  and  the  S  1st  verse  should 
inherit  misery  and  sorrow.  be  joined  and  connected  together,  they  set  off 

Ver.  16.  'The  talking  of  a  foilis  like  a  burden    one  another  ;  placed  thus  by  way  of  contrast, 
in  the  nxay,  but  grace  shall  be  fjitnd  in  the  lips  of   the  intermediate   verse  spoils  the  connection 
the  wise.     Ver.  18.  As  is  a  house  that  is  de-    and  beauty,  and  agrees  in  sense  with  ch.  xix. 
stroyed,so  is  wisdom  to  a  fool,  and  the  knowledge    30.     See  note  on  that  place. 
of  the  unwise  is  as  talk  without  sense.]  There  is        Ver.  22.  A  foolish  man's  foot  is  soon  in  his 
such  an  engaging  sweetness  in  the  discourse    neighbour's  house,  but  a  man  of  experience  is  a^ 
and  conversation  of  a  truly  good  and  wise  man,    shamed  of  him.']  Of  whom  ?  Of  the  fool,  or  his 
and  so  much  useful  knowledge  is  to  be  learned    neighbour  ?  Greek  i».ifyy^^r.i{\a.i  o-ttI  ■a-^^daTv,  i.  e. 
from  him,  that  such  as  are  desirous  of  improve-    will  reverence  his  neighbour's  presence,  will 
rnent,  listen  to  him  with  eagerness  and  pica-    pay  a  regard  to  him  when  he  is  before  him. — 
sure,  and  treasure  up  his  observations  for  their    1^50  in  Hebrew,  from  which  aVo  'sr^oaa^v,  is  no 
own   use  and   conduct.      Job  beautifully  dc-    more  than  coram.     1  presume  the  meaning  is, 
scribes  this,  speaking  of  himself,   "  When  the    that  as  a  fool  rusheth  without  regard  into  o- 
ear  heard  me,   then  it  blessed  me  ;    unto  me    ther  men's  presence,  and  even  into  their  houses 
men  gave  ear,  and  waited,  and  kept  silence  at    to  see  what  is  doing  there,  so  a  discreet  mati 
my  counsel.     After  my  words  they  spake  not    will  not  be  guilty   of  such  rudeness;   he  will 
again,  and  my  speech  dropped  upon  them. —    not  intermeddle  nor  concern  himself  with  the 
'i'licy  waited  for  me  as  for  the  rain,  and  they    affairs  of  others,  he  will  observe  a  more  wary 
opened  their  mouth,  as  for  the  latter  rain,"  ch.    and  reserved  conduct,  and  will  pay  to  others  a 
xxix.  1 1,  22,  2:!5.     This  happy  talent  of  pleas-    ceremonious  respect  both  without  and   within 
jng  and  profiting  others  by  discourse,  the  wise    doors.      Junius  a'enders,   "  I'tritus  nuiitarnm 
man  exuresses  by  grace  or  sweetness.  Thus  it  is    lerum  nudotc  a  domo  se  continebit :"   with 
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which  agrees  the  Geneva  version,  "  A  man  of 
experience  will  be  ashamed  to  look  in."  The 
Vulgate  understand  tiiis  of  a  proper  carriage 
towards  a  great  and  powert'iil  man,  "  Homo 
pcritus  confundctur  a  persona  potcntis,"  i.e. 
He  will  be  backward  and  reserved  in  coming 
before,  or  visiting  a  person  of  such  distinction. 
"  Est  fort  reserve  a  visiter  une  personne  puis- 
sante,"  says  Calmet;  and  according  to  him  the 
sense  is,  that  as  a  wise  man  will  be  ashamed  to 
go  to,  or  enter  in  a  disrespectful  manner,  ano- 
ther's house,  especially  one  that  is  a  stranger, 
without  a  real  necessity  or  occasion,  without 
an  invitation,  and  the  observance  of  a  proper 
distance,  so  a  fool  rusheth  in  at  all  times,  at 
the  hazard  of  being  ill  received,  of  being  im- 
pertinent and  troublesome  to  others,  of  being 
evil  treated,  and  perhaps  turned  out  of  doors. 
Solomon  gives  the  like  advice,  "  Withdraw 
thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  house,"  or,  as 
the  margin  more  properly  has  it.  Let  thy  foot 
be  seldom  in  thy  neighbour's  house,  "  lest 
he  be  weary  of  thee,  and  hate  thee,"  Prov. 
XXV.  17- 

Ver.  97.  fVhen  the  ungodlif  curseth  Satan,  he 
curseih  his  oiin  soul.'\  i.  e.  Whenever  an  ungod- 
ly man  condemneth  ungodliness,  he  condemn- 
eth  himself.  Or  whenever  the  wicked  blame 
Satan,  as  the  author  of  their  failings,  when 
they  accuse  him  as  their  tempter  and  betrayer, 
when  they  complain  of  his  snares  and  wiles, 
they  ought  rathen  to  blame  themselves.  The 
devil  indeed  invites  and  solicits,  but  he  com- 
pels none  to  sin,  he  hurts  none  but  those  who 
come  too  near  him,  and  voluntarily  engage  in 
Jiis  service.  The  Jews  always  looked  upon 
wicked  men,  as  related  to  the  devil ;  and  the 
Scripture  says  expressly  of  them,  that  "  they  are 
of  their  father  the  devil,"  i.  e.  son&  of  Belial. 
-And  therefore  they  act  inconsistently,,  they  do 
a  wrong  or  injury  to  accuse,  or  curse  the  mas- 
ter they  have  chosen,  and  whom  their  conduct 
.so  much  resembles.  If  they  curse  their  father, 
they  in  effect  curse  also  themselves,  as  the 
blessings  and  cursings,  according  to  the  Jewish 
notions, affected  also  the  children, and  descend- 
ed to  posterity.  In  this  light  the  proverb  might 
be  used,  that  whoever,  being  a  child  of  Satan, 
cursed  his  father,  in  efifcct  cursed  also  himself. 
Or,  if  we  understand  Satan  in  the  sense  of 
haQtKK,  to  mean  an  adversary,  an  accuser,  a 
calumniator  ;  and  the  context  is  not  averse  to 
this  sense  ;  the  meaning  then  may  be,  that 
when  a  wicked  nian,  or  slanderer,  blames  or 
curses  another  for  censorioubuess,  he  condemns 
himself,  for  his  listening  to,  and  acting  like  the 


devil,  in  being  an  accuser  of  the  brethren,  and 
by  the  imputation  cast  upon  others,  he  reflects 
guilt  upon  his  own  soul.  Covcrdale's  version 
favours  this  sense,  and  so  does  the  Poi  t  Royal 
Comment, "  Lorsque  le  mechant  maudit  le  ca- 
lomniateur,  il  se  deshonore  lui  meme."  Co- 
felerius  also  so  expounds  it,  and  says,  cra<  h  fix- 
Tm  j.iilojut,  iav\i*  »{urai,  in  the  Apostol.  Consti- 
tutions is  equivalent  to  it.  See  note  on  L.  iii. 
c.  lo.  St  Cyprian  seems  to  have  had  this  pas- 
sage in  view,  when  he  says,  "  Turpes  turpis 
infamat,  alios,  qui  talis  est,  increpat,  &  eva- 
sisse  se  conscium  credit,  quasi  conscicntia  satis 
non  sit.  lidem  in  publico  accusatores,  in  oc- 
culto  rei.  In  semetipsos  censores  pariter  & 
nocentes  :  Damnant  foris,  quod  intus  operan- 
tur,.&-quod  libenter  admiseriuit,  crirainantiir." 
Ad  Donat. 
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A 


slothful  man  is  compared  to  ajilthij  stone,  and 
evert]  one  tcill  hiss  him  out  to  his  disgrace.'\ 
According  to  the  Vulgate  the  sense  is,  That  a 
slothful  person  is  so  despicable,  that  men  pur- 
sue him  with  stones  and  dirt,  as  a  shame  to  the 
species,  or  with  reproachful  language  and 
s-peeches,  according  to  Bossuet,  as  so  many  fil- 
thy stones,  "  Omnium  scommatis,  vehit,  injec- 
tis  lapidibus  lutosis,  conspurcabitur."  But 
that  followed  by  our  translators  seems  better  : 
by  a  slothful  man  we  are  here  to  understand, 
one  who  will  apply  himself  to  nothing,  who 
has  neither  industry,  application,  capacity,  nor 
understanding,  who  will  not  vouchsafe  to  stir, 
or  exert  himself,  either  for  his  friends,  or  even 
himself.  He  is  like  to  a  stone  which  falls  into 
the  dirt,  no  body  will  foul  his  hands  to  draw  it 
from  thence  :  And  if  this  slothful  person  comes 
to  disgrace  or  misfortune,  as  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect, no  body  will  interpose  to  help  or  vindi- 
cate him,  but  rather  laugh  at  and  expose  him, 
fjwuf/H  tTTt  7-M  uTif^i'tt,  dvTv,  will  hiss  at  his  dis- 
grace. Whoever  comes  near  him  will  hasten 
from  him,  as  from  some  disagreeable  filth  or  in- 
fection ;  he  that  has  served  him  once,  will 
wash  his  hands  of  him,  and  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him.  Such  a  sluggard  is  so  ofren- 
sive,  that  according  to  Solomon,  "  He  is  as  vi- 
negar to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes," 
Prov,  x.  ^6. 

Ver.  3.  And  a  foolish  daughter  is  born  to  his 
loss.^  The  Creek  has  only  ^vyeiTtif  J«  iyr  (Kxrlocei 
yi'nlat,  i.  e.  a  daughter  is  to  loss.  Some  copies 
iiAVC  yipiroLi,  is  born  to  loss,  or  to  the  damage 
and  delrimcnt  of  tht  father.  But  this  seems  to 
bear  hard  upon  the  s(;x  without  reason  ;  and 
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therefore  the  Geneva  version  of  the  place  is 
much  less  to  be  admitted,  "  And  the  daugh- 
ter is  least  to  be  esteemed."  Our  translators 
have  added,  /oo/mA,  to  make  the  sense  more 
-complete,  'ATai'ltvltc,  or  some  such  epithet, 
seems  to  be  understood,  for  a  wise  daughter 
follows,  by  way  of  antithesis,  in  the  next  verse. 
We  have  an  instance  of  the  like  omission,  oh. 
xxxvi.  24.  "  He  that  getteth  a  wife  beginneth 
a  possession,"  &c.  where  the  sense  is,  He  that 
findeth  a  good  wife.  This  author  often  ob- 
serves, that  as  good  and  hopeful  children  are 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  their  parents,  so 
those  that  are  vitions,  and  ill-disposed,  are  a 
plague  and  shame  to  them.  It  is  recorded  of 
Augustus,  who  was  unhappy  in  his  daughters, 
■that  he  would  often  cry  out, 

Air  J   ifiXct  y   uyxftc;  t   UtU»if  »y*Mi  T  1<7<X2»4. 

And  so  may  every  parent  with  reason,  who  has 
the  great  misfortune  of  undutiful  or  wicked 
children,  whether  they  be  sons  or  daughters. 

Ver.  4.  A  wise  daughter  shall  bring  an  inheri- 
tance to  her  husband^}  x^n^etc/uiyrei  Hr^.fx  x-jrUt,  i.  e. 
She  shall  enrich  him  by  her  good  oeconomy,  and 
prndent  conduct.  Locupletabit ,  says  Grotius. 
What  the  Hebrews  express  by  the  conjugation 
hiphil,  the  Hellenists  and  others  express  actively ; 
-andso  x\>-^ovo/^eiv  is  used,  Prov.  xiii.  ^2.  Solomon, 
'in  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  a  good 
wife,  one  who  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 
and  in  whose  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness, 
represents  her,  as  wholly  employed  in  housc- 
Jiold  cares  and  business,  as  looking  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  eating  not  the 
bread  of  idleness.  She  not  only  divides  a  por- 
tion to  her  maidens,  but  worketh  willingly 
with  her  own  hands  :  "  She  layeth  her  hancfs 
to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff," 
Prov.  ch.xxxi.  Among  the  Hebrews,  daughters 
did  not  inherit,  when  they  had  brothci-s  ;  the 
wise  man  therefore  observes  here,  that  a  pru- 
dent daughter  brings  a  rich  portion  to  her 
spouse,  by  her  oeconomy  and  wisdom,  and  the 
good  qualities  she  is  possessed  of;  that  she  is 
a  fortune  of  herself,  and  will  improve  tiiat  of 
her  husband.  The  Tigurin  version  according- 
ly has,  "  Filia  prudcns  viro  est  vice  hasrcdita- 
•tis.'"     There  is  also  another  sense  given  of  this 

£lace,  that  a  discreet  and  virtuous  woman  shall 
ave  for  her  lot  and  inheritance  a  good  hus- 
band, and  shall  so  recommend  licrs-elf  to  his  af- 
fections, as  to  be  the  heir  of  his  fortunes. 
.  Ver.  6.  A  tale  out  oj'  season,  is  as  music  in 
mourning.']     As  the  use  of  instruments  of  mu- 


sic in  a  time  of  lamentation,  is  mentioned  here 
among  the  aKocifct,  or  unseasonable  things,  one 
may  conclude  that  they  were  not  anciently 
used  by  the  Jews  at  funerals.  This  was  of 
Heathen  extraction,  and  came  in  but  late  a- 
mong  the  Jews.  Music  at  such  a  time  is  as 
unseasonable,  as  that  request,  or  rather  insult 
of  the  Babylonians  over  the  captive  Jews,  "  to 
sing  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion  in  their  heavi- 
ness :"  as  improper,  as  "  In  epulo  cum  toga 
pulla  accumbere,"  to  appear  at  a  feast  in  weeds; 
whichTuliy  mentionsasathing  unusual,  "  Quis 
unquam  ccenavit  atratus  ?"  Epist.  ad  Attic. 
Equally  absurd,  says  the  wise  man,  is  conversa- 
tion or  even  instruction,  when  misapplied,  or 
unseasonable  with  respect  to  time^  place,  or 
persons.  Thus  ^iijyw/c  is  used  chap,  xxxviii. 
25.  and  so  Gahnet,  "  Un  discours  a  contre 
terns  est  comme  une  Musiqne  pendant  Ic  deu- 
il."  it  is  not  sufficient  only  to  tell  men  the- 
truth,  but  there  is  also  a  time  to  be  observed 
in  speaking.  He  that  would  succeed  most  ef- 
fectually, must  do  it  d  propos,  at  such  a  ihne, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  wisdom  shall  direct. 
The  like  may  be  observed  of  reproof,  which  is 
then  chiefly  to  be  applied,  when  souls  are  so 
worked  upon,  and  disposed  by  t!ie  Spirit  of 
God,  as  to  be  made  sensible  of  their  bad  estate, 
and  of  the  want  of  such  remedies,  as  at  fust 
may  be  disagreeable  to  sense,  but  are  necessa- 
ry to  be  used  to  bring  men  out  of  that  profound 
lethargy,  under  which  they  have  languished  in 
a  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  a  disregard  of  their 
own  happiness. 

Ibid.  But  stripes  and  correction  of  wisdom  are 

never  out   of  tinie.'^     /.(ar/ytc  5  crcaSeta  £>■  ■araA't  xdifO} 

(rof/otc.  Here  our  version  seems  not  accurate. 
Besides  the  sense  given  by  our  translators,  which 
is  a  good,  though  perhaps  not  the  true  one,  there 
is  another  favoured  by  some  interpreters,  viz. 
music  is  an  entertainment  unseemly  and  impro- 
per in  the  time  of  mourning ;  but  correction  and 
disciphne  are  always  proper  to  teach  children 
wisdom,  in  the  time  or  season  of  learning,  h 
xajfu  <re^/af.  The  Arab,  may  seem  to  favour  this, 
"  Correctio  &-  discipli'na  sapientiam  conciliant." 
But  others  understand  the  place  very  differently, 
that  stripes  and  correction  are  aKa/j>a,  improper 
to  be  used  to  persons  generally  reputed  wise, 
who,  if  they  accidently  offend,  are  reformed 
sooner  by  discourse  with  them,  than  by  any  cor- 
rection that  can  be  used  ;  according  to  that  of 
Bensira  in  his  alphabet,  "  Sapientem  nutu,  & 
stultum  fuste."  But  both  these  expositions 
seems  forced,  nor  arc  our  translators  to  be  justified. 
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for  joining  «f/af,  with  a  word  so  distant  from  it. 
There  may  be,  I  think,  another  sense  given  of 
this  passage,  which  none  of  the  commentators 
have  touched  upon,  which  to  me  seems  prefer- 
able, vii.  music  is  unseasonable  in  the  time  of 
mourning,  and  an  instance  of  impertinence  and 
indiscretion  ;  but  correction  and  stripes,  properly 
and  seasonably  applied,  are  the  effect  of  wisdom, 
and  instances  of  it,  and  bring  forth  its  fruits ; 
and  none  but  a  wise  and  discreet  man  knows 
how  to  apply  these  in  season,  and  to  advantage. 
Accordingly  the  Geneva  version  has,  "  Wisdom 
knoweth  the  seasons  of  correction  and  doctrine." 
And  the  Syriac,  "  Eruditio  ac  disciplina  quovis 
tempore  sunt  sapientia."  And  the  Vulg.  "  Fla- 
gella  St.  doctrina  in  omni  tempore  sapientia." 
I  would  point  the  place  thus,  //aV/ytc  5  ■srxilax 
it  vatTi  xajjiu,  ao^itti,  i.  e. "  sunt  sapientiae.  Sapien- 
■  tiae  congruunt,"  according  to  Bossuet.  Some 
few  copies  omit  tJOiyT'i,  and  it  may  perhaps  seem 
too  harsh ;  but  there  is  greater  authority  for 
-retaining  than  omitting  o-aw/ ;  and  it  agrees  with 
our  author's  doctrine,  ch.  xxx.  i.  but  is  not  to 
be  understood  with  the  utmost  strictness.  And 
therefore  though  h%t\ix.>if,  there  used,  means 
continual,  yet  the  translation  in  this  last  place 
(often)  is  right.  At  least  if  continual  be  put,  a 
due  abatement  must  be  made,  or  understood. 

Ver.  7.  He  that  teacheth  a  fool,  is  as  one  that 
glueth  a  potsherd  together. '\  After  these  words 
Dr  Grabe  inserts  the   two  following  sentences, 

eic  oHirbnuii  ayav  rh  yrir,  X)  rot  aTryiKvurf/.tyor  et;  7un(nr 
i^utvr,  which  is  exactly  the  reading  of  Clemens 
Alex.  Paedag.  L.  i.  c.  8.  By  a  fool  we  may  un- 
derstand one  that  wants  both  understanding  and 
parts,  and  hath  also  a  corrupt  heart,  see  ver.  12, 
13.  for  there  are  hopes  of  reclaiming  or  instruct- 
ing such  as  have  sense  and  capacity,  though 
they  be  ignorant,  or  even  vicious  and  irregular. 
In  these,  passion  is  not  always  uppermost,  nor 
equally  strong,  and  domineering,  and  the  pro- 
fligate may  have  sometimes  seasons  of  recollec- 
tion, or  may  happily  be  reclaimed  by  some  sea- 
sonable and  well-timed  admonition  of  others ; 
but  it  is  lost  labour  to  hope  for,  or  attempt  the 
reclaiming  a  vicious  fool,  in  whom  obstinacy 
and  ignorance  meet,  and  passions  prevail  with- 
out any  controul.  To  attempt  to  teach  a  fool 
is  supposed  by  this  writer  to  be  a  natural  im- 
possibility :  and  the  comparison  here  used,  is  an 
excellent  emblem,  according  to  Mess,  of  Port 
Royal,  of  the  fall  of  the  soul ;  God  at  baptism 
made  it  a  precious  vessel,  and  filled  it  with  his 
grace  and  holy  spirit,  but  when  this  vessel  is 
broken  and  ruined,  by  falling  into  mortal  sins, 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  mere 


discourse,  or  instruction  to  restore  such  a  lapse, 
and  to  set  all  right  again.  The  glory  of  that 
work  belongs  to  God  only,  it  is  he  that  must 
make  anew  the  soul,  and  restore  it  to  its  first 
perfection,  by  the  same  power  which  at  first 
created  it. 

Ver.  8.  He  that  telle th  a  tale  to  a  fool,  spealc- 
eth  to  one  in  a  slumber ;  zchen  he  hath  told  his  tale, 
he  ivill  sail.  What  is  the  matter  .•?]  rl  er/r,  i.  e.  He 
knows  not  what  he  hath  been  talking  of,  and  is 
never  the  wiser.  The  Vulg.  renders,  "  Cum 
dormiente  loquitur,  qui  enarratstulto  sapientiam, 
Sf-  in  fine  narrationis  dicet,  Q,uis  est  hie  ?"  ap- 
plying it  to  the  person  of  the  speaker,  as  if  the 
readmg  was  tU  i^ir  Sto(  ;  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  like  rudeness,  Acts  xvii.  18.  when  St  Paul 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  the  Epi- 
curean and  Stoic  philosophers,  (foolish  and  blind 
guides,)  encountered  him,  and  said,  t/  at  ^ihti  • 
(m^fioKoyec  uTOi  Kfyetv ;  all  that  one  gets  by  addres- 
sing a  discourse  to  such,  as  either  do  not  under- 
stand it,  or  through  prepossession  do  not  relish 
it,  is  to  be  reckoned,  disordered  perhaps,  or  one 
that  is  out  of  the  way.  Thus  when  the  same  St 
Paul  before  Festus  spoke  the  words  of  soberness 
and  truth,  Festus's  reply  only  was,  Ma/w,  n«uAi" 

Tci.  TTOKKX  m  y^dijt.jjt.oL\a.  hc  u.(t.iioLi  nrtfflfiTei,    ActS  XXVl. 

24.  A  proper  disposition  in  the  hearer  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  what  is  delivered  to  have  its  due 
effect ;  hence  such  as  are  led  away  by  their  lusts, 
and  have  an  affection  for  sin,  are  represented  in 
scripture  as  in  a  fast  sleep,  as  blind,  as  deaf,  and 
even  as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  and  the 
advice  given  to  such  is,  to  awake  to  righteous- 
ness, and  be  alive  again  unto  God.  Nor  does 
our  Saviour  mean  any  thing  more  than  a  suit- 
able disposition  in  the  hearers,  when  he  says, 
"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Ver.  f^  If  children  live  honestly,  and  have 
wherewithal,  they  shall  cover  the  baseness  of 
their  parents.  Ver.  \0.  But  children  being  haugh- 
ty, through  disdain  and  want  of  nurture,  do  stain 
the  nobility  of  their  kindred.]  Tliese  verses  are 
not  in  the  V^at.  nor  Vulg.  nor  Syriac.  The 
Greek  copies  which  our  translators  follow,  read 

ritita  ir  a.yxh'!^  ^ari    ih   Tftipiir  t^ot^a,     x.    r.    h.    but 

they  are  generally  inserted  atler  the  61  li  verse. 
Others  have  r'lMxlt  ayafljf^un  rir  rUrm  ix<>'1<^>  which 
is  the  marginal  reading  ;  but  if  Tixy>f>  be  read, 
the  sense  of  the  ninth  verse,  ami  its  contrast 
with  the  next,  will  be  much  tlie  same  with  that 
of  ch.  X.  27.  Nor  will  the  diffcreuce  be  great 
K  Tfofkr  be  read,  for  such  a  man's  Tf';<;r»  is  his 
Tj>»f«.  The  sense  of  the  two  verses  taken  to- 
gether, is  briefly,  virtue  with  a  siifhcitni  com- 
petency makes  amends  for   a  descent  from  a 
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mean  and  low  parentage ;  whereas  pride,  igno-  children  of   Israel    mourned    for  thirty    days, 

rauce,  or  wickedness  disgrace  a  noble  birth  :  though  a  week  sufficed  for   private  ones.     The 

Or  thus,  thai  the  good  lite  of  one  in  ordinary  wise  man,  ver.  S.  compares  a  fool  to  one  in  a 

circumstances,  is  more  lionourable  than  a  high  slumber  ;  here  he  compares  him  to  a  dead  man, 

extraction,    or  great    fortune  with  a  bad  and  and  shews  that  Iiis  condition  is  indeed  worse 

scandalous  life.  than  one  that  is  no  more  ;  that  a  week  is  the 

Ver.  1 1.   Weep  for  the  dead,  for  he  bath  lost  usual  time  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  but  that 

the  light:  and  weep  for  the  fool,  for  he  wantethun-  for  the  foolish  and   ungodly   man,  the   whole- 

dcrstanding :  make  little  weeping  for  the  dead,  for  term  of  life  is  little  enough.     Thus  Samuel  la- 

he  is  at  rest  ;  but  the  life  of  the  fool  is  worse  than  mented  Saul  all  the  days  of  his  life,  because  bci 

death.  Ver.  1.?.  Seven  days  do  men  mourn  Jor  him  saw  in  him  no  sign  of  repentance,  though  of- 

that  is  dead,  hut  for  a  fool  and  an  ungodly  man,  ten  reproved,   1  Sam.  xv.  35.  and  the  reason 

all  tht  days  oj' his  life.']   Abraham  lamented  his  of  this  difference  is,    bec^ause  death   finishes, 

dead,  and  mourned  for  his  beloved  Sarah,  and  and  puts  an  end  to  all  the  evils  and  miseries  of 

so  did   Christ  sorrow   for  his  friend  Lazarus,  life,  and  is  the  entrance  upon  a  better  state  ; 

We  too  are  permitted,    and    laudable  custom  but  the  life  of  a  sinner  is  worse  than  death,  be- 

hath  ever  allowed   it,  to  pay  a  decent  tribute  cause  he  goes  on   continually  ruining  himself,, 

of  tears,  observing  always  a  proper  moderation,  and  hugs  his  enemy  and  destroyer,  and  unless 

As  for  the  precise  time,  it  is  no  where  peremp-  God  touches  his  heart,  his  life  will  be  an  end-- 

torily  fixed  :  The  Scriptures  sometimes  say  that  less  death,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a  source. 

such  a  one  was  mourned  for  many  days,  with-  of  eternal  and  infinite  misery  to  him.     We  are 

out  particularizing  always  the  number;    but  sensibly  affected  at  the  death  of  friends  and  rc- 

that  this  of  seven  days  was  the  most  usual  time  lations,  and  pay  a  decent  respect  to  their  me- 

of  mourning  among  the   Jews,    appears  from  mory,  but  are  not  sorry,  as  men  without  hope, - 

many  instances.    The  solemn  public  mourning  but  comfort  ourselves,    that,    if   they    depart 

for  Jacob  was  seven   days,  Gen.   1.    10.     The  hence  in  the  Lord,  they  are  in  joy  and  felicity, 

seventy  days,  raentionecl  ver.  3.  were  prepara-  but  the  death  of  the  soul  is  without  hope  or  re- 

tory  to  the  funeral,  and   while  the  body  was  medy  ;  it  is  only  spiritually  discerned,  and  we. 

embalming.     See  also  1  Sam.  xxxi.  IJ.  Judith  want  tears  to   lament  sufficiently   the  loss  and. 

xvi.  24.  1   Kings  xxxi.  and  Just  so  their  joy  misery.     By  ^o/*  the  author  understands  sucli. 

lasted  at  solemn  weddings.    This  was  so  settled  as  are  absolutely  so,  who  give  no  prospect  or 

and  fixed  among  them,  that  it  was   a  com-  liope-of  ever  arriving  at  sense  and  understand, 

mon  proverb,  "  Septem  dies  ad  Convivium,  &  ing  ;  of  these,  and  the  incorrigible  sinner  there 

Septem  ad  Luctum."  It  is  an  observation  ot  St  is  little  or  no  hopes  ;  but  such  whom  some  vio- 

Austin,  that  though  the  ancients  had  their  »o-  lent  temptation  has  hurriedinto  sin,  one  should 

vendialia,  or  solemn  sacrifices  in  honour  of  the  indeed  lament  their  fall,  but  not  despair  of  their 

dead,  nine  days,  yet  tiiere  is  no  instance  of  recovery  and  reformation.    The  pious  Monicha  t 

above  seven  days  mourning  for  any  of  the  holy  for  many  years  lamented  the  failings  of  her  son  ; 

men  in  Scripture:    As  the  novendial    was  of  St  Austin,  and  at  length  prevailed  for  his  con-, 

heathen  extraction,  so  the  number  seven  pro-  version  by  the  power  of  her  many  tears.  "Fieri: 

bably,  he  thinks,  might  be  pitched  upon  in  al-  non  potest  ut  fillus  tantarum  lachrymaruin' pc- 

lusion  to  the  Sabbath,  which   was  a  time  of  reat,^' sounded  to  her  like  a  voice  from  heaven,  . 

rest,  and  tliereforc  was  applied  to  the  dead,  as  and  she  never  ceased   her  importunity,  till  she 

being  at  rest  from  all  their  labours.    Qusest.  in  h.id  gained  her  son.  Confess.  L.  iii.  cap.  ult. 
Gen.  Josephus,  speaking  of  Archelaus  appoint-         V^er.  13.    Talk  not  much  idlh  a  fool. .  .  .and 

ing  seven  days  mourning  in  honour  of  his  fa-  thou  shalt  never  be  defiled  with  his  fooleries,  and 

ther,  adds,  tIvck  yxf.  hayofivei  TO  rofiifion  n  uralf/^t,  never  be  disquieted  ivith  madness.]     JVa  fun  fA.6Kvtb^. 

K.r.K,  De   Bell.   Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  1.   Anliii.  xvii.  ty  tu  Uliyaf/ua  ^jtv.     Sputo  ejus,  with  his  spittle, 

c.  8.     But  though  the  usual  time  for  mourn-  or    opprobrious  language,    as  Grotius   under- 

ing  wag  seven  days,  yet  they  seem  sometimes  stands  it.     Ka;«'  ^J  axuSw^f «  tJ  droyi'tfavrZ,  with 

to  have  shortened  it.  See  Ecclus.  .xxxviii.  17.  instances  of  his  folly  and  madness.  "  Stultitia 

where  a  day   or   two   only  is  mentioned  ;  and  illius."  The  Vulg.  understands  it  of  the  conta- 

sometimes  occasionally   they  enlarged  the  time  gion  of  sin  thr/jugh  his  evil  communication  or 

for  great  persons,  as  for  Aaron,  Num.  xx.  29.  example,.  "    Comquinaberis    peccato   illius." 

and  Moses,  Deut,  xxxiv.  8.  both  of  whom  the  Castellio  renders,  "Cave   ne  eo.  excusso  con- 
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tamineris,"  Beware  lest  he  defile  thee  by  shak- 
ing himself,  like  a  sow  after  wallowing  in  the 
mire  ;  and  thus  the  Syriac,  "  Cum  sue  ne  a- 
bcns  in  via,  ne  te  conspurcet  cum  sesc  excus- 
serit,"  which  is  likewise  the  marginal  reading. 
Ver.  ]5,  16,  17,  18.]  The  first  of  these  verses 
seems  an  imitation  of  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  "  A  stone 
is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a  tool's 
wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both."  See  Ecclus 
xxi.  16.  Tiie  several  comparisons  here  made 
•  i»se  of  are  intended  to  shew  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actions  of  a  wise  man  and  a  fool,  and 
the  issue  and  event  which  attends  them.  The 
Scripture  in  like  manner  compares  the  wise 
man,  whose  thoughts,  and  the  actions  proceed- 
ing from  them,  are  well  grounded,  to  a  house 
founded  on  a  rock,  against  which  neither  wind 
nor  rain  had  any  power.  A  fool  on  the  con- 
trary, is  like  a  house  built  on  high,  without  a 
good  foundation,  exposed  to  every  assanlt  of 
weather.  The  Vulg.  compares  him  to  a  wall 
built  without  mortar,  which  wants  cement  to 
keep  it  together,  or  to  one  daubed  with  un- 
tempered  mortar,  Ezek.  xiii.  10.  As  he  acts 
without  any  fixed  principle,  nothing  but  un- 
certainty and  irresolution  can  proceed  from  him:' 
for  want  of  a  right  heart,  a  heart  well  establish- 
ed, on  a  proper  basis,  he  yields  to  the  first  im- 
pressions of  fear,  and  is  overthrown  for  want  of 
a  support  and  foundation.  But  the  Psalmist 
describes  the  good  man,  who  acts  upon  a  reli- 
gious principle,  and  is  influenced  by  the  fear 
of  God,  and  a  firm  trust  in  his  word,  as  one  who 
shall  never  be  moved,  whose  heart  is  established 
and  shall  notshrink,asonewhoshall  not  be  afraid 
of  any  evil  tidings,  "  for  his  heart  standeth  fast, 
and  believeth  in  the  Lord,"  PsaL  cxii.  6,  7. 

Ver.  ig.  He  that  pricket h  the  eye,  will  make 
•tears  to  fall,  and  he  that  pricketb  the  heart,  mak- 
eth  it  to  shew  her  knowledge.']  (Kipai'tei  a'l'tr^mir, 
Displays  its  sense  and  feeling,  i.  e.  when  one 
provokes  another,  especially  his  friend,  by  inju- 
ries, abuse,  or  ill  language,  he  raises  his  indig- 
natiqn,  and  awakens  his  resentment.  Or  the 
meaning  may  be,  When  a  person  reproves  ano- 
ther in  a  home  manner,  and  touches  him  to  the 
quick,  he  gives  him  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
or  a  lively  sense  of  his  faults,  and  by  his  affec- 
tionate admonitions  teaches  him  wisdom,  or  a 
better  conduct  for  the  future,  as  Bossuet  ex- 
plains it.  This  simile  is  brought  to  illustrate 
the  damage  done  to  friendship  through  miscon- 
duct, some  instances  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  following  verses ;  and  from  the  known  ten- 
derness of  the  eye,  which  cannot  bear  the  least 


stroke,  the  wise  man  instils  the  like  caution  to, 
be  observed  with  respect  to  friendship,  which 
too  may  be  wounded  in  a  sensible  part.  The 
Syriac  so  applies  it,  and  this  sense  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  context. 

Ver.  21.  Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  thy 
friend,  yet  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  return- 
ing (to  favour.)  Ver.  22.  If  thou  hast  opened 
thy  mouth  against  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there 
may  be  a  reconciliation,  except  Jor  upbraiding,  or. 
pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous 
wound  ;for  these  things  every  friend  will  depart.'] 
Injuries  done  to  a  friend  by  word  or  deed  may 
be  passed  over,  which  are  occasioned  by  passion, 
or  some  sudden  and  violent  emotion,  as  a  hasty 
word,  or  rash  expression,  which  comes  from  a 
man  in  a  heat,  vented  perhaps  in  the  warmth  of 
a  debate,  and  arising  from  a  contrariety  of  sen- 
timents on  the  subject ;  nay  threats,  and  even 
an  assault  upon  a  friend  in  a  fit  of  anger,  may 
be  forgiven,  for  these,  though  they  indeed  pro- 
voke, and  may  occasion  a  shyness,  or  even  a 
rupture  between  friends  for  a  time,  yet  are  not 
always  attended  with  that  bad  consequence  as 
wholly  to  dissolve  friendship.  For  if  the  injur- 
ed friend  be  a  wise  man,  he  will  consider  that 
he  himself  is  subject  likewise  to  frailties ;  that 
the  fit  of  passion  might  be  sudden  and  transient, 
and  proceeded  not  from  any  settled  rancour  in 
the  heart ;  ajid  therefore,  upon  a  submissive  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  offence,  he  will  be  dispos- 
ed to  pass  it  over,  and  receive  his  penitent 
friend  into  his  bosom  and  confidence  again* 
But  such  injuries  as  are  done  on  purpose,  pre- 
meditately,  and  upon  deliberation,  and  offered 
as  it  were  in  cold  blood,  these  proceeding  rather 
from  malice,  and  an  ill-disposed  heart,  than  from 
surprise  or  passion,  are  not  so  easily  forgot  or 
forgiven  by  a  friend  or  brother.  See  Prov.  xviii. 
19.  Of  these  the  wise  man  reckons  four  sorts, 
oVciWucc,  malicious  slander,  the  speaking  things 
to  the  detriment  or  disparagement  of  a  friend's 
credit  and  character,  as  reflecting  upon  his  birth, 
his  parts,  or  capacity ;  or,  which  is  more  in- 
flaming, upon  his  honesty.  Or  upbraiding  a 
friend  with,  favours  received,  accusing  him  of 
baseness  and  ingratitude  on  that  account,  or  for 
not  making  any,  or  unsuitable  returns.  2.  "Yti- 
^y.(fav!a,  pride  or  insolence,  which  are  so  much 
the  more  improper  and  disagreeable,  as  friend- 
ship is  a  union  founded  upon  equality,  likeness 
of  sentiments,  inclinations,  interests,  and  even 
of  state  and  condition.  And  though  friendship 
may  sometimes  be  between  persons  of  different 
rank  and  condition,  yet  in  that  case,  he  that  is 
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superior  in  point  of  stsite  and  fortune,  must  con- 
descend and  abate  something  to  proportion  him- 
self to  the  level  and  standard  of  his  friend,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  sweet  union,  agree- 
able famiharity,  sincere  confidence,  true  friend- 
ship, nor  even  a  shew  of  liberty  itself  kept  up, 
and  preserved.  St  Ambrose  therefore  well  ad- 
vises, "  Defer  amico  ut  sequali,  amicitia  enim 
nescit  superiorem."  De  Offic.  L.  iii.  c.  16. 
3.  Mi'Dif/tf  i^ox-xKyiit: ,  The  revealing  of  secrets, 
which  is  an  instance  of  perfidiousness,'  He  that 
is  capable  of  such  baseness,  especially  if  he  does 
it  coolly,  and  with  deliberation,  is  unfit  for 
friendship,  and  unworthy  of  any  confidence. 
It  is  possible  indeed  a  man  through  inadvertence, 
heedlessness,  levity,  or  weakness,  may  by  acci- 
dent drop  a  secret,  without  any  thought  or  in- 
tention to  injure  his  friend;  but  in  general  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  nothing  should  be  kept 
more  inviolable,  as  it  is  as  dear  to  a  man  as  his 
honour,  and  cannot  be  disclosed  for  the  most 
part  without  a  sensible  injury  done  to  it.  See 
ch.  xxvii.  17,  21.  Prov.  xi.  13.  4.  Tlhy\[h  Hkix, 
A  treacherous  wound  or  stroke,  which  is  the  last 
and  worst  species  of  unfaithfulness  that  can 
happen  in  friendship,  the  rights  of  which  it  not 
only  infringes,  but  even  those  of  humanity  and 
charity  :  Such  a  one  is  not  only  unworthy  of 
our  confidence,  but  unfit  for  human  society. 
He  is  a  public  enemy,  will  attempt  the  like  a- 
gainst  any  other,  and  all  the  world  should  be 
aware  of  such  an  assassin.  When  these  instances 
happen,  they  shew  the  affections  to  be  alienated, 
and  that  the  injuries  are  wilful  and  premeditat- 
ed. Mr  Norris  has  a  fine  reflection  upon  this 
passage  :  "  It  is  with  the  union  of  two  friends 
as  with  the  union  of  soul  and  body  ;  there  are 
some  degrees  of  distempcrature,  that  although 
they  weaken  and  disturb  the  union,  yet  how- 
ever are  consistent  with  it ;  but  then  there  are 
others  again,  that  quite  destroy  the  vital  con- 
gruity,  and  then  follows  a  separation.  As  to 
the  cause  that  may  justify  a  dissolution  of  friend- 
ship, it  can  be  no  other  than  something  that  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  very  design  and  essence 
of  friendship,  such  as,  notorious  perfidiousness, 
deliberate  malice,  and  a  desperate  and  resolved 
continuance  in  them.  For  as  long  as  there  is 
any  hopes  of  amendment,  the  man  is  rather  to 
be  advised  than  deserted  ;  but  if  hopeless  and 
irreclaimable,  we  may  and  must  desert  him; 
but  let  it  be  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable, 
with  as  much  unwillingness  and  reluctancy,  as 
the  soul  leaves  her  over  distempered  body.  In 
s«ch  a  situation,  our  greatest  care  must  be,  that 


our  former  dearness  turn  not  to  inveterate  hat- 
red, for  though  the  friend  be  gone,  yet  still  the 
man  remains,  and  though  he  has  forfeited  my 
friendship,  yet  stilH  owe  him  common  charity." 
Theory  of  Love,  p.  132,  8tc. 

Ver.  24.  As  (he  vapour  and  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace goeth  before  the  fire,  so  reviling  before  blood.  "^ 
The  observation  of  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  upon 
this  place  is  well  worth  inserting.  To  keep  out 
of  danger  and  mischief,  it  is  necessary  to  shun 
the  least  approach  to  it,  for  there  are  some 
small  and' inconsiderable  things  in  appearance, 
which  nevertheless  are  as  so  many  sparks  to 
occasion  in  the  end  a  great  fire  and  combustion. 
As  man  is  naturally  proud,  so  he  is  of  course 
fond  of  his  own  opinion,  even  in  things  the 
most  indifferent ;  not  because  his  is  the  best  or 
truest,  but  "  because  it  is  his  own."  Another 
equally  loves  his  own  sentiments  too  for  the 
same  reason,  and  is  as  much  attached  to  them ; 
from  this  contrariety  arise  jealously  and  dis- 
putes, which  are  inflamed  by  the  heat  of  words, 
and  the  warmth  of  jarring  expressions ;  from 
words  they  proceed  to  affronts,  from  affronts  to 
injuries,  from  injuries  to  threats,  which  often 
terminate  in  bloodshed  and  murder.  The 
tongue  executes  what  pride  of  heart  dictates, 
and  the  hand  at  length  finishes  what  the  tongue 
first  began.     Comm.  in  loc. 

Ver.  25.  /  will  not  be  .  ashamed  to  defend  a 
friend,  neither  ivilj,  I  hide  myself  from  him.  Ver. 
26.  And  if  any  evil  happen  unto  me  by  him,  e- 
very  one  that  heareth  it  will  beware  of  him.  ] 
Ver.  23.  the  wise  man  advises  to  abide  sted- 
fastly  by  a  friend  in  the  time  of  his  troubles, 
lixfAivctv  oLvra,  which  is  a  very  significant  word, 
See  Luke  xx.  28.  2  Tim.  ii.  12.  that  upon  any 
change  of  condition  we  may  share  in  his  good 
fortune,  or  the  inheritance  that  falls  to  him. 
This  he  resolves  to  do  when  such  an  opportuni- 
ty to  serve  a  friend  shall  ofter ;  nothing  shall 
hinder  me  from  succouring  my  friend,  I  will 
not  fly  from  his  presence,  though  for  his  sake  I 
may  suffer  inconveniencies  or  evils,  I  will  not 
be  influenced  by  the  example  of  others,  who 
may  keep  from  him,  nor  so  far  consult  my  own 
repose,  as  not  to  assist  him  with  my  presence, 
my  advice,  my  interest,  and  even  my  goods  ; 
nay,  for  his  sake,  will  expose  myself,  if  neces- 
sary, to  hardships,  ill-will,  detraction,  and  the 
opposition  of  such  as  would  oppress  his  inno- 
cence. And  thus  the  Vulg.  takes  it,  "  Amicum 
salutare  non  confundar,  a  facie  illius  non  meab- 
scondam,  &  si  mala  mihi  per  ilium  evenerint, 
sustinebo."     i/  ei  here  is  the  same  as  xxy.     And 
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so  the  Geneva  version  understands  it.  Horace 
well  observes, 

Ahstnttm  qui  rodit  nmicunif 
Qtd  non  defendit  alio  cul^ante,  hie  niger  est.    Sat.  L.  1. 

And  accordj'ngly  he  defends  the  character  of 
Virgil,  to  whom  some  trlHing  objections  had 
been  made  in  point  of  dress  and  carriage,  in  the 
kindest  manner, 

^  est  bonus,  ut  tnelior  vir 
Non  aliiiT  qitisqmvn  .   ...  at  ingenium  iftge/is 
Itu-ulto  latet  hot  sub  corpore. 

Ver.  27.  Who  shall  set  a  icatch  befttri-  mif 
meuth,  and  n  seal  of  xi'isflum  ii})0»  viif  tips.,  that  I 
fall  not  suddenlij  b:j  them  ?"]  Calmet  refers  this 
to  the  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  verse,  and 
makes  the  sense  to  be.  He  that  hears  another 
speaking,  may  guard  against  any  thing  evil  or 
disagreeable  in  his  discourse,  by  stopping  his 
ears,  or  flying  from  him,  <pttJii1a.i  aV  a'urv,  for  so 
some  copies  read.  But  who  will  give  me  a  pro- 
per guard  for  my  own  mouth,  a  seal  of  prudence 
and  discretion  as  a  security  to  my  lips,  that  I 
offend  not  with  my  tongue  ?  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  an  introduction  to  the  prayer  immediately 
following,  like  that  of  Psal.  cxli.  3.  "  Set  a 
watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips," 
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LORD,  Father  and  Governor  of  all  mt/  ichole 
life.,  leave  tne  not  to  their  counsels,  and  let 
me  not  Jail  bif  them.']  If  this  is  connected  with 
the  last  verse   of  the    former  chapter,    which 
seems  proper  and  necessary  ;  and  indeed  some 
copies  begin  this  chapter  with  it,  the  sense  will 
be,  O  thou  Father  of  my  life,  and  ruler  of  every 
part  of  it ;  or,  as  some  copies  have  it,  which  is 
still  more  lofty,  O  thou  Father  of  all  that  have 
life,  of  all  living,  cVxTJic  ^nh,  give  me  not  up  to 
the  indiscretion  of  my  own  lips,  permit  me  not 
to  be  carried  away  by  their  rashness  and  volubi- 
lity of  talking,  so  as  that  ibey  should  prove  the 
occasion  of  my  falling ;  and  so  Bossuet,  "  Ne 
me  derelinquas  in  consilio  lingua:  S*-  labiorum." 
The  generality  of  interpreters  suppase  sinners, 
or  fools,  or  adversaries,  or  some  worthless  and 
dangerous  persons  to  be  understood,  to  the  mis- 
chief of  whose  counsels  the  wise  man  here  prays 
not  to   be   abandoned  :    but  the  former   sense 
seems  preferable.     If  we  consider  well  that  So- 
lomon says,  "  Life  and  death  are  in  the  power 
t>f  the  tongue  ;"  that  St  James  calls  it  a  Jire,  a 
■mrld  of  uiiquitif,  ch.  iii.  6.  we  shall  not  won- 


dar  that  the  wise  mart  here  asks  of  God  the 
guidance  of  his  Spirit,  to  keep  him  from  thit 
evil,  that  he  would  watch  over  him  to  prevent 
any  intempevate  sallies  of  his  tongue,  or  the 
multiplying  transgressions  by  a  habit  of  evil 
speaking,  or  speaking  too  much. 

Ver.  2.  IVho  will  set  scourges  over  mt)  i/ioushts, 
and  the  discipline  of  wisdom  over  mine  heailf'  that 
thetf  spare  me  not  fur  mine  ii^ivranccs,  arid  it 
pass  not  bif  mtf  .?/«*.]  The  variety  of  readings  of 
this  place  shew  it  to  be  corrupt  ;  our  version  of 
it  is  obscure,  to  say  no  worse  of  it.  As  the  wise 
man  before  begs  of  God  a  bridle  for  his  tongue, 
he  here  asks  the  like  for  his  thoughts  and  heiirt, 
that  they  may  not  wander,  nor  betray  him  into 
wickedness,  that  God  would  enlighten  his  mind, 
and  purify  his  heart  by  his  preventing  grace  ; 
that  he  would  keep  him  in  his  duty  by  proper 
correction,  and  that  his  conscience  may  be  such 
a  faithful  monitor,  as  truly  to  represent  to  him 
his  state  and  condition,  and  set  before  him  his 
sins  in  so  full  a  light  and  proportion,  as  t©  fill 
him  with  sincere  compunction  of  spirit,  and  en- 
gage him  to  condemn  himself  without  partiality 
or  unwillingness;  lest  God  should  enter  into 
judgment  with  him,  and  spare  him  not  for  his- 
sins.  By  ignorances  we  are  here  to  understand 
sins,  and  so  the  Oriental  versions  take  it  here, 
and  in  the  following  verse  ;  and  thus  iyvinua.  is 
used  often  by  the  Hellenists.  See  Judith  v.  20. 
Numb.  xii.  11.  i  Esd.  viii.  77. 

Ver.  3.  Lest  mine  ignorances  increase,  and  my 
sins  abound  to  mi/  destruction,  and  I  fullbefure  mine 
adversaries,  and  mine  enemies  rejoice  over  me, 
xchose  hope  is  fur  from  thj  mercij.^  i.  e.  Lest  the> 
abuse  of  speech  should  make  me  fall  into  sin 
frequently,  and  my  sins  should  draw  upon  me 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  he  should  deliver  me 
over  into  the  will  of  mine  enemies.  There  is  a 
tincture  of  Judaism,  says  Calmet,  in  this  reason  ; 
for  we  ought  to  avoid  sin,  not  because  it  is  at- 
tended with  punishment,  but  because  it  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God.  But  though  conscience,  aqd 
the  sincere  love  of  God,  are,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, more  noble  and  disinterested  motives,  yet 
the  wise  man  may  be  thought  to  speak  here 
aVOfdjTOTaSuc,  as  the  reasons  which  act  upon  our 
hopes  and  fears  make  the  liveliest  impressions, 
and  affect  the  mind  most  powerfully.  The  lat- 
ter part,  "  whose  hope  is  far  from  thy  mercy," 
is  not  in  the  Vat.  nor  Vulg.  and  has  indeed  a 
strong  tincture  of  Jewish  prejudice  in  it,  for 
they  were  a  nation  full  of  spiritual  presumption, 
and  looked  upon  all  others  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt,   imagining  themselves  to  be  the  only 
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righteous  and  accepted,  and  that  salvation  be- 
Jonged  10  them  only  ;  that,  as  God  had  shewed 
a  particular  l^indness  to  tliem,  in  chusjng  them 
for  his  people,  he  would  never  reject  them  :  all 
other  nations  they  supposed  were  disregarded 
by  him,  and  had  no  ground  to  hope  i'or  his  fa- 
vour and  mercy.     See  VVisd.  x.  15.  six.  ■2,2. 

Ver.  4.   Give  me  not  a  proud  iouk,  but  turn 
awuif  from  tliif  sercant  alwaifs  a  hau^litij  m>nd.\ 

oLTTo^yKioy .  The  first  seems  to  be  a  metaphor,  taken 
from  navigation,  ships  are  said  /AUiu^ilt^r^ai,  or  in 
/ui'iiu^oj  tirai,  when  they  are  lifted  up,  or  carried 
on  high  by  winds  and  waves.  Here  it  means 
pride,  or  the  resembling  those  that  are  so  lifted 
up.  It  is  so  used,  Luke  xii.  29.  fiii  juiliufi'ltir^t, 
which  the  Vulg.  weil  renders,  "  Nolite  in  sub- 
lime tolli."  TiyoLtlrnvf  ^vx,>i  means  a  conceited 
boldness,  an  affected  self-sufficiency,  whereby 
men  dare  to  brave  and  defy  even  heaven  itself, 
such  as  was  that  of  the  old  giants,  who  were 
swept  away  for  their  insolence  and  presumption. 
It  is  quite  necessary  to  translate  here  with  the 
margin,  giaui-iikeminrf,  instead  of  /iui'i(Jit//, 
for  the  better  understanding  what  follows ;  for 
what  the  wise  man  prays  against  in  these  verses, 
was  the  very  temper  of  the  Cyclops,  Polphe- 
mus.     See  Horn.  Odyss.  L.  ix. 

0!)  tS  KvtcXiiTrtf  A(«5  aiyiixM  »^sy»P«», 

But  his  picture,  as  Euripides  has  drawn  it,  is 
much  closer  to  the  passage  before  us,  for  he 
paints  him  priding  in  his  brutal  appetites,  pro- 
claiming his  belly  to  be  the  only,  or  the  great- 
est god,  to  whom,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  the 
fruits  and  mcrease  of  the  earth  were  due  by  a 
title  so  sovereign,  that  neither  heaven  nor  earth 
could  withdraw,  or  dare  detain  them  :  an  over- 
grown monster  compounded  of  lust  and  glut- 
tony, those  sister  sins,  and  twins  of  hell.  In 
Cyclop. 

Ver.  8.  T/ie  sinner  shall  be  left  in  his  foolish- 
ness, both  the  evil  speaker,  and  the  proud  shall 
fad  tlierebij.']  i.  e.  The  sinner,  whether  he  in- 
dulges  himself  in  a  criminal  liberty  of  speaking 
provid  and  profane  things  against  God,  or  evil 
and  malicious  ones  against  his  neighbour,  shall 
be  taken  by  the  foolishness  of  his  lips, .  and  pu- 
nished for  transgressing  by  them.  Ka?a^«f  Gwlaj 
is  not  rightly  rendered  in  our  version  ;  the 
Vulg.  is  preferable,  "  In  vanitate  sua  appre- 
hendetur  pcccator."  And  thus  Calmct,  "  Le 
pecheur  sera  pris ;"  and  so  the  Syriac.  Some 
copies  prefix  ■aanlaa.  aujuxln;  to  the  seventh  verse, 
as  a  title  to  what  follows. 


Ver.  9.  AecM&tam  not  tk<i  nwuth  toinfiearmg, 
neither  use  thtjselfto  the  naming  of  the  Hahj  One^ 
God  is  called  the  Holy  One,  %<{{  it,o-^,:y,  in  se- 
veral places  of  Scripture.  See  Isai.  xxx.  12,  15. 
Ezek.  xxxix.  7.  The  prohibition  here  is  not 
to  swear  lightly  upon  frivolous  or  no  occasions, 
without  any  necessity,  reason,  or  authority  re- 
quiring it.  We  cannot  have  the  name  of  God 
too  often  in  our  mouths,  provided  it  be  with  re- 
spect and  reverence  ;  but  such  as  accustom 
themselves  to  swearing,  must  have  a  little  regard 
to,  or  fall  off  from  that  reverence  which  is  due 
to  that  adorable  name,  which  makes  angels  and 
devils  tremble.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulg, 
here  is  very  particular,  "  Nominatio  De  noLn 
sit  assidua  in  ore  tuo,  &  nominibus  Sanctorum 
non  admiscearis."  Referring  probably  to  the 
superstition  of  swearing  by  angels.  The  join- 
ing them  in  the  same  verse  with  God,  without 
any  authoriry,  and  the  tenderness  therein  di- 
rected to  be  shewn  to  their  names,  seems  artful, 
and  was  probably  inserted  to  procure  reverence 
to  the  saints  or  angels,  and  to  favour  some  latent 
design.  The  wise  man  well  illustrates  the  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  this  vice,  and  the  stains  it 
leaves  upon  the  soul  from  the  frequent  com- 
mission of  it,  by  the  instance  of  the  marks  upoil 
a  slave's  body,  who  is  often  beaten,  f^i7a^o^ivcc^ 
or  examined  by  torture  and  scourging  for  some 
crime  which  he  obstinately  persists  in.  And 
we  may  from  the  comparison,  without  violence, 
infer,  that  he  that  thus  aots  against  his  Master's 
will,  and  makes  light  of  his  sacred  name,  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes.  St  Austin's  observa- 
tion, if  rightly  taken,  is  very  just,  "  Ealsa  juratio 
exitiosa  est,  verajuratiopericulosaest,  nulla  juratio 
secura  est,"  i.  e.  no  swearing  is  secure  and  safe, 
a  false  oath  is  mischievous  and  destructive,  and 
even  a  true  one  is  attended  with  danger,  i.  e. 
when  it  is  used  frequently  and  inconsiderately, 
without  being  called,  or  compelled  to  it.  Such 
a  rash  forwardness  many  of  the  wiser  heathens 
thought  was  not  unpunished  by  the  gods.  It 
has  been  observed  by  the  learned,  that  swear- 
ing is  by  the  Hebrews  expressed  passively,  to 
be  sworn,  as  if  no  sw'earing  was  allowable,  but 
what  is  in  a  judicial  way,  and  when  authority 
requires  it. 

Ver.  II.  /I  man  that  useth  much  swearing 
shall  be  filled  with  iniquity,  and  the  plagtie  shall 
never  depart  from  his  house :  if  he  shall  offend, 
his  sin  shall  be  upon  him,  and  if  be  acknowledge 
not  his  sin,  he  maketh  a  double  offence,  and  if  he 
swear  in  vain,  he  shall  not  be  innocent,  but  his 
bouse  shall  be  full  of  calamities^     This  is  direct 
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tautology,  if  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  what 
the  words  seem  to  carry  in  them  in  our  version  ; 
but  by  considering  and  examining  well  the 
Greek,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  proper  dis- 
tinction. For  what  our  translators  render  in 
general  and  indeterminately,  offend,  is  eaV  •a-hn/j.- 
fu\yi(ni,  if  he  swear  any  rash  oath,  and  sin  inad- 
vertently, not  rightly  understanding  or  consi- 
dering the  thing  about  which  he  swears,  whe- 
ther it  was  in  his  power,  for  instance,  to  do  it, 
or  whether  he  could  lawfully  do  it,  he  shall 
then  be  guilty ;  and  thus  the  Syriac,  "  Si  per 
errorem  dejerat,  peccatum  ejus  inipsum  recidet," 
His  sin  shall  be  upon  him.  This  phrase  often 
occurs  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  see  ch.  v.  i. 
X.  17.  xvii.  16.  xix.  8.  XX.  17,  &c.  and  means, 
that  he  shall  be  punished  either  by  the  judges, 
if  he  is  convicted,  or  by  God,  if  he  escapes  the 
hands  of  justice.  It  follows,  lav  uTT^lh,  if  he 
acknowledge  not  his  sin,  which  would  be  better 
rendered,  if  through  forgetfulness  he  omits  to 
do  what  he  might  have  done,  and  swore  he 
would  actually  do,  he  is  guilty  of  a  double  fault. 
E(  S/axi(?c  u/jiozu,  means,  if  he  swears  tTrl  ii.tt\a.iw, 
Wt  fauAu,  to  vanity,  a  lie,  or  falsehood,  and  be 
guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of  perjury.  And  thus 
the  Oriental  version,  "  Qui  mentiens  jurat,  cul- 
.  pis  non  vacabit."  This  explication  is  confirmed 
in  part  by  the  reading  of  St  Cyprian,  "  Vir 
inultum  jurans  replebitur  iniquitate  ;  &-  si  vane 
juraverit,  non  justificabitur  ;  &-  si  frustra  jura- 
verit,  dupUciter  punietur."  Test.  L.  3.  cont.  Jud. 
Bossuet  makes  the  three  species  to  be,  i.  Swear- 
ing to  a  thing,  and  not  doing  it  afterwards, 
1.  Swearing  originally  with  an  evil  intention 
of  not  fulfilling  it.  3.  Light  and  common 
swearing.  Grotius  makes  them  to  be,  i.  Swear- 
ing, and  not  remembering  it ;  the  Hebrew  word 
being  capable  of  being  rendered  by  both  iyvnh 
and  ^KnjufjLiheiy.  2.  Remembering  the  oath,  and 
yet  being  careless  and  unconcerned  about  ful- 
filling it.  3.  Swearing  in  jest,  without  any  se- 
rious intention  of  making  it  good,  or  thinking 
to  escape  by  some  mental  equivocation,  like 
"  Juravi  lingua,  mentem  injuratam  teneo." 
That  God  is  the  avenger  of  all  such  as  have 
no  regard  to  tlie  solemnity  and  sacredness  of  an 
oath,  see  Deut.  xxviii.  59.  Zach.  ch.  v,  4. 
Herod.  L.  iii. 

Ver.  1  '2.  There  is  a  word  that  is  clothed  about 
with  death :  God  grant  that  it  be  not  found  in 
the  heritage  of  Jacob,  Jor  all  such  things  shall 
be  far  from  the  godly,  and  they  shall  noi  wallow 
in  their  sins,']  Tlie  crime  wliicli  tlie  wise  man 
does  not  mention  here,,  and  which  he  wishes 


may  not  be  found  in  the  heritage  of  Jacob, « I 
presume  is  blasphemy,  which  was  so  odious 
that  it  shocked  him  even  to  mention  it,  but  he 
has  distinguished  it  sufficiently  by  saying,  that 
it  was  clothed  about  with  deatii,  i.  e.  that  this 
sin  was  purished  with  death  among  the  Jews. 
For  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  blas- 
phemer was  ordered  to  be  stoned,  Lev.  xxiv. 
IG.  John  X.  31.  instantly  by  those  tliat  heard 
the  blasphemy,  without  any  formal  process  of 
law.  Others  understand  here  by  the  words, 
chthedv>:ith  death, such  discourses, astended  tose- 
duce  the  people  toapostasy  and  idolatry  ;  for  this 
crime  was  likewise  punished  with  death.  The 
Vulg.  renders,  "  Est  ct  alia  loqucla  contraria 
morti,"  from  a  copy  probably  which  had  aV7/T«- 
^aSiCMjurn,  and  not  a/li7ri^iCi^hyi/xirit,  wliicli  is  the 
better  reading,  and  toilowed  in  our  version. 
There  is  this  material  difference  between  blas- 
phemy and  common  swearing,  and  the  one  is 
so  far  contrary  to  the  other,  that  in  swearing 
the  name  of  God,  as  being  the  most  holy 
name,  is  made  use  of  to  give  some  weight  to 
the  words,  by  the  authority  which  it  carries 
with  it ;  but  blasphemy  attacks  the  dreadful 
Majesty  of  God,  and  the  impious  wretch  only 
makes  use  of  his  adorable  name,  to  revile  and 
abuse  it.  This  crime  was  anciently  had  in 
such  detestation,  that  as  Mess,  of  Port  Royal 
observe,  even  Job's, wife  said  to  him,  according 
to  the  original,  OTlSj*  113,  bless  God  ;  though 
she  meant  to  persuade  him  to  curse  him.  she 
durst  not  mention  the  thing,  even  though  it  was 
what  she  intended. 

Ver.  13.  Use  not  ihi/  mouth  to  intemperate 
sieearing,  Jor  therein  is  the  word  of  sin.']  Our 
version  seems  to  have  followed  a  copy  which 
had  uKoKMia.  e^^Kv,  but  the  reading  in  all  others 
is  aTTailivaiav  iavfi.  As  the  One  or  other  reading 
is  followed,  this  verse  will  either  end  or  begin 
a  subject,  liossuet  understands  this  place  as 
distinct  from  what  went  before,  viz.  swearing 
and  blasj)hemy,  and  explains  it  of  calumny 
and  opprobrious  words,  which  seems  confirm- 
ed by  the  Vulgate,,  and  from  Lev.  xix.  where 
after  the  prohibition  against  swearing,  ver.  15. 
it  follows,  "  rhou  shalt  not  go  about  as  a  tale- 
bearer, among  thy  people  ;"  and  some  other  in- 
stances of  calunuiy  aie  mentioned,  so  that  the 
rendering  here  piobably  should  be,  use  not  tJiy 
mouth  to  mtemperate  reproach  or  rudeness^ 
a.7railvj(ria  a<ruj>«,  for  SO  it  should  be  read.  See  ver. 
i  j.  where  tiie  same  verb  is  vvitli  a  dative  case 
Jnd/sc/piinuice  lucjueliv,  Vulg.  and  so  the  Port 
lloyal  Comment  takes  it.    Grotius  understands 
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the  passage,  of  obscene  talk  ;  that  as  aVa/Stuin'ot 
is  a  general  term  for  every  thing  that  offends 
against  decorum,  so  the  addition  of  aVufiic,  which 
is  equivalent  fiiwfo^y  or  axaOaf'?"?  confines  it  to 
indecency  in  talk.  However  this  be  understood, 
whether  of  lying,  swearing,  filthy  communi- 
cation, or  slander,  in  all  which  is  xoyoc  i^uafioa, 
which  is  a  Hebraism,  and  signifies  the  sin  it- 
self, it  is  certain  that  a  person  so  accustomed, 
is  with  great  difficulty  reformed,  according  to 
the  observation,  ver.  15.  for  by  custom  men 
become  so  wedded  to  their  favourite  vices,  that 
they  will  not  be  persuaded  that  they  tend  to 
their  destruction. 

^'er.  1 4'.  Remeinler  thij  father  and  ih/  moth- 
er, xshen  tlwu  sit  lest  among  great  me7i.'\  dyafiKrcy 
)S>  ^iT/raVaK  (rjyi%(itjei(  ;  for  thou  sittest  amongst 
great  people.  And  thus  the  Vulg.  "  In  medio 
cnim  niagnatorum  consistis  ;"  intimating  per- 
liaps,  that  father  and  mother  are  to  be  reve- 
renced as  such,  whose  instructions  are  to  be  re* 
membered,  Prov.  i.  8.  vi.  20.  of  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  tongue  may  well  be  supposed 
one.  "ij  signifies  either J^r,  or  re;/ie«  ,•  our  ver- 
sion follows  the  latter,  and  so  does  Casteliio. 
According  to  Bossuet,  the  sense  is,  Remember 
thy  father  and  mother,  and  speak,  no  evil  of 
them,  for  thou  wilt  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
inent  ;  following  the  Vulg.  Latin  too  closely 
and  securely,  he  seems  to  have  understood  con- 
sistisy  of  a  consistory  court,  which  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  Some  suppose  the  persons  here 
counselled  to  be  of  low  degree,  and  that  the 
advice  is,  Remember  thine  own  original,  when 
thou  art  with  great  men,  affect  not  to  be  their 
equal,  nor  put  thyself  upon  the  level  with  them. 
Or  if  with  some  copies  we  read  sunlfivren;,  the 
sense  may  then  be,  Remember  who  thou  art, 
and  whence  thou  sprangest,  and  know  what 
belongeth  to  thee,  and  how  to  behave  thyself 
always,  for  thou  wilt,  or  may  est  at  one  time 
or  other  have  occasion  to  be  among  great  per^ 
sons.  According  to  Grotius,  the  sense  of  the 
whole  verse  is.  Remember  thy  father  and  mo- 
ther with  respect  and  reverence  ;  though  thou 
be  admitted  to,  and  intimate  with  great  per- 
sons, and  be  thyself  also  in  a  high  station  ;  do 
not  thou,  in  thy  dignity  and  elevation,  forget 
them,  or  speak  of  them,,  as  though  thou  wert 
ashamed  of  them,  and  wish  tiiat  thou  wert 
born  of  other  parents,  and  curse  the  place  of 
thy  nativity,  and  by  such  a  behaviour  or  usage 
r'j  iii7//.a  (TV  he  reckoned  a  fool,  or  a  madman. 
^  bihrt7ei(  fi  /ni  iyifnhnc'  a  is  often  used  for  on,  and 
so  it  is  to  be  taken  here,  it  is  the  same  as  .^i- 


xwftf  /ui  yifyi^^viti,  which  way  of  expressing  it  by 
the  infinitive,  is  more  usual  and  clear.  The 
Vulgate  so  renders,  "  Maluisses  non  nasci  :" 
The  Syr.  understands  «'  in  the  sense  of  Utinam, 
"  Et  dicas,  utinam  creatus  non  fuissem."  And 
so  indeed  it  is  sometimes  taken,  as  in  Homer, 

E(  y>  ifui  riartu  j  9-iw  ivrntfiir  35-«j«<««».      OdySS.  y. 

And  that  of  Virgil, 

Si  nunc  se  nobis  ill*  aureus  arbcre  ramus, 
Ostendat  nemore  in  tanto.  &Ci.  vi. 

Ver.  16.  Two  sorts  of  men  multiplij  sin,  and  a 
third  xoill  bring  zorath.']  Many  instances  of  the 
like  manner  of  expression  are  to  be  found  in  this 
book,  see  ch.  xxv.  i,  2,  7.  It  is  a  way  of 
speaking  common  even  to  scripture  to  use  a  de- 
finite common  number  for  an  indefiriite  one. 
See  Prov.  xxx.  15,  18,  21,  24,  29.  Isai.  xix.- 
15.  The  Hebrews  use  it  in  comparing  different 
things  together.  But  it  may  be  more  material 
to  enquire  what  particular  persons  are  heie  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  are  the  three  ?  IJossuet 
makes  them  to  be  the  swearer,  caluraniatori 
and  lustful  person.  Calmet  and  Mess,  of  Port 
Royal,  to  be  the  hot  or  passionate  person,  the 
fornicator,  and  the  adulterer.  But  some  by 
^^X^  S^ef/">i  understand  the  ambitious  or  covet- 
ous, as  Vatablus  in  particular,  but  the  context 
seems  rather  to  determine  it  to  the  lustful  per^* 
son.  As  what  went  before  regarded  the  vices 
of  the  tongue,  so  what  follows  respects  those  of 
the  flesh. 

Ibid.  A  fornicator  in  the  bodij  of  his  flesh, 
zvill  never  cease  till  he  hath  kindled  a  fire.']  The 
Vulg.  renders.  Homo  nequam  in  ore  carnis  suce, 
following  a  corrupt  copy,  which  ha^jis^oviifo;  in- 
stead of  crsjinjf,  and  ro'^ali  instead  of  (r'Jijjiolli.  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  the  words  h  trafiaji  (Ta^>co^ 
MTV,  to  be  transposed;  and  if  I  might  attempt 
an  alteration  without  the  authority  of  MSS, 
would  place  the  words  thus,  av^iuTo;  Wpuf  «'  ^w 

■Erai/rt/a/,  tut  ar  iv  aufiLOLlt  <rafx.i(  au-m  ex)cat^7>)  sru^,  i.  e. 

a  fornicator  will  not  cease  from  sinning,  till  he 
has  kindled,  a  fire  in  the  body  of  his  flesh; 
which  seems  confirmed  from  Prov.  v.  11.  "  Re- 
move thy  way  far  from  her,  (the  strange  wo- 
man) and  come  not  nigh  the  door  of  her  house, 
lest  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and 
thy  body,  adfun:  au/uajoc  av,  the  flesh  of  thy 
body,  is  consumed/'  Calmet  too  countenan- 
ces this  conjecture,  "  CeUii  qui  sc  livrc  a 
cette  passion  brutale,  ne  s'en  tirera  pa=i,  cju'il 
n'ait  allume  dans  son  corps  un  feu  qui  le  coiir 
sumera,"  In  loc.  And  by  this  bodily  punislv 
ment  they  receive  in  themselves,  h  iavVf,  tljat 
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recompence  of  their  enior  wliieh  was  meet. 
(Sec  Job  xxxi.  1'2.)  as  St  Paul  speaks  of  ano- 
ther species  of  detilers  of  the  flesh.  And  \\t- 
deed  some  of.  the  fathers  understand  here  by 
the  "  fornicator  in  the  body  of  i)is  flesh,"  an 
"  abuser  of  himself  with  mankind,"  dfjaox.oirKd 
who  dishonours  Jiis  body  by  unnatural  lusts. 

Vcr.  17.  /I//  iread  is  sweal  io  a  ic/iure-master, 
he  will  not  leave  off  till  lie  die."]  i.e.  He  wiil 
not  only  jfo  on  sinning  in  the- like  iibr<Vmous 
manner  till  he  die,  for  eirjoy^nent  rather  pro- 
vokes than  extinguishes  his  lire,  adding  fresh 
combustible  matter  as  it  were  to  his  passions, 
but  lust  shall  be  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and 
hasten  it.  Solomon  has  the  same  comparison 
upon  the  occasion,  "  Stolen  wateis  are  sweet, 
a(id  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant,  but  he 
Jinoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  tlher-e,  and  that 
her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell."  The 
Greek  is  much  stjonger,  and  concludes  with  a 
fine    ))iecit  of  instruction  :   h  ll  «x  cJltv  ot<  ynfiyei; 

"incf'  «evTi|  oXi'viltu,  >^  art  tr'neco^tt  uiu  rvtctUx-  aXliii  aTrvTiavfey^ 
wnyilj  aXb.il^iUi  ftti  zritjff  ttx  ■s»)<Mi  ^nr^f  Xi"">  "■J**"'^?  J  "''i  t^t 

^uii,  Prov.  ix.  1 8. 

Ver.  18.  A  man  that  hreaketh  wedlock,  say- 
ing. Who  seeth  me  ?  I  am  compassed  about  xmth 
dartcness,  the  walls  cover  me,  ichat  need  I  to  fear  ! 
■ihe  Most  High  will  not  remember  mi/  sins. 1  cird^urrcc 
•sra^xQahot  x-ja  tH;  xhi'rt^t  avTv,  i.  e.  Literally,  the 
m^n  that  violates  the  faith  of  the  marriage-bed, 
and  passes  from  his  own  to  that  of  another's. 
The  V^ulgate  adds,  Contemnens'  animam  sttam, 
which  may  mean,  that  by  such  a  loose  beha- 
'viour,  he  exposes  himself  to  all  the  consequences 
of  adultery,  to  disgrace,  and  the  loss  of  his 
own  honour,  to  the  resentment  of  the  injured 
party,  and  to  death  itself,  which  among  the 
Hebrews  was  the  punishment  of  this  crime. 
Lev.' XX.  10.  What  the  wise  man  here  ob- 
serves of  tiie  adulterer,  that  he  comforts,  or  ra- 
ther deceives  himself  with  groundless  reasons, 
and  fruitless  pretences,  to  lull  his  conscience, 
is  very  just  and  true  of  sinners  in  general,  see 
chap.  xvi.  17.  After  a  course  of  wickedness 
they  take  up,  and  entertain  a  set  of  new  prin- 
ciples, apply  their  minds,  and  often  force  them 
to  believe  a  lie,  and  begin  to  argue  with  them- 
selves in  the  following,  or  some  such  like  man- 
ner, opportunity  invites,  the  object  is  alluring, 
no  eye  seeth  me,  1  shall  go  undiscovered,  or 
however  unpunished, — the  men  of  taste,  and 
ray  betters,  scruple  not  to  commit  it,  what 
need  I  be  so  severe  and  mortified  in  my  liti?. 


as  to  deny  myself  tlie  gratification  of  my  pas- 
sions,— tills  sin  is  necessary,  and  constitutional 
to  me,  and  1  cannot  avoid  it  ; — it  is  C[ue.stiona- 
ble  whether  it  be  a  sin, — or  one  of  so  deep  a 
dye  as  is  pretended — and  flesh  and  blood  is 
always  present  witJi  me,  and  1  cannot  shake  it 
off. — There  have  been  good  men,  as  they  have 
been  retkoncd,  who  have  justified  the  practice 
by  their  example  ; — the  bulk  of  mankind  allow 
such  actions,  and  declare  them  easily  pardona- 
ble, and  reconcileable  with  the  hopes  of  hea- 
ven ; — the  Scriptures  are  not  rigiitiy  luiderstood 
in  their  pretended  condenmalions. — 'When  I 
am  old,  this  sin  will  leave  mc,  it  is  my  infirmi- 
ty, and  God  is  very  pitiful  to  the  iniinnities  of 
mankind.  Thus  sinners  j)lease  themselves  with 
such  false  reasoning;  tiiey  resolve  to  act  the 
crime,  and  seek  extuses  for  it  afterwards,  and 
if  happily  they  can  find  out  a  fig  leaf,  or  some 
cover  for  their  eyes  that  tiiey  may  not  see  their 
own  nakedness  and  deformity,  they  fortify 
themselves  in  their  error,  and  hug  the  pleasing- 
delusion. 

Ver.  19.  Such  a  man  onltj  Jimreik  the  eijes  of 
men,  and  knowelh  not  thr/t  the  eyes  of  the  L/rrd 
are  ten  thousand  times  brighter  than  the  sun,  be- 
holding all  the  wai/s  of  men.'\  it  is  an  instance  of 
great  blindness  and  folly  to  be  afraid  of  the 
eyes  of  men,  to  dread  their  sentence,  to  avoid 
their  presence  and  sight,  and  to  flee  to  obscu- 
rity and  darkness,  and  at  the  sjime  time  not  to 
fear  or  regard  the  eyes  of  God,  before  whom  all 
things  are  naked  and  open,  and  darkness  is  of 
no  signiticancy  ;  according  to  that  fine  senti- 
ment of  the  Psalmist,  "  If  I  say,  Peradventure 
tlie  darkness  shall  cover  me,  then  shall  my  niwht 
■be  turned  into  day ;  for  the  darkness  is  no 
darkness  with  thee,  but  the  night  is  as  clear  as 
the  day  ;  the  darkness  and  light  to  thee  are 
both  alike,"  Psal.  cxxxix.  10,  11.  Solomon 
argues  in  the  like  manner  upon  a  parallel  oc- 
casion. "  And  why  wilt  thou,  my  son,  be 
ravished  with  a  strange  woman,  and  embrace 
the  bosom  of  a  stranger  ?  Pur  the  ways  of  nian 
are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pon- 
dereth  all  his  goings."  Prov.  v.  '20,  21.  Some 
of  the  ancient  poets  have  complimented  the 
sun  so  far  as  to  say,  mhioc  e;  is-drT  t<pof»,  ^  taa.t'i 
iTTXKw,  but  how  far  is  this  exceeded  by  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  our  author's  expres- 
sion ;  and  how  is  the  idea  of  the  omniscience  of 
God  enlarged,  when  he  says  of  him,  that  Jiis 
eye  is  ten  thousand  times  brighter  than  the 
sun,  which  is  only  a  faint  resemblance  of  liis 
perfections.     St  Austin  exceeds  himself  in  de- 
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of  this  attribute,  or  rather  God's  im-    ments  exercised  ufam. sinners,  shall  confess  the 
"  Qui  ubiijue  pv^sens  cs,  &  inveniri    evil  and  mischief  of  sin,  and  shall  take  warning 

that  the. fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  most  honoura- 


script!  on 
inensity 


vix  potes  ;  qui  tencs  omnia,  imples  omnia,  cir-    by  their  fate  and  example  ;   they  .hall  confess, 

c«mplect;-is  omnia,  superexcellis  omnia  sus-    that  the. fear  o     the  Lord  ,s  the  most  honoum- 

'         •    •■     ■     -       '      •  ble  service,  and  the  keepmg  of  his  command- 


imes  omnia.  "     Jn  Spec.  c.  iv  r.        1        •      o 

Ver.  ^20.  He  knei  all  thhigs,  e'er  ever  the!/    ments  the  source  of  true  happiness 


And  thus 


membercd  by  him  now  they 
are  in  their  perfection  and  glory,  ^tV  to  ^vmKw- 
^ttu.  This  seems  an  answer  to  the  false  rea- 
soning of  the  adulterer,  ver.  18.  Dr  Grabe 
with  great  judgment  puts  this- verse  in  a  pa- 
renthesis, which  makes  the  connection  clear- 
er. 

Ver.  21.  This  man  shall  be  punished  m  the 
streets  of  the  citi/.^  The  adulterer  thinks  to  es- 
cape God'.s  all-seeing  eye  ;  he  skulks  in,  and 
loves  the  darkness,  because  his  deeds  are  evil  ; 
but  God's  justice  will  drag  him  forth  into  open 
day-light,  and  not  iniffer  his  crime  to  go  un- 
discovered, or  unpunished.     And  because  he 


the  Oriental  versions,  we  take  it  in  a  more  ge- 
neral  sense,  that  all  mankind,  and  especially 
such  as  have  happily  escaped  from  some  com- 
mon and  wasting  calamity,  must  confess,  tliat 
the  fear  of  tlie,  I^ord  is  the  best  safeguard  and 
security,  the  reflection  is  equally  beautiful  ; 
what  follows  in  the  next  verse  is  omitted  in 
some  Greek,  copies,  and  in  the  Arab,  and  Syr. 

CHAP.     XXIV. 
TVyTOST  of  the  commentators  agree  in  interpret- 
ing   the  chapter  of  the  Logos  personally,. 
though  it  will  be  difficult,  if  we  pursue  this  ap- 
plication quite  through,  to  make  all  the  parti- 
thought  so  meanly  of  his  infinite  knowledge,  as    ^ui^rs  in  the  description  suit  with  the  Logos,  in 
to  entertain  hopes  to  deceive  him,  and  of  the    ^]i  j^j  characters  and  relations,  though  here  and 
peifection  of  his  nature,  that  he  could  wink  at    there  a  verse  may  seem  to  favour  and  counte- 
such  a  crime,  his  punishment  shall  be  in  the    nance  it.     Some  few  understand  it  of  wisdom 
roost  exemplary  manner,  he  shall  be  stoned  in    derivatively,  as  displayed  in  God's  works  at  the 
the  public  streets,  as  the  nature  of  his  offence    creation.     Calmet  says,  that  the  wise  man  here 
required.  Lev.  xx.  10.     And  thus  the  Arabic    oppose*  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,    or  the 
"  In  iisdem  rebus  propter  quas  homo  non  pu-    study,  knowledge,  and  practice  of  the  Jewish 
tet  se  puniendum  neque  condemnandum,  pro    lavv  to  the  pagan  learning,  and  gives  the  prefer- 
his  in  quibus  deprehensus  fuerit,  diffamabitur    gnce   to   the   former,  as  more  ancient,  exalted, 
in  plateis  urbis."     In  like  manner  the  adulte-    and  noble  than  the  Greek   philosophy,  or  any 
ress,  which  departs  from  her  conjugal   faith,    branch  of  profane  science  :  that  God  communi- 
sliall  be  cither  stoned,  John  viii.  4.  or  burnt,  as    cated  wisdum,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  law  more 
•ludah  determined  in  the  case  of  Tamar,  Geu.    particularly  to  Moses  their  great  lawgiver,  and 
xxxviii.  24.     In  the  following  verses  the  wise    afterwards    to   David,    Solomon,    the  prophets, 
man  enlarges  upon   the  crime  of  the  woman,    £vc.   that  this  favour  was  not  vouchsafed  to  all- 
and  shews  how  the  guilt  of  it  is  inflamed  by    people  indifferently,  but  he  chose  Jacob  for  his 
the  consequence  attending  it,    especially   the    heritage,  and  Jerusalem  for  her  habitation ;  that 
bringing  iu  a  spurious  issue  to  inherit,  which    its  temples  was  her  palace,  its  ark  her  throne, 
hov/ever  shall  not  prosper,  nor  continue  long  ;    from   whence   were  issued  out  her  laws,  ordi. 
"  for  the  children  of  adulterers  shall  not  come    nances,  and  statutes.     And  no  wonder  that  this 
to  their  perfection,  and  the  seetl  of  an  unrigh-    vrriter,    who  has  on  many  occasions  shewn'  a 
teous  bed  shall  be  rooted  out,"  Wisd.  ch.  iii.    tincture  of  Jewish  prejudice,  should  be  strongly 
1().  instead  of  "  beinj;  brought  out  into  the    attached  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  say  very  ex- 
cellent things  in  commendation  of  it,  by  repre- 
senting the  law  like  a  true  schoolmaster  (as  St 
Paul  calls  it  on  another  occasion)  preferring  his 
own  learning  and  wisdom  to  that  of  all  others. 
However  Christians   may  now  look   upon    the 
there  is  nollung  better  than  the  fear  oj  the  Lord.'^    law,   as   beggarly   elements,    in   comparison   of 
Hit  posterity,  or  those  that  come  after  seeing    the  light  of  the  gospel,  yet  every  zealous  dis- 
God's  judgments,  or  the  exemplary  punish-    ciple  of  Moses  was  big  with  thepraisesof.it,. 


instead  of  "  being  brought  out  into  the 
congrcHjation,"  ver.  24.  The  Oriental  versions 
have,  "  hujusmodi  cjiciatur  ab  ecclesia."  And 
the  law  determines  in  like  manner  with  re- 
spect to  bastaid  children,  Deut.  xxiii.  2. 

\  er.  27.  y^tid  theij  that  remain  shall  hnoxs  that 
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and  gloried  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  chief 
book  of  wisdom  in  the  world.  If  this  chapter 
is  an  imitation  of  Prov.  viii.  or  Wisd.  vii.  or  of 
both,  as  some  would  have  it,  and  ita  intent  to 
shew  the  eternity,  excellence,  power,  use,  and 
desirableness  of  wisdom,  it  is  so  far  in  a  new 
dress,  as  to  differ  in  circumstances,  and  is  not 
applicable  altogether  in  the  same  way  that  those 
other  descriptions  are.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
I  do  not  exclude  any  application  that  can  be 
fairly  made  of  this  chapter  to  the  Logos  under 
any  characters  and  relations,  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  this  writer,  and  which 
the  Jews  at  that  time  may  be  supposed  to  have 
understood,  or  to  have  had  any  probable  notions 
of,  yet  I  must  own,  though  it  be  a  quite  novel 
exposition,  that  there  is  a  strong  appearance 
that  the  principal  thing  represented  in  this  chap- 
ter, under  the  personage -and  character  of  wis- 
dom, is  God's  covenant  with  the  Israelites,  or 
the  law  of  Moses.  And  though  some  things  in 
the  progress  of  the  description  are  justly  enough 
applicable  to  the  Son,  as  angel  of  the  covenant, 
and  to  the  spirit,  as  dictator  of  it,  yet  the  fixed 
object  of  the  author  seems  to  be  the  law,  or  co- 
venant itself. 

The  reasons  inducing  me  to  think  so  are 
these : 

1.  The  wisdom  here  extolled  is  confined  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  its  proper  inheritance  ;  as 
taking  up  its  rest  with  them  ;  and  with  them 
tilone,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
Ter.  I,  2,  8,  10,  II,  12. 

2.  The  author  seems  to  say  as  much  himself, 
at  the  end  of  wisdom's  encomium,  at  ver.  23. 
which  is  a  key  to  the  whole,  in  my  judgment. 
All  these  things,  says  he,  are  the  book  of  the 
covenant,  even  the  law  which  Moses  command- 
ed, Stc.  And  when  he  adds  immediately, 
"  faint  not  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  &c."  ver. 
24.  he  seems  only  to  paraphrase  on  the  words 
pm,  or  sometimes  ptnrOI  wn  which  were  com- 
monly put  at  the  end  or  foot  of  the  copies  of 
the  law  by  the  Jewish  transcribers  of  it,  and 
likewise  are  in  all  the  printed  editions. 

3.  All  the  other  versions  concur  to  this  inter- 
pretation, "  Haec  omnia  liber  vitce,  &-c.  Vulg. 
Res  istae  omnes  scriptae  sunt  in  libro  Testamen- 
ti  dei,  lege  scilicet,  quam  prtecepit  nobis  Moses 
haereditariam.  See.  Arab,  hcec  omnia  in  libro 
foederis  domini  scripta  sunt.  Lex  quam  prtc- 
cepit  Moses — plena  quasi  flumen  phison  sapien- 
tia,"  &c.  Syr.  Now  how  are  these  passages  to 
be  understood  otherwise  than  that  the  books  of 
Moses,  the  irr\V\  niD,  or  the  Pentateuch,  is,  or 


contains  the  whole  of  the  wisdom  extolled  in 
the  foregoing  description?  this  23d  vei-se,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  just  such  another  explication 
of  tlie  foregoing  prosopopoeia,  as  that  of  St 
Paul,  in  Gal.  iv.  24.  who,  after  representing 
the  different  states  of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  resolves 

the  allegory  thus,  Aura;  ya  ^c-ir   a!    luo   hx^Kicai  ;   or 

that,  Rom.  vii.  9.  which  is  a  key  likewise  to 
the  difficulties  of  that  chapter. 

So  that  as  vii.  Sap.  Sol.  wisdom  is  described 
as  essential  in  God,  and  derivative  in  mankind 
in  general,  she  is  here  described,  as  essential  in- 
deed in  him  ;  but  derivative  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner by  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  as 
their  proper  inheritance,  or  possession. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  it  will  be  easier 
to  point  out  how  the  whole  description  lies  in 
this  view  of  its  principal  drift.  But  I  would 
first  observe  that  I  prefer  the  title  Ssf/ac  Ama-zf, 
to  the  other,  Aiynn;  2(i<p/af,  because  he  introduces 
her  as  her  own  encomiast. 

Ver.  I.  Wisdom  shall  praise  herself ."]  This  she 
properly  doth,  in  a  written  law,  by  which  the 
spirit  of  God  reveals  his  will,  or  his  knowledge 
to  man. 

Herself,  •J.!;^'^^'  «'''•>!<■.  May  not  this  be  under- 
stood of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  distinguished 
from  the  letter,  or  body  of  it  ?  much  hath  been 
said  of  its  spiritual  sense,  in  which  indeed  its 
true  wisdom  lay. 

And  shall  glorif  in  the  midst  of  her  people. '\ 
What  people  could  a  Jewish  writer  suppose  the 
peculium  of  wisdom,  but  those  of  his  own  na- 
tion ?  the  law  indeed  could  glory  no  where  else 
but  among  them  :  but  wisdom,  in  any  other 
construction  of  it,  might  glory  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  among  them. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  congregation  of  the  Most  High 
shall  she  open  her  mouth.']  By  Moses,  being  read 
in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  day  ;  or,  if  we 
understand  ecclesia,  or  concilium,  of  larger  and 
more  solemn  assemblies  at  Jerusalem,  the  place 
may  still  be  well  interpreted  of  the  law  re?d, 
and  expounded  in  them.  See  Deut.  xxxi.  10,  11. 
"  And  triumph  before  his  power,"  ua^7«  Iwduiui; 
a-jTv,  Syr.  "  In  medio  exercitum  ejus,"  his  hosts, 
i.  e.  Congregation  of  Israelites,  "  Ab  omnibus 
amicis  ejus,"  Arab. 

The  Vulgate  indeed  liath  it,  "  In  conspectu 
virtutis  ejus."  But  then  this  in  immediately  ex- 
plained into  the  same  sense  the  other  versions 
give,  viz.  "  In  medio  populi  exaltabitur. 
In  plenitudine  sancta  adniirabitur,  St  in  mul- 
titudine  electoruni  habebit  laudem,"  &c. 
It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Ty  Rohur, 
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wmfiiK,  doth  also  signify  (taken  without  points.) 
con^regarie,  cotre ;  and  after  all  why  may  not 
rjj  signify  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  called  other- 
wise, the  ark  of  his  strength?  Psal.  cxxxii.  8. 
and  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  without  doubt  the  law 
never  triumphed  so  conspicuously,  as  in  liie 
presence  of  the  ark  at  the  passage  over  Jor- 
dan, the  siege  of  Jericho,  and  on  other 
occasions,  whence  it  might  be  called  TiJJ  fllN 
the  ark  of  his  strength  ;  or  on  more  ordina- 
ry occasions,  at  the  great  assemblies  at  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  when  all  the  congrega- 
tions appeared  before  the  Lord. 

Ver.  3.  /  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  most 
high.~\  'J  his,  though  generally  understood  of  rhe 
almighty  fiat,  (see  Bishop  Bull's  Defens.  Jid. 
Nic.  c.  9.)  yet  it  is  also  true  of  the  Logos,  or  an- 
gel of  the  covenant,  who,  as  the  Vulg.  adds,  was 
"  Primogenitus  ante  omnem  creaturam."  True 
of  the  holy  spirit,  and  with  great  propriety  from 
his  being  llrtvca,  but  most  literally  true  of  the 
law  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  God  spake  these 
words  and  said.  And  indeed  all  the  law  was 
delivered  to  Moses  oraily,  '*  cjod  spake  to  him 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend," 
Exod.  xxxiii.  9,   10,  11.  and  elsewhere. 

Ibid.  And  covered  the  earth  xcilh  a  cloud.']  viz. 
When  God  uttered  the  law,  either  at  Mount 
Sinai,  which  was  covered  with  thick  clouds  and 
darkness  for  forty  days  together,  while  the  law 
was  delivering  to  Moses,  or  afterwards  to  Moses 
from  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  from  whence  God 
always  spake  to  him, 

Ver.  4.  /  d.Eelt  in  high  places,  and  mif  throne 
(was,  may  as  well  be  supplied  as  is  J  in  the 
cloudij  jnllar.'^  True  of  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant, but  true  of  the  covenant  itself  too.  The 
law  was  vjiaKs6-:>,  ministered  by  angels  in  the 
hands  of  a  mediator.  Not  only  the  morahty  of 
its  eternal  and  immutable,  but  even  the  exter- 
nal apparatus  of  it  had  its  pattern  in  the  mount, 
which  being  the  example  and  shadow,  as  St 
Paul  says  of  heavenly  things,  the  whole  law  of 
the  tabernacle  was  exhibited  in  the  Mount. 

And  possibly  «»  v^hmIc  y.a1u<^K>im<ii,  may  relate 
principally  to  the  divine  model,  and  be  taken  in 
thissense,  '•  1  pitched  my  tabernacle  in  the  Mount." 

"  My  ihrone  was  in  the  cloudy  pillar;"  or 
with  the  cloudy  pillar,  viz.  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony, wherein  tirst  "  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
then  the  whole  written  law,"  were  deposited, 
over  which,  so  deposited,  the  cloud  rested  or 
sat.  It  is  expressly  called  Q^dvoi;  by  Josephus, 
agreeably  to  the  scripture  expression  of  God's 
sitting  between  the  cherubims.     He  also  calls 


it  a^fia,  the  chariot,  from  his  riding  upon  the 
cherubims.  And  it  is  called  in  scripture  1135 
the  glory,  from  the  Schecinah  residmg  over  it. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  much  doubled  whether 
the  whole  law,  as  well  as  the  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant, were  included  in  the  ark.  But  it  is 
enough  for  the  interpretation  of  this  writer  that 
the  Jews  held  it  was,  viz.  an  entire  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  an  autograph  of  their  lawgiver 
Moses  himself. 

Ver.  5.  7  a/one  compassed  the  circuit  of  hea- 
ven, j  Vufit  i^ayv  ixvKKuTix  jucr/i.  It  is  said  of  Solo- 
mon, Wisd.  vii.  that  God  granted  him  "  the 
certain  knowledge  of  the  alterations  of  the  turn- 
ing [of  the  sun],  the  change  of  seasons,  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  years,  and  the  positions  of  the  stars  :" 
So  here  it  is  said  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  with 
greater  truth,  that  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
creation,  course,  or  "  revolution  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,"  for  days  and  for  nights,  for  months, 
and  seasons,  and  years,  was  first  delivered  and 
explained  in  them  ;  and  in  them  only  with  any 
authority  and  certainty. 

The  circuit  here,  rvf(nr,  and  the  turning  in 
Wisd.  vii.  18.  was  most  probably  in  the  original 
of  both  places  tt^  an  Arabic  root  for  circuivit, 
gi/ravit,  which  though  rendered  in  Job  ix.  9. 
and  xxxviii.  32.  Arcturus,  probably  means  no 
more  than  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens  for  the 
distinctions  of  times  and  seasons,  according  to 
Moses'  account. 

Ibid.  And  iii/ilLed  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep."]  I 
alone  discovered  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  great 
abyss,  viz.  when  it  was  covered  with  daikness, 
Gen.  i.  a.  when  its  waters  were  separated,  ver. 
6.  when  the  fountains  of  it  were  broken  up, 
Gen.  vii.  11. 

Ver.  6.  Jn  the  weaves  of  the  sea,  and  in  all  the 
earth,  and  in  ever  if  people  and  nation,  1  gut  a  pos- 
session. \  I  gained  the  first  knowledge,  and  gave 
the  only  authentic  account  by  revelation,  of  the 
formation  of  seas  and  dry  land,  of  the  prolific 
qualities  of  both ";  of  the  overwhtlming  the 
earth  by  the  waters  at  the  general  deluge  ;  of  all 
the  nations  and  generations  of  men  in  succes- 
sion, from  the  creation  to  the  dispersion  of  them 
throughout  the  earth.  Whatever  knowledge  is 
extant  of  these  things  is  collected  together,  ami 
is  only  to  be  found  originally  in  the  Tilin  1ED, 
the  only  true  source  and  foundation,  both  of 
natural  philosophy  and  history  of  the  knowledge 
of  things  and  men. 

Th(s  perhaps  may  look  forced  :  but  what  in- 
terpretation can  be  given  that  will  not  equally 
look  so  .^  To  sav,  for  instance,  of  the  Logos,  the 
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Creator  himself,  that  he  got  a  possession  in  his 
works  (xjaa^ai  is  the  word,)  that  he  did  acfjiii- 
rirCy  vel  comparare,  in  all  these  things,  which 
were  originally  and  naturally  his  own,  seems  as 
harsh.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  al- 
lows to  Solomon's  borrowed  character  all  which 
is  here  contended  for,  the  law  in  the  borrowed 
character  of  wisdom.  Nor  is  it  improper io  in- 
terpret all  that  the  writer  ascribes  there  to  the 
personage  of  Solomon,  of  sacred  history,  or  the 
law,  or  Pentateuch  in  particular.  See  Comm. 
on  Wisdom,  p.  80.  It  may  therefore  be  as  just- 
ly applied  to,  and  pi'edicated  of  the  one  as  the 
other. 

\^er.  7.  With  all  these  things  I  sought  ;*«/.] 
Rich  with  all  this  treasure  of  recondite  know- 
ledge, I  saw  where  to  deposit,  preserve,  and 
improve  my  gains,  "  and  in  whose  inheritance 
I  should  abide,"  viz.  I  sought  in  whose,  8tc. 
without  an  interrogation  point.  Kxn^oref^'a  rUcf 
is  an  Hebraism,  where  the  cii/'us  expressed  by 
"•B  is  the  suffix  ;  as  SD*?  "USl,  "  et  in  sorte  cujus," 
viz.  "  in  cujus  sorte." 

Ver.  8.  So  ths  Creator  of  all  things  (^rt^r.i.  in 
the  proper  sense  of  creation,  or  Dominus  as  the 
Syr.  and  Arab,  have  it)  gave  me  commandment, 
and  be  that  made  me  (or  v:ho  instituted  me,  K\i<rtti 
fi-i ;  so  xiilitt  Tt)(tm,  artem  instituere,  so  jura  con- 
dere)  caused  my  tabernacle  to  rest,  and  said,  let 
thy  dvuelling  be  in  Jacob,  arid  thine  inheritance  in 
Israel.']  Can  this  be  said  properly  of  wisdom  in 
any  other  sense  than  in  that  above  given  .^ 

Ver.  9.  He  created  me  from  the  beginning,  be- 
fore theworld^  TheDecalogue,  and  all  the  purely 
moral  precepts  of  the  law,  are  everlasting  com- 
mandments. God  ordained  them  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  established  them  as  the  immutable 
eternal  rules  of  righteousness.  And  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  branch  of  true  wisdom,  of 
which  "  the  root  hath  never  been  revealed," 
chap.  i.  ver.  6;  not  further  at  least  than  that  it 
"  is  in  and  from  God."  And  that  this  is  so,  ap- 
pears from  mens  disputing  about  the  true  foun- 
dation of  morality,  even  to  this  very  day, 

"Ex7;3-i  is  not  well  rendered  here  by  created, 
which  can  in  no  proper  rense  be  applied  either 
to  wisdom,  the  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  or  any 
thing  uncreate.  The  same  Greek  word  is  found 
in  Prov.  viii.  22.  to  be  the  rendering  of  "(Jip  "  he 
possessed  me."  By  which  discovery  St  Jerom 
rescued  the  strongest  weapoi^.s  the  Arians  fought 
with  out  of  their  hands.  And  therefore,  if  we 
interpret  this  present  text  of  the  Logos,  we 
must  either  presume  that  the  same  word  was  the 
original  here  that  is  in  the,Hebrew  Proverbs,  or 


at  least  some  other  word  not  properly  signify- 
ing, or  not  only  signifying  creation. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  Book  kVI^  is  twice 
used  in  speaking  of  wisdom,  yet  in  neither 
place,  to  my  appreliension,  in  the  sense  of  crc' 
ati.ig,  as  our  translators  have  rendered  it. 

The  first  place  is  this,  n^i'ii^a.  ts-utTor  t/iiraci  it'- 
<pia,  which  probably  means  no  more  than  rif«- 
liuet  iy  crao-/,  she  is  preferable  to  all  tilings  ia 
point  of  excellence. — Primacy  is  ordtiined  to 
her,  she  is  appointed  or  constituted  first  of 
things.  It  is  true,  the  Arab,  gives  it  "  Plus  om- 
nibus rebus  multiplicata  est  sapientia."  The 
Syr.  "  Omnibus  his  abundantior  est  sapientia." 
Hence  I  conjecture  the  original  word  might  be 
"I."!"*  which  signifies  both  excellenlein  ejf'ecit  (as  in 
Gen.  xlix.  4.)  and  ahundaniem  effecit,  (as  in 
Exod.  xxxvi.  7.)  by  which  means  all  the  ver- 
sions may  be  accounted  for. 

Again,  chap.  i.  9.  He  created  her.  Auto;  ejctj- 
inr  avrh,  Syr.  patefecit.  Arab,  retexit  earn.  Pro- 
bably the  Heb.  gave  it  n*TJ?,  which  signifies  both 
nttdari,  to  answer  the  two  last  named  versions, 
and  effundi  for  the  Greek  'Dcamt,  viz,.  "  He  pro- 
duced, brought  forth,  exhibited  her,"  as  a  law 
to  his  creatures.  And  in  this  sense  1  lake  iiiVi 
in  the  text  in  hand,  viz.  he  exhibited  the  laws 
of  morality,  which  were  eternally  in  his  own 
mind,  as  the  public  rule  of  his  own  and  all  his 
creatures  actions. 

Ibid,  And  I  shall  never  fail.']  Though  this 
was  not  true  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  it  was  of 
the  moral  precepts,  yet  the  Jews  thought  bolli 
eternal,  and  to  abide  for  ever. 

Ver.  10.  In  his  holij  tabernacle  I  served  before 
him.]  As  having  appointed  all  the  service  to 
be  performed  in  it,  and  being  fulfilled  in  the 
punctual  observance  of  the  same.  AtLT^titt,  or 
the  acceptable  service,  Rom.  ix.  4.  as  well  as 
rcjuoSnai'ot.,  was  only  among  the  Jews.  And  the 
public  service  in  the  place  where  God  should 
choose,  containing  the  laws  of  sacrifice,  expia- 
tion, &-C.  was  the  principal  branch  of  the  ritual 
law  (and  in  reality  fuller  of  wisdom  than  tha 
Jews  imagined),  and  in  this  text,  by  a  common 
mode  of  speech,  the  law  is  said  to  do,  what  he 
who  duly  executes  it  doth. 

Ibid.  And  so  7cas  I  established  in  Si  on,]  Fixed 
there  at  last,  as  being  the  appointed  seat  of 
worship.  If  the  interpretation  of  Kti%(yeir  here 
appears  something  strained,  what  construction 
is  there  that  will  suit  this  place  that  is  not  so  ? 

Tlie  reference  in  the  margin  to  Exodus  xxxi. 
3.  sends  us  to  the  divinely  gifted  operators  that 
made  the  tabernacle.     And  the  same  gift  may 
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be  said,  or  supposed  to  be  restored  ahd  exer- 
cised more  conspicuously  at  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  and  "  so  to  be  established 
in  Sion."  But  though  I  readily  admit  this  kind 
of  wisdom  to  be  a  part  of  the  description  vii. 
Sap.  Sol.  ;  yet  how  such  a  talent  in  workman- 
ship can  be  said  to  serve  xtijiv^'yeiy,  before  him, 
I  cannot  readily  see.  As  I  take  it,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  given  to  the  workers  of  the  tabernacle 
served  only  the  tabernacle  itself,  to  make  it  the 
perfect  copy  of  the  pattern  in  the  mount,  and 
therefore  was  necessarily  inspired  for  that  end, 
and  has  no  just  relation  to  the  subject  that  we 
are  now  upon. 

Neither  do  I  see  how  we  can  suppose  the  Lo- 
gos htflvfyeir ;  for  he  is  rather  the  person  to  whom 
the  service  was  made,  as  being  supposed  the  ob- 
ject of  worship  in  the  Shecinah.  i  greatly  mis- 
take, if  the  tabernacle  and  first  temple  service 
was  not  all  supposed  addressed  to  the  divine 
glory  resident  there  ;  and  therefore  the  service 
itself  could  not  be  performed  but  only  in  that 
place  where  the  visible  presence  dwelt,  which 
likewise  made  the  Jews  pray  towards  the  tem- 
ple from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  I  say,  if  the 
Logos  was  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  glory,  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
him  as  agent,  but  as  the  recipient. 

Ver.  II.  Likezvise  in  the  beloved  c'ltij  he  gave 
me  rest.']  When  Solomon  dedicated  his  temple, 
he  said,  "  Arise,  O  God,  into  thy  resting  place, 
thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength."  The  writ- 
ten law,  after  many  peregrinations  and  removes, 
rested  at  Jerusalem  ;  there  also  the  service  was 
established  without  removal  to  any  other  place, 
"  And  in  Jerusalem  was  my  power,"  imperiuni 
menm,  Syr.  and  Arab.  There  the  law  reigned, 
and  there  only,  as  in  its  proper  capital ;  with  re- 
gard to  God,  it  served,  it  ministered ;  with  re- 
gard to  men,  it  reigned. 

Ver.  1 2.  And  I  took  root  in  an  honourable peo- 
ple-l  }n\t,i,it7u.i>'j,  a  people  honoured  with  God's 
visible  residence  among  them  by  the  Shecinah, 
«»  n  liioL,  Rom.  ix. 

Ibid.  Eien  in  the  portion  of  the  Lord\-  inheri- 
tance.'] True  of  the  people,  and  true  of  their 
land,  Canaan,  in  that  and  in  them  the  law  took 
root,  and  no  where  else  ;  being  the  national  re- 
ligion of  no  country  or  people  biit  their  own. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  from  this  figure  of  ta- 
king root  in  the  above  verse,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds poetically  in  wisdom's  personage,  to  com- 
pare her  to  the  most  stately  trees,  bearing  choi- 
cest fruits ;  which  still  bear  a  better  construc- 
tion from  the  law  and  Books  of  Moses  than  from 


any  thing  else  that  occurs  to  me  at  present. 
Ver.  20.  doth  particularly  accord  with  what  the 
Psalmist  writes  of  the  mm.  Psal.  xix.  7,  8,  9, 

10,  II. 

Ver.  15.  LJke  aspalathus.']  The  Vulgate 
translates  it,  balsamum  aromatizans.  i.  e.  balm ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  Greek  text,  which  reads  in 
many  copies,  «V  era^aflof  d^afixTur,  i.  e.  as  a  col- 
lection of  spices ;  one  cannot  well  determine 
what  atrWxaSof  is,  or  what  spicy  shrub  it  means. 
The  author  seems  to  allude  to  the  different  sorts 
of  perfumes  mentioned  Exod.  xxx.  34.  when  he 
says,  "  I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like  cinnamon  and 
aspalathus,  and  I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like 
the  best  myrrh."  This  probably  respects  the 
composition  of  the  first  perfume  mentioned 
there,  which  was  made  of  myrrh,  cinnamon,  the 
aromatic  cane,  and  cassia  mixed  with  oil.  The 
Vulgate  speaks  here  of  balm  and  of  storaxonly, 
but  the  Greek  has  neither  of  these,  but  men- 
tions in  general  a  collection  of  spices.  The 
words  which  follow,  "  I  have  perfumed  my 
house  like  galbanum,  onyx,  and  stacte,  and  as 
the  drop  of  frankincense  which  fell  of  itself," 
according  to  the  Vulgate  rendering,  respects  the 
composition  of  the  second  perfume.  The  Greek 
has  it,  as  the  fume  of  the  frankincense  which  is 
burnt  in  the  tabernacle.  It  is  certain  the  in- 
cense, or  second  sort,  was  compounded  of  all 
these  spices ;  and  this  perfume  was  to  be  used 
by  burning  it  upon  the  altar,  which  the  Greek 
version  and  Vulgate  often  call  the  altar  of  per- 
fumes, or  of  thumiama.  The  Vulgate  here  calls 
that  ungula,  which  is  called  onijx  in  Exodus, 
and  what  is  there  called  stacte,  is  here  called 
gutta.  For  itacte  are  those  drops  of  myrrh  which 
come  naturally  from  the  tree  without  cutting  it, 
so  that  both  these  words  signify  the  same  thing. 
See  Lamy's  Appar.  Bibl.  Vol.  II.  p.  283. 

Ver.  18.  I  am  the  mother  of  Jair  love,  and 
fear,  and  knoxdedge,  and  holy  hope :  I  therefore 
being  eternal  am  given  to  all  mtj  children  xtihich  are 
7iamed  of  him.]  This  is  not  in  the  Alex.  MS,  or 
Vat.  nor  in  the  Orient,  version's.  Such  copies 
as  have  it  vary  greatly,  and  in  the  most  correct 
it  is  much  perplexed.  From  whence  the  latter 
part,  as  it  stands  in  the  Vulg.  came,  does  not 
appear,  as  it  is  uncertain  what  copy  they  fol- 
lowed, and  of  what  authority  that  copy  was  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  St  Cyprian  is  said  by 
Fl.  Nob.  to  have  one  Half  of  it.  The  sense  of 
the  former  part  of  the  verse  seems  to  be,  Those 
that  possess  me  are  loved  of  God,  they  shall  be 
filled  with  his  love  and  fear,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  truth  and  mysteries,  and  have  the 
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pleasing  hope  of  being  happy  with  him,  and 
enjoying  him  perfectly.  As  to  the  latter  part, 
which  indeed  seems  corrupt,  Hceschelius  and 
Grabe  agree  with  our  translators.  Grotius  con- 
jectures the  true  reading  to  be,  Vlc^  li-tu/urrain 

Tti(  TfxK«(f  fAV  aei  yttiff^xi,  iy.>^iyouiyci;  C-r  acuri,  I  give 

to  all  my  children,  who  are  his  elect,  immorta- 
lity.    Calmet  reads,  with  a  slight  alteration,  l/. 

aV  a'nTw,  SO.  xafjrw,  ver.  1 7.  connecting  it  with 
the  foregoing  verse  to  the  following  sense,  I  am 
as  the  vine,  whose  flowers  produce  rich  and  pre- 
cious fruit,  and  give  immorraiity  to  all  my 
children  who  gather  fruit ;  alluding  to  the  tree 
of  life  planted  in  paradise.  And  then  it  fol- 
lows very  naturally,  ver.  ig.  "  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  be  desirous  of  rae,  and  fiU  yourselves 
with  my  fruit." 

Ver.^0.  For  mi/ memorial  is  sioeeler  ihan  hone/f, 
and  mine  inlieritance  than  the  honetf-com//.]  uVe^i 
fjt'iKilo;  xnj>«.  Other  copies  have  )ty'^«,  xm'j^k,  xtt^/w, 
and  some  xuf/«.  Bochart  conjectures  the  true 
reading  to  be  in  one  word,  /AUixfifn,  and  in  this 
sense  f^iKi>ii:pv,  Javm,  occurs  in  Tncocritus, 

'  Ep^  flu  (pttt*  yhvKifiilif»  71  fiOiini^tt.  Idyll.  20. 

And  possibly  the  son  of  Sirach  might  borrow 
the  word  from  him,  for  he  lived  not  many 
years  after  him,  and  both  wrote  in  Egypt, 
Hieroz.  L.  iv.  c.  1*2.  The  Syr.  and  Arab, 
which  h?ive  firjum  only,  favour  this  conjecture. 
The  rendering  would  be  better  and  clearer, 
Tiie  remembrance  of  mc  is  sweeter  than  honey, 
and  the  possession  of  me  than  the  honey-comb. 
And  thus  Calmet,  "  11  est  plus  doux  de  se 
souvenir  de  moi,  &  de  me  posseder,  que  de 
gouter  ie  miel  ie  plus  delicieux."  The  plea- 
sui-cs  of  wisdom  are  chaste  and  innocent,  far 
above  the  surfeiting  and  guilty  ones  which  the 
world  offers,  whlcli  have  a  sting  accompanying 
their  sweetness.  The  Scriptures  to  recommend 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  practice  of  the 
commandments  of  God,  use  the  same  compari- 
son, Psal.  xix.  11.  cxix.  103. 

Ver.  21.  T/iet/  that  eat  ;«<?  sliall  yet  be  hungrji, 
and  tliei)  that  drink  me  shall  yet  be  thirsti).']  Tlic 
entertainment  arising  from  wisdom  is  often  set 
forth  under  the  notion  of  a  feast,  whereby  is 
expressed  the  high  satisfaction,  joy,  and  plea- 
sure, which  the  principles  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue fill  the  heart  with.  Its  entertainment  is 
such,  that  a  most  plentiful  provision  is  made 
for  all  hungry  and  thirsty  souls,  who  shall 
find  life,  vigour,  strength,  and  joy,  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  her  sacred  instructions, 


as  from  a  perpetual  spring  ;  and  the  ap|>etitc 
for  her  delicacies  sliall  be  continually  renewing, 
growing,  and  encrca?.ing  n|>on  them.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  truly  states 
the  diffeiience,  "  Hoc  distare  inter  delicias  c«r- 
poris  &  cordis  solet,  quod  corporales  deliciae, 
cum  uon  habentur,  grave  in  so  desiderium  ac- 
cendunt ;  cum  vero  avide  eduntur,  comeden- 
tem  protinus  in  fa-.tidium  per  satictatum  ver- 
tunt.  At  contra  spirittiales  delicias  cum  non 
habentur,  in  fastidio  sunt;  cuui  vero  habentur 
in  desiderio  :  Tantoque  amplius  a  comcdente 
esuriuntur,  quanto  &  ab  enurientc  amplius  co- 
meduntnr.  in  illis  appetitus  placet,  experien- 
tia  displicet  ;  in  istis  appetitus  viiis,  &  exjie- 
rientia  magis  placet :  in  illius  appetitus  saturita- 
tem,  saturitas  fastidium  generat  ;  in  istis  autem 
appetitus  saturitatem,  saturitas  appetitum  pa« 
rit.  Augent  enim  spirituales  dolicitc  desiderium 
in  mente,  dum  satiant."Greg.  Houi.  xxxvi.  in 
Evang.  The  metaphor  of  eating  and  drinking 
applied  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  is  very  fii- 
miliar  to  the  eastern  nations,  and  frequent  in 
the  Jewish  writings.  Hence  Philo  represents 
wisdom,  prudence,  virtue,  S^c.  as  the  food  of 
the  soul,  or  that  S])iritual  meat  and  drink, 
which  nourishes  to  life  eternal.  In  Scripture 
too  it  often  occurs.  See  Psal.  xlii.  3.  Prov.  ix. 
5.  Isa.  Iv.  1,  2.  Mat.  v.  6.  John  vi.  27,  35. 

Ver.  22.  He  that  oheijeth  me^  shall  never  be 
conjounded ;  and  theij  that  work  bif  vie  shall  not 
do  amiss^^  The  Vulg.  renders,  "  Qui  audit  me, 
non  confundetur,"  following  a  faulty  copy 
which  had  i  eTax»ar  ^».     O/  fjrya^o^ero/  \r  i/jioi  WOuld 

be  better  rendered.  They  that  labour  for  me, 
or  to  obtain  me,  shall  not  miscarry,  and  lose 
their  labour,  vx  iux^V-^^i,  or  shall  not  sin,  i.  e. 
fall  into  any  wilful  and  deliberate  sins  ;  or  shall 
not  err  from  God's  commandments,  through  the 
light  which  wisdom  holds  forth.  The  vei-ses 
which  follow  from  hence  are  not  part  of  wis- 
dom's speccii  or  eulogy,  but  spoken  by  the  au- 
thor, as  from  himself. 

Ver.  25.  He  Jillcth  all  things  zcith  his  Tcisdom 
as  Phison.1  Phison  according  to  the  mystical 
theology  of  the  Jews,  is  constantly  interpreted 
zcisdom.  It  is  derived  from  a  radix,  which  sig- 
nifies to  fill,  to  encrease,  to  spread,  and  dif- 
fuse itself  as  from  a  centre,  for  most  of  the  He- 
brew lexicographers  agree,  in  deriving  it,  cither 
from  the  verb  {l''s,  which  signifies  to  run  out, 
to  be  full,  or  eucrense ;  or  li^om  njys,  which 
signifies  to  spread  itself,  because  tides  are  so 
violent  and  so  high  at  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  trenches  were  not  a  sufficient  defiance 
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against  their  irruptions  into  the  neighbouring 
grounds,  so  that  all  that  coast  is  full  of  lakes, 
njarshy  places,  and  sands,  as  Strabo  observes, 
L.  xvi.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  proper 
than  an  allusion  to  this  River  Pison,  Gen.  ii. 
1 1.  which  implies  overflowing  in  its  very  name. 
See  ch.  xxi.  13. 

Ver.  26.  As  Jordan  in  the  time  of  hiirvest .'] 
The  River  Jordan  was  remarkable  for  overflow- 
ing all  its  banks  annually  about  the  time  of  the 
barley-harvest.  See  Josh,  iii.  1.5.  It  was  oc- 
casioned probably  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
of  Lebanon,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
This  happened  about  March,  or  in  the  first 
month,  as  it  is  expressed  1  Chron.  xii.  1  j.  At 
present  it  has  lost  its  ancient  greatness,  whe- 
ther it  be  because  the  rapidity  of  its  current 
hath  worked  its  channel  deejjer  than  it  was  for- 
merly, or  because  its  waters  are  diverted  some 
other  way.  Mr  Maundrell  says,  he  could  dis- 
cern no  sign  or  probability  of  such  overflowing 
when  he  was  at  it,  which  was  the  30th  of 
Alarch,  and  the  proper  time  for  it  ;  and  tjiat 
the  river  was  so  far  from  overflowing,  that  it 
ran  at  least  two  yards  below  the  brmk  of  its 
channel.  Journey  from  AUepo,  p.  82.  By  Geon 
in  the  next  verse  we  are  to  understand  the 
Nile,  the  overflowing  of  which  rendered  Egypt 
exceedingly  fruitful  ;  and  by  the  time  of  vin- 
tage the  gathering  in  of  the  summer-fruits,  as 
those  of  the  vine  and  olive  ;  and  the  word  har- 
vest, mentioned  just  before,  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  same  extensive  sense,  to  include  these, 
as  well  as  corn. 

\  er.  30.  /  also  came  out  as  a  brook  from  a 
river,  and  as  a  conduit  into  a  garden.  Ver.  31.  / 
said,  J  'tcill  xcatcr  vi'i  best  garden — And  lo  mij 
brook  became  a  river,  andmtj  rker  became  a  sea.'^ 
\i  this  be  a  continuation  of  wisdom's  speech, 
as  Calmet  su|)poses,  it  will  rather  confirm  the 
sense  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  chapter, 
for  thus  she  proceeds  :  i  am  a  never-failing 
source,  a  fountain  of  living  waters  ;  I  am  an 
emanation  from,  or  as  one  of  the  four  rivers 
which  watered  paradise,  as  their  streams  en-i 
riched  the  ground,  and  made  it  fruitful,  the 
same  1  do  likewise  in  the  hearts  of  men.  [ 
distribute  my  influence  universally,  and  am  a.s- 
sisting  to  all  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  my  fa- 
vour is  bestowed  most  liberally  to  my  chosen 
in  Judea,  to  whom  1  vouchsafed  a  more  parti- 
cular knowledge  of  my  laws.  Jerusalem  is  my 
garden,  and  my  fruitful  field,  "  my  vineyard 
is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah 
my  pleasant  plant,"  Isa.  v.  7.  from  thence  my 
waters  flowed  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  Isa.  ii.  3. 


which  encreasing  continually  in  their  course, 
at  length  became  a  great  sea  spreading  itself  far 
and  wide. 

C  II  A  P.     XXV. 

jN  three  things  I  tims  beautified,  and  stood  up 
beautiful  both  before  God  and  men.}  Rather 
I  was  delighted  and  pleased  with  them,  for  so 
the  Greek  will  admit,  and  the  other  versions 
render.  What  follows  next,  "  and  stood  up  beau- 
tiful both  before  God  and  man,"  is  countenan- 
ced by  none  of  the  versions,  is  very  obscure, 
and  scarce  inteUigible.  The  present  Gr.  text 
seems  faulty  here,  probably  the  true  reading  is, 
^  fV/K  a^oLi'a,  which  the  Vulg.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed, "  In  tribus  placituni  est  spiritui  meo, 
quae  sunt  probata  coram  Deo  &-  hominibus," 
i.  e.  three  things  I  delighted  in,  and  found 
worthy  of  my  esteem,  and  they  are  agreeable 
to,  and  approved  of  both  by  God  and  man.  Or, 
as  Coverdale  has  it,  "  which  he  also  allowed 
before  God  and  men."  And  thus  the  Syr.  and 
Arab,  take  it. 

Ibid.  A  man  and  a  zcife  that  agree  together.] 
cuu'rri'^ififcf/.iyoi,  i.  e.  equally  yoked.  Hence  mar- 
riage is  called  conjugium,  see  Prov.  xi.  19.  in  0 
where  cvjn-!rtfififd//.irci  is  so  used.  The  metaphor 
is  taken  from  drawing ;  for  when  two  persons 
meet  together,  alike  in  their  temiiers  and  beha- 
viour, they  are  then  rightly  paired,  koif'o^ot,  i.  e. 
"(TUf  (p'tjo/jif,  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Homer. 
Such  as  disagree,  and  through  a  contrariety  of 
inclinations  draw  diflferent  ways,  are  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle,  '^Tipl-jyitln:,  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 
and  an  evil  wife  is  by  our  author,  pursuing  the 
same  comparison,  called,  "  A  yoke  shaken  ta 
and  fro,"  c.  xxvi.  7.  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  ren- 
dering of  ver.  8.  of  this  chapter,  describes  a 
happy  couple,  by  not  drawing  "  Aratrum  cum 
bove  £c  asino  simul."  A  very  strong  and  par- 
ticular expression,  referring  to  Deut,  xx.  10. 
which  forbids  the  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass,  or  the  joining  together  two  creatures  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  tempers,  motions,  and  strength  to 
draw  in  the  same  yoke.  Homer  agrees  exactly 
with  this  writer  when  he  says, 

Oi3  ftir  "^  riyi  Kftiom  j^  <c{»er, 

'An^  >^i  yvii.  Odyss.  vi. 

Ver.  2.  A  rich  man  thai  is  a  iiar."]  Poverty 
often  puts  men  upon  lying,  and  some  of  the 
ancients  say  it  is  a  vice  peculiar  to  slaves,  what 
should  then  entice  a  rich  man  to  be  guilty  of  it, 
but  a  base  soul,  or  a  long  contracted  habit  ?  Rich 
men  are  often  lavish  of  their  large  promises,  and 
think  no  more  of  them  afterwards,  which  is  pai-- 
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ticularly  true  of  one  that  is  avaricious  and  cove- 
tous, and  values  his  money  more  than  his  credit 
or  honour. 

Ibid.  An  old  adulterer  that  doleth.']  Adultery 
in  extreme  old  age  is  the  more  scandalous,  as  it 
disgraces  what  is  so  venerable  in  itself,  and  is  a 
bad  example  to  the  younger  sort.  Cicero  has 
the  like  sentiment,  "  Cum  omni  aetati  foeda  sit 
libido,  turn  senectuti  multo  fa?dissima.  Sin  autem 
libidini  intemperantia  accesserit,  duplex  malum 
est ;  quod  fit  ipsa  Senectus  concipit  dedecus,  8s- 
facit  adolescentium  impudentiorem  intemperan- 
tiam,"  L.  i,  de  Offic.  A  fond  old  man  is  a  bad 
character,  but  a  vitious  one  is  much  worse.  Age 
generally  brings  prudence,  and  a  maturity  of 
judgment,  and  either  lessens  or  extinguishes  the 
fire  of  impure  lust ;  an  old  man  therefore  that 
is  given  to  uncleanness  and  criminal  passions, 
shews,  that  his  past  life  has  been  irregular  and 
misspent,  and  that  he  has  made  an  ill  use  of  his 
reason. — The  attempt  therefore  upon  Susannah 
by  the  two  ancients  of  the  people,  was  the  more 
scandalous  and  flagrant,  from  their  station  and 
character.  But  may  not  this  be  a  false  reading ; 
for  there  is  no  mention  of  an  old  adulterer  in 
any  of  the  versions ;  and  why  an  old  adulterer 
particularly  ?  is  not  an  adulterer  at  all  times  to 
be  abhorred  and  hated,  and  a  young  man  that 
is  so  ir)chned  to  be  more  dreaded,  as  being  more 
dangerous,  though  the  other  be  more  ridiculous. 
I  think  the  true  reading  is,  yfjovlx  /^aftv,  i.  e.  a 
silly  old  man,  who  acts  imprudently  or  lightly, 
who  might  have  been  expected,  through  a  long 
terra  of  life,  to  have  gained  much  prudence  and 
experience.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
the  Vulg.  and  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  which 
have,  "  Senex  fatuus  &  insensatus ;"  and  by  the 
context  very  strongly. 

Ver.  3.  1/  thou  hast  gathered  nothing  in  tht/ 
youth,  how  canst  thou  find  anij  thing  in  thine  age  ?\ 
Some  understand  this  as  an  advice  to  lay  up 
riches  in  the  time  of  youth,  which  is  the  most 
proper  season,  as  the  body  is  then  in  its  greatest 
vigour ;  but  it  seems  better  to  understand  it  of 
seeking  after  wisdom,  and  laying  up  a  stock  of 
useful  knowledge  early  in  life,  that  a  man  may 
not  be  greatly  deficient,  or  want  it  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  will  have  great  occasion  for  it,  and 
it  will  be  too  late  to  obtain  it.  And  thus  the 
Orient,  version,  "  Si  in  Juventute  tua  sapien- 
tiam  non  congessisti,  quomodo  reperies  eam  in 
Seneclute  tua  ?"  the  like  advice  Bias  the  philo- 
sopher gives,  ffoS/er  aVo  mryfjct  ei'f  yiifa(  ata.ydf^Ca.n 
vtfleu.      fiiQaitTtfcy  y>  tvta    Toir    ahKar    xJuftaTur,   Ap. 

Laert.  riforltf  in  the  following  verses  does  not 


signify  old  men  strictly  so  called,  but  is  to  be 
taken  as  Senatus  among  the  Latins,  and  wfwfD'rijie/, 
sometimes  by  the  Greeks,  which  are  rather  terms 
of  dignity,  than  real  marks  of  age.  This  seems 
necessary  to  avoid  tautology,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  ancient  versions  The  Syr.  has,  "  Quam 
decens  est  magnatibus  sapientia,  fit  honestis  sen- 
sus  atquc  consilium."  And  the  Arab.  "  Quam 
pulchra  est  sapientia  nobilibus,  &■  honoratis  ratio 
ac  judicium.'"  Junius  likewise  understands  it  of 
dignified  persons,  or  such  as  are  in  authority. 

Ver.  7.  There  be  nine  things  zi'hich  I  have 
judged  in  mine  heart  to  be  happi/,  and  the  tenth  / 
:ci/t  utter  zcith  mi/  tongue]  The  very  learned 
Bishop  Chandler  says,  Vind.  of  Christianity, 
p.  80.  that  there  is  a  verse,  or  a  sentence  at  least 
wanting  in  all  the  Greek  copies,  as  the  context 
manifestly  shews ;  for  whereas  ten  particulars 
are  referred  to  by  the  wise  man,  neither  the  Gr. 
Latin,  nor  English,  seem  to  contain  more  than 
nine ;  but  as  the  Lat.  and  Gr.  mention  different 
particulars,  there  is  a  greater  probability  by  that 
means  of  making  out  the  number.  Fcr  if  we 
add  with  the  Vulg.  "  Beatus  ille,  qui  invenit 
amicum  verum,"  the  whole  will  be  compleat, 
nor  can  we  pitch  upon  any  particular  as  a  more 
necessary  ingredient  to  happiness,  nor  is  any  one 
more  commended  by  our  author  in  various  parts 
of  this  book  ;  or  we  may  add  from  the  Syriac, 
"  Beatus  vir,  quem  non  fregit  paupertas,"  to 
supply  the  defect.  Badvvell  calls  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  the  tenth ;  and  Grotius  says,  the  love  of 
the  Lord  must  be  the  particular  wanting,  unless 
prudence  and  a  friend,  ver.  9.  be  both  taken  in. 
But  not  to  insist,  that  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
were  not  so  nicely  distinguished  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament times,  as  by  St  John  in  his  first  epistle, 
since  Syr.  and  Arab,  as  well  as  Complut.  have 
this  distinction  here  ;  it  may  however  be  ob- 
served, that  after  saying,  ver.  10.  there  is  none 
above  him  that  feareth  the  Lord,  it  seems  strange 
ver.  II.  to  make  the  love  of  the  Lord  above  all 
things,  meaning  somewhat  different  from  his 
fear.  And  it  seems  yet  stranger  to  do  this  with- 
out some  particle  of  connection  ;  our  translation 
indeed  adds,  but,  which  should  be  put  in  italics, 
the  doing  this  is  much  neglected  in  the  apocry- 
phal books. 

J  bid.  And  he  that  liieth  to  see  the  Jail  of  his 
enci/tfj.']  This  is  accordihg  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  Jewish  notions.  The  Jews  thought  hatred 
and  revenge  were  permitted,  or  however  tole- 
rated, under  that  dispensation,  see  Mace.  v.  43. 
but  this  was  an  abuse  and  corruption  of  the  law. 
When  we  read  of  saints  under  it  wishing  for,  or 
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rejoicing  over,  the  fall  of  their  enemies,  or  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  or  uttering  imprecations 
against  them,  this  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  any 
principle  of  revenge,  or  rancour  against  them, 
but  proceeds  rather  from  a  commendable  zeal, 
and  a  thirst  for  God's  glory,  which  is  displayed 
by  such  instances  of  his  justice. 

Ver.  II.    The   love  of  the   Lord  passeth  all 
things  for  illumination.'}  i.  e.  He  that  desires  to 
enter  farthest  into  the  secrets  of  wisdom,  and  to 
make  greater  progress  in  the  school  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,   will  sooner  learn   and  improve  by 
the  love  of  God,  than  by  his  own  study  or  in- 
quiry ;  God's  blessing  will  best  forward  his  en- 
deavours, and  his  obedience  is  the  most  pro- 
mising means  of  illumination.      To  the  same 
purpose  is  that  passage,  ch.  xxi.  ii.   "  He  that 
keepeth  the  law  of  the  Lord,  getteth  the  under- 
standing thereof."     And  that  of  Solomon,  "  they 
that  seek  ihe  Lord  understand  all  things."  Piov. 
xxviii.  5.     See  Wisd.   i.  4.    Psal.    cxix.    100. 
And  our  Saviour  assures  us,  that  if  "  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the   doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God."     John  vii.  17.  viii.   31, 
32.     Some  make  the  sense  to  be,  that  the  love 
of  God  excels  all  the  former  instances  of  happi- 
ness, and  is  more  glorious  than  any  of  them ; 
and  thus  the  Tigurin  version,  "  Religio  domini 
claritate  superat  omnia."     Without  it,  the  rest 
lose  their  perfection  ;  neither  dutiful  children, 
a  prudent  wife,  a  sincere  friend,  nor  even  wis- 
dom itself,  can  make  a  man  happy,  but  he  that 
hath  it,  is  rather  an  angel  than  a  man.     St  Paul 
has  the  like  elogium  upon  charity,  or  the  love 
of  God,  I  Cor.  xiii.     Drusius  and  som?   others 
think  the  words  a{  <!>uJi7fAor,  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion, and  indeed  they  are  not  in  some  Greek 
copies,  nor  in  the  Vulg.     The  following  verse 
too  is  wanting  in  many  editions,  the  sense  of 
which  seems  to  be,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  df^^, 
the  cause,  or  principle  of  the  love  of  him,  and 
faith  is  the  cause  of  a  holy  trust  and  confidence 
in  him. 

Ver.  13.  Give  me' atifi  plague  but  the  plague 
of  ihe  heart ;  and  anif  vsicLedness  but  the  xiictced- 
tiesx  of  a  icoinan.l  '^'^e  Greek  is  elliptical  here, 
which  our  translators  have  supplied.  We  may 
insert  iJdcxu  from  ver.  16.  or  some  such  verb ; 
as  Calmet,  Grolius,  and  Junius  help  this  de- 
fect. The  sense  of  the  first  part  is  like  that  of 
Solomon,  "  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain 
his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit  wlio  can 
bear  ?"  Prov.  xviii.  14  This  author  haih  been 
condemned  for  his  moroseness  to  children,  and 
his  reflections  upon  the  female  sex ;  as  to  the 


former,  I  have  shewn  that  his  precepts  of  cor- 
rection are  to  be  taken  in  a  restrained  sense  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  Jansenius  and 
other  writers  observe,  that  he  is  no  professed 
enemy  to  the  sex,  nor  intends  any  reflection 
upon  them  in  general,  as  being  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  species,  and  designed  in  their 
formation,  as  help-meets  and  comforts  to  man. 
He  fails  not  to  give  merit  its  due  praise,  and 
where  an  opportunity  offers,  as  in  the  beginning' 
of  the  next  chapter,  of  extolling  a  virtuous  and 
deserving  woman,  he  does  it  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect.     What  is  said  to  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  them  in   this   and  the  next  chapter,  is 
only  to  expose  the  failings  of  some  few  degene- 
rate and  perverse  ones,  but  with  a  design  to  re- 
commend, by   the  contrast,  the  worthier  part 
of  the  sex  the  more.     And  though  he  may  not 
seem  quite  complaisant,  his  intention  is  honest 
and  commendable,  viz.  to  instruct  youth  what 
circumspection    and  prudence  is  necessary  ia 
the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served to  prevent  feuds  and  differences  in  the 
married   state.      Phocyllides   among   the   frag- 
■  ments  which  are  preserved,  has  some  very  re- 
markable verses  upon  the  sex.     What  is  parti- 
cular and  worth  observing  is,  that  he  derives 
their  good  and  ill  qualities  from   some   animals 
which  partake  of  them,  and  whom  in  that  re- 
spect they  resemble.     I  shall  mention  only  the 
two  following : 

H  3  Kvitf  }i»XiTi  Ti  >^  ay^itf  i  it  fuXirrtu,- 

i.  e.  She  that  is  cross  and  snarling  hath  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  temper  of  the  dog  ;  but 
the  good  housewife,  the  prudent  oeconomist,  the 
careful  manager,  resembles  the  laborious  bee,, 
witli  her  collection  of  sweets. 

Ver,  14.  And  anij  aj[/]iction,  but  the  affliction 
from  them  that  hale  me.,  and  amj  revenge  Out  the 
revenge  of  enemies,'\  The  sense  of  the  whole 
seems  to  be,  I  would  have  any  affliction  or  mis- 
fortune rather  than  that  which  ray  enemy 
wishes  me.  Or  I  will  compound  for  any  sufleri 
ing,  so  my  enemy  knows  nothing  of  it,  and 
has  not  the  ill-natured  pleasure  of  triumphing 
over  me  in  it,  and  rejoicing  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  said  of  Saul's  . 
death,  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  un» 
circumcised  triumph."  2  Sam.  i.  20.  A  piece 
of  ill  news  an  enemy  hugs  inwardly,  and  would 
piu-chase  at  any  rate — "  Hoc  ithacus  velit,  &• 
magno  mercentur  atridsc."    Or  the  sense  may  be.. 
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that  of  ho'y  David,  "  Deliver  me  not  over  unto 
the  will  ot  mine  enemies,"  which  often  made  a 
part  of  his  prayer.  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said, 
"  There  is  r.o  wrath  above  the  wralh  of  an 
enemy.  C-rif  S-U//7  (x^f^>  which  differs  from  the 
former  ;  for  it  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text to  read,  there  is  no  wrath  above  the  wrath 
of  a  woman,  or  at  least  above  tlie  wralh  of  a 
she-enemy.  Accordingly  the  Syriac  renders, 
"  Non  est  inimicitia  amarior  ea  qute  mulieris 
est."  And  St  Chrysostom  reads  in  like  man- 
ner. And  so  the  Vulg.  has  it,  and  the  margin 
of  the  Geneva  bible.  Juvenal  confirms  the  ob- 
servation, "  Vindicta  nemo  magis  gaudet,  quam 
fcemina,"  Sat.  xiii. 

Ver.  15.  There  is  no  head  nJ}five  the  Lead  of  a 
serpent. '\  The  Hebrew  word  ti'Jn  principally 
signifies  the  head,  and  is  as  properly  used  for 
poison,  because  the  venom  of  those  pernicious 
creatures,  asps,  vipers,  and  serpents,  lies  chief- 
ly in  their  head  and  teeth.  Thus  Hosea  x.  4. 
what  our  version  renders  hernlucic,  is  U^NI  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  interlinear  version  has  here 
indeed  caputs  but  Pagnin  has  explained  it  well, 
by  inserting  tc'iiennni  in  the  margin.  For  what 
shall  we  understand  by  caput  or  a  head  simply, 
except  something  be  understood  or  supplied,  as 
in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  it  is,  in  which,  both 
in  this  place  and  some  others,  the  reading  is  t 
As  the  head  of  hurtful  serpents,  denoting  there- 
by either  poison,  or  some  noxious  poisonous 
thing.     As  tt^tJ*!  doth  primarily  signify  an  head. 


rived  from  one  notion,  viz.  poison,  and  the 
qualities  of  noxiousness,  and  bitterness,  usually- 
ascribed  to  it.  And  thus  Calrnet  understands 
this  place,  and  Bochart,  Hicroz,  lib.  i.  c.  xxviii. 
and  I'ocock,  in  Hos.  tom.  ii.  ©txJf  too  is  often 
taken  in  the  sense  of  poison.  See  Not.  on 
Wisd.  xvi.  5. 

Ver.  16.  J  had  rather  dwell  ivith  a  lion  and  a 
dragon,  than  to  keep  house  icith  a  icicked  ico/na».] 
After  what  the  scripture  has  informed  us  of  Eve, 
the  first  woman,  by  whom  sin  entered  into  the 
world  ;  of  Fotiphar's  wife,  who  tempted  the 
chastity  of  Joseph,  and,  because  she  could  not 
seduce  him,  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  cast 
into  prison  ;  of  Delilah,  who  was  the  cause  of 
Sampson's  death;  of  Solomon's  fall,  through 
the  povi'er  of  beauty  ;  of  Jezebel,  who  took  off 
righteous  Naboth  ;  of  Alhaliah,  who  put  to 
death  the  whole  royal  race  of  Judah,  to  place 
herself  upon  the  throne ;  of  Job's  wife,  who 
was  such  a  scourge  to  him,  and  herself  the 
greatest  of  his  plagues  and  misfortunes,  and 
many  others  known  and  intamous,  in  sa- 
cred and  profane  history,  for  their  resent- 
ment and  cruelty,  which  Calrnet  furnish- 
es us  with,  one  wonders  the  less  at  what  the 
author  here  says  against  the  sex,  1  should  rather 
say,  the  bad  and  abandoned  part  of  it,  for  it  is 
of  these  only  he  is  to  be  understood  Though 
he  seems  concerned  at  the  fall  and  misconduct 
of  part  of  a  species,  lovely  in  itself,  and  express- 
es himself  in  terms  of  sharpness  and  reproach, 


so  it  is  no  less  manifest  that  it  is  often  used,    where  a  serpent' lie<;  concealed  under  an  angel's 


Avritten  in  the  same  manner,  for  poison  itself, 
probably  deduced  from  the  first  signification, 
us  the  serpent's  poison  is  in  its  head.  There  are 
many  instances,  in  which  it  is  used  in  such  a 
sense,  as  Deut.  xxix.  iS.  ",  A  root  that  bear- 
eth  gal!  and  wormwood,  r!Jy*7\  wXn,  i.  e.  accord- 


face,  yet  let  it  be  remembered  ior  his  vindica- 
tion, that  some  of  the  ancient  poets  far  exceed 
him  in  their  invectives,  and  have  as  odious 
comparisons,  but  I  shall  not  retail  their  venom, 
as  Grotius  does. 

Ver.  17.   The  wickedness  of  a  woman  changeth 


ing  to  the  margin,  a  poisonous  iierb.     The  like  her  face. \  As  a  good  conscience  gives  life  and 

occurs  Deut.  xxxii.  32.  and  ts^irs  ^\fr\  ver.   33.  vigour  to  the  body,  and   has  that  pleasing  satis- 

is  expressly  translated,  "    Venom  of  serpents."  faction  going  along  with  it,  as  to  display  itself 

and  so  Jer.  viii.  14.  C'NI  '•a  "  Water  of  gall,"   is  even  in  the  face  of  a  good  man,  as  was  particu- 

in  the  margin,  puiyu/i,  and  Amos  vi.  12.  "  Ye  larly  verified  in  the  glory  of  Moses'  counte- 


nance, and  the  angelic  face  of  St  Stephen,  so 
inward  guilt  is  gloomy  and  melancholy,  and 
gives  a  sort  of  horror  and  deadness  to  the  coun- 
tenance; and  so  strong  is  the  impression,  that 


have  turned  judgment,"  tyT>*?  in  venenum,  ac- 
cording to  the /w/tv/irt.  version.  See  Jer.  ix.  15. 
xxiii.  15.  Lam.  iii.  5.  19.  in  all  which  places, 
it  is  manifest,  that  {i'xn  signifies  something  dis- 
tinct from  head,  though  Ar.  Montanus  in  some  one  may  sometimes  read  guilt  in  a  person's  liice. 
of  them,  gives  no  plain  sense  or  meaning.  But  Calrnet  understands  this  of  a  churlish  passionate 
though,  according  to  the  scope  of  the  place  woman  in  particular,  whose  anger  appears  in 
where  it  occurs,  and  as  the  words  with  which  her  face,  and  spoils  and  disfigures  her  counte- 
it  is  joined  suggest,  it  has  different  significations,  nance,  and  when  it  comes  to  any  outrageous 
yet  for  the  most  part  they  tend  to,  or  are  de-   excess,  gives  her  a  resemblance  of  one  of  the 
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furies.  And  indeed  our  translators  do  render 
a-crviia,  the  Word  here  used,  by  churlishness,  ch. 
xliii.  14. 

Ibid.  And  darheneth  her  countenance  like  sack- 
cloth.'] uV  (TXKr.oc,  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  ap- 
ply this,  and  indeed,  the  whole  verse,  to  the  un- 
happy husband  of  such  a  woman,  and  make  the 
change  and  gloominess  to  appear  in  his  counte- 
nance, who  from  the  relation  that  is  betwixt 
them  cannot  help  being  greatly  concei'ned  for 
her  misconduct,  and  betraying  uneasiness  in  his 
looks,  at  her  behaviour  :  "  Malae  raulieris  im- 
probitas  pallidam  reddit  faciem  mariti,  eamque 
nigram  efficit,  quasi  nigredinem  Cilicii."  Be- 
sides this,  which  seems  to  suit  best  with  the 
husband's  mournful  countenance,  there  is  ano- 
ther simile  in  the  margin,  as  a  bear,  cJc  af>t7cc, 
which  Bochart  prefers,  Hieroz.  L.  iii.  cap.  9. 
and  thinks  the  other  to  be  formed  from ;  and 
that  the  sullenness  and  sternness  of  look,  in  one 
out  of  temper,  is  well  expressed  by  the  'aa.vai^iiln- 
lor  ■a-^iruTor  of  a  bear.  Both  these  readings  have 
their  advocates,  and  are  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  good  copies  ;  and  it  is  very  observable 
and  particular,  that  the  Vulg.  and  Jerom's  Bi- 
ble, have  both  these  comparisons  together, 
"  Obcaecabit  vultum  tanquam  ursus,  et  tanquam 
saccum  ostendet." 

Ver.  18.  Her  husband  shall  sit  among  his 
neighbovrs.~\  atxTrueiTai.  If  we  understand  this 
in  the  sense  of  discumbere ;  or  sitting  at  table, 
the  sense  then  is,  that  her  husband  shall  be  con- 
tinually uneasy,  even  in  places,  and  among 
company,  where  he  might  expect  to  have  been 
agreeably  entertained,  and  merry  ;  or  perhaps  a 
better  sense  may  be.  Her  husband  aVa5re7«ra(, 
antmo  concidet,  shall  appear  dejected  among  his 
neighbours  and  acquaintance :  And  thus  the 
Vulg.  "  In  medio  proximorum  ejus  ingemuit 
vir  ejus." 

Ibid.  And  ichen  he  hcareth  it,  shall  sigh  bitler- 
li/.']  I  suppose  the  sense  of  our  translators  is, 
\Vhen  her  husband  heareth  what  is  said  of  his 
wife,  and  the  complaints  made  against  her, 
"  Entendant  ce  qu'on  dit  de  sa  femme,"  says 
Calmet,  it  will  be  a  great  grief  and  concern  to 
him,  and  he  will  sigh  bitterly  ;  which  seems 
much  properer,  than  suspirabit  modicum  in  the 
Vulg.  whicli  arose  from  a  corrupt  copy,  which 
had  fjiin^d,  and  probably  was  inserted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  next  verse.  The  Syr.  and 
Arab,  render,  "  invitus  longa  trahit  buspiria," 
from  a  copy  which  had  ax»<(r;of ,  instead  of  axiV«f , 
which  Camerarius  also  follows.  This  reading 
too  is  capable  of  a  good  sense,  viz.  though  her 


husband  in  company  would  gladly  conceal  his 
grief,  for  fear  of  being  taken  notice  of,  or  per- 
haps laughed  at,  which  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
yet  his  sighs  break  from  him  unwillingly,  when 
he  perceives  them  not,  and  steal  from  him  una- 
wares. And  thus  the  Geneva  version,  "  Because 
of  her  he  sigheth  sore  or  he  beware." 

Ver.  19.  All  wickedness  is  but  little  to  the 
wickedness  of  a  woman,  let  the  portion  of  a  sin- 
ner fall  upon  her.]  See  ch.  xlii.  13,  14.  and  par- 
ticularly Ecclesiastes,  vii.  28.  where  Solomon 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says :  "  One  (good) 
man  among  a  thousand,  but  a  woman  among 
all  these  have  I  not  found-"  Which  a  learned 
writer  well  observes,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  just  character  of  women  in  general  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  but  of  such  loose  ones  as 
Solomon  was  once  acquainted  with,  or  some  of 
that  stamp  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Bishop  Patrick  in  Log.  The  sense  of 
the  latter  part  is.  Let  a  woman  of  such  bad 
qualities  fall  to  the  share  of  a  sinner,  for  one 
cannot  wish  a  greater  plague  to  any  man,  even 
an  enemy,  than  a  wortnless  and  profligate  wo- 
man. And  thus  Calmet,  "  Qu'elle  tombe  en 
partage  au  Pecheur,"  and  Junius,  "  Sorte  pec- 
cator  accidat  illi  ;"  which  seems  also  the  sense 
of  the  Vulg.  Such  wishes  were  not  unusual; 
there  is  an  instance  of  the  like  in  Virgil  ; 
Dii  meliora  pits,  erroremque  hostibus  ilium  ! 

Georg.  Lib.  iii. 
This  sense  seems  confirmed  from  cap.  xxvi. 
93.  "  A  wicked  woman  is  given  as  a  portion 
to  a  wicked  man  :  but  a  godly  woman  is  given 
to  him  that  feareth  the  Lord."  To  which  that 
of  Solomon  is  parallel:  "The  woman,  whose 
heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  as 
bands,  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  ;  whoso 
pleascth  God  shall  escape  from  her,  but  the 
sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her."  Ecclesiastes  vii. 
26.  The  sense  according  to  .some,  is  :  May 
God  deal  with  her  as  the  greatest  of  sinners  1 
and  according  to  otiiers,  May  God  give  her 
such  a  husband,  as  may  either  tame,  or  reform 
her  ! 

Ver.  20.  As  the  elimbing  of  a  sandy  way  is  to 
the  feet  of  the  aged,  so  is  a  xvife  full  of  words, 
to  a  (juiet  man.]  i.  e.  She  is  a  constant  clog 
and  plague  to  him.  Matrimony  hath  formerly 
been  the  common  place  for  raillery,  as  well  as 
now.  Ovid  and  Juvenal  make  very  free  with 
it ;  the  latter  takes  a  more  than  poetical  licence, 
Avhen  lie  makes  all  matches  unhappy,  and  wrang- 
ling to  be  the  entertainment  ot  tven  the  niai'-, 
riage  bed  : 
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to  govern  his  family,  bring  up  his  children,  and 

to  manage  in  all  things  for  him  to  the  best  ad- 

This  probably  is  trne,  where  a  person  has  the    vantage.     Euripides  has  exactly  the  same  sen- 

misfortune  of  a  scold,  as  the  margin   here  has    timent  with  our  author  : 


Semper  hahet  /Itet,  allernaque  Jurgia  hcfiit 

la  qu9  nupta  jacet.  Sat.  vi. 


it,  for  his  partner  ;  one,  who  will  fill  his  house 
with  rage  and  clamour,  and  his  bed  with  cares 
and  restlessness  ;  and  especially  if  she  has  a 
submissive  and  tame  husband,  she  will  be  the 
more  insolent  and  im|5erious,  she  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  liis  meekness  to  make  herself  abso- 
lute, and  her  husband  ridiculous.  But  a  lov- 
ing and  sileiU  woman,  chap.  xxvi.  14.  i.  e.  one 
wiio  knows  how  to  guide  her  words  with  dis- 


"o^i/nf,  «■«»  T<{  (til  ^fiyitf  KKXii  i^tj. 

Ver.  12.  A  zcoman,  if  she  maintain  her  hus- 
band, is  full  of  anger,  impudence,  and  inmh  re- 
prouch.\  The  wise  man  having  given  his  sen- 
timents about  beauty,  proceeds  next  to  shew, 
that  a  fortune,  as  such,  should  not  be  chosen, 
because  such  a  one  is  apt  to  be  assuming,  and 
to  reproach  her  husband  with  what  she  brought 


cretion,  is  a  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord,  her  j,j,^^  ^nd  that  his  subsistence,  and  the  figure 
character  is  amiable,  and  her  person  desireable,  ^Thich  he  makes,  is  through  her.  Imperious- 
she  will  not  cross  her  husband's  inclinations  ^less  is  misbecoming  and  insypportable,  even  in 
through  perverseness,  nor  set  upherown  through  a  person  of  worth  and  merit,  and  much  more 
haughtiness.  The  more  easy  and  obliging  he  so,  where  only  a  family  or  riches  is  the  pretence, 
is,  the  greater  reason  does  she  give  him  to  con-  What  Juvenal  has  observed,  is,  1  believe,  the 
tinne  so.    Between  such  a  pair,  all  things  go  on  sentiment  of  most  people, 


smoothly,  without  any  rubs  or  reproaches,  and 
the  happiness  in  paradise  seems  again  revived. 

Ver.  21.  Stumble  not  at  the  beaulij  of  a  xn'o- 
man-l  Some  understand  it  thus,  Cast  not  thy- 
self down  at  the  feet  of  a  beautiful  woman,  be- 
ing captivated  with  her  charms ;  and  then  the 
advice  will  be  like  that  ch.  ix.  8.  "  Turn  away 
thine  eye  from  a  beautiful  woman,  for  many 
have  been  deceived  by  the  beauty  of  a  woman, 
for  herewith  love  is  kindled  as  a  fire."  Or  the 
meaning  may  be  like  that  in  ver.  5.  "  Gaze 
not  on  a  maid,  that  thou  fall  not  by  those  things 
that  are  precious  in  her."  If  with  the  Syr.  and 
Arab,  versions  we  understand  it  of  an  evil  and 
loose  woman,  it  will  then  be  the  same  with 
ver.  6.  "  Give  not  thy  soul  unto  harlots,  that 
thou  lose  not  thine  inheritance." 

Ibid.  And  desire  her  not  for  pleasure]  «> 
Tfvftir.  The  Geneva  version  has,  for  lliy  plea- 
sure ;  but  many  copies  omit  this.  The  sense 
of  thewhole  either  is  :  Admire  not  the  beauty 
of  a  woman,  lest  it  kindle  a  criminal  passion  in  Jeehle  knees.'] 
thee,   and  thou  be  tempted  to   lust  after  her.    yAyaL,yiTi(v,>i 


Malo  Venus'inam,  quam  te,  Cornelia  mate!', 
Gracchorttm,  si  cum  magtiis  virtutibus  adfers 
Grande  supercilium.  Sat.  vi. 

There  may  also  another  sense  be  given  of 
this  place  ;  if  a  woman  rule  her  husband, 
"  Mulier  si  primatum  habeat,  contraria  est  viro 
suo."  Vulg.  which  Calmet  expounds,  "  Si  la 
femme  a  la  principale  autorite  elle  s'eleve  contre 
son  mari."  The  rendering  of  the  Orient,  ver- 
sions is  remarkable,  '■  Servitus  dura,  et  igno- 
minia  pessima  est,  mulier  ferociens  in  maritum 
suum."  The  poor  man  in  Piautus  made  but  an 
indiflerent  bargain,  who  says,  "  Uxorem  accepi, 
dote  imperium  vendidi."  Fhocyllides  strongly 
dissuades  from  such  a  match,  wherein  money  is 
the  only  ingredient : 

A»ljivi|!  y  *>^<>Xf,  Xvy^i  X'i"  ""**  fif^f- 

Ver.  ■23.  A  zcoman  that  zcill  not  comfort  her 
husband  in    distress,    maketh    weak  hands,    and 

X,^li(  ■ara.^eif^iyai.,    X/  ysyajx   ■cra^aKt'Ku- 

h.     Besides  the  sense  of  our  ver- 


Or  it  may  be  considered  as  matter  of  advice  to  gjon,    there    is    another   favoured  by  Grotius : 

a  lover,  not  to  chuse  a  wife  merely  for  her  beau-  That  the  woman  who  contributes  not  all  in  her 

ty,  or  for  any  sensual  satisfaction  proposed,  but  power  to  make  her  husband  happy,  who  will 

rather  for  her  good  qualities  and  accomplish-  not  be  assisting  in  his  distress,  and  is  indifferent 

ments.     As  a  wise  man  principally  aims  at  so-  about  his  welfare,  as  that  of  a  stranger  ;  who 

ciety  in  a   wife,  he  ought  to  chuse  one  with  .^viii  neither  take  pains  herself,  nor  strive  to  gain 


such  good  sense,  as  to  f«rm  the  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  with  such  a  temper,  as  not  only  to 
share  his  good  or  evil  fortune  with  equanimity, 
but  with  sufficiency  and  credit ;  one,  not  mere 


others  to  promote  his  interest,  is  lazy,  brutish, 
and  good  for  nothing.  Or  rather,  says  Calmet, 
the  meaning  is,  That  an  idle  indolent  woman, 
who,  through  sloth,  or  delicacy,  will  not  stir 


ly  likely  to  encrease,  but  capable  and  willing    herself  to  look  into  her  family  affairs,  nor  egn-. 
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tribute  to  the  management  of  the  common  in- 
terest, can  never  make  a  husband  truly  happy, 
©r  be  a  proper  mistress  of  a  family. 

Ver.  24.  Give  the  water  no  passage,  neither 
a  wiclced  noman  Uhertij  to  gad  abroad.]  Some 
Greek  copies  have  only  l$«(7/a^  power  simply, 
which  a  wicked  woman  is  sure  to  abuse  every 
where,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  curb  and  restrain  a  designing,  heady, 
aspiring  woman,  as  to  confine  a  swelling  water 
within  its  banks.  Power  in  bad  hands  is  dan- 
gerous, and,  if  not  watched  and  prevented,  will 
overturn  every  thing,  like  an  inundation  ;  and 
the  more  strength  it  gains,  the  wider  will  be  the 
desolation  and  ruin.  Other  copies  have  t^va/ac 
«^(,Sk,  which  our  translation  follows.  See  ch.  xxvi. 
10.  This  seems  to  refer  to  a  custom  among  the 
eastern  nations,  of  confining  their  women,  and 
keeping  them  closely  shut  up.  The  apostle, 
among  other  directions  given  to  young  women, 
particularly  advises  them  to  "  be  discreet,  chaste, 
keepers  at  home,  good,  and  obedient  to  their 
own  husbands."  Tit.  ii.  5.  Calmet  says,  the 
sense  of  this  place  is  the  same  with  that  of  Solo- 
mon :  "  Drink  water  out  of  thine  own  cistern, 
and  running  water,  out  of  thine  own  well." 
Prov.  V.  15.  and  that  the  advice  is  directed  la 
married  men,  not  to  follow  after  strange  women, 
jior  to  covet  the  sweets  of  stolen  waters.  See 
ch.  xxvi.  12.  where  the  like  simile  is  applied 
to  a  loose  and  wicked  woman. 

Ver.  26.  Jf  she  go  not  as  thou  icou/dst  have 
her,  cut  her  off  from  thyjiesh,  and  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce,  and  let  her  go,]  et  //.h  -arc^wirxi  koltx 
^ufx  (TV.  i.  e.  If  she  does  not  bciiave  according 
to  thy  liking,  or  rather,  if  she  refuses  to  obey 
tliy  authority,  and  to  be  subject  to  thy  power; 
for  power  is  frequently  meant,  and  expressed, 
by  the  hand.  Xenophon  calls  a  good  wife, 
one. who  is  ready  and  willing  to  oblige  her 
husband,  x.^}o>i^n(.  Hy  some  a  wii'e  has  been 
considered  as  a  man's  right  hand  ;  and  then 
the  sense  will  be,  If  thy  right  hand  olfend  thee, 
cut  it  off;  though  our  Saviour  by  that  expres- 
sion intended  not  to  authorise  any  such  liberty 
of  divorce.  A  wife  however  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  part  of  a  man's  own  flesh,  for  by 
matrimony  they  become  elf  adfxci  /^lar,  and  to 
this  the  wise  man  seems  here  to  allude.  Ko 
sooner  was  man  created,  but  God  divided  him 
into  two,  and  no  sooner  were  there  two,  hut  he 
united  them  into  one,  so  that  marriage  is  al- 
most as  old  as  nature,  and  its  union  the  most 
close  and  intimate.  Grotius  thinks  the  last 
clause,  l/5»  j^  xvtMtio,  to  be  only  a  marginal  ex- 


planation of  tlie  former  sentence,  and  at  length 
crept  into  the  text ;  and  indeed  it  is  omitted  in 
many  copies.  By  lilv  some  understand,  be- 
sides the  sense  of  giving  a  bill  of  divorce,  the 
restoring  of  iier  fortune,  or  the  giving  her  back 
what  she  brought.  Drusius  infers  from  tliis 
place,  that  Ben  Sira  and  Sirachides  were  not 
the  same  person,  as  has  been  the  general  no- 
tion. For  the  former's  axiom,  "  Os  c^uod  ce>- 
cidit  in  sorte  tua  rode,"  i.  e.  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  that  a  man  must  sit  down  contented 
with  his  wile,  whether  she  prove  good  or  bad. 
seCms  inconsistent  with  the  advice  here  given, 
of  parting  from  her  if  her  behaviour  is  not  ac- 
cording to  a  man's  liking.  Either,  says  he, 
they  are  different  persons,  or  our  author  chan- 
ged his  sentiments,  Comm.  in  Loc.  See  Bar- 
toloccii  Biblioth.  Rabbin,  vol.  i.  p.  349- 

CHAP.    XXVI. 

Ver.  3.  J  GOOD  wife  is  a  good  portion,  zt>hich 
shall  be  given  in  the  portion  of  them 
that  fear  the  Lord.]  By  yuVo  ayM  or  d.yl^Q-ta.  here, 
and  Prov.  xii.  4.  xxxi.  10.  is  meant,  one  that 
is  notable,  managing,  and  diligent,  whose  cha- 
racter Solomon  describes,  Prov.  xxxi.  10,  &c. 
In  the  former  chapter,  ver.  19.  a  wicked  wo- 
man is  mentioned  as  the  portion  of  a  sinner  ; 
here  it  is  said,  that  a  good  and  virtuous  woman 
shall  f^ll  to  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  goodness;  and  thus  the  Syriac, 
"  Mulier  bona  dabitur  viro  timenti  Dominum, 
propter  bona  ipsius  opera."  See  ver.  23.  Prov. 
xix.  14.  Tob.  vii.  12.  As  a  prudent  wife  is 
from  the  Lord,  holy  men  in  Scripture  accor- 
dingly begged  the  direction  of  God,  and  his 
blessing  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  :  For  as  God 
first  instituted  marriage,  so  he  still  presides 
over  it,  and  all  marriages  ought  to  be  conclud- 
ed in  his  fear,  and  entered  upon  with  a  petition 
for  his  blessing.  Abraham  comforts  himself 
that  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  would  send  his 
angel  to  chuse  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  Geiu 
xxiv.  7.  And  his  servant  prays  unto  the  Lord 
God,  of  his  master  Abraham,  to  send  him  good 
success  in  the  undertaking  he  went  about,  and 
to  shew  kindness  unto  his  master  Abraham,  in 
a  particular  which  so  nearly  concerned  tlie 
welfare  of  his  family,  ver.  12.  Drusius,  and 
some  other  exj)ositors,  differing  herein  from  our 
translators,  make  the  next  verse  a  continuation 
of  the  same  subject,  viz.  That  he  that  is  so 
highly  favoured,  as  to  have  the  blessing  of  a 
good  wife,  whether  he  be  poor  or  rich,  is  com- 
pletely happy,  and  his  satisfaction  will  appear 
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in  his  very  countenance  :  For  where  the  mar- 
ried parties  are  happy  in,  and  pleased  with 
each  other,  and  love  and  harmony  are  trium- 
phant as  is  the  caseof'cvery  well  chosen  match, 
joy  will  of  course  succeed,  and  a  never  failing 
spring  of  delights.  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  con- 
nect the  verses  in  the  same  manner. 

Ver.  5.   There  be  three  things  that  mine  heart 
feureth^  and  for  the  fourth  I  was  sore  afraid  : 
The  slander  of  a  city,  the  gathering  together  of 
an  unrultj  multitude,  and  a  false  accusation:   All 
these  oi'e  xtorse  than  death. '\  liaCcKri  croMMf  is  bad- 
ly rendered  here,  the  slander  of  a  city  ;  tixCohfi 
means    rather  enmiti/,  as    Grotius  observes  it 
signifies,  ch.  xxviii.  9-  and  so  it  occurs  often  in 
».     And  hence  ^idScxti  answers  to  Satan,  an  ad- 
versary in  the  Hebrew.     AiaSoM  ^cKtuc  would 
be  better  rendered,  the  ill-will  of  one's  country, 
the  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  public,  or 
of  an  extensive  neighbourhood.     History  fur- 
nishes us  with  many  examples  of  persons  who 
have  been  fined,  exiled,  and  put  to  death  thro' 
popular  discontent,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
hatred  and  caprice  of   an  inconstant  people. 
Grotius  seems  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  treason, 
and  the  Geneva  version  expressly  renders  so. 
EKKxtitji'a  sometimes  signifies  a  "  promiscuous  as- 
sembly of  the  people ;"  here  it  is  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  properly  rendered  the  "  gathering  to- 
gether of  an  unruly  multitude."  Such  was  that 
which   was   raised    by    Demetrius   against  St 
Eaul,  Acts  xix.  32.    Kala.-^iw//.oi:  not  only  means 
a  false  accusation,  but  probably  refers  to  the 
false  accusation  which  this  author  was  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  from,  mentioned  at  large,  ch.  li. 
6.  and  on  account  of  which  he  says,  ver.  9. 
i/TTif  ^Kidn  fvutuf  ilMt\t ;   which  suggests  to  me, 
t,hat  itihSw  is  the  true  reading  here,  and  not 
ifoSniitr,  as  most  copies  have  ;  and  that  najci^ivj- 
fic(  is  the  fourth  particular  in  order,  for  the 
event  of  which  he  was  so  sore  afraid,  that  he 
even  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from 
it :    And  what  may  seem  to  confirm  this  is, 
that  some  few  editions  read  xura^ivc-fxiy  Jteji  ^d- 
toUci.     Wc  shall  the  less  wonder  at  the  vehe- 
mence of  this  expression,  if  we  consider  what 
this  author  says,  ch.  xxviii.  of  the  deadly  venom 
of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  false  tongue  in  parti- 
cular, "  That  the  death  thereof  is  an  evil  death, 
and  the  grave  better  than  it,"  ver.  21.  nor  dis- 
approve the  joining  these  together  without  the 
intervening  comma.     Thus  there  are  three  par- 
ticulars very  distinct,  but  how  shall  we  make 
out  all  the  four  ?  Our  translators  seem  to  have 
marktd  out  the  jealous  woman  for  the  fbujvth,  , 


by  inserting  the  particle  (hut)  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  verse,  though  the  Gr.  Lar.  Arab. 
Syr.  all  omit  this  particle.  And  this  indeed 
is  the  general  way  of  solving  this  difficulty. 
But  is  there  any  more  reason  to  fix  upon  this 
for  the  fourth  evil,  than  either  of  the  two  plagues, 
which  are  mentioned  immediately  after  ? 
Which  will  as  much  then  exceed  the  number, 
as  it  now  falls  short.  1  suspect  the  place  to  be 
mutilated,  and  that  some  sentences,  or  at  least 
words  are  wanting  ;  and  the  reasons  for  my 
conjecture  are  these  :  I.  There  ia  a  chasm,  or 
liiatus,  here  of  three  whole  verses  in  the  Orien- 
tal versions.  2.  The  construction  of  the  Greek 
seems  to  require  some  addition.  3.  Xlitla.,  or 
txZto.  isrocyja,  33  the  copy,  which  our  translators 
follow,  read,  must  refer  to  more,  or  larger  par- 
ticulars than  are  at  present  mentioned.  4.  'X^'tf 
^dtalot  ■a-drlx  /.io)(9>iid  contains  the  author's  reflec- 
tion upon  all  the  particulars.  And  indeed, 
after  mentioning  that  all  the  foregoing  instan- 
ces were  worse  than  death,  what  could  be  found 
of  weight  enough  after  to  insert,  or  carry  with 
it  so  much  dread  ?  Jealousy,  the  instance  most 
insisted  on,  may  make  life  indeed  very  uneasy, 
and  occasion  great  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart ; 
but  the  most  affecting  description  of  that  pas- 
sion will  be  but  faint,  after  the  enumeration  of 
evils  said  to  be  worse  than  death  ;  and  we  can- 
not but  observe  the  climax  to  sink  considera- 
bly, instead  of  rising  more  vigorously  as  it 
ought. 

V  er.  6.  A  scourge  of  the  tongue  xvhich  commit- 
nicateth  with  all.']  ■sratnr  tTrixoiyantrx,  i.  e.  which, 
by  its  clamour  and  evil  effects  makes  itself 
known  to  all ;  or  rather,  according  to  Grotius, 
which  is  common  to,  and  generally  goes  along 
with  the  four  evils  before  mentioned.  If  we  un- 
derstand this  of  the  jealous  woman  in  particular, 
and  (WaV/^  y^aVirnf  is  so  used,  Job  v.  2i.  upon  the 
like  occasion,  the  sense  then  is,  that  she  is  a 
shrew,  or  a  scold,  vexing  herself  and  others, 
through  distrust,  and  impatience  of  temper. 
Jealousy  was  more  frequent  among  the  He- 
brews ;  as  polygamy  was  tolerated  among  them, 
the  peace  of  families  was  often  disturbed  by  the 
resentment  and  suspicions  of  one  rival  wife  a- 
gainst  another,  as  was  the  case  of  Hannah  and 
Peninnah,  the  two  wives  of  Eikinah ;  Sarah 
and  Agar,  Rachel  and  Leah,  8j.c.  And  as  jea- 
lousy is  a  most  raging  passion,  it  was  often  cruel 
and  bloody,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  poison  or  the  dagger. 

Ver.  7.  An  evil  'icife  is  a  i/oke  shaken  to  and 
//o.]     B»c^uTw  loLKwojAutr.    According  to  Bochavt 
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the  sense  is,  that  an  evil  wife  is  as  troublesome 
and  wearisome  to  a  man,  as  a  yoke  that  is  put 
upon  the  neck  of  oxen,  Hieroz.  L.  ii.  c.  41.  but 
the  generality  of  interpreters  lay  more  stress 
upon  ffcD-.ivo/xim,  and  think  it  implies,  that  an 
unhappy  marriage,  or  the  uneasy  state  of  a  man 
with  a  bad  wife,  is  like  the  disagreement  of  ox- 
en under  the  same  yoke,  who  draw  different 
ways,  and  without  doing  any  good,  are  a  clog, 
hinderance,  and  vexation  to  each  other,  instead 
of  being  assisting  like  true  yoke-fellows,  by  con- 
current endeavours  and  joint  labour.  The  com- 
paring such  a  wife  to  a  scorpion,  in  the  sentence 
following,  is  parallel  to  chap.  xxv.  15.  and 
strongly  expresses  the  danger  of  such  an  union, 
and  that  the  very  touch  of  her  is  deadly,  and 
her  embraces  fatal.  "  Man  and  wife,  says  a 
very  pious  writer,  should  resemble  the  two  kine 
that  carried  the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  they  should 
lovingly  keep  one  path,  and  turn  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  i  Sam.  vi.  or  they 
may  be  considered  like  the  two  eyes  of  the  same 
body ;  if  both  go  together,  and  look  one  way, 
be  it  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  all  is  well  and  comely  in  the  face  ;  but 
if  they  be  cross-eyed,  and  one  eye  looks  one  way 
and  the  other  another,  there  is  then  a  manifest 
blemish,  and  a  disagreeable  distortion."  Bishop 
Babington's  Works,  p.  316. 

Ver.  8.  A  drunlcen  woman,  and  a  gadder  a- 
broad,  causelh  great  anger,  and  she  will  not  cover 
her  oxen  shame.']  A  woman  that  is  addicted  to 
drinking,  inflames  her  passions  thereby,  and  has 
little  or  no  regard   to   modesty  and  decorum. 

Au^nfiosiyi'r  auT?c  h  <Tuyx.«i>.u-^ii.  A7^>ifi<>at.yn,  IS  a  mo- 

dest  way,  among  the  Hebrews,  of  expressing 
nakedness,  and  what  nature  and  decency  com- 
mands to  be  concealed.  As  her  reason  is  im- 
paired, and  for  a  time  lost,  she  is  frequently  olT 
her  guard,  and  forgets  what  is  due  to  her  sex 
and  character.  "  Omnis  mulier  quae  vinolenta 
et  comessatrix  est,  eadem  quoque  meretrix 
est."  Auth.  Oper.  Imperf.  in  Matth.  Though 
this  may  seem  too  positive  and  general,  yet  thus 
much  may  be  said,  that  she  that  is  often  so  dis- 
guised has  great  luck  if  she  escape  being  de- 
bauched. Her  talk,  looks,  and  motions,  encou- 
rage an  attempt,  and  there  are  libertines  always 
ready  to  improve  the  opportunity.  Curtius's 
description  of  the  Babylonish  women  will  suit 
all  such  (and  such,  I  hope,  are  but  few)  who 
drown  their  reason,  and  endanger  their  virtue, 
by  intemperance  and  debauch  :  "  Foeminarum 
convivia  ineuntium  principio  modestus  est  ha- 
bitus, deinde  sumoia  quaeque  amicula  exuunt, 


paulatimque  pudorem  profanant :  ad  ultimum 
(honos  auribus  habitus  sit)  ima  corporum  vela- 
menta  projiciunt."  Romulus  enacted,  that  the 
woman  who  was  overtaken  with  wine  should  be 
punished  as  an  adulteress ;  and  he  acquitted  a 
person  who  put  his  wife  to  death  upon  such  an 
occasion.  Plin.  L.  xiv.  Val.  Max.  L.  vi.  Fau- 
nus,  king  of  Latium,  caused  his  wife  to  be 
whipped  to  death,  according  to  Arnobius,  for 
her  intemperance.  Many  copies  have  not  the 
words  gadder  abroad,  nor  do  the  Orient,  versions 
or  Vulg.  take  any  notice  of  them.  But  it  may 
justly  be  observed  of  such  as  are  fond  of  com- 
pany, and  go  in  quest  of  revels  and  entertain- 
ments, that  they  are  liable  to  be  overtaken  both 
the  ways  here  mentioned.  They  run  them- 
selves into  temptation  and  danger,  through  ait 
eager  pursuit  of  pleasures,  and  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  opportunities  of  sin  and  folly.  Di- 
na's  curiosity  and  gadding  temper  is  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  her  virtue.  Gen. 
xxxiv.  I.  The  description  of  the  harlot,  Prov. 
vii.  II,  12.  is,  "  Her  feet  abide  not  in  her  house, 
now  she  is  without,  now  in  the  streets,  andlieth 
in  wait  in  every  corner." 

Ver.  9.  The  whoredom  of  a  zcoman  matj  be 
knoivn  in  her  haughtij  looks  and  ei/e/ids.]  These 
may  be  thought  rather  signs  of  pride  than  of 
unchastity,  and  to  be  more  likely  to  keep  all 
impure  advances  at  a  distance,  than  any  way 
encourage  them  ;  and  yet  this  circumstance 
seems  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  description  of  an 
immodest  woman.  For  thus  I  understand  the 
words  of  Isaiah  :  "  Because  the  daughters  of 
Sion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched  forth 
necks,  and  wanton  eyes,"  iy  nu/uucir  o(f^y.\u.m,  with 
winking  eyes,  "  mincing  as  they  go  ;"  i.  e. 
walking  with  a  lascivious  air,  "  therefore  the 
Lord  will  smite  them,"  chap.  iii.  16.  Melfaj;/- 
Ciir3-a/  signifies  primarily,  to  be  carried  up  high 
in  the  air,  as  birds  or  clouds  flying  there,  which, 
because  they  are  light,  and  have  no  founda- 
tion, are  tossed  and  driven  about  with  great  un- 
certainty :  Hence  /Ailia^'icr/ioc  of  flax^ui',  by  a  meta- 
phor, signifies  a  wanton  rolling  of  the  eye,  a 
swimming  motion  of  it,  and  an  amorous  cast 
or  leer.  See  Hammond  on  Luke  xii  29.  The 
meaning  probably  is  the  same  with  that  of  Je- 
remiah, iii.  3.  that  "  a  whore  may  be  known 
by  her  forehead,"  i.  e.  by  a  bold  a:id  confident 
look. .  The  e^ic  ■ariffui  Will  sufficiently  betray 
her,  and  shew  her  evil  inclination  as  much  as 
wandering  in  suspicious  places,  or  sitting  in  ihe 
public  ways  for  lovers.  Modesty,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  discernible  by  a  downcast  look,  a  mo- 
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(lest  air,  rising  blushes,  reserved  carriage,  and 
prudent  retirement.  Aristotle's  description  seems 
to  agree  with  that  of  our  author:  "  Invcrecundi 
signa  sunt,  oculus  apertus  et  splendidus,  palpe- 
bne  sanguineae  et  crassae,  humeri  sursum  eleva- 
ti,"  8tc.  Physiog.  cap.  v,  St  Basil's  observation 
upon  this  passage  is  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted, 
"  Quae  in  animo  constituit  captare  multos,  ac 
venari  laqueo  suae  elegantis  formac,  collo  ince- 
dit  in  sublime  porrecto  :  in  nutibus  item  oculo- 
rum  probatio  redditur  mulieris  fornicariae  et 
procacis,  ad  opera  ipsa  anhelantis,  fascino  ac 
noxio  aspectu  :  ipso  enim  intuitu  obscoenam  de- 
monstrat  animae  impuritatem.  Dum  enim  sua- 
viter  et  blandis  arridet  ocellis,  prolicit  ad  ex- 
plendam  libidinem.  Jactu  enim  oculorum  sa- 
gittam  plane  exitialem  eraittit." 

Ver.  lo.  //  ///y  diughier  be  shameless^  keep 
her  in  itraillij^  lest  she  abuse  herself  through  o- 
vermuch  liber  t  If  S\  tTri  ^■■.Txlfi  a-hurfiTrla.  Syr.  "Su- 
per inverecunda,  multiplica  custodes."  Vulg. 
•'  In  filia  non  avertente  firma  custodiam,"  i.  e. 
Mistrust  and  watch  ever  a  bold  daughter,  who 
gives  encouragement  to  mens  rude  advances  by 
her  forward  looks  and  carriage  ;  there  is  great 
-reason  to  fear  such  a  one  has  a  corrupt  heart, 
and  waits  only  an  opportunity  to  do  evil.  O- 
ther  Latin  copies  have,  "  In  filia  non  advertente 
firma  custodiam  ;"  i.  e.  Watch  over  a  careless 
daughter,  one  that  does  not  think  of  the  sad 
consequences  which  attend  the  breach  of  chas- 
tity, and  a  life  led  without  sober  reflection,  and 
a  modest  restraint.  But  there  is  another  read- 
ing which  I  prefer,  (ti  ^vyaffi  ahu/l^i-Ziui;  n{iu<iov 
■  fuK(XK)!r.,  For  if  a  daughter  be  so  bad  as  to  be 
shameless,  the  caution  here  given  comes  almost 
too  late  ;  the  restraint  of  liberty  would  have 
been  more  necessary  and  advisable  before  she 
became  notorious.  The  advice,  therefore,  is 
more  seasonable,  to  keep  an  early  and  constant 
guard  over  a  daughter,  lest  too  much  liberty 
and  indulgence  prove  her  ruin.  Or,  as  the 
Vulg.  has  it,  "  Ne,  inventa  occasione,  utatur 
se,"  i.  e  lest  she  abuse  herself  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  that   offers.     Grotius    points   the   place 

thus  ;    'lYX    fih  VJ(i(ra.  a.n7iY  tan'/ji,   ^fr.jiiToci,   1.  C.    lest 

finding  for  herself,  by  some  artifice  and  cunning, 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  and  sinning,  she 
should  make  use  of  it.  See  ch.  xlii.  ir.  where 
there  is  the  same  advice,  and  in  the  same  words. 
Ver.  II.  Watch  over  an  impudent  eye,  and 
.maroelnot  if  she  trespass  against  thee."]  ottI^u  ivxi- 
Swf    i^^oLKfiii  ifJ\oi^(x.i,    Kf    /Afi    ^au/xdiaH-    t.    C.    Watch 

close,  or  at  the   heels  of  such  a  one  as  has  a 
wanton  eye,  or  an  immodest  look.     The  Syr, 


expresses  this  very  strongly  :  "  Post  cam  quae 
impudentibus  est  oculis  curre,  nee  moram  in- 
terponas,  ne  te  decipiat."  Which  seems  to  in- 
timate that  such  a  one  is  of  a  subtle  intriguing 
temper,  and  that  the  danger  is  imminent  of  her 
doing  amiss,  if  not  narrowly  watched.  Grotius 
says  ^  here  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  aut  ; 
watch  over  such  a  one,  or  else  be  not  surprized, 
if  she  be  too  cunning  for  you,  and  decei.e 
thee,  and  by  transgressing,  lose  her  honour,  and 
stain  the  credit  of  your  family.  And  thus  the 
Tigurin  version;  "  Oculum  impudicum asserva, 
aut  ne  mireris,  si  in  te  deliquerit."  As  this  or- 
gan is  the  greatest  inlet  to  love,  and  by  its  mo- 
tions betrays  the  inward  disposition,  the  eyes 
being  as  it  were  the  windows  of  the  soul,  the 
wise  man  properly  directs  the  centinel  to  be 
placed  there. 

Ver.  13.  The.  grace  of  a  wife  delighteth  her  hus^ 
band,  and  her  discretion  will  at  his  bones.']  By 
X^f'c  I  would  understand  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  by  iTnriijun  discretion  and  s/ciil,  chiefly  in 
household  affairs,  in  doing  and  ordering  the  ne- 
cessary works  for  her  family,  (see  ver.  16.)  and 
prudent  management  and  cecononiy  in  provi- 
ding for  it ;  both  which  qualities  must  be  agree- 
able to  the  person  who  has  the  happiness  of  such 
a  partner.  Thus  Solomon  describes  a  good 
wife,  Prov.  xxxi.  "  She  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness  ;  she  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in 
her,  and  she  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all 
the  clays  of  his  life,"  ver.  i  r,  12,  &c.  Not 
that  1  would  hereby  so  far  confine  discretion, 
as  to  exclude  prudence  in  other  affairs,  which 
is  necessary  towards  a  regular  and  just  conduct, 
much  less  good  sense  and  an  improved  under- 
standing, see  ver.  14.  to  form  the  agreeable 
companion  for  life,  and  to  divert  the  cares  inci- 
dent to  the  married  state.  He  that  halh  a  wife 
so  well  acconrplished  and  amiable,  will  be  easy 
both  in  his  condition  and  circumstances,  and 
the  satisfaction  arising  from  his  inward  content, 
will  shew  itself  upon  his  very  countenance. 
The  LXX  rendering  of  Prov.  xviii.  22.  some- 
what resembles  this  place,  "0{  w^i  yuraua  ayaS^r, 
euot    yioClaz,    tho£t  %l  orafa  3-t«  iKoLfdrifliX.    where  the 

Hebrew  expresses  only  a  wife  indefinitely,  and 
our  translation  follows  it  here.  See  instances  of 
such  omissions,  in  Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  De  no- 
mine can.  II.  St  Mercer  in  Loc. 

Ver.  15.  .^  sluiinefaced  and  Juilhful  woman  is 
a  duuble  grace,  and  her  continent  mind  cannot  be 
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valued.']  Shamefacedness  may  either  mean  bash- 
fulness  or  modesty,  and  so  may  regard  both 
virgins  and  married  women,  both  of  which 
should  avoid  a  forwardness  of  shewing  them- 
selves, and  not  lake  a  pride  in  being  followed 
and  admired,  and  appearing  in  places  of  the 
most  pubhc  resort ;  for,  according  to  Tertul- 
lian,  "  Ejusdem  libidinis  est  videri  et  videre  ;" 
and  in  the  same  work  he  says,  "  Tarn  sancti 
viri  est  suffundi,  si  virginem  viderit,  quam 
sanctae  virginis,  si  a  vira  visa  sit."  De  Vel. 
Virgin,  c.  2.  By  faithfulness,  we  are  not  only 
to  understand  that  fidelity  which  she  owes  to 
her  husband,  but  that  religious  service  and 
constancy  which  she  owes  to  her  God.  Good- 
ness, in  both  these  respects,  is  x^'t'^  '^'  X°'f''?'' 
the  sum  of  perfection.  It  is  in  the  union  of  these 
excellent  qualities  that  true  beauty  and  agreea- 
bleness  consists ;  for,  as  the  wise  man  observes, 
"  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain  ;  but 
a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised,"  Prov.  xxxi.  30.  The  like  may  be  ob- 
served of  continence  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  which  not  only  respects  conjugal  chasti- 
ty, but  also  temperance,  regularity,  moderation 
of  passions,  and  a  strict  virtue  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  life. 

Ver.  1 S.  yis  the  golden  pillars  are  upon  the 
sockets  of  silver,  so  are  the  Julrjeet  :i:Uh  a  con- 
stant heart.]  As  the  wis6  man  has  before  given 
us  a  frightful  picture  of  a  scandalous  and  de- 
bauched woman,  so  he  draws  as  lovely  a  one  in 
tiiis  and  the  foregoing  verses  of  a  discreet  and 
virtuous  woman,  whom  he  crowns  with  the 
highest  praises  and  the  greatest  blessings,  that 
the  sex,  from  a  sight  of,  and  reflection  on, 
pieces  so  different  from  each  other,  may 
conceive  as  much  horror  from  the  one,  as  love 
and  pleasure  from  the  other.  IJe  describes 
the  good  and  accomplished  woman  in  terms  and 
figures  of  the  greatest  magnificence  and  beau- 
ty ;  she  is  as  great  an  ornament  to  her  family, 
as  the  sun  is  to  the  universe  :  her  beauty,  in 
her  middle-age,  has  as  chaste  and  comely  an 
appearance,  as  the  lamps  upon  the  holy  altar  ; 
nor  do  her  feet,  or  her  heart  go  astray,  but  both 
of  them  are  fixed  upon  a  right  and  solid  basis. 
Or  the  sense  may  be,  according  to  some  expo- 
sitors, that  a  well  made  strait  tall  woman,  is 
like  a  we^l  proportioned  pillar,  fixed  upon  its 
basis;  such  as  those  in  the  teny)Ie  were,  which 
exceeded  all  others  for  beauty  and  proportion. 
Our  franslatoro  follow  a  copy  which  had  ini 
^ifroK  eJra9¥(.  l»ut  Grotius  nny^i  tiie  tuie  reading 
i^,  tTTi  9ijio7i  ty'ra^if.     By  ufix  he  understands  the 


soles  of  the  feet.     Dr  Grabe  rejects  this,  as  not 
havijig  the  sense  which  he  gives  to  it,  and  pre- 
fers -srlifrnKy  which  is  countenanced  by  the  Vulg.    ' 
See  Prolcg.  Tom.  iii.  c.  4. 

Ver.  20.  When  thou  hast  gotten  a  fruitful  pos- 
session through  alt  the  field,  soio  it  with  thine 
own  seed,  trusting  in  the  goodness  of  thif  stock.] 
nKHfoy  -arctyTo/:  zrilt'v,  i.  e.  The  possessiou  of  any 
field  ;  craf,  is  fre(]uently  so  used  by  this  writer, 
see  ver.  15.  ■srihey  is  a  metaphor  often  used  for  a 
wife,  especially  by  the  poets.  Euripides  has 
the  like,  ^^  (TTeliii  nxyuv  aKcx(x,  Phoen.  ver.  18.  and 

he  calls  a    father    Kalonrweiioiylx,    (pvjv^yoy    (pvliima/la.. 

Theognis  has  the  same  comparison,  rra/yi.  ver. 
582.  Virgil,  with  his  usual  modesty,  expresses 
it  by  anmm  genitale.  I'his  advice  follows  very 
properly  after  that  in  the  former  verse,  of  not; 
giving  one's  strength  to  strange  women  ;.it  is 
like  that  of  St  Paul,  "  To  avoid  foi-nication,  let 
every  man  Jiave  his  own  wife,"  1  Cor.  vii.  9. 
For  marriage  is  the  proper,  as  well  as  settled 
remedy  of  incontinence.  And  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  it,  the  wise  man  mentions  one  pavj 
ticular  advantage  arising  from  it,  viz.  a  certain 
and  legitimate  issue,  which  shall  not  after  be 
reflected  on  for  baseness  of  birth,  but  triumph- 
ing in  an  honest  and  lawful  descent,  shall  pros- 
per and  grow  great.  Or,  as  Drusius  takes  it, 
men,  /Aifaxurwi,  shall  speak  honourably  of,  and 
extol  tliy  family  and  prosperity  for  the  good- 
ness of  liieir  stock,  and  the  unblemished  honour 
of  their  descent. 

Ver.  22.  An  harlot  shall  be  accounted  as  spittle  : 
hut  a  married  xcoman  is  a  tower  agaiiist  death  to 
her  husband.]  The  marginal  readmg,  as  a  szcine, 
I  think  preferable,  as  coming  nearer  Solomon's 
description,  "  A  handsome  woman  without  un- 
derstanding, is  like  an  ornament  of  gold  in  a 
swine's  snout."  Prov.xi.  22.  where  yvcw  xaxoipfac 
in  »  may  be  rendered  a  woman  of  an  evil  turn 
of  mind,  as  well  as  of  a  weak  one  ;  and  in  the 
Sapiential  books  they  both  signify  a  loose  and 
disorderly  person.  Tliere  is  much  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  the  Gr. 

of  which  is,    i/VafSjoc  it,  •mupoi  ^a.ya.T\i  roli;  ^^ii^tm/c 

X(>yi<r^wilcti.  Badwell,  Grotius,  and  our  transla- 
tors, observing  an  opposition  in  the  parts  of 
some  verses  following,  have  fancied  that  there 
must  be  one  here ;  as  to  xf'->/^^K"fi  which  all  the 
copies  have,  at  the  first  hearing,  one  would 
think  that  the  woman  here  meant,  communi- 
cated herself  to  more  than  one,  and  that  it  should 
be  ;^fiii|Mi')'u,  if  the  husband  only  be  meant,  as 
our  translators  confine  it ;  but  upon  farther 
exaraen  this  will  be  found  allowable,  for  Prov- . 
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XXV.  13.  where  the  Hebrew  hzsf>!nn  domini  sui ;    &i.<!iyyu<T^riTiUi,  i.  c.  she  that  dcspiseth  ordisho- 
the  0  have  rut  auTu  ;fj)(i)^6r4»i',  and  Prov.  xvii.  8.    nouroth  her  husband,  shall  be  accounted  wicked 
1>7jD,  pafroni  siti,  in  i  is  rendered  rtili  xi'^y-^""^-    snd  ungodly  for  her  pride  by  all.     Thus  the 
As  both  these  therefore,  though  in  the  plural    Geneva  version,  "  She  that  despiscth  him,  shall 
number,  signify  only  one  person,  and  may  pro-    be  blazed  for  her  pride."    And  Calmet  renders 
perly  signify  a  husband,  so  it  may  do  here,  and    in  like  manner,  *'  Celle  qui  le  deshonore,  sera 
one  of  these  Hebrew  words  might  possibly  be    reconnue  comnie  impie  dans  son  orgueil."     To 
in   the  original.     But  ort/fy»f  3^arar«  is  far  more    attempt  to  make  a  husband  any  ways  ridicu- 
uncertain  and  ambiguous  ;  if  a  good   wife  be    lous,  to  expose  his  person  or  understanding,  to 
meant,  the  translation  must  be,  as  ours  has  it,    assume  the  management  of  affairs  which  are 
"  A  tower  against  death,  propugnaculum  mor-    peculiarly  the  man's  province,  these  are  no  ar- 
tis,"  Syr.  which  yet  seems  a  very  harsh  one,    guments  of  a  wife's  discretion,  they  are  rather 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  it.     If  symptoms  of  a  high  spirit,  than  of  deep  wis- 
a  concubine,  T«jiW|«ern,  as  Clem.  Alex,  here  ex^    dom.     Such  a  one  generally  fails  in  her  design 
pounds  it,  Pyedag.  L.  ii.  10.  or  an  adulteress    of  being  admired,  and  is  sure  lo  be,  if  not  de- 
wife  be  meant,  which  Drusius  shews  from  Prov.    spised,  yet  rallied,  and  jested  upon  by  both 
vi.   24,  26,   29.  y^yn  uTraeSfcf  may  well  signify,    sexes.     A  prudent  woman  gains  the  ascendant 
wu'fyof  3-acatv   then  must  either  be  a  downfall    by  her  condescension,  and  engaging  sweetness; 
tower,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arab.  "  Maritata  cum    she  obtains  easily  what  the  other  commands  by 
adulterium  coiamittitjsimilis  est  turri  corruenti    violence.     She  neither  contends  for,  nor  takes 
super  eum  qui  propius  acccdit  ad  ipsam,"  or  a    upon  her  the  direction  of  affairs  foreign  to  her 
prison,  in  which  persons  were  kept  for  execu-    sex,  but  confines  herself  within   that  province 
tion,  and  suffered  often  to  die  there.     And  as   wherein  she  is  allowed  to  preside,  and  endea- 
prisons  had  pits  or  dungeons  in  them,  Jerem.    vours  to  please  and   shine  in  it  ;  and,  in  fine, 
xxxviii.  6.  so  a  whore  is  called  a  deep  pit,  Prov.    never  seems  to  rule,  however  she  may  do  it  in 
xxii.  14.  xxxiii.  27.  and  an  adulteress  is  themost    reality. 

dangerous  sort.  That  towers  are  often  prisons  is  Ver.  27-  A  loud-cn/in^  woman,  and  a  scold  shall 
well  known,  Neh.  iii.  25.  There  was  a  place  near  be  sought  out  to  drive  axcay  the  enemies.'\  a?  ■arcKi^uiiir 
Jerusalem,  called  Azmaveth,Neh.  xii.  29.  which  riorrfir  d^sufo^mla/,  i.  e.  shall  be  seen  at  or  amidst 
may  be  translated  thejort  of  death,  but  to  what  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  in  places  where  the 
use  it  was  put,  does  not  appear.  Now  as  the  greatest  noise  and  confusion  is.  Or  may  be 
punishment  of  the  adulterer  was  death,  Lev.  considered,  says  Calmet,  as  one  flying  before 
XX.  10.  the  adulteress  who  captivated,  and  kept  the  enemy  by  her  shrieks  and  clamour.  Gro- 
him  in  her  chains,  might  well  be  called  the  tius  conjectures  the  true  reading  to  be,  ec  or««- 
tower  or  prison  of  death,  as  she  is  in  Scripture  /^iar  Tfufhr  ^xafri^hijai,  shall  be  seen  with  pleasure 
represented,  under  other  figures,  as  the  cause  by  her  enemies,  "  spectabitur  cum  hostium 
ofdeath, see  Prov.  vii. 21,23. butaboveall,  Prov.  gaudio."  Hceschelius  has,  yvy>)  /^lyxhifam  ^ 
vi.  26.  where  in  »just  the  same  sort  of  distinction  y^mtrahf  dg  aoLKTny^  ■areu/Aicjr,  x.  r.  k.  i.  e.  a  scold  is 
is  made  between  a  common  whore  and  an  adul-  always  sounding  to  battle,  delights  to  begin 
teress,as,accordingtothisinterpretation,ismade  herself  a  fray,  or  to  set  other  people  together; 
here,  and  yvth  irlfur  there  comes  very  nearyK^ii  y-  and  thus  the  Orient,  versions  render,  "  Rixosa 
TacSfsc  in  this  place.  And  thus  there  is  still  some  mulier  &  linguax,  ut  tuba  ad  bcllum  excit3ns 
opposition  between  the  two  parts  of  the  verse,  reputatur."  This  strong  hyperbole  of  our 
though  not  so  great  a  one  as  in  the  sense  which  version  to  express  the  roaring  and  excessive 
our  translators  have  chosen.  I  shall  only  add,  vociferation  of  a  scold,  puts  one  in  mind  of 
that  if  persons  are  disposed  to  change  the  word  what  Homer  says  of  the  god  of  war  on  another 
BTi/'f/ef,  uTvj7ef  would  be  no  improper  reading,  if  occasion, 

they  understand  it  of  a  bad  woman  :  nor  would  *  Mars  bellows  with  the  pain  ,• 

KTijifcf,  or  aVe(/7»{,  «V«tpoV,  or  a'^vjiycf,    be   either  Loud  as  they  roar  encountering  armies  yield, 

of  them '•amiss,  if  applied  to  a  good  one.  When  shouting  nations  shake  the  thundering  field. 

Ver.  26.  A  woman  that  honourelh  her  husband  Beth  armies  start,  and  trembling  gaze  around, 

shall  be  judged  tvise  of  all;  but  she  that  dishonoureth  -^"^  ^""^^  ""'^  ^^""""^  rebellow  to  the  sound.  II .  L.  v. 

him  in  her  pride,  shall  be  counted  ungodli/ of  all.']  After  this  some  Greek  copies  have  an  entire 
This  seems  not  rightly  translated  ;  the  Greek  verse,  omitted  in  ourvcrsion, the  sense  of  which, 
of  the  latter  part  is,  aV///aCK(r«  Jt  «'«€;<?  tr  vV«fnf«r/«    according  to  the  Syr.  is,  "  Animus  cujusvis 
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hominis  existentis  his  omnibus  dcjicitur,  in  tu- 
multu  enim  bellico  vita  misere  tlucitur,"  i.  e. 
Every  person  who  has  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  wife  of  such  an  outrageous  temper,  will  be 
dejected  and  ufthappy,  as  living  in  a  state  of 
continual  confusion,  tumult,  and  war. 

Ver.  28.  There  be  two  things  that  grieve  77iy 
heart,  and  the  third  maketh  me  angry :  a  man  of 
ivar  that  suffer eth  poverty,  a  man  of  understand- 
ing that  is  not  set  by,  and  one  that  returnetb  from 
righteousness  to  sin  ;  the  Lord  prepareth  such  a 
oneforthes%vord.'\  The  three  particulars  men- 
tioned here,  are  well  worth  notice.  As  to  the 
first,  nothing  is  more  grievous  than  to  see  a 
man  of  courage  and  bravery,  who  has  spent  his 
time  and  strength  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  whom  years  and  hard  service  has  disabled, 
wanting  in  his  old  age  a  decent  and  necessary 
subsistence.  The  Romans  had  a  particular  re- 
gard to  their  milites  emeriti,  such  especially  as 
were  invalids,  and  had  suffered  in  their  limbs 
in  the  public  service;  to  reward  tlieir  past  la- 
bours, and  to  comfort  them  under  their  acci- 
dents or  misfortunes,  they  provided  for  them, 
at  the  public  expence,  lodgings,  and  other  con- 
veniences for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  : 
which  instance  of  goodness  the  charity  of  mo- 
dern times  has  imitated  in  many  nations,  and 
raised  magnificent  structures  for  such,  who 
have  been  rendered  uncapable  of  service  by  the 
toils  of  war,  or  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  As  to 
the  second,  Solomon  observes  how  often  king- 
doms have  been  preserved  by  men  of  great 
parts  and  understanding,  and  as  often  over- 
thrown, when  ambition,  favour  or  corruption, 
bare  sway,  and  merit  was  no  longer  regarded. 
It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  and  Solomon 
mentions  it  as  such,  that  a  poor  wise  man  should 
deliver  a  city  by  his  wisdom,  and  yet  no  man 
should  remember,  or  reward  such  a  deserving 
man  afterwards,  Ecclesiast.  ix.  14,  \5.  but  the 
third  instance,  instead  of  exciting  compassion, 
as  the  two  former  do,  raises  horror  and  asto- 
nishment, viz.  when  such,  as  have  known  the 
way  of  righteousness,  and  travelled  far  in  it, 
have  not  only  tasted,  but  confessed,  the  sweats 
of  the  good  gift  of  God,  at  length  fall  away, 
and  abandon  the  right  path  to  walk  in  the  ways 
of  sin.  Jeremiah  hath  finely  described  thisch. 
ii.  10,  11,  12,  13.  and  then  he  sets  down  the 
punishment  which  such  apostates  might  ex- 
pect, "  Thine  own  wickedness  and  thy  back- 
slidings  shall  reprove  thee  ;  thou  shait  know 
and  see  that  it  is  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  to 
forsake  the  Lord  thy  God,"  ver.  19-  Calmct 


says, anew  chapter  might  properly  begin  here. 
Ver.  29.  A  merchant  shall  hardhj  keep  himself 
from  doing  xcrong,  and  a  hacksler  shall  not  be 
freed  from  «'«.]  The  Vulg.  has,  *'  Duas  species 
difficiles  &-  periculosae  mihi  apparuerunt ;"  but 
there  are  no  wc.rds  in  any  of  the  Greek  copies 
to  answer  them.  One  particular  is  wanting  here, 
except  the  merchant  and  the  huckster  shall  be 
thought  two  distinct  instances.  According  to 
Calmet,  the  same  person  is  meant  under  diffe- 
rent names,  or,  as  concerned  in  two  different 
branches  of  the  same  business.  The  wise  man's 
observation  will  hold  as  to  merchants,  whose 
trade  being  large  and  extensive,  they  have  the 
more  temptations  and  opportunities  to  sm,  if 
they  content  not  themselves  with  a  moderate 
profit ;  but  such  are  most  liable  to  exact,  who 
aim  at  engrossing  any  branch  of  business,  and 
by  establishing  a  monopoly,  set  an  unreasonable 
price  upon  their  goods.  Tully  has  made  the 
like  observation  upon  hucksters,  or  retailers  (for 
xi-rnKOQ  does  not  signify  merely  a  publican,  as 
Grotius  understands  it,)  as  exposed  by  their  sort 
of  business  particularly  to  lying,  "  Sordid!  etiam 
putandi  qui  mercantur  a  mercatoribus  quod  sta- 
tim  vendant,  nihil  enim  proficiunt,  nisi  men- 
tiantur."  De  Offic.  L.  i.  The  Vulg.  too  con- 
fines this  more  particularly  to  the  sins  of  the 
tongue,  "  Non  justificabitur  Caupo  a  peccatis 
labiorum."  Through  a  desire  of  gain  they  have 
not  always  a  strict  regard  to  truth,  and  fair  deal- 
ing ;  but  are  tempted  to  use  cunning  and  arti- 
fice, and  sometimes  falsehood  itself,  to  dispose  of 
their  commodities,  not  as  justice  directs,  but  as 
avarice  prompts  them. 

CHAP,    xxvir. 

TUfANY  have  sinned  for  a  small  maiier.']  'inmv 
aS;af  o;;<,  for  the  Sake  of  something  indiffe- 
rent, as  the  margin  has  it ;  for  money  was  one 
of  those  things  which  the  .Stoics  put  into  the 
number  of  things  indifferent,  of  which  a  man 
might  make  a  good  or  an  evil  use.  Aristides 
preferred  a  good  conscience  to  riches,  and  was 
more  happy  and  innocent,  than  the  ambitious 
or  covetous,  amidst  their  great  wealth  and  ho- 
nour. Ahab,  notwithstanding  his  royalty  and 
grandeur,  was  miserable  for  the  want  of  Naboth's 
vineyard,  and  to  obtain  so  small  a  matter  was 
guilty  of  murder.  According  to  the  learned 
Casaubon  the  true  reading  here  is,  x^^tv  liai^i^-^^ 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  JSJot.  in  Theoph.  Charact. 
Ecclus.  vii.  18.  xlii.  5.  And  indeed  this  seems 
most  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  to  that  of  St  • 
Paul,  "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  a  snare 
3G 
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and  temptation,  and  many  hurtful  lusts,"  iTim. 
vi.  Q.  The  Vulgate  renders,  "  Propter  inopjam 
multi  dehquerunt,"  xi^?"  "^"'^if.  as  some  copies 
have  it ;  and  so  the  Geneva  version,  "  Because 
of  poverty  have  many  sinned."  And  indeed 
poverty  has  forced  men  often  to  steal,  to  cheat,  to 
lie,  to  forswear,  &c.  See  Prov.  xxx.  9.  Tiilly 
takes  in  both  these  motives,  and  makes  avarice 
and  poverty  the  two  grand  occasions  of  com- 
mitting wickedness,  of  men's  turning  away  their 
eyes  from  God,  and  neglecting  their  duty. 

Ver.  2.  As  a  nail  stlcketli  fast  lictneen  the 
joiiuugs  oj' the  stones,  so  (hth  sin  sticic  close  be- 
tizeen  bnijing  ami  selling.^  o-aViraxH  signifies  here 
a  wooden  pin,  or  a  piece  of  wood.  As  this 
when  firmly  wedged  in  a  wall,  cannot  easily  be 
taken  out,  or  separated,  so  it  is  equally  difllcult 
to  prevent  fraud  and  iniquity  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  :  each  endeavours  to  impose  upon 
the  other;  the  one  would  sell  too  dear,  the  other 
would  buy  too  cheap  ;  the  seller  is  apt  to  exact, 
and  to  as.k  too  much,  and  to  cry  up  his  goods 
extravagantly ;  according  to  that  of  Horace, 
"  Laudat  venales  qui  vult  extrudere  merces ;" 
and  the  buyer  is  inclined  to  decry  the  corpmo- 
dity,  to  find  fault  with  its  price  or  goodness, 
that  he  may  have  it  the  cheaper.  According 
to  that  of  Solomon,  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught, 
says  the  buyer  ;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way, 
he  boasteth."  Prov.  xx.  14.  Anacharsis  there- 
fore called  the  market,  where  most  trade  is  carried 
on,  the  mint  of  Ues,  Apud.  Laert.  L.  i. 

Ver.  3.  Unless  a  mun  hold  hiinself  diligent  Iff  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  his  htuse  shall  soon  be  over- 
throicn.j  This  advice  is  addressed  principally  to 
traders,  and  persons  of  traffic  and  commerce, 
who  being  usually  tempted  more  than  others  to 
over- reach  and  defraud,  are  here  cautioned 
against  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  lest  they 
draw  upon  themselves  God's  indignation,  and 
forfeit  his  blessing,  which  alone  gives  riches  and 
prosperity.  Jeremiah  expresses  the  disappoint- 
ment of  such  by  a  beautiful  simile,  "  As  the 
partridge  silteth  upon  eggs  and  hatcheth  them 
not,  so  he  that  getteth  riches  and  not  by  right, 
shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
be  a  fool,"  ch.  xvii.  11.  It  is  observable,  that 
in  all  the  printed  editions,  there  is  an  eUipsis  of 
the  person  here  meant ;  instances  of  such  omis-' 
sions  are  to  be  met  with  both  in  the  Heb.  and 
Or.  text.  See  Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  L.  iii.  which 
Haeschelius  has  supplied  from  an  ancient  MS,  in 
his  notes  upon  the  place ;  according  to  which 
ihe  reading  and  pointing  is,  itir  (*»  «r  ifi^a  Kuj/w 


oti/TiJ  e  cTntf,  i.  e.  He  that  is  used  to  enhance  and 
raise  the  price  of  his  goods  beyond  what  is  rea- 
sonable, for  so  the  word  is  taken,  Prov.  xi.  16, 
unless  he  confines  himself  to  what  is  fair  and 
honest,  shall  very  speedily  come  to  ruin.  The 
reduplication  intimates  the  certainty  and  speedi, 
ness  0;"  the  vengeance.  Instances  of  which  pleo- 
nasm we  have,  ch,  xi.  21.  xxix.  16. 

Ver.  4.  As  icheu  one  stfteth  xith  a  sieve,  the 
refuse  remaineth,  so  ihejUlh  of  mun  in  his  talk.] 
i.  e.  The  faults  of  men  appear,  and  discover 
themselves  in  their  discourse.  It  is  very  difticult, 
even  if  a  person  is  cautious,  not  to  let  some 
foible  or  othci  intermix,  and  appear  in  his  talk, 
by  which  you  may  discover  his  temper  and  in- 
clination, what  he  is  most  fond  of,  or  hates,  whe- 
ther he  is  wise,  sober,  and  regular,  or  Ioo§e< 
corrupt,  and  impudent.  If,  when  there  are  sp 
many  noble  subjects  of  conversation  to  entertain 
or  improve  company,  a  man  delights  to  signa- 
lize himself  by  scandal,  swearing,  obscenity, 
blasphemy,  profaneness,  &C.  which  are  the  re- 
fuse and  filth  of  discourse  ;  such  a  one  betrays 
a  corrupt  heart,  and  an  evil  treasure  lodged  there, 
and  you  may  pronounce  him  worthless,  an4 
abandoned.  For  a  man's  talk  is  a  kind  of  mir, 
ror  of  his  soul,  and  discovers  all  its  secrets, 
When  a  youth  was  presented  to  Socrates,  that 
he  might  judge  of  his  genius,  the  philosopher 
ordered  him  to  talk  and  discourse  before  him, 
by  which  he  could  form  a  better  judgment  of 
him,  than  by  his  countenance,  or  any  other 
symptom.  TuUy  has  well  observed,  "  Quahs 
homo,  talis  etiam  erit  ejus  oratio.  Oration;  auten> 
facta  simillima,  factis  vita."  Tuscul.  Q,u.  L.  v. 
Demonax,  who  contrary  to  most  other  philoso- 
phers was  fond  of  company,  as  Val.  Maximus 
relates  of  him,  used  to  say,  "  In  speculis  vultus 
figuram,  in  colloquiis  autem  naturam  &-  mentis, 
imaginem  cerni  posse  :  sermonem  enim  esse 
quasi  figulum  hominis,  qui  animi  formam 
effingat  &  proferat.  NuUo  enim  in  speculo 
melius  expressiusque  relucet  figura  corporis, 
quam  in  oratione  pectoris  imago  repraesentatur." 

\"er.  6.  The  fruit  daclaretti  if  the  tree   have 
been  dressed,  so  is  the  utterance  of  a  conceit  in 

the  heart  of  mun.^     iruc  KiyH  'tr^uu>i/xoLlc(.>ia.jliot(  dr- 

6f!^'TK.  Tiie  true  reading  probably  is,  wraf  ^iyoc 
itHufiiifxalx  Ka.j>\ia.(  diO^uTnt,  And  SO  Grotius  Con- 
jectures likewise,  i.  e.  as  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
shews  what  care  and  management  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it,  so  talk  discovers  the  intentions 
and  dispositions  of  the  heart  of  man.  "  Mihi 
quale  ingenium  haberes,  fuit  indicio  oratio  tua." 
Ter.  Heauton.  It  is  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  com- 
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mon  simile,  to  compare  the  mind  of  man  to  the 
eartli,  an  instructor  to  tlie  hasbandnian,  and 
precepts,  or  doctrines  to  the  seed.  Plutarcli 
uses  it  often, — "  De  Lii)cr.  edncand."  And 
Tully,  "  Ut  agvi  non  omnes  frnsriferi  sunt  cjui 
caluntnr,  sic  animi  non  omncscuiti  fructnm  fe- 
runt."  TuscnI.  Qu.  L.  ii.  And  tlicn  it  fol- 
lows, "  Cnltnra  animi  Philosopiiia  est  :  hscc 
pracparat  animos  ad  satus  acclpendos  eaqiie 
niandat  his,  &,  ut  uta  dicam,  serit,  quae  adalta 
fructus  uberrinios  ferant."  See  Luke  viii.  II. 
and  Mat.  vii.  17,  &c.  between  which  and  this 
place,  thdre  is  some  resemblance  ;  and  Prov. 
xxiv.  SO.  where  «Vrj)  appK  js  compared  to  a  fi;  Id 
tintilled,  and  to  a  vine  unpruned.  The  ety- 
mologists too  intimate  the  like  by  deriving  ser^ 
mo,  a  serendo.  Dr  Grabe  prefers  and  retains  the 
common  reading,  and  to  prevent  any  ambigui- 
ty has  KjjiS/aK  irh^u-ns.  Prolegom.  Tom.  iii.  c.  4. 
it  is  probable  x'oyoi  l^  ir^vf^yfiotltc  was  what  he  in- 
tended, as  the  V'ulg.  has,  "  Verbum  ex  cogi- 
tatu,"  otherwise  it  is  a  harsh  expression. 

Ver.  8.  IJ  tliou  folloxcest  righteousness.,  .thou 
shatt  put  her  on  as  a  glorious  long  robe  J  «c  -ao 
Ir^n  Xc^df.  Intimating  that  honour  and  glory 
shall  attend  him  that  followeth  after,  or  is  cloth- 
ed with  righteousness.  n»5>jfnf  is  a  long  tnnick 
which  the  priests  wore,  and  is  said  to  be,  Exod. 
xxviii.  40.  eif  ri/ihy  5  So^af,  for  honour  and  glory, 
i.  e.  to  make  them  appear  great  like  princes, 
for  their  garments  were  truly  royal.  Their 
bonnets  also  were  in  the  form  of  Tiarae,  which 
kings  wore,  and  are  joined  in  Scripture  with 
crowns,  Job  xxix.  14.  which  is  a  passage  par- 
allel to  this.  Philo  confirms  this  when  he  says, 
that  the  law  manifestly  dressed  up  the  high- 
]Triest,  «i{  tTiy.roTt(la  5  r;^t;c  p>MiKiu(.  De  Sacerdot. 
Honor.  It  may  without  violence  be  inferred 
from  hence,  that  as  the  clothing  of  righteous- 
ness is  compared  to  the  priest's  garments,  the 
priests  themselves  should  more  especially  put 
this  on,  and  esteem  it  as  their  chiefest  grace, 
and  most  valuable  ornament. 

Ver.  10.  As  the  lion  lieth  in  wait  for  the  pi-ei/, 
so  sin  for  them  thai  work  inif/niti/.^  As  truth  or 
righteousness  associates  those  that  are  alike  vir- 
tuou'>Iy  disposed,  abides  with  them,  encourages 
and  rewards  T»f  tfyaCo/^ervf  ai/Vitr,  those  that  practise 
her,  as  it  should  be  rendered  in  the  preceding 
verse  ;  so  there  is  likewise  a  combination  in 
wickedness,  which  proves  fatal,  for  the  prey  of 
sin  is  the  sinner.  The  more  "wicked  any  one  is, 
the  greater  slave  he  is  to  sin,  the  faster  does  he 
bii.d  his  chams,  and  lay  more  and  more  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  his  own  conversion.     Or  ra- 


ther, the  sense  is,  that  as  the  lion  is  always 
ready  to  devour  his  prey,  so  sin  is  always  fol- 
lowed with  punishment,  which  continually 
hanufs  over  tlie  head  at  the  sinner.  This  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  ver.  28.  where  vengeance 
is  represented  as  a  lion,  lying  in  wait  iov  liie 
proud  or  the  ungodly.  And  most  probably 
d/uxfii'ct  should  be  rather  taken  here  for  tiie  pu- 
nishment of  sin,  than  for  sin  itaolf,  as  it  is  some- 
times used.  The  comparison  of  sin  to  a  lion 
is  very  common  in  Scripture,  pariiculariy  in  the 
book  of  Psalms;  and  under  this  image,  the 
devil,  the  tempter  to,  and  author  of  all  wicked- 
ness and  mischief,  is  described  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Ver.  1 1.  The  discourse  of  a  god///  man  is  al- 
iCai/s  Xiilh    zvisdo)),   but  a  fuel   chanifelh    as   the 
iiiuon.\  i.  e.  A  good  man  is  always  uniform  and 
consistent  with  himself;   lie  is  constant  in  his 
resolutions,  and   prudent  in  his   choice  .;  as  ho 
chuses  well,  so  he  sticks  to  his  opinion,    but 
without  conceit  oropiniatry,  witliout  prejudice 
or  passion       He  winnows  not  with  every  wind, 
chap    V.  9.    like  those   who  seek  popular  ap- 
plause,  or   have    no   settled  principle ;   but   is 
stedfast   in    his   underr.tanding,  and  his  way  of 
acting  always  the  same.     The  Vulg.  conip'are.T 
the    good    man's    steadiness    to  the    constant 
light  of  the  sun  ;  whereas  that  of  the  moon  is 
always  unequal  and  variable,  and  when  it  shines 
the  brightest,   shines  only   by  reflection,   and 
with  a  borrowed  lustre.     As  his  meditation  is 
in  the  law  of  the  most  high,  so   his  discourse 
is  upon  the  excellency  of  rdigion,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  holiness  ;  the  rule  of  his  conduct  is  the 
revealed  will  of  that  being,  "  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,"  and 
a  firm  trust  in  his  goodness   keeps  him  always 
stedfast,  and  unmoveable  under  all  the  events 
and  accidents  of  life.     The   Psalmist  well  de- 
scribes him  in  terms  not  unlike  those  ■pf  our 
author :  "  The  mouth  of  the  righteous  is  exer- 
cised in  wisdom,  and  his  tongue  will  be  talkino- 
of  judgment  ;  the  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart, 
and  his  goings  shall  not  slide.'*  I'sal.  xxxvii. 
31,  32.      But  there  is  always  somctiiing  absurd 
or  impertinent  in  the  discourse  of  a  fool,  and 
offensive  in  that  of  a  sinner  ;  the  former  is  dis- 
agreeable and  tiresome,  and  the  latter  shockino- 
and  inli:ctious,  ver.  13. 

Ver.  12.  Ij  thou  be  among  the  indiscreet,  ob- 
serve the  time.']  If  you  light  into  the  comj)any 
of  idle  and  loose  persons,  enter  not  into  conver- 
sation with  then),  as  one  of  their  associates,  but 
defer  speaking  to  some,  better  opportunity. 
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And  thus  Calmct  expounds  it,  "  Reservez-vous 
a  parler  dans  un  autre  terns."  If  you  think  to 
do  some  good  among  them  by  your  discourse, 
in  vain  will  be  your  endeavours  to  reform  or 
instr\ict  them.  The  attempt  to  teach  such  true 
wisdom,  or  to  instil  principles  of  virtue  into 
them,  will  be  giving  that  which  is  holy  to  the 
dogs,  who  will  probably  abuse  or  injure  you. 
Your  presence  will  be  disagreeable  to  them, 
and  they  will  answer  in  the  language  of  the  li- 
bertines, described  Wisd.  ii.  12.  "  Let  us  get 
rid  of  this  officious  reformer,  who  takes  the  li- 
berty to  reprove  our  thoughts ;  he  is  not  for 
our  turn,  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our  doings  ; 
he  upbraideth  us  with  our  offending  the  law, 
and  objecteth  to  our  infamy,  the  transgressings 
of  our  education."  The  word  of  exhortation, 
to  have  its  desired  effect,  must  be  well  timed, 
applied  to  fit  objects,  and  delivered  in  a  proper 
season  ;  when  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
the  seed  falling  into  good  ground,  which  has 
no  thorns  to  choak  it,  then  is  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sower  to  go  out  to  sow. 

Ver.  1 8 .  Fur  us  a  man  hath  destroyed  his  oiemif, 
so  hast  thou  hst  the  love  oj'  th)  neighbour^  i.  e. 
By  betraying  his  secrets,  for  the  context  mani- 
testly  relates  to  this  ;  and  abusing  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  thee  ;  thou  hast  used  thy 
best  friend  as  an  enemy,  and  in  some  sort  ta- 
ken away  his  life  by  thy  treachery,  and  there- 
fore follow  no  more  after  liim,  thou  canst  not 
I'egain  his  friendship,  he  is  fled  like  a  bird,  not 
to  be  recovered  again.  "  Semel  fugiendi  si  da- 
ta est  occasio — satis  est.  Nunquam  post  illam 
possis  prendere."  Plaut.  The  violation  of  the 
laws  of  friendship,  by  the  discovery  of  secrets, 
is  a  crime  to  the  Vulg.  not  unlike  that  of  mur- 
dering a  friend.  The  secret  your  friend  en- 
trusted you  with  was  a  sacred  depositum  ;  the 
disclosing  it  is  an  injury,  and  a  piece  of  in- 
justice, and  \l  through  your  indiscretion  he 
comes  into  any  disgrace  or  trouble,  it  is  like 
giving  him  a  secret  stab.  The  least  unkind- 
ness  from  a  friend  is  of  greater  smart  than  the 
hardest  usage  from  an  enemy.  'hlixv/jnYti  holkkoi 
ifyt'li/lai  >!  tiiod^of^iroi.  Tluicyd.  L.  i.  The  very 
sight  of  Brutus  wounded  the  heart  of  Caesar 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  assassins. did  with 
their  daggers.  Djvid  was  somewhat  troubled 
that  they  who  hated  him,  whispered  togetlier 
against  hipn,  I's.  xli.  7-  but  it  was  his  greatest 
affliction  of  all,  that  they  who  had  catiu  of  his 
bread,  should  uugratelully  lilt  up  their  heel 
against  him.  For  when  he  says,  he  could  have 
born  it  from  an  enemy,   Ps.  Iv.  12,  1,3.  he  sig- 


nificantly implies,  lie  could  not  bear  it  from  a 
friend. 

Ver.  2 1 .  After  7-evi/ingi  there  mai/  be  recon- 
cllement ;  but  he  that  bexrat/e(h  secrets  is  icilhuut 
hope.'^  «V/:\T/ai,  is  without  hope  of  a  reconcili- 
ation with  his  friend.  A  learned  critic  observes 
that  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  dialect  of 
the  Greeks  to  render  aVexT/C«r  by  dcsperare  fa- 
ccre,  to  make  desperate,  according  to  the  Jie- 
brew  h'tphil ;  and  accordingly  he  renders  this 
place.  He  that  hath  revealed  secrets,  maketh 
men  to  despair  of  him,  to  give  him  up,  as  one 
not  fit  to  be  ;rusted,  or  made  a  friend  of. 
Knatchbull's  Annot.  on  Luke  vi.  35.  Some 
copies  have  «V«mo-«  or/ric,  but  as  this  occurs  ver. 
16.  upon  the  same  occasion,  iirriKviat,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  Horn.  edit,  and  Alex.  MS 
of  Bos,  and  Drusius,  seems  preferable.  The 
Romans  cut  off  all  hopes  of  a  reconcilement, 
by  giving  a  solemn  form  of  renunciation,  when 
they  dissolved  iViendship  with  any  that  had  of- 
fended them.  Germanicus,  after  receiving 
many  injuries  fifom  Piso,  took  no  other  revenge 
than  formally  renouncing  his  friendship,  "  non 
ultra  progressus  quam  ut  amicitiam  ei  more 
majorum  renunciaret."  Suet,  in  C.  Cffis.  Cal, 
ch.  iii.  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  ii.  Lys.  Orat.  vii. 

Ver.  22.  //<?  that  mnketh  with  the  eijes  teork-. 
elh  evit.^  rt/laha  xaxa,  i.  e,  Is  meditating  or 
contriving  some  evil  and  mischief".  There  is 
the  like  thought,  Prov.  x.  10.  "  He  that  wink- 
eth  with  the  eyes,  causeth  sorrow."  But  the 
LXX  rendering  is  more  explicit,  a  imvui'  ifffaA.-/ 

/jLo7i;  f/iiToi  loKts,  iTVtxfei  a.tlfci(n  Kiirrac  which  points  OUt 

the  true  intent  of  his  winking  with  the  eye  ; 
that  though  he  would  have  this  familiar  motion 
of  the  eye  to  be  interpreted  as  a  mark  of  hisap- 
probation  and  good-will,  yet  he  docs  it  deceit- 
fully, and  is  the  more  dangerous  enemy,  as  he 
has  the  appearance  and  tokens  of  a  friend  ;  and 
in  another  place  it  is  observed  of  the  same  per- 
son, that  he  is  fulsomcly  civil,  bows  and  cringes 
to  effect  his  purpose,  S/erfa^^usV^  l\  KxilixTulumTai 
xuKoi,  (the  very  expression  of  our  author)  and 
is  always  ready  to  raise  some  disturbance,  ch- 
vi,  13.  Instead  of  the  latter  sentence,  "  he  that 
knoweth  him,  will  depart  from  him, «  eilac  avrh 
aTTOfwei  utt'  olutv,  the  Vat.  and  some  other  copies 
liave,  k^  «Sirif  duTot  aVcs-wuei-  and  Haeschelius,  aVo- 
rwira/  «V  dun.  the  \  uig.  foUows  this  reading  : 
"  nemo  cum  abjicit,"  /.  e.  He  so  gains  upon 
])eople  by  his  insinuating  waj ,  his  fidsc  signs, 
and  deceitful  nods,  that  no  body  mistrusts  hun, 
oi  discards  him,  thougli  such  a  treacherous 
tiicnd  is  worse  than  a  declared  enemy,. 
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Ver.  23.  When  thou  art  present,  he  zcill  speak  place,  viz.  mockery,  reproach,  and  vengeance 

sx^eet/tf,  and  xdll  admire  thy  :curds ;  but  at  J  he  shall  fall   upon  the  proud,   or  wicked:    Thus 

/ast  he  zdll  writhe  his  mouth  and  slander  thif  sai/-  Calmet,   "  Les  insultes  &  les  outrages  sont  re- 

ings.'\  v^ifst  Se  liaTfi-^a  to  r://.a  aJr^,  ^  h  to1(  hofcK  servcz  pour  les  supcrbes,  &  la  vengeance  fondra 

m  SuVei  (7Ka.rlot.Ktr,  I.  e.  He  will  change  his  note,  sur  eux."    Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  mock- 

or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  he  will  alter  his  speech,  ery  and  reproach  belong  to  the  proud,  they  arc 

and  in  thy  absence  find  fault  with  what  was  vices  which  they  are  particularly  guilty  of,  and 

spoken.     Or,  he  will  lie  in  wait  for  thy  words,  therefore  vengeance  shall  pursue  them.     The 

and  by  misrepresenting  them,  endeavour  to  do  rejoicing  in  the  fall  of  the  righteous,  mention- 

thee  some  mischief,  or  bring  thee  into  disgrace,  ed  in  the  next  verse,  is  an  instance  of  their 

Such  a  concealed  enemy,  according  to  Homer,  mockery,  and  their  insult  shall  be  repaid  them 

is  to  be  dreaded  as  much  as  death.  The  Psalm-  by  grievous  torments  inflicted  on   them  even 

ist  resembles  our  author  in   the  description  of  in  this  life.     This  was  verified   in   Antiochus, 

him  :   "  He   laid  his  hands  upon  such  as  be  at  and  other  persecutors,  2  Maccab.  ix. 
peace  with  him,  and   he   brake   his  covenant  ;         Ver.  30.  Malice  and  zcrath,  even  these  are  a- 


tlie  words  of  his  mouth  were  softer  than  butter, 
liaving  war  in  his  heart  ;  his  words  were 
smoother  than  oil,  and  yet  be  they  very 
swords."  Psal.  Iv.  21,  9'2. 

Ver.  2.5.  Whoso  casteth  a  stone  on  high,  cast- 
eth  it  on  his  oicn  head ;  and  a  deceitjul  stroke, 
shall  make  xiounds.'\     The  wise  man  having  en. 


hominutions,  and  the  sinful  man  shaii  have  them 
doth.]  As  the  wise  man  halii  before  condemned 
treachery  and  pcrfidiousness,  so  does  he  like- 
wise here  resentment  and  wrath,  both  of  whicli 
are  to  be  detested  :  "  Utraque  execrabilia 
sunt."  Vulg.  The  manner  of  expression  in 
our  version  seems  to  soften  these  vices  ;  x,  thutx 


Jarged,  in  the  former  verses,  upon  the  base-  would  be  better  rendered,  "  These  also  are  a- 
ness  of  treachery  and  perfidiousness  in  friend-  bominations."  And  thus  the  Syr.  "  Simultas 
ship,  he  now  sets  down  the  punishment  of  it,  &•  ira,  ipsa  quoque  sunt  execrabilia.^'  There 
viz.  that  the  miscliief  which  a  false  friend  is  me-  may  be  two  senses  likewise  given  of  this  pas- 
ditating  and  designing  against  others,  shall  fall  sage  ;  the  first  is,  that  the  sinner  shall  possess, 
upon  himself,  he  shall  suffer  for  his  treachery  ;  or  rather,  as  Grotius  and  Junius  understand  it, 
the  stroke  levelled  in  the  dark  shall  return  up-  shall  be  possessed  by  these  two  tyrannical  pas- 
on  himself.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  sions,  which,  as  he  harbours  in  his  breast,  shall 
Vulg.  though  it  is  obscurely  rendered.  But  prove  his  tormentors  :  The  other  is,  that  the 
the  Syr.  is  explicit  and  dear,  "  Obtrectator  sinner  shall  feel  the  resentment  of  God,  and 
(jui  percutit  in  occulto,  perditioni  tradotur."  the  terrible  effects  of  his  fury  ;  which  sense 
See  Ps.  vii.  15,  16.  l*rov.  vi.  lo.  where  it  is  seems  confirmed  by  the  context.  Tiiis  verse  is 
said  of  the  wicked  person,  who  pretendeth  a  proper  introduction  to  what  follows  about  re- 
friendship,  and  at  the  same  time  is  devising  venge,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  begin  the 
mischief  continually,  "  therefore  shall  his  ca-  next  chapter  with  it. 


Jamity  come  suddenly  ;  suddenly  shall  he  be 
l>roken  without  remedy."  See  also  Ecclesi- 
astes  X.  S,  9,  12,  13.  and  particularly  Prov. 
xxvi.  23,  24,  25.  S^c,  where  there  is  a  great  re- 
semblance betwixt  the  two  writers.  This  un- 
expected, but  just  return  upon  the  under- 
miner's  head  is  illustrated  here  by  three  tigni- 


C  H  A  P.    xxviir. 

ZJE  that  revengeth,  shall  find  vengeance  from  • 

the  Lord  ;  and  he  will  surely  keep  his  .tins 
in  remembrance.  Ver.  2.  Forgive  thy  neighbour 
tije  hurt  that  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall  thy 
sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  praycst.']  He 
ficant  and  apt  comparisons;  nor  is  Plutarch's  that  is  forward  to  execute  vengeance  for  every 
less  pertinent  and  applicable  :  "  Jaculum  si  in  injury  done  to  him,  and  hath  v\o  bowels  often- 
solidiim  aliquid  incident,  nonnunquam  in  mit-  derness  and  compassion  towards  others  that 
tentum  rctorquetur  ;  ita  convitium  in  fortem  offend,  deserves,  and  may  exjieot,  nay,  may 
&  constantem  virum  tortum  recidit  in  convi-  be  sure  to  be  strictly  dealt  with  iiimself  by 
tium  facientem."  In  Moral.  And  indeed  St  God  for  his  own  offences.  A/a?,;|>irMffwe<  is  a 
Austin  expressly  understands  this  place  of  ca-  strong  reduplication,  and  denotes  the  great 
lumny  and  detraction,     De  Ainic.  ch,  xiii.  certainty  of  punishment.     I  must  also  observe 

Ver,  28.  Mockerif  and  reproach  are  from  the  the  propriety  of  ^w^a/,  which  is  a  metaphor, 
proud,  but  vengeance  as  a  lion  shall  lie  in  uait  for  and  implies,  that  the  tiebts,  tor  so  sins  against 
Mm.]     There  may  be  two  senses  given  of  this    God  are  called  in  Scripture,  Matth.  vi.  is.  of  x 
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the  merciful  person,  shall  he  cancelled  and  diS-  hold  the  .Tiulj^e  standeth  at  the  door."     Thus 
charged.     The  request  of  forgiveness  from  God  Seneca  appositely,  "  Ridere  solcnuis  inter  ma- 
presupposes  and  requires,  that  we  be  ready   to  tutinse   arense  spectacula  tauri  et  ursi  pugnani 
forgive  others  their  offences  against  us.     This  . . .  .(jnos  cum  alter  alterum  vcxarit,  suus  con- 
is  a  necessary  condition  on  our  part,  and,  if  fector  expcctat  :  idem  &  nos  facimus,  alicpicm 
we  fail  of  it,  we  shall  fail  also  of  the  pardon  we  ....  lacessimus,    cum    victo    victoriquc    linis 
expect  and  hope  for.    See  Chrysost.  Tom.   vi.  seque  maturus   immineat."    L.  iii.    De  Ira,  c. 
Orat.  Ixvii.     And  indeed  what  pretence  can  a  xliii.  And  in  a  former  chapter,  "  Quid  ruinms 
malicious  person  have  to  ask  the   forgiveness  in  pugnam,  (piid  imbeciliitatis  obiiti  ingcniia 
of  his  sins  against   God,  who,   though  a  frail  odia   suscipimus  ?    &  ad  frangendum  fragiles 
sinful  mortal  himself,  willnot  be  prevailed  up-  consurgiinus  ?  jam  par  acerrimum  media  mors 
on  to  pass  over  the  trifling  and  less  offences  of  dirimet,  stat  super  caput  fatum  .  ..  propinsque 
his  brethren  against  him,  which  are  fewer  in  ac  propius  accedit."  c.  xlii.     Or  the  meaning 
number,  smaller  in  degree,  and  committed  a-  may  be,  Remember  that  tliou  art  a  man  ;  iliat 
gainst  a  far  meaner  person,  as  is   most  excel-  man,  as  such,  is  sure  to  offend,  and  stand  in 
lently  urged  in  the  three  verses  following.  This  need  of  pardon  ;  that  human  life  is  but  of  a 
great,  and,    I  might  say,  infinite  disproportion  short  continuance,  and  an  account  to  be  given 
between  our  offences  against  (iod,  and   those  of  the  conduct  of  it,  and  thcrelore  the  sense  of 
of  an  injurious  neighbour  against  us,  is  strongly  his  own  imperfectioa  and  frailty  should  remind 
intimated  by  the  vast  Sum  of  ten  thousand  ta-  every  man  of  the  tenderness  due  to  others  fail- 
lents,  and  the  very  inconsiderable  demand  of  ings;  and  the  consideration  of  mortality  should 
an  hundred  pence  only,  which  the  parable  in-  hasten  reconciliation,  that  a  man  may  not  die 
stances  in  to  illustrate  this  matter,  Matth.  xviii,  in   an   unforgiving   temper.      That   celebrated 
94,  28.     One  cannot  help  observing   in   what  maxim,  iJi;/j.vn<jo  oLy^anot  at,    is  of  no  less  impor- 
etrong    terms    the    doctrine    of  forgiveness   is  tance  in  life  to  subdue  resentment,  than  it  was 
pressed,  even  under  the  times  of  the  Old  Testa-  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  humble  his  pride, 
mcnt  ;  it  may   be  affirmed  of  the    law,  that.  And,  perhaps,  that  custom  among  the  li.gyp- 
though  God  tolerated  a  retaliation  among  the  tians,  of  placing  at  their  most  sumptuous  feasts 
Jews  in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  rcstric-  a  skull  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  room, 
tions,  Exod.  xxi.  24.  Levit.  xxiv.  20.  to  hinder  might  be  as  much  designed  to  prevent  quarrels 
greater  evils,  yet  its  intention  in  general  was,  to  and  promote  brotherly  kindness,  as  to  restrain 
encourage   mutual    love    and    forgiveness,   the  excess  and  luxury.     The  following  sentence, 
shewing  kindness  occasionally  even  to  enemies,  viz.   "  Remember  cori'uption  and  death,  is,  8335  a 
the  not  avenging  injuries,  but  committing  to  learned  writer,  the  shortest  compendium  of  holy 
God  the  repaying  of  vengeance,  and,  in  a  word,  living  that  ever  was  given  ;  it  is  as  if  the  au- 
ihc  love  of  a  inan^s  neigiibour  as  himself.  Lev.  thor  had  said,  Many  are  the  precepts  and  ad- 
xix.  17,  18.  Deut.  xxxii.  35.    Ps.  vii.  4.  Heb.  monitions  left  us  by  wise  and  good  meh,  for 
X.  SO.    From  these  passages,  which  are  express  <he  moral  conduct  of  Irfe  ;  but  would  you  l.ave 
for  brotherly  kindness,  one  should  form  a  judg-  a  short  and  infallible  directory   of  living  well, 
ment    of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  not  from  remember  corruption  and  death.     Do  but  re- 
such    where    vengeance  is  barely  tolerated  in  member  this,  and  forget  all  other  rules,  if  you 
certain  cases,  and  even  then  curbed  and  limited,  will,   and  your  duty,   if  you  can  , . .  .  for  the 
to  prevent  mens  passions  running  to  excess,  consideration  of  death  is  the  greatest  security 
and  using  too  great  violence  and  outrage.  of  a  good  lite  ....  of  so  vast  consequence  is  the 
Ver.   6.   liemembcr   thij  end,   and  let  enmitij  constant   thinking  uj)on  death  above  all  i^ther 
ceaae.']     Remember  that  thou  thyself  art  mor-  things  that  fall  within  the  compass  even  of  use- 
tal,  and  do  not  nourish  immortal  hatred  ;  carry  lul  and  practical  meditation,  that  Moses,  with 
it  not  into  the  other  world  with  you,  nor  entail  great  reason,  places  the  wisdom  of  m;ui  in  the 
revenge  upon  your  posterity.     Say  not,   "Ex-  sole  consideration  of  his  latter  end."  Norris  on 
oriare,  aliquis  noctris  ex  ossibtis  ultor,"  &c.  the  Conduct  of  Unman  Lifi:,  p.  ].58  160. 
'J'he  advice  here  is  not  unlike  that  of  St  James,  Ver.  7.  Remember  the  commandments,  undbenr 
ch.  v.  9.    "  Grudge  not  one  against  another,"  no  malice  to  ihif  neighbour :   Remember  the  co~ 
or,   as  the  margin   has  it,   "  Grieve  not  one  a-  vemmt  of  the  Highest,  and  zcink  at  ignorance.l 
.pother,   brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned  ;  be-  Malice  may  be  considered  as  a  breacli  of  the 
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sixtli  commaiulraent,  which,  besides  actual 
murder,  forbids  also  revenge,  and  the  very  in- 
tention of  doing  mischief.  Malice  also,  as  it 
contents  not  itself  with  thinking  or  devii^ing 
evil,  vents  itself  often  in  ill-natured  speeches 
and  injnrious  rqiroaches,  and  ofTends  against 
the  ninth  commandment,  which  forbids  false 
witness,  slandering,  and  evil  speaking.  By 
/be  cuveaant  of  the  Hisihest-,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse,  we  may  either  understand  (jod's  law, 
which  forbids  all  malice  and  revenge  and  en- 
joins the  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  or  his  adopt- 
ing all  men,  especially  the  faithful,  into  one 
body  and  communion,  to  encourage  thereby 
brotherly  love  and  uniotr,  and  a  reciprocal  re- 
gard and  tenderness  for  each  other.  Or  by  the 
covenant  of  the  highest,  may  be  meant  God's 
promise,  or  his  conditional  covenant,  that  he 
will  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  if  they  also 
arc  ready  to  forgive  others  their  trespasses. 
By  ignorance  here,  we  may  understand  not  only 
sins  of  iiinorance,  as  they  are  called,  but  trans^ 
gressions  of  other  kinds,  and  so  ayroia.  is  often 
used,  see  Num.  xii.  1 1.  Judith  v.  20.  Tob.  iii. 
3.  1  Esdr.  viii.  7o.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  :3,  30.  and 
uLynta  and  dfuxfldretr  are  synonymous  in  the 
Hellenistic  writings.  See  note  on  ch.  v.  1.5. 
Probably  the  wise  man  here  may  artfully  call 
An  offence,  a  slip  of  ignorance,  to  extenuate 
the  greatness,  or  odiousncss  of  it,  and  thereby 
induce  the  party  injured  to  pass  it  over  the 
sooner. 

Ver.  10.  u4s  ihe  matter  of  the  Jt re  is,  so  it 
hurneth ;  and  as  a  man's  stiens;th  is,  so  is  his 
wruttl.'^  Kard  irir  us,r\t  TV  av{i(  )ini(  JuxaJflJlirt?*/.  A 
learned  commentator  reads  the  (Ireek  in  the 
following  manner,  xara  rr.i  vkviv  ri  uru^  iKKxu^wtjai, 

'•irafxaid  riit  !<r)^vr,  x.  ?.  \.  Hammond  on  N,  T. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  of  making  any  altera- 
tion, it  is  a  Hebraism,  and  there  are  frequent 
instances  of  this  construction.  See  Glass.  Phi- 
lol.  Sac.  L.  iii.  de  Pronom.  'l<r;t"f>  translated 
here  strength,  is  often  used  for  riches,  or  abili- 
ty in  point  ot  fortune  and  circumstances,  see 
ch.  iii.  13.  xiv.  13.  xliv.  6.  Prov.  xv.  6.  "  In 
the  house  of  the  righteous  is  much  treasure," 
it^u(  ■BTowiu  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  ■srhHOor,  ■aouD^f 
hyyof  is  properly  rendered,  "  Multitude  of  all 
kinds  of  riches."  I  should  prefisr  this  sense 
here,  but  for  the  next  sentence  which  is  to  the 
same  purpose,  though  if  /V;i^Jf  be  taken  literally 
for  strength,  there  will  be  the  same  tautology 
with  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  tlie  verse. 

Ibid.  According  to  his  riches  his  anger  riseth,. 
and  the  stronger  tlietf  are  ichick  contend,  the  moj  e 


theif  xiill bs mfiamed,^  xxTxiny  nfeoTit  t)7{- ^a;^iK  iVafi 
aJ$w8m?a/.  Literally  according  to  the  force  and 
spirit  of  the  strife,  battle,  or  combat,  so  it  is 
encreased,  and  becomes  more  fierce  and  bloody. 
The  sense  is,  that  a  man's  pride  and  haughti- 
ness, (for  so  we  are  to  understand  anger  and 
wrath  in  this  |)lace,)  arising  from  power  or 
wealth  will  increase  i)roportionabIy  to  it.  See 
]^s.  x.  4.  where  there  is  a  description  of  a  sin- 
ner, priding  himself  in  hi«  riches,  whose  inso- 
lence on  that  account  is  so  great,  that  he  is  re- 
presented as  not  caring  for  God,  neither  is  God 
in  all  his  thoughts.  Where  the  LXX  render- 
ing is  observable,  and  resembles  that  before  us: 
xatTcc  TO  wkH^o!  r?,(  ofyijf  olutv  iiJ^nVmet,  "  Secundum 
multitudmem  irse  suai."  \ulg.  Both  of  these 
are  but  indifferent  versions  of  the  iieb.  here  : 
It  would  be  better  expressed  by  elutione,  or 
ahitadine  nasi  sui,  i.  e.  carrying  his  head  very 
high.  The  Targum  is  clearer  and  more  expli- 
cit, "  In  arrogantia  spiritus  sui."  See  De  Muis 
in  Log.  or  we  may  understand  anger  literally 
here,  viz.  that  a  person  who  thinks  himself  in-: 
jnred  or  affronted,  Will  resent  the  usage,  and 
his  anger  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  oi)inion 
which  he  entertains  of  his  own  worth,  or  great- 
ness, cither  with  respect  to  rank,  merit,  or  out- 
ward qualities  and  accomplishments.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  lenity  and  meekness  of 
David,  with  regard  toShimei's  cursing  him,  is 
so  justly  admired  ;  the  forgiveness  of  so  mighty 
a  king,  of  so  mean  and  abusive  a  subject,  who 
had  daringly  insulted  his  honour,  was  no  less 
glorious  to  him  than  his  victory  over  Goliah. 

Ver.  1 1.  An  Ijtasty  contention  kindletb  a  fire i. 
and  an  hasty  fighting  sheddeth  hlood.  Ver.  IS. 
If  thou  blow  the  spark,  it  shall  burn  ;  if  thou  spit 
upon  it,  it  shall  be  quenched  ;  and  both  these  corns 
out  of  thy  mouth.'\  After  wrath  or  resentment, 
before  spoken  to,  the  wise  man  properly  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  quarrels  and  disputes,  which 
generally  proceed  from  it,  and  often  occasion 
great  disturbance  and  mischief.  At  first  they 
arise  from  some  inconsiderable  cause,  or  trifling 
accident,  perhaps  only  from  a  hasty  or  wrong 
word,  which  a  person  resenting,  grows  angry, 
proceeds  thence  to  reproach  and  calumny, 
abuse,  injuries,  and  in  fine  to  blows,  and  blood- 
shedding.  This  dreadful  process  is  properly- 
compared  here  to  a  spark  of  lire,  which  is  of 
little  consequence  or  danger  in  itself,  and  may 
be  extinguished  easily  in  a  moment,  by  treading 
or  spitting  upon  ii  ;  or  by  letting  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  taking  no  notice  of  it,  it  will  go^ 
out  of  itself,     la  hke  inaiiner  tiieJieaLaiidfur.y, 
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of  an  adversary  may  be  assuaged  by  patience 
and  moderation,  by  silence  or  submission.  But 
if  you  blow  the  spark  and  keep  it  alive,  if  you 
add  fuel  to  dying  embers,  by  taking  the  part 
of  the  quarrelsome  person,  or  contradicting 
him  ;  by  justifying  the  former,  or  adding  fresh 
provocations,  you  will  kindle  such  a  fire  as  yon 
will  not  be  able  to  extinguish.  Solomon  has 
the  same  comparison  upon  the  like  occasion  : 
*'  Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out ; 
so  where  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ccas- 
eth.  As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood 
to  fire,  so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife." 
Prov.  xxvi.  90,  21.  The  moral  of  which  ob- 
servation is,  to  stop  passion  and  resentment  in 
its  first  beginning,  to  hinder  its  progress,  to 
stem  its  torrent,  and  remove  whatever  may  add 
to  the  swelling  of  it;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
same  wise  writer,  ♦'  to  leave  off  contention 
before  it  be  meddled  with,  for  the  beginning 
of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water," 
one  knoweth  not  where  it  will  stop.  Prov. 
xvii.  14. 

Ver.  IS.  Curse  the  xMsperer  and  double- 
tongued,  for  such  have  destroyed  mam]  that  were 
at  peace.']  vf./9i/j>oc,  or  the  whisperer,  is  one  whp 
speaks  ill  of  his  neighbour  privately,  and  does 
him  some  mischief  by  a  secret  and  sly  insinua- 
tion to  his  prejudice.  See  note  on  ch.  v.  14. 
A/yxuauof,  or  the  double-tongued,  is  one  who 
speaks  differently  of  the  same  thing  or  person, 
in  public  approving  and  extolling  what  he  se- 
cretly decries  and  vilifies  ;  one  who  makes  a 
shew  of  harmless  intentions,  and  professes  an 
outward  respect  for  the  person  whom  privately 
lie  slanders  :  And  according  to  St  Bernard's 
description,  when  he  intends  the  most  mis- 
chief and  disgrace  to  any  one,  he  begins  first  to 
commend  him,  to  introduce  some  ill-natured 
aspersion  the  better  ;  which  kind  of  double 
dealing  and  dissembling  is,  says  he,  "  Tanto 
plausibilior,  quanto  creditur  ab  iis  qui  audiunt, 
corde  invito,  &  condolentis  affectu  proferri." 
In  Cant.  ii.  St  Cyprian  ingeniously  compares 
such  who  "  give  good  words  with  their  lips, 
but  dissemble  with  their  double  heart,"  Psal. 
xii.  2.  to  wrestlers,  "  Qui  antagonistas  luctantes 
altius  tollunt,  quo  vehementius  illidant."  E- 
pist.  ii.  i.  e.  who  lift  their  antagonist  the  higher 
to  give  him  the  greater  fall.  Solomon  calls 
such  mischievous  under-hand  practices,  stabs 
which  give  the  most  deadly  wounds.  Prov. 
xxvi.  22.  With  great  reason  therefore  the  wise 
man  here  advises  to  set  a  mark  upon,  and  ab- 
hor such  a  detestable  person,  .which  probably  is 


the  meaning  of  cursing  in  this  place.  The 
common  sense  of  mankind,  even  in  the  times  of 
Paganism^  has  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  this 
vice,  that  great  punishment  has  been  inflicted 
upon  such  offenders  in  many  civil  societies. 
Lipsius  says,  that  the  Athenians  imposed  a  pe- 
cuniary mulct  upon  them,  and  that  the  an- 
cient Romans  set  a  literal  mark  upon  the  fore- 
head of  him  who  was  guilty  of  this  crime,  inti- 
mating a  calumniator,  De  Calumnia.  This 
was  a  public  declaration  that  the  whisperer  or 
slanderer  deserved  to  be  openly  stigmatized, 
and  branded  for  an  infamous  person. 

Ver.  14.  A  bach  biting  tongue  hath  disquieted 
tnanij.~\  yxua-ir*  Tf/rx.  "  Lingua  tertia,"  V^ulg. 
i.  e.  says  Mr  Le  Clerc,  "  Media  inter  audito> 
rem,  ac  eum  de  quo  sermo  habetur."  It  is  a 
proverbial  expression,  and  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  ;  it  means  a  busy  in- 
termeddling tongue,  which  sows  discord  among 
neighbours,  and  sets  one  against  another  by  e- 
vil  insinuations,  and  groundless  reports,  per* 
verting  and  envenoming  things  the  most  harm- 
less and  innocent,  and  giving  them  a  wrong 
turn,  and  an  evil  meaning.  This  is  also  called 
lingua  trisulca^  as  if  it  spit  its  venom  like  a  ser- 
pent, or  had,  like  it,  three  stings,  or  through 
its  swiftness  and  volubility  had  the  appearance 
of  it.  And  indeed  the  backbiter  has  so  much 
of  the  serpent  in  him,  that,  as  if  he  had  really 
three  stings,  he  does  mischief  to  three  persons, 
to  the  hearer,  the  person  slandered,  and  to  his 
own  soul.     The  Apostolical  constitutions  call 

such  backbiters  OfoyKaauoi,  r^dh  yKu(ruar  ix,trlt!,  L. 

ii.  c.  21.  Cotelerius  observes,  that  some  co- 
pies have  here  yxuaa-a  rfn^w,  i.  e.  Tiyrf^lm,  per- 
forated, or  full  of  holes,  as  if  the  backbiters 
tongue  was  like  that  of  the  servant's  in  the  co- 
medy, who  says  of  himself,  "  Plenus  rimarum 
sum,  hac  &  iliac  perfluo."  And  indeed  he  is 
one  wlio  can  keep  nothing,  he  has  no  secrets 
properly,  he  hears  only  with  a  malicious  intent: 
to  retail  again,  and  what  he  occasionally  picks 
up,  comes  instantly  forth  with  additions. 

ibid.  Strong  cities  hath  it  pulled  doisn,  and 
overthroicn  the  houses  of  great  meyt.']  The  wise 
man  probably  means  here  speaking  evils  of  dig- 
nities, the  blackening  and  aspersing  kings,  and 
persons  in  authority,  which  lessens  them  in  the 
opinion  and  esteem  of  the  people,  and  renders 
them  suspected  by  them,  which  often  begets 
tumults,  and  kindles  those  heats  which  put 
things  into  a  ferment  and  a  flame.  Lipsius, 
after  he  has  shewn  how  calumny  engages  one 
man  against  another,  divides  intimate  friends,  ♦ 
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nnd  sets  princes  and  people  at  variance,  adds,  ance,  through  evil,  and  probably  false  asjicr- 
-"  Doletis  iiierere  in  ReipublicEe  visceribus  dis-    sions. 

cordiarum  tela?  Calumnia  injecit.  Ardere  fa-  Ver.  17.  The  stroke  of  the  whip  maketh  marks 
cem  bellornm  civilium  ?  Calumnia  accendit/'  in  the  Jlesh,  but  the  stroke  oj' the  tongue  breaketh 
Orat.  de  Calnmn-n,  the  bones.     Ver.    18.    Manij  have  Jallen  bi/  the 

Ver.  Ij.  A  backbititig  tongue  bath  cast  out    edge  of  the  sioord ;  but  not  so  manij  as  have  fallen 
virtuous  women,  and  deprived  them  of  their  la-    bij  the  tongueJ]  It  appears  from  the  wise  man's 
bours.^  Tayar'cfay  avrar.    An  evil  tongue  hath  rais-    comparison,thatthestrokeofthe  tongucwounds 
cd  groundless  suspicions,  and  made  men  jealous    the  deepest.     For  whereas  scourges  reach  only 
even  of  good  and  virtuous  wives,  and  sometimes    the  skin,  the  outside  of  the  man,   slander  af- 
occasioned  their  divorce,  to  the  manifest  dis-    fects  even  the  inward  parts,  and  touches  his 
grace  and  injury  of  virtue  and  innocence.   How    very  heart,  Prov.  xxvi.  22.  where  the  words  of 
far  the  poison    of  an    evil   and    false   tongue    a  tale-bearer  are  expressly  called  wounds.     It 
can  affect  the  credit  and  safety  of  a  good  and    is  observable,  that  when  Nazianzen  would  per- 
chaste  woman,  appears  from  the  history  of  Su-    suade  some  who  were  addicted  to  calumny  to 
sanna,  who  was  condemned  through  the  unjust    desist  from  their  reproaches,   he  advises  them 
accusation  of  the  two  wanton  elders,  and  would    to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  throw  away  theii* 
actually  have  suffered  death,  had  not  the  Lord    spears  and  stings,  expressing  in  terms  of  war 
raised  up  the  spirit  of  Daniel  to  detect  the  false-    and  hostility,  the  danger  of  a  censorious  tongue, 
hood,  and   rescue  oppressed  innocence.     The    which,  as  it  is  more  nimble  and  ready,  so  is  it 
like  may  be  said  of  the  mother  of  the  Macca-    no  less  fatal  to  do  mischief.     There  is  so  much 
bees,   who  was  -/urA  drl^eioc  in  all  respects,  and    cruelty  and  real  hurt  in  calumny  and  reproach, 
suffered  with   her  sons,  through  the  venomous    that  our  Saviour  himself  calfs  reviling  and  evil 
malice  of  the  tongue  :  yvt'/i  dAfSa,  in  tlie  Sapien-    speaking  by  the  name  of  persecution.  Matt.  v. 
tial  books,  see  I'rov.  xxxi.  10.  means  an  Indus-     1 1.  Xtouu.  /A'x^^a'focf  is  a  Hebraism,  and  would  be 
trious,   careful,  laborious,  frugal  woman,  one    quite  harsh  and  unintelligible,  if  not  otherwise 
who   by    her  oeconomy,   and  management,  has    expressed  and  properly  familiarised.     Homei* 
been  the  occasion  of  bringing  much  wealth  in-    has  o-oxt'^K  s-o'^a,   11.  K.  which   is  a  parallel  ex- 
to  the  family,  and  therefore  might  promise  her-    pression.     And  St  Austin,  Manns gladii,  which 
self  a  comfortable  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,    is  a  bolder  metaphor.     This  weapon,  though  a 
and  yet  one  so  deserving,  through  a  slanderous    known  instrument  of  cruelty  and   bloodshed, 
tongue,  shall  forfeit  her  husband's  love  and  o-    has  not  made,  says  our  author,  so  dreadful  a 
pinion,  be  expelled  his  house,  lose  the  fruit  of    havock,  as  that  little  member,  the  tongue.     A- 
licr  labour,  and  be  deprived  of  her  part  of  the    mongst  the  many  instances  which  might  be 
common  stock,   see  ch.  xiv.    l.'i.    where  both    brought  to  confirm   this  observation,   1  shall 
oroVoc,  and  xoVof,  mean  wealth  got  by  labour,  and    single  out  that  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  who  in- 
so  it  is  to  be  understood,  Eccles.  ii.  18,  19.  sidiously  betrayed  Abinielcch  to  Saul,  for  suc- 

Ver.  16.  Whoso  heurkeneth  unto  it,  shall  ne-  couring  David  in  his  distress,  and  by  his  offi- 
ver  find  rest,  and  never  dwell  (pdethj.^  i.  c.  Will  cious  discovery  and  malicious  intelligence  oc- 
always  licar  something  to  disturb  and  vex  him.  casioncd  the  destruction  of  fourscore  and  five 
Such  as  have  an  itching  ear,  and  a  curiosity  to  persons  that  wore  the  linen  cphod,  1  Sam.  xxii. 
know  what  is  done  and  said  every  where,  will  The  cxxth  Psalm  is  thought  by  many  to  refer 
find  officious  persons  enough  to  bring  or  invent  to  this  calumny  ;  and  so  it  is  expressed  in  the 
stories,  and  often  matter  for  their  own  discpiiet    title. 

and  uneasiness.  The  Vulgate  renders,  "  Nee  Ver.  20.  For  the  ijoke  thereof  is  a  yoke  of  iron, 
habebit  amicnm  in  quo  requiescat,"  which  is  and  the  bunds  thereof  are  bands  of  brass.  Ver. 
true,  whether  we  understand  it  of  the  slander-  21.  The  death  thereof  is  an  evil  death,  the  grave 
cr  himself,  who  can  never  be  a  fit  person  to  icere  better  than  it.'\  The  author  compares  the 
make  a  friend  of,  or  of  the  person  who  listens  suffering,  by  a  slanderous  tongue,  to  the  carry- 
to  him,  for  if  credit  be  given  to  his  suggestions  ing  an  insupportable  yoke,  or  being  fast  bound 
to  the  disadvantage  of  such  as  we  took  to  be  with  misery  and  iron  ;  tiiat  it  d(-pnves  men  of 
our  friends,  one  shall  not  know  whom  to  rely  their  reputation  and  honour,  the  most  afflicting 
on,  but  shall  be  often  tcmjjtcd  to  break  friend-  loss  they  can  suffcr,and  by  infusing  suspicions, 
ship,  with  our  best  and  mo;t  valuable  acquaint-    and  sowing  discord,  separates  the  uiu^t  inti- 
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mate  acquaintance,  and  robs  them  of  tlie  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  friendship  and  society, 
and  thereby  makes  life  irksome  and  tedious,  and 
death  desireablc.     Mess,  of  l*ort  Royal  ^pp!y 
tlie  bondage  here  spoken  of  to  tlvc  slanderous 
tongue    itself,  that   is  enslaved  to   this   vice, 
which  IS  so  subtle  and  disguised  that  it  escapes 
the  notice  of  such  as  practise  it,  and  its  slavery 
is  not  perceived  by  those  that  are  in   bondage 
to  it.     Through  a  blindness  and  infatuation  of 
heart,  the  just  punisliment  of  their  crime,  they 
persuade  themselves  that  wliat  they  are  acting 
is  allowable,  neither  contrary  to  justice,  cha- 
rity, nor  religion,  and  so  are  under  no  concern 
to  break  the  yoke,  thinking  themselves  free  and 
at   liberty,    under  the  greatest  slavery  ;   and 
while  they  are  scattering  fire-brandsand  death, 
please  themselves  with  the  innocency  of  their 
sport.      The  loss  of  reputation,  through  the 
venom   of  the   tongue,   is  here  culled  a  deoth 
and  one  more  grievous  than  that  of  nature. — 
The  Greeks,  in  like  manner,  apply  arroKM/^i  to 
chastity,  or  friendship  violated,  or  to  a  charac- 
ter destroyed  and  gone  :    And  among  the  La- 
tins, a  woman  that  has  lost  her  honour,  is  call- 
ed "  Interfcct;o  pndicitire  foemina." 

Ver.  2y.   //  s/iali  not  have  rule  over  litem  thai 
J€ar   GihI^  neither  shall  theij  he  burnt  with  the 
jlatnc  thereof.']  A  slanderous  tongue,  though  it 
will  not  fail  to  attack  good  men,  and  probably 
for  that  reason,   because  they  are  such,  yet  it 
shall  not  overwhelm  them,  nor  shall  its  rage, 
however  it  may   blacken,  quite  eclipse  them. 
God  will  not  permit,  that  justice,  innocence, 
and  truth,  shall  be  for  any  long  time  oppressed, 
"  lie  will  make  their  righteousness  as  clear  as 
the  light,  and  their  just  dealing  as  the  noon- 
day," Psal.  xxxvii.  6.     Thus  the  same  pious 
writer,  after  having  put  up  his  prayer,  that  the 
Jying  lips  might  be   put  to  silence,  "  which 
cruelly,  disdainfuli}^  and  despitefully  speak  a- 
gainst  the  righteous,"  gives  this  instance  of 
Ciod's  goodness  laid    up  for    them    that    fear 
him,   and   prepared   for  them    that  put    their 
trust  in  him,  that  "  he  will  hide  them  privily 
by  his  own  presence,  from  the  provoking  of  all 
men,  and  will  keep  them  secretly  in  his  taber- 
nacle from  the  strife  of  tongues,"  Psal.  xxxi. 
20,  21,  22.     Or  the  sense  may  be,  that  good 
men  shall  not,  like  others,  inciuige  themselves 
in  slander  and  censoriousness, "  it  shall  not  pre- 
vail in  Israel,  neither  shall  it  be  found  in  the 
heritage  of  Jacob;  for  all  such  vices  shall  be  far 
from  the  godly,  neither  shall  they  accustom 
thenaselves  to  opprobrious  words,"  ch.  xxiii. 


12—  1 .'?.  The  P.-ialmist's  description  of  the 
happy  person  who  shall  dwell  in  God's  taber- 
nacle, is  one"  that  doth  the  thing  which  is 
right,  and  speaketh  the  truth  from  his  heart, 
that  hath  used  no  deceit  in  his  tongue,  nor 
done  evil  to  his  neighbour,  and  hatli  not  slan- 
dered his  neighbour,"  Psal.  xv.  2,  J. 

Ver.  23.   Such  us  foi-aaLe  the  Lord,  shall  jail 
into  it,   and  it  ahull  burn  in  them,  and  not  be 
quenched;  it  ahcdl  be  sent  vpo/^  tk^a  ax  a  lion, 
and  devour  thetn  Me  a  leopard.']    As  the  provi- 
dence of  God  will  preserve  tjie  righteous  that 
are  calumniatdd,  or  ftdsely  accused,  so  their 
enemies  and  accusers  r^iall  suffer  in  their  stead  ; 
as  the  fire  slew  those  men  that  took  up  Sliad- 
rach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  but  over  their 
bodies  the  fire  had  no  power,  neither  had  the 
smell  of  it  p,issed  upon  them,  Dan.  iii.  and  the 
lions  slew  instantly  the  accusers   of  Daniel, 
whilst   God    sent    his   angel,   and    shut   their 
mouths  that  they  n»ight  not  hurt  him,  '''  foras- 
much as  innocence  was  found  in  hiui,"  ch.  vi. 
Corn,  a  Lapide  thinks  the  author  expressly  re- 
fers to  these  instances.     Or  the  sense  may  be, 
that  God  will  suffer  the  wicked  to  fall  into  this 
vice,  to  which  they  are  remarkably  addicted, 
and  in  their  turns  shall  be  evil  spoken  of,  and 
fall  into  shame  and  disgrace.     Or,  may  we  not 
understand  this  place  in  some   such  sense  as 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  "  What  reward  shall  be 
given,  or  done  unto  thee,  thou  false  tongue  ? 
Even  mighty  and  sharp  arrows  with  hot  burn- 
ing coals,"  Psal.  cxx.  3.     St  Cyprian,  speak- 
ing of  the  rich  man  in  his  torments,  says,  that 
his  tongue  was  principally  affected  with  pain 
and  misery,  as   he  had  offended  chiefly  with 
his  niouth,  "  Inter  omnes  corporis  partes  ma- 
gis    OS  ejus  &  lingua  poenas  dat,    quia   plus 
scilicet  lingua  sua  &  ore  peccavcrat."  Kpist.  Iv. 
Ver.  2+.  Loolc  that  thou  liedge  thij  pu\.sessiun 
about  laith  thorns,  and  bhid  up  tin/  silver  and  gold. 
Ver.  2j.  And  ze:eiffh  thi/  nords  in  a  balance,  and 
make  a  door  and  bar  for  thy  viouth.]    See  chaj). 
xxxvi.  2o.     As  it  is  a  commendable  piece  of 
prudence  to  fence  a  field  or  a  vineyard  with  a 
strong  hedge,  tiiat  the  "  wild  boar  out  of  the 
wood  may  not  root  it  out,  nor  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  field  devour  it ;"  and  as  it  is  usual  and 
sate  to  put  money  into  a  purse  or  bag,  or  in  a 
place  of  security,  to  prevent  losing  of  it,  sa  no 
less  care  is  required  to  guard  the  mouth,  and 
keep  the  door  of  the   lips,  that  no  word  nniy 
issue  from  thence  without  beinw  well  weifihed 
and  considered,      ihe  binding  up  of  silver  and 
gold,  here  mentioned,  is  a  particular  expies- 
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sion,  and  answrrs  to  the  bundles  of  silver,  0  is  usury,  and  not  '^ivMt  singly,  see  Exod.  xxii, 
Itafcif  n  lifyufiv,  Li^n/a  pecunia,  Vuig.  Cvn.  xlii.  Avhere  «Sacei^«r  is  taken  for  simple  lending, 
.'3.5.  Prov.  vii.  90.  Hos.  xiii.  19.  Calmet  thinks  Plato  de  L^g.  L.  v.  Arist.  Oecon.  L.  v.  And 
this  phrase,  besides  the  usual  way  of  securing  therefore  the  \''ulg.  here  badly  renders  W/5,  by 
money  in  a  linen  cloth,  purse,  or  girdle,  may  fccneratur.  But  there  is  another  sense  of  Sam- 
denote  small  rm!s,  or  spits  of  silver,  bound  up  C«^  which  is,  io  give,  to  distribute  to  the  ne- 
too-ether,  as  Plutarch  describes  the  o/mH,  a  cessitous.  And  thus  Hesychius,  Xar«'C«,  i.  e. 
handful  of  vvliich  made  a  drachma.  *'  The  an-  //tlaS/W  rorc  irltki.  And  in  another  place  he  cx- 
cient  Grecian  money,  says  lie,  was  like  so  many  pounds  Ixntir  by  ayaG»f/eii',  henefacere.  See  Matt, 
spits,  or  rods  of  iron  or  brass,  and  hence  it  is  v.  42.  Calmet  says  the  sense  may  be,  He  that 
that  our  smallest  money  is  to  this  day  called  docs  alms,  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  lend  tci 
obolus  (o^twc  signifying  in  Greek,  a  spilj  and  his  neighbour,  God  will  make  him  rich  and 
tliat  the  ])iece  worth  six  oboli  is  termed  drach-  flourishing  in  his  circumstances:  or,  that  he 
ma,  or  a  handful,  so  manj' of  these  rods  being  that  does  alms,  lendeth  (to  God)  by  doing 
requh-ed  to  fill  the  hand.^'  Plut.  in  Lysand.  good  to  his  neighbour.  See  Prov.  xix.  17. 
Calm.  Dissert,  on  the  Hebr.  money.  It  is  cer-  Ibid.  And  he  that  strengtheneth  his  hand,  keep- 
tain  also,  that  the  Jews  carried  w^ith  them  at  eth  the  commandments.']  The  generality  of  in- 
their  girdle,  a  balance  to  weigh  all -the  money  terpreters  understand  this  of  a  liberal  and  cha« 
which  they  cither  gave  or  received,  as  the  Chi-  ritable  hand,  free  and  open  to  give,  that  such  a 
nese  and  Armenian  merchants  do  to  this  day  ;  one  by  his  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence, 
and  their  carrying  different  weights  with  them  keeps  and  fulfils  the  principal  precept  that  con- 
in  a  bag,  Deut.  x\v.  1.'3.  implies  their  having  cerns  his  neighbour  :  iVp^Jfn  t?  x'^ifJ,  to  be  strong 
the  balance  too.  The  Canaanites  likewise  car-  in  hand  signifies  properly  being  rich,  see  Lev. 
ried  balances  with  them,  but  deceitful  ones,  as  v.  7,  U.  xiv.  21,  22.  xxv.  49.  Prov.  iii.  97. 
lliey  arc  described,  Hos.  xii.  7.  instead  of  hedg-  as  a.%-jya\Sr  Ta.7i  x'f<^'>  ^o  f''i'»  or  to  be  feeble  in 
jng  the  possession,  the  Vulg.  has,  Sepi  aures  hand,  signifies  the  contrary  state.  And  to 
tuas  spinis,  i.  e.  Fence,  or  stop  your  ears,  that,  strengthenthepoor  man's  hand,  means  to  relieve 
since  slander  is  so  dangerous,  you  may  not  lis-  or  succour  him.  Thus  Lev.  xxv.  55.  the  corn- 
ten  to  it,  or  seem  to  encourage  it,  that  so  the  mandmcnt  is,  "  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
censorious  person  may  see  that  such  injurious  and  fallen  into  decay  ;"  and  as  the  Heb.  has  it, 
discourse  is  disagreeable  to  you,  and  may  be  his  hand  faileth,  "  then  shalt  thou  relieve," 
hindered  from  proceeding  farther  ;  "  Ut  discat  Heb.  strengthen  him,  Grotius  says,  the  words 
detractor,  (says  St  Jerom,)  dum  te  videt  non  of  this  sentence  are  transposed,  and  that  the 
libenter  audire,  non  ultra  detrahere  :  nemo  sense  is.  He  that  kecpeth  the  commandments, 
enim  invito  auditori  libenter  refert."  Epist.  shall  become  rich  and  powerful,  "  Qui  manda- 
ii.  ad  Rustic.  ta  servat,  is  praevalet  manu,"  i.  e.  praestabit  0- 
r   IT    \   P       YVIY  pibns.     And  Calmet  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

""        '                   ■  Ver.  2.   Pa<i  thou  thy  neighbour  again  in  due 

UE  that  is  moiciful  ■will  lend  unto  his  neighbour.']  season.     Ver.  3.  Keep  thij  word,  and  deal  Jaith- 

..'    0  ■srci'jf  iKiof,  laviei  ra  tsTKnaior.     Seethe  like,  fulli/ xeith  him,  and  thou  sha/t  alinaijs  find  the  thing 

Psal.  xxxvii.  26.  cxii.  A^.    The  sense,  both  there  tliat  is  necessarij  for  thee.]     Here  the  discourse 

and  here,  is,  that  a  merciful  man  will  not  only  is  directed  to  the  borrower,  (whom  the  obser- 

lend  unto  his  neighbour,  but  he  will  require  no  vation  in  the  next  verse  likewise  concerns)  to 

usury,  he  will  lend  freely  to  one  in  necessity  be  punctual  in  keeping  his  promise,  and  ob- 

withont  asking  or  taking  any  use  of  him.    Ma-  serving  the  time  of  payment  agreed  on,  which 

/«?<»/ differs  from /:rH«,9,  the  former  is  without  will  encourage  others,  or  the  same  person  to 

usury,  the  latter  attended  with  it.     Plautus  lend  to  him  again  with  more  readiness  ;  that 

very  plainly  distinguishes  them  in  the  follow-  he  will  find  his  advantage  in  so  doing,  and  will 

ing  verse — -<■  Si  mutuo  non  potero,  curium  est  by  that  means  at  all  times  have  a  prospect  of 

sumam    fcenore."  Asenar.      The  etymologists  having  his  neccssrtics  supplied.     For  it  is  not 

do   not  badly  explain  fuums  by  aecepii  foetus,  so  much  hardness  of  heart,  as  the  fear  of  meet- 

and  so  properly  styled  by  the  Greeks  touch,  as  ing  with  one  who  may  prove  ungrateful,  or  a 

being  the  issue,   or  produce  of  a  sum    lent,  cheat,  that  discourages  men  from  lending  chear- 

They  seldom  express  borrowing  upon  usury  by  fully,  and  assisting  others  by  a  free  and  gratii- 

•acei^or,  but  by  ^'in'tltty  Itti  tc'x'j,  and  Wvtw  fuT»itcy  itous  loan.     IJut  the  direction  h.crc  is,  that  not- 
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withstanding  what  we  may  have  heard  of  others    but  as  all  the  copies  agree  in  retainirig  ri  o-xu- 


bad  treatment,  or  fear  to  meet  with  ourselves, 
yet  we  must  not  be  hard-hearted,  but  discre- 
tion must  be  coupled  wiili  brotherly  kindness, 
and  worldly  prudence  with  charity. 

Yer.  i-.  Munij,  xc/ieit  a  thing  nas  lent  them, 
reckoned  it  to  be  Jound,  and  put  them  to  trouble 

that  helped  them.'l      ■srcwoi   u(   i-JfUfix   ivi/xijav  ld.n(. 

This  is  inaccurately  translated  ;  the  sense  is, 
Many  esteem  what  is  lent  them  as  their  own, 
as  so  much  gain  to  them.  For  eupina,  iuftiri;, 
f^tufijif,  besides  the  sense  of  finding,  signify  al- 
so lucrum  and  emulumenlum,  profit  or  gain,  and 
iti^y.jjia.  should  be  taken  in  this  latter  sense,  both 
here  and  ver.  6.  following.  See  note  on  chap. 
XX.  9.  where  t'uf>r/<a  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  gain, 
and  so  rendered  by  our  translators.  They  have 
made  a  mistake  like  this,  Baruch;  iii.  18.  ix.  'Un 
i^tufi<Ti(  Tur  'ijyuY  aJraj,  i,  e.  they  have  110  gain 
or  profit  from  their  works,  which  they  badly 
render,  "  whose  works  are  not  searchable." 
The  observation  of  the  wise  man  here  is,  that 
many  borrowers  would  willingly  appropriate  to 


aiof,  it  ^rems  necessary  to  follow  the  other  read- 
ing, as  our  translators  do.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances are  very  naturally  described,  and 
arc  the  common  excuses  of  bad  paymaster*,  as 
to  say,  the  time  of  payment  is  not  yet  come,  or 
longer  time  was  expected,  and  would  be  more 
convenient, — to  complain  of  the  badness  of  the 
season,  that  it  has  been  too  dry,  or  too  wet, 
and  the  inclemency  of  it  has  occasioned  sick- 
ness, and  loss  of  cattle,  spoiled  their  crop,  and 
hindered  them  making  money, — or  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  times  in  general,  that  money  is 
scarce,  levies  high,  markets  falling,  &c.  And, 
if  these  reasons  of  delay  are  not  admitted,  to 
give  some  careless  or  surly  answer,  for  thus  I 
understand  Koyov  axuS/af,  and  so  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion has  ill,  or  to  set  the  creditor  at  defiance. 

\'cr.  ,6.  1/  he  preiail,  he  shall  hard/t/  receive 
the  half,  and  he  ziill  count  it  as  if  he  had  Jnund 
it  :  If  not,  he  hath  deprived  him  of  his  tnoneij, 
and  he  hath  gotten  him  an  enemij  without  cause ; 
he  paijeth  him  idth  cursings  and  railings.']     This 


themselves  what  they  have  taken  up,  instead  of  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses,  according 

being  ready  and  punctual  to  return  the  loan  in  as  we  understand  it  of  the  debtor  or  creditor, 

time  to  such  as  advanced  the  money,  and  so  which  the  expositors  are  greatly  divided  about : 

have  disappointed  the  creditor  of  what  he  de-  With  respect  to  the  former,  the  sense  is,  tliat  if 

pended  upon,  and  had  occasion  for,  and  obli-  he  be  able  to  repay,  as  the  marginal  readin 


ged  him  perhaps  to  recover  it  by  course  of  law  : 
others  therefore  have  refused,  or  been  cautious 
of  lending,  on  account  of  such  treachery  and 
evil  dealing,  fearing  to  be  defrauded  themselves, 
ver.  7.  which  is  what  St  Ambrose  means,  when 
lie  says,  "  Cum  is  tum  fraudaveris  cui  debes, 
postea  in  tempore  necessitatis  non  invenies  cre- 
ditorem."  De  Tobit  c.  xxi. 

Ver.  o.  Till  he  bath  received,  he  will  kiss  a 
maiUs  hand,  and  for  his  iieighbour'' s  money  he  will 
speak  submissly ;    but  when    he    should  repay. 


is,  and  the  Vulg.  "  Si  autem  potucrit  redere," 
he  will  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  pay  half 
that  is  owing  ;  and  thus  the  Geneva  veision, 
"  and  though  he  be  able,  yet  giveth  he  scarce 
the  half  again,  'and  reckoneth  the  other  half 
unpaid,  as  a  thing  found,"  i.  e.  as  so  much 
gain  to  him,  "  Alterum  diraidium  lucrifactum 
putabit,"  says  Grotius.  Or,  according  to  Cal- 
met,  that  the  debtor  reckons  by  paying  half, 
that  he  has  given  you  as  it  were,  a  part  or  share 
in  something  that  he  had  found,  and  that  yoii 


he  will  prolong  the  time,  and  return  words  of  are  under  an  obligation  to  him  as  if  he  had  done 


grief  and  complain  (f  the  time.]  To  kiss  the 
hands  of  another  was  anciently  a  ceremony 
practised  only   by  slaves.     Thus  Anian  a.\Kii( 

TKf  tfOa^|««c   KxltfiK'H,    oA/kOf.  rir   r^a^nxcv,  ol  li\oi  ra'f 

Xei^acr  In  Epict.  L.  i.  c.  19.  And  Macrobius, 
**  invenies  dominum  spe  lucrio:^cula  alicnorum 
servorum  manibus  inligentem."  Saturn.  L.  i. 
It  denotes  here,  that  servility  and  baseness, 
which  a  person  who  wants  to  borrow  money 
will  use  to  ingratiate  hiiiiscif,  ^'^id  his  cringing 
and  fawning  likewise  by  flattering  language  and 
expressions  to  gain  his  ends.  Some  copies  in- 
stead of  ^^fiifitdra/,  have  'fY.jxdT'jv ,  making  no  men- 
tion at  all  of  money,  which  the  \  uig.  follows, 
'■'■  In  promisbiouibus  humiliant  vocem  suam  ;" 


you  a  favour,  by  making  you  a  partner  with 
him  in  what  he  claims..  If  he  be  not  able  to 
pay  at  all,  the  creditor  loses  his  whole  debt, 
and  all  he  getteth  is  ill-will,  and  abusive  lan- 
guage. But  the  confusion  of  this  verse  will  be 
somewhat  lessened,  if  we  understand  it  of  the 
creditor,  that  if  he  be  able  to  get  any  thing,  he 
will  scarcely  receive  half,  and  that  which  ho 
recovers,  he  must  look  upon  as  so  much  gain 
and  good  fortune,  as  the  debtor  did  what  Jie 
received  at  first,  ver.  4.  And  if  the  creditop 
does. not  prevail  to  get  any  part  of  his  money, 
he  hath  deprived  himself  of  it,  {avrlt  ioi-'i^orir, 
as  Grabe  understands  it)  he  must  be  content  to 
lose  it,  and  in  rciurn  the  debtor  turns  his  enc-- 
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my  without  any  reason.  What  follows  must 
be  understood  c(  the  debtor  in  either  sense,  and 
the  tiPatuient  there  mentioned  for  favours  re- 
ceived, shews  the  great  baseness  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  borrower.  Seneca  has  a  parallel 
observation  upon  the  occasion,  "  Amico  mu- 
tuum  me  roganti  pecuniaai  si  dedero,  &  ami- 
cum  &  pecuniam  perdo." 

\'er.  8.  let  have  thou  patience  with  a  man  in 
poor  estate,  and  delay  not  to  shew  him  mercy. 
Ver.  9.  Help  the  poor  for  the  commandments  sake, 
and  turn  him  not  a%vay  because  of  his  poverty."] 
Notvvitiistanding  wiiat  is  before  said  of  the 
treachery  and  tricks  of  debtors,  the  wise  man 
docs  not  intend  here  to  discourage  any  froin 
lending  altogether,  and  doing  good  to  a  neigh- 
bour in  that  particular.  His  advice  is,  to  be 
quick  and  ready  in  lending,  and  slow  in  re- 
demanding  ;  wlien  necessity  obliges  him  to 
come  to  you,  put  him  not  off  by  affected  de- 
lays, nor  make  liim,  through  often  coming, 
and  the  solicitations  he  is  forced  to  use,  or  by 
exacting  a  premium  from  him,  purchase  what 
you  only  lend  him.  Advance  what  he  wants 
as  freely  as  if  you  never  expected  to  have  it 
again,  tiiat  if  he  does  repay  you,  you  may  count 
it  as  so  much  unlocked  for  gain,  "  Da  quasi  non 
recepturus,  ul  lucro  cedat,  si  reddita  fuerit." 
Ambr.  de  Tobia,  L.  i,  c.  3.  And  if  being 
poor,  he  asks  for  a  longer  time  of  indulgence, 
wait  with  patience,  and  press  him  not  to  pay 
instantly,  if  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  do  it, 
nor  oblige  him  to  it  by  any  severity,  or  exact 
aay  thing  for  forbearance.  To  enforce  the 
duty  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  by  a  free 
and  gratuitous  loan,  he  derives  the  obligation 
from  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  the  pre- 
cept referred  to  is  probably,  Deut.  xv.  18. 
•'  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man,  thou 
shall  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt 
surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need"."  St 
Ambrose  reasons  well  upon  this  head,  if  you 
do  not  assist  your  brother  but  for  some  advan- 
tage only  you  propose  to  yourself,  if  you  do 
not  lend  to  him  but  on  the  prospect  or  pro- 
mise of  usury  and  interest,  what  merit  is  there 
in  the  action,  or  what  do  you  more  than  a  mere 
heathen  }  is  it  any  instance  of  humanity  to  ex- 
act and  draw  from  the  poor,  when  thou 
wouldbt  be  thought  to  relieve  him  ?  Or  does  it 
deserve  to  be  called  charity,  when  your  only 
view  in  lending  is  to  raise  some  profit  to  your- 
self ?  And  complaining  of  some  usurers  in  his 
time,  who  took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  he  adds,  "  I'oecundus  eliam  vohis  est 


pauper  ad  quaestum  ;  talis  humanitas,  ut  spo- 
lietus  etiam  cum  subvenitis."  Ibid. 

Ver.  10.  Lose  thi/  moneif  for  tJitf  brother,  and 
thij  friend,  and  let  it  not  rust  under  a  stone  to  be 
lost.'\  Though  a  necessary  caution  is  to  be  ob- 
served with  respect  to  others,  yet  where  a  friend 
or  brother  is  in  necessity,  and  wants  something 
of  thee,  give  it  him  freel}'  and  generously, 
without  any  prospect  or  covenant  of  a  return. 
"  Amicorum  omnia  communia,"  and  therefore 
thy  friend  claims  a  share  with  thee.  If  a  friend 
or  brother  is  taken  here  in  a  larger  sense,  as 
signifying  any  one  of  the  Jewish  race,  or  hu- 
man species,  it  may  then  be  considered  as  a 
piece  of  advice  to  be  charitable  in  general,  'a- 
TTOKiiToy  cc^yvfiov  \s  not  Strictly  to  be  understood, 
for  what  is  given  in  this  manner,  even  thnugli 
there  are  no  hopes  of  a  return,  is  improperly 
called  losing  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  employ- 
ing our  mpney  so  advantageously,  that  there  is 
no  gain  under  heaven  equal  to  such  a  loss.  It 
means  rather,  parting  with  what  is  valuable, 
and  so  it  is  used,  Mat.  x.  39.  What  follows', 
"  Let  it  not  rust  under  a  stone  to  be  lost,"  the 
Geneva  version  renders,  "  Let  it  not  rust  un- 
der a  stone  to  thy  destruction,"  ei(  ciTa\eia.y,  for 
an  account  will  be  demanded  of  all  treasure  hid 
unprofitably  in  the  earth,  or  wrapt  up  in  a  nap- 
kin. Several  reasons  arc  here  assigned  against 
hiding  or  hoarding  up  money,  1.  It  contracts 
rust.  :^.  It  is  liable  to  be  lost,  as  not  bcino- 
known  of  perhaps  by  any  other  than  the  owner 
who  may  chance  to  die  without  discovering  it. 
3.  It  is  of  no  use,  and  may  as  well  be  lost, 
and  would  be  of  great  help  and  service  to  many 
necessitous  persons,  if  given  or  lent  to  them. 
It  seems  from  hence  probable,  that  the  Jews 
sometimes  hid  their  money  in  the  earth,  see 
cii.  XX.  30.  and  placed  upon,  or  near  it  a  stone 
for  a  mark  ;  and  there  are  instances  in  history 
of  money  being  found  under  such  stones  acci- 
dently.  See  Paul.  Diacon.  Hist.  Longobar.  L.. 
iii.  c.  6. 

Ver.  12.  Shut  up  alms  in  thi/  storehouses,  and' 
it  shall  deliver  tlieejroui  all  aj^liction.'\  Mercy  or 
charity  shall  befriend  a  man   when  he  himself;' 
stands  most  in  need  of  help  ;  and  when  there  is 
little  hope  of  safety  elsewhere,  the  good  deeds 
which  he  has  done  shall  rescue  him  from  troubles, 
or  greatly  alleviate  them,  and   in  the  time  of. 
public  danger  shall    be  his  shield  and  buckler. 
There  is  the  like  observation,  ch.  xl.  24.  "  bre- 
thren and  help  are  against  the  time  of  trouble,, 
but  alms  shall  deliver  more  than  both."     This. 
and  the  foregoing  verse  are  of  the  same  import* 
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with,  and  jierhaps  taken  from  Prov.  xi.  4. 
'•  Riclics  profit  not  in  the  clay  of  wrath,  but 
lighteovisness  delivcreth  from  death,"  "  niin- 
quain  memini,"  says  St  Jcrom,  "  me  legisse 
mala  inorte  defunctum  qui  libenter  opera  cha- 
ritatis  cxhibuit,  habet  enim  multos  intercessores, 
&  impossibile  est  multorum  preces  non  exandi- 
ri."  The  Psalmist  confirms  the  same  from  his 
own  observation,  Psal.  xxxvii.  2o.  The  Viilo;. 
renders,  "  Conclude  eieemosynam  in  corde  pau- 
peris, &  hcec  pro  te  exorabit  ab  omni  malo." 
>\nd  St  Cyprian  has  the  same  reading,  Test, 
adv.  Jud.  L.  iii.  And  indeed  this  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  context.  The  sense  of  the 
passage,  according  to  our  translation  is,  Let 
not  thy  storehouses  or  granaries  be  for  thine 
own  ose  only,  but  let  the  poor  man  have  some 
comfortable  share  with  thee,  nourish,  feed, 
clothe  him,  succour  him  in  his  necessity,  and 
by  that  means  you  will  lay  up  your  treasure 
in  a  place  of  safety  and  security  ;  or  rather,  you 
will  lodge  it  in  heaven  before  thee,  to  procure 
an  entrance  for  thee.  Salvian  says,  the  good 
and  charitable  provide  in  this  manner  for  an 
easier  passage  thither,  "  Expedites  se  non  pu- 
tant  ad  sequendum  Deum,  nisi  omnia  prius 
carnalium  sarcinarum  impedimenta  projecerint, 
simul  ut  more  hominum  commigrantium  prius 
ad  locum  habitaculi  sui  res  suas  tranferunt 
quam  seipsos ;  scilicet  ut  cum  universa  qua; 
ad  se  pertinent  transtulerint,  tunc  ipsi  ad  plen- 
am  ac  refertam  bonis  immortalibus  domum, 
praemissa  rerum  omnium  facultate,  commi- 
grent."  L.  iv.  cont.  Avarit. 

Ver.  14.  An  honest  man  is  suretij  for  Ms  neigh- 
bour.'] i.  e.  He  will  be  bound  for  him,  if  his 
■credit  and  security  is  wanted  or  insisted  upon, 
and  will  be  a  means  to  settle  affairs,  and  make 
his  neighbour  safe  and  easy.  But  great  discre- 
tion is  necessary  to  be  used  in  such  an  ofBce  of 
kindness ;  it  must  be  done  only  to  persons  of  ho- 
nour, and  such  as  are  deserving  of  the  favour, 
whose  soul  is  too  noble  and  great  to  turn  such 
an  act  of  kindness  to  the  damage  or  disadvan- 
tage of  the  sponsor.  Solomon  often  condemns 
suretyship,  Prov.  vi.  i.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  xx. 
16.  xiii.  16.  by  reason  of  the  many  inconveni- 
encies  and  accidents  which  attend  it,  on  account 
of  the  baseness  and  carelessness  of  many  debt- 
ors in  satisfying  their  creditors,  and  thereby  sa- 
crificing their  friends,  and  involving  them  in 
much  expence  and  trouble.  Our  author  speaks 
more  cautiously  himself  upon  this  head,  ch.  viii. 
13.  and  reckons  it  as  a  thing  certain,  thai  he 
.that  engages  for  another's   debt  will  be  con- 


demned at  last  to  pay  it :  so  that  when  he  says 
here,  that  an  honest  or  good  man,  arh^  a'yatef, 
will  be  surety  for  his  neighbour,  he  must  mean 
that  the  principles  of  religion,  or,  however,  of 
humanity,  are  too  strong  with  a  tender-hearted 
charitable  man,  to  suffer  him  to  see  one  of  his 
own  species,  and  perhaps  neighbourhood  and 
acquaintance,  dragged  to  prison,  to  be  fast 
bound  there  in  misery  and  iron,  without  such  a 
sympathy  and  yearning  of  his  bowels  as  will  in- 
cline him  to  take  pity  on,  and  be  a  sponsor  for 
such  an  unhappy  object,  even  at  his  own  peril, 
and  perhaps  against  his  own  judgment,  in  point 
of prudence. 

Ver.  15.  Forget  mi  the  friendship  nfthij  sure- 
ti/,  fur  he  hath  given  ,/iis  life  for  thee.]     There 
are  securities  or  bails  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  is 
personal,  body  for  body,  life  for  life,  such  as 
that  mentioned,  i   Kings  xx.  39.  and  that  of 
Reuben  answering  for  Benjamin,  Gen.  xliii.  9. 
And  the  like  may  be  observed  of  some  prisoners 
and  condemned  persons,   upon   whose    escape 
there  is  an  obhgation,  according  to  the  laws  of 
some  states,  upon   their  keepers,  who  engaged 
for  their  appearance,  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment in  their  stead.     This  sort  of  security  the 
author  probably  may  mean,  from  that  expres- 
sion, "^  He  hath  given  his  life  for  thee,"  r^.,  ^v~ 
X>ir  a-JTv  vTTi^  (r».  The  Other  concerns  money  mat- 
ters, and  is  the  engaging  for  another's  debt  in 
a  limited  time,  and  thereby  in  effect  taking  it 
upon  ourselves.     This  sort  of  bail  may  also  be 
intended  here ;  for  by  a  life,  in  this  writer,  is 
often  meant  victns,  or  that  sustenance  which  is 
chiefly  necessary  to  it,  see  ver.  21,  22.     And 
so  of  the  poor  widow  in  the  gospel  it  is  said, 
that  she  flung  into  the  treasury,  okcv  toy  ^iov  aurnr, 
"  totum  victum  suum,"  Vulg.  Mark  xii.  44.  so* 
that  the  meaning  here  may  be,  that  the  spon. 
sor,  by  engaging  in   another's  cause,  pledges 
his  own    fortunes  and  substance,    and   makes 
them  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  debt.     The 
formula  fidejussionis,  as  used   by  the   ancients 
with  respect  to  both  these  sorts,  is  extant  in  UI- 
pian,  "  Quantam  pecuniam  Titio  credidero,  fide 
tua  esse  jubes  ?"     Do  you  answer  for  as  much 
money  as  I  shall  lend  Titius,  and  take  all  the 
danger  upon  yourself?  says  the  creditor ;    to 
which  the  surety  answered,  "  Fide  mea  jubeo," 
and  was  called  Pries,  x,  e.  S/junsorum  se  pree- 
stam.     The  form,  with  respect  to  life  or  liberty, 
was,  "  In  quantum  ilium  condemnari  ex  bona 
fide  oportebit,  tantum  fide  tua  es'>c  jubes?"  and 
the  answer  was  as  before,  "  Fide  mea  jubeo." 
The  surety  in  this  case  was  called  Vas,  (juasi 
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See  Varro  de  Ling, 
ntions    and  explains 


pro  reu  aa  tnounai  voile  as. 
Lat.  L.  V.  Ausonius  mc 
•l»th  these  in  the  following  verses  : ' 

Qtds  iubit  in  poena m  capltalijudicio  ?   Vas. 

Qitis,  cum  lex  fm'rk  itummaria,  quis  dahitur  ?  Pras. 

Ver.  19.  A  wicked  man  trans^ressin:^  the  corn- 
mamhmnls  of  the  Lord,  shall  full  inio  suretii-diip  ; 
and  he  thfit  umlcrtuketh  and  fuUuicetli  other  mens 
business f.jr  gain  shall  full  into  suits.~\     It  is  so 
great  a  misfortune  and  calamity  to  be  bound  for 
a  thojghtless,  ungrateful,  and  perhaps  tricking 
debtor,   who,   when  himself  is   secured,  thinks 
no  more  of  his   frisud,  and  overlooks  all  the 
kindness  shewed  him  ;  for  so  Grotius   under- 
stands ayaGx  iy/Uv,  ver.  1 6;  that  the  author  may 
be  excused  for  wishing  this  may  be  the  portion 
of  a  sinner,  only  to  chastise  him.     The  words 
may  be  considered  either  as  a  wish,  as  Calmet 
takes  them,  or  a  denouncing  of  God's  judg- 
ments, as   Grotius  and  our   transhtors   under- 
stand them.     According  to  the  former  accepta- 
tion, the  ssnse  is.  May  the  plague  of  an  ill- 
placed  suretyship  not  fall  to    the  lot   of   the 
friendly  and  well-meaning;  but  such   as   are 
themselves  knavishly  inclined  have  it  for  their 
sccurge  :    May  officious  informers,  restless  pro- 
moters of  law-suits,  and  busy  interraeddlers  in 
other  aftairs,  barreters,  and  such  as  encourage 
and  undertake  scandalous  causes,  and  infamous 
sorts  of  business,  for  mere  filthy  lucre,  lose  their 
ends,  and  suffer  by  such  dishonest    undertak- 
ings :     May    the    charges   occasioned  through 
their  villainy,  fall  upon  them,  and  themselves 
be  made  public  examples   of  disgrace  and  in- 
famy.   Let  this  particularly  be  the  punishment 
of  such  who  are  sureties  for,  and  engage  to  con- 
duct any  piece  of  knavery  and  wickedness ;  but 
such  as  are  honest  in  their  intention,  and  mean 
only  the  good  and  service  of  their  neighbour,  in 
what  they  undertake,  or  promise  for,  may  such 
lall  into  no  disaster,  nor  suffer  for  their  generous 
acts  of  kindness.     The  next  verse  contains  the 
conclusion  of  all  that  is  here  said  about  surety- 
ship, and  the  advice  at  last  is  briefly  this  :  Help 
your  neighbour,  as  far  as  you  can  safely,  out  of 
any  strait  or  difficulty  ;  but  bevvaie  that  you  be 
not  ruined  yourself  by  any  rash  engagement,  or 
fail  into  the  same  circumstances,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  oblige  or  rescue  him.     Neither  pity  nor 
friendship  demands  so  much  as  to  exchange  con 
dition  with  the  person  you  relieve, 


dispensed  with  ;  and  a  denial,  in  this  case,  is  the 
voice  of  nature  and  reason. 

Ver.  21.  The  chief  thing  for  life  is  water,  and 
bread,  and  cloathing,  and  an  house  to  cover 
shame. '\  The  wise  man  here  shews,  that  nature 
is  content  with  a  very  httle.  The  whole  of 
what  is  necessary,  if  brought  within  proper 
bounds,  is  food,  raiment,  and  a  lodging  to  cover 
shame.  These  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  transpo- 
sed, as  clothing  more  properly  covere  shame  ; 
but,  if  we  attend  to  the  context,  the  present 
reading  may  be  justified,  and  a  house  be  as  well 
said  to  cover  shame,  as  the  want  of  a  certain 
fixed  dwelling  exposes  a  man  to  disgrace; 
lodging,  too,  is  as  necessary  to  screen  and 
guard,  as  clothing  is  to  cover  our  nakedness. 
Jansenius  says,  that  as  victus  is  here  described 
by  water  and  bread,  so  vest  it  us  includes  ray- 
ment  and  lodging,  both  of  which  are  necessary 
coverings ;  that  as  the  simplicity  of  the  former- 
is  designed  to  restrain  luxury,  so  the  bare  men- 
tion of  house  and  clothes  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent  pride  in  apparel,  or  in  stately  and  magni- 
ficent buildings.  Grotius  docs  not  consider  l^uJ,- 
Tier  ^  oTkik  as  distinct  particulars,  but  makes  the 
latter  exegetical  of  the  former,  as  if  the  read- 
ing was,  I'^uarny  oi  clue;  KXKvrlvy  o.'sy(njj.a^-in]v,  "  Ves- 

timentum  vero  est  domus  (portatiHs)  obtegens 


exposition,  it 


ea  quae  nuda  dedecent."  This 
must  be  confessed,  seems  somev.hat  forced  ;  but 
thus  much  must  b^  acknowledged,  that  our  au- 
thor, in  the  enumeration  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  ch.  xxxix.  26.  omits  this  of  lodging,  as 
does  St  Paul,  i  Tim.  vi.  8.  Drusius's  com- 
ment is,  "  (^gedam  domi  honesta  sunt,  et  ea- 
dem  foris,  aut  sub  dio  turpia  ;"  as  if  he  refer- 
red to  Deut.  xxiii.  13.  where,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  very  phrase  of  this  Writer,  xa^v^fai  rni- 
0,7 xn/^oTuyny,  does  occur,  but  the  occasion  is  scarce 
of  moment  enough  to  be  here  inserted.  Terence 
includes  all  the  three  particulars  here  menbioned, 
"  Victus,  vestitus,  quo  in  tectum  te  receples." 
Heauton.  V.  II.  and  Juvenal  determines  a  suf- 
ficiency to  be  "  in  quantum  sitis  atque  fames  et 
frigora  poscunt,"  Sat.  xiv.  where  frigora  ailiKles 
to  both  sorts  of  covering.  Seneca  has  a  passage 
still  more  pertinent  and  explicit,  "  Cibus  fa- 
mem  sedet,  potus  sitim  extinguat,  veatis  arceat 
frigus,  domus  munimentum  sit  adversus  cor- 
pori  infesta."  Epist,  8. 

Ver.  23.  Be  it  little  or  much,   hold  thee  con- 


and,  in  or- 
der to  make  another  easy,  to  make  one's  self  tented  that  flwii  hearnot  the  re/Jioach  of  ihi/ house.']^ 
and  family  misc. able.  Such  compliments  as  are  iyn'^'K^/^iy  imixt  cv.    Tiie  sense  of  which   reading^ 
inconsistent  with  self-preservation  may  well  be  seeins  to  be.  If  a  man   be  contented  with  his 
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present  condition,  though  it  be  but  a  mean  one, 
le  will  not,  through  muraiuring  at  it,  disoblige 
lis  parents  or  relations,  as  if  he  was  ashamed 
of  them  ;  nor  through  ambition  or  forwardness, 
as  Drusius  understands  it,  be  the  occasion  that 
the  meanness  of  his  family  and  circumstances 
be  known  and  reflected  on.  TheVuIg.  renders, 
*'  Et  improperium  peregrinationis  non  audies," 
which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  The 
true  reading  therefore  probably  is,   ore/W/<ar  'ora.- 

foixiac  K  /uri  axvurK,  i.  e.  YoU  Will  HOt  expoSC  yOUT- 

self  to  the  reproach  and  insult  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  by  thrusting  yourself  amongst  them, 
when  you  can  live  in  peace  and  comfort  at 
home  ;  and  being  satisfied  with  your  own 
homely  fare,  you  will  avoid  being  reckoned  a 
spunger  and  an  intruder,  nor  be  forced  upon 
mean  and  servile  compliances.  The  loss  of 
liberty  is  too  valuable  an  exchange  for  a  false 
smile,  or  an  accidental  entertainment ;  nud  he 
that  is  of  an  unsettled  temper,  and  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  condition,  though  it  be  but  ordi- 
nary and  mean,  will  be  a  slave  all  his  life. 
"  Serviet  scternum,  qui  parvo  nesciet  uti,  Cui 
non  conveniat  sua  res."  Hon  Grotius  under- 
stands by  oyuli7/xiy  orafoix/af,  travelling  abroad, 
and  leaving  one's  own  country,  and  meeting 
with  such  sneers  and  affronts  as  sometimes  hap- 
pen to  foreigners  ;  but  the  former  sense  seems 
preferable.  Solomon  gives  the  like  advice,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  "  Withdraw  tliy  foot  from 
thy  neighbour's  house,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee, 
and  so  hate  thee."  Prov.  xxv.  17.  Phocyllides 
gives  the  like  caution  :  ^ 

Miid    tiXt^u  m-tl^x  iKiTt;  iitt;  rKtAdXtrfiet  Tf«WE^ii{, 
ASk  uvo  iiKHm  fiiirtit  ^ay'itii  liiiApi^ti. 

Ver.  24.  It  is  a  miserable  life  logo  from  house 
to  house ;  for  zehere  thou  art  a  stranger,  thou 
fhrest  not  open  thij  moulh.']  i.  e.  To  talk  or 
complain,  "  De  summis  injuriis  os  suum  aperire 
non  posse."  Syr.  Calmet  understands  this  of 
the  poor  and  needy,  who  being  in  want  of  ne- 
cessaries, go  from  house  to  house,  asking  for 
alms,  and  seeking  a  lodging,  whose  manner  of 
life  sufficiently  speaks  a  variety  of  wretched- 
ness. It  is  observable  that  the  Psalmist,  among 
other  imprecations  against  the  wicked  and  un- 
•  godly,  adds  this  instance  of  misery  and  unhap- 
piness :  "  Let  his  children  be  vagabonds,  and 
beg  their  bread,  let  them  seek  it  also  out  of  de- 
solate places,"  Ps.  cix.  9.  According  to  this 
interpretation  the  advice  here  is  not  very  unlike 
that  direction  given  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  x.  7. 
"  Go  not  from  house  to  house  j"  it  being  the 


life  of  vagrants  and  beggars,  and  a  disgrace  to 
persons  of  character,  and  therefore  particularly 
improper  for  his  apostles,  who  were  so  highly- 
commissioned.  But  I  would  rather  understand 
this  observation  of  the  wise  man's,  of  retainers 
to  great  famiUes,  levee-hunters,  and  such  as  ei- 
ther have  no  house  of  their  own,  or  seldom  are 
at  liberty  to  come  near  it,  and  prefer  a  splendid 
slavery  to  content  and  freedom  within  their 
own  walls.  •  Solomon  aptly  compares  such  to  a 
bird  that  deserts  its  nest :  "  As  a  bird  that  wan- 
dereth  from  her  nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wander- 
eth  from  his  place."  The  Greek  is  much 
stronger  and  closer  to  our  purpose,  iiWfj>  'ira.r 

buhi/jou  cTur  a.icoi,iva't^n  eic  rut  ih'ur  tcttuy.  Prov. 
xxvii.  8. 

Ver.  25.  Thou  shah  entertain  and  feast,  and 
hate  no  thanks :  Moreover  thou  shall  hear  bitter 
xi'ords.^  ^inei(  ^  oro'J/eif  «'f  u^d^i^x.  Grotius's  con- 
jecture here  is  very  ingenious,  ^iniif  ^  t^oti^  hV 
a'f/ra,  i.  e.  When  you  have  fed  them  of  the  best, 
and  made  much  of  them  in  all  respects,  they 
will  affront  you.  Some  copies  have  i^itm  k,  ■aroTiiii: 
dxct'c'rvc,  which  the  Vulg.  follows,  and  it  affords 
a  good  sense,  i.  e.  after  all  your  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  you  will  find  you  have  entertained  such 
as  will  prove  ungrateful,  and  shall  hear  some- 
thing unhandsome  or  disagreeable  from  them, 
viz.  what  follows  in  the  two  next  verses,  or  some 
such  insult  and  rudeness.  And  thus  the  Geneva 
version,  "  Thou  shall  lodge  and  feed  unthank- 
ful men,  and  after  shall  have  bitter  words  for 
the  same,  saying,"  &-c.  And  so  the  Arab.  I 
think  the  confusion  will  be  lessened,  if  we  read 
with  the  Vulg.  in  the  third  person,  and  under- 
stand this,  and  the  two  following  verses,  of  the 
imperious  master  of  the  house,  that  he  will  en- 
tertain you,  and  give  you  to  eat  and  drink  of 
the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  will  reproach 
you  in  some  bitter  and  affronting  manner. 

Ver.  26.  Come,  thou  stranger,  and  furnish  a 
table,  and  feed  me  of  that  thou  hast  ready]  Pro- 
bably this  is  spoken  by  the  lordly  owner  of  the 
house,  by  way  of  insult  and  sneer,  as  knowing 
the  incapacity  of  the  stranger,  called  such  by 
way  of  reproach,  to  give  an  entertainment ;  Or 
it  may  contain  a  real  demand,  to  provide  an 
entertainment  for  himself  and  friends,  which 
seems  probable  from  Prov.  xxiii.  i,  2,  In  the 
0,  where  the  wise  man  reminds  the  guest  at 
some  great  table,  to  observe  what  is  set  before 
him,  and  to  prepare  to  make  the  like  in  return, 

EaV  xa6/!ft;c   Iwreir    ir'i    Tfota-e^nc   Ji/raVw,  >c»ruc  yoei  t« 
cra^a6f'^«c«  voi  ...  eiSwf   en  nixUTct  <n  S«  tr-apas-xwaVa/. 
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The  Arab,  indeed  takes  it  otherwise,  "  Recede 
a  nobis  ut  mensam  apponamus,  tu  vero  inter 
manus'tuas  coaiede,"  intimating,  that  his  pre- 
sence was  troublesome,  thn'  he  stood  in  the 
way,  should  coi.lent  himself  with  some  frag- 
ments and  be  gone,  as  not  worthy  to  make  one 
among  such  company.  But  this  comes  too  near 
the  sense  of  the  next  verse.  The  term  orajit\Oi 
in  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  expletive,  rather  as  an  ornament  of 
speech,  than  of  any  real  signification.  See 
instances  of  this  Josh,  xviii.  17.  Luke  xii.  37. 
xvii.  7, 

\  er.  27.  Ghe  jyfuce,  thou  itrons^er,  to  an  ho- 
nourable marly  nuf  brother  cotnelh  to  be  lodged, 
and  I  have  need  of  ruine  hoi(se.'\  \i,iK^i,  •t^xpui, 
«Vo  zT}!c-J-7M  U^v<;,  i.  e.  Arise  and  be  gone  from 
before  a  person  of  figure  and  station,  a  mr/q»iti- 
centia  cu7nivan(/n.  Arab.  I  bhall  be  ashamed  to 
have  such  a  one,  of  low  birth  and  mean  appear- 
ance, seen  at  my  table  among  guesls  of  great 
distinction  and  nice  taste.  Grotiiis  fancies  an 
allusion  here,  and  makes  the  sense  to  be.  De- 
part from  my  house,  thou  stranger,  and  profane 
it  not  by  thy  presence  ;  thou  shouldst  no  more 
be  seen  there  than  in  the  temple ;  to  which 
strangers,  according  to  Josephus  and  the  Jewish 
writers,  had  no  admittance.  The  opposition  in 
this  light  is  beautiful.  The  sense  of  the  first 
part  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  St  Luke, 
ice  TiTCK  t>7/,u(/'/i'fa  (TV.  xiv.  9.  and  our  translation  of 
this  passage  is  very  like  it.  The  author  shuts 
up  the  chapter  with  the  reflection,  how  very 
disagreeable  and  mortifying  such  conlemptuous 
treatment  must  be  to  a  man  of  understanding 
and  real  worth,  who  is  neither  fond  to  intrude 
himself  hke  other  imperlinents,  nor  ignorant  of 
the  devoirs  due  to  his  superiors,  us  pel  sons  void 
of  education  are ;  nor  thought  unworthy  by 
persons  wiio  esteem  merit,  though  in  a  plain  or 
unfashionable  garb,  to  be  admitted  into  the  best 
company. 

C  H  A  P.     XXX. 

LJE  (hat  loveth  his  son,  cuusetb  him  oft  to  feel 
the  rod,  that  he  may  havej'jy  oj  him  in  the 
end.]  See  ch.  xxii.  6.  \V  heiv  the  wi-e  man 
here  says,  that  he  loveth  hii  s';n,  i»5t^«;i(^w« 
ft!iTiya(  (xvTu,  a  due  abatement  nmst  b<_'  made  ; 
for  the  (neauiiig  cann;  t  Iv,  tint  a  lovini^  lather 
shoiikl  be  continually  beating  bis  sghi  ;  our 
^ran^htors  therefore  have  with  great  tend<"rnoss 
at,  well  as  judgment,  rendered  it  by  often  chas- 
tising, and  so  the  Syr.  has  it.  Solomon  lias 
many   passage)  to  the  same  effect,  Prov.  xiii. 


2i.  xxii.  15.  xxiii.  13,  14.  Nothing  is  of  more 
importance,  either  for  the  interest  of  particular 
families,  or  the  good  of  the  state  in  general, 
than  a  right  education  of  children  ;  upon  this 
depends  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  parents, 
and  even  that  of  the  community.  Plato  L.  ii. 
Dv'  Itepub.  Aristot.  Polit.  L.  vi.  Cic.  deOffic. 
L.  ii.  But  the  education  of  children  can  never 
be  rightly  managed,  nor  happily  executed 
without  some  severity  towards  them,  to  sup- 
press their  sallies,  correct  their  Faults,  and  keep 
them  in  their  duty  ;  and  though  the  tender  age 
of  children  demands  some  indulgence,  yet  as 
soon  as  the  passions  begin  to  appear,  and  the 
inclinations  of  nature  to  discover  themselves  in 
a  dangerous  and  faulty  manner,  a  parent  should 
betimes  subdue  the  growing  evil,  discounte- 
nance all  ill  habits  or  loose  talk  by  reproof, 
threats,  or  even  the  discipline  of  stripes.  For 
if  prudence  will  not  permit  a  parent  too  much 
to  demean  himself  to  childrens  humours,  or  to 
sufler  misbecoming  freedoms,  lest  such  a  fami- 
liarity should  abate  of  the  reverence  and  sub- 
mission due  to  them,  much  less  siiould  he  be. 
pleased  with,  or  laugh  at  their  vices,  or  rec- 
kon that  as  a  sign  of  a  promising  genius,  which 
indicates  only  an  early  rankness,  and  badness 
of  the  soil.  The  being  thus  strict,  as  to  their 
conduct  and  behaviour,  is  the  way  to  have  joy 
of  children  in  the  end.  'et  iirx'ira  aur^.  Which 
tile  V^ulg.  Arab,  and  our  version  understand  of 
the  father's  comfort  in  his  old  age  from  a  child 
so  brought  up.  The  Syr.  applies  it  to  the 
child,  and  takes  Ir  inx^-Ta  adverbially.  But 
then  the  reading  should  be,  'Itx  nJf^dy^K  tv  iiryi' 
Tui-TT  avra,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  following 
verse. 

Yer.  9.  He  that  cbastiscth  bis  son  shall  havs 
joy  of  him.]  Uonlivar  has  two  senses,  eitiier  to 
teach,  or  to  correct  ;  the  Vulg.  renders  in  tiie 
former  ;  we  may  understand  it  here  in  both 
senses,  for  teaching  often  is  forwarded  by  cor- 
rection, aiul  a  parent,  who  brings  up  a  child 
under  the  apprehension  of  it,  or  the  occasional 
use  of  it,  shall  bring  him  to  more  good,  or  hive 
greater  good  by  him,  as  the  margin  has  it,  than 
one  who  is  overfond,  and  indulgent  in  all  re- 
spects. The  Vat.-and  H?eschelius  have  Uhilci, 
it'  auT^,  which  seems  preferable  to  the  other 
reading,  iu'fi;-7.MTiJai  i-r'  aurJ,  as  it  prevents  tau- 
tology, and  the  too  (juick  repetition  of  the  same 
phrase,  and  crmijxi  >  may  be  taken  -too  in  the 
sense  of  our  version,  fur  lluis  it  is  used,  Philein. 

VCr.  20.    Ma*,  dlff-fi,  eya!  c7W  o)a.!jjir.t  h  Kvficj,  "   \e3, 

brother,  let  me  have  joy  ot  thee  in  the  Lord,'* 
3  E 
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which  makes  It  ^^roh  i'jIp,  thni  itiitlxi  xjtv  is  the 
better  readirii^.  Suioinon  «5q)r«s3e<»  the  seflse  of 
thhs  verse,  Vvov,  xxw.  I7i  "  Ceiweot  tiiy  son, 
and  he  sJiall  give  iheo  rest,"  iwan-a-jVei  n,  J.  e. 
refresh,  and  comfort  ihee.  S-'e  Eocliis.  iii.  (>. 
"  Ami  shaH  give  delight  unto  thy  soul."  Tlve 
A'ulg.  renders  "  laudabitnr  in  eo,"  probably 
from  a  corrupt  copy,  which  Iiad  a'nri'icti,  an 
easy  alteration  from  nrnt'iai  -,  though  even  in 
that  there  is  good  sense,  that  jTeople  will  com- 
pliment a  f^tlier  upon  a  hopetal  son,  whose  ac- 
knowledged learning,  prudent  conduct,  and 
Jiappy  disposition  sIk-w  bolli  the  bencHt  (A'  a 
good  education,  and  the  parents  care  and  wis- 
dom in  bestowing  it. 

Ver.  3.  He  that  teacbeth  his  son,  grievetb  the 
.tnemv,  and  before  his  friends  bs  shall  rejoice  of 
him.']  Ylx^u^tiKuini  Tor  ix^fcy.  Shall  be  envied  by 
his  enemies,  "  inimici  sui  invidiam  cxcitat." 
Syr.  and  the  Tigurin  version  is  to  the  same  pur- 
pt>se.  i.  c.  They  shall  be  afraid,  lest  a  son  so 
wisely  educated,  and  so  well  accomplisiied, 
sliould  hereafter  appear,  to  their  disgrace,  dis- 
appoint tlieir  malice,  and  scourge  their  wicked- 
ness, ver.  6.  Of  such  children,  whose  spirit 
promises  to  redress  their  father's  wrongs,  and 
appear  for  his  safety  and  glory,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  Psalmist  when  he  says,  "  Happy 
is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them, 
they  shall  not  be  ashamed  when  they  speak 
witii  their  enemies  in  tlie  gate."  Ps.  cxxvii.  6. 
On  the  contrary,  their  relations  and  friends 
triumpli  in  persons  of  such  worth,  and  place 
their  safety  and  future  fortune  in  them.  The 
like  is  true  of  spiritual  attainments  :  For  the 
satisfaction  and  credit  of  the  instructor  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  catechumen's  improvement, 
and  his  future  reward  will  be  accordingly. 
Tims  St  Paul  says  of  his  converts,  his  children 
in  the  Lord,  brought  up  in  his  holy  nurture 
and  admonition,  and  imj)roving  under  it  unto 
all  pleasing,  that  they  are  his  crown,  his  glory, 
and  his  joy.  1  Fhess.  ii.  20.  The  gift  of  edu- 
cation, especially  in  the  way  of  godliness,  is 
above  that  of  birth,  and  a  natural  father  hath 
Jess  to  boast  of,  than  a  spiritual  instructor.  Se- 
neca has  some  fine  sentiments  upon  this  subject  ; 
the  following  speech  of  a  virtuous  and  deserv- 
ing son  to  iiis  fatiier,  can  scarce  be  paralleled  : 
*'  Non  est  bonum  vivcre,  scd  bene  vivere.  At 
bene  vivo,  std  pjtui  &  male,  hoc  lanlum  est 
tuum  quod  vivo.  Si  vitam  imputes  niihi  per 
se  nudam,  egenlem  consiliis,  &  id  ut  magnum 
bonum  jactas,  cogita  te  mihi  imputare  musca- 
fum  ac  vcnnium,  bonum.    Si  bene  vivo,  in  ip- 


so bencficium  mnjns  <^uaili  quod  dcderas,  re- 
oepi^rti  :  tn  cnim  m<;  mihi  rvKlem  Sc  imjieritum 
dedisti  ;  ego  tibi  filium,  qualem  genuiatse  gau- 
deres."  L.  iii.  Oe  Benef.  c.  3. 

Ver.  4.  Thoujb  his  father  die,  yet  be  is  as 
tl/nugb  he  'Were  not  dead,  for  he  bath  left  one  be- 
hind that  is  like  himself.]  iriKiUTnTir  aJrw  «  Trctrfif, 
jy  u!  Jx  aVt'flatsi'.  Literally,  his  father  died,  and  is 
as  though  he  was  not  dead.  And  so  the  Vulg. 
"  Mortuus  est  pater,  &  quasi  non  est  mortuus." 
But  the  rendering  of  the  Arab,  is  more  to  be 
admired  for  the  pretty  turn,  *'  Morifur  iste,  su- 
perstitem  relinquens  sui  similem,  imo  non  rao- 
ritur,  quia  sui  similem  relinqnit."  It  is  a  most 
sensible  pleasure  and  comfort  to  a  good  father 
in  his  life  time,  to  see  liis  children  daily  copy- 
ing him,  treading  in  his  steps,  and  transcribing 
his  virtues  ;  and  when  age  reminds  him  of  iiis 
mortality,  he  meets  death  through  this  pleasing 
l^rospect  with  calmness  and  conijiosure :  nor 
are  his  last  moments  disturbed  and  imbittcred 
with  any  ungrateful  reflection,  about  tiieir  fu- 
ture welfare,  as  knowing  that  he  leaves  behind 
him  such  as  are  heirs  of  his  virtue.^,  as  well  as 
his  fortunes.  He  considers  them  as  his  image 
and  representatives,  as  his  own  bowels,  as  liv- 
ing monuments  of  himself,  nor  need  he  be  at 
any  cxpence  to  jwrpetuate  his  memory.  Such 
a  father  will  never  be  forgotten",  while  the  chil- 
dren continue  to  wear  his  likeness,  nor  will  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  scarce  miss  him,  when 
he  is  gone.  He.  talks  with  them  in  their  looks, 
and  instructs  them  still  by  their  prudence  and 
example.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
afflicting  than  for  a  man  to  leave  behind  him 
degenerate  children,  and  such  as  are  vicious 
and  ill-disposed  ;  for  a  man,  whose  labour  has 
been  in  wisdom,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  e-* 
quity,  to  leave  his  portion  to  one,  who  hath 
not,  and  will  not  labour  therein,  throu<:h  the 
uncomfortable  pro-»jiect  of  an  unworthy  and 
worthless  offsj)ring  to  succeed  him,  "  His  days 
are  sorrows,  and  his  travels  grief."  Ecclesiastes 
ii.  21.  This  and  the  two  following  verses  are 
very  beautiful,  and  shew  the  masterly  pen  of  ^ 
second  Solomon.     See  Prol. 

Ver.  7-  /A'  tltfit  waketk  too  much  of  his  sow, 
shall  hind  up  his  zcounds,  and  his  hoxoels  iz:'tl;  be 
troubled  ut  every  cnf.]  i'iie  V'^ulg.  renders  "  Pre 
animabus  filiorum  colligabit  vulnera  sua,"  iol- 
lowing  a  (probably  corrupt)  copy,  whicii  nad 
vifi  ^\j-)(tir  t/ur,  instead  of  «ri{>i%j,u';^«r  in  one  word, 
which  our  translators  follow.  13ut  rsx^i^ix'* 
signifying  only  refrigero,  or,  as  Diusius  would 
have  it,  reJ'ocUlo^  can  scarcely  be  the  true  read- 
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ing  liere.  Complnt.  and  from  thence  Grahc 
prefer  ortjr|rx«.  '^''X^'  be^itk.^  its  primitive 
signification,  means  also  v^xifac,  to  court  with 
gentle  usagf,  which  sense  agrees  with  Syr. 
Arab,  and  Tigurin  versions,  as  well  as  our 
English.  If  this  sense  be  followed,  shall  bind, 
&c.  must  mean,  shall  have  occasion  to  bind. 
Syr.  has,  His  vvoiuuls  shall  be  many,  "  Hlando 
tractantis  filium  suura  multa  erunt  vulnera," 
understanding  the  mischief  as  happening  to  the 
fatlier  ;  and  so  does  the  Arab.  "  Qui  blanditur 
liiio,  multa  palietui-^flagella  ;"  both  of  them  ad- 
ding muntf,  i  presume,  to  make  the  sense  clear- 
er, and  stronger,  which  is,  That  he  that  treats 
his  son  with  too  much  indulgence  and  fondness, 
who  gives  him  too  much  liberty,  and  lets  him 
lake  his  swing  of  jileasurcs,  "  qui  voluptuarinm 
facit  filium  suum,"  Syr.  will  repent  of  liis  ill- 
judged  tenderness,  shall  have  many  things  to 
grieve  him,  many  inward  wounds,  to  disturb 
iiis  peace  and  cpiiet  ;  his  son's  misconduct  will 
give  him  fresh  occasion  ot  fear  and  trouble,  and 
when  he  hearfr  any  noise  or  disturbance,  he 
will  be  in  pain  for  him,  lest  he  be  engaged  in 
any  fray,  or  have  met  with  some  accident.  This 
paternal  concerais  finely  worked  up  in  the  cha- 
vacter  of  Micio  : 

Ego,  quia  non  reJiii  Jilius,  qtite  ecgho  ! 

Quibus  nunc  soUicitor  rebus,  ne  aut  alstrit^ 

Aut  usplatn  ceciileril,  aut  jjerjrtgtr'tt 

Allqitid !  Ttr. 

There  js  also  another  sense  favoured  by  Came- 
rarius  and  Grotius,  viz.  that  he  that  seasonably 
corrects  his  son,  and  keeps  a  strict  hand  over 
Inm,  shall  heal  his  wounds,  i.  e.  prevent  his 
following  evil  courses,  and  the  mischief  aiising 
from  them,  and  the  concern  which  his  ill-con- 
duct would  occasion  him  ;  and  such  an  effect 
will  the  experience  oi'  his  former  t^e verity  have 
over  him,  that  if  his  father  speaks  in  a  louder 
voice  than  ordinary,  or  has  but  the  appearance 
of  a  passion,  he  is  affrighted  and  trembles, 
which  the  Tigurin  version  expresses  very  natu- 
rally :  "  Ad  omnem  vocem  expavcscit  medulli- 
tus,"  and  the  Arab,  yet  more  strongly,  "  l*al- 
pitatio  cordis  ejus  ceu  liuja  audietur."  IJut  it 
does  not  appear,  that  the  verb  denotes  cur/c< i- 
ing,  which,  joined  to  other  reasons,  makes  the 
first  sense  preferable. 

Ver.  9-  t'ocker  tliij  cliild,  awl  he  shall  make 
thee  ufiuid ;  plaij  icith  lum^  and  he  nhuil  Oiiiig  thee 
to  heaviness.}  '1  hese  words,  though  spoken  im- 
peratively, are  not  a  command  so  to  do  ;  but 
rather  a  caution  to  avoid  il,  as  that  advice  in 
tcclesiastes,  "  Rejoice  thou  young  men  in  thy 


youth,"  si.  9-  And  thi'.t  of  ow  Saviouv,  to  !ws 
disciples,  "Sleep  on  nowyaniol  take  your  K«st.'' 
Matth.  XKYU  4-^.  See  EpJics.  iv.  24).  isk'viii. 
9,  10.  Nah.  iri.  14.  So  here  the  meaning  i.s, 
shew  not  too  much  fondness  to  thy  child,  nor 
winkat ay>c/af  aurS,  hrs  sins  and  follies,  ver.  11. 
lest  thou  live  to  rej^cnt  it,  lest  ix^afxCrTei  <ri,  he 
quite  astonish  thee  with  his  Ixid  conduct,  and 
wicked  actions.  Play  not  with  him,  lest  too 
much  fiamiharity  lessen  thy  authority,  and  thou 
make  h.ira  incoi-rigible,  by  making  thyself  con- 
temptible. I>osc  not  thy  power  over  him, 
through  too  much  easiness,  but  let  thy  sweet- 
ness, and  good-nature  be  tempered  with  awe 
and  gravity,  that  the  fear  of  thee  be  kept  up 
and  preserved.  Qui  f/ricest,  says  a  learned  mo- 
ralist," debet  &arrideus  timeri,  &  iratus  ama<- 
ri,  ut  cum  nee  nimia  Icetitia  vilem  rcddat,  nee 
immoderata  severitas  odiosum."  Greg.  Moral. 
L.  XX.  3.  As  too  much  severity  may  seem  un- 
natural, so  the  neglect  of  correction  is  faulty 
too,  even  upon  the  score  of  fondness.  It  is  a 
just  reflection  of  a  modern  writer:  "  If  children 
are  not  to  be  won  to  goodiicss.  by  kindness  and 
indulgence,,  by  exhortation  and  advice,  they 
are  to  be  corapelled  to  it  by  severity  and  discip- 
line, by  threats  and  punishments.  For  as  na- 
turalists observe  of  young  treesjthatcrookedand 
stubborn  plants  are  not  to  be  straightened  but 
by  fire,  sa  wTong  and  perverse  dispositions 
are  often  not  to  be  amended  but  by  warm  and 
severe  correction,"  Delany's  Social  Duties. 

Ver.  1 2.  BrruJ  crown  Ids  neck  while  he  is  young, 
and  heat  him  on  the  sides  while  he  is  a  child,  lesf 
he  tcaJC  stubborn,  and  be  disobedient  unto  thee,  and 
so  bring  son o:i:  to  thine  heart.}  The  apostolical 
constitutions  give  the  like  advice  about  chas- 
tisement, //.it  wJxafeto-^^t  auTo'f'i  tTriyrKYiaatir,  x.  r.  A'. 
"  Ne  vereamini  illos  objurgare,  &  castigare  cum 
severitatc,  non  enim  interficietis  illos  castigan- 
do,  immo  vcro  servabitis."  L.  iv.  c.  ll..  it;  is 
said  of  Adonijah,  the  son  of  David,  that  his 
father  had  not  displeased  him  at  any  time  ;  but 
a  learned  prelate,  who  has  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  relative  duties  in  the  ablest,  manner, 
well  observes,  "  That  this  is  no  example  for 
other  parents,  unless  their  children  behave 
themselves  so  as  not  to  need  reproof.  Solo- 
mon was  a  great  deal  wiser  than  bis  father,  and 
he  advises  parents  never  to  regard  the  cries  or' 
pain  of  their  children,,  when  there  was  just  oc- 
casion for  it,  or  they  were  in  danger  of  mis- 
carriage. ^Vhen  patents  see  their  children  in. 
hszard  of  falling  into  evil  courses,  they  are  not 
to  consider,  whether  what  is  most  proper  to  re— 
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claim  them,  and  prevent  their  misery,  will 
grieve  or  anger  them,  but  to  venture  that,  and 
do  their  duty.  They  are  to  have  regard  to 
what  they  intend  should,  and  what  in  all  like- 
lihood will  follow,  and  that  is  amendment ; 
and  not  to  consider  how  it  will  be  taken  at  iheir 
hands.  The  good  of  their  children  is  what  the 
parents  ought  to  regard  ;  and  though  the  me- 
thod of  procuring  that  may  stir  up  their  wralli- 
ful  spirits,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  declined  on  that 
account.  The  reasonable  hopes  of  its  yielding 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  amendment  to 
them  that  are  exercised  thereby,  will  justify 
what- they  do.''  Fleetwood's  Rel.  Dut.  Disc, 
iv.  The  like  may  be  observed  of  Eli's  children, 
who,  if  their  father  had  seasonably  restrained, 
and  severely  punished  them  in  time,  would 
not  have  made  themselves  so  vile,  or  brought 
that  severe  judgment  upon  themselves,  and 
their  father's  house.  Among  the  works  of  St 
Austin  we  have  the  following  dreadful  instance 
of  a  parent's  negligence,  and  a  son's  unheard  of 
villany  occasioned  by  it:  "  Cyrillus  hlium,  ut 
scitis,  habebat,  &  eum  unicum  possidebat,  & 
quia  unicus  crat,  eum  superflue  diligebat,  & 
super  Deum.  Ideo  superfluo  amore  inebriatus, 
lilium  corrigere  negligebat,  dans  etiam  potes- 
tatem  faciendi  omnia  quae  placita  essent  illi.. . 
Filius  luxuriose  vivendo  consumpsit  partem 
bonorum  suorum  :  sed  ecce  ebrietatem  per- 
pessus,  matrem  prsegnantem  ncquiter  oppressit, 
sororem  violare  voluit,  patrcm  occidit,  &  duas 
sorores  vulneravit  ad  mortem."  Scrm.  dc  Cyril. 
I  must  observe  here,  as  before  on  ver.  I.  that 
precepts  of  correction  are  not  to  be  extended 
too  far,  nor  understood  too  strictly  and  rigidly  ; 
this  I  thought  proper  to  intimate,  chiefly  with 
regard  to  what  our  author  has  said  on  that 
head,  lest  injunctions,  seemingly  so  harsh, 
-should  create  an  aversion  in  young  minds  to 
this  wise  and  most  valuable  writer,  who  has 
delivered  so  many  useful  truths  for  their  benefit 
and  improvement. 

Ver.  13.  Chastise  thij  son  and  hold  htm  to  la- 
hour,  lest  his  leicd  behaviour  be  an  offence  to  thce.'\ 
VTa.!\ixiiiot  Tot  i/'or  av,  i^  i^yttax'  if  auTU,  is  tile  same  as 
ifyairaj  b  ra-a/Sa'a,  ch.  xxxiii.  25."Efya(ra/ ff  olutu  is 
not  well  translated,  hold  him  to  labour,  it  rather 
means,  take  pains  with  him  to  instruct  him,  and 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  good  education. 
The  Tigurin  version  has,  "  Erudi  filiuni,  & 
elabora  in  hoc,"  as  if  the  copy  it  followed  had, 
'i^yoLuxi  if  TVT'j.  The  true  reading  of  the  next 
sentence  is  that  of  the  Alex.  iSIS.  JVa  fi»  h  rj? 
«V;^»)|MCTJr>i  dvri  trfodKo-^Kc,  lest  you  Suffer  through 


hisdi5.grace,and  be  reflected  on  for  your  negli- 
gence of  him,  and  his  scandalous  way  of  living. 
And  thus  Calmet,  "  Instruisez  votre  fils,  de 
peur  qn'il  nc  voui  deshonore  par  sa  vie  hon- 
teuse."  And  the  Arab.  "  Ne  tu  ob  insipien- 
tiam  ejus  crucieris."  Among  other  cpiestions 
proposed  by  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphusto  the  LXX 
interpreters  for  their  determination,  according 
to  Aristeas's  history  of  them,  this  was  one, 
"  Quoc  sit  maxima  negligentia  ?"  and  the  an- 
swer was,  "  Si  quis  filiorum  negligens  fuerit, 
eosque  nulla  in  re  crudiat."  Our  author  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  cotemporary  with  them, 
and  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  them.  See 
Corn,  a  Lap.  in  loc. 

^  er.  14.  Better  is  the  poor  being  sound  and 

sirons^  of  constitution,  than  a  rich  man  that  is  qf- 

JllCtcd  in  his  bodl).'\  /xijuia.^tfu/xito^  of  o-i^a  avTV.   The 

wise  man  here  gives  the  fir.-t  place  to  health  above 
all  temporal  blessings  whatever;  and  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  Thus  also  St  Ambrose,  "  Prima 
sunt,  quae  sunt  animze  bona  ;  secunda  quae 
corporis,  salus,  virtus,  pulchritudo,"  &c. 
"  Tertia  sunt  quae  accidunt,  divitiae,  potes- 
tates,  patria,  amici,  gloria."  De  Abraham.  L. 
ii.  Philo  has  the  same  division,  'f<ri  'A^jaa^u. 
The  Hellenists  call  all  distempers  /^uriyoK,  and 
there  are  frequent  instances  of  this  in  the  New 
Testament,   Mark  iii.    10.  ver.  29,  34.  u^a/i  «f 

Hfhnr,  X)  'ia-^i    uyivif  oltt*    T?f   fii^ty'df    <"»,    where  ac  is 

used  for  ir,  as  in  the  passage  before  us.  And 
Luke  vii.  21.  i-sVac  5 /xar/yui' are  coupled  together 
as  synonymous.  See  Psal.  xxxix.  10.  9  Mace, 
vi.  30.  The  perjured  wretch  in  Juvenal  main- 
tains a  contrary  opinion  from  our  autiior  with 
regard  to  the  blessing  of  health,  when  he  says, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  sick  with  the  rich,  than 
poor  and  in  good  health  ;  so  he  can  have  but 
money,  he  compounds  for  blindness,  lameness, 
or  any  bodily  infirmity  :  "  Et  phthisis,  &  vo- 
micae putres,  &  dimidium  crus,"  are  notliing 
with  him,  if  attended  with  this.  Sat.  xiii.  But 
neither  is  the  poet  of  this  opinion  himself, 
whose  wish  and  prayer  is,  Mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  suno.  Sat.  x.  nor  any  who  have  long  known 
the  want  of  health.  Even  a  man  with  the  rich 
gout  would  gladly,  under  a  severe  fit  of  it, 
change  condition  with  one  of  his  vassals,  could 
he  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  his  pain. 

Ver.  18.  Delicates  poured  upon  a  mouth  shut 
tip,  are  ai  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  ffrave.'] 
lliches  locked  up  in  a  sick  man's  coffers  are 
equally  as  useless  to  him,  as  victuals  set  upon 
a   dead   man's  tomb  for  his  repast.     For  to  a 
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mouth  shut  up,  as  those  of  sick  persons  may 
in  some  sense,  be  said  to,be,  what  signify  the 
greatest  rarities,  or  any  niceties  in  store,  either 
of  wine  or  provisions,  since  a  sick  stomach  can- 
not relish  them  ?  They  are  to  one  grievously 
aiilicted  either  in  body  or  in  mind,  as  insigni- 
ficant and  usele«3,  as  if  set  before  a  mouth  actu- 
ally closed,  or  like  those  messes  which  the  piety 
of  the  heathens  set  before  their  dead.  The 
wise  man  here  refers  to  the  parental  or  sepul- 
chral entertainments,  which  were  anciently 
much  in  vogue  in  the  eastern,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  amongst  idolaters,  whose 
notion  was,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  wan- 
dered about  their  sepulchres,  and  wanted  a  pro- 
per sustenance,  and  that  it  was  a  pious  office 
to  place  bread  and  wine  over  their  graves,  for 
their  support  and  refreshment.  Varr.  de  Ling. 
Lat.  L.  v.  The  learned  Spencer  thinks  that 
the  Baalim,  or  Hero-Gods  of  the  ancients,  were 
designed  to  be  honouied,  and  propitiated  by 
dedications,  or  parentations  of  this  kind,  parti- 
cularly Isis  and  Osiris,  De  Leg.  Heb.  See 
Deut.  xxvi  14.  Epiphanius  has  a  passage 
which  expressly  mentions  this  superstitious 
custom  :  The  eatables,  says  he,  they  burn,  and 
the  wine  they  consume  by  way  of  libation  ; 
in  this  they  do  the  deceased  no  good,  and  in- 
jure themselves.  What  he  farther  adds  is  very 
particular  that  when  they  bring  these  accom- 
modations, they  call  upon  the  dead  persons  by 
name,  for  whom  the  feast  is  designed,  aVara,  0 
leirx,  fxyt,  5  srr9;,  ^  ivffxr^n'ji,  arise  such  a  one,  eat, 
drink,  and  rejoice.  In  Ancorat.  They  were  so 
extravagantly  credulous  as  to  believe  the  dead 
took  pleasure  in  these  repasts,  and  that  the  phan  - 
toms  came  to  eatand  drink  voluptuously,  whilst 
their  relations  feasted  on  the  rest  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  eat  it  in  common,  sitting  round  the 
pit  or  hearth,  discoursing  of  the  virtues  of  the 
person  they  came  to  lament.  Besides  the 
eatables,  and  the  cremony  of  pouring  out 
the  blood  of  the  victims,  it  was  customary 
at  these  solemnities  to  pour  out  wine,  oil, 
honey,  milk,  or  some  other  liquors  in  use, 
which  sometimes  they  contented  themselves 
with  offering  only,  imagining  their  condi- 
tion, as  d"ad  persons,  would  not  so  well  ad- 
mit of  gross  food.  Such  was  the  superstition 
among  the  hf;athen  on  this  head.  Among  the 
Jews  and  lirst  Christians,  ther,e  r'epasts  were  on- 
ly charity  feasts,  designed  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  faithful  were  con- 
vinced, that  the  dead  could  receive  no  advan- 
tage from,  nor  partake  of  these  feasts,  and  con- 


tinued them  only  for  the  service  of  the  living 
poor,  who  came  to  the  place  of  interment  to  be 
fed  and  refreshed.  Mention  is  made  of  them 
ch.  vii.  33.  Tob.  iv.  18.  Bar.  vi.  26.  not  as 
any  superstitious  custom,  but  as  a  laudable  rite 
for  the  help  and  maintenanceof  the  poor.  This 
custom  prevailed  among  the  Phoenicians,  and 
from  them  passed  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
other  people  of  Africa.  One  meets  with  the 
remains  of  it  among  the  Christians  there  in  the 
time  of  St  Austin  ;  but  that  father  quite  abo- 
lished this  ancient  custom  for  its  abuse.  Aug. 
de  Mor.  Eccl.  c.  xxxiv.  Serm.  xv. 

Ver.  1 9.  ^f7w/  good  doth  the  offering  to  an 
idol?  for  neither  am  it  eat,  nor  smell ;  so  is  he 
that  is  persecuted  of  the  Lord.~\  As  an  idol  can- 
not partake  of  the  burnt  offering  (for -so  Kx^Tra- 
(T/f,  and  xxfrufiOL  are  used  by  this  writer,  xlv.  16. 
Lev.  iv.  10,  18.  xvi.  24.  xxii.  22.  equivalent  to 
oMKxuTu/iiix)  so  he  v/ho  is  encompassed  with  in- 
firmities, and  afllicted  with  sickness,  as  the 
margin  has  it,  he  whom  God  visiteth  or  chas- 
tiseth  in  his  wrath  with  bodily  evils,  (the  Vulg. 
adds,  "  portans  mercedes  iniquitatis,"  as  if  his 
sickness  was  brought  upon  him  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  wickedness,)  cannot  relish  any- 
good  cheer,  or  fine  entertainment,  nor  indeed 
taste  any  pleasure  in  life,  ver.  17-  He  seeth  the 
spread  table,  and  the  guests  elegantly  regaling 
themselves,  and  laments  his  loss  of  appetite, 
and  weakness  of  stomach,  as  the  eunuch  does 
liis  impotency  upon  the  sight  of  a  fair  object. 
Kat  s-irxluy,  at  file  end  of  the  comparison,  ver. 
20.  I  suspect  to  be  an  interpolation,  as  it  oc- 
curs just  before,  and  the  sense  is  more  compleat 
without  it. 

Ver.  23.  Sorrow  hath  hilled  manij,  and  thei'e 
is  no  profit  therein.']  This  is  spoken  by  the  fi- 
gure litotes,  for  sorrow  is  not  only  not  profita- 
ble, but  actually  hurtful,  and  the  effects  of  it 
very  dangerous,  for  sorrow  has  brought  death 
upon  many  persons  by  the  illnesses  which  it 
has  occasioned  :  it  has  likewise  ruined  the  souls 
of  many  through  the  despair  which  it  has  cast 
tiieui  into,  and  put  them  upon  hurrying  them- 
selves by  violence  out  of  the  world,  through  the 
disrelisli  of  a  bitter  life.  Nor  will  sorrow  be 
found  of  any  service  with  respect  to  the  evils  or 
pressures  of  it,  for  if  they  are  present,  it  is  to 
no  purpose  to  grieve,  since  vvcc-in  neither  re- 
move nor  remedy  them  thereby  ;  and  if  they 
arc  future,  such  as  we  apjMcliend  are  comiu"-, 
sadness  is  still  fruitless,  since  it  has  no  power  to 
prevent  them,  or  keep  then  back  ;  and  perliaps 
they  are  imngiriry  ovils  only  which  are  dread- 
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ed,  and  may  never  luip^n  ;  aod  if;.  Tft^ij  P4)<:)9ii 
the  anticipating  mi  i.s,  Ts  mak'ni^  tlieni 

double.    C;ilinet  w..  ivlv^  lliut, tjit',ic  is  lJj^j^tl 

one  species  of  sa4»i^ss,  -Aj-liiflli.irKljjii.ijir  avit}iy|i^ 
ise*,  aiul  is  of  service,  and  tlwt  Is  c*;>iUri,lion,  aii,tl, 
soirovv  lor  s-in.  To  be  son y  after  a  go^Jy  nwn- 
ncr,  or,  as  tUa  jj»qrgit>  has  it,  afco«lii>g  tv)  (Jkid^ 
is  prolitabic  in  the  highest  degree,  tor  sutii  a 
pious  i-oirow  '*  worlietii  repentance  to  salva,- 
tioQ  not  l?«  fepent^U  of,?'  ?  J[>^Qr'..viA.,{^»,.  10., 
but  tiic  sorrow  of  the  world,-  arisinjr;  (rom  acci;- 
dents  and  misfortunes,  past,,  present,  or  future, 
is  not  only  useless,  but  very  injorious  ;  and, 
according  to  the  same  inspired  writer,  "  work- 
eth  death."  The  most  sovereign  remedy  for 
sadness,  which  imbittcrs  every  man's  cup  more, 
or  less,  isL  a  good  life,  a  pure  conscience,  and  a, 
firm  and  unshaken  contidence  in  Ciod.  Some 
of  the  ancients  have  remarked,  that  sadness  (not 
a  religious  one)  is  an  enemy  to  the  holy  Spirit, 
and  that  tiie  Spirit  of  prophecy  in  particular 
will  not  abide  in  a  melancholy  temper ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  observable  of  th€  prophet  Eli- 
sha,  that  he  could  not  prophesy  till  a  minstrel 
was  brought  to  him,  and  the  harmony  of  muKic 
had  calmed  his  ruffled  and  disturbed  mind,  and 
bad  elevated  his  soul  to  a  proper  and  becoming 
pitch,  a  Kings  iii.  1.5. 

N'^er.  2  j.  A  chearful  and gotxd  heart  will  hcfpe 
a.  care  of  his  meat  anil  diet.']  To  madness,  catf)- 
fulncss,  envy,  wrath,  and  other  tormenting  pas- 
t-ions which  destroy  the  health,  hasten  wrinkles, 
and  occasion  a  premature  old  age,  the  wise  man 
opposes  a  chearful  and  merry  heart.  The  IJe- 
Ujew  expresses  this  by  a  goo/l  heart,  and  so  it 
is  generally  rendered  by  the  6,  Denl.  xxviii.  47. 
Jndg.  xvi.  2.5.  xviii.  20.  xix.  6,  9.  Ruth  iii.  7. 
The  sense  hero  is,  that  a  gay,  open,  and  merry 
heart,  instead  of  being  subject  to,  and  indulg- 
ing perplexing  cares,  instead  of  fnlling  into  in- 
dolence, or  carelessness,  through  grief  or  low- 
uess  of  spirits,  regales  itself  w^ith  gooti  cheer, 
and  pleasantfy  of  discour.«.e,  amidst  a  circle  of 
companions  and  friends ;  a  person  of  such  a 
temper  has  a  continu.il  feast,  and  thereby  en- 
joys a  better  share  of  health,  and  consequently 
a  longer  term  of  life.  Accordin<r  to  Crotiua 
the  sense  is,  that  one  of  an  easy  temper  is  sa- 
tisfied with  all  before  him,  at  his  meals  he  minds 
nothing  else;  "animus  est  in  jjatinis,"  all 
other  thoughts  and  cares  are  then  thrown  aside 
and  forgot.  Bo.ssuet  thinks  the  wise  man  here 
advises  to  have  a  regard  to  what  one  eats,  to 
observe  a  proper  regimen  in  diet,  which  contri- 
■butes   greatly    to    health.      Th*  Syr.   renders. 


",  Cor  bonam,  RiuUi  swat  eibi  rjust  &  oiniie, 
quod  coiaedit,  ostendi  sui:>er  corpus  ejus." 
That  o\M!.  of  a.  »uerry  heart  h;is  the  keener  appe- 
tif,<j,c»f>d  .\s- th^  better  fc)slw.s  eating,  .md  siiewrtj 
it  by  his  size  and  coifci|)l«Kion,  like  that  of  So- 
lomon, "  A  merry  .he^i;t  doe3  g<?od  like  a  mcid,i- 
cim-N"  Prov.  ;?cvii.  2 J.  'I'here  i&a  strange  tr^^> 
pO!-.iiion  of  chapters  and  verses  in  the  i-ix  fol- 
lowing ch.ipters  in  tlse  several  Greek  copies, 
and  the  Vud^,  rvor  bat;  tb«  latte^  part  of  this 
escaped  the  confusion. ,  At  chap,  xxxvii.  they 
agree  again,  and  proceed  regularly  to  llie  end. 

C   HA  P.    XXXf. 

'    ' '  ^ 

IT/'A  TCIJINQ  for  inches,  conmiuelk  ilte  Jlesh, 
..  ^aml  the  cqt-Q  (ftefeaj'  d^ketA  oioui^  jUc'op.] 
In  the  former  chapter  the  aiuthof  mx.'ntions  se- 
veral causes  whi<fh  injure  health,  such  as  sad- 
ness, anger,  envy,  cares,  &c.  Here  he  contii 
nues  the  same  subject,  and  instances  in  covet- 
ousness,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness,  whicli  are 
equal  enemies  to  liealth,  and  opposes  to  them 
temperance,  and  a  prudent  and  discreet  use  of 
the  good  things  gf  this  life,  which  are  the  pro- 
per means  to  preserve  it,  to  procure  content  and 
satisfaction,  and  to  prolong  life.  The  observa- 
tion of  this  viritcr  upon  the  care  and  solicitude 
which  attend  the  getting  and  keeping  of  riches^ 
is  very  just.  See  James  v.  3.  where  the  apos- 
tle says,  that  "  the  rust  of  gold  and  silver  shall 
be  a  witness  against  rich  men,  and  shall  eat 
their  flesh  as  it  were  fire,"  ^  •  UfauTut  i^iyiiandi 
cccfxoii  vy.wy,  where  «  /flf,  by  a  metonymy,  sigui- 
fieth  a  carking  solicitous  care  of  heaping  up 
richtps,  and  is  described,  as  here,  to  consume 
and  eat  the  fiesh.  And  thus  (mugo'xs  used.bv 
Horace, — "  Animos  ^Erugo,  &  cura  peculi  Cum 
semcl  imbuerit."    And  so  Plutarch,  'rTiM/^Cdm 

'X'-'''  ''V*"'^'  '''^■'  ^t'X''"'"  ^»f'  ^«ir'S="'«oK.  In  St  Mat- 
thew, the  deceitfulness  of  riches  is  comparcvl  to 
thorns  which  tear  the  flesh. 

Ver.  2.  Watching  care  will  not  let  a  man  sluiii- 
ber,  as  a  sore  disease  breaketh  sleep.]  fiififitx 
iy^-jTruat  uTailwet  cuj-jty^sV,  would  be  literally  and 
more  properly  rendered,  according  to  Calmer, 
Junius  and  Grotius,  Care  and  watchfulneirs  will 
demand  or  require  sleep;  but  Graba  does  not 
approve  of  this  reading  ;  the  true  one  he  .says 
is,  aVa&}ffv<y  averiit.  Prologom.  Tom.  iii.  c.  4. 
According  to  the  sense  of  our  version,  the  read- 
ing of  the  next  sentence  probably  should  be,  ^, 
oLjij-'Jtnixx  lix^n  tKtii^ei  vTrron.  And  SO  IIoBschelius 
says  one  IMS  actually  has  it.  The  Orient. 
Versions  likewise  confirm  this,  "  ^gritudo  gra- 
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via  somnum  adimil."     And  the  Vui^.  favours  inw  upon  what  iic  ha-d  before  hand  provkled, 

it.     Junius  follows  the   common  reading,. and  he  finds  himself  in  the  same  state  of  i)ovcrty  as 

has,    "   Infirmitatcm    gravem    elicit   soniiuis,"  he  set  out  with,  and  is  obliged   to  repeat   liis 

which  affords  a  very  good  sense,  viz.  that  sleep  daily  fatigue,  though  his  strength  ahnost  f'ai!- 

dviveth  away  a  sore  disease,  moderates  the  an-  eth  him,  and  he  is  but  a  sliadow  of  his  formct*; 

guish  and  danger  of  it,  as  being  the  most  sim-  self.     A'atablus  and    Drusius  understand   tiiis 

pie  and  natural  remedy  for  trouble,   care,   la-  and  the  foregoing  verse  thus.  There  arc  some 

hour,  and  even  sickness  itself,  according  to  that  so  lucky  as  to  have  success  in  every  thing  they 

observation  on   Lazarus,   Jolm   xi.  12.   "  If  he  undertake;  and  others  who  are  always  as  un- 

sleepeth,   he  will   do   well."      Sophocles   calls  fortunate  ;   the  f/inner  iieaps   up  riches,   often 

sleep  ixlfof    rsVv.      And    Euripides,   reVa    k?rU>,ftr.  unexpectedly,  Jmd  wealth  comes  to  them  vvith- 

Curtius  says  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  when  he  out  their  seeking;"  the  other  continue  poor, 

was  very  dangerously  ill.     "  Non  prius  (a  re-  though  they  take  never  so  great  pains;  some 

gia)  recesscrunt,  quam  compertum  est  somno  misfortune  or  otiier  pulls  them  back,  and  fixes 

paulisper   requiescere.     lliuc   cerliorem    spem  them  to  their  former  wretchedness,  cli.  xi.  11, 

salutis  ejus  in  castra  retulerunt."  12.     This  inequality  in  their  states  is  the  ap- 

Ver.  .3.    The  rich  halh  fircat  labour  in  gather'  pointment  of  God's  providence  ;  his  blessings 

mof  riches  together,  und  ichen  he  resteth,  he  is  iijjon  a  man's  labour,  or  the  want  of  it,  makes 

Jided  teilk  his  de/icates.]    ir  t?  a.toi.TXJTct    is   inac-  the  diffiirencc,  ch.  xi.   14.  Prov.  x.  22.  Psal. 

curately  rendered  here  "  when  he  resteth,"  and  cxxvi,  1,  2. 

by  the  Geneva  version,"  in  his  rest;"  it  mean-  Ver.  5.  He  that  loveth  gold  shall  not  be  justi' 
eth,  that,  after  his  great  labour  in  gathering  fied.^  i.  e.  Will  not  be  just,  "  Non  crit  Justus," 
riches  together,  he  retiretli  from  business,  and  Jun.  and  the  Syr.  "  iStou  erit  insous."  Ac- 
leaves  it  off,  to  enjoy  them,  and  ceaseth  to  la-  cording  to  that  of  Solomon,  "  He  that  maketh 
boar  and  toil  any  more.  And  so  the  Orient,  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  innocent,"  Prov. 
versions  understand  it,  "  Demum  quiescit  ad  xxviii.  20.  f  lis  eagerness  to  accumulate  wealth 
percipiendas  delicias."  And  thus  dtd^avrK  is  will  put  him  upon  many  acts  of  fraud,  viol- 
taken,  ch.  xi.  19.  and  the  rich  man's  finduig  euce,  and  injustice. — "  Nunquam  pudor  est 
rest,  is  explained  by  his  eating  from  that  time  properantis  avari." 

continually   of,   or    enjoying    his    goods,   sea  ibid.   He  that  follmceth  corruption  shall  have 

Luke  xii.  19- where  he  who  h&d  much  goods  enough  thereof .^  i  Luxur  S/xfOopa^,  aJrsj  •o-MffrS^i^it'/af. 

laid   up  for   many   years,   sings  at  Icngtii  this  The  copies  vary  here,  souie   have  wrcc,  others 

requiem  to  his  soul,  dyayrau^,  <foiyi,  wit,  tJffa-  auVa,  all  of  them,  as  I  conceive,  wrong  ;   the 

/Vv,  and  thus  Ephraim,  iu^Kx  ava^-jx*'*,  i.  e.  aV»-  true    reading    seems    to    be,    aJr?f   -srKm^lmlai, 

ffauT/c  iuxutJ,  Hos.  xii.  9.     And  so  the  man  in  which  our  translators  follow,  and  so  Dv  Grabe, 

Plautus, — "  Dehinc  certum  est  otio  me  dare,  from  conjecture,  restores   the  place.     A/afSoya, 

satis  partum  habeo:"  and  Horace,  which  is  here  rendered  corruption,  by  a  figure 

Hac  mente  laborem,  means  corruptible  tilings,  ip9«f'/«,  as  silver  and 

Sese  ferre  lenes,  ut  in  otta  tuta  recedatit,  g"'d,   1   Pet.  i.   18.      And  the  sense    is,    he    that 

Aiunt,  cum  sibi  jint  congtsta  cibaria.     Sat.  L.  i.  is  tuo  intent  upon  getting  riches,  shall  be  cor- 

Ver.  4.   The  poor  laboureth  in  his  poor  estate,  rupted,  seduced,  and  betrayed  by  them.      Per 

and ichen  he  letrceth  off',  Ite  is  stiU  necdij?^  iKOTria^i  ca.sdem  sedacetur,  Syr.     Gi"otius  conjectures  tlie 

viu^}'  "  t^arluo-a  A''",  i.  c'.  In  want  of  things  ne-  true  reading  of  the  Cireek  to  be,  h  liuKm  lri:f!i^iy, 

cessary  for  life;  so  /S/e<  frequently  signifies  in  wr«c  ikijS-y.Tilxi,  i.  e.  He  that  loveth  money  siiall 

his  book.     See  Prov.  xxiii.   3.  where  deceitful  tall:,  or  will  transgress  often  ;  liufo^or  is  used  in 

meat  is  i)y  the  •'  rendered  ^uvi  ItuiSc-      The  rich  thissense,  ch.  vii.  18.  xxvii.  1.  xlii.  6.  2  Mace, 

and  the  poor  both  labour,   but   with  different  i.  35.  iii.  6. 

success:  the  rich   takes  pains  to  cncrease  liis  Ver.  6.  (iold  hath  been  the  ruin  of  mfinij,  and 

riches,  and  to  put  himself  in  A  condition  to  en*  their  destruction  teas  pnsetit.]    ors^xw  iliDwur  cU 

joy  wirh  comfort,  in  the  decline  of  liife,   what  is'laua,     1  here  arfe  many  fine  sentiments  in  the 

he  has  got,  an<l   to  live  on  ihe  fruits  of  his  la-  heathen  writings  upon  the  immoderate,  or  un- 

bours  the  remainder  of  his  days  :  'i'he  poor  la-  lawliil   pursuit  of  riches  ;   but  tliat  short  one 

hours  for  a   bare  subsistence,  and  cannot  get  of  St   l*aul's,    1    Tim.   vi.    10.   is   beyond  all, 

forward  so  as  to  lay  up  a  stock,  or  viaticum,  for  jiXx  ■nra/lur  rut  xaxJr  hh  *>  fi\affvfia.     Some  copies 

his  future  neccbsilies;  and  when  he  is  old,  in-  read  iicre,  •sr^xxs/ i^itOwar  ^aff  Xf"''"'>  which  Junius 

stead  of  tasting  the  sweets  of  repose,  and  liv-  follows,  i.  c.  covetuusness  hath  put  many  upon 
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stealing,  and  other  crimes,  which  iiave  been  the  confines  it;  he  ijiterprets  this  passage  of  con- 
occasion  of  their  being  imprisoned,  and  laid  in  cealing  or  witii-holding  what  is  another  man's 
irons.  Thus  Cahnct,  "  IMiisiciirs  ont  etc  mis  right.  '■  if  you  have,  says  lie,  restored  to  your 
dans  ies  liens  a  cause  dci  I'or."  Many  also  neighbour  his  own,  wlien  nobody  but  you, 
have  suffered  death  for  thecrimts  whicii  tliey  two  were  together  at  the  delivery  of  it,  and 
were  drawn  into  by  the  . charms  of  gold,  and  God  on!)'  was  v/itness, — if  you  have  restored 
though  their  destruction,  was  plainly  before,  to 'the  son  after  the  death  of  his  f.rtberi -vyhat 
their  face,  iytrJ-Bu  d7ru\eix  (nvruy  xccioi  vrfcviiTTov  auTut,  he  had  deposited  with  you,  and  the  son  knew 
and  they  knew  their  fate,  yet  they  would  run  nothing  of  it, — or  if  you  have  met  with  a  purse, 
upon  it  for  tiie  sake  of  money.  of  money  accidentally  upoathe  road,  and  no- 

^'er.  8.   Biassed  is  tke  rich  tlmt  is  jonnd  ~d:ith-  body  saw  yuu   take  it   up,   and. delivered  it  to 

out  blemish,  and  hath  not  gone iifter gold]  'k  erica  the  right  owner,  as  soon  as  you  could  discover, 

;ffw/K  w'x  tTUftuftij.     This  phrase  is  ofteii  used  in  or  overtake  him,  then  this  elugium  of  tjie  ho- 

Scripture,  and  generally  in  a  bad  sense,  denot-  nest  and  perfect  man  belongs  to  you."    Conim. 

ing  the  following,   some  idol,  or  using  some  in  Tit.     Wc  hnd  many  such  cases  put  and  de- 

idolatrous  practice,     in  ver.  7.  gold  is  called  a  termined  in  tiie  writings  of  moralists,  and  sc- 

st'.mibling  block,  or  an  abomination,  and  ihey  veral  instances  occur  of  heathens,  \yhom  no 

that  are  too  fond  of  it,  are  said  there  to  sacri-  law  bound,  but  that  of  natural  conscience,  wha 

iice  to  it,  as  their  idol.      And   by   St  Paul,  have  acted  disinterestedly  upon  such  occasions, 

Covetousne&s  is  expressly  called  idolatry.  Col.  and  from  a  principle  of  honesty,  h;ive  nobly 

iii.  3.     The  going  after  gold,  means,  the  set-  withstood  an  advantage  they  might  have  made. 
ting  the  heart  upon  it,  and  trusting  in  riches.^  When  an  ignorant  or  needy  person  halh  ofier- 

And  so  the  Vulg.  expounds  it,  "  Beatus  (dives)  ed  things  to  sale  for  less  than  the  value,  they 

qui  post  auruin  non  abiit,  nee  speravit  in  pc-  have  generously  corrected  the  uiistakc,  slitwed 

cunia  &  thesauris."     The  temptations  to  sin,  the  real  worth,  and  paid  the  full  price.     Vit. 

occasioned  and  administered  by  money,  are  so  Isid.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 

many  and  powerful,  that  nothing  is  more  rare,  \  er.  12.  IJ  thou  sit  at  a  beautiful  table,  be: 
or  more  worthy  of  commendation,  than  a  man  not  greedtj  upon  it,  and  sai/  not,  There  is  much 
that  is  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  innocent,  meat  on  it.]  Literally  the  translation  is.  Dost 
just,  and  humble,  lie  that  can  possess  abun-  thou  sit  at  a  great  table  ?  open  not  thy  throat 
dance  without  being  attached  to  his  wealth,  or  upon  it,  i.  e.  Do  not  shew  thyself  greedy  or 
puffed  up  by  it,  and  can  part  with  it  without  voracious  of  what  is  set  before  thee,  by  eating 
-much  regret  and  concern,  is  truly  perfect.  To  too  much  because  thou  seest  such  plenty.  W'c 
be  poor  in  spirit  amidst  a  flow  of  riches,  to  be  have  the  like  advice  Prov.  xxiii.  1,  2,  3.  Or 
iuimbie  in  a  high  estate,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  sense  may  be,  Do  not  shew  thyself  an  epi- 
iire  without  burning,  in  the  midst  of  flatterers  cure  or  glutton,  by  talking  too  much  about 
without  being  exalted  with  pride,  and  in  the  victuals,  or  commending  too  savourily  and  lus- 
thickest  of  temptations  without  falling  by  any  ciously  what  is  before  thee  on  tlie  fable.  For 
of  tliera  ;  to  have  the  power  of  doing  evil,  even  though  it  may  be  an  instance  of  civility  and 
with  impunity,  and  not  to  make  use  of  it  to  politeness  to  seem  pleased  with  the  entertain- 
any  bad  purpose, — of  such  a  behaviour  a  man  mcnt  in  general,  yet  to  dwell  upon  the  plea- 
may  justly  glory,  ifiu  e.f  xaJ^w/r  let  him  have  his  surcs  of  eating,  the  charms  of  a  well  spread 
due  praise.  As  such  instances  of  a  just  car-  table,  and  the  regaling  the  appetite  ;  to  enlarge 
riage  and  superi(jr  virtue  are  very  rarely  to  be  upon  the  excellency  of  this  dish,  and  the  de- 
met  with,  in  an  over-grown  fortune,  well  may  licacy  and  rarity  of  that,  and  the  great  satis- 
the  wise  man  ask  in.  the  next,  verse,  who,  or  faction  arising  from  tickling  the  palate  by  such 
where  is  the  unblemished  rich  man  ?  And  we  a  i)leasing  variety,  betrays  rather  gluttony, 
will  call  him  blessed,  for  he  is.a  sort  of  mira-  than  any  useful  knowledge,  or  valuable  accom- 
cle,  and  has  performed  wonders.  piishment.     Or  if  with  Calmet  we  support  a 

Ver.    10.    fVho  hath  been  tried  thereby  and  Hibraism  here,  and  understand  isoKhd.  y^  in  the 

ftund pafect  ?  then  let  hiai  ghrtj.     Who  might  sense   of   too   much,  as  31  (multuinj  is   used' 

ojfend,  and  hut h  not  ojfended?  and  done  evil,  and  Numb.  xvi.  7.  Deut.  i.   ().  ii.  l^.  the  meaning 

bath  not  done  it?]  I'lns  is  not  spoken  of  human  then  wiil  be.  Do  not,  when  you  sec  the  quan- 

frailly  in  general,  but   of  men's  propensity  to  tily  of  victuals,  and  variety   of  dishes  on  the 

SUV  m  money-matters  only,  ;md.  so  St  Austin  table,  exclaim  and  find  fault,  that  too  raucli-is 
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provided,  which  shews  either  covetousness,  or 
jealousy  in  you  ;  it  looks  as  if  you  expected  or 
dreaded  the  like  expence,  that  you  are  vexed, 
as  apprehending  an  equal  obligation  upon  you 
to  make  the  like  provision  in  your  turn  ;  or 
that  you  are  jealous  and  envious  at  the  other's 
superior  fortune,  and  grander  way  of  living, 
and  therefore  condemn  the  entertainment  for 
its  profusion  and  prodigality,  as  not  being  able 
to  give  the  like  yourself,  or  unwilling,  through 
want  of  spirit.  Whether  it  be  jealousy  or  a- 
varice  that  occasions  your  reflections,  nothing 
can  be  more  disagreeable  than  such  a  temper. 
In  the  following  verse  it  is  called  a  wicked,  or 
an  evil  eye,  and  so  the  Hebrews  term  it.  See 
ch.  xiv.  8,9-  Prov.  xxiii.  6.  Matt.  xx.  15.  One 
cannot  have  a  stronger  instance  of  an  evil,  or 
covetous  eye,  grudging,  and  exclaiming  against 
every  appearance  of  expence,  as  so  much  waste 
and  profusion,  than  in  the  traitor  Judas,  who 
had  indignation  against  the  pious  disciple,  for 
anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  oint- 
ment, "  Why  was  this  waste  of  the  ointment 
made  ?— Why  was  it  not  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ?"  Not  that 
he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  was  an  envious  thief, 
John  xii.  5,  6.  His  eye  was  evil,  because  she 
was  so  hospitable  and  good.  Athenaeus  re- 
inarks,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  set  their 
dishes  upon  the  table,  as  is  the  modern  custom, 
but  they  were  carried  round  the  company,  that 
the  guests  might  help  themselves,  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
Our  author  wrote  this  book  in  Egypt,  but  it  is 
manifest  from  this  verse,  and  the  context,  that 
he  refers  to  the  manner  of  sitting  at  table,  and 
serving  up  dishes  on  it,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks,  who  in  the  time  of  this 
writer  were  masters  of  Egypt,  and  had  intro- 
duced their  customs  into  it. 

Ver.  13.  Remember  that  a  wicked  eye  is  an 
evil  thing,  and  what  is  created  more  mcked  than 
an  eye,  therefore  it  weepeth  upon  every  occasion."] 

hi  riro  aVi  o-ac^cf  ■sr^ocuTTu  laKfuei.     This  cannot  be 

true,  spoken  of  the  eye  in  general,  nothing  being 
more  excellent  in  its  kind,  it  must  therefore 
mean  an  evil,  or  niggardly  eye.  The  sense  is, 
what  is  more  wicked  than  such  an  eye,  or  ra- 
ther, as  the  Bishop's  Bible  has  it,  "  What  thing 
created  is  worse  than  a  wicked  eye  ?"  Syr.  and 
Arab,  add,  that  God  hates  such  an  eye,  proba- 
bly because  he  hates  every  thing  that  is  evil. 
The  next  sentence,  "  Therefore  it  weepeth  up- 
on every  occasion,"  is  far  more  obscure  :  crfcVai- 
vir,  it  is  certain  is  applied  to  things  inanimate  : 
Grotius  says,  "  Omne  id  quod  exterius  speclatur, 


aut  indicium  prjebet,  vocanl  Hebra;i  Panim, 
Grseci  w^lxTUTrcr"  Com.  in  loc.  See  Leigh's 
Grit.  Sac.  in  voc.  Thus  the  shew-bread,  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  set  before  the  face,  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  continually,  in  Hebrew 
is  called  the  "  bread  of  faces,"  or  of  presence. 
And  by  the  c,  a'f'/oc  e^aTrw,  Exod.  xxv.  30.  Now 
if  nrf'ojc^Tor  be  taken  in  this  larger  sense,  the  mar- 
ginal reading,  "  before  every  thing  that  is  pre- 
sented," will  afford  a  plain  and  natural  sense, 
viz.  what  is  more  wicked  than  an  eye  which 
lusteth  so  to  gratify  a  gluttonous  appetite  in  eat- 
ing of  every  dainty  which  is  set  before  it,  that 
it  will  even  weep,  if  it  imagines  it  shall  not  be 
satisfied  ?  This  sense  seems  confirmed  from 
Prov.  xxiii.  i.  where  ■^irafajMf^iva.  cot,  i.  e.  "  What 
is  set  before  thee,"  as  our  version  has  it,  in  the 
Heb.  is  ■pJB'9  "lU-'X,  "  Quod  ad  facies  tuas,"  as 
Pagnin  renders.  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  apply 
this  passage  to  the  master  of  the  feast  himself, 
that  being  a  covetous,  jealous,  and  suspicious 
person,  he  is  so  affected  with  the  countenance 
and  behaviour  of  the  guests  whom  he  has  in- 
vited, that  he  cries,  or  is  ready  to  cry,  whether 
they  eat  too  much,  or  too  little,  are  too  free,  or 
too  sparing,  too  merry,  or  too  sad.  Grotius 
likewise  expounds  it  of  a  covetous  entertainer, 
who  weeps  at  every  thought  or  appearance  of 
expence,  "  Ab  omni  conspectu,"  sc.  impendii. 
Or  may  we  not  understand  this  verse  of  the  lust 
of  the  eye  in  the  first  transgression;  that,  as  a 
natural  punishment  for  its  then  wickedness,  tears 
flow  from  every  face  ;  or,  putting  txi  for  aV*, 
that  every  eye  sheds  tears :  fiym^tdi  seems  to 
point  to  some  fatal  time,  and  what  time  have 
we  so  much  cause  to  remember } 

Ver.  14.  Stretch  not  thine  hand  lohither soever 
it  looketh.,  and  thrust  it  not  with  him  into  the  dish.l 
•  iar  «T(fA£\f.t),  futi  iKltiYw:   y&fi  rs,    5   j««  aur^hiCv  aura 

b  t^Xkiu.  The  rendering  of  the  Bishop's  Bible 
is  more  explicit  and  plain,  "  Laye  not  thine 
hand  upon  every  thing  that  thine  eye  seeth," 
probably  following  a  copy  which  had  «  laV  im~ 
^Kt^v,  which  may  seem  to  be  countenanced  by 
ai/Vu  in  the  next  sentence.  'Svy^ki'Git^xi  is  not 
to  thrust,  as  we  translate  it,  and  as  the  Syriac 
also  has  it,  but  to  be  squeezed,  or  pressed  ;  or, 
taking  it  in  the  middle  voice,  to  squeeze,  or 
press.  Perhaps  the  author  means,  that  persons 
should  not  be  so  eager  as  to  press  their  hands 
one  against  another  in  the  dish.  But  how  are 
we  then  to  understand  aCrJ?  Vulg.  omits  it, 
and  some  copies  instead  of  it  read  h  t4  t^uSxIu, 
which  gives  an  easy  sense.  Our  translators 
render  zi'ith  him  ;  but  who  is  the  person  intend- 
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ed  by  him  P  Ncif^hbour  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  but  not  before.  Arab,  puts  socios 
tor  it,  which  has  a  good  meaning ;  but  the  best 
way,  as  I  conceive,  of  settling  the  difficulty,  will 
be  to  join  auVJ  with  Tfi/C?>/i),  and  tlien  the  sense 
will  be,  Do  not  scramble,  or  croud  hands  in  the 
very  dish,  which  shews,  not  only  great  rudene^e, 
but  voraciousness.  The  advice,  as  containedin 
the  whole  verse,  seems  to  be  this,  Cast  not  your 
eyes  on  the  nicest  dishes,  nor  long  after  the  be^t 
morsels  therein,  nor  rudely  seize  on  what  pleases 
you  most ;  but,  with  regard  to  eating,  restrain 
both  your  right  hand,  and  right  eye  ;  for  even 
in  this  sense  of  curbing  the  appetite,  the  learned 
Spanhemius  understands  that  precept  of  the 
gospel.  Qi'otius  expounds  the  passage  ef. con- 
tending, or  striving  with  others  for  a  place  ait 
table,  which  too  is  rude,  vulgar,  and  shewif  the 
want  of  true  taste  and  breeding.  .     • 

Ver.  15;  Judi^e  uf  thf  neii>hhonr  b>i  thjself, 
and  be  discreet  in  everif  point J\  'H'oa  to.  rw  iirhmioy 
m  vKxi/ii,  Kf  in'i  craf'J/  j-yfioli  liarcn.  This  maxim,  as 
it  is  of  excellent  use,  h  ^a/jl  fij/xxli,  in  every 
thing,  or  upon  all  occasions,  and  of  gre^t  mQ- 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  life,  so  is  it  no  less  ser- 
viceable when  applied  to  eating,  of  which,  from 
the  context,  it  must  be  understood.  And  in 
this  light  the  sense  is,  as  you  would  not  like  to 
sec  another  greedy  and  voracious,  aiKl  seizing  at 
your  own  table  what  is  most  delicate,  or  to  his 
gout,  so  from  hence  form  your  own  conduct, 
not  to  offend  in  the  like  particular,  nor  take 
the  same  indecent  liberty ;  as  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  such  freedoms  in  others,  so  imagine 
they  will  condemn  the  like  in  you.  Thus  Ju- 
nius, "  Ex  teipso  de  aliis  judica,  qui  nolles  ab 
altero  patinam  exhauriri."  And  the  Arab. 
"  Scias  portionem  sociorum  tuoruni  parem  esse 
tuae,  idemque  eos  velle  ac  te."  If  I  should  take 
it  ill, — "  Positum  ante  mea  quia  pullum  in  parte 
eatini  Sustuht  esuriens."  1  should  not  snatch 
at  any  rarity  from  another's  plate.  And  if  I 
should  be  displeased  at  another's  taking  before 
rae,  or  from  me,  what  pleases  his  taste  most,  I 
ought  not  to  be-so  selfish  as  to  take  what  is  most 
nice  for  my  own  palate. 

Ver.  16.  Eat  as  it  beameih  a  maa,  those 
things  iSf/iich  me  set  before  thee ;  and  devour  not., 
iest  thou  he  hated.']  The  Vulg.  adds  very  pro- 
perly, "  "Fiugi,  utere  quasi  homo  frugi  his  quae 
tibi  apponuntur,"  i.  c  Use  with  temperance, 
or  as  a  temperate  man  should,  what  is  set  before 
ihee.  Though  the  sense  of  the  present  render- 
ing may  very  well  be  justified,  i.  e.  Kat  as  a 
nan  should,  with  decency  and  moderation,  and 


devour  not  like  a  beast   of  prey,  which   seizes 
on  every  thing  before  it.     A  sober  and  discreet 
person  eats  to  satisfy  nature  only,   an  intem- 
perate one  to  painpt-r  and  inflame.     When  So- 
crates one   day  invited  a  number  of  friends  to 
duie  with  him,  his  wife  was  concerned  how  she 
should  entertain  them,  and  provide  fot  them 
suitably  to  their  rank  :    If  they   are  temperate 
and  modest,  says   the  philosopher,   there   is  e- 
tiough. ;  if  they  are  not  so,  they  are  not  viorth 
troubling  ourselves  about  them.  Ap.  Laert.  L. 
ii.     This  reply   was  proper    from    one    whose 
maxim  it  was,  that  a  man  should  eat  only  t» 
live,  not   live  o«'y  to  eat.     St  Austin   laments 
the  great  power  of  the  sensitive  appetite,   even 
over  himself,  and  his  impotency  to  subdue  it, 
and  says,  that  the  victory  over  it  is  truly  prai.^q- 
worthy,  and  tiie  effect  only    of  God's   grace. 
"  Certo  quntidie  contra  concupisccntiam  man- 
ducandi    &-  bibendi. . .  .  et  quis  est,  Domine, 
qui  non  rapiatur  aliquantulum  extra   metas  ne- 
cessitatis ?  C)iiisquis  est,  magnus  est,  magnificet 
nomen  tuum."  Confess.  L.  x.  c.  xxxi. 
'   Ver.  1 7.  l^ecve  off  first  for  manners  sake,  and 
be  nut  unsat>ab!e  lest  thou  offend."]     Either  the 
master  of  the  feast,  or  his  guests  through  vo- 
raciousness. .As  it  is  not  expected  or  required,, 
that  you  should  cease  eating  as  soon  almost  as 
you  are  set  down,  which  may  be  a  sort  of  silent 
rebuke  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  if  they 
eat  too  much,  and  interpreted,  as  if  you  was  not 
pleased  with    what    was    provided,   so    neither 
shouldst  thou  make  thyself  remarkable  by  eat- 
ing more,  or  longer  than  others,  which  is  yet 
more  unpolite  :  Modesty   and  a  respect  for  the 
company  demand  this.     Thus  the  Tigurin  and 
Orient,  versions,  "  Modestiae  causa  desiste  pri*. 
mus."     To  have  done  last,  or  help  one's  self 
first,  equally  offends  against  decorum  and  good- 
breeding.     True   politeness  is  always  attended 
with  a  decent  modesty,  and  such  as  betray  a 
want  of  this  virtue  through  self-indulgence,  and 
a  contempt  of  others,  can  never  be  thought  per- 
fectly well  bred,  or  thoroughly  accomplished. 
Clemens  Alex,  spends  a  whole  chapter  in  lay- 
ing down  rules  for  temperance  and  sobriety, 
and  has  intermixed  some  which  regard  decency 
and  politeness,  and  particularly  instances  in  inr 
temperance,  as  a  breach  both  of  duty  and  good 
manners.  Psdag.  L.  ii.  c.  ii.     Ovid's  advice  is 
not, very  unhke  that  of  this  wise  man's, 

Ntvt  dill  prasume  dopes,  scd  des'tne  citra, 
Et  capias  paulo,  quam  cupis  esse,  minus. 

Yer.  20.  Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eat- 
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ing,  he  riseih  -earlif,  and  his  wits  are  tcUh  him  ; 
but  the  pain  of  zsalching,  and  choler,  and  pangs 
oj  tlie  belii/,  are  zcitk  an  insatiable  man.']  iinyct; 
Jyetar,  the  sleep  of  health,  Somniis  sa/itbris,  as 
the  Syr.  has  it.  Horace's  description  of  the 
temperate  man  is,  that  after  his  being  refreshed 
by  sleep, — "  Vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  sur- 
git."  Sat.  L.  ii.  2.  Where  he  mentions  the 
very  same  inconveniences  attending  luxury,  as 
the  wise  man  here  does,  and  the  contrast  is  most 
beautifully  drawn.  Pliny  mentions  as  the  con- 
sequence of  too  much,  or  too  high  feeding, 
"  Furiales  somni,  inquies  nocturna."  Porphyry's 
comparison  is  very  just,  that  a  full  meal  is  like 
Sisera's  banquet,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a 
nail  struck  into  a  man's  temples.  A  philoso- 
pher's treat,  therefore,  says  Plato,  is  preferable 
to  that  of  any  other  person,  because  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  it  after  in  the  head,  whatever 
there  may  be  in  the  memory,  and  the  guests 
even  enjoy  it  the  next  day,  by  perceiving  no 
bad  consequences  from  it.  Nothing  is  more 
frequent  in  the  heathen  moralists,  than  to  ad- 
vise their  friends  not  only  to  practise  temperance, 
but  to  be  able  and  willing  to  bear  even  hunger 
and  thirst,  because  such  a  habit  wonderfully 
advances  a  man  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
wisdom  ;  for  the  mind  is  then  best  enlightened 
when  it  is  free  from  the  burden  of  meat ;  and 
to  pamper  and  regale  the  body,  is  but  to  make 
the  prison  of  the  soul  the  stronger.  "  No  man, 
says  a  pious  prelate,  ever  repented  that  he  rose 
from  the  table  sober,  healthful,  and  with  his  wits 
thont  him  ;  but  many  have  repented  that  they 
sat  so  long,  and  continued  that  bad  custom,  till 
their  health,  their  understanding,  their  virtue, 
and  their  God  departed  from  them."  Bishop 
Taylor's  Serm.  And  to  finish  the  character, 
the  Epicure,  after  his  full  meal,  ds^/Axhet,  pants 
for  breath,  a  prelude  of  what  is  coming  upon 
him,  and  is  on  a  sudden  surprised  with  a  stroke 
of  an  apoplexy,  or  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Ver.  21.  And  ij  thou  hast  beenjorced  to  eat, 
arise,  gojuith,  vomit,  and  thou  shah  have  rest.] 
«»  i^iouj^nt  it  hiiT/xoLiTit,  itx^cL  fiKroTTOfut.      If  you  have 

been  constrained  or  over-persuaded  to  eat,  and 
through  the  importunity  of  others  have  over- 
charged your  stomach,  and  find  it  out  of  order, 
rise  from  the  midst  of  the  company  the  very 
first  opportunity  you  can  with  decency.  The 
wise  man,  in  the  foregoing  verses,  had  in  the 
strongest  manner  recommiended  sobriety  and 
temperance  ;  but  as  it  may  sometimes  happen, 
even  to  the  most  regular  persons,  to  be  engaged 
unawares  in  some  sort  ©f  excess  through  inad- 


vertency, too  much  complaisance,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  example,  here  he  advises  instantly  to 
unload  the  stomach  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  but 
he  neither  approves  of  the  excess,  nor  of  the  un- 
seemly way  to  remove  it,  but  only  by  way 
of  physic  and  necessity  ;  he  thinks  it  more  ad- 
viseable  to  avoid  illness  by  easing  the  stomach 
privately,  than  to  keep  in  what  may  not  only 
be  disagreeable  and  troublesome,  but  dangerous 
and  hurtful ;  not  to  attempt  to  cure  indigestion 
by  a  free  glass,  but  to  remove  the  mischief  from 
intemperance  by  a  timely  discharge.  Debauch- 
es always  hurt  the  constitution,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  to  prevent  them  altogether,  by  abstain- 
ing from  that  excess,  which  cannot  be  indulged 
without  danger,  nor  cured  but  by  a  remedy, 
which  carries  something  disagreeable  or  shame- 
ful in  it.  Calmet  observes,  that  (^itroc  is  not  in 
the  Vat.  nor  some  other  editions,  which  he 
thinks  the  copyists  might  drop,  as  carrying  in  its 
notion  something  unseemly  ;  but  if  this  was 
their  reason,  they  were  too  nice  and  delicate  ; 
even  the  Scripture,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
care  in  this  respect,  scruples  not  occasionally  to 
mention  it,  Prov.  xxiii.  8.  Isai.  xxviii.  8.  Nor 
is  the  mention  of  the  remedy  to  be  condemn- 
ed, which  upon  such  an  accident  is  allowed  to 
be  highly  proper,  but  the  occasion,  the  eating 
and  drinking  to  excess,  which  is  so  faulty.  The 
advice,  according  to  the  Orient,  versions,  is,  to 
retire  from  company,  to  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  off 
the  debauch. 

Ver.  22.  In  all  thy  zcorks  be  (juick,  so  shall 
there  no  sic/mess  come  unto  thee.]  Whenever 
thou  findest  thy  stomach  disordered  through  in- 
temperance, follow  instantly  the  prescription  a- 
bove  advised,  so  shalt  thou  escape  sickness,  or 
some  bad  consequence  that  might  have  fallen 
upon  thee.  The  context  necessarily  requires  this, 
as  the  primary  sense.  It  may  indeed  mean  in 
general.  Be  active  and  diligent  in  all  thy  un- 
dertakings. See  the  like  expression,  Prov.  xxii. 
29.  so  shall  thy  work  succeed  better,  and  thou 
shalt  even  improve  thy  health  thereby  ;  or  if, 
with  the  generahty  of  expositors,  we  understand 
this  purely  of  bodily  exercise,  the  observation 
will  be  just  in  the  following  sense,  Be  active, 
athletic,  and  laborious  ;  let  exercise  be  your 
physic,  and  you  shall  escape  thereby  a  numbex 
jof  diseases.  I'"or  in  reality  the  greatest  part  of 
men's  illness  arises  either  from  iniemperance, 
spoken  of  betbre,  oV  from  indolence,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  condemned  here  :  where 
both  these,  viz.  temperance  and  exercise,  are 
joined  together,    we  have    reason    to    expect 
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health,  and  there  is  a  comfortable  prospect  of  a 
vigorous  old  age. 

Ver.  23.  Whoso  is  liberal  of  his  meat,  men 
shall  speak  well  of  him,  and  the  report  of  his 
goad  house-keeping  shall  be  beliez'cd.^  'I'he  Psnlm- 
ist  says,  "  So  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self, men  will  speak  well  of  thee ;"  but  it  is  no 
less  true,  what  the  wise  man  here  observes,  that 
he  that  does  good  unto  others  shall  have  their 
praise  and  commendation,  Ps.  xlix.  18.  As  the  li- 
beral man  is  called  xa^Trfcc  i-r'  a/loic,  so  the  same 
metaphor  is  continued  in  xaww)),  which  means 
benejicence,  and  by  St  Ambrose  is  rendered  bo- 
nitas.  To  this  is  opposed  ■a-ctn^t'a.  in  the  following 
verse,  which  means  sordidness  and  covetousness, 
as  it  does  ver.  13.  above.  By  'i^1o(,  here  render- 
ed bA-e<id  simply,  we  are  to  understand  victuals 
or  provisions  in  general,  and  so  it  is  often  used, 
as  in  that  description  of  Joseph's  entertainment 
oi  his  brethren,  it  is  said,  "  He  ordered  to  set 
on  bread,"  Gen.  xliii.  31.  And  in  that  petition 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread."  Solomon  expresses  himself  in  the 
same  manner,  and  upon  the  like  occasion,  "  He 
that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed,  for  he 
giveth  of  his  bread  to  the  poor,"  Prov.  xxii.  9. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is,  that  the  gbod, 
beneficent,  and  charitable  man,  who  dealeth 
his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  takes  all  opportu- 
nities of  helping  and  obliging  others,  will  have 
many  advocates ;  men  will  always  be  disposed 
to  believe  and  report  every  thing  to  his  advan- 
tage. There  are  so  many  instances  of  his  good- 
ness, and  so  many  known  proofs  of  his  genero- 
sity and  kindness,  that  his  credit  is  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  his  name  will  be  always  mentioned 
with  honour.  Whereas  niggardliness  will  ascer- 
tainly  disgrace  a  person ;  his  hard  heart  and  mean 
actions  shall  raise  him  many  enemies.  Nothing 
can  be  said  of  the  miser  so  bad  but  will  be  be- 
heved  and  propagated  ;  and  many  things  shall 
be  aggravated  or  invented,  to  make  him  appear 
still  worse  and  ntore  pinching  than  he  really  is. 

Ver.  25.  Shew  nut  thij  valiantncss  m  mne.'\ 
Value  not  thyself  upon  a  strong  head,  much 
kss  affect  the  character  of  a  hard  drinker,  nor 
pride  thyself  in  being  able  to  bear  much  liquor 
without  being  disordered  or  disguised  ;  provoke 
not  others  on  that  account,  viero  certare,  to 
drink  with  you,  by  challenging  them  to  trials  of 
that  sort ;  for  the  account  of  temperance  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  the  strength  of  a  man's  head, 
but  from  the  measures  of  religion  ;  and  though 
men  may  not  force  their  understandmg,  nor 
•disorder  themselyes  by  very  plentiful  draughts, 


and,  by  a  particular  strength,  I  will  not  call  it 
happiness  of  constitution,  be  able  to  talk  still 
and  transact  business,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  yet  may  they  be  intemperate  notwith- 
standing, as  not  being  fitted  for  the  things  of 
the  Spirit,  nor  the  work  and  business  of  God  ; 
and  though  they  offend  not  in  the  mere  act, 
they  are  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  sobriety.  We 
may  properly  distinguish  between  the  drunkard 
and  the  hard  drinker ;  the  former  drowns  his 
senses  in  his  cups,  and  does  it  often  ;  lie  loses  all 
that  distinguishes  the  man,  his  reason,  his 
speech,  his  erect  posture,  and  often  his  sense  of 
duty  and  religion.  This,  indeed,  may  some- 
times happen  through  a  head  naturally  weak,  or 
made  so  by  repeated  debauches,  but  still  it  is 
drunkenness  ;  for  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  but  the  being  disordered,  and 
the  habit  and  custom  of  it,  that  denominates 
the  drunkard  ;  he  is  not  such  merely  from 
an  accidental  shp,  for  even  good  men,  such  as 
Noah,  have  been  so  surprised,  but  from  indul- 
ging and  contmuing  in  a  known  infirmity,  and 
not  prudently  guarding  the  weak  part,  where 
he  is  sensible  his  failing  lies,  and  thereby  is  the 
oftener  exposed  to  disgrace  and  sin.  The  hard 
drinker,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  who  sits  long, 
aijd  drinks  deep ;  he  gives  and  receives  challen- 
ges, and  comes  off  conqueror ;  he  is  fond  of  a 
round  of  company,  and  is  the  last  to  break  it 
up :  One  shall  perceive  little  or  no  alteration  in 
him,  after  a  hard  service,  no  want  of  reason  or 
memory,  no  faultering  in  his  voice,  no  doubt- 
ful or  uncertain  steps  ;  he  seems  comparatively 
cool  and  unconcerned,  is  scarce  warm  or  elevat- 
ed, and  yet,  considering  thequantity  consum- 
ed, and  the  time  lost  at  it,  such  a  t.ne  deserves 
not  to  be  called  a  temperate  person,  as  he  is 
immoderate  in  the  use  of  those  good  things, 
which  God  intended  only  for  refreshments ;  and 
though  he  be  so  fortunate,  through  the  advan- 
tage of  a  strong  head,  not  to  appear  a  drunkard, 
yet  he  will  scarce  escape  censure  and  reflection, 
nor  the  woe  denounced  by  the  prophet  upon 
such  as  "  are  mighty  to  drink,  and  mtn  of 
strength,  to  mingle  strong  drink,"  Is.  v.  11, 
22. 

Ver.  26.  The  furnace  proveth  the  edge  hi)  dip^ 
ping,  so  doth  wiue  the  hearts  of  the  proud  bif 
drunketmras.']  According  to  Jansenius,  the  sense 
is,  that  as  the  plate  is  proved  by  dipping,  and 
contracts  more  toughness  thereby,  so  the  hearts, 
of  men,  by  being  drenched  in  liquor,  "  fiunt  ad 
nocendum  promptiora,"  become  more  quarrel- 
some, and  inclined  to  mischief.    But  the  mean- 
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ing,  I  conceive,  rather  is.  As  the  fire  proves  the 
tefliper  of  the  blade,  and  thesn:iith  easily  distin- 
guishes, upon  trial,  the  goodness  of  the  steel,  so 
does  wine,  immoderately  taken,  lay  open  men's 
hearts,  and  disco\  er  their  temper  and  humour 
without  disguise.  The  common  reading  of  the 
Gr.  in  almost  all  the  copies  is,  xa^jcoc  loKi/xdlm  rs- 

uaux  ir    lixipi;,    vtuc    tiro(  x-Xflia;   ir  y-^X^  ■uai^n^avar, 

but  the  true  reading  seems  to  be,  x.xftiro(  Scx<j«a'C« 

Touufix   if   /3af);,   araf    cTvo(  k.oi}Iix(  ■j-uTijnfia.ruy  iv  f/.i(i>i, 

for  (besides  that  Clem.  Alex,  quoting  this  pas- 
sage, omits  the  words  ir  /^a'x^)  quarrelling,  that 
certain  attendant  upon  drinking,  is  mentioned 
ver.  29.  and  so  is  needless  here.  The  Vulg. 
seems  to  have  followed  a  copy  that  read  in  this 
manner,  "  Vinum  corda  superborum  arguet  in 
ebrieute  potatum,"  which  Junius  and  our  tran- 
slators follow,  and  thus  Calmet  takes  it,  "  Le 
Foro-eron  distingue  aisement  une  bonne  arme, 
&  unbon  trenchant  par  le  feu,  et  par  le  trempe  ; 
ainsi  le  vin  decouvre  le  cceur  des  superbes  dans 
I'y  vresse."  The  old  adage  says,  "In  vino  Veritas ;" 
but  experience  shews  that  men  at  that  time  do 
not  always  speak  the  truth,  but  often  exceed  it ; 
their  conceit  of  themselves  is  much  raised,  and 
they  are  apt  then,  through  self-sufficiency,  to 
boast  of  imaginary  accomplishments,  and  to  de- 
liver themselves,  not  only  with  freedom  and 
boldness,  but  often  with  rudeness  and  insolence  ; 
and  therefore  the  author,  not  without  good  rea- 
son, inserted  xaf^/ac  ■j'sn^n^dyuf.  Oi  all  the  poets, 
Theoginus  comes  nearest  this  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  uses  the  very  same  simile  to  shew,  that 
wine  discovers  the  thoughts  even  of  the  most 
cautious  and  wise,  rru^.  499. 

Ver.  29.  IVine,  drunken  with  excess,  ni(tketh 
bitterness  of  the  wind,  xcith  brawling  and  (juurrel- 
iing,  &-C.]  See  Prov.  xx.  i.  xxiii.  29.  Hor.  Carni. 

L.  i.  18.       And  thus  Phiio,   iltir   y-irjct  x/  T»t  iTTOiTro- 

%v»l*im  isrowoma,  x.  t.  a.  "  Videmus  istos  qui 
quotidie  descendant  in  certauicn  temulentiaj, 
&  hoc  agunt  solum  ut  vini  plurimum  in  ven- 
trem  ingerant,  symbolas  conferre  tanquam  in 
aliqnid  utile,  mulctari  tandem  rebus  omnibus, 
opibus,  corpore,  aiiiina.  Hsec  enim  coiifer- 
entea,  8e  rem  familiarem  minuunt,  &  corporis 
▼ires  per  delicatum  victum  frangnnt,  atque 
molliunt,  &  animas,  hil>erni  torrentis  in  mo- 
rem,  immodicis  epulis  inundatas,  demergnnt 
in  barathrum."  Uxfi  /j.i&n<.  St  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves very  justly,  iliat  men  are  afraid  of  na- 
tural death,  and  yet  they  ought  to  fear  lliat 
less  than  a  death  which  h^pcns  to  thcni  by 
intemperance  :  The  former  strikes  by  an  nie- 
vitable  necessity,  the  latter. is  hastened  by  a 


voluntary  corruption  ;  the  one  is  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God,  the  other  through  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil  ;  the  former  is  a  sejiaration  of 
soul  and  body,  the  latter  a  shameful  destruction 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other  ;  by  the  former, 
tiie  soul  being  disengaged  from  the  body,  be- 
comes more  free,  and,  if  righteous,  a})proach- 
es  to  the  likeness  of  angels ;  in  the  latter,  the 
soul  is  wholly  immersed,  sunk,  and  lost  in  the 
irregularities  and  disorder  of  the  body  ;  its  rea-i 
son  is  clouded,  its  will  enslaved,  and  the  soul 
abandons  itself  to  anger,  pride,  lust,  and  o- 
ther  criminal  passions.  See  Horn.  xxix.  in 
Gen.  ch. ix. 

A'^er.  31.  Rebuke  not  thi/  neighbour  at  the  toine, 
and  despise  hun  not  in  his  mirth ;  give  him  no  des" 
piteful  xpords,  and  press  not  upon  him  zdth  urg- 
ing him  (to  drink. J'^  The  observation  is  the 
same  with  that  of  Solomon,  that  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things,  which  reason  can  best  discover, 
and  discretion  knows  how  to  use  and  ajjply  ; 
for  example,  it  is  impertinent  to  propose  ijusi- 
ness  and  matters  of  consequence,  at  a  time 
when  people  are  met  for  pure  refreshment,  and 
relaxation  ;  it  is  also  improper  to  dispute  with,  . 
or  attempt  to  rebuke  persons  in  drink,  when 
they  are  least  able  and  disposed  to  attend  to 
any  argument  or  remonstrance.  Advice  then 
is  not  only  useless,  but  it  is  often  dangerous  to 
give  it  ;  and  much  more  it  is  so  to  oppose  or 
contradict  one  in  that  condition,  especially  a 
passionnte,  proud,  or  powerful  person.  The 
fateofClitns  and  Caliisthenes,  the  favourites 
of  Alexander,  who  put  them  to  death  for  con- 
tradicting him  in  his  cups,  should  in  prudtnce  • 
discourage  such  an  attempt.  And  if  bare  op- 
position will  give  offence,  much  more  will  op- 
probrious words,  and  ill-timed  reflections  uj)on 
a  man's  disorderly  and  loose  way  of  living  be 
sure  to  irritate  him.  The  last  particular  is, 
"  press  not  upon  him  with  urging  him  to 
drink,"  i.  e.  Take  not  the  advantage  of  the 
copdition  yon  find  him  in,  to  urge  him  to  drink 
more,  much  less  force  it  upon  him  ;  think  it 
not  any  addition  to  thy  honour,  wisdom,  or 
goodness  to  impose  upoa  One  who  cannot  help  ■ 
or  judge  for  himself",  or  to  have  contrived  and 
completed  his  downfall.  Thereby  thou  makest - 
thyself  a  partaker  of  his  sin,  and  art  answerable 
for  all  evil  consequences  that  may  happen.  The 
Vulg.  renders,  "  Ne  premas  ilium  in  rcpeten- 
do,"  I.  e.  Entice  him  not  to  drink  by  any  art- 
ful means,  as  by  proposing,  says  Calmet,  some 
favourite  healths  to  him,  wl)ich  you  know  lie 
cannot  withstand,  and  thereby  eagaging  hihw 
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to  pledge  you  ;  which,  though  a  common,  is    L.  i.  Athen.  Deipnos.     Tlie  master,   who  had 

an  insidious  way  of  gaining  an  advantage  over    tlie  care  and  conduct  of  the  whole,  acquainted 

anollier,  and    cheating  him  under  the  niaslc  of   each  ])cr-von  when  it  was  a  pro[HT  time  tore-. 

liiendship.     It  was  a  commendable  decree.at    lire,  and    thereby  prevented  anj*   quarrels  or 

^hasuerus's  royal  feast,  and   worthy  to  be  in-    disturbance.     The  wise  man,  in  the  latter  part 

troduced  into  all  company,  that  none  should    of  the  verse,  advises  the  ruler  himself,  not  to 

be  compelled  to  drink,  but  every  man  should    be  exalted  upon  the  honour  done  him  ;   but  to 

do  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  Esth.  i.  8.    study  rather  to  content,  and  please  his  guests, 

and  to  prevent  disorders  of  this  kind,  was  part    than  to  feast  and  regale  himself,  and  to  consider 

of  the  business  of  the  Architriclinus,  who  is    himself  rather  as  their  steward   for  the  time, 

mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,    than  as   their  superior.      Plutarch   gives  the 

r  H   A   P      VVVrr  same  advice  upon  the  like  occasion,  nor  is  it 

^^  ti  A  if.     AAAll.  very  difterent  from  that  of  our  Saviour,  i^fi'-^t-rt/ 

jF  thou  he  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  lift  not    ^f^'i*,  ytv'vr^a  «c  •  nuTi^ci;,  j  «  ^■yijuitcf  uf  o  lixKoror. 

thi/sei/' tfp.2     The  literal  rendering  of  the    Luke  xxii.  26. 
Greek  is.  Have  they  made  thee  a  ruler  or  mas-        Ver.  2.  And  :c hen  thou  hast  done  all  thy  office, 
ter  ?  And  thus  the  Vulg.    "  Rectorem  te  po-    take  th if  place,  that  thou  maijest  be  mern/ with 
suerunt  ?  noli  extoUi."  The  wise  man  seems  to    tliein,  and  receive  a  crown  for  tkij  xoell  ordering 
continue  here  the  subject  of  feasts  and  enter-    of  the  feast. "^  'ira-iCf^ard^t  li  aun;,  x,  fCnoT^/sK  yd' 
tainments,  and  alludes  to  a  very  ancient  cus-    fir,  K%€ri(  ^ifoiysr.  Literally  the  rendering  is,  that 
torn  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  as  it    you  may  rejoice  on  their  account,  "  ut  laeteris 
should  seem,  among  the   Persians  also,  from    propter  ipsos."  Vulg.  when  you  see  them  pleas- 
Ahasuerus's  banquet.  Est.  i.  which,  was  to  ap-    ed  with  what  you  have  done  and  provided,  and 
point  a  tuler  of  the  feast,  e  nvfiTrotnifx^c,  Rex    may  receive  a  garland  or  crown  by  way  of  orna- 
vini,  as  Horace,  or  Dominus  convivii,  as  Varro    ment.    Not  only  the  guests  were  crowned  with 
calls  him,  who  should   have  the  care  of  every    flowers,  Wisd.  ch.  ii.  but  the  master  of  the 
thing   and  person,    and  prescribe   what   each    feast  likewise,  and  sometimes  he  was  created  by 
should  drink.    The  author  of  this  book,  though    this  ceremony  only,  which  Plautus  intimates, 
he  wrote  in  Egypt,  speaks  here  according  to    "  Do  hanc  tibi   florentem  florenti,  tu  sic  eris 
the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  which  ruled  over  it    Dictatrix   nobis."   (n   Pers.     The  Greek  does 
at  that  time.     The  king,  ruler,  or  master  of   not  necessarily  confine  this  to  feasting,  though 
these  feasts,  for  by  all  these  names  he  is  called,    the  Vulg.  and   our  translation  does,     ft  is  ap- 
was  appointed  either  by  casting  lots,  to  which    plicable  to  any   persons  in  a  public  post,  who 
Horace  refers,  "  nee  regna  vini  sortierre  talis,"    have  the  care  of  others  committed  to  them,  and 
or  by  the  choice  of  those  who  were  met  at  the    have  discharged  their  trust  with  sufficiency  and 
entertainment  together.    This  is  not  to  be  un-    credit.     Hossuet,  and  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  ap- 
detstood  of  such  feasts,  where  company  came    ply  this  and  the  former  verse  to  the  rulers  and 
together  by  a  set  invitation,  but  of  such,  where    governors  of  the  church  ;  the  latter  have  this 
each  person  contributed  his  si/mdolum,  or  share    tine  reflection,  no  man  must  intrude  himself 
towards  the  common  expence,  and  had  a  vote    into  the  pastoral  office,  without  being  regular- 
to  appoint  the  architriclinus  or  president.     The    ly  chosen,  and  lawfully  appointed  thereto  ;  nor 
grave  Cato  seems  pleased  with  their  rules,  or    must  he  be  puffed  up  on  account  of  the  charge 
leges  coniivales,  and  expresses  his  satisfaction    he  is  entrusted   with,    but    be  humble,    even 
at  the  appointment  of  such  an  overseer.    "Me    among  those  that  are  under  his  care,  and  live 
vero  &  magisteria  delectant  a  majoribus  insti-    with,  and  among  them,  as  one  of  them.     For 
tuta  ;  &  is  sermo,  qui  more  majorum  summo    a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  consider, 
adhibetur  magistro  in    poculis."    De    Senect.    not  the  dignity  which  distinguishes  him  above 
Orat.  V.  in  N'err.     At  these  feasts  every  thing    others,  but  his  own  condition,  as  a  man,  and 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum,  with-    as  a  sinner,  which  equals  him  to  others.     He 
out  any  irregularity  or  excess  ;  so  that  men  of  ought  to  consider,  that  he  is  appointed,  not  so 
letters,  philusopliers,  old  men,  as  well  as  the    much  to  rule  over  men,  a^-  over  vice  and  sin, 
younger  sort,  did  not  scruple  to  attend  them  :    and  to  place  his  joy  and  satisfaction,  not  in  the 
And  their  agreeable  conversation,  and  improv-    rank  which  raises  him  above  his  brethren,  hut 
ing  discourse  were  not  less  entertaining,  than  the    in  the  welfare  of  the  souls  comniitt<xl  to  him  ; 
iinubic  which  accompanied  them,  Plut.Sympos.    not  in  the  power,  slate,  or  pomp,  which  sur- 
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rounds  him,  but  in  acting  up  to  his  character, 
and  dischp.r^innf  the  whole  of  his  duty.  And 
havinc;  faithfully  dispensed  tlie  word  of  truth, 
and  f-d  iiis  flock  with  spiritual  food  at  the  holy 
tal)te,  he  will  hi  praised  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
founder  of  that  spiritual  repast^  and  by  all  the 
guests  iikewi>e  tiiat  partake  of  it,  bein^  at  pre- 
sent a  father  and  phvsician  to  such  as  under 
his  direction  and  charge,  as  thev  will  be  here- 
after in  the  presence  of  God,  and  at  his  coming 
both  his  glory  and  joy. 

Ver.  i.  Pour  not  ottt  zcords  zc/iere  there  is  a 
musician,  and  s.'>e:i'  not  firth  leis'lohi  out  of  time  ] 
"Otv  ttufcaf^tt,  /xri'tKx^yK  ^a^««'l'•  'Axj>ca/<a  signilies  a 
concert  or  sympiiony  of  music,  not  only  au.)ong 
the  Greeks,  but  even  among  the  Latins,  who 
borrowed  it  frors  them,  as  appears  by  its  use 
in  Cicero,  Macrobius,  and  other  writers.  The 
Vulgate  render"^,  "  Ubi  auditus  non  e,-.t,  nou 
cffundus  scrmonem,"  as  if  axfia^/c  had  been  the 
reading  ;  which  affords  a  good  sense,  like- 
wise, and  agrees  well  with  the  latter  clause,  viz. 
.  Do  not  lavish  your  discourse  before  persons  not 
disposed  to  hear,  or  to  attend  to  it ;  know  fir^t 
the  taste  of  the  company,  and  adapt  your  sub- 
ject accordingly.  But  that  ot  our  translators 
sccnis  preferable,  that  even  an  elder,  to  whom 
the  compliment  was  paid  to  speak  first,  and 
whose  observations  at  all  other  times  were  so 
welcome  and  valuable,  should  defer  his  ha- 
rangue, when  the  company  is  listening  to,  and 
intent  upon  music,  for  that  the  best  things, 
the  most  serious  and  important  reflections,  lose 
their  beauty  and  grace,  when  ill-timed  ;  should 
consider,  that  di«;course  and  music  have  both 
their  times,  and  often  make  part  of  the  same  en- 
tertainment ;  that  as  music  itself  would  be  un- 
grateful and  unseasonable  in  the  midst  of  the 
former,  so  neither  should  the  pleasure  and  Iiar- 
mony  of  the  latter  be  disturbed  and  interrupted 
by  any  morose  cynic,  or  conceited  philoso- 
pher, who  should  officiously  siaud  up,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  heard,  when  the  ears  of  the  company 
are  otherwise  engaged. 

Ver.  5,  A  concert  of  music  in  a  banquet  of 
vrine,  is  as  a  signet  of  carbuncle  set  in  gold.  ]  By 
a  banquet  of  wine  is  n>eant  a  festival  day,  a 
day  of  rejoicing  and  indulgence  ;  for  on  com- 
mon days,  and  at  tl>eir  ordinary  meals,  they 
drank  no  wine.  That  the  ancients  had  a  great 
regard  for  music,  and.  used  it  at  tiieir  feasts. 
see  Qnintil.  L.  i.  Hor.  L.  iii.  II.  where  iie 
says,  "  Divitum  mensis  &  arnica  templis,  tes- 
tudo."  It  is  certain,  that,  after  the  entertain- 
ment, a  harp  was  brought,  in  to,  and  presented 


to  each  of* the  company,  who  played  on  it  in 
their  turns.  Thus  Tully,  "  Ille  mos  fuit,  ul  in 
conviviis  post  coenam  circumferretur  Lyra, 
quam  ex  ordine  pulsarent  convivae."  Tuscul, 
Qnaest.  L.  i.  At  first  the  company  sang  to- 
gether a  hymn,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Pint. 
Sympos.  L.  1.  afterwards  the  guests  repeated, 
and  sang  verses  in  honour  of  famous  men,  he- 
roes, and  benpfactors.  See  chap.  xliv.  "  Carmi- 
na  in  epulis  a  singulis  convivis  esse  cantata  de 
clarorum  virorum  laudibus,  in  Originibus  scrip- 
turn  rclrquit  Cato."  Cic,  in  Brut.  According 
to  Varro,  some  modest  and  ingenious  youtha^ 
were  appointed  to  chant  the  praises  of  their  an- 
cestors to  music.  This  was  the  practice  among 
the  heathens.  As  to  the  Jews,  they  at  their 
great  feasts  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  the  Lord, 
Matt.  xxvi.  30.  and  they  began  and  ended  them 
with  these,  as  is  evident  from  the  practice  of 
our  Saviour,  who  sang  a  hymn  with  his  apos- 
tles after  his  last  supper.  Philo,  describing  the. 
customs  of  the  Thcrapeuta*  on  their  festival 
days,  and  particularly  on  the  seventh  day  of  thti 
week,  when  they  always  met  together,  says, 
that  before  they  sat  down  to  table  to  their  re- 
past, they  lifted  up  their  hands,  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
what  was  before  them  ;  (see  ver.  13.)  and  af- 
terwards they  sat  down  in  order.  The  elders, 
as  it  became  them,  had  the  chief  of  the  dis- 
course, and  resolved  such  doubts  and  questior^s, 
as  were  proposed  to  them,  with  great  gravity 
and  discretion  ;  alter  the  repast  they  all  rose 
up,  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  cere- 
mony, began  a  hymn,  either  a  new  one  of  his 
own  making,  or  one  composed  by  some  pro- 
phet, or  bard,  in  honour  of  God.  For  there 
were  a  number  of  such  ancient  hymns,  wliich 
were  sung  with  music  before  the  altar,  some  as 
they  stood  without  motion,  and  others  as  they 
modestly  danced,  with  a  different  pitch  and. 
modulation  of  voice.  As  soon  as  the  president 
began  to  sing,  and  had  set  the  tune,  all  the  rest 
followed  in  a  lower  voice.  At  the  conclusion, 
they  all  united,  and  sang  together  with  a  laud 
voice,  men  and  women,  without  distinction, 
forming  a  melodious  harmony,  by  the  mixture 
of  deep  and  shrill  notes.  Such  was  the  order 
observed  by  the  Therapeuta*  at  their  public  re- 
pasts, nor  did  they  scruple  the  use  of  music, 
upon  such  occasions,  composed  of  instruments 
and  voices,  though  they  were  reckoned  persons 
of  the  most  strictness,  seriousness,  and  wisdom 
among  the  Jews.  De  Vit.  Contempl.  see  chap, 
xl.  20.  xlix.  2.  Is.   v.  11,  12.  Amos  vi.  d,.<>. 
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where,  though  the  ill  uses,  only  made  by  the 
wicked  Israelites  of  their  music  in  their  ban- 
quets of  wine,  are  mentioned  by  these  prophets, 
yet  arc  they  nevertheless  good  proofs,  how 
much  it  was  in  vogue  among  them. 

Ver.  7-  Speak^young  man,  if  there  be  need  of 
thee,  and  yet,  scarcely,  when  thou  art  twice  ask- 
ed.'] Tliere  are  several  senses  of  this  verse,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  pointed  1.  Axkh^ov,  nan'ixKi,  h 
Xfn^im,  fidhK.  And  so  the  Vulg.  Loquere,  "  a- 
dolescens,  in  causa  tua  vix."    8.  AaKmor,  nurl^nct, 

it  X^iix  (TV,  fA.ihi<;  %k,  id>  iirifujniiic-  3.  A«.\>iair,  nxri- 
a-Ki,  ir  Xf^T-  **>  /"»>-'f,  S'f  t*''  JTifaJ'jfe.  Which  is 
followed  in  our  version.     4.  Ax\n<ror,  narUxi,  it 

Xf^?-   I"',    fi'oM(.    S/'c    'f*y    i-^i^ctlniric,   KtipxKaiatoy    KoyoY. 

which  takes  in  the  first  words  of  the  next  sen- 
tence, *'  Si  bis  interrogatus  fueris,  habeat  ca- 
put responsum  tuum,"  but  renders  it  very  in- 
accurately, which  means  only  speaking  suc- 
cinctly and  briefly.  The  whole  of  the  advice 
here  given  to  young  men,  necessary  to  suppress 
their  known  and  great  forwardness,  \s,  when  in 
company  with  persons  of  age,  merit,  and  distinc- 
tion, to  speak  little,  and  only  when  they  are 
asked  or  pressed  to  itj  and  then  to  Comprize 
much  in  a  little.  For  as  silence  makes  none, 
so  little  talk  makes  the  fewer  slips.  I  shall 
hence  take  occasion  to  correct  the  rendering  in 
Psal.  Ixii.  II.  where  our  version  is,  "  God  spake 
once  and  twice,  I  have  also  heard  the  same  : 
That  power  belongeth  unto  God."  The  Geneva 
Bible  has,  "  God  spake ;  once  or  twice  I  have 
heard  it ;"  nor  is  Coverdale's  more  correct.  The 
true  rendering  is,  God  spake  once,  vii.  at  the 
delivery  of  the  law,  and  I  have  learnt  two 
things  from  thence,  viz.  His  omnipotence  and 
mercy,  that  power  belongeth  unto  God,  and 
that  he  is  also  merciful.  And  thus  the  Vulgate, 
"  Semel  locutus  est  Deus,  et  duo  haec  audivi, 
•quia  potestas  Dei  est,  et  tibi,  Domine,  miseri- 
cordia  ;"  which  Jansenius  has  well  paraphrased, 
"  Duo  ab  eo  audivi,  nempe  quod  solius  Dei  sit 
potentia,  quae  possit  omnia  quee  vult ;  et  quod 
tibi,  Domine,  sit  summa  dementia,  qua,  quae 
potes,  etiam  vehs."     And  thus  the  h,  ttrrai,  i\i- 

\))crec  «  &i»c,  %vo   ttivrx  nxvva,    in  to   xfoirK  7  a  3-tX,  X/ 

n,  Kufii,  T»  txeof.  K.  T.  K.  And  so  the  Targum, 
"  Legem  unam  locutus  est,  &•  haec  duo  audivi, 
Deo  inesse  robur,  et  misericordiam." 

Ver.  9.  If  thou  be  among  great  men>,  make  not 
thiself  equal  leith  them;  and  when  ancient  men  are 
in  place,  use  not  many  words.']  Have  a  deference 
to  great  men,  and  a  reverence  for  ancient  ones, 
if  thou  comest  where  they  are  ;  the  quality  of 
•the  former  demands  the  one,  and  the  wisdom 


of  the  latter,  the  other  ;  think  yourself  happy  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  learning 
from  them  some  moral  or  religious  truths.  The 
Son  of  God  himself  seems  to  have  followed  the 
advice  in  the  latter  clause,  when,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  he  chose  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors ;  it  is  not  said  of  him,  that  he  attempted 
to  teach  or  instruct  them,  as  he  might,  being 
the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  but,  as  he  had  rather 
appear  a  pattern  to  others,  in  what  he  then  did, 
that  he  heard  and  hstened  to  them,  and  asked 
them  questions,  as  if  he  himself  would  learn  of 
them.  The  Vat.  Drusius,  and  Hseschelius  fol- 
low a  different  reading  of  this  clause,  viz.  5  tH^w 
Kiyetlof,  i^n  tcroKha.  a.loKt(rxei,  i.  c.  When  another  is 
speaking,  be  not  thou  talkative ;  which  too  is 
a  good  piece  of  advice,  and  necessary  to  be  in- 
culcated, especially  to  young  persons,  who  are 
not  the  best  judges  of  decorum  ;  but  the  Vulg* 
Orient,  and  Tigurin  versions  follow  the  reading, 
and  sense  of  our  translators.  See  note  on  ch. 
vii.  14.  where  there  is  the  like  advice. 

Ver.  10.  Before  the  thunder  goeth  lightnings 
and  before  a  shamefaced  man  shall  go  favour. 'X 
KatlaffTTtvlii  aVfa^rii,  i.  e.  lightning  hasteneth  or 
fleeth  before  the  thunder,  and  so  Junius,  "  Ante 
tonitru  celer  praeit  fulgur."  Our  version  does 
not  reach  the  force  of  the  Greek.  The  sense  is, 
as  lightning  is  seen  some  time  before  the  thunder 
is  heard,  so  modesty  in  a  person  before  he  be- 
gins to  speak  recommends  him  the  more  to  the 
favour  and  good  opinion  of  others.  When  the 
speaker  appears  in  some  sort  of  confusion  at 
first  setting  out,  it  shews  a  diffidence  of  himself, 
and  a  regard  for  the  audience,  which  generally 
engages  them  iti  his  favour,  and  will  help  to 
excuse  some  accidental  faults  ;  but  when  a  con^ 
fident  person  begins  to  open,  who  seems  by  his 
air  and  looks  to  demand  attention,  and  to  be  se- 
cure of  applause,  his  conceit  raises  a  prejudice 
against  him,- and  takes  off  from  his  merit,  if  real. 
The  like  is  true  of  carriage,  a  modest,  decent, 
and  respectful  behaviour  before  persons  of' gra- 
vity and  figure,  recommends  young  persons 
greatly  to  their  esteem  and  notice,  it  preposses- 
ses them  in  their  interest,  and  is  often  more  suc- 
cessful, than  a  forward  intrusion,  or  clamorous 
importunity. 

Ver.  II.  Rise  up  betimes,  and  be  not  the  last, 
but  get  thee  home  without  delay.  Ver.  12.  There 
take  thy  pastime,  and  do  what  thou  wilt,  but  sin 
not  by  proud  speech.]  ir  u^a  i^iyeifv  would  be  better 
rendered,  rise  up  in  good  time  before  the  rest  of 
the  company,  or  before  you  have  drank  too 
much,  for  sobriety  and  temperance  are  as  great 
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recommendations  of  youth,  as  modfesty  ;  and 
when  you  return  home,  use  some  diversion  or 
moderate  exercise  for  health  sake,  and  to  digest 
a  full  meal,  and  be  not  disputatious,  or  quarrel- 
some, angry,  or  touchy  with  thy  family,  or  any 
about  thee,  through  conceit  of  thyself,  raised 
and  occasioned  by  the  fumes  of  wine.  As 
reserve  before  superiors  at  table,  and  elsewhere, 
is  always  becoming,  so  the  wise  man  advises  at 
certain  seasons,  and  especially  after  an  entertain- 
ment, some  innocent  amusement,  by  way  of 
Ileal th  and  relaxation.  Young  minds  are  neither 
to  be  discouraged  by  too  much  application,  nor 
made  effeminate  by  indolence,  or  a  constant 
.succession  of  pleasures. 

Ver.  13.  And  for  these  things  bless  him  that 
made  thee,    and  replenished  thee  with  his  good 
things-l  After  the  entertainment  is  over,  fail  not 
to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  blfessings  there 
received.     The  custom  of  praying  to  God  at 
rising  from  table,    or    in  other  words,  saying 
grace,  is  a  dictate  of  natural  religion,  and  prac- 
tised by  all  civilized  people,   not   only  among 
Jews  and  Christians,  but  even  among  the  heath- 
ens.   St  Paul  mentions  it,  i  Tim.  iii.  4,  5.  when 
he  says,  "  God  hath  created  meats  to  be  receiv- 
ed with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe,  and 
know  the  truth :  for  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  notliing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  re- 
ceived with  thanksgiving,  for  it  is  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayer."     It  raay  also  be 
inferred  from  Deut.  viii.  10.     Philo  mentions  it 
as  a  custom  among  the  Therapeutfe.  De  vit. 
Contempl.  and  it  is  certain  it  was  practised  by 
the  .lews  ;  for  in  some  of  their  writings  the  fol- 
lowing form  is  preserved ;    the  master  of  the 
house,  or  some  principal  person  among  theguests, 
holding  a  cup  filled  with  wine,  says,  "  Gratias 
agamus  Deo  nostro,  quia  edimus  de  suo ;"  to 
which  the  guests  replied,  "  Sit  laudatus  Deus 
noster,  de  cujus  bonis  comedimus,  cujusque  be- 
nignilate  vivimus."     After  which   they  joined 
in  repealing,    Psal.  xxxiv.  9,  10.  "  O  fear  the 
Lord  ye  that  are  his  saints,  for  they  that  fear  him 
lack  nothing :    the    lions  do  lack,    and  suffer 
hunger,  but  they  who  seek  the  Lord  shall  want 
no  manner  of  thing  that  is  good,'*     A  nd  when 
the  person  that   began  the    thanksgiving  has 
added,  "  Benedictus  sis  tu,  Domine  Deu,  noster, 
Rex  mundi,   qui  creas  fructum  vitis,"   he  ju't 
tastes  the  cup,  and  distributes  it  to  all  the  guests 
to  drink  of  it ;  which  custom  seems  followed  by 
our  i^aviour  at  his  last  supper,  Luke  xxii.  17. 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  a  hymn  was  sung  by 


him  and  his  apostles^  supposed  by  the  Ifearned  to 
be,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  Psal.  cxiii.  to 
the  end  of  Psal.  cxviii.  St  Chrysostom  make? 
the  following  useful  reflection  upon  Hannah,  the 
mother  of  Samuel,  returning  thanks  after  eating : 
"  Hoc  igitur  a  fcemina  lucri  consecuti-  sumus, 
ut  sciamus  &  post  convivium  orare.  Q,uisquis 
enini'  ad  hoc  praeparatus  fuerit,  nunquam  in 
ebrietatem  incidet,  nunquam  edacitate  disten- 
detur  :  sed  quoniam  expectationera  precationis 
habet,  frseno  imposito  animo,  conveniente  men- 
sura  attinget  ex  omnibus  quje  fuerint  apposita, 
multaque  benedictione  turn  animam  tum  corpus 
implebit.  Siquidem  convivium  quod  a  preca- 
tione  coeptum  in  precationem  desiuit,  nunquam 
deficiet,  sed  quovis  fonte  uberius,  nobis  omnia 
afferet  bona — proinde  oportet  tum  in  initio,  tum 
in  fine  convivii  gratias  agere  Deo,  ob  banc 
prascipue  causam,  quod  baud  facile  prolabemur 
in  ebrietatem,  si  nos  ipsos  in  venerandam  ;ideo 
consuetudinem  constituerimus.  Quin  si  quando 
surrexeris  crapula  potuque  gravatus,  ne  sic 
quidem  abjicias  consuetudinem."  It  was  also 
in  use  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church,  as 
appears  from  the  former's  Horologium,  and  from- 
the  Roman  breviary. 

Ver.    14.  He  that  feareth  the  Lofd  mil  re- 
ceive his  discipline,  and  thetf  that  seek  kini  earl^> 
shall  ptid  faxQi!r.\    ix^E^i^a;    cra/Selac.    "  Accipiet 
doetrinam  ejus."  Vulg.  shall  receive  instruction 
from  him,  or  wisdom  as  hi&  gift,  ch.  vi.  36,  37. 
And  thus  Calmet,  "  Recevra  de  lui  instruction  ;"■ 
o<  oj^Sf/^crttf  are  such  as  are  early  at  their  piayers. 
Grot.  "  Qui  mane  surgunt  ad  orandum  Deum," 
these  shall  obtain  his  favour,  or  be  blessed  by 
him,  "  Seront  benis  de  lui,"  as  Calmet  render^.; 
and  so  the  Geneva  version,  "  They  that  rise 
early  to  seek  him  shall  find  favour."     The  au- 
thor expresses  himself  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, ch.  xxxix.  I,  5,  6-   "  He  that  giveth  his 
mind   to  the  law  of  the  most  High,  and  is  oc- 
cupied in  the  meditation  thereof ...  will  give 
his  heart,  ojiOf/Va;  mtiit:  K^jj/ck,  "  Ad  vigilandum' 
diluculo    ad    Dominum,"   Vulg.     "  And   will 
pray  before  the  most  High,  and  make  suppUear 
tion  for  his  sins,  and  he  shall  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  understanding."     The  moral  of  tha  Is- 
raelites being  obliged  to  gather  the  manna  be- 
fore the  sun  rising,  was,  according  to  the  ex- 
cellent author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  that  we 
should  be  hence  instructed,  to  prevent  the  sun  . 
in  giving  God  thanks,   and  at  the  day  sprinpf 
pray  unto  him,  ch.  xvi.  28.  to  bless  God  early 
each  morning,  as  for  his  other  benefits,  so  par- 
3G- 
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ticularly  for  the  safety  of  the  night  past,  and  "  Judicium  sibi  conveniens,"  that   the  sinner, 

the  sweet  refreshment  of  beloved  sleep.     See  instead    of  coming  near  those  who  will  reprove 

Note  in  loc.  him,   and  set  before  him   the  things  which  he 

Ver.  i6.   Th^ii  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  has   done,  seeks   out  such  as  agree  with  him  in 

judgment,    and  shall  kindle  justice  as  a  liiftit.^  opinion,   who  are  of  his  mind,  and  for  his  pur- 


Syr.  "  Reverentes  Dominum  sapient  in  judiciis 
ejus."  They  shall  not  only  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  ver.  15.  but  shall  do 
what  is  right,  and  their  good  dfjeds  shall  be  as 
a  burning  light,  shall  shine  far  and  near,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  They  shall  bring 
forth  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  judgment 


pose,  and  will  flatter  and  encourage  him  in  his 
wickedness.  A  sinner,  says  St  Austin,  hates  the 
truth  because  it  condemns  him  ;  he  flies  from 
true  physicians,  and  useful  remedies,  because 
he  loves  his  disease,  and  will  not  be  cured  ;  he 
is  fond  to  be  deceived,  and  there  are  enough  to 
do  it.     He  cares  not  to  be  told  that  his  soul  is 


as  the  noon- day."  Psal.  xxxvii.  6.     According  dangerously  sick  and   wounded,  and  he  finds 

to  Calmet,  the  sense  is,  they  shall  be  enlighten-  persons  who  assure  him  that  it  is  quite  well  and 

ed  by   God,  and  shall  receive  from  him  ju>tice  safe,  though  these  are  like  guides,  who  lead  a 

and  judgment,  which   shall  shine  like  a  glory  man  to  a  precipice 


round  them.  According  to  that  of  Solomon, 
which  this  writer  probably  alludes  to,  "  The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 
shinelh  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  ; 
but  the  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness,  they 
know  not  at  what  they  stumble."  Prov.  iv.  18, 
19. 

Ver.  17.  A  sinful  man  will  not  be  reproved, 
but  findeih  an  excuse  according  to  his  icill.'\  i.  e. 
They  hate  to  be  reformed,  according  to  that 
description  of  the  ungodly,  Psal.  1.  17.  and  that 
of  our  Saviour,  "  Every  one  that  doth  evil, 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  hght, 
lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved."  John  iii.  20. 
But  the  sincere  and  well-disposed  person  will 
esteem  it  as  a  favour  done  him,  to  be  admonish- 
ed of  his  faults ;  thus  David  wishes,  according 
to  the  Old  Translation,  "  Let  the  righteous 
smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness;  and  let  him 
reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  which 
shall  not  break  my  head,"  Psal.  cxli.  5.  The 
wise  man  adds,  as  a  farther  instance  of  the  per- 


Ver.  19.  Du  nothing  without  advice,  and  zc hen 
thou  hast  once  done,  repent  not.]  There  is  no 
one  precept  which  this  wise  man  has  delivered 
so  often,  and  pressed  so  strongly,  as  that  a  man 
should  not  depend  upon  himself,  or  trust  to  his 
own  understanding  ;  but  consult  others  who 
are  able  to  advise  him,  and  give  him  their  o- 
pinion  and  assistance  :  that  none  but  a  proud 
and  self-opiniated  person,  or  one  that  is  a  stran- 
ger in  the  school  of  humility,  and  unacquainted 
with  that  virtue,  would  venture  to  act  other- 
wise, TO  ■aoimoLi  /^td'  iau'Ji  ayiu  fivM(,  as  it  is  express- 
ed ver.  18.  But  Grotius  thinks  that  sentence  an 
interpolation,  or  corruption,  arising  from  some  of 
the  like  words  in  this  verse.  The  advice  here 
given  is  like  that  of  Salust,  "  Priusquam  aliquid 
facias,  consulto;  ubi  consulueris,  mature  facto 
opus  est."  If  thou  actest  in  this  prudent  and 
cautious  manner,  repent  not,  i.  e.  thou  v\ilt  not 
repent,  like  that,  This  do  and  live,  i.  e.  thou 
shalt  live.  And  thus  the  Vulg.  "  Sine  consilio 
nihil   facias,  &   post  factum    non    poenitebis." 


verseness  of  the  wicked,  Kojd  to  ^^e^n^ot  i^iufiaKei  Grotius  says,  the  true  reading  is,  <^  ^tlot  to  ureiHrxi 

<siyy.^tf/Lx,  i.e.  he  will  find  some  pretext,  or  ex-  aViJj3»^,7f, /^47*^6>.«,  andif  you  do  any  thing  incon- 

cuse,  or  example,  to  authorise  and  justify  what  sideralely  and  rashly,  without  advice,  repent  of 

he  has  done,  or  some  explanation,  softening,  or  it,  or  you  will  have  cause  to  repent  of  it. 

evasion  of  the  law,  according  to  his  mind.     Or,  Ver.  20.  Go  not  /naicui/  icherein  thou  inayest  fall, 

as  Calmet  expounds   it,   the  sinner  is  so  wilful  and  stuiuble  not  among  the  slunes.     Ver.  21.   lie 

and   opinionated,   that   he   will  listen  to  no  in-  not  confident  m  a  plain  j<yo//.J   i.  e.  Be  not  rash, 

struction,  he  will  be  directed  by  none  but  him-  or  attempt  such  things  as  are    attended   with 

self,  "  Ejus  vitae  institutum  est  proprioe  volun-  danger,  lest  you  come  to  some  harm,  or  mis- 

tatis  consectatio."  Arab.     And  as  he  chose  to  chief;  as  those  are  most  likely  to  get  a  fall,  or 

pursue  death  in   the  ways  of  his  own  seeking,  accident,   who  chuse  to  walk  in   rugged  and 

like  the  hypocrite,  ver,  15.  he  shall  be  exposed  stony  ways  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  not 

and  brought  to  condign  punishment,  and  shall  over  confident  in  things  or  persons  which  seem 

receive  u-J-yx^i/xa.,  condemnation  ;  "  Trouvera  la  to  promise  most  security,  as  it  is  possible,  even 

condemnation,  comiiie  il  a  voulu."      Jiossuet  in  a  seemingly  level  and  smooth  way,  to  meet 

and  Junius  understand  by  cuyxfi/io.  xala  to  SiMf*«,  with  a  slip,  or  hurt,  or  some  unforeseen  mischief 
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from  persons  one  least  suspects ;  beware  and 
.guard  against  both  these  extremes  :  The  Greek 
is,  ttH  or/ftaj-.-f  fv  hla  aTfocxJT'j,  but  the  copy  which 
our  translators  follow  read,  dTrfoaKOTria.  Grotius 
dislikes  both  tl)tse,  and  proposes  a  third,  viz. 
«T-'S!rx<iT»,Tv,  "  Viae  non  bene,  exploratiij,"  i.  e. 
Trust  not  thyself  in  a  way  that  is  unknown  to 
thee,  or  that  thou  hast  not  tried,  nor  enquired 
after. 

Ver,  22.  And  beivare  of  thine  otvH  children.} 
This  is  a  consequence  of  the  former  verse,  as 
expounded  of  not  being  too  confident  in  things, 
or  persons,  which  seem  to  promise  most  security, 
for  even  amongst  the  nearest  relations  there 
may  be  unnatural  treachery,  and  a  man's  "  worst 
foes  may  be  those  of  his  own  household,"  as  the 
Vu!g.  here  inserts,  from  Matth.  x.  36.  Grotius 
understands  the  passage,  of  a  father  taking  a 
prudent  care  that  his  children  do  not  ru  n  him 
by  extravagance,  but  this  is  pardonable  where 
it  happens,  in  comparison  of  what  others  have 
done,  who,  though  obliged  by  the  ties  of  na- 
ture, and  those  of  duly  and  gratitude  to  please, 
honour,  and  preserve  their  paYents,  have,  not- 
withstanding, been  their  betrayers  ;  and,  through 
ambition,  or  some  resentment,  been  the  instru- 
ments of  their  deaths  :  As  Sennacherib  was 
slain  at  a  time,  and  by  those  he  least  suspected, 
even  by  his  own  sons,  when  he  was  worshipping 
in  the  house  of  his  false  god,  2  Kings  xix.  37. 
Very  remarkable  to  this  purpose  is  the  advice, 
Mic.  vii.  5,  6.  "  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend,  put 
not  confidence  in  a  guide,  keep  the  doors  of 
thy  mouth  from  her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom  ; 
for  the  son  dishonoureth  the  father,  the  daughter 
riseth  up  against  her  mother,  the  daughter-in- 
law  against  the  mother-in-law.  A  man's  ene- 
mies are  the  men  of  his  own  house."  And 
much  to  the  same  effect  is  that  of  Jerem.  ix.  4. 
"  Take  ye  heed  every  one  of  his  neighbour, 
and  trust  ye  not  in  any  brother,  for  every  bro- 
ther will  utterly  supplant,  and  every  neighbour 
will  walk  with  slanders."  See  Ecclus.  ch.  xxxiii. 
19.  The  wise  man's  advice  here  seems  very 
incoherent  and  abrupt,  without  being  connect- 
ed in  some  such  manner,  and  illustrated  by  the 
context. 

Ver.  '23.  In  every  good  work  trust  thy  own 
soul,  for  this  is  the  keeping  of  the  commandments. } 

if  ■eravTi  i^yy  a.yui(j  ^i^tut  tji  •fi'^M  ^x-  Orotius  says, 
the  true  reading  is,  »  tra/li  ifya  ®iJ  win-Jt  t^  ■f^X? 
fv,  i.  e.  in  every  action  trust  in  God  with  thy 
whole  heart  ;  he  that  thus  trusts  in  hitn,  will 
be  careful  to  keep  iiis  commandments.  A  very 
learned  writer  thinks  it  would  be  agreeable  to 


the  author's  meaning  to  translate  the  passage 
thus,  Believe  with  tiiy  soul,  for  this  is  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  ;  and  lias  tlip 
following  useful  reflection  ;  "  VV^hat  is  it  that 
"  the  wise  rnan  would  have  us  believe  with  the 
soul  ?  that  the  thing  is  good  which  we  intend 
to  work  ?  but  unless  it  be  such  in  itself  before 
it  be  intended  by  us,  it  will  sooner  make  out 
belief  bad,  than  become  any  ways  the  better 
by  our  believing  it  to  be  good.  For  to  trust 
our  own  soul,  or  to  believe  that  that  is  good» 
which  in  its  nature  is  either  bad,  or  not  good  in 
such  a  degree  as  we  imagine,  is  to  beHeve  an 
untruth  ;  and  even  to  do  that  which  in  Its  own 
nature  is  good,  with  doubt  or  scruple  tliat 
it  is  evil,  is  to  sin  against  our  conscience.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  any  casuistry  in  this  case, 
for  the  author  here  pre-supposes  the  works  he 
S))eaks  of  to  Ivj  good  in  themselves,  and  ac- 
knowledged for  such  by  all.  But  then  we  are 
to  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  do  that 
which  is  uncjuestionably  right  and  good,  and 
another  to  do  it  rightly  and  well  ;  for  it  is 
not  ev«ry  performance  of  what  is  good,  bnt 
the  performing  of  it  constantly  and  discreet- 
ly, as  knowing  it  to  be  good,  and  deliglit- 
ing  therefore  in  the  practice  of  it,  which  deno- 
minates a  man  to  be  good,  or  a  keeper  of  the 
commandments.  The  commandments,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  are  the  total  object,  or  com- 
plete rule  of  righteousness,  and  to  believe  with 
the  soul  does  not  here  mean  naked  faith,  or 
bare  assent,  but  such  a  complete  and  practical 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  to  incline  the 
faculties  of  our  souls  to  avoid  the  one,  and 
cluise  the  other.  And  this  is  explained  in  what 
follows  by  way  of  an  exegetical  repetition  in 
the  last  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  the  first  of 

tiie  next The  expression  here  is  not  much 

unlike  that  of  St  Paul,  Rom.  x.  10.  "  With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
St  John,  it  is  observable,  takes  the  belief  in 
Christ,  and  keeping  God's  commandments,  as 
terms  reciprocal,  or  actually  inferring  one  a- 
nother."  1  John  iv.  23,  '2+.  Jackson's  Works, 
Tom.  i.  p.  7^9,  See. 

CHAP.     XXXIII. 

nr'HERE  shall  no  evil  happen  to  him  tbatfear- 
eth  the  Lord,  hut  in  temptation  even  again  he 
will  deliver  him.']  Providence  takes  a  particular 
care  of  good  men  to  preserve  them  from  evil, 
especially  to  avert  the  harm  that  wicked  men 
intend  them  ;  or,  if  God  permits  them  to  fait 
into  some  misfortune  or  disgrace,  it  is  only  t»< 
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fjirove  their  tonSftvncy  and  fidelity,  And  to  re- 
tvarl  thcui  with  a  far  more  exceeding  weiglil 
df  gfnry.  St  Paul  says  the  satnei  Rom.  viii, 
S8.  "  We  know  that  all  things  woik  together 
for  fifcod  to  those  that  love  God."  See  Prov. 
«cii.  21.  Tob.  Xii.  7.  the  sentiments  of  the  Ro- 
man orator  are  veiy  fine  on  this  head,  and 
tnuch  to  be  admired,  "  Nunquam  viro  bono 
tpiictiiiam  maW  evenire  potest,  nee  vivo,  nee 
tttertiio,  necunqnamejiisresa  !>iisimmortaIibus 
iip;'Ugo'iitur."  *Badwe!l  points  the  Gn^ek  thus, 
^S  ^oG'Uf.iri)  fif  Kv7K)y  MX.  a.rrtt.i%iiti  ntiMr,  aKxa  ir  tretfcit- 
ftu,  i.  e.  To  evil  sh.il!  iiappen  to  one  that  fear- 
ed) ihc  Lord,  excfpt  in  temptation,  or  by  way 
of  piv^dt'and  trial,  Syr.  "  Nisi  per  modiim  ten- 
tation'H,"  but  at  lengrh,  after  having  proved 
their  faith  and  pntienccj  he  delivers  them  o;it 
of  their  troublos,  and  vliis  lie  will  do  often,  and 
as  they  stand  in  need  of  help,  for  so  ^  vrd\ir 
Bhonld  be  rendered.     In  one  edition  the  reading 

Is   «\\    ir  «eteaL<r^a   k   trdM  i^ttifetroii  <x.vrh,    I.  e.  he 

will   deliver  him  untler  his  trials  and  coivflicts, 
*'  in  tentatione  &  lucta  eripiet  ilium." 

Ver.  S.  A  wise  man  bateth  not  the  latv,  but 
he  that  is  an  hypocrite  therein,  is  as  a  ship  in  a 
j/orw.]  See  ch.  xxxii.  15.  The  good  man,  if 
afflictions  or  temptations  assault  him,  is  sted- 
fast  and  immoveable,  not  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
icar  an<l  uncertainty,  nor  halting  with  divided 
affections  betwixt  God  and  mammon,  his  hejut 
is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord.  He  is  like  the 
house  built  upon  a  rock,  against  which  the 
floods  and  tempests  beat  to  no  purpose.  Where- 
as the  hypocrite,  the <lissembler  with  God,  who 
serveth  him  not  rn  sincerity  and  truth,  or  the 
wicked  man,  as  Syr.  and  Arab,  render,  hath  no 
hope  nor  comfort,  is  under  perpetual  anxiety, 
and  Jn  danger  of  suffering  shipwreck  ;  for  want 
Off  an  anchor  in  his  soul,  sure  and  stedfast,  he  is 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind, 
and  tossed  {  nbthing  is  more  frequent  than  to 
eX|>rcss  an  uncertainty,  or  bad  state  of  mind, 
by  this  comparison.  In  ver.  5.  his  thoughts 
are  compared  to  a  rofhng  axle-tree,  i.  «.  they 
are  va'gae  and  unsettled,  pursuing  no  proper 
object.  Me  has  no  steady  principle  within  him 
to  act  by,  nor  any  fixed  rule  of  prudence,  jus- 
tice, and  truth  to  proceed  upon,  but  is  carried 
about  by  every  new  opinion  or  doctrine  that 
offers,  changing  his  own,  according  to  the  in- 
clinations and  sentiments  of  those  he  converses 
with.  St  James  describes  the  double-minded 
man  in  like  manner,  as  unstable  in  all  his  w:?ys. 
i.  8.  Some  copies  instead  of  «';  icxafJafy/S/^Affro)', 
tjavfi  «V  w  Hd^a/y/^/ «fjA?swr,  i.  e,  is  as  in  a  tempest, 


or  hurricane  of  wany  winds  and  waves.  And 
thus  .Junius,  *'  VersTtur  ut  in  procella  multo* 
Turn  floCtuivm." 

Ver.  3.  A  man  of  understanding  trusleth  in 
the  law,  and  the  law  is  Jaithful  imto  him  as  an 
oracle.']  I  conceive  it  would  be  better  rendered, 
as  the  oracle,  i.  e.  of  Urim  ;  for  all  oracles  were 
inot  to  be  depended  upon.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment v.'e  find,  that  when  people  had  occasion  and 
a  desire  to  know  the  mind  of  God  in  any  diffi- 
cult or  doubtful  case,  they  went  to  the  high- 
.priest,  who  asking  counsel  for  them  after  the 
judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord,  Num.  xxvii. 
=21.  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give  them  such 
answers,  as  clearly  discovered  his  will  in  the 
case  propouiKled,  which  were  therefore  called 
his  oracles.  It  is  with  relation  to  this  oracle 
that  the  Hebrews  called  the  sanctuary,  the  house 
of  counsel.  Some  corrupt  copies  read,  J?  jjxJTK^ct 
\ri\ty.  Others,  St)K«c,  or  Xmaiuy,  but  tfie  true  reading 
undoubtedly  is,  cJc  ifurn/ua  Ihw,  for  by  it  the  •• 
always  rendered  the  oracle  of  Urim.  The  mar- 
ginal reading  accordingly  is,  "  As  the  asking  of 
Urim,  i.  e.  to  consult  the  law,  which  is  a  com- 
plete rule,  extending  to  all  needful  cases,  is  as 
certain  a  direction,  as  consulting  the  judgment 
of  Urim,  end  the  promises  made  in  the  law  are 
as  much  to  be  depended  on,  as  that  infallible 
answer.  And  therefore  David  might  well  say, 
"  Thy  law  is  the  truth,"  Psal.  cxix.  142.  allud- 
ing probably  to  this  oracle,  which  was  also  cell- 
ed a-Ki^efx.  A  kte  learned  writer  has  an  inge- 
nious conjecture,  that  Thutmnim  was  a  copy  of 
the  moral  law  put  into  the  pectoral,  a  copy 
written  in  some  roll,  or  engraven  in  some  stone, 
(accordingly  the  royal  prophet  says,  "  the  law 
is  perfect."  Psal.  xix.  7.)  And  that  our  author 
here  opposes  the  law  to  the  oracle,  the  Thummim 
to  the  Urim,  saying  in  effect,  The  law  laid  up 
in  the  ark  is  as  certain  a  rule  to  go  by,  in  the 
moral  course  of  a  man's  life,  as  the  oracle  from 
abore  the  ark,  where  the  Urim  was  an  appen- 
dage of  God's  Shechinah,  was  a  direction  in 
extraordinary  cases,  Tenison  of  Idol.  p.  364. 
Scaliger  takes  in  both  these,  and  renders  this 
passage,  "  Tanquam  Urim  &•  Thummim."  De 
Emendat.  Temp.  p.  654. 

V  cr.  6.  A  ■atallion  horse  is  as  a  mocking  friend, 
i/te  neighed  under  everif  one  that  sitteth  upon 
•kim.']  \,  c.  He  seems  pleased  with  his  rider, 
whoever  he  be,  but  is  thin'king^n  his  own  gra- 
tification. He  neighs  noft  to  -entertain  him, 
but  to  express  his  own  satisfaction  and  wan- 
tonness. In  like  manner  the  false  friend,  who 
imposes  upon  all  those  who  put  any  coirfidence 
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in  him,  is  always  obliging  and  com])Iaisant  to 
feiich  as  entertain  liini,  or  advise  witli  him,  not 
out  of  respect  to  them,  or  to  do  them  anj'  real 
service,  but  the  better  to  serve  himself,  a;nd  to 
carry  on  his  own  selfish  views.  He  forms  his 
speech  and  answers,  according  to  the  humours 
and  disnoiitions  of"  those  who  consult  him, 
and  changes  them  again,  as  theirs  chance  to 
vary.  Like  the  parasite  in  Terence,  "  Ncgat 
quis,  nfigo;  ainnl,  aio."  Cahnet  understands 
by  a  mocking  friend,  one  "  Qui  captat  risus 
hominum,  formamquc  dicacis,"  who  has  a  fling 
atevery  one  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  will 
sacrifice  even  his  friend  to  his  joke,  as  Horace 
trnly  describes  him.  Sat.  1.  i.  Clemens  Alex, 
uses  the  same  simile,  and  calls  a  noted  adul- 
terer, 'ttsttc  «c  «x«a^  whose  unbridled  last,  un- 
warrantable freedomSj  and  wicked  attempts 
justify  the  comparison. 

Ver.  7.  W}jy  doth  one  day  excel  another,  when 
ttj-  all  the  light  ofe-oery  day  in  the  year  is  of  the 
sun?  This  does  not  respect  the  inequality  be- 
tween the  days  of  summer  and  winter,  or  the 
variety  of  weather  attending  those  seasons ;  the 
question  proposed  by  the  wise  man  seems  prin*- 
cipally  to  be,  whence  the  difference  betwixt  holy 
days,  and  working  days,  and  whence  the  institution 
of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  year  of  jubilee,  with 
respect  to  common  years?  for  so  the  Vulg^ 
"  Quare  dies  diem  superat,  &iterum  lux  lucem,  &- 
annus  annum  ?"  has  not  the  same  God  equally 
established  them  all,  does  not  the  same  sun  en- 
lighten all,  and  every  day  in  common  enjoy 
the  privilege  and  benefit  of  his  light  ?  whence 
then  the  observable  difference  ?  one  can  give 
no  other  reason  for  this  distinction,  but  the  will, 
'the  decree,  (for  so  Grotius  understands  yrmn 
■here,)  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  has  sc  ap- 
pointed it.  There  is  none  in  nature  for  the 
difference  between  days,  nor  have  particular 
days  originally  any  peculiar  merit  of  their  own, 
antecedently  to  positive  appointment.  The 
choice  and  distiriction  which  God  has  made, 
seems  purely  arbitrary,  and  to  be  resolved  into 
iiis  mere  pleasure,  who,  as  he  thought  proper 
"to  diversify  seasons,  so  may  be  presumed  not 
without  reason  to  have  established  festivals,  and 
made  them  different  from  other  days :  for  so  I 
■chuse  to  render  olkkuucx  in  the  following  verse, 
■and  so  it  is  used  by  our  translators,  ver.  il. 
Tjpon  an  occasion  not  very  unlike. 

Ver.  y.  tiwne  of  them  hath  he  made  his;h  ilaifs 
and  haltmoed  them,  and  some  of  litem  he  hath 
Tnade  ordinai'tj  datjs.'\  ii,  avrut  lOi^xtr  *i'f  dfS/xir 
vfafir,  1.  c.  Some  of  them  he  tiath  put  into  the 


number  of  common  days,  and  other',  he  has  set 
apart  for  his  ov»n  use,  as  peculiar  days,  and  of 
greater  solemnity.  Fe  appointed  religious  sea- 
sons and  feasts  for  the  more  regular,  uniform, 
and  solemn  peiformance  of  his  worship,  and  to 
affect  the  minds  of  men  with  a  greater  awe  and 
reverence  for  his  divine  majesty,  by  selling  pe- 
culiar marks  of  distinction  upon  special  and  ap- 
pointed times  for  his  service.  Hence  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
which  he  appointed  to  be  observed  in  memory 
of  his  resting  from  the  works  of  the  creation  : 
hence  that  of  the  passover,  and  other  Jewish  fes- 
tivals. And  such  in  the  Christian  church  are  the 
days  of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  have  been  hallowed  from  the  earli- 
est times,  and  carry  their  own  reason  with  them 
for  being  observed.  Seneca  has  assigned  a  civil 
reason  also  for  the  distinction  of  days,  "  Legum 
conditores  Festos  dies  instituerunt,  ut  ad  hilari- 
tatem  homines  publice  cogerentur,  tanquam  ne- 
cessarium  laboribus  interponentes  temperamen- 
tum."  De  tranquil,  cap.  ult.  which  is  also  in- 
timated Deut.  V.  14. 

Ver.  10.  And  all  men  are  from  tJte  g rounds 
■and  Adam  was  created  of  earth.  Ver.  ii.  In 
much  kmnsledge  the  Lord  hath  d'rcided  them,  and 
inude  their  wuifs  divers.  Ver.  12.  Some  of  them 
hath  he  bleiaed  and  exalled,  and  some  of  i hem  hafh 
he  sanctijicd,  and  set  near  himself:  but  some  (f 
them  hath  he  cursed,  and  brought  low,  mid  tui-n~ 
ed  out  of  their  places.'\  There  is  a  fine  chain  of 
reasoning  from  ver.  7.  to  ver.  15.  the  argumenit 
■proceeds  in  the  following  manner :  as  amongst 
days,  though  all  are  enlightened  by  the  same 
sun,  and  are  all  equal  in  that  respect,  some  ane 
nevertheless  preferred  before  others,  God  by 
his  knowledge  and  decree  having  separated 
'them,  and  has  himself  made  the  distinction,  by 
consecrating  some  days  as  festivals,  and  con- 
'tinuing  others,  as  ordinary  days  only  ;  so  all 
men  by  nature,  and  the  condition  of  their  crea- 
tion, are  equal ;  all  were  created  of  earth,  and 
taken  from  the  same  matter  or  clav,  from 
whence  Adam  himself  was  tfdcen,  "  Omnes  ex 
terra,  unde  creatus  est  Adam,"  Vulg.  and  all 
^re  partakers  of,  and  infected  with  his  sin  and 
corruption  ;  and  yet  what  a  difference  is  to  be 
observed  betwixt  men  ?  what  a  variety  of  con- 
■ditions,  ranks,  qualities,  employments,  tem- 
pers, and  of  good  and  evil  fortune  among  them? 
God  by  his  wisdom  put  this  difference  between 
them,  the  condition  of  each  is  according  to  his 
appointment,    and  they  are  such,  because  he 
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has  so  determined  it.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
world  God  chose  Seth  and  his  posterity  ;  at  the 
deluge,  Noah  and  his  family;  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem,  Abraliam  and  his  fa,niily  ;  among 
the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac  ;  and  among 
tljose  of  Isaac,  Jacob  ;  and  out  of  Jacob's  fa- 
mily, Levi  and  Aaron,  and  their  posterity  :  on 
the  contrary  he  cursed  the  race  of  Canaan,  and 
cast   them   out  of  the   Holy    Land,    whilst   he 
poured  his  favours  with  great  profusion  on  the 
Israelites :    he  took  away   the  priesthood  from 
the  family  of  Eli,  and  translated  it  from  Abia- 
ihar  to  Zadoc,   i  Kings  ii.   27,  35.   he   rejected 
the  family  of  Saul,  and  exalted  and  glorified 
the  house  of  David.     As  he  drove  Shebna  from 
his  station  and  dignity,  and  culled  Ehakim  in 
his  stead,  whom  he  clothed  with  his  robe,  and 
strengthened  with  his  girdle,  Isai.  xxii.    19,  20, 
21.     Again,  God  graciously  conducts  and  leads 
some   in    the   ways    of  godhness,    and  permits 
others  to  wander  in  ignorance,  and  to  commit 
wickedness    with    greediness ;     the    former    he 
blesses  and  sanctifies,  and  keeps  always  steady 
in.  his  service,  through   the   mighty   succour  of 
his  grace  ;  the  other  he  leaves  to  follow  their 
own  corrupt  will,  and  continues  them  under  the 
curse.     They  may  each  of  them  be  considered 
as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  pot;er  ;  he  makes  the 
former   vessels   unto    honour ;    and    the  other 
vessels  unto  dishonour,  to  display  his  mercy  in 
the  one,  and  his  justice  in  the  other.     And  God 
is  equally  worthy  to  be  revered,  both  by  men 
and  angels,  whether  his  bounty  is  pleased  to  re- 
mit, or  his  justice  to  demand,  his  due.     There 
is  notliing  in  this  or  the  following  verse  to  coun- 
tenance the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or  re- 
probation, as  some  interpreters  would  represent 
them.     Jt  seems  more  proper  to  understand  the 
wise  man,  as  speaking  of  God's  universal  pro- 
vidence over  all   beings,  and  particularly  over 
mankind,  without  defending  to  particulars ;  or 
of  the  absolute  power  which  he  exercises  over 
his  creatures,  tempered,  at  the  same  time,  with 
infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

Ver.  1+.  Good  is  set  against  evil,  and  life  a- 
gainst  death  ;  so  is  the  godly  against  the  sinner, 
and  the  sinner  against  tbf  godly.  Vcr.  1^.  So 
look  upon  all  the  works  of  the  most  High,  and  there 
are  two  and  two,  one  against  another.]  It  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
that  the  world  was  made  up  of  contraries.  It 
is  wonderful  to  consider,  says  St  Austin,  how 
that  contrariety  and  opposition  happens,  which 
is  observable  in  all  the  works  of  God,  and  which 
indeed  adds  to  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  uni- 


verse :  There  are  orders  of  good  angels,  friends 
of  God  and  men  ;  there  are  other  orders  of  evil 
and  proud   spirits,   professed  enemies  to  them 
both  ;  and  these  two  kinds  are  always  divideii 
against  each   other.       The   like    is   observable 
upon  earth  ;  there    is   an  assembly  of  saints, 
which  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  as- 
sembly of  the  wicked,  which  is  the  body  of  Sa- 
tan, and  these  two  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  are  at  continual  variance.     There  is 
moreover  in  every  man,  and  particularly  in  e- 
very  one  which  serves  God,  two  surpri/.ing  con- 
trarieties :  For  the  true  Christian  resembles  the 
angels  by  the  purity  and  goodness  of  his  life ; 
but  he  resembles  the  brutes  in  the  animal  life, 
which  his  body  leads.     His  soul,  as  to  its  supe- 
rior part,  is  as  a  heaven  where  God  dwells ;  but 
in  its  lower  faculties,  where  concupiscence  and 
the  other  passions  lodge,  it  is  as  a  hell,  actuated 
and  influenced  by  suggestions  and  impressions 
from  the  devil.     Eternity  and  time,  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  evil,  strength    and    weak- 
ness, joy  and  sorrow,  peace  and  war,  life  and 
death,  are   discoverable  in  man  ;  all  these  con- 
trarieties subsist  in  the  same  mortal  subject,  and 
cease  only  with  life,  when  the  soul,  being  dis. 
engaged  from  the  chains  of  thfj  body,  which 
kept  up  this  war,  and  free  from  self-love,  shall 
be  happily  and  eternally  swallowed  up  in  the 
contemplation,  and  love,  and  enjoyment  of  God. 
What  is  here  observed  of  man  in  particular,  is 
true  of  the  ci'eation  in  general  :  Every  thing  ia 
nature  has  its  contrary ;  and  from  this  observa- 
tion, as  before  from  the  difference  between  days» 
the  wise  man  means  to  illustrate  the  different 
proceeding  of  God  with  mankind,  either  with 
respect  to  their  natural  state,  as  prospering  some, 
and  humbling  and  abasing  others ;  or  their  mo- 
ral state,  as  blessing  some,   and  cursing  others. 
But  in  this  variety  consists  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture :  The  opposition  between  contraries  helps 
to  illustrate  it,  as  the  obscurity  of  the  night 
makes  us  the   more  perceive  and  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  day.     The  contrarieties  observa- 
ble in  the  universe  are  like  antitheses  in  a  dis- 
course ;  they  not  only  surprize,  but  please  us^ 
and  as  these  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  an  o- 
ration,  so  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is 
displayed  in  the  disposition  of  the  world,  though 
made  up  of  contraries,  and  is  more  to  be  admi- 
red for  a  contrast,  so  justly  mixed,  and  so  hap- 
pily tempered.     De  Civit.  Dei.  L.  ii.  c.  18. 

Ver.  16.  I  u'dTdked  up  last  of  all,  as  one  that 
gathereth  after  the  grape-gatherers  ;  hif  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  I  profited,  and  filled  mij  ivine^ 
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press  iike  a  ^al/ieier  of  grapes ."]  The  wise  man 
does  not  say  that  he  was  the  kst  of  all  the  pro- 
phets, or  that  prophecy  was  intermitted  for  a  long 
time,  and  revived  again  in  him,  as  some  have 
weakly  and  industriously  expounded  it ;  but  he 
represents  himself  as  the  last  of  all  those  of  his 
nation  that  had  made  collections  of  moral  sen- 
tences or  proverbs  ;  or  the  least  of  all  that  had 
gone  before  him  in  this  sort  of  undertaking,  as 
St  Paul  calls  himself,  with  a  true  spirit  of  hu- 
mility,- the  "•  least  of  all  the  apostles,"  upon  ano- 
ther occasion  ;  that  he  only  gleaned  after 
them,  as  his  design  was  not  an  original  or  wholly 
new  work,  but  rather  a  collection  of  scattered 
and  fugitive  pieces,  which  being  too  few  to  fill 
a  book  of  themselves,  and  so  liable  to  be  lost, 
were  incorporated  with  his  own,  and  together 
composed  this  larger  work  of  the  same  kind : 
See  the  first  Prol.  Solomon,  we  read,  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  i  Kings  iv.  32,  out  of  which 
were  either  collected  such  as  were  most  useful 
by  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  which  seems  most 
probable,  or  they  added  some  of  their  own, 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  Solomon, 
which  are  comprized  from  Prov.  ch.  xxv.  to  the 
end  of  ch.  xxix.  Out  of  the  works  also  of  Agur, 
who  wrote  many  memorable  sjyings,  were  those 
weighty  sentences  collected  which  occur,  Prov. 
XXX.  to  the  end  of  the  book.  In  like  manner, 
this  writer  compiled  his  work  from  some  valu- 
able materials  and  collections  of  others;  nor  is  it 
at  all  improbable,  that  many  wise  maxims  were 
added  by  the  last  Jesus  to  his  translation  of  his 
grandtather's  Works.     See  Pref. 

Ver.  19.  Give  not  thi/  son  and  wife,  and  thy 
brother  and  friend  power  over  thee  while  thou  li- 
test:  and  giie  not  t by  goods  to  another,  lest  it  re- 
pent thee,  and  thou  entreat  for  the  same  again  ^ 
The  advice  here,  and  in  the  four  following  ver- 
ses, may  either  respect  parents,  or  rulers,  and 
persons  in  authority.  To  the  former  the  advice 
is,  not  to  strip  themselves  of  their  substance  in 
favour  of  their  children,  lest  by  leaving  them- 
selves too  bare,  through  an  inclination  to  gra- 
tify them,  they  hereafter  be  necessitated  to  ask 
and  entreat  for  that  again,  which  they  parted 
with  too  soon  and  hastily,  or  be  obliged,  perhaps, 
to  sue  to  them  for  relief.  It  is  puttinL-;  too  great  a 
confidence  in  them,  which  is  often  abused,  and 
forfeiting  their  power  and  authority.  It  is  pre- 
posterous, as  well  as  shameful,  for  a  father  to 
be  a  suppliant  to  his  children,  or  to  cringe  and 
crouch  in  their  presence  ;  and  therefore,  ver.  23. 
the  advice  is,  not  to  part  with  so  much  of  their 
fortunes  and  substance  in  their  lifetime,  as  to 


reduce  themselves,  but  to  dispose  of  tlielr  eflects 
bj  will,  and  appoint  a  distribution  at  their 
death.  The  like  may  be  observed  of  the  other 
relations  here  mentioned,  viz.  a  wife,  brother, 
or  friend,  who,  though  dear,  are  not  to  be  com- 
plimented at  the  expence  of  a  m.an's  authority, 
character,  and  fortunes.  Nor  ought  such  grants 
to  be  expected,  or  engagements  insi>;ted  on,  as 
to  hurt  a  man's  circumstances,  or  endanger  hiJ 
own  freedom  and  liberty.  As  addressed  to  ma- 
gistrates, and  persons  in  public  posts  and  em- 
ployments, the  advice  is,  to  govern  freely  and 
independently,  not  to  be  swayed  by  interest  or 
affection,  nor  to  give  too  much  aulhorit>  and 
influence  to  relations,  friends,  or  domestics,  that, 
none  may  be  able  to  reproach  them,  wiih  be- 
traying their  honour,  or  abusing  their  power, 
through  partiality,  or  any  servile  compliance  ; 
nor  themselves  be  exposed  to  the  inconvcnien- 
cies,  and  disgrace  of  being  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  favourites.  For  thereby  a  per- 
son in  authority  is  liable  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
their  ambition,  avarice,  or  resentment ;  to  have 
all  faults  and  grievances  charged  upon  him, 
whilst  others  have  the  credit  of  doing  all  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  advantage  of  gaining  themselves 
friends  or  fori^unes.  For,  as  Calmet  very  justly 
observes,  it  is  generally  believed,  that  more  is 
owing  to  the  person  that  procures  the  favour  to 
be  done  through  nis  power  and  interest,  than  to 
him  who  actually  confers  the  favour  ;  the  form- 
er does  the  ttusiness  in  reality,  the  other  only 
lends  his  name. 

Ver.  25.  If  thou  set  thy  servant  to  labour ,  thou 
shalt  find  rest  ;  but  if  thou  let  him  go  idle,  he 
shall  seek  liberty. '\  In  the  remainder  of  the  chapi- 
ter the  wise  man  lays  down  rules  for  the  right 
management  of  slaves,  for  so  Calmet  under- 
stands the  context,  rather  than  of  servants.  The 
condition  of  slaves  was,  and  is,  very  different 
from  that  of  servants ;  the  latter  are  equally 
free  as  their  masters,  and  serve  only  because  they 
themselves  chuse  it  ;  they  limit  the  time  and 
nature  of  their  service,  and  agree  for  a  certain 
proportion  of  wages.  Slaves,  on  the  contrary, 
belonged  to  their  master,  were  his  property,  had 
no  time  or  liberty  of  their  own,  nor  power, 
even  over  their  own  bodies.  They  were  born 
slaves  and  generally  died  so  ;  as  their  masters 
bought  them,  so  they  could  sell  them  again  at 
pleasure.  The  author  advises,  that  slaves 
should  not  want  three  things  especially,  i. 
Bread  ;  by  which  we  are.  to  understand  food,  a 
certain  and  sufficient  allowance  for  every  day  ; 
2.  Correction  for  any  great  fault ;  if  they  have 
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been,  for  instance,  malicious,  wicked,  uirfaith- 
ful,  rebellious,  or  fugitives  ;  but  not  la  be;  ri- 
gorous, or  excessive,  ver.  29.  for  evay  trans- 
gression. There  are  numberiess  iragical  instan- 
ces of  mischief  done  by  slaves,  driven  to  despair 
through  the  cruelty  of  their  masters :  nor  has 
there  been  any  where  a  helium  servile,  bat  the 
hard  treatment  of  slaves  was  a  chief  occasion  of 
it.  Punishments  proportionable  to  their  faults 
are  both  allowable  and  necessary,  as  slaves  have 
no  generous  principle,  nor  any  other  motive  to 
act  by,  than  their  fear,  3.  Labour;  nothing 
being  more  dangerous,  or  of  worse  consequence 
to  a  slave,  than  idleness.  If  not  employed,  and 
set  to  work,  he  will  contrive  to  do  some  mis- 
chief,-or  take  the  opportunity  to  run  away,  and 
get  his  liberty.  Jt  is  wisely  observed,  "  Nulla 
major  vel  nequissimi  horainis  custodia,  quam 
operisesactio."  Columel.  L.  i.  c.  viii.  The  an- 
cients who  speak  of  the  management  of  slaves, 
express  themselves  upon  the  subject  like  our 
author,  and  give  the  same  directions.  Aristo- 
tle enjoins  the  very  same  particulars,  'ip/a,  xo\x- 
c»,  ^  T<i0^w,  and  observes,  that  if  they  are  well 
fed,  without  work,  or  seasonable  correction, 
they  will  grow  insolent  and  unruly  :  and  if 
hard  worked,  and  often  corrected,  and  not  fed 
and  mahitained,  it  is  not  only  an  instance  of 
cruelty,  aiod  a  great  discouragement  to  thent, 
but  that  such  severe  treatment  not  only  puts 
them  upon  making  their  escape,  but  even  sets 
them  at  liberty. 

Ver.  30.  //  thou  have  a  sercaitt,  let  kim  be, 
unto  thee  as  thijselj'.'^  Hitherto  the  wise  man  has 
spoken  of  bad  slaves,  he  comes  now  to  speak  of 
good  ones,  which  may  be  extended  to  servants 
likewise,  and  accordingly  the  Vulg.  with  great 
propriety  inserts  y/rM.y :  "  si  est  tibi  servus  fi- 
delis."  When  a  pet  son  lays  out  his  whole  time 
and  care  in  his  master's  service,  and  makes  it 
the  study  and  business  of  his  life  to  consult  his 
good  and  promote  his  interest,  bow  can  such 
a  servant  be  too  much  encouraged,  or  rather, 
how  can  he  be  rewarded  enough?  a  dutiful  and 
faithful  servant  has  been  by  some  writers  con- 
sidered in  the  next  degree  to  a  child,  and  even 
before  a  child  that  was  undutiful  ?  And  this 
probably  is  Solomon's  meaning,  "  A  wise  ser- 
vant shall  have  rule  over  a  son  that  causeth 
shame,  and  shall  have  part  of  the  inheritance  a- 
mong  the  brethren,"  Prov.  xvii.  z.  The  Ro- 
mans by  a  term  of  respect  called  such,  famiUa- 
res.  Seneca  makes  the  like  observation,  "  Ne 
illud  quidem  videtis,  quam  omnem  invidiam 
majores   nostri   dominis,  omnem   contumeliam 


servis  detraxcrint  ?  Dominum,  patrcm  farailiie 
a-ppellaverunt ;  servos,  familiares.  Epist.  xlvii. 
Nor  can  any  thing  nearer  resemble  the  advice 
in  the  beiginning  of  ver  31.  than  when  he  says, 
"  Vive  cum  servo  clemcnter,  in  iter  quiique  &> 
in  sermonem  adiiiitte,  6*.  in  consilium,  &  in  con- 
victum." 

Ibid.  Bramse  than  hast  bought  Mm  mi/h  a 
price '\  '£►  aj/xx:u,  PiTicnlo  vltce  tuce.  Grot.  "Tal- 
luding  to  captives,  on  slaves  taken  in  war,^  and 
got  with  the  hazard  of  lite.  The  sense,  accord- 
ing  to  him,  and  Clalmet,  is,  If  among  the  prison- 
ers you  meet  with  a  slave,  who  proves  faithful 
and  deserving,  regard  such  a  one  as  a  treasure. 
Consider  that  you  might  have  been  his  captive, 
as  he  is  now  yours,  for  nothing  is  more  preca^ 
rious  than  the  chance  of  war.  Behave  therefore 
to  him,  as  you  would  hav-e  wished  and  expected 
yourself,  upon  an  exchange  of  conditions.  Cas- 
tellio  renders,  "  <)uoniam  consanguaneum  eum 
comparasti,"  as  if  he  had  read  In  a.'lf/.xli.,  in  the 
sense  of  ii  Vw  ai^V,  Acts  xvii.  26.  The  Syr. 
too,  "  Ne  pugnes  in  sanguinem  tui  ipsius,"  seems 
also  to  favour  this  sense.  Drusius's  conjecture 
is  very  ingenious,  and  probably  right,  that  the 
Greek  translator  mistook  the  meaning  of  the 
original  word  D'»D"1,  which  is  commonly  blood; 
but  in  the  Turgaunsts,  as  w-ell  as  Maibhis,  it 
signifies  also  a  price,  as  our  version  rightly  has 
it ;  perhaps  originally,  the  price  of  blood,  the 
price  at  which  life  was  redeemed,  and  thence 
more  generally  any  price  ;  and  mistaking  this, 
he  might  as  probably  translate  it  xi/xah,  as  ottfjuai, 
the  true  rendering.  For  c  translate  siloT  some- 
times by  a  singular,  as  i  Chron.  xxii.  8.  and 
elsewhere,  at  also  signifies  likeness.  May  it 
not  therefore  be  translated.  Thou  possessest  one 
in  thy  likeness,  and  as  such,  he  deserves  to  be 
used  mercifully,  though  3  slave.  Junius  says, 
that  as  the  wise  man  reasoned  before  ab  utili,  so 
he  does  here  from  the  rights  and  ties  of  huma- 
nity. Mess,  of  Port  Royal  conclude  this  chap- 
ter with  the  following  useful  reflection.  If  the 
slave,  who  is  faithful  and  diligent,  ought  to-be 
as  dear  to  us  as  our  life,  and  to  be  respected  as 
a  brother,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  express 
our  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  those  who 
serve  us  with  faithfulness  and  affection,  and 
whose  condition  is  so  ditTerent  from  that  of 
slaves?  for  we  ought  to  consider  them,  not  on- 
ly as  partaking  of  the  same  nature  with  us ;  but 
as  redeemed  and  purchased  by  tlie  same  blood 
of  God,  and  called  and  appointed  to  the  same 
state  of  glory.  For  which  reason  we  ought  not 
to  treat  them  with  severity  or  threats,  as  know- 
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ing  that  we  are  all  servants  of  ihe  same  common 
master,  who  is  in  heaven,  and  has  no  respect 
o£  persons. 

CHAP.     XXXIV. 

ViREAMSlift  iipfools.'\  '\)3.Tlif'7iy  oL^^om.  i.e. 
Dreams  elevate  or  buoy  up  with  hopes,  as 
it  were  with  wings,  silly  credulous  people.  The 
poets  give  wings  to  dreams,  to  denote  their  un- 
certain and  fleeting  nature ;  and  such  as  are 
weak  enough  10  give  attention  to  them,  are 
properly  described  in  the  next  verse,  as  catch- 
ing at  shadows,  and  pursuing  after  the  wind. 
They  have  no  foundation  or  reality  in  nature, 
but  are  the  sport  of  imagination,  and  the  reve- 
ries of  weak  and  superstitious  people,  for  none 
else  are  capable  of  building  their  hopes,  or  fix- 
ing a  dependance  upon  them.  And  therefore 
nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  art  of  onei- 
ro-critics,  which  pretends  to  interpret  dreams, 
and  predict  future  events,  and  dispose  of  the 
precarious  gifts  of  fortune  from  thence.  Such 
pretenders  can  have  no  certain  rules  to  proceed 
by,  as  there  are  in  other  sciences  ;  nor  such  as 
go  to,  and  confide  in  them,  any  reasonable 
grounds  for  their  faith  in  them.  And  how  in- 
deed should  dreams  have  any  certain  power  or 
influence  upon  men's  actions,  which  are  arbi- 
trary, and  depend  often  upon  the  agency  of  se- 
cond causes,  and  owe  their  own  original  to  a 
distempered  fancy,  or  the  fumes  of  indigestion, 
or  some  indisposition  or  humours  of  the  body, 
and  are  always  observed  to  be  most  frequent 
and  wild  in  sick  persons  ? 

Ver.  3.  The  ihiun  of  dreams  is  the  resemblance 
of  one  thing  to  another,  even  as  the  likeness  of  a 
face  to  a  face.]  Dreams  are  only  a  fantastical, 
though  lively,  representation  of  things  real,  as 
the  likeness  of  a  natural  face  in  a  mirror  ;  there 
is  no  more  reality  in  one  than  the  other. 
The  visage  represented  in  a  glass  is  nothing, 
and  what  the  imagination  paints  at  random  in  a 
dream,  has  no  more  truth  in  it.  Turn  away 
from  the  glass,  and  there  are  no  remains  or 
traces  in  it  of  what  appeared  there  before,  and 
when  one  awakes,  often  nothing  at  all  is  re- 
membered, and  generally  but  imperfect  images, 
resembling  those  that  appear  in  a  false  glass, 
which  represents  things  distorted  and  confused. 
We  sometimes  dream  of  things  which  arc  mon- 
strous and  inconsistent,  and  have  no  originals 
in  nature,  and  sometimes  we  can  perceive  a 
distant  relation  in  them,  to  something  that  has 
before  passed.  .  We  can  discover  a  resemblance 
in  them,  to  thoughts  thut  we  have  indulged,  or 


to  some  incidents  in  company  or  conversation. 
It  is  well  known  by  experience,  and  confirmed 
by  the  wise  man's  observation,  Ecclesiastes  v. 
3.  That  a  multitude  of  business,  which  a  man 
has  been  doing  or  thinking  of,  shall  occasion 
him  to  dream  about  it  at  night,  and  his  dreams 
will  have  some  resemblance  to  his  waking 
thoughts ;  and  thus  Macrobius,  "  Cura  oppress! 
animi,  vel  corporis,  sive  fortun^e,  qualis  vigilan- 
tem  fatigaverat,  talem  se  ingerit  dormienti,"  L. 
i.  c.  iii.  Scipio  has  the  same  observation  upon 
the  appearance  of  Africanus  to  him  in  a  dream. 
See  Somn.  Scip. 

Ver.  5.  Divinations,  and  soothsai/ings,  and 
dreams  are  vain;  and  the  heart  faiicieth,  as  a  zm- 
mans  heart  in  travail.']  The  rendering  of  the 
Vulg.  is  very  observable,  and  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  abhorrence,  '■  Divinatio  er- 
roris,  &  auguria  mendacia,  8t  somnia  male  fa- 
cientium,  vanitas  est."  By  vain  we  are  to  un. 
derstand  lying  and  deceitful ;  and  so  the  scrip- 
ture, which  condemns  these  arts  calls  them. 
Our  author  observes  of  them,  that  they  are  as 
chimerical  and  absurd,  as  the  vain  imaginations, 
and  unaccountable  longings  of  a  woman  with 
child.  Persons  that  listen  to  them,  or  fix  any 
dependance  upon  them,  conceive  strange 
fancies,  are  big  with  hopes,  without  foundation, 
are  restless,  and  travail  with  pain,  fearing  the 
event,  and  at  length  either  miscarry  or  bring 
forth  only  wind.  The  Romans  had  this  vain 
superstitious  custom  in  most  of  their  enterprizes, 
to  conjecture  before- hand  of  the  event,  by  cer- 
tain tokens  which  they  noted  in  the  flight  of 
birds,  or  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  by  other  the 
like  frivolous  divinations  ;  from  whence  as  oft 
as  they  could  receive  any  sign,  which  they  took 
to  be  favourable,  it  gave  them  such  hopes,  as  if 
their  gods  had  made  them  more  than  half  a  pro- 
mise of  success.  In  which  conceit,  though  they 
manifestly  erred,  yet  this  notion,  says  the  learn- 
ed Hooker,  was  many  times  the  chief  cause 
that  they  did  prevail ;  and  being  persons  strong- 
ly fanciful  and  fondly  superstitious,  it  gave  them 
courage  for  all  adventures.  L.  v.  Eccl.  Polit. 
TuUy  has  exposed  these  arts,  and  the  whims  of 
his  credulous  countrymen,  with  much  strength 
of  reasonmg,  and  great  humour  and  facetious- 
ness,  De  Divin.  L.  iu 

Ver.  6.  Iftheif  be  not  sent  from  the  most  High 
in  thij  visitation,  set  not  thij  heart  upon  them.] 
Though  dreams,  generally  spc;iking.  were  idle 
and  false,  and  the  reliance  upon  tliem  apiece  of 
fond  credulity,  yet  were  there  some  true  ones, 
thut  claimed  a  regard,  as  being  supernatural  in- 
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till,  tions  of  some  great  event  to  be  fulfilled  in 
its  season.  Such  were  all  those  prophetical  ones 
in  scripture,  whose  completion  attested  their  ve- 
racity and  original.  The  heathens  acknow- 
ledged in  like  manner  two  sorts  of  dreams,  the 
one  true,  proceeding  from  God  ;  the  other  false 
and  deceitful.  Homer  accordingly  supposes 
two  gates,  from  which  these  issued ;  the  first 
came  from  .vapiter,  through  the  Porta  Cornea; 
the  other  through  that  of  ivory.  Odyss.  L.  xix. 
Lactantius  has  the  same  observation,  De  Opif. 
Dei,  c.  xviii.  But  what  way  is  there,  it  may  be 
asked,  to  distinguish  mere  natural  dreams,  the 
effe*  of  fancy  and  imagination,  from  such  as  are 
really  supernatural  and  divine  ?  it  may  properly 
and  safely  be  observed,  that  such  dreams,  as 
were  sent  by  God,  had  generally  distinguishing 
marks  of  their  divine  authority  and  truth ;  as 
either  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter  of 
them,  the  time  when  they  happened,  or  the 
being  sent  to  persons  of  particular  note  and  emi- 
nence, or  their  having,  musual  and  preterna- 
tural circumstances  "ttending  them.  It  was  an 
opinion  generally  received  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  that  dreams,  so  confi/med  and  attested, 
were  sent  purposely  from  heaven.  See  Gen. 
xxviii.  12.  xxxi.  11.  xli.  8.  Job  iv.  12.  xxxiii. 
14,  15.  Dan.  ii.  19.  Homer  speaks  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  his  own  age,  when  he  says,  5  yd}  r 
traf  IK  Aic(  iTir.  The  principal  dreams,  which  we 
meet  with  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  are 
such  as  have  happened  to  persons  of  the  first 
rank  and  character,  either  to  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, saints,  or  other  holy  persons,  as  Moses, 
.Jacob,  St  I'aul,  8tc,  or  to  kings,  princes,  and 
judges,  as  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  Solomon,  Cyrus, 
Joseph,  &c.  who  may  be  considered  as  the  de- 
puties, and  vicegerents  of  providence.  And  the 
subject  of  their  dreams  has  been  of  the  greatest 
moment ;  for  either  they  had  respect  to  the 
church,  as  in  that  celebrated  dream  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Jos  Antiq.  L.  ii.  c.  8.  and  that  no 
less  famous  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  or  else  they 
regarded  the  state,  as  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  in 
particular,  admonishing  him  betimes  to  provide 
for  his  country,  that  the  seven  years  of  plenty 
might  relieve  the  seven  succeeding  years  of  fa- 
mine ;  or  lastly,  they  had  an  auspicious  aspect 
upon  both,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  and  most 
of  the  Jewish  wars  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
But  remarkable,  more  particularly  were  the 
dreams  of  Joseph,  which  were  so  many  presages 
of  his  future  surprizing  greatness,  at  that  time 
not  to  be  expected,  and  at  a  great  distance, 
taking  their  rise  from  the  very  ill  and  <infl--«.rv» 


ed  treatment,  which  he  had  met  with  from  his 
brethren.  And  it  may  be  further  observed  of 
dreams,  that  they  have  been  often  vouchsafed^ 
to  the  faithful  in  their  distress,  and  struggling 
under  some  great  pressure,  in  the  way  of  mystery 
an  J  comfort,  of  which  Jacob's  ladder  is  a  preg- 
nant instance  ;  and  the  like  is  discernible  in  the 
history  of  Poiycarp.  See  Cave's  Lives,  Vol.  i. 
p-  118. 

Ver.  y.  For  dreams  Jurcp  diceked  mmitf,  and- 
tlieij  have  failed  that  put  their  t runt  in  them.]  This 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  observation,  ver. 
2.  If  such,  as  regard  dreams,  catch  at  shadows, 
and  follow  after  the  wind,  no  wonder  ;hat  such 
as  trust  in  them,  find  themselves  disappointed. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  that  happens  to  them, 
for  they  who  regard,  or,  as  the  marginal  reading 
is,  "  have  their  minds  upon  dreams,"  seldom 
escape  Satanical  illusions.  The  devil  deceives- 
them  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  to  win  their 
assent,  and  to  gain  their  confidence  the  more, 
and  then  often  plunges  them  into  grievous  errors, 
and  great  misfortunes.  Pie  abuses  their  credu- 
lity and  superstition  with  equivocal  answers, 
with  specious  and  promi>ing  appearances,  and 
prepares  them  f  r  some  worse  and  greater  deceit. , 
Such  who  have  the  weakness  to  believe,  or  i rust 
in  dreams,  will  proceed  to  more  ungcdhness, 
their  temper  will  incline  them  to  apply  to  for- 
bidden aris.  to  consult  magic,  divination,  sorcery, 
and  all  sorts  of  lying  vanities,  which  are  the  in- 
vention and  artifice  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  ■ 
error. 

Ver.  8.  The  laio  shall  be  found  }>erfcct  mthuut 
lies,  and  wisdom  is  perfection  to  ajnithful  moutlt.'^ 
Kyvj  \|-tuSK{    tTutjiKia^milui    fofAOi,    ^  (r»f/a    Tc/xaii  ■cjk'j  ■ 

TiheiujK.  As  the  law  threatens  those  with  the 
heavy  wrath  of  God,  who  listen  to,  and  go  after  ■■ 
diviners,  and  such  as  practise  curious  and  ma- 
gical arts,  Levit.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xiii.  i,  5.  xviii. 
lo.  so  we  may  be  assured  that  those  threats  will 
be  executed  in  their  utmost  rigour.  The  l^w 
shall  be  fulfilled  iiv>1i\ir^i!(7ila.i  in  all  its  predictions, 
and  denunciations,  without  any  equivocation  or^ 
deceit,  wh:ch  the  heathen  oracles  abounded  with. 
And  thus  the  Geneva  version,  and  that  of  Co- 
verdale,  "  the  law  shall  be  fulfilled  without  hes." 
If  you  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  best 
rules  for  your  conduct  and  actions,  consult  not 
magicians  or  conjurors,  but  wise  and  holy  men, 
who  are  conversant,  and  well  versed  in  the  law 
of  God  ;  they  will  teach  you  in  sincerity  the 
word  of  truth,  and  conduct  you  in  the  right 
paths ;  and  wisdom  in  a  faithful  mouth,  such  as 
theirs  (for  so  from  the  aulhority  of  the  Vulg.  I 
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would  render  the  Gteek)  is  perfection,  or  may- 
be depended  upon  as  an  oracle,  or  as  the  oracle, 
properly  so  called.  The  sense  is  not  unlike 
4hat  ch.  xxxiii.  ;?.  see  note.  Or  with  Calmet 
we  may  consider  this  verse,  as  an  answer  to  an 
objection,  you  will  say,  if  I  apply  not  myself  to 
such  as  make  it  their  business  to  interpret  dreams, 
and  to  foretel  future  events,  how  shall  I  know 
what  1  ought  to  do,  or  in  what  manner  to  pro- 
ceed in  many  cases,  or  how  distinguish  a  true 
from  a  false  dream,  and  act  with  safety,  and  to 
my  content  and  satisfaction  ?  God's  law,  says 
this  wise  man,  is  the  best  rule  for  your  conduct, 
it  is  alone  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  proper  and  rea- 
sonable enquiries  ;  and  you  will  find  among  the 
teachers  and  interpreters  of  it,  many  persons  of 
^reat  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  known  candour 
«nd  sincerity,  who  will  give  you  better  and  more 
certain  instruction,  than  you  can  possibly  draw 
from  wizards  and  diviners.  To  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony — there  is  the  only  infallible  direc- 
tion, such  as  speak  not  according  to  this  word, 
are  deceivers ;  there  is  no  light  in  them,  nor  il- 
lumination, or  comfort  to  be  expected  from 
them. 

Ver.  9.  A  man  that  hath  trmelled  knoxceth 
manif  things,  and  he  that  hath  much  experience 
wilt  dcclure  zcUdo-n.]  If  with  some  copies  we 
read  i  wnrailtiz/^inx,  which  the  Orient,  versions 
favour,  the  sense  then  is  like  that.  Matt.  xiii.  52. 
"  Every  scribe,  which  is  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  is  so  well  furnished,  as  to 
be  able  to  bring  forth  "  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old  ;"  and  then  this  will  conclude  the 
whole  upon  dreams  ;  if  we  read  ■crtTrKxtuf/.tvoi;, 
which  our  translators  follow,  a  new  subject  then 
will  begin  here,  which  contains  the  advantages 
of  travelling,  and  of  experience  and  knowledge 
in  worldly  affairs.  The  wise  man's  observation 
here  is,  that  he  that  has  not  seen  the  world,  or 
hath  not  travelled  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby 
had  ar  opportunity  of  knowing  mankind,  knows 
nothin^,  in  comparison.  A  mere  speculative 
knowledge,  such  as  is  acquired  by  reading,  sig- 
nifies but  little  alone.  To  form  an  accomplish- 
ed person,  one  capable  of  shining  in  public  bu- 
siness, the  knowledge  of  men  is  requisite,  as  well 
as  of  books,  and  nothing  is  of  more  service  in 
this  respect  than  travelling.  By  this  the  great 
names  of  antiquity  rendered  themselves  so  fa- 
mous, and  gained  their  learning,  and  improve- 
ment. It  was  thus  Ulysses  obtained  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  the  wisest,  and  most  experienced 
princes  in  the  world  ;  and  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
arrived  to  that  pitch  of  knowledge,  which  so 


justly  recommended  them.  The  like  may  be 
observed  of  Socrates,  who,  out  of  his  great  love 
of  wisdom,  and  from  the  hopes  and  prospect  of 
improvement,  submitted  to  learn  of  every  great 
master  he  could  hear  of  at  a  distance.  Nor 
need  we  after  this  wonder,  that  a  renowned 
queen,  who  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  should 
herself  travel  as  far  as  from  Shebah  to  Jerusalem, 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  be  im- 
proved by  it.     Matt.  xii.  42. 

Ver.  12.  I  was  oft-times  in  danger  of  death  : 
Yet  I  zi'US  delivered  because  of  these  things.^ 
nrur  x.'^}"'  '•  c.  By  means  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  which  I  had  acquired  in  my 
travels.  And  thus  the  Arab,  very  expressly, 
"  Propter  experientiam  evasi."  The  Vulg, 
joins  TVTCJv  x'i^n  to  the  first  sentence,  "  Aliquoties 
usque  ad  mortem  periclitatussum  horum  causa: 
&  liberatus  sum  gratia  Dei  ;"  as  if  in  his  tra- 
vels, like  St  Paul,  who  was  in  journey ings  ofte*  , 
he  iiad  been  in  frequent  danger  of  death,  by 
"  perils  in  the  sea,  by  perils  of  robbers,  by  perils 
in  the  wilderness,"  &.c.  2  Cor.  xi.  26.  But  none 
ot  the  Greek  copies  countenance  this  sense. 
Junius  carries  -nnuy  x^?"  forward,  and  begins  the 
next  verse  with  it,  but  there  is  no  necessity  or 
authority  for  this.  To  his  own  happy  experi- 
ence of  God's  loving  kindness  in  his  travels, 
and  the  dangers  attending  them,  the  wise  man 
subjoins  a  fine  reflection  in  the  five  'ollowing 
verses,  that  God  will  take  equal  care  of  all  that 
fear  him,  and  put  their  trust  in  his  mercy  ;  his 
providence  will  watch  over  them,  and  protect 
them,  as  it  did  his  favourite  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness.  This  holy  assurance,  that  the  Lord 
will  never  fail  them  that  seek  him,  is  the  hope 
and  stay  of  the  righteous  in  their  distress,  and 
is  indeed  a  consequence  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
For  the  fear  of  the  Lord  includes  in  it  a  well- 
grounded  hope  and  confidence  in  him,  Solo- 
mon, accordingly,  represents  a  holy  trust  in 
God,  as  naturally  flowing  from  this  religious  fear, 
Prov.  xiv.  26. 

Ver.  18.  He  that  sacrijiceth  of  a  thing  wrong- 
fully gotten,  his  offeriiig  is  ridiculous ;  and  the 
gifts  of  unjust  men  are  not  accepted,']  The  wise 
man  expresses  here  the  great  abomination  of 
gifts  or  sacrifices,  accompanied  with  injustice, 
and  the  dislike  which  God  has  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  declaration,  "  I  the  Lord  love 
judgment,  1  hate  robbery  for  burnt-offering," 
Isa.  Ixi.  8.  i.  e.  such  as  are  so  presumptuous 
and  wicked,  as  to  think  that  they  can  propitiate 
Almighty  God,  by  offering  him  part  of  what 
they  have  gpt  by  deceit  or  violence.  Such  of- 
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ferings  are  rather  mockeries,  than  any  real  to- 
kens of  regard  or  duty,  as  the  Vulg.  and  mar- 
ginal  reading  have  it,  from   a  copy,  probably, 
which   had  either  //DxA/^ala  or  //u^j'^ara,  instead 
of  %ai»jnoLJx  which  is  followed  by  our  translators. 
Liberality  and  charity,  to  be  acceptable  to  God 
and  have  their  perfect  work,    must   be    done 
without  the  least  violation  of  equity  and  justice; 
for  a   man  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be 
good,  or  perform  a  good  action,  when  it  is  ac- 
companied with  some  evil   at  the  same  time. 
Good  actions,  with   respect  to  both  God  and 
man,  are  at  all  tin)es  seasonable,  and  instances 
©four  love  to  both,  but  they  are  not  to  be  per- 
formed to  either  at  the  cxpence  of  what  is  just 
and  right.     This  cannot  be  better  explained 
than   by  the  instance  of  Saul,  who  spared  the 
best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  and  the  chief  of  the  things  which  should 
have  been  utterly  destroyed,  to  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord   in  Gilgal,  which  was  sin  unto  him, 
and  severely  punished  as  suci).     When  God 
commands  any  act  of  justice  to  be  done,  or 
forbids  any  act  of  injustice,  the  rejecting  the 
word   of  the  Lord,  or  the  disobeying  him  in 
that  instance,   under  the  pretence  of  serving 
him  in  another,  is  styled  stubbornness  and  re- 
bellion.      Samuel   hath  well   determined    this 
case,  when  he  says,   "  Hath  the  Lord  as  great 
delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in 
obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold  to  o- 
biey,.  is  better  than  sacrifice  ;   and  to  hearken, 
than   the  fat  of  rams."    1  Sam.  xv.  21,  22,  23. 
If  David  would  not  offer  a  burnt-offering  of 
that  which  only  cost  him  nothing,  until  he  had 
made  it  his  own  by  a  valuable  and  just  price  ; 
and  if  the  prophef    condemns  the  offering  the 
blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  sick  for  sacrifice, 
because   it  ought  to  be  perfect,   and  without 
blemish,  Mai.  i.  8.  how  much  more  are  goods 
unjustly  gotten,  the  wages  and  fruit  of  miquity, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  affronts  and  desecrations, 
if  offered  unto  the  Lord  ?   It  is  in  the  language 
of  the  sanfie  prophet,  Oftcring  polluted  bread 
unon  the  altar,  ver.  7-  and  cursed  is  that  de- 
ceiver, which  hath  in  iiis   flock  a  male,   i.  c. 
something  that  is   right,    and    against    which 
there  lies  no  objection,  and  yet  voweth  and  sa- 
crificefh   unto   the   Lord   a  coiTupt  thing,  ver. 
14.  which  is  sure  to  displease  him. 

Ver.  20.  Whoso  binigeth  an  offertm:^  of  tJte 
goods  of  the  poor,  doth  as  one  thai  k'dlcth  the  son 
before  the  father's.  eiies.'\  God  is  the  father  and 
protector  of  the  poor,  whose  bread  in  the  next 
verse  is  said  to  be  his  life ;  to  take  this  away, 


or  by  any  act  of  violence  to  diminish  his  little 
substance,  is  in  some  sort  to   take  away  his 
life.     To  offer  to  God,  or  to  his  use  and  service, 
what  has  been  by  oppression  and  an  unwar- 
rantable stretch  of  power,  taken  from  the  needy, 
is  here,  by  a  most  apt  and  beautiful  metaphor, 
compared  to  that  shocking  instance  of  inhuma- 
nity and  cruelty,  the  spilling  of  tiie  blood  of  a 
son   in  the  sight  of  a  fond  and  tender  taiher. 
The   best   actions,   even   though   intended  (or 
God's  honour,  yet  if  they  are  founded  in  in- 
juries, in  wrong  and  robbery,  are  but  such  sa- 
crifices, as  were  offered  in  Tophet,  where  mur- 
der was  the  oblation.     They  are  a  sort  of  Thy- 
estean   feast,  according   to   profane  history,  or 
inviting  the  father  to  partake  of  an  unnatural 
repast  upon  his  own  son.     Or  it  may  not  un- 
aptly be  illustrated  by  the  ewe  lamb,  in  sacred 
history,  which  the  poor  man  had  brought  up 
and  nourished  with  his  children,  and  iiad  such 
a  tenderness  for,  that  it  lay  in  his  bosom,  and 
was  unto  him  as  a  daughter  ;  and  yet,  dear  as 
this  was  to  him,  the  rich  oppressor  could  spare 
his  own   numerous  flocks  and   herds,  to  seize 
upon    this,  and   offer  it  to  his  guests  for  their 
entertainment.  2  Sam.  xii.  3,  4.     In  the  primi- 
tive church   neither  the  unjust  publican,  nor 
the  usurer,    nor  the  extortioner  were  thought 
worthy  of  the  honour  of  bei«g  admitted  to  the 
offertory,   though  permitted  to  enjoy  the  other 
privileges  of  religion.  Apost.  Con^tit.  L.  iv.  c. 
.5.  nor  would  they  accept  of  an  estate  given  to 
pious  uses,  which  was  known  to  be  got  bj'  in- 
justice and  extortion,  nor  allow  any  to  enrich 
the  Corban,  or  even  to  endow  a  church,  with 
the  spoils  of  the  poor.      This  desecrated  the 
good   design  ;   it  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet,   "  to  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and 
Jerusalem  with  iniquity."  Micah  ni.  1(). 

Ver.  1 1 .  The  bread  of  the  needif  is  their  life  ; 
he  that  defraudeth  hiiu  thereof  is  a  man  of  bloodJ] 
This  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  next  verse, 
"  He  that  taketh  away  his  neighbour's  living 
slayeth  him  ;  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  labour- 
erer  of  his  hire  is  a  blood-shedder."  The  Vul- 
gate rendering  of  which  is  strong  and  remark- 
able :  "  Qui  effundit  sanguinem,  et  qui  frau- 
dem  facit  mercenario,  fratres  sunt."  As  the  wa- 
ges of  the  hired  servant  are  his  bread,  and  the 
support  of  his  life,  to  take  away  or  with  hold 
his  subsistance,  whereby  he  should  comfort  and 
maintain  life,  is  interpretative  to  take  away  the 
very  life  itself,  or  to  shed  his  blood.  The  wise 
man's  design  is  to  press  the  great  duty  of  etjuity 
and  compassion  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  f^ 
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enforce  that  precept;  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  "  Thou 
shall  not  oppress  a  hired  servant,  that  is  poor 
and   needy  ;"  where   the  Targum  has,  "  Thou 
shall  not  oppressingly  with-hold,  nor  diminibh 
his  waives."     3ee  also  Jam  v.  4.    And  the  rea- 
son of  this  prohibition  is,  lest  such  oppressions 
should   tempt  ihero  to  do  some  desperate  and 
wicked  thing  ;  to  expose,  perhaps,  or  kill  their 
children,  when  not  able  to  maintain  them,  after 
the  cruel  manner  of  the  Heathens,  who  were 
frequently  guilty  of  this  inhumanity,  and  thought 
it  no  crime,  when  their  poverty  ky  hard  upon 
them,  and  as  it  were  constrained   them  to  it. 
Many  melancholy  instances  of  which  are  to  be 
met  with  both  in   the  Greek  and  Ro^nan  histo- 
ry.    Those,  therefore,  who  by  injustice  or  op- 
p-essions  drive  the  poor  to  such  extremities,  are 
not  improperly  called  men  of  blood,  which  is  a 
Hebraism,  and  denotes  blood- shedders.     This 
piece  of  common  justice  due  to  the  liireling, 
seems  implied  in  that  precept  which  forbade  the 
muzzling  of  the  ox  which  trod  oui  the  corn, 
Deut.  XXV.  4-  which  does  not  merely  respect  the 
care  and  preservation  of  ihat  useful  and  labo- 
rious beast,  for,  as  St  Paul  argues,  "  Does  God 
take  care  of  oxen  ?"  But  its   true  design,  no 
doubt,  was  to  instruct  a  dull  and  carnal  people, 
that  they  ought  not  to  injure  or  defraud  the  la- 
bourer of  his  hire.     Nay,  the  law  was  so  strict 
in  this  particular,  as  to  appoint  it  to  be  paid  at 
the  very  time   it  was  due ;  for  tlius  the  com- 
mand runs,  "  At  his  day  thou  shall  give  him 
his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it, 
for  he  is  poor  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it,  lest 
he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin 
unto  thee."     Deut.  xxiv.  15.     And  here  espe- 
cially that  rule  of  the  Civilians  obtains,  "  Mi 
uus  solvit,  qui  tempore  minus  solvit  ;"  i.  e.  He 
pays  less  than  he  ought,  who  pays  not  in  due 
lime,  or  when  he  ought  to  do  it. 

Vcr.  23.  When  one  Imildeth ,  and  another  pull- 
cth  down,  what  profit  have  they  then  but  labour  ? 
Ver.  24.  IV hen  one  pray eth,  and  another  cursetb, 
whose  voice  will  the  Lord  hear  .«*]  This  may  be 
considered  in  two  views,  either  as  it  stands  con- 
nected with  what  got-s  before,  or  with  what 
follows.  In  the  former,  it  may  be  explained 
thus,  "  If  you  ofler  to  God  victims  unworthy  of 
him,  such  as  are  any  ways  lame  or  imperfect, 
or  tlie  sacrifice  of  oppression  and  injustice,  viz. 
such  as  were  got  by  robbery  or  violence,  what 
advantage  will  it  bp  to  you?  it  will  be  hke  the 
labour  of  him  who  builds  with  one  hand,  and 
pulls  down  with  the  other.  In  the  latter,  it  may 
be  imderstood  thus,  As  doing  and  undoing  in 


words  or  actions  is  lost  labour,  and  as  a  man's 
purifying  himself  after  some  defilement  is  fruit- 
less, if  he  pollutes  himself  again  by  a  fresh  ap- 
proach  to  the  unclean  thing  ;  so,  after  expiating 
one  crime,  if  a  man  commits  another,  or  re- 
peats  the  same,  if  out  of  the  same  mouth  pro- 
ceed blessing  and  cursing,  what  is  this  but  dis- 
sembling with  God,  and  repairing  the  breach 
with  untempered  mortar  ?  If  you  would  prevail 
with  God,  and  expiate  your  sins  thoroughly, 
and  offer  to  your  Creator  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing 
to  him,  it  must  be  seasoned  with  justice,  and 
accompanied  with  a  sincere  and  uniform  piety, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  Gro- 
tius  applies  these  texts  to  the  religious  disputes 
between  different  sects,  whose  petitions  to  God 
are  as  different  as  their  respective  opinions.  The 
success  or  establishment  which  one  prays  for, 
the  other  deprecates;  the  trophies  which  one- 
erects,  the  other  is  for  pulling  down  ;  the  rites 
which  one  extols,  the  other  abhors  and  con- 
demns ;  and  what  one  blesses,  as  primitive  and 
apostolical,  the  other  curses,  as  superstitious  and 
profane.  Whose  voice  of  these  shall  God  hear  ? 
and,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  jarring  opinions, 
may  we  not  with  Pilate  inquire,  What  is  truth  ? 
Truth,  we  are  sure,  is  but  one,  though  errors 
be  almost  infinite  Truth  is  not  such  an  arbi- 
trary and  precarious  thing  as  men's  interest  and 
passions  make  it  :  Truth  cannot  go  beyond  the 
word  of  Ihe  Lord,  nor  is  it  in  Balaam's  power  to 
alter  it  ;  "  that  only  which  God  blcsseth,  is 
blessed  ;  and  that  only  which  he  curseth,  is 
cursed." 

Ver.  25.  He  that  zmsheth  himself  after  ihe 
tvuchins;  of  a  dead  budtj,  if  he  touch  it  again,  zvhat  ■ 
az-aileth  liis  xoashing  P  so  is  it  icitli  a  man  thutfisl- 
eth  for  his  sins,  andgoeth  again  and  doth  the  snine. 
Who  xoti'l  hear  his  praijer  ?  or  what  d-jth  his 
humbling  profit  him  .^]  With  respect  to  the  dead, 
we  meet  with  three  sorts  of  washings,  i.  BxTrjia- 
f/ili   rat    nn^Hr,  Washing    the  dead  corpse  irself. 

Acts  ix.  37.       2.    'B(X7r]i<!-/Ab(-V7rtf  rav  ytx.^uy,  a  bapti- 

sation  for  the  dead,  i  Cor.  xv.  29.,  3.  Ba-/lt<Tfio{ 
cIt'o  n)ifar,  which  is  meant  in  this  place,  and  sig- 
nifies a  washing  from  the  pollution  contracted 
by  the  touch  of  the  dead  corpse.  Some  carried 
this  farther,  and  maintained,  that  even  gumg 
among  the  sepulchres,  or  touching  a  bone,  or 
standing  too  near  persons  that  are  breathing  their 
last,  was  such  a  pollution,  as  was  to  be  washed 
away  by  a  legal  and  ceremonial  lustration.  The 
force  of  the  author's  reasoning  is  to  the  follow- 
ing  effect.  As  the  water  of  separation,  and  the 
ashes  of  the  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sane- 
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tifieth  to  very  little  purpose  towards  purifying 
the  flesh,  if  the  person  so  purified  contracted 
a  fresh  defilement,  by  going  near  to,  or  touch- 
ing another  dead  body  ;  so  it  is  equally  fruit- 
less for  a  man  to  hope,  by  an  outward  and 
formal  repentance,  to  expiate  his  sins,  if  he 
is  not  circumspect  and  careful  not  to  offend, 
in  the  like  particular  again.  For  then  the 
unclean  spirit  returns  with  more  violence  and 
power  upon  him,  and  brings  with  him ''  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself ;  and  his 
last  stale  will  be  worse  than  the  first,"  Matt. 
xii,  45.  This  fine  reflection  of  the  wise  man  is 
equally  applicable  to  nalional  sins,  which  can- 
not be  expiated  by  the  mere  appointment  of  so- 
lemn days  of  humiliation  and  fasting,  except  a 
general  reformation  succeeds,  and  the  old  leaven 
of  wickedness  be  purged  away. 

C  HAP.     XXXV. 

JjE  that  keepeth  the  Icno,  hrin<{elfi  offerings  e- 
nongh ;  he  that  tdkclh  head  to  the  cummand- 
mentSy  offerelh  a  peace-offering. '\  i.  e.  He  that 
is  mindful  of  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
careful  to  perform  them,  serves  God  more  ac- 
ceptably, than  he  that  offers  to  him  a  multitude 
of  vain  oblations.  For  it  is  not  the  number  of 
men's  offerings,  but  the  integrity  of  their  lives  ; 
not  their  incense,  but  their  obedience,  which 
God  delights  to  be  honoured  by.  Outward  sa- 
crifices are  only  holy  when  they  are  joined  with 
the  inward  sacrifice  of  the  heart ;  and  he  no  o- 
therwise  regards  the  outward  religious  tvorks  of 
piety,  than  as  they  are  visible  marks  of  that  spi- 
ritual and  invisible  worship,  which  he  claims  as 
his  due,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  true  religion, 
John  iv,  23.  it  is  evident  that  the  Old  Testament 
gives  two  different  representations  of  religion, 
the  one  respecting  the  mere  outward  cerenm- 
nial  performance,  the  other  the  spiritual  design 
of  the  law.  The  holy  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
and  other  eminent  persons  among  the  .lews,  re- 
garded chiefly  the  spiritual  and  moral  sense,  the 
true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  law,  as  does  this 
writer  ;  and  from  many  passages  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  ii  is  evident,  that  the  moral  law  was 
chiefly  regarded  and  insisted  on,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  this  was  what  gave  a  value  to  the  other 
positive  rites,  and  was  indeed  the  substance  of 
those  iVIosaical  shadows. 

Ver.  2,  He  that  re(jiiileth  a  good  turn,  offer- 
elh finejioiir  ;  and  he  that  giveth  alms,  .•^acrificeth 
praise.']  The  sense  generally  given  of  the  first 
part  of  this  verse  is,  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  grate- 


ful heart  is  mere  acceptable  to  God  than  that  of 
beasts,  or  any  oblation  ;  and  thus  Junius  and 
our  translators  understand  it :  but,  I  think,  cha- 
rity may  here  be  meant  as  well  as  gratitude, 
and  0  irlctTrXlvi:  x«f"  he  one  that  returns  charity 
for  the  blessings  himself  haih  received  of  God. 
And  thus  both  parts  of  the  verse  will  agree,  for 
in  these  sapiential  books  the  latter  clause  is  ge- 
nerally exegetical  of  the  former.  Xxfif  seems  to 
be  taken  in  this  sense.  Acts  ii.  46,  47  where,  ac- 
cording to  some  critics,  the  meaning  is,  that 
they  did  eat  their  bread  u  aTTKirtfli,  in  liberality 
and  openness  of  heart,  ix^ltf  X*f"''  doing  acts  ot 
charity  unto  all  the  people.  And  when  the  a- 
postie  bids  the  judaizing  Christians  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  C<'od  continually,  Heb.  xiii. 
15.  the  advice,  according  to  a  very  learned  pre- 
late, is,  that  they  should  make  their  offering  of 
alms  (in-teadof  the  fruitsof  theirherdsand  flocks) 
joined  with  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God,  in 
token  of  their  gratitude,  and  because  with  such 
sacrifices  God  was  well  pleased,  as  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse.  This  seem*;  exactly  answerable 
to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Offer  unto  God  thanks- 
giving, and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  most  High." 
Psal.  1.  14.  i.  e.  A  truly  thankful  heart,  grate- 
fully acknowledging  God's  benefits,  is  the  most 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  him,  and  above  all  the 
peace-offerings  thou  canst  bring.  Bishop  Pa- 
trick's Mens.  Myst.  p.  307.  and  De  Muis  in  loc. 
The  0  i"ender  here  Ovtoy  tu  &t»  Sritciat  ahia'jc,  and 
the  Vulg.  "  Immola  Deo  sacnficium  laudis," 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  phrase,  ©vcridluy  a.in- 
atuf  in  this  writer.  And  in  this  sense  we  are  to 
understand  the  prophet,  when  he  says,  "  We 
will  render  the  calves  of  our  lips,"  i.  e.  instead 
of  the  sacrifices  of  calves,  or  bullocks,  we  will 
offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, which  is  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  xafTrii 
y^£^\ixy  rsKat,  as  the  o  have  it,  Hos.  xiv.  2.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  these  and  such 
like  expressions,  though  spoken  simply,  are  to 
be  understood  comparatively,  and  when  we  say, 
"  That  God  doth  chiefly  respect  the  inward  dis- 
position of  the  heart,  we  must  beware  that  we 
do  not  hereupon  so  worship  him  in  spirit  only, 
as  to  take  a-.vay  all  outward  worship  and  honour 
from  him."  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  L.  vii.  The 
gcod  and  char  table  man  may  also  in  this  farther 
sense  be  s;i  dt )  sacrifice  praise,  as  in  doing  aims, 
he  offers  a  tribute  of  thanksgiving  ;  for  alms  are 
to  be  considered  under  the  notion  of  a  Lord's 
rent,  which  God  justly  challenges  from  men,  as 
their  acknowledgment  to  him,  as  their  great 
Lord  and  Proprietor. 
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Ver.  4.  Thou  shall  not  appear  emptij  before  the 
hord.     Ver.  5.  For  all  these  things  (arc  to  be 
done')    because   of  the   commandment. 1     This  is 
what  Moses  appointed  in  the  law,  Exod.  xxiii. 
15.  Deut.  xvi.    16.     The  wise  man    here  ex- 
plains  the   precept,  and  gives  the  true  design 
and  meaning  of  it.     The  command  is  general, 
nor  were  the  poor,  and  such  as  were  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  excused  from  bringing  gifts,  and 
making   their  offering.     God    indeed    respects 
chiefly  the  moral  proofs  of  men's  love  and  re- 
gard for  him,  such  as  fidelity  in  his  service,  o- 
bedience  to  his  will,  and  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  goodness  ;  these  are   the   sacrifices 
which  he  most  delights  in, as  itis  the  heart  which 
he  principally  regards.    Not  that  sacrifices  were 
hereby  abolished,  or   the  obligation  among  the 
Je  vs  to  offer  them,  taken  away  ;  God  still  ex- 
pected th.-  outward  service  and  offerings   to  be 
mada  in  his  temple  by  all  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  rich,  and  herein  has  condescended  to  their 
necessities,  in  not  prescribing  or  insisting  on  the 
quantity  or  value  of  them  ;  that  if  any  was  un-- 
abte  to  sacrifice  a  sheep,  he  might  bring  a  lamb, 
and   if  a   lamb  was  too"  much,  he  might  offer 
corn  or  fi  >e  flout  :  and  if  these  two  were  want- 
ing, God  wa>  pleased  with  vows  of  obedience 
and  ad  iration  solely      Th.^se  were  never  to  be 
dispelled  with  ;  but  the  oth-f,  the  ritual  part, 
was  not  to  be  left  undone,   vvherg  there  was  an 
abilny  and  power,  bec^use  ot   Gtici*v  appoint- 
ment and  command.    These  gifU  and  oblations 
were  cont  nued  in    the  Christi.m   church,  rmd 
called   sucrificei  ;    vvhenL&   St    Cyprian    chides 
some  of  the  rich,  thit  they  threw  nothing  into 
the  C  jrban,  and  came  into  God's  house  sine  su- 
crituio,  or  empty.  De  Op   Eleri.  These  always 
made  a  part  ot  the  eucharist,  and  a  perlecl  com- 
oumion  was  called  noiK^u'a  ^ela  •sr^o^/pofae.   And  as 
it  was  accounted  a  favour  to  be  admitted  to  the 
offertory,  so  was  it  a  punishment  to  communi- 
cate yyi'f  lo'f 7if>«fa{. 

V  er.  0.  ihe  iijfertng  of  the  righteous  malceth 
the  altar  fat,  and  the  siceet  savour  thereof  is  be- 
fore  the  Lord.'\  Virtue  and  goodness  are  the 
best  recommendations  of  any  sacrifice;  the 
mere  outward  performance  is  meffectual  to  re- 
coiicdiation,  and  the  obtaining  the  favour  of 
God.  As  expiation,  atonement,  and  j)ropitia- 
ting  the  offendrd  Deity  was  the  end  pf  all  ma- 
terial sacrifices,  so  were  they  more  or  less  ac- 
ceptable and  effectual,  according  to  the  in- 
ward sense,  qualifications,  and  dispositions  of 
those  who  oftertd  tiiem.  Or  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  he  that  is  a  truly  good  man  will  always 


give  to  God  of  the  best.  It  appears  from  many 
instances  and  precedents  under  the  old  law, 
that  such  as  had  the  most  unfeigned  regard  to 
God  and  religion,  were  always  the  most  for- 
ward to  bestow  upon  God  that  which  was 
most  perfect.  Thus,  when  Abel  present- 
ed God  with  an  offering,  it  was  the  fattest  of 
all  the  Iambs  in  the  whole  flock ;  he  honoured 
him  not  only  out  of  his  substance,  but  with 
the  very  chiefest  thereof;  of  Cnin  it  is  only 
said  that  he  brought  simply  an  offering.  We 
see  herein  the  difference  between  a  true  and  a 
false,  a  sincere  and  a  hypocritical  heart:  they 
both   offer,  the  one   bringeth  his  gift  of  the  / 

fattest  and  best  which  he  hath,  and  in  the  zeal  : 
of  his  soul  wishes  it  much  better  ;  the  other 
thinketh  any  thing  good  enough,  the  blind  or 
the  lame,  the  scabbed  or  the  rotten  :  and  here- 
in he  is  a  representative  and  father  of  all  such 
sacrilegious  ones  in  later  tunes,  who  either  rob 
God  of  his  offerings,  or  serve  him  only  with 
the  refuse,  which  they  would  not  offer  to  their 
governor.  Mai.  i.  8.  From  this  behaviour  of 
Cain,  St  Chrysostom  raises  this  fine  reflection, 

ei  ![V9fU5n<c  7T<C  ifjioftrcic  o'l  Tifi'tr  P>v)^/xini,    K.  T.  K.    "    Si 

nostri  generis  hoininibus  (juos  veneramur, 
prima  &  prnecipua  damus,  illaque  offerre  max- 
iine  volumus,  cjuce  prui  omnibus  illis  digna 
videntur;  qiiomodo  hoinintrn  offerentein  Deo 
non  opoitebit  Deo  pretiosiora,  &  magis  eximia  , 
offerre  ?"  Honi;  xxvi.  toin.  ii. 

Ver.  8.  Give  the  Lord /lis /mnour  with  a  good 
eye,  and  diminish  not  the  first  fruits  vj'  thine 
hands.']  Gifts,  'acrifices,  and  offerings  were  of 
an  honorary  nature.  For  as  it  was  thought 
HTicienllv  an  affront  for  any  to  make  a  solemn- 
approach  unto  a  king  without  some  present,  es- 
pecially when  any  favour  was  asked  or  expect- 
ed, so  was  it  counted  dishonourable  to  God, 
for  any  to  wait  upon  him  in  his  solemn  worship 
empty-handed.  '  Exod.  xxiii.  15.  For  the  true 
God,  as  well  as  the  false  deities,  was  supposed 
to  be  appeased  and  delighted  with  the  iionour 
of  gifts  and  offerings,  especially  when  those 
who  brought  them  were  duly  purified.  The 
sense  here  is,  that  we  are  not  only  to  worship 
God  with  our  lips,  and  give  him  praises  with 
our  tongues,  but  he  has  farther  required,  that 
we  should  give  him  an  active  honour,  i.  e.  v.or- 
ship  him  with  our  substance.  The  Psalmist  de- 
scribes this  plainly,  Psal.  xcvi.  8.  "  Give  unto 
the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  his  name  ;"  and 
what  that  honour  is,  the  next  words  shevif, 
"  bring  presents,  or  ^n  offering,  and  come  into 
his  courts,"    This  too  must  be  done  with  a  good    i 
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eye,  i.  e.  generously,  without  any  mixture  of 
covetousness,  and  uprightly,  without  any  diminu- 
tion ;  and  the  present  must  be  of  the  best,  and 
most  excellent  in  its  kind.     Exod.  xxii.  29,  30, 
Numb,  xviii.  26,   29,  30.  Prov.  iii.  9.  'Atxjx'i, 
or  the  fust  fruits,  was  commanded  to  be  given 
of  the  very  best;  hence  it  became  a  term  for 
the  choicest  things,  and  in  this  sense  the  «'  al- 
ways use  it.     The  Jews  distinguished  offerings 
into  two  sorts,  one  of  which  they  called  righte- 
ousness,   or  what  was  strictly  and  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  required  by  the  law  ; 
and  the   other   they  called   mercy,   or  bounty, 
being  above  the  proportion  fixed.     According 
to  which  notion  he  that  performed  the  first  sort 
was  nanied  a  just  man,  and  he  that  exceeded 
it,  was  called  a  good  man.     The  sense  therefore 
of  this    verse  may  be,  Do  not  only  do   what 
is  necessary  and  strictly  legal,  but  make  some 
free-will  offering,  as  a  voluntary  oblation  to  the 
honour  of  God  ;  or  more  briefly,  do  not  stint 
yourself  to  a  mere  legal  righteousness,  in  giv- 
ing thy  first  fruits  to  God,  or  his  receiver  the 
priest. 

Ver.  9.  In  all  thj  gifts  slieiv  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  dedicate  thij  tithes  with  gladness-^ 
tr  w^puvrr  dyiixTo*  lix-txTm.  To  sanctify,  accordmg 
to  the  Jewish  sense  of  it,  means  to  apply,  or 
appropriate  to  some  religious  use  ;  as  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  were  set  apart  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  repairs  of 
the  temple,  and  for  providing  the  daily  sacri- 
fice. The  vowing  or  dedicating  tithes  was  very 
ancient.  Jacob  promises,  that  of  all  which  God 
should  give  him,  he  would  give  the  tenth  unto 
him,  Gen.  xxviii.  11.  It  was  likewise  custo- 
mary, even  among  some  heathen  nations,  to 
dedicate  tithes  to  the  deity  whom  they  adored. 
Among  the  Jews  the  payment  of  them  was  esta- 
blished, the  priests  lived  upon  them,  as  God's 
alms,  and  he  assigned  unto  them  a  great  part 
of  that  maintenance,  which  the  Jews  brought 
to  him.  See  Numb,  xviii.  22.  Deut.  xviii,  4. 
where  the  law  requires,  that  they  should  give 
the  first  fruits  of  their  land  unto  the  priest,  but 
does  not  determine  the  quantity,  yet  because 
Ezekiel  says,  ch.  xlv.  13.  that  they  should  offer 
the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah  of  an  homer,  their 
wise  men  concluded  that  they  were  bound  to 
bring  at  least  a  sixtieth  part  to  God  for  his  mi- 
nisters But  notwithstanding  this,  they  ac- 
counted him  but  a  covetous  man  that  brought 
no  more,  and  they  called  this  a  tevumah,  or 
the  heave-offering  of  an  evil  eye.     For  thus 


Maimonides,  A  g(X)d  eye,  i.  e.  a  liberal  person 
brings  one  part  of  forty  ;  a  mean  eye,  i.  e.  a 
man  that  lialh  some,  but  a  less  degree  of  good- 
ness, one  of  fifty  ;  and  an  evil  eye,  i.  e,  a  nig- 
gard, one  of  sixty  ;  less  than  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  give.  See  Patrick's  Mens.  Myst. 
p,  164.  Seld.  Hist.  Tyth.  c.  ii,  Ainsw.  on  Num. 
xviii.  12.  This  may  also  be  apphed  to  charity, 
which  is  a  gift  to  God,  and  its  value  is  enhan- 
ced according  to  the  alacrity  and  readiness  ex- 
pressed in  it.  Thus  St  ChrysOStom,  fiiyt^o^vx  h  ra 
'o-K^hei,  X.  Tv  X.  "  Magnitudo  eleemosynae  non  in 
multitudine  opum  sita  est,  sed  ex  alacritatc  dan- 
tium  judicatur.  Propter  hoc  £*■  qui  potum  fri- 
gidae  dedit  acceptus  est ;  ut  discamus,  quod 
ubjque  rectam  mentem  requirit  universorum 
Dominus.  Fieri  potest  ut  qui  parura  habet,  li- 
beralis  admodum  sit  propter  alacritatem;  &■  qui 
multa  possidet,  minor  videatur  his  qui  paruni 
habent,  propter  sordidi  animi  tenacitateni.  Tom. 
ii.  Hom.  Ivi. 

Ver.  10.  Gite  unto  the  most  High  according 
as  he  hath  enriched  thee;  and  as  thou  hast  gotten, 
give  xeith  a  clie.erful  eije,2  This  may  be  under- 
stood either  of  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  of  cha- 
rity in  general;  either  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  tribute,  or  an  acknowledgment  to 
God  for  what  he  has  bestowed,  and  as  a  likely 
means  to  procure  his  farther  blessing  ;  and 
therefore  should  be  cheerfully  given,  in  propor- 
tion to  men's  circumstances  and  fortune.  Tobit 
has  well  determined  this,  "  Be  merciful  after  thy 
power ;  if  thou  hast  much,  give  plenteously ; 
if  thou  hast  little,  do  thy  ddigence  gladly  to 
give  of  that  little,  for  so  gatherest  thou  thyself 
a  good  reward  in  the  day  of  necessity,  iv.  7,  8, 
9.  Psal.  xli.  I.  Prov.  xix,  17.  3  Cor.  ix.  6, 
7.  I  Tim.  vi.  17,  18,  ig.  Ileb.  vi.  10.  xiii. 
16.  KaOiJf«|Ma  ;^«f ;f,  which  is  the  reading  in  all 
the  Greek  copies,  1  conceive  should  be  xaS'  I'j^t^K 
;^aj>of,  and  so  the  Alex.  MS.  alone  has  it.  It  means. 
Give  cheerfully  according  to  the  gain  of  thy  hands, 
(for  so  t'Jft/ua.  is  used,  and  should  be  understood 
in  this  book.  Sec  note  on  ch.  xxix.  4.)  give 
according  to  thy  .stock  and  substance,  whether 
it  be  ox,  calf,  kid,  or  lamb  ;  let  thy  liberality 
be  as  God  has  prospered  thee,  nor  fear  to  be 
made  poor  thyself  by  such  acts  of  goodness,  nor 
let  avarice  or  private  interest  suggest  any  such 
excuse  to  yi>\i.  To  make  any  giiV  or  sacrifice 
acceptable,  it  must  be  done  in  a  manni^r  like- 
wise worthy  of  God  ;  it  must  be  done  with  a 
willing  heart,  and  with  such  a  satisfaction  as 
may  even  shew  itself  upon  the  very  countenance. 
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And  so  the  command  is  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, Exod.  xsxv.  5.  "  Whoso  is  of  a  willing 
heart,  let  him  bring  his  offering  unto  the  Lord; 
and  every  one  ^^hose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and 
whom  his  spijit  made  willing,  brought  accord- 
ingly the  Lord's  offering  to  the  work  of  the  ta- 
bernacle," Ter.  21.  And  in  that  great  offering 
of  David  and  the  people,  towards  building  the 
temple,  mention  is  particularly  made  of  their 
ready  and  cheerful  heart,  "  that  the  people  re- 
joiced, because  with  a  perfect  heart  they  offer- 
ed willingly  unto  the  Lord,"  i  Chron.  xxix.  9. 
And  in  his  solemn  thanksgiving  David,  who  re- 
joiced also  with  them  with  great  joy,  says,  "  I 
thank  thee,  O  God,  that  J.  should  be  able  to 
offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort,  for  all  things 
Gome  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee,"  ver.  14,  •  It  is  therefore  an  instance  of 
unspeakable  goodness  in  God,  to  receive  and 
reckon  it  as  a  gift,  when  we  return  to  him  but 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  what  he  has  given  us, 
and  not  only  to  promise  seven-fold  for  a  reward 
of  our  gratitude,  as  is  mentioned  here,  but,  as 
the  gospel  assures  us,  a  hundred  fold,  both  in 
this  world  and  the  other.  Of  so  great  conse- 
quence and  moment  is  cheerfulness,  and  a  hear- 
ty concurrence  in  all  gifts,  duties,  and  offerings 
made  to  God  ;  and  so  true  is  that  reflection  of 
St  Austin,  "  Nemo  invitus  benefacit,  etiamsi 
•quod  bonum  est  facit."  Confess.  L.  i.  c.  12. 

Ver.  12.  Do  not  think  to  corrupt  with  gifts, 
for  such  he  mill  tioi  received]  Mii  la^cKirra,  »'  ^  sr^o^- 
li^iixi.  Grotius  understands  it  in  the  sense  of 
our  translators  of  hoping  to  bribe  or  corrupt 
God  by  gifts,  which  mean  and  wicked  attempt 
the  scripture  condemns  in  many  places.  But 
lafSKOTicj  is  more  generally,  and  would  be  better 
rendered,  De  dotus  reseco.  Agreeable  to  which 
is  the  marginal  reading,  "  Diminish  nothing  of 
thy  otterings;"  which  Junius  and  Jansenius  fol- 
low ;  the  latter  has,  Ne  decurtes  munera.  The 
Tigurin  version  understands  it  of  goods  unjust- 
ly gotten,  "  Ne  offeras  parta  sordibus  munera," 
and  the  \'u]g.  probably  of  such  as  are  blemish- 
ed and  imperfect.  However  the  determinate 
sense  of  the  word  be,  to  offend  in  any  of  these 
instances  is  to  affront  God,  nor  will  the  magni- 
ficence, state,  glory,  or  reputation  of  a  man 
make  any  difference.  God  neither  regards  the 
person  nor  sacrifice  itself  so  much,  as  a  pure 
intention,  and  a  heart  truly  devoted  to  him. 

Ver.  15.  l>o  nut  the  tears  run  donn  the  widow's 
cheeks  ?  and  is  not  her  crif  against  him  that  caus- 
eth  them  toJaU?'\  See  Luke  xviii.  3.  where  the 
parable  is  proposed  under  the  person  of  a  wi- 


dow rather  than  of  a  poor  man,  to  make  it  the 
more  affecting,  as  that  sex  is  more  exposed  to 
injuries,  and  widows  generally  above  others. 
Quintilian  observes,  "  Per  se  imbecilla  est  fcE- 
mina,  &  affert  infirmitati  naturali  non  leve  pnn- 
dus,  quod  vidua  est."  Such  as  are  used  with 
violence,  and  forced  to  undergo  uncommon 
hardships  and  oppressions,  are  said  to  cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance.  Gen.  iv.  lo.  Exod.  ii. 
23.  2  Mace.  viii.  3.  Luke  xviii.  7.  James 
V.  4.  and  thus  the  martyrs  cry,  i'iif  •cron  ....  J 
xfm/c ;  Apoc.  vi.  lo.  God  has  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of 
the  orphan,  he  places  his  greatness  in  being  the 
support  of  the  weak,  as  well  as  in  ruling  the 
mighty,  and  in  particular,  he  is  the  defence  of 
those  that  are  poor  in  spirit,  to  whom  earth  is 
as  a  place  of  banishment,  and  heaven  the  habi- 
tation longed  for.  By  the  widow  here  we  may 
either  understand,  according  to  the  Port  Royal 
Comment,  the  church,  when  under  a  state  of 
persecution,  or  such  pious  afflicted  souls,  as  cry 
day  and  night  unto  God  to  avenge  them  speedi- 
ly ;  and  when  they  are  reduced  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity, as  seemingly  to  be  past  all  help  and 
recovery,  then  it  is  that  God  appears  in  their 
behalf,  and  makes  bare  his  arm  in  their  de- 
fence, and  heaven  interests  itself  in  their  quar- 
rel. 

Ver.  1 7.  The  praijer  of  the  humble  pierceth  the 
clouds  ;  and  till  it  come  nigh,  he  xmll  not  be  com- 
fortedJ]  Humility,  or  a  mean  and  low  opinion 
of  ourselves,  when  we  address  the  great  and  in- 
comprehensible majesty  of  God,  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  acceptance.  As  it  relates  to 
prayer,  it  consists  in  disclaiming  all  rigiit  or 
pretence  of  merit  to  the  bounty  and  nuinifi- 
cence  of  God  ;  and  in  submitting  ourselves  en- 
tirely to  his  wisdom  and  providence,  both  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  itself  petitioned  tor,  and 
likewise  the  time  and  measure  of  it;  and  last- 
ly, that  we  should  consider  ourselves,  not  only 
as  dependent  creatures,  but  also  as  sinful  and 
unworthy  creatures.  The  wise  man  ht-rc  takes 
notice  of  three  particulars,  or  effects  of  the  ptay- 
er  of  the  humble:  1.  That  it  is  so  effectual  as 
to  pierce  the  clouds.  2.  That  it  is  so  perse- 
vering as  not  to  desist,  till  it  reaches  to,  and  is 
presented  before  the  throne  of  God.  3.  Tiiat 
it  is  so  importimatc  and  fervent,  as  not  to  re- 
turn back,  till  it  hath  obtained  its  rc()i;est. 
All  virtues  and  graces  exalt  us  towards  heaven, 
say  Mess,  of  Port-Royal,  and  as  it  were  knock 
at  its  gate  tor  admittance  ;  but  it  is  humili- 
ty that  effectually  opens  it,  and  brings  ns  to. 
3  I 
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the  throne  of  him,  who  ascended  not  thither, 
till  after  he  had  demeaned,  and  emptied  him- 
self, and  would  not  enter  into  his  glory,  til!  he 
was  made  perfect  through  humility  and  suffer- 
ings. 

Vcr.  18.  For  the  Lord  wiU  mt  be  slack,  nei- 
ther will  the  mighty  he  patient  towards  them, 
till  he  have  smitten  in  sunder  the  loins  oj  the  un- 
merciful, and  repayed  vengeance  to  the  heathen  ; 
till  he  have  taken  away  the  in-  Ititude  of  the  proud, 
and  broken  the  sceptre  of  the  unriglteo:is.\    Max- 
fo6i/ju/a,    patience,    or    long-suffering,     signifies 
slackness  in   punishing,  and  so  the  sen.-^e  may 
eitlicr  be,  tiiat  the    Almighty  will  not  delay  to 
do  justice  to  them,  viz.  to  the  humble  or  afflict- 
ed, or  will  not  be  slack  to  execute  justice  up- 
on them,  viz.  the   unmerciful,  or  the  heathen, 
to  whom  tTT  x-jTo~ic  seems   to  refer.     This  place 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  comparing 
it  with  Luke  xviii.  7.  "  Shall   not  God  avenge 
his  own  elect,   which   cry  day  and   night  unto 
him  ;  and  will    he  be  slack  towards  tiiem,  or 
forbear  long  to  punish  their  enemies  :   i,  /^ctKfcSu- 
(tuy  iyr  aJro/'f  ;  for  SO  the  words  siiould  be  point- 
ed, and  rendered,  and   then   the  next  sentence 
is  better  connected,  "  1  tell  you,  he  will  avenge 
them  speedily."    The  author  seems  here  to  hint 
at  the  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  such  to  whom  tiie 
Jews  were  at  this  time  in  subjection  in  Judea, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  to    intend  comfort  to 
his  countrymen,  by  assuring  them,   that  their 
enemies  should  feel  the   weight  of  God's  arm, 
and  experience  his  mighty  vengeance,  if  they 
continued  to  oppress  tliem,  as  in  former  time 
he  poured  forth  his  wrath  upon  the  Egyptians, 
Canaanites,  Chaldeans,  and  other  nations,  for 
the  cruelties  used  to  his  chosen.    But  as  it  does 
not  often  happen  that  God  appears  so  openly, 
and  so  instantly  in  the  behalf  of  his  oppressed 
servants,  as  to  punish  such  as  afflict  them,  by 
some  remarkable  judgment  in  this  life,  we  may 
properly  understand  this  place  of  the  last  great 
day,  to  which  he  will  reserve  the  comj)lete  a- 
venging   of  his  suffering   members  ;  when  he 
will  break  the  sceptre  or  power  of  the  proud, 
or  ungodly,  and  overthrow   all   that  is  great  in 
this  world,  that  will  presume  to  oppose  or  ex- 
alt itself  against  him. 

CHAP.    XXXVI. 

ZJ AVE  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord  God  of  all,  and 
behold  us  ;     V'er.  2.  And  send  thy  fear  up- 
on all  the  nations  that  seek  not  after  thee.     Ver. 
3.  Lift  up  thy  hand  against  the  strange  nations, 
and  let^  them  see  thy  power.']     The  author  hav- 


ing spoken  in  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
chapter,  of  the  mighty  force  and  energy  of 
prayer  to  succour  the  humble  and  afflicted,  and 
to  procure  help  for  them  against  their  enemies 
and  oi)prcssors,  begins  this  with  a  set  prayer  to 
God,  that  he  would  be  pleased,  favourably  to 
look  upon,  and  assist  his  scattered  and  distress- 
ed people,  who,  at  the  time  when  tiiis  work 
was  composed,  were  dispersed  in  Egypt,  Sytia, 
and  all  the  provinces  of  tlu;  east,  and  bejond 
the  Euphrates,  and  those  that  remained  in  Ju- 
dea and  Jcrnsaleoi,  were  sometimes  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Syria,  sometimes  to  those  of  Egypt, 
and  in  their  turns  victims  of  their  power  and 
ambition.  This  so  low  and  mortifying  a 
Slate  aflhcted  the  good  Israelites,  they  fervently 
beseeched  God  to  have  mercy  upon,  and  to  re- 
store tranquillity  to  his  people,  and  either  to 
convert  the  hearts  of  the  idolatrous  nations, 
strangers  to  his  fear  and  worship,  or  to  lift  up 
his  hand  against  them,  and  destroy  them  with 
a  mighty  destruction  ;  or  to  deliver  his  choseii 
from  them  with  a  mighty  and  stretched  out 
arm,  as  he  formerly  delivered  their  ances- 
tors in  the  time,  and  under  the  conduct  of 
Moses.  The  things  the  wise  man  here  prays 
for,  are  the  very  same  the  Jews  continued 
to  expect  in  our  Saviour's  time,  by,  and  un- 
der the  Messias,  viz.  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  one  true  God,  the  destruction  of 
certain  nations,  their  enemies,  the  restoration  of 
all  their  tribes,,  and  the  working  of  miracles; 
in  both  ages  they  prayed  that  God  would  has- 
ten the  accomplishment.  See  note  on  c.  1. 
ver.  23.  and  Bishop  Chandler's  Dcf.  of  Chris- 
tianity, pag.  4-2. 

Ver.  4.  As  thou  icast  sanctified  in  us  before 
them,  so  be  thou  magnified  among  them  before  us, 
Ver.  5.  And  let  them  knoio  thee,  as  we  have  hnnxn 
thee,  that  there  is  no  God,  but  onlij  thou,  O  God.'] 
The  former  verse  will  admit  of  a  double  sense, 
which  tnay  either  be.  As  thou  hast  made  thine 
anger  visible  and  conspicuous,  in  punishing  us, 
thy  chosen,  with  so  much  rigour,  before  the 
heathen,  so  use  them,  in  like  manner,  before 
our  eyes  ;  pour  thy  vengeance  upon  them  in 
our  sight,  and  let  us  in  our  turns  be  witnesses 
of  their  ruin  and  overthrow.  Or  thus,  as  in 
ancient  times,  thou  madcst  thy  power  to  ap- 
pear, by  bringing  thy  chosen  out  of  Egypt, 
in  the  sight  of  the  lieathen,  and  against  their 
will ;  so  do  the  same  wonders  for  us,  their  chil- 
dren, before  these  our  oppressors,  and  shew  thy 
great  mercy,  by  delivering  us  from  the  bondage 
and  slavery  we  labour  under,  that  wc  may  be 
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witnesses  of  thy  marvellous  w-irks,  as  our  fa- 
thers were  of  those  thou  didst  i'or  them  in  the 
land  of  Euryjit,  and  at  the  ll-d  Sea.  In  t  hs 
prayer  we  find  t4»e  most  prefssinir  motives  that 
can  be  made  use  of,  to  incline  the  Almighty  to 
faronr  his  ppople,  and  to  engai^e  hnn  in  their 
behalf  and  assistance.  Tlie  anihor  here  urges 
every  inducement,  and  negleets  nollimg  tiiat 
can  bft  persuasive;  and  when  he  donbis  the 
sufficiency  of  his  own  reasons,  tor  the  obtiining 
his  petition,  he  has  recourse  to  (iod  i;im>elf, 
and  enforces  iiis  plea  frrtm  the  honour  of  tiie 
Divine  nature,  engages  (!od  to  interpose,  fiir 
his  own  glory's  sake,  and  not  to  give  up  Iiis 
jieople  finally  into  the  hands  of  their  enenues, 
who  would  not  onlv  come  into  hi^  inheritance, 
but  insult  him,  their  only  t'od  and  king,  for 
deserting  them,  Ps.  Ixxix,  9.  10,  11.  whicn  is 
the  substance  likewise  of  some  other  p'-ahns. 
This  part  of  the  prayer  secns  pretty  miuh  tiie 
same  with  that  of  Esther,  for  her  people,  *'  O 
Lf>id,  give  not  thy  sceptre  to  them  that  be 
nothing,  and  let  them  not  laugh  at  our  fall  : 
remember,  O  Lord  ;  make  thyself  known  in 
the  tiuie  of  our  afflictions,  O  king  of  the  na- 
tion-, and  Lord  of  all  power  :  for  tiiey  have 
stricken  liands  with  their  idols,  that  they  will 
destroy  thine  inlteritance,  and  quench  the  glo- 
ry of  ihy  house,  and  of  thine  altar."  chap.  xiv. 
9,  II,  12. 

Ver.  (i.  Sheic  nfm;  sism.  an 'I  make  other  strange 
tconderx.'\  i.  e.  'E/ita/c/o-or  vrf^eia,  K  new  the  mira- 
cles which  thou  di>lst  under  Moses,  ai^ainst 
Piiaraoh  and  the  Egyptians,  and  by  Joshua  a- 
gainst  the  Oanaaniies  ;  and  add  new  ones  to 
them,  that  foreign  nations  may  discern  thy  in- 
finite poAcr,  exerted  in  wrath  against  the  ene- 
mies of  thy  people  Israel  :  and  let  the  heathens 
kiow,  and  l>e  convinced  by  tiie  power  of  tiiy 
miracles,  that  thou  only  art  God,  that  their  i- 
dols  are  lying  vanities,  their  kings  but  weak 
mortals,  whose  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand, 
that,  urg.'d  by  the  dread  of  thy  o.nnipotency, 
they  may  ceas  ■  to  oppress  thy  chosen. 

V^cr.  8.  Ma/'-e  the  time  short,  rfinemher  the  co- 
venft/ff.'j  Tile  Greek  coi)ie->  vary  iiere  in  their 
reading,  some  have  /^rm^nTi  i;yyit,  others  jurw^/lt' 
iliTm.  iiieiiiento  jinis.  as  the  Vulg.  has  it  ;  oiiiers 
ftrmduli  ej>x;ir,w5.  which  our  tiansja.ori  follow. 
G'id's  oat II  or  covenant,  and  the  assurance* 
given  them  by  the  prophets,  were  the  grou.id 
ot  hope  of  ilie  blessings  expected  bv  'he  Jews, 
both  before,  and  in  our  Savionr'.->  time.  VV^Iiat 
this  oath  was,  h  fully  explained.  Ecclus.  xhv.  . 
31 1  22.  it  was  the  bkbsing  of  all  men,  and  tuc 


covenant  assured  by  an  oath  to  Abraham,  and 
established  wilii  Isaac  :   it  was  the  covenant  of 
kiiitjs,  tiiat  he  made  with   David,   to  exalt  his 
horn  tor  ever  : — His  mercy,   whereby  he  pro- 
ini'^'d  a  "  remnant  unto  .Jacob,  and  a  root  un- 
to  Divid,    or   a   Messiah    to  come   out  of  liis 
loins,"   Ecclus.  xlvii.  11,  22.  as  the  Jews  un- 
derstand the  words  of  Isaiah  there  alluded  to. 
See  Bisliop  Chandler's  Def.  p.  4-.'3.      And  thus 
the  holy   men  in  the  Old    Testament,   in   their 
pniyers,  frequently  remind  God   of  his  cove- 
nant, and  jnomise,  Psal.  cxix. +9.  2  Chron.  vi. 
42.  and  make  mention  of  his  servant  David,  or 
Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Israel,   for  whom  tiiey 
knew  he  had  an  especial   kindness,  thereby  to 
move  his  regard   and   compassion.     Some  un- 
derstand tiie  wise  man,   when  he  says,  "  ijiake 
the  time  siiort,"  as  if  he  prayed  that  God  would 
hasten  to  their  succour,  and   let  tiie  calamities 
tliat   shall   come     upon    their    enemies,    make 
haste.      Deut.    xxxii.    35.      But   this    jK'tition 
may  be  considered  in  a  higher  sense,  as  a  pray- 
er for  the  speedy  coming  ot  the  Messiali.      All 
the  saints,  who  lived   before   the  appearance  of 
Christ,  have  beseeched  God  in  the  same  impor- 
tunate manner,   to  hasten   the    time  oi'  lus  ad- 
vent.    On  this  account   St  Bernard  jjiously  la- 
iTiCnts,  that,  when  the  holy  patriarciis  and  pro- 
phets waited  lor  this   blessing,   with   so  much 
impatience,  and   i)rayed  for   it   with   so  much 
warmth  and  earnestness,  Cliristians  should   at 
leiigtii  receive  it  with  so  much  coldnens  and  in- 
difference, and    be  so   little  affected   with  tlie 
mighty  mercy  of  his  coming. 

Ver.  lb.  Smite  in  sunder  the  heads  of  the  rulers  : 
of  the  heathi^n,    ihot  .sa//,    Tltere  i»  none  other  but 
?£'«?.]     This  probably    refers  to   Psal.   ex.  5,  6. 
where  it  is  prophe^ied  of  the  Messiah,  "  That 
he  shall  wound  even  kings  in   the  day  of  his 
wrath  ;  that  he  shall  judge  among  the  heathen, 
and  fill  the   places  with  the  dead,  bodies,  and 
smite  in  sunder  the  heads  over  divers  countries." 
Tlie  author  seems  to  mean   here  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  chiefly  the  former,  (for  the 
Ptolemie.,  kings  of  Egypt,  were  on  many  occa- 
sion,  kind  to  the  .lews.)   and  among   these,  the 
character  suits  be-t  with  Antiochus  Epipnanes^ 
who,  if  he  did  not  affect  divine  honours  himself, 
hindered  the  paying   ihem    to    the    true    God, 
His  blasphemies  are  expressly  foretold,  Dan.  vii. 
25.   viii.  25    XI.  36   and  his  history,  as  recorded 
in  the  b  loks  of  Maccabees,  shews,  that   he    was  , 
an  enemy  to  all  religion,  and  even   defied  God; 
and  that  the  end  ot  this  cruel  oppressor  was  as 
miserable  as  his  hfe  had  been  wicked,     The.- 
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Vulg.  renders,  "  Contere  caput  principum  ini- 
micorum,"  following  a  copy  wliich  had,  i^^fur 
iuitead  oi  ibtuv.  This,  ami  the  foregoing  verses, 
shew  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Gather  all  the  tribes  of  Jacob  toge- 
ther, and  inherit  thou  them,  as  from  the  begin- 
«w;'.]  When  this  author  wrote,  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  Jews  was  dispersed  in  different 
provinces  of  the  east,  in  Greece,  Africa,  and  in 
the  isles  ;  It  was  a  common  and  settled  form  of 
their  prayer,  to  beg  of  God  to  recall  the  several 
tribes  that  were  dispersed,  such  of  them  as  were 
not  yet  returned  into  Judea,  but  were  the  out- 
casts of  Israel.  We  have  several  instances  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  of  this  devout  request.  See 
Psal.  cvi.  45.  cxxvi.  5.  See  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10. 
where  Elias  is  said  to  be  "  ordained  to  restore 
the  tribes  of  Jacob."  To  which  agrees  Matth. 
xvii.  II.  which  refers  to  this  tradition.  This 
restoration  the  Jews  promised  themselves  before, 
or  at  the  coming  of  their  Messiah.  Grotius  ob- 
serves, that  xalaxxufCKs/zw  is  here  to  be  taken  in 
forma  hiphil,  as  it  is  used  by  this  writer,  ch.  xliv. 
1.1.  and  then  the  sense  will  be,  Cause  thou  them 
again  to  inherit,  Fac  iieruin  terras  possideant, 
the  countries  which  thou  hast  given  them,  as 
ihey  did  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  ; 
and  thus  Junius,  "  Tribue  haereditatem  ipsis, 
sicut  principio," 

Ver.  12.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  the  people 
that  is  called  by  thi/  name.']  i.  e.  Have  pity  upon 
that  people,  hah,  who  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  Lord  ;  thou  art  their  father, 
their  husband,  their  master,  their  king ;  and  art 
pleased  to  style  thyself  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Israel.      The  Hellenist  Jews  love  to  call 
the  Israelites  Acth,  the  better  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  heathen,  who  were  called  'AwixfyKti, 
and  'e9nxc/.     And  so  Aaof  and  tflcK  are  opposed. 
Acts  XV.   14.  where,  speaking  of  the  profane, 
or  Gentile  nations  called  to  the  gospel,  God  is 
said  to  have  got  Aah  i^  'si^tur.     Bishop  Fell  ob- 
serves,  that  St  Cyprian  accordingly  chuses  to 
call  the  faithful,  plebem,  and   not  populum,  and 
condemns  Tertullian  for  inaccuracy  in  using  so 
general  a  term.  Not.  in  L.  i.  Testira.  adv.  Jud. 
Ibid.  And  upon  Israel,  ichom  thou  hast  named 
thij  Jirst-born.'\     This  term  not  only  signifies  the 
order  of  birth  or  generation,  but  the  degree  of 
love  and  favour  with  Almighty  God.  -Exod.  iv. 
^2.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  28.  in  «,  and  particularly  1 
Esdr.   vi.   55,   56,  57,  58.     They  looked  upon 
themselves  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  as 
being  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  pretended 


that  God  owned  them  alone  for  his  ch  Idrenand 
favourites,  and  that  for  their  own  and  forefathers 
merit,  he  would  never  forsake  them.  They 
prided  themselves  also  in  their  holy  city,  where 
God,  they  imagined,  fixed  his  abode,  as  in  the 
capitol  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  their  temple, 
where  the  Schechinah  dwelt,  which  they  thought 
God,  for  his  own  sake,  would  not  fail  to  preserve. 
All  others,  who  were  not  favoured  with  the  like 
privilege  of  descent,  or  with  such  visible  tokens 
of  God's  presence,  they  called  unclean,  Is.  xxxv. 
8.  and  looked  on  tliem  as  no  better  than  dogs, 
disregarded  and  neglected  by  God  ;  and  this 
common  phrase  among  the  Jews  our  Saviour  is 
thought  to  allude  to,  Matth.  xv.  26.  It  has 
been  observed  of  the  Jewish  writers,  that  they 
are  naturally  given  to  magnify  their  own  nation 
and  privileges,  more  than  any  other  people  liv- 
ing, which  appeal's  no  where  more  clearly  than 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  where  frequent  in- 
stances occur  of  this  vanity,  even  in  the  times 
of  persecution  and  distress. 

Ver.  14.  Fill  Sion  with  thine  unspeakable  ora- 
cles, and  thij  people  zvith  ihif  glor//.']  The  Geneva 
version  has,  "  Fill  Sion,  that  it  may  magnify 
thine  oracles ;"  which  is  the  marginal  reading, 
and  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  Greek :  Or, 
Fill  Sion  with  thy  favours,  with  the  effects  of 
thy  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  by  fiilfiUingthy 
oracles,  and  making  good  thy  promises,  that  it 
may  celebrate  thy  praises,  and  thy  people  may 
have  fresh  occasion  to  publish  and  display  thy 
glory.  Or,  Fill  Sion  with  thy  presence,  3Ia- 
/estate  iua,  Arab,  and  let  tokens  of  it  appear 
there  as  formerly.  The  Orient,  versions  have, 
"  Et  templum  tuum  gloria  tua  redundet,"  i.  e. 
Let  the  glory  of  the  Schechinah  adorn  thy  tem- 
ple ;  following  a  copy,  which  probably  had  txir 
cQ,  instead  of  hahr,  which  is  in  all  the  present 
editions. 

Ver.  15.  Give  testimony  unto  those  that  thou 
hast  possessed  from  the  beginning,  and  raise^  up 
prophets  that  liane  been  in  thy  name.]  The  sense 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  whether  we  read  xV:/j.ix<ti, 

or  KJi<r/J.a.!n,  xr^o^hrai  OX  ■ar^tfnJeiaK.    \.  e.    Give  urrtO 

Israel,  whom  thou  hast  chosen  for  such  a  number 
of  ages  past,  and  to  whom  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
so  many  proofs  of  thy  love,  fresh  testimonies  of 
thy  regard,  and  notice  :  remember  the  ancient 
predictions  in  their  favour,  and  fulfil  the  pro- 
mises, which  the  prophets  have  made  in  thy 
name,  that  thou  wouldest  not  cast  offthy  chosen, 
when  they  call  upon  thee  in  their  distress,  'iyu^cr 
nrfofurcK  does  not  relate  to  the  coming  of  new 
prophets,   as  some  have  understood  it,  nor  is  it 
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to  be  considered  as  a  wish  of  that  sort,  for  when 
the  prophets  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Messiah,  by  pointing  out  the  se- 
veral material  circumstances  relating  to  his 
coming,  the  gift  of  prophecy  ceased ;  neither 
was  there  any  public  succession  of  prophets  for 
the  space  of  400  years  together  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  on  purpose  to  raise  in  mens 
minds  a  more  earnest  expectation  of  that  happy 
advent.  It  is  rather  a  wish,  that  God  would  ac- 
complish and  fulfil  the  former  prophecies  in  his 
name.  And  so  the  Heb.  word  is  rendered  by 
the  6,  I  Sam.  iii.  11,  12.  And  thus  the  Syr. 
and  Arab,  versions,  "  Affirma  testimonia  servo- 
rum  tuorum,  &.  adveniant  vaticinia  Propheta- 
rum  tuorum,  qui  nomine  tuo  locuti  sunt."  See 
Bishop-Chandler's  Def.  p.  42. 

Ver.  16.  Reward  them  that  wait  for  thee,  and 
let  thy  prophets  be  found  faithful. Ji  Reward  the 
patience  and  holy  trust  of  thy  people,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  many  calamities,  revolutions, 
and  reproaches,  have  continued  true  and  faith- 
ful in  thy  service,  and  have  not,  since  their  cap- 
tivity, lapsed  again  into  idolatry,  as  their  ances- 
tors did  under  their  kings  before.  Or,  comfort 
them  that  live  in  hopes  of  the  completion  of  thy 
promises,  witl^the  happy  accomplishment  of  the 
predictions,  that  thy  prophets  may  be  found  true 
and  faithful  in  what  they  foretold.  The  author 
seems  to  insinuate  here,  that  the  Jews,  at  this 
time,  waited  for  the  Messiah,  or  that  prophet,  by 
way  of  eminence,  foretold  and  promised,  Deut. 
xviii.  15.  and  by  all  the  successive  prophets. 
And  accordingly  by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
all  the  oracles  and  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  and 
the  faith  of  his  saints,  who  had  waited  for  him 
with  so  much  eagerness  and  constancy,  was  bless- 
ed and  rewarded ;  and  by  it  God  filled  his 
people  with  those  spiritual  and  true  blessings,  of 
which  that  of  Aaron  was  only  a  figure,  and 
shewed  himself  the  eternal  God,  the  Lord  of 
ages,  by  bringing  to  pass,  h  (Tvyji\eia.rv  a/'uK«c,  what 
he  had  foretold  and  promised  4000  years  before. 

Ver.  1 7.  O  Lord,  hcur  the  pruyer  of  ihtj  ser- 
vants, according  to  the  blessing  of  Aaron,  over 
thy  people. ~^  i.  e.  Let  us  mercifully  partake  of 
those  blessings,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  that  so- 
lemn form,  which  thou  hast  appointed  the  high- 
priest  to  pronounce,  and  may  the  full  force  of 
the  benediction,  Num.  vi.  24,  25,  26.  light 
upon  thy  suppliants  ;  Uiluv  in,  as  the  margin  has 
it,  and  Grabe  prefers  to  hixilar,  the  common 
reading.  According  to  Bossuet,  the  author  here 
requests  of  God,  that  the  true  regular  and  lineal 
priesthood  in  the  family  of  Aaron  may  continue. 


and  not  such  a  corrupt  and  venal  one,  as  was 
under  Antiochus  EpiphauL-s,  purchased  with 
money  by  Jason  and  Menelaus,  to  the  manifest 
wrong  and  injury  of  Onias,  the  regular  and  true 
high  priest.  2  Maccab.  iv.  8,  23.  However  that 
be,  this  passage  certainly  contains  a  very  parti- 
cular commendation  of  the  estabhshed  ministry, 
its  usefulness  and  efficacy.  For  God  could  give, 
if  it  pleased  him,  his  gracious  favours  to  his 
people,  without  the  priest's  intercession,  but  he 
on  purpose  appoints  him  to  be  the  ministerial 
asker,  and  to  be  the  means  to  derive  upon  his 
people  his  designed  goodness.  He  could  not 
more  effectually  grace  and  distinguish  his  ser- 
vants, than  by  declaring,  that  what  they  should 
beg,  he  would  the  more  readily  give.  Thus 
confirming  and  recommending  their  ministry 
and  service  to  all  true  members  of  the  church. 
If  this  was  more  attended  to,  the  contempt  of 
the  ministry,  and  of  church  power,  would  be 
less  complained  of:  in  health  men  would  regard 
the  priest's  prayers,  as  the  stated  means  to  draw 
down  God's  blessing ;  and  in  time  of  sickness 
wbuld  apply  to  him,  as  the  people  did  to  Samuel, 
"  Pray  for  thy  servants  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
that  we  die  not."     i  Sam.  xii.  19. 

Ver.  18.  T/ie  belli/  devouret/i  all  meats,  yet  is 
one  meat  better  than  another.  Ver.  19.  As  the 
palate  tasteth  divers  lands  of  venison,  so  doth  an 
heart  of  understanding  false  speeches.']  This  and 
what  follows  is  very  improperly  connected  with 
the  foregoing  prayer,  but  so  it  is  in  all  the  ver- 
sions and  editions.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  as 
the  stomach  promiscuously  receives  all  sorts  of 
food,  but  all  do  not  digest  alike,  nor  ai'e  equally 
wholesome,  so  the  mind  receives  all  sorts  of 
thoughts,  though  not  equally  profitable  and 
good ;  and  as  the  will  has  various  affections  and 
desires,  but  the  objects  of  theni  are  not  equally 
innocent,  so  the  mind  is  capable  of  different  sorts 
of  knowledge,  but  they  are  not  alike  useful ;  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  religi- 
ous truths,  is  of  most  importance,  and  preferable 
to  all  science  whatsoever.  Epiphanius  has  ex- 
actly the  same  sentiment,  »■«?  fjh  f.r//.ajx  liuK^ivet, 
\o[^vy^  oe  (r7ra  yivtU'-  Or  thus,  as  the  palate  dis- 
tinguishes venison  from  common  and  ordinary 
meat,  so  does  an  understanding  heart  separate 
between  flattery  and  real  friendship,  true  and 
false  reasoning,  profitable  and  evil  discourse. 
But  as  the  mouth  should  be  kept  clean,  that  the 
taste  may  be  more  quick  and  exquisite,  so  the 
mind,  in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment,  should 
be  free  from  prejudice,  and  prepossession. 

Ver.  20.  A  fivward  heart  causeth  heaviness ; 
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hut  a  man  of  experience  ivUl  recompense  h'tm.'\  blessed   above,  where  hive  and   harmony  reign 

'Ar'JaToSu-xri  auVJ.     Drusius   prefers  aJrM,  to  agree  triiiniphant. 

with  xxflia.,  or  AUTD,  and  so  the  Geneva  version,        Ver.  ^4.   He  that  ^etleth  a  wife,  heqinnetk  a 

"  A  froward  heart  bnngeth  grief,  but  a  man  of  fmssexsion,  a  help  ///y  himsell,   and  a  pillar  of 

experience  will   resist  it."     By  a  froK/iril  liemt  rest.'\     'o  Klu'.tttmf    yu^a/xa,    itd^x*^'^'  "^wtiic,   /Sa^fer 

is  meant  a  wicked   and  deceitful  person;  who  naf  avrh  5  ruKor  oLmirxujux.      1  he    V  uig.    with 

often  takes  the  unwary  in  his  snares,  and  invo'vcs  great  jutigMieiit  in-^cris,  ••  bonam,  ([ui  possidet 

them  in  mischief;  bur  a  man  of  prudence  and  nnilirrcni   bonam."   i.  e.   He   that   lias  a  good 

experience  will  beware  of,  and  find  out  his  arti-  wife  in  ail  respects,  has  laid   the  best  founda- 

fice  and  designs,    will   oppose,  and  punish  him  tion   of  his  house,    ir.\>  the   surest  grounds  lo 

according  to  his    deserts.     For  so  a.r1x7r»\ilaf/.t  is  build   his   hopes   of   happines*^  upon,   and   ot' 

often  used  by  our  translators.  raising  a  family  to  his  mind.  Junius  transposes 

Ver.  21.  A  wutiKtn  will  receive  evertf  man,  i/et  the  words  here,  and  renders,  "  l^ui  coinparat 
is  one  dauifhler  belter  than  another.']  Various  mulierem  adjumentura  simile  5<ibe,&  coluiunatn 
are  the  senses  of  this  place  ;  but  a  good  one,  I  requietis,  incipit  possessionem  canstiincre," 
conceive, may  i)e  givciiof  It, withoutany  such  re-  whuli  is  clearer  and  more  explicit  than  our  ver- 
flection  upon  the  modesty  of  the  sex,as(j!rotius,  sion.  According  toGiotius,  ira'j>;t"'^«'  mcansy«. 
and  some  other  expositors,  have  thrown  u))on  cere  impc rare y  Hiid  is  to  be  unoeistnod  in  forma 
them.  May  not  tiierefore  tiie  meaning  eitiier  //^/y////,rfh/3a(r/^tJ«(MS  son)etimestaken,i.  e.  lie  that 
be,  that  every  woman  will  receive  addresses,  takes  a  wite,  sets  over  his  house  and  fortunes  a 
but  there  are  some  among  the  sex,  who  de.-erve  help  mate,  and  an  assistant,  equ.d  to  iiiniself, 
a  preference  bchne  others?  Or,  that  women  that  will  tiivide  his  cares,  and  in  whose  jirudent 
are  not  nice  and  scrupulous,  when  addresses  management  and  CE-onomy  he  may  safely  con- 
are  made  to  them,  about  the  mere  person,  or  fide,  and  will  be  to  him  a  pillar  of  security,  as 
beauty  of  a  man;  but  a  regard  is  not  undeserv-  well  as  of  agreeable  rest.  According  to  tliis 
cdly  had  to  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  winch  is  sense,  the  pointinsr  of  the  Greek  shoultl  be,  ♦ 
a  perfection  that  distinguishes  tjiem  from  one  KJa/^iyoi;  yvraTxn,  irdfx*1<"  *%'!i<^<:  /S^/jSo^  x-ai  auTh,  ^ 
another,  and  is  engaging  in  the  eyes  of  the  o-  ^iihtv  tctaTraujiat.  1  ne  Orient,  versions  give  tnis 
ther  sex.  13ut  1  take  the  true  meaning  of  the  by  way  of  advice,  and  such  as  rally  the  matri- 
author  to  be,  that  if  in  marriage,  regard  is  only  monial  state,  or  indulge  tliem.-elve  in  criminal 
had  to  the  projjagation  of  the  s|)ecies,  it  is  but  liberties  in  celibacy,  would  do  well  to  remem- 
of  little  consequence,  where  tlie  choice  falls;  ber  it,  "  Inter  prascipuas  possessiones  tuas  pos- 
but  if  happiness  be  the  thing  proposed,  and  side  uxorem  bonam,  adjumentuin  enim  est  tibi 
you  would  have   a  valuable   conqianion,  an  a-  simile." 

greeableandaccomplished  partnertorlife,  regard  \'er.  55.  Where  no  hedae  is,  there  the  posses- 
then  ought  ciiicHy  to  be  had  to  virtue,  and  good  sion  is  spoiled;  and  he  ihut  huth  no  -j^v/e,  xcill  icun- 
qualities.  der  tip  and  down  uiournin^.']     As  by  the  break- 

Ver.  23.  If  there  he  kindness,  meekness,  and  ing  down  the  fence  of  a  vineyard,  all  tliey  that 

comfurl  iu  her  tongue,  then  is  n.)t  her  hiisljund like  go  by,  plutk  off  the  grapes,  and  tliC  wild  boar 

other  ;//£■«.]     If  to  her  beauty  a  wife  adds  such  out  oftlie  wood  doth   root  it  up,  and  the  wild 

engaging  qualities,  as  strict  virtue,  and  modes-  beasts  of  the  field  devour  it ;  so  fares  it  with 

ty,  prudent  oeronomy,  obliging  behaviour,  and  his  house,  wlio  is   witiioiit  a  proper  lieljMuate, 

suci)  gooti  .sense  and  address,  as  by  her  winning  to  order  and  direct  his  domestic  concerns  ;  all 

carriage,  and  agr  eabie   manner,  to  sooth  the  things  are  in  coiifu>ion   for  want   of  manag  - 

passions  and  cares  uf  iier  liu^band,  and  double  nient,  and  without  a  caieftil  superintending  c)  e 

occasionally  his  joys;  iTshe  is  not  haughty  and  his  substance  is  in  danger  of  being  devoured 

im|)erioiis  with  her  beauty,  and   places  not  her  by  strangers.     And    tlui.->  the  Syr.    "  Ubi   non 

merit  in  her  person,   slie  cannot  fail  of  crown-  adest  sepes,   racemabiintur  vmcjc;  &  ubi   non 

ing  his   utmost  wishes.      I'ossessed  of  such  a  adest  uxor,  omnia  detecta  sunt  ac  dilapidata." 

trtTasure,  he  should   bless  his  choice,  and  set  a  A  man  so  solitary   and  alone,   is  obliged  eitiier 

just  value  upon  his  happiness,  which  has  made  to  leave  all  ihiiigsat  random,  or  to  trust  wiiolly 

him  even  an  object  of  envy.     "Non  est  vir  to  servants,  wljose  fidelity  is  not  always  to  be 

ejus  humauffi  conditit)nis,"  as  Gastalio  well  ex-  depended  on.     Hut  in  a  well  regulated  fa  mi  I)-, 

jiresses  his  good  fortune  ;   his  lot  is  above  that  wlicre  a  prudent  woman  piesides,   ^ucli  incoii- 

©f  common  mortals,  it   resembles  that  of  the  veniencies  and  disorders  are  prevented.  Whilst 
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her  hu.->bancl  is  abroad,  and  attending  pnblic 
business,  and  providing  what  is  necessary  in 
his  sphere,  she  discreetly  orders  affairs  at  home, 
and  looketh  so  well  to  the  ways  of"  her  house- 
hold, that  the  heart  of  her  husband  can  safely 
trust  in  her  without  any  apprehension  of  waste 
or  spoil. 

Ver.  'iS.  Who  n^ill  trust  a  thief  ic ell  appointed, 
that  skippelh  from  citij  to  citij  ?  So  zvlio  id II  be- 
lieve [//■«*■/]  a  man  that  ttulh  no  house,  and  lod^r. 
eth  xiheresoever  the  night  taketh  him?^  i.  e.  An 
unmarried  man,  being  always  unsettled,  is  es- 
teemed but  little  better  th m  a  vagrant  ;  as  he 
hath  no  wife,  no  littje  family  to  engage  him  to 
be  at  home,  and  to  endear  him  to  it,  he  is  vague, 
and  often  wandering  abroad,  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  loose  company,  of  being  tempted  to 
incontinence,  and,  which  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened, injuring  the  honour  of  the  family  he  is 
admitted  into.  The  advice  therefore  here  is, 
say  Mess,  of  Port  Royal,  that  such,  for  preven- 
tion sake,  should  marry,  as  St  Paul  advises 
those,  o/k'k  iy%(:i1i<Jt>1xi,  who  do  not  contain,  (for 
so  the  words  should  be  rendered)  "  qui  noii  se 
continent."  Vulg.  for  it  is  better  to  enter  into 
that  holy  state  with  chaste  intentions, than  to  be 
exposed  to  the  dangers,  and  criminal  liberties 
which  usually  attend  a  wandering  and  unsettled 
hfe.  The  question  here  proposed,  supposes 
such,  who  treacherously  attempt  by  private  in- 
trigues, to  injure  the  honour  of  others,  to  beat 
least  as  bad,  and  detestable  as  thieves,  who  lie 
in  wait  for  their  prey,  and  are  always  ready  to 
seize  upon  another's  property  on  every  occasion 
that  presents  itself.  And  indeed  the  Orient, 
versions  instead  of  Mrh  put  Adotescens  ccelebs. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  in  ancient 
times,  such  as  had  no  wife  or  family,  no  fixed 
dwelling,  or  certain  way  of  life,  were  looked 
upon  as  loose  and  disorderly  persons,  as  suspici- 
ous vagabonds  or  strollers,  not  fit  to  be  trusted, 
lying  where  or  with  whom  they  could,  and 
therefore  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great  reproach, 
especially  among  the  Jews,  all  of  whom  mar- 
ried at  a  proper  age,  and  thought  it  both  to 
their  credit  and  advantage,  to  be  settled  in  that 
state. 
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VERY  friend  saith,  I  am  his  friend  also  : 
but  there  is  a  friend  which  is  onlif  a  friend  in 
name.']  Aristotle  has  well  defined  friendship 
to  be,  "  Medietas  inter  assentationcm  &  inimi- 
citiam."  The  true  friend,  who  appears  such  in 
all  his  actions,  makes  not  loud  or  reiterated 


profession  of  his  friendship,  nor  indeed  has  ho 
any  occasion  :  the  loss  of  such  a  one,  whether 
by  death,  or  some  unhflppy  misunderstanding, 
is  a  misfortune  that  alTects  a  man  in  th.e  most 
sensible  part:  the  flatterer  attemptsto gain  your 
affections  by  pretending  to  be  your  real  friend, 
or  admirer,  though  he  is  only  so  in  appearance, 
and  for  his  own  ends  ;  his  favour  and  continu- 
ance is  precarious.  Adversity  shews  the  cheat. 
"  In  adversitate  ad  mortem  usque  non  persist- 
it."  Arab.  As  if  the  copy,  which  those  tran- 
slators used,  read  ver.  9.  vx  h  xinry^fji'na  »a>f  ^ara-jv. 
Even  an  open  enemy  is  preferable  to  one,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  lies  in  wait 
to  do  hurt,  and  while  his  words  are  smoother 
than  oil,  has  mischief  and  war  in  his  heart. 

\'er.  y.  O  iciched imagination  .'  Whence  earnest 
thou  in  to  cover  the  earth  teilh  deceit  ?^  i.  e.  O 
dire  and  wicked  hypocrisy  I  from  what  cursed 
origin  didst  thou  spring,  from  what  infernal 
region  camest  thou  up  to  sow  discord  and  mis- 
chief among  mankind  ?  This  exclamation  seems 
forced  trom  tiiis  writer,  either  by  what  he  per- 
sonally suffered  from  some  pretended  friend  ; 
or  was,  as  some  conjecture,  occasioned  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  under  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
who  was  once',  seemingly,  their  great  friend.' 
Or  it  might  arise  from  a  reflection,  how  general 
the  vice  of  hypocrisy  was  become,  even  so  ge- 
neral as  to  cover  the  earth,  and  infect  all  the 
habitable  parts  of  it. 

\  er.  5.  'there  is  a  companion  zchich  helpeth  his 
friend  for  the  bellij.']  ^iha  atjfintm.  Will  labour 
with,  or  for  his  friend.  Drusius  understands 
it  in  the  sense  of  grieving,  that  he  will  be  con- 
cerned, or  at  least  seem  so,  upon  any  accident 
which  happens  to  his  friend.  And  so  the  Vulg. 
"  Sodalisamicocondolet,"  sympathises,  or  takes 
part  in  his  grief  or  sufferings  ;  but  his  concern 
is  for  himself,  and  his  own  interest ;  his  fears 
and  apprehensions  are  not  for  his  friend,  but 
for  his  own  support  and  subsistence  ;  it  is  his 
table,  more  than  the  man  himself,  that  he  is 
really  concerned  for.  Grotius  renders,  "  Col- 
laborat  in  iis  quae  ad  ventrem  pertinent,"  that 
the  parasite  spares  no  pains  to  provide  for,  and 
feed  his  belly. 

Ibid.  And  taketh  vp  the  buckler  against  the 
enemi/,]  This  seems  the  character  of  a  true 
friend,  and  so  the  Syr.  makes  it,  "  iJonus  est 
amicus,  qui  pugnat  contra  iniuiicum,  &  tenet 
clypeum;"  but  as  this  sense  suits  not  with  the 
former  part  of  the  verse,  nor  with  the  preceding 
one,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  this,  Grotius 
prefers  a  quite  contrary  one,  viz.  Such  a  coun- 
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terfeit  will  not  take  the  buckler  in  his  friend's 
behalf,  nor  stand  by,  or  protect  him  in  the 
time  of  danger.  There  is  also  another  sense  of 
this  place,  that  when  the  enemy  is  present, 
which  is  the  marginal  reading,  he  will  lake  up 
the  buckler  to  fight  against  him  whom  he  for- 
merly followed  for  his  own  convenience  and 
advantage.  This  is  prefered  by  Drusius,  which 
Camerarius  favours  in  his  rendering,  "  Scutum 
sumet  pro  hostc,"  i.  e.  He  will  take  his  buckler 
to  assist  the  enemy. 

Vcr.  6.  Forget  not  thij  friend  in  thtj  mind.'\ 
Drusius  thinks  the  original  reading  was,  forget 
not  a  friend  after  tliine  own  heart,  or  one  ac- 
cording to  thine  own  mind,  and  that  the  grand- 
son probably  mistook  3  for  3,  and  so  rendered 
in  thy  mind,  instead  of,  according  to  thtj  mind.  Or 
tlie  sense  may  be.  Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy 
prosperity,  when  things  go  according  to  thy 
mind,  "  dans  la  joye  de  votre  ame,"  says  Cal- 
met. 

Ver.  7-  Everi)  counsellor  extolleth  counsel,  but 
there  is  some  that  counsellelh  Jur  himself.  Ver. 
8.  Beware  of  a  counsellor,  and  hnoio  before  zchat 
need  lie  hath  ....  lest  he  cast  the  lot  upon  thee.^ 
A  false  friend  extolleth  his  own  counsel,  will 
boast  of  his  ability  and  inclination  to  serve  you, 
whereas  his  advice  aims  only  at  his  own  interest. 
Consider  what  selfish  ends  he  may  have  in 
viqw,  and  that  his  forw^irdness  to  advise  you, 
may  not  be  owing  to  any  si nce/e  regard  for 
you,  but  to  make  a  prey  of  you,  and  to  draw 
you  into  some  mischief.  The  Syriac  rendering 
is  more  explicit,  **  A  consiliario  iniquocave  ti- 
bi,  &  nosce  prius  quid  requirat,  ne  dolo  hialo 
te  circumveniat,"  f^yiire%  ^am  iiri  coi  xhrifti .  Gro- 
tius  ingeniously  conjectures,  that  the  true  read- 
ing here  is  ax-Kyifoi,  "  durum  aliquid,"  which  Dr 
Grabe  likewise  prefers,  and  it  is  coniirmed  by 
the  Vulgate,  "  Ne  forte  mittat  sudem  in  ter- 
ram,"  i.  e.  lest  he  throw  some  impediment,  or 
stumbling  block  in  the  way,  and  encourage 
thee  to  go  on  in  it,  in, order  to  entrap  thee,  and 
then  laugh  at  thy  fall  and  disgrace. 

Vcr.  10.  Consult  not  uilh  one  that  suspecteth 
thee :  And  hide  thif  coumcl  from  such  as  enfty 
thee.']  i.  e.  Ask  not  counst!  of  tiiy  enemy,  nor 
comniunicate  any  secret  to  such  as  do  not  wish 
you  well.  And  thus  the  Arab."  Ne  consilium 
petas  ab  inmiico  tuo  ulla  in  re,  &  cela  eiim  ar- 
canum tuum."  One  would  think  this  piece  of 
advice  was  almost  needless,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  occasion  to  admonish  any  not  to  consult 
with  aa  enemy,  or  such  as  do  not  bear  them 
goodwill :  But  there  are  persons  who  are  too 


unwary  in  this  respect,  and  because  they  in- 
tend no  harm  themselves,  are  not  willing  to 
suspect  any  from  other  people  ;  and  others  who 
make  confidents  of  all  they  meet  with,  without 
considering  whon)  they  trust,  or  what  may  be 
the  consecjuencc.  The  caution  therefore  of  tiie 
wise  man  here  is  very  necessary,  neither  to  con- 
sult with,  nor  open  ydur  mind  to  others,  with- 
out being  assured  of  their  fidelity,  and  likewise 
ol  their  respect  and  regard  for  you,  le.st  by  an 
imprudent  application  to  improper  persons,  who 
perhaps  through  some  jealousy  inwardly  hate 
you,  you  put  yourself  in  the  power  of  such,  as 
will  never  promote  your  interest,  and  will  make 
an  ill-natured  use  of  what  you  have  communi- 
cated, the  first  opportunity. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Neither  consult  icith  a  zcomaii,  touch- 
ing her  of  whom  she  is  jealous.']  Sec  ch.  xxvi  6. 
i.  e.  with  a  wife,  for  sa  Grotius  understands 
yfjyii,  about  her  rival,  iAK'i^'*,  Lev.  xviii.  18. 
where  it  means  another,  or  second  wife,  (I'oiy- 
gamy  being  customary,  and  allowed  among  the 
Jews)  who  having  a  jealousy  of  the  other,  will 
say  or  advise  something  to  her  injury  or  disad- 
vantage. As  was  the  case  of  Peninnah  and 
Hannah,  the  former  of  whom  is  expressly  call- 
ed, 1  Sam.  i.  6.  the  other's  adversary,  and  is 
represented  as  taking  a  pleasure  in  vexing  her. 
This  may  also  be  extended  to  others,  not  es- 
poused, who  are  rivals  any  way,  either  in  trade 
or  science,  profession  or  invention,  wit  or  beau- 
ty, between  whom,  as  there  usually  is  a  jea- 
lousy, if  not  an  open  disagreement,  so  a  fair  and 
impartial  account  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  a 
character  or  judgment  formed  from  thence. 

Ibid.  Nw  icith  a  merchant  concerning  ex- 
change.']  Refer  not  the  exchange  of  your  goods, 
i.  e.  the  value  to  be  allowed  for  them,  to  the 
sole  judgment  of  the  Uicrchant,  who  will  not 
tell  you  honestly  the  true  price  of  them.  The 
Vulg.  seems  to  understand  this  of  freight,  or 
exportation  ;  the  difficulty  or  danger  of  which 
the  merchant  will  enlarge  upon,  that  he  may 
ask  the  more.  Briefly  the  sense  is,  in  selling 
be  not  directed  by  the  buyer,  nor  in  buying,, 
by  the  seller.  Ibid.  "  Nor  with  an  envious 
man,  of  thankfulness  ;  nor  with  an  unmerciful 
man  touching  kindness."  By  /SaVxaref  is  uicant 
the  covetous  man,  who,  having  no  sentiments  of 
honour,  generosity,  or  gratitude  towards  bene- 
factors of  any  sort,  will  discourage  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  liberality  in  others.  He  is  always 
reiidv  to  receive  favours,  but  never  disj)Oscd  to 
return  them  :  And  as  the  unmerciful  man  has 
no  tenderness  in  his  nature,  nor  bowels  of  pit} , 
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he  will  iK-ither  relieve  objects  in  distress  him- 
self, nor  recommend  any  to  the  charity  oi'  o- 
thers.  and  is  tlie  last  to  be  consulted  about  ways 
and  means  of  dqing  good.  Ibid.  "  Nor  with 
an  hireling  for  a  year,  of  finishing  work:"  Who, 
being  assured  of  his  salary,  will  not  trouble 
liimself  about  dispatch,  nor  hasten  to  finisli  any 
piece  of  work.  The  advice  in  general  here  is, 
not  to  consult  with  persons  that  are  prtjudiced, 
and  have  some  private  ends  of  their  own  to 
serve, 

Ver.  13.  /ind  lei  the  coutisel  of  thine  oivn  heart 
ataml,  for  there  is  no  man  more  fuithjul  unto  thee 
than  it.'\  The  sense  of  this  verse,  as  cpnnected 
with  vcr.  V2.  according  to  Calmet  is.  Endeavour 
to  free  and  disengage  your  heart  from  all  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  and  self-love,  and  to  conduct 
yourself  according  to  the  rules  of  piety  and  jus- 
tice, and  you  will  want  no  other  director.  You 
will  find  ligiit  enough  in  yourself  to  determine 
you  how  to  act.  That  which  disqualifies  us, 
and  renders  us  incapable  of  proceeding  and 
judging  as  we  ought,  is  our  excessive  self-love; 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  swayed  and  influenced 
by  passion,  or  prejudice;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  a  man  is  no  more  in  a  condition  to  judge 
what  is  true  and  right,  than  tlie  eye,  when  it  is 
obscured  with  a  thick  film,  can  distinguish  obr 
jects  clearly.  Or  thus,  Choose  one  according 
to  your  own  mind,  and  be  advised  by  him,  fur 
you  will  never  find  any  person  so  faithful  to 
you,  as  a  true  and  disinterested  friend.  Or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  sense  may  be.  Though 
you  are  acquainted  with  many,  be  intimate  on- 
ly with  a  good  and  pious  person  ;  let  him  be 
to  thee  as  your  second  self,  consult  freely  with 
liim,  for  you  will  find  none  more  faithful,  or 
more  improving.  A  good  man  is  often  more 
enliglitened,  and,  through  the  grace  afforded 
him,  of  an  understanding  superior  to  other  in- 
structors. Thus  the  Psalmist,  "  I  have  more 
understanding  than  the  aged,  because  1  keep 
thy  commandments,"  Psal.  cxix. 

Ver.  14.  For  a  man's  t/iind  is  some  time  vaont 
to  tell  him  mure  than  seven  Xialchmen,  that  sit  a- 
bote  in  an  high  totter.^  The  sense  of  tJiis  verse 
differs  not  grx^atly  from  the  former,  and  is,  that 
a  person  who  is  a  true  and  real  friend,  and 
thoroughly  in  your  interest,  is  more  capable  of 
assisting  you,  and  of  giving  you  good  and  pro- 
per advice,  than  the  most  able  and  experienced 
counjiellors.  As  he  knows  better  your  wants, 
your  dispositions,  the  state  of  your  affairs,  and 
has  your  interest  more  at  heart  than  a  stranger, 
l»e  will  direct  you  best,  and  give  jiis  advice  tlic 


most  effectually  and  cordially.  The  Vulg.  jn» 
serts  sancti,  understanding  ii  of  a  good  man  par- 
ticularly ;  and  the  coatext,  says  Calmet,  both 
requires  and  justifies  the  addition  ;  for  as  there 
is  no  knowledge  or  counsel  against,  so  neither 
is  there  without  the  Most  High.  He  communi- 
cates illumination,  and  makes  discoveries  to 
such  as  faithfully  serve,  and  truly  love  him, 
sooner  than  to  any  others.  And  therefore,  a^ 
is  advised  in  the  next  verse,  we  must  pray  to 
God  with  faith  and  perseverance,  and  address 
ourselves  to  him  for  his  direction  and  assistance, 
before  we  apply  to  our  friends  for  theirs.  For 
men  do  but  imperfectly  guess  at  what  is  right, 
but  it  is  God  that  takes  us  by  the  hand,  and 
leads  us  into  the  right  way,  and  ma}ies  us  go 
on  successfully  in  it,  by  the  light  and  influence 
of  his  grace,  as  being  himself  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life. 

Ver.  17.  The  conntenance  is  a  ^ign  oj" changing 
oj  the  heart ."^  'i^mt  axKn-Mia;  xaflia^  tsr^ojuTrcy.  Some 

copies  have    'X"^   dwoiua-iu;    X'^f'^^    &foca7rsr,    i.    e. 

One  sees  upon  the  countenance,  whether  the 
heart  is  gay  or  sorrowful,  content  or  afflicted. 
There  is  also  another  reading,  ;'_::tns(  dwoiaaiai;  kcc^- 

S/«f  ri<770ifx  fti^if  dtotjiKKei,  iyahlt,  xolkoy,  k.  t.  x.  which 

Grotius  prefers,  and  is  countenanced  by  the 
Vulgate,  i.  e.  There  are  four  things  which  make 
such  an  impression  upon  the  heart,  as  appear- 
eth  in  the  very  countenance  ;  hope  and  fear, 
life  and  death.  Bossuet  furnishes  still  another 
sense,  viz.  that  in  every  action  or  affair  of  con- 
sequence, the  mind  is  as  it  were  in  suspence  for 
a  time,  and  cautiously  examines  four  particu-: 
lars  ;  wliciher  the  .thing  is?  like  to  be  advan- 
tageous or  otherwise,  good  or  evil,  sinful  or  al- 
lowable, and  the  occasion  of  life  or  death  to  us. 
Vcr.  19.  There  ii- one  that  is  ziise  and  teacheti 
mantj,  and  t/et  is  unprojitable  to  himself  .'\  This 
observation  holds  more  in  mpjal  than  in  ciyii 
life  ;  for  in  the  latter,  each  endeavours  to  be 
most  profitable  to  himself.  The  truth  of  it 
wants  not  much  to  be  ill^istrated,  and  yet  is 
too  notorious  to  be  denied.  There  are  too  many 
of  this  sort  of  wise  men,  says  Calmet,  who  are 
wise  only  with  respect  to  others,  who  abound 
jn  knowledge,  and  yet  have  not  the  sense  to 
make  use  of,  and  ai)ply  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage and  happincLis  ;  who  deliver  useful  pre- 
cepts of  instruction,  and  have  the  satisfaction 
to  please  and  edify  others,  and  yet  themselves 
continue  unfruitful.  But  to  what  purjjosc.  is 
learning  or  knowledge,  if  it  terminates  only  in 
speculation,  and  is  not  accompanied  wiHt  a 
good  life  ?  what  signifies  tiie  understanding  all 
3  K 
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mv3tcnes,  and  aH  k'rtowledge,  or  even  speaking 
with  the  tongues  of  men,  and  of  angels,  if,  af- 
ter preaching  savingly  to  others,  and  being  ad- 
mired for  his  great  accomplishmeius,  the  man 
himself,  for  his  evil  conduct,  beat  length  a  cast- 
away ?  unhappy  in  so  abusing  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, as  thereby  to  fall  short  of  the  tree  of  life. 
Or  possibly,  the  author  mny  here  condemn  those 
who  place  learning  and  knowledge  in  such 
things  as  are  not  perfective  of  riieir  better  part,' 
who  prefer  profane  to  sacred  History,  and  hu- 
man to  divine  literature. 

Ver.  20.  There  is  one  that  sheweth  ivisdom  in 
•words,  and  is  bated  ;  he  shall  be  destitute  of  all 
food.  Ver.  2 1 .  For  grace  is  not  given  him  from 
the  Lord,  because  he  is  deprived  of  all  wisdom.'^ 
jMany  copies  instead  of  rfof)'?  have  aofloti,  as  is 
the  marginal  reading  ;  but  that  whole  clause 
seems  to  be  an  interpolation,  from  the  like 
words  in  the  next  verse.  By  vofilc/utKx  ir  xoy^'f 
all  the  commentators,  with  St  Austin,  under- 
stand a  cunning  sophister,  who  deals  in  subtle- 
ties, who  makes  a  vain  shew  and  ostentation  of 
knowledge,  without  the  true  use  and  power  of 
it  ;  one  who  uses  captious  and  ensnaring  argu- 
ments, true  in  appearance  only,  to  impose  upon 
men,  and  lead  tiiem  into  error,  instead  of  en- 
lightening, and  improving  them.  As  the  de- 
sign of  such  is  not  to  teach  true  wisdom,  or  to 
mend  the  heart,  nor  so  much  to  rectify  men's 
passions  and  wills,  as  to  cheat  and  bewilder 
the  understanding,  their  knowledge  is  vain  and 
trifling,  and  the  study  of  it  contemptible.  Jt  is 
a  science  falsely  so  called,  devoid  of  the  grace 
of  God,  and  of  his  blessing,  whicli  he  has  pro- 
misfd,  not  to  learning,  as  such,  much  less  to  a 
vain  pretence  of  it,  but  to  regularity  and  good- 
ness, and  a  diligent  meditation  in  his, law. 

Ver.  22.  Another  is  wise  to  himself,  and  the 
fruits  of  understanding  are  commendable  in  his 
mouth.  Ver.  23.  A  ivise  man  instructetb  his 
people,  and  the  fruits  of  his  understanding  fail 
not.^  In  lite  two  foregoing  wrses  our  author 
has  described  a  wise  man  who  is  so  in  appear- 
ance only,  or  in  outward  discourse,  whose  wis- 
dom not  being  rightly  employed,  and  tor  want 
of  other  recommendations  to  go  along  witli  it, 
is  useless  and  unprofnable.  Here  he  describes 
a  truly  wise  man,  who  is  inwardly  such,  and 
wise  to  the  best  pur[)')se>  ;  who  makes  use  of 
the  parts  (Jod  has  blessed  hiin  with,  as  well  to 
cdity  himself,  as  to  instruct  others,  and  is,  as 
the  Vulg.  excellently  expresses  it,  "  Anima; 
suae  sapifn>."  I  rue  winUoih  is  in  order  either 
to  our  uwu,  or  oiuers  Dappuiess  ;  and  to  be 


truly  wise,  is  to  be  wi.se  unto  the  great  pur- 
poses of  salvation.  Whatever  knowledge  con- 
tributes" nlf»t  to  this,  is  beside  the  mark  that 
ought  principall)'  to  be  aimed  at.  "  The  care- 
ful and  good  pastor  furnishes  himself  with 
knowledge  for  his  own  use  and  direction,  and 
communicates  it  liberally  and  painfully  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  As  he  rightly  divides  the 
word  of  truth,  he  feeds  hi^  charge  with  sound 
'doctrine,  and  has  the  pleasure  to  see  his  labours 
succeed,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper  in 
his  hands.  And  if  he  wants  sciences  humanly 
acquired,  his  affectionate  and  real  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  souls,  will  abundantly  compen- 
sate that  ;  he  will  yet  know  more  than  human 
wisdom  can  teach  him,  because  he  has  that 
master  within  him  that  teaches  man  know- 
ledge." Bona  De  via  compend.  ad  Deum,  p. 
172.  As  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  religion 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  the  seed 
has  had  the  fortune  to  fall  into  good  ground,  it 
withereth  not,  as  soon  as  it  is  sprung  up,  but 
bringeth  forth  fruit  to  perfection,  some  an  hun- 
dred fold,  some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold. 
By  xafwo/  vi';it,  "  fructus  tideles,"  Vulg.  we 
may  also  understand,  that  his  instructions  are 
hearty  and  sincere,  and  such  as  may  be  de- 
pended upon  ;  that  he  is  not  as  many  that  cor- 
rupt the  word  of  God,  or  handle  it  deceitfully, 
"  but  in  sincerity,  and  by  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth,  conunending  himself  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 
V^er.  25.  The  daifs  of  the  life  of  man  mui/  be 
numbered,  but  the  daijs  of  Israel  are  innumeruble.'\ 
The  days  of  man  are  ordinarily  short,  and  the 
reputation  accpiired  in  life  passes  away  with  it; 
but  the  true  Israelites  live  for  evermore,  and 
their  name  shall  not  be  blotted  out.  Accord- 
ing to  Calmet  the  sense  is,  that  though  the  life 
of  a  wise  man  is  short  and  limited,  and  consists 
only  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  like  that  of 
other  men,  yet  the  remembrance  of  him  sliall 
not  die,  it  shall  continue  as  long  as  Israel  it- 
self; as  is  expressed  more  clearly  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.  Or  it  may  mean,  according  to  the 
Jewisii  conceit,  that  God  will  never  cast  off 
the  seed  of  Israel,  but  they  shall  always  be  Ins 
peculiar  people,  and  their  law  never  fail  or  pass 
away  ;  which  the  .Jews  assured  tltemselves,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  moral  precepts  of  it, 
would  be  perpetual.  Pliilo  has  expressed  tiieir 
sentiments  very  strongly  ou  liiis  head,  ri  rin 
liafu  l^iCaia.,  ttjat^ii/lac,  ax-^ilx/la.,  k.  t.  a.  *'  llujuS 
iiunis  [Al'>sisJ  tinnac,  iiniuoiiE,  inconcusoae 
pcrstiterunt   leges,  tuiiquaia  sigillis  ipsius  ua- 
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tnrce  obsignatse,  jam  inde  nsqne  ab  i!lo  die, 
quo  primum  scri|)tae  sunt,  ad  banc  memoriam, 
ac  porro  niansiiras  in  posternm  spcs  est,  &  in- 
vetfiatmas  omnibus  Sfeculis,  duin  Sol,  Luna, 
Ccelura  ipsum,  mundus  denique  universus  ex- 
tabit.  De  iSIose,  h.  ii.  Josepli.  Antiq.  L.  iii.  c. 
8.  Matt.  V.  S.  Luke  xvi.  17- 

Ver.  97.  Mi/  son,  prove  thtf  soul  in  thif  life, 
and  see  what  Is  nil  for  it,  and  ^ive  not  tlint  unto 
it.  Ver.  ^8.  For  all  things  ore  not  profitable  for 
all  men,  neiiher  luilh  everif  soul  pleitsurje  in  everff, 
tlutiz-]  According  to  Calniet  the  st-nse  is, 
Learn  and  know  your  own  power,  and  what 
you  are  capable  oi  "doing  ;  but  undertake  no- 
thing before  you  have  made  trial  of  your  own 
strength,  according  to  that  of  tlie  poet,  "  Ver^ 
sate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent.  Quid  valeant  hu- 
meri :"  Or,  as  oiiiers  understand,  I;i  every  ac- 
tion or  affair  oi  consequence,  examine  princi- 
pally whether  (he  thing  is  like  to  be  advanta- 
geous, or  otherwise  to  you,  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil  in  itself,  forbidden  or  allowable,  and  so 
may  either  be  the  occasion  of  life  or  death,  hap- 
piness or  misery  to  you.  Or,  periiaps,  the 
jneaning  may  be,  which  seems  countenanced 
by  what  follows.  Consider  what  agrees  best 
with  your  own  health,  and  indulge  not  in  any 
thing  whicii  you  have  reason  to  think  will  be 
injurious  to  it  ;  regard  not  so  much  what  may 
please  your  gout,  or  palate,  as  what  may  con- 
tribute most  to  the  continuance  or  improvement 
of  health.  Mess,  of  Port  lloyal  understand 
this  of  men's  different  natures  and  dispositions, 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  good  advice  in 
general,  without  great  skill  and  circumspection 
to  apply  it  projierly,  according  to  their  different 
capacities,  and  respective  qualities  of  body  and 
mini!,  of  nature  and  grace.  That  tiicre  is  in 
each  man,  as  in  the  several  sorts  of  earth,  a  dif- 
ferent soil,  or  nature,  and  partaking  of  different 
qualities  ;  one  has  his  gift  after  this  manner, 
and  another  after  that.  And  as  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  different  sorts  of  grounds, 
whicli  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  the  same 
culture  and  improvement,  so  advice  or  instruc- 
tion must  be  diversified,  and  suited  according 
to  the  nature  and  wants  of  those  to  whom  we 
give  it. 

C  PI  A  P.    XXXVIII. 

IJONOUR  aphysinmiKilh  the  lumuvr  due  unto 

him,  for  the  uses  xchich  i/ou  May  hq^^e  oj  htm  : 

jor  the  Lord  hath  created  him.']     The  precept  of 

lionouring  all  men,   1  Pet.  ii.    J 7.   varies  ac- 


cording to  the  several  degrees  whereby  persons 
are  more  or  less  beneficial;  but  more  is  here 
intended  than  civil  honour,  it  includes  reward  ; 
reward  the  physician  vvitli  a  handsome  and  pro- 
per gratuity,  because  of  the  very  great  use  he 
is  of  in  life,  in  healing  the  many  distemprrs  in- 
cident to  it,  and  that  God  has  appointed  him 
for  a  general  good.  And  so  n/jiti, is  often  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  best  Greek 
writers  ;  Tully  too  applies  houos  to  a  physician 
in  this  sense,  Lpist.  Fam.  The  goodness  of 
God  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  wliich  dis- 
plays itself  in  proportion  to  that  multiplicity  of 
evils  and  infiruuties.to  which,  we  are  subject, 
all  of  which  come  from  the  sin  of  man,  but  the 
remedies  to  cure  theni  from  God  ;  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  respect  and  honour  a  profes- 
sion,, whose  original  is  so  exalted  and  noble, 
and  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  preser- 
vatioi*  and  health  of  human  life. 

Ver.  2.  For  oJ  the  Most  Hii^h  cometh  healing.'\ 
As  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  an- 
cients, that  the  gods  were  the  authors  of  all 
diseases  incident  to  mankind,  in  some  of  whicli 
the  hand  of  God  was  more  particularly  discern- 
ible, so  they  looked  upon  physic  as  a  gift 
from  heaven,  and  ranked  their  first  physicians 
in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Hence  the  hea- 
thens ascribed  the  original  of  it  to  Apollo,  and 
erected  statues  and  temples  to  yEsculapius. 
The  Hebrews  attribute  to  God  himself,  or  how- 
ever to  Adam  as  taught  by  him,  the  invention 
of  physic,  and  make  Moses,  either  by  inspira- 
tion, or  by  what  he  learned  among  the  Hgyp- 
tians,  to  have  excelled  in  this  art.  Healing 
may  also  be  said  to  come  of  the  Most  High,  as 
Jie  created  medicines,  ver.  4.  out  of  the  earth, 
and  is  the  author  of  all  their  sanative  virtues  ; 
for  though  God  cursed  the  earth,  and  made  it 
produce  thorns  and  briars,  yet  he  as  greatly 
blessed  it  too,  by  giving  a  restorative  power,  a 
medicinal  virtue  and  efficacy  to  roots  and  plants 
for  the  health  of  mankind,  and  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  Physic  may  also  in  this  fur- 
ther sense  be  ascribed  to  the  deity,  as  a  natu- 
ral sagacity  is  reijuired  in  such  as  arrive  at  9 
great  perl'ection  in  it.  And  thus  the  Orient, 
versions,  "  Dono  Dei  sapit  medicus."  Vir- 
gil intimates,  that  application  and  industry, 
however  necessary  in  this  profession,  are  not 
alone  sufficient  without  a  happy  natural  genius, 
which  peculiarly  fits  men  to  shine  in  tliis  art, 
aiid  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Deity,  It 
was  by  the  favour  of  Apollo,  that  lapis  so  ex- 
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celled  ;  if  lie  had  not  been  "  Pliaibo  ante  nlibs 
dilcctus,"  he  had  never  arrived  to  silch  a  per- 
fection in  that  faculty. 

Ibid.  Tie  shall  i-ecc'wc  honour  of  the  lin;f. 
Ver.  i3.  The  skill  t)f  the  phijiivian  shall  lift  up  his 
Iwad,  and  in  the  si^ht  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in 
admiration^  Some  copies  have  \r\-\(\:ti  Vijax,  He 
shall  receive  a  gift  from  the  king  ;  and  so  the 
marginal  reading  is,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
Vntg.  and  Oriental  versions.  That  physicians 
of  note  and  eminence  anciently  had  large  sal- 
aries fixed  upon  them  by  great  men  and  jMinces, 
appears  from  Biulscvis,  "  Sex  millia  diicentos 
quinqnaginta  aureus  annua  incrcede  celebres 
niultos  medicos  Rom-je  a  principibashabuisse." 
De  Asse.  And  our  author  here  seems  to  speak 
of  what  he  saw  or  heard  was  done  in  his  time 
at  court  by  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  hrtwever 
they  might  be  less  esteemed  elsi'where,  yet 
among  the  .Jews  they  were  in  high  repu tuition  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  their  profession  was  Such 
among  the  Athenians,  that  by  an  express  law 
none  of  servile  condition  might  undertake  it. 
Gnjac.  Observ.  L.  xvii.  c.  27.  Pliny's  Nat. 
Hist.  L.  xxix.  c.  1.  There  are  some  passages 
of  Scripture  too  which  seem  to  prove  that  for- 
merly among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  Greeks, 
ptersons  of  the  highest  rank  practised  physic, 
and  that  it  was  thought  an  accomplishment  not 
even  beneath  a  prince.  Is.  iii.  6,  7.  Hos.  v.  13. 
l^iny,  L.  xxiv.  c.  1. 

'    Ver.  4.  The  Lord  hath  created  mediri'nes  out 
of  the  cfarth,  and  he  that   is  wise  zcill  not  abhor 
theni.]     As  God  has  given  to  medicines  their 
Ijcaling  qualities,   which,  applied   by  a  skilful 
physician,  are  of  sovereign   use,  and  even  in 
common  hands  have  been  often  found  service"- 
able,  a  man  of  wisdom  or  modesty  should  not 
decry  the  benefit  rtf  them,  nor  in  sickness  cl«- 
kline  the  use  of  them.     'I'liere  are  two  reasohs 
assignable  for  the  commendation  here  given  to 
the  art  of  physic,  and  for  the  wise  man's  dwell- 
ing upon  tile  power  and  virtne  of  medicine: 
First,  To  beget  an  abhorrence  of  magical  and 
superstitious  remedies,  or  charms,  as  they  are 
called,  sought  after,   and  confided  in,  by  the 
vulgar,  though  God  has  foi bidden   the   use  of 
them  in  his  law.    Secondlij,  To  op])ose  the  mis- 
take of  those,  who  on  false  grounds,  and  with- 
out 'any  good  reason,  reject  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  medicines;  a  sort  of  fatalists,  who  think,  if 
a  man's  predestinated    time  is  come,  as  tiieir 
expression  is,  all  applications  will  be  usekss  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  come,  he  will  assuredly  do  well 
without  them.     Both  these  extremes  are  to  be 


condemned.  As  God  has  blessed  the  earth 
with  medicinal  plants  and  vegetables,  and  has 
imparted  light  and  skill  to  the  physician  to  ap- 
ply them  occasionally,  recourse  must  not  be 
iiad  to  remedies,  neither  permitted  nor  natural  ; 
nor  must  the  use  of  what  is  really  serviceable 
for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  health,  bft 
rashly  rejected,  under  the  pretext  of  its  Ijcing 
abused  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  the  science. 
To  which  I  must  add,  that,  though  great  things 
are  deservedly  spoken  of  physic,  and  of  the 
surprising  cures  wrought  by  it,  yet  must  we 
nbt  \vholly  rciv  Upon,  or  put  too  much  confi- 
dence in  medicines,  as  king  Asa  did,  who  sought 
not  unto  God,  but  to  the  physicians  only  ;  but 
should  expect  onr  cure  from  God's  blessing  up- 
on ti»e  use  of  known  and  approved  means. 

V6r.  5.  Was  not  the  tcater  made  siteet  with 
K'ood,  that  the  virtue  thereof  might  be  lcnown?'\ 
Jhe  author  of  this  book  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  Moflfes  sweetened  the  waters  of 
Marah,  by  the  natural  virtue  of  a  certain  Wood  ; 
and  indeed  it  seemsnecessary  to  understand  him 
in  this  sense,  because  he  brings  this  instance  to 
prove  the  power  and  efficacy  of  natural  remedies* 
A  very  learned  writer  disapproves  of  this  o- 
pinion  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  That  wc 
cannot  suppose,  that  even  the  largest  tree  steep- 
ed in  a  lake  should  immediately  counnunicatfe 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  its  natural  sweetness  to 
correct  the  bitter  ta&te  of  the  waters  enough  for 
the  occasions  of  sd  many  hundred  thousand 
people.  2.  That  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  ho  tree  in  those  parts,  of 
that  virtue.  Had  there  been  such  a  one  after 
the  virtue  of  it  was  thus  known  and  recorded, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  mucii  used  bf 
others,  and  enquired  after,  particularly  by  the 
naturalists  ;  but  though  Strabo,  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  and  Pliny  have  all  remarked,  that  there 
were  bitter  waters  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
yet  tiicy  knew  of  no  trees  of  such  a  medicinal 
quality  to  correct  the  taste  of  them.  i5.  Had 
this  beeh  a  received  opinion  of  the  Jewish  writ- 
ers, Josephus  Would  certainly  have  had  it  ;  but 
he  has  a  particular  fancy  of  his  own,  that  these 
waters  were  made  sweet  by  dashing  them  a- 
bout  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  wiiich  purified 
tiiem  from  its  mineral  taste.  Anuq.  L.  iii.  c. 
1,  lint  this  seems  td  b6  a  reasrtn,  rather  why 
the  taste  should  be  stronger.  l*hi1o,  who  was 
well  acquainted  wiili  the  opinion  of  ourautiior, 
doubts  the  truth  of  it,  and  queries  whether  the 
wood  here  used  had  naturally  such  a  quality, 
or  whether  God  was  not  pleased  to  give  it  sucii 
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a  virtue  for  this  particular  occasion.  De  Vita 
INIos.  L.  1.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  God,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  ei- 
ther tlien  gave  such  a  medicinal  virtue  to  the 
wood,  or  that  he  then  first  revealed  to  Moses 
the  virtue  of  such  a  tree,  before  quite  unknown, 
and  undiscovered  ever  since  ;  and  that  the  true 
rendering  of  the  Greek,  hV  t«  yraj^y.vxi  rh  /V;^uV 
KOTv,  is,  that  his  power,  i.  e.  the  power  of  God 
hii<,'ht  hereby  be  known.  And  so  the  Orient, 
versions  understand  it,  which  iiave,  "  Ut  nos- 
ceretur  potentia  Dei."  See  2  Esdr.  i.  29,  23. 
This  sense  the  words  will  very  well  bear,  and 
the  objections  against  the  other  interpretation 
are  thereby  removed.  Shuckford's  t.  onnect. 
Vol.  III. 

Vcr.  7.  W ilk  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  tak- 
eth  axof)  their  pains.  Xer.  8.  Of  siirh  do'h  the 
apothecarif  make  a  confection ;  and  of  his  ifo?ks 
there  is  no  end,  ayid  from  him  is  peace  over  all 
the  emth."]  i.  e.  Tiie  physician  by  tiic  virtue 
of  simples  and  other  medicines.  j-)erforms  great 
cures,  for  so  I  understand  ver.  7.  rather  than  of 
God  ;  and  to  this  agree  all  tRe  versions.  Thus 
V'ulg.  *'  In  his  curans  mitigabit  dolorcm  ;"  and 
the  Syr.  "  Per  ea  medicus  recreat  a  doloribus  ;" 
and  the  Arab,  more  explicitly,  '•  Per  ea  medi- 
cus  quoqiie  homines  curat  a  morbis,  annuente 
Ceo."  The  following  verse  we  may  under- 
stand either  of  God,  orof  the /^yf«fif,  as  applied 
to  God  ;  the  sense  is,  that  the  works  of  God 
arc  infinite,  and  the  virtues  and  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  them  cannot  be  sufRciently  admired  ; 
his  goodness  is  displayed  in,  and  his  mercy  and 
l)lessing  is  over  all  his  works  ;  and  so  the  V'ulg. 
with  the  old  English  versions  understand  it. 
As  applied  to  the  apothecary,  who  from  the 
Itnowiedge  he  has  of  plants,  minerals,  fruits, 
spices,  &c.  can  make  of  them  a  most  agreeable 
anil  refreshing  composition,  i^iyuoi,  see  ,fohn 
X.  39.  diffusing  health  and  conitoit,  the  sense 
ifl,  that  a  person  that  has  traversed  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  and  is  well  skifled  in  the  nature 
of  simples,  can  from  thence  compose  a  satis  and 
easy  remedy  against  many  dangerous  diseases, 
the  very  odour  of  which  shall,  by  its  grateful 
and  refreshing  smell  in  some  measure  relievo 
the  sick,  antl  contnbutc  to  the  cure  ;  for  so 
fifucn  may  be  imderstood  here,  as  equivalent  to 
iti-rrxvitq,  vcr.  14.  Or,  instead  of  it,  we  u)ay 
read  with  Grotius,  tJatj)/*  i.  e.  "  Necjue  absol- 
vent opus  suum,  quin  inde  late  se  diffundat 
dulcis  aura." 

Ver.  9.   Mij  son,  in  thif  sickness  be  not  negli- 
gent;  but  piaij  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  niil  make 


thee  zi'ho/e.  Vei-.  10.  Leave  off  from  sin,  and 
order  thy  hands  arigtit,  and  cleanse  thij  heart  from 
all  wickedness.']  One  sees  from  several  passages 
in  this  chapter  the  notion  and  persuasion  which 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  this  writer,  that  all 
sickness  was  a  punishment  for  some  sin  com- 
mitted. And  indeed  our  common  mortality,  or 
that  unavoidable  necessity  of  dying,  to  which 
the  whole  species  is  condemned,  and  our  passage 
to  it  by  an  infinity  of  accidents  and  diseases,  is 
a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents: 
but  the  ancient  Jews  believed,  besides  this  here- 
ditary fate,  that  every  evil  that  happened  to  us 
was  a  chastisement  sent  from  God  for  some  par- 
ticular fault  or  crime ;  hence  that  question  of 
the  disciples,  "  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man, 
or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  r"  .Tohn  ix. 
2.  As  it  was  a  received  opinion  therefore  that 
sin  was  the  occasion  of  sickness,  the  wise  man 
here  well  advises  to  leave  off  from  sin,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  of  it,  and  to  be  in  such  a  frame 
and  disposition  as  to  hope  for,  and  expect  pardon. 
St  Austin's  reflection  on  this  passage  is  fine  and 
apposite  :  in  the  time  of  sickness,  when  the  pu- 
nishment of  sin  lies  upon  us,  we  should  retire 
into  our  breasts,  and  consider  with  ourselves 
what  sin  or  defilement  has  probably  drawn  down 
such  affliction  upon  us ;  should  humble  our- 
selves under  the  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  and 
acknowledge  that  we  suffer  less  than  we  deserve  ; 
that  he  has  dealt  with  us,  not  as  a  severe  judge, 
who  would  condemn  us,  but  as  a  merciful  father 
who  would  reclaim  us. 

Ver.  II.  Gae  a  sioeet  savour  and  a  me^norial 
ofjinejlour,  and  make  a  fat  offering,  as  not  being.'] 
u'f  ««  uTTctfX"')  cs  a  dead  twin,  according  to  the 
margin.  Grotius  reads  u'c /«ii  u-Ta^^at.  Badwell, 
and  some  others  make  the  sense  to  be.  Give 
your  offerings  to  God,  as  not  being  yourself  the 
original  proprietor  of  them  ;  but  having  received 
them  at  first  from  him,  return  them  to  him  by 
way  of  acknowledgment.  But  this  sense  seems 
too  general,  and  is  not  countenanced  by  the 
context.  Calmet's  interpretation  is  preferable, 
viz.  In  thy  sickness  offer  readily  unto  the  Lord, 
as  one  that  is  leaving  the  world,  and  has  but 
little  hopes  of  life,  and  endeavour  to  make  your 
peace  with  him  by  sacrifices,  and  devout  obla- 
tions to  him  in  prayer ;  but  think  not  yourself 
altogether  in  so  desperate  a  condition,  ?.s  to  ' 
hinder  you  from  making  use  of  proper  medi- 
cines towards  your  recovery.  Trust  in  God 
does  not  supersede  or  exclude  all  application  of 
medicines,  which  God  has  created  and  appoint- 
ed for  man's  help  and  use  j  nor  on .  the  other. 
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hand  ought  the  opinion,  which  one  has  of  a  efTect  a  cure,  and  though  our  lives  are  undoubt- 
physician,  to  weaken  ihe  sick  man's  reliance  on  edly  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  can  take  us  out 
God,  or  hinder  his  pious  breathings  to  the  foun-  of  the  world  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he 
tain  of  health  and  life,  and  the  great  physician  pleases,  notwithstanding  any  precautions  or  re- 
of  souls.  medies  we  may  use  to  preserve,  or  prolong  life^ 
Ver.  12.  then  give  place  to  the  physician,  for  yet  are  not  these  reasons  sufficient  to  make  u« 
the  Lord  hath  created  bim.'\  As  disease  and  sick-  reject  the  use  and  application  of  medicines, 
ness  is  often  sent  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  which  God  himselt  has  created  out  of  the  earth, 
is  a  merciful  call  to  reformation  and  amendment,  to  be  used  with  thankst!;iving,  and  has  appoint- 
so  nothing  can  more  contribute  to  the  removal  ed  as  the  ordinary  and  stated  means  to  restore 
of  the  affliction,  than  to  take  away  the  cause  of  health,  under  the  direction,  and  in  the  hands  of 
it ;  to  pray  therefore  unto  God  in  time  of  sick-  an  able  physician. 

ness,  and  make  hearty  and  sincere  resolutions  Ver.  14.   For  ,'hetf  also  shall  pra>i   unto   the 
against  sin,  is  the  way  to  regain  his  favour,  and  Lord,   that  he  wou/d prosper  that  ichich  the//  give 
the  most  probable  means  to  qualify  the  patient,  for  ease,   and  remedtf  to  prolong  life.'\  A  good 
through  the  blessing  of  God,   to   receive  benefit  physician  will  not  depend  only  upon  the  great- 
from  the  skilful  applications  of  the  physician,  ness  of  his  skill,  the  secrets  of  his  art,  and  the 
We  are  not  here  advised  first  to  send  for  the  efficacy  of  Iiis  medicines,  but  will  occasionally 
physician,  and  when  we  despair  of  his  help,  and  invoke  the  assistance  of  heaven,  to  prosper  him 
are  breathing  our  last,  ^//c«  to  send  for  the  priest,  in    iiis   profession;   he   will   live   in  a  constant 
when  our  weakness  perhaps  has  made  him  use-  sense  of  iiis  own  dependance  upon  God,  and 
less;  but  first  to  make  our  peace  with  God  by  recommend   himself  and  others  often  to  his  fa- 
the  ghostly  offices  of  the  priest,  and   then  give  vour  and    mercy.       He  will  add    ])iety   to  his 
place  to  the    physician.     Which  method  our  knowledge,  and  when  intent  upon  doing  good, 
Saviour  has  also   taught    us  by  his   method   of  may   be  consid*M-ed  as  a  guarilian  angel  to  all 
cure,   who,   when  any   came  to  him  for  bodily  around   him.     The  Viilg.  whicii  renders,  x'-?'^ 
cures,   first  healed  the  soul  of  sin  before  he  re-  /j/u<rts)f,    •'  propter    conversationem     ilioiuu)," 
moved  the  bodily  infirmity.  Matt.  ix.  2.  teaching  See  Acts  xxvi.  4.  seems  to  intimate,  that  God 
us,  that  sin  is  the  occasion  of  sickness,  and  that  will  prosper  the  prescriptions  of  a  skilful  pliy- 
the  cure  and  removal  thereof  is  first  to  be  looked  sician,  who  is  himself  also  a  good  man,  sooner 
after.     This  order  the  holy  Psalmist  intimates,  than  of  any  other,  as  he  aims  chiefly  to  please 
when  speaking  of  God,   Psal.   ciii.   3.   he  says,  God,  both  by  his  own  conduct,  and  his  endea- 
*'  Who  forgivelh  all  thy   sins,   and  healeth  all  vours  to  lessen  or  remove  the  misery  and  infir- 
thine  infirmities."     There  is  an  excellent  canon  milies  of  his  creatures,  referring  the  success  of 
to  this  purpose.  Decretal.  L.  v.  Tit.  38.  c.  13.  them  to  the  blessing  of  heaven,      riiis  notion, 
"  By  this  present  decree  we  strictly  charge  and  that  success  in  physic  depended  \ipon  applica- 
command  all  physicians,  that,   when  they  shall  tion   to   the    Deity,    was  common   among   the 
be  called  to  sick  persons,  they  first  of  all  admo-  heathens,  and  may,  without  violence  be  mter- 
nibh,   and  persuade  them  to  send  for  the  physi-  ed  from    tlie  story  of  lapis  ;  it  is  plain  he  relied 
cian  of  souls  ;  that  after   provision   bath   been  not  on  his  own  hkill  only,  but  had  secretly  in- 
made  for  the  spiritual  health  of  the-soul,  they  voked  the  god  of  medicine  while  he  was  busied 
may  the  more  hopefully  proceed  to  the  use  of  in  the  cure.     The  words,  "  Nihil  auctor  Apol- 
corporal  medicines ;  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  lo  Sobvenit,"  si'^Hclently   imply  this.     Heal- 
away,  the  effect  may  be  expected  the  sooner  to  together  disclaims- all  pretences  to  personal  n\e- 
follow.  rit  in  the  cure,   and   denies  that  art  in  general, 
Ibid.  Let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hast  or  his  own  in  particular,  did,  or  could  perform 
need  if  him.     Ver.  13.    Ihere  is  a  time  xchen  in  it. 


their  hands  there  is  good  success. '\  Grotius  points 
the  Greek  thus,  5  y>  aCri  ;tf'''*  '^^^  """'  -""'/'f  5  «' 
X'^i''""  oLvrat  ivoliix,  "  Quia  opera  ejus  sunt  neces- 
saria,  quando  in  manus  illoruni  incurras :  8t  sa,'pe 
adest  operi  eju.s  successus,"  tJS/a,  not  tJaVa,  as 
the  common  editions  have.  See  Prov.  xxv.  15. 
Though  medicines  are  uncertain  in  their  ope- 
ration, and  do  not  al.vays  reach  the  case,  and 


Non  hue  humanis  op'tbus,  ncn  arte  magtstra 
Provemuntx  tieque  U,  JEnea,  mea  tUateia  servat. 

j^n.  L.  xii. 

He  acknnwledocs,  that  it  was  the  interposition 
of  a  divine  power  that  had  effuctcd  liie  cure, 
witliout  which  all  his  application  and  syil  liad 
been  fruitless.  Nor  is  this  the  only  place  where 
Virgil  joins  these   two  qualifications  together, 
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the  skill  of  remedies  and  medicines,  and  a  de-  friends  and  relations  deceased  ;   these  are  the 

pendance  upon  the  gods  for  success  ;  particular-  only   instances   in  which  we  can  give  proofs  of 

iy,   where  he  mentions  Hippolitus,  as  brought  our  tenderness  and  respect  for  them.     Besides 

to  life  by  the  favd«ir  of  Uiana,  and  tlie  skill  of  the  ordinary  tribute  of  tears,  the  wise  man  pro- 

yEsculapiu'. — "  F^oniis   revocatum   herbis,  &  bably    means    by    S-j>j7fo/,     public    and     solemn 

amore  DiansR."  L.  vii.     According  to  Mess,  of  mourning,  and   lamentation   in  memory  of  the 

Port  Royal,  the  wise  man  here,  and  in  the  con-  deceased,  in  which  his  good  deeds   and  praise 

text,  points  out  the  spiritual  physicians  of  the  were  rehearsed  or  sung  ;   "  Cane  lamentum," 

soul,  who,  sensible  of  its  many  infirmities  and  Syr.  and  by  wtftWeihoY  ri  <Tu/^ct  a-Jri,  the  "  Lintca- 

diseases,   should   apply   often   to  the  throne  of  sepulchralia,"  or  the  wrapping  the  dead  body  in 

grace   in    behalf  of  others,   that   they   may  be  linen,   according  to   the  custom  of  the  Jewish, 

healed  and  saved,   that  God  would  crown  their  and  other  nations,  John  xi.  44.  xix.  40.  kxIx  rf.r- 

labours,  and  bless  the  engrafted  word,   with  all  xp/W    atJrv,   "secundum    dignitatem    ejus,"   as 

joy   and    comfort    in   believing,  and   with    the  Bossuet   renders,   which    I   should    prefer,   but 

power  of  an   endless  life  ;  and  particularly  in  that  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.     Our  transla- 

times  of  public  calamity,  or  ei)idemical  sick-  tors  omit  aJrw  ;  it  would  probably  be  better  ren- 

ness,  should,  by  the  powerful  ministry  of  pray-  dered.   According  to  his  right,  or  the  rule  and 

ers,  and   holy  intercessions,  stand  between  the  cnstom  in  his  case.     For  taEt^D,   as  Grotius  ob- 

dead  and   the   living,   and  stop  the  progress  of  serves  here,  often  signifies  custom,    and  is  com- 

the  destroying  angel.  monly   translated   by  Jt^/^a  or  itf/tr/f.     So  xotlx  ri 

\'er.  1.5.   f/e  that  sinnelli  hefnre  his  Maker,  n^iux  ecurar,  1  Kings  xviii.  28.  sti  T,a  nfi/uocli  avra/i 

let  him  fall  tutu  ihe  hand  of  the  phiisicinn.]  The  2  ivings  xvii.  iJj,  34,  40.   xa'Ja  rnt  (ruyn^Kriy  aJruKj 

intention   of  the  author  hi're  is  not  to  underva-  Num.  xxix.  6,  5J.  xala  riir  K^hir  avrar,    1  Chron. 


lue  physicians,  or  cast  a  nHection  upon  them, 
as  if  it  was  a  misfortune,  and  as  it  were  a  sort 
of  curse,  to  tall  into  their  hands,  of  whom  such 
honourable  mention  has  been  made  in  the  pre- 


vi.  32.  xxiv.  19.  and  so  the  Syr.  tiahslates  here^ 
"  prout  eum  decet,"  i.  e.  as  is  due  to  him. 

Ver.  17.  fVeep  bitterly  and  make  great  jnonrij 
and  use  lamentation  as  he  is  worthy,  and  that  a 


ceding  verses  ;  but  to  iiuimate,  that  God  will  day  or  two,  lest  thou  be  evil  spoken  of ;  and  then 
bring  upon  the  smner  sickness  and  diseases,  and  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heaviness.]  Though  the 
reduce  him  to  such  a  low  and  helpless  condi-  usual  term  tor  mourning  was  seven  days,  the 
tion,  as  to  make  necessary  the  help  of  a  physi-  rabbins  themselves  allowed,  and  approved  of 
cian,  on  purpi)-e  to  convince  him  of  his  weak-  divers  degrees  of  mournmg  ;  the  three  first 
ness  and  foll^.  'Hie  common  readmg,  indeed,  is  days  they  allotted  to  grief  and  tears,  and  in  the 
i^wi<rn  \n  the  optative  mood,  but  e/x5r«<r«  seems  following  ones  the  sorrow  might  be  somewhat 
preferable,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  '*  Qui  dclin-  abated.  As  man  is  apt  to  go  into  extremes^ 
quit    coram  eo  qui  fecit  eum.  incidet  in  inanus    the   author  on    this  occasion  advises  a  prudent 

moderation  ;  he  approves  that  the  love,  which 
one  had  for  persons  when  aFive,  should  extend 
unto  them  even  after  they  are  dead,  that  care 


medici," 


and   tlie  Syr.     "  Qui   peccat    coram 


Deo,  traditnr  in  manus  medici."  It  means 
only,  that  the  sinner  shall  be  visited  with  sick- 
ness, and  that,  without  the  help  of  art,  or  even  should  be  taken  of  burying  them,  and  paying 
with  it,  he  shall  with  difficulty  recover,  and  the  last  offices  to  them  ;  he  allows  that  great 
shall  be  given  over  imto  death  and  perdition,  mourning  should  be  made  for  those  who  wei-e 
if  he  siicw  no  signs  of  contrition  upon  his  bed  dear  to  us  as  friends,  or  related  by  the  doner 
of  languishing.  One  sees  by  this  passage,  ties  of  blood  ;  and  that  we  should  lauient  more 
that  this  author  thought  that  sickuess  was  a  or  less  for  persons,  according  to  their  respective 
punishiiient  sent  by  God  for  past  snis.  And  merit,  lest  we  give  olfeace  by  our  indifference 
so  it  appears  from  our  Saviour's  charge  to  the  and  insensibility,  and  should  be  rcproaclied  for 
imiX)teut  man,  "Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  want  of  affection  and  humanity.  But  at  the 
tiling  come  unto  thee."  John  v.  14.  same  time  he  sets  bounds  to  our  grief,  and 
Ver.  Hi.  All/  sun,  let  tears  full  dozen  over  the  would  not  Ivave  us  inconsolable,  or  give  our- 
dead,  ami  begin  to  lament,  us  if  thou  hadst  suffer-  selves  up,  in  the  bitterness  of  soul,  to  such  au 
ed great  harm  I hifsetfs  and  then  cover  his  bofli/  ac-  immoderate  degree  of  sorrow,  as  can  do  the 
cording  to  the  cu.ttom,  and  neglect  not  his  burial.]  dead  no  good,  and  may  do  us  much  iuirt.  1J« 
Humanity  and  religion  equally  require,  that  we  here  condemns  those,  who,  during  the  interval 
sliould  shed  tears,  and  pay  our  last  debt  to  of  mourning,  so  passionately  indulged  grief,  as , 
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to  refuse  all  comfort,  and  his  advice  briefly  is 
lo  this  effect.  Let  nature  prevail  for  a  day  or 
two,  a  concern  for  the  dead  is  no  ways  unbe- 
coming a  wise  or  good  man  :  though  you  can- 
not suppress  the  sentiments  of  grief  at  first,  yet 
endeavour  to  moderate  your  sorrow,  and  call  in 
reason  and  religion  to  your  aid.  IltrSoc  proba- 
bly, as  xoTTtfo;  and  xKuuhfjiic  are  mentioned  before, 
relates  here  to  funeral  preparations  in  general, 
or  the  Eptilum  funehrc  in  particular,  both  of 
which  were  according  to  the  dignity  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  party  deceased. 

A'cr.  19.  In  affliction  also  sorrow  remaineth  ; 
and  the  life  of  the  poor  is  the  curse  of  the  heart.  ^ 
Some  copies  have  tir«jiaCa/ra  hinrn,  that  grief  pass- 
eth  away  or  weareth  off  by  degrees  ;  but  the 
reading,  which  our  translators  follow,  seems 
preferable,  that  in  affliction,  tTa/oiy?,  or  any 
grievous  tribulation,  such  as  the  loss  of  friends 
and  relations,  grief  sits  heavy,  and  is  with  diffi- 
culty removed.  The  Vulgate  seems  to  have 
followed  a  copy  which  had  drayoyh,  abdurtio^ 
i.  e.  that,  after  the  body  is  carried  out  and  bu- 
ried, grief  continueth.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
verse  I  conceive  is,  that  sorrow,  when  it  is  deep- 
ly rooted,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  whe- 
ther our  own  sickness,  or  the  death  of  others, 
makes  even  life  itself  a  burden,  as  a  sense  of 
poverty  often  induces  the  necessitous  person 
rashly  to  curse  his  fate  and  condition.  The 
other  reading,  /3/cc  f/lu)(Z  xald  xa^S/af,  "  vita  pau- 

Eeris  est  ex  animi  sententia,"  is  neither  agreea- 
le  to  the  context,  nor  confirmed  by  experience. 
Ver.  20.  Take  no  heaviness  to  heart,  drive  it 
ozoaij,  and  remember  the  last  end.  Ver.  21.  For- 
get it  not,  for  there  is  no  turning  again  ;  thou 
shalt  not  do  him  good,  but  hurt  thi/self.'^  i.  e. 
Remember  death,  which  by  over-much  grief 
thou  maycst  hasten,  and  brin<;  upon  thee.  Or, 
according  to  Calmet,  When  you  see  others  dy- 
ing, or  lying  dead  before  you,  give  not  up 
yourself  to  sadness  ;  rememt>er  that  you  are 
mortal  as  well  as  they,  and  that  by  afflicting 
yourself,  you  can  neither  bring  the  dead  back, 
nor  exempt  yourself  from  following  them.  As 
the  thoughts  of  death  naturally  present  them- 
selves, TV  hen  we  are  in  the  house  of  mourning, 
we  may  draw  this  advantage  froin  attending  the 
obsequies,  and  paying  tlie  last  duty  to  our 
friends,  viz.  to  reflect  upon  our  own  mortality  ; 
that  we  perhaps  may  be  the  next  that  follow, 
and  should  therefore  prepare  ourselves  in  time 
against  our  great  change.  This  advice  is  of  so 
much  consequence,  that  the  wise  man  repeats 
it  a  second  time.     But  though  he  would  have 


us  provide  for,  he  would  not  have  us  hasten 
our  latter  end,  b^"^  excessive  grief  for  any  be- 
loved object,  when  our  tears  can  neither  help 
him  nor  bring  him  back.  In  a  religious  view 
the  deceased  person  must  be  considered  upon 
his  death,  in  an  unalterable  and  fixed  stale,  ei- 
ther of  happiness  or  misery  ;  if  in  the  former, 
and  he  experiences  in  himself  a  pleating  antici- 
pation and  fore-taste  of  happiness,  we  are  in  the 
wrong  to  make  ourselves  uneasy,  when  he  is  at  - 
peace  and  happy.  If  in  the  latter  state,  and 
his  conscience  speaks  nothing  but  horror  and 
misery  to  him,  he  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  ;  but 
neither  ours,  nor  even  his  own  tears,  will  be 
available  to  him  in  that  sad  and  wretched  con- 
dition. 

Ver.  22.  Remember  mij  judgment ;  Jor  thine 
also  shall  be  so  :  Yesterdu'i  for  me,  and  to-daif 
for  thee.']  The  wise  man  here,  to  make  the 
stronger  impression  upon  his  readers  or  pupils, 
makes  the  dead  or  dymg  person  address  the 
living  in  these  affecting  terms,  Remember  mtj 
judgment,  &c.  i.  e.  my  doom,  the  sentence  of 
death  that  is  passed  upon  me.  Kf/^a  is  used  in  A 
tiiis  sense,  ch.  xli.  in  several  places  upon  the  % 
like  occasion.  Or  the  sense  may  be.  When  » 
you  attend  at  a  funeral,  think  that  the  dead 
person  speaks  thus  to  you  in  dumb  shew  or  in 
a  low  voice  :  Remember  the  sentence  of  morta- 
lity passed  upon  me  ;  as  my  present  state  is,  the 
same  will  be  your  condition  soon.  To-day 
was  my  turn,  to-morrow  will  be  your  visita- 
tion ;  what  has  happened  to  me  is  thine  and 
every  man's  lot.  What  a  fine  memento  is  this 
to  the  living  !  how  much  better  would  this 
plain,  short,  instructive  sentence  adorn  a  mo- 
nument;il  stone,  than  the  tedious,  fulsouie,  and 
often  false  inscriptions  of  modern  epitaphs? 

\c\\  2.3.  When  the  dead  is  at  rest,  let  his  ivr 
memhrance  rest,  and  be  comforted  for  him,  ichen 
/lis  spirit  is  departed  from  him.']  i.  e.  Dwell  not 
upon  his  memory,  so  as  to  give  yourself  fVesh 
occasion  of  grief  continually  ;  if  nature  upon 
such  accidents  calls  forth  your  tears,  faith  ought 
soon  to  stop  them,  and  wash  them  away,  if 
we  have  a  true  value  for  our  friend,  we  ougiit 
ratlver  to  rejoice  tiian  grieve  that  he  is  released 
from  a  sinful  and  troublesome  world,  and  is 
passing  from  the  miseries  ol  life,  to  a  state  of 
rest  and  peace.  Tire  rest  wJii,dj  tjie  dead  is 
entered  upon,  ought  to  assuage  and  mode- 
rate tiiat  aiBicliuiJ:  sense  an<l  ngr't  wlmh  wc 
have  of  liis  loss.  And  we  ought  to  coasider, 
that,  if  it  seem:i  hurd  and  di.sagrceablt  to  ui  to 
be  parted  aaid  separaited  iiuui  juin,  it  is  iiow- 
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ever  a  gain  and  an  advantage  to  him,  that  his 
soul,  being  freed  from  the  body,  is  disengaged 
from  the  many  crosses  and  accident;;,  which 
are  inseparable  to  life.  The  very  sight  and  re- 
membrance of  one  deceased  so  dear  to  lis,  should 
make  ns  reflect  upon  our  own  death,  and  bring 
it  present  to  us;  that  our  friend,  who  is  gone 
before  us,  being  now  all  pure  spirit,  and  whose 
concern  for  us  now  can  only  be  for  our  good, 
>ays  to  03  silently,  Consider  my  condition, 
which  will  as  certainly  be  yours  soon.  I  have 
been,  and  am  no  more  ;  you  now  are,  but  shall 
shortly  cease  to  be ;  yesterday  took  mc  away, 
and  this  day  may  be  your  last ;  let  your  con- 
cern for  the  dead  lead  you  to  the  thoughts  of 
your  own  death,  which  likewise  is  inevitable, 
and  so  to  provide  in  time  for  your  future  state, 
that  your  death  may  be  only  a  short  passage  to 
life  eternal. 

Ver.  24.  The  xcisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh 
hij  opporlunltij  of  leisure  ;  and  he  that  hath  little 
business  shall  become  zcise.']  rfxufialtvi,  here  sig- 
nifies one  learned  in  explaining  the  law,  and 
answering  the  difficulties  arising  concerning  the 
true  sense  of  it ;  one,  who  being  bred  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  concerning  it,  taught  it  in  the 
schools  and  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  judg- 
ed according  to  it  in  the  Sanhedrim.  Such  a 
one,  says  this  writer,  arrived  to  his  perfection 
of  knowledge  by  a  right  employment  of  liis 
vacant  time.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  that  the 
study  of  wisdom  requires  retirement  and  soli- 
tude ;  a  man  should  divest  himself  of  all  other 
business  and  avocations,  who  would  excel  in 
those  sciences  or  callings,  which  require  medi- 
tation and  deep  attention.  The  wise  man's 
leisure  honrs,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  is  the 
best  and  most  useful  of  his  time,  and  generally 
produces  belter  works,  than  the  more  public 
and  active  life  of  others.  This  may  also  be 
considered  in  a  religious  view,  viz.  lie  that  en- 
deavours after  heavenly  wisdom,  and  would 
gain  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  is  fond  of 
retirement  ;  he  banishes  from  his  heart  all 
earthly  thoughts,  and  all  secular  concerns  ;  his 
chief  employ  and  wish  is,  to  be  disentangled 
from  all  worldly  incumbrances,  that  he  may  be 
filled  with  God  only;  he  avoids  all,  even  the 
most  necessary  offices,  which  may  disturb  his 
lioly  meditations,  and  if  he  is  called  to  a  pub- 
lic function,  he  accepts  it  only  that  he  may 
thereby  impart  to  others  some  of  that  light, 
which  God,  by  sweet  and  secret  communica- 
tions, has  imparted  to  him. 


Ver.  2.5.  Hozo  can  he  fret  zcisdom  that  holdetlt 
the  plough,  and  that  glurteth  in  the  goad ;  that 
driveth  oxen,  and  is  vccupied  in  their  labours,  and 
ivhose  talk  is  of  baUovks  ?^  Kai/;;^ii^tr<!f  iv  lifoji 
y.iy1}v,  is  the  reading  in  all  the  editions  ex- 
cept Grabe's  ;  but  that  critic  prefers  )iiy1fa,  and 
undoubtedly  the  true  reading  of  the  passage  is, 

KoLvrar,  which  Bocliart  likewise  prefers,  and  is 
natural  and  easy.  Ao'^)!/ xeV^fv,  hostile  stimuli,  is 
an  unusual  expression,  nor  is  there  any  in- 
stance of  a  goad  being  so  called.  This  altera- 
tion too  is  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate,  which 
has,  "  Qui  gloriatur  in  jaculo,  stimulo  boves 
a'gitat,"  &c.  which  in  the  main  is  right,  only  it 
is  mistaken  in  rendering  l6fv  hy  jaculum,  which 
in  this  place  has  the  same  sense  of  ix^rKyi,  stiva 
aratri,  or  the  plow-tail.  The  original  reading 
in  the  Hebrew  probably  was  SVt  fX  which  sig- 
nifies, Gladius,  culter,  hostile  latw  cuspidis,  &c. 
cither  of  the  two  latter  are  applicable  to  this 
place.  With  respect  to  cultre,  it  is  certain  the 
Romans  called  the  plow-share  by  that  name, 
to  which  agrees  Pliny's  etymology  of  it,  "  Cul- 
ter, quasi  a  colendo,  quod  cum  eo  terra  culta 
sit."  Hence  we  have  adopted  the  coulter  into 
our  language  for  the  same  thing,  and  in  the 
French  it  is  likewise  styled  coultre.  It  may  al- 
so with  propriety  enough  be  called  hostile,  from 
the  resemblance  which  the  plow-share,  inserted 
in  the  wood,  bears  to  a  spear  of  a  very  broad 
])oint.  )!ioi\j)(f>fAin(;  it  Itfolji  is  undoubtedly  there- 
fore the  true  pointing,  and  answers  to  o  tifxlav 
dfoTiv  in  the  former  sentence,  and  is  a  phrase 
e(iuivalent  to  it,  Kirli-j  '^""^  i^xitur,  is  a  further 
natural  description  of  the  same  kind  of  peo- 
ple. 

Ibid.  Whose  talk  is  of  bullocks.']  i.  e.  Of  the 
breed  of  bullocks,  according  to  the  margin. 
The  Syriac  furnishes  another,  and  no  less  na- 
tural sense,  "  Cujus  confabulationcs  sunt  cum 
taurorum  progenie,"  and  the  Arabic  is  to  the 
same  purpose,  i.  e.  that  the  talk  of  such  as  hold 
the  plow,  and  drive  oxen,  is  with  the  bullocks 
themselves,  liochart,  who  prefers  this  inter- 
pretation, produces  very  many  passages  out  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  of  shepherds,  plow- 
men, &c.  talking  to  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
the  manner  referred  to,  Hieroz.  L.  ii.  c.  39. 
Perhaps  the  true  reading  here  was,  x"  liyiymrif  aJrw 
(7ur  i/oi'f  TuvfUY.  See  V'iig.  Eclog.  i.  7j.  vii.  44'. 
Theocr.  Idyll,  iv.  46.  xxvii.  47.  from  whence 
many  more  instances  might  be  produced  of 
such  discourse. 

Ver.  27.  So  even/  carpenter  and  ztork- master, 
■  3  L 
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that  laboureth  ni^ht  and  efe;/ ;  anti  the^  thai  dtt  varying  of  imagery,  who  gives  his  mind  to  the 

ami  grave  seals,,  unH  are  diligent  to  make  great  finishing  the  similitude,   and   w{io  watches  for 

varietif,  and  give  themselves  to  couaLerJeit  ima-  the  perfecting  his  Work  :    Thus  the  smith   sit- 

gertfy  and  rsotch  to  Jinish  a  aorA*.]   Accord'mg  to  tii>g,  &c.  &c. 

Cahnet,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  every  V'er.  28.    The  gmith  also  sitting  h^  the  tmvil, 

carpenter,  and  work-rft-isfer  m  tliat  way,  as  our  and  amsidering  the  ironrvorky  the  vapour  of  tite 

version  has  it,  nor  indeed  of  any  of  that  trade;  jire  wusteih  his  Jlesh,   &c.}    Smiths  anciently, 

by  Tf»?a>r  he  underst-ands'  one,  that  cwts  (igu^res  says  Cafmet,  did  not  work  in  the  posture  and 

and  devices  upon  seals,  precious  stones,  or  nve-  manner   they   do  now,  standing  upriglit  near 

tafs,   him   that   labours  at,   and   executes  the  the  forge  oi- anvil,  nor  was  their  bellows  fixed  in 

work,  called  properly  the  engraver,  and  by  a'f-  the  forge,  which  must  occasion  them  more  la- 

Xi'H'ilu',  the  designer,  inventor,  or  finisher,     Jiut  bourand  trouble.  Thus  Itomerdescrilies  Vulcan 

]»'obably  the  words  *«?  Tenia/  5  i^-)(jTiA(->r  relate  all   in    a  sweat,  anti  on  leaving  off  bis  work, 

to  all   the  artificers  after  mentioned,  not  only  laying  aside  his  bellows,  and   shutting  up  his 

those  in  this  verse,   but  x»>^''«''f>   ver.  28.  and  tools  in  a  silver  chest,  II.  L.  xviii.     Mr  Pope, 

xtpaeiif,  ver.  29-     AkkI  a-s  the  author  says,  oraj  in  his  translation  of  it,  does  not  reach  the  force 

Tex7iar,  every  artificer,  even  the  chief  of  them,  of  the  original,     In  the  eastern  countries,  ac- 

the  master  workmen,  I  presume  he  intends,  in  cording  to  a  writer  oi  good  credit,  smiths  at 

what  follows,  to  include  them  all  under  three  this  day   work  in  the  same  posture  that  tailors 

denominations:   First,,  The  whole  tribe  of  the  do,  and   if  they  go  abroad  to  work,  they  carry 

\?orkers  in  imagery  and  picture,  which  takes  in  with  them  proj)er  tools,  and  even  an  occasional 

statuaries,   painters,   artists  in   needle-work,  in  forge  and  bellows,  for  all   these  Were  portable, 

weaving,  inlaying,  &c.     Secondlij,  The  workers  and  one  man  could  easily  carry  the  whole  bud- 

at   the   forge    and    anvil,    comprehending  the  get.     Chardin's  Travels  into   Persia,  Tom.  ii. 

whole  class  of  smiths,  &c.      Thirdlif,  The  plas-  In  the  next  sentence,  the  smith  is  described  as 

tic  tribe,  potters,  turners  of  clay,  and  all  kinds  xa7a^ai'SaV*r  'i^ycy  ir/S/i^,  as  the  Alex.  MS,  and  the 

of  earthen   ware.     Having  mentioned  among  Complut.  copy  nas  it,  which  our  translators 

the  artificers  of  the  first  rank  or  class,  seal-cut-  follow,  i.e.  according  to  a  strong  metaphor, 

ters  by  name,  as  exercising,  perhaps,  the  most  gazing  earnestly  upon, and  as  it  were  studying 

profitable  and  curious  trade,  he  proceeds  in  ge-  his  work,  forming  it  according  to  the  patterr» 

nerai  to  every  artist  that  worketh,  as  they  do,  before  him.     There  is  also  another  reading,  k«- 

by  imitation.     For  I   understand  the  passage  la/uocy^ui^ur  d^ya  aill^fa,   which  the    Vat.  has,  and 

thus,  Tliey  who  eat  the  engravings  of  seals,  Drusius  follows,  i.  e.  labouring  at  the  rude, 

and  he  whose  diligence  is  in  variety  of  imagery,  stubborn,  and  unpolished  iron,   to   bring  it   to 

will  give  his  mind  wholly  to  finish  the  resem-  the  desired  shape.     But  the  former,  which  ob- 

blance,  and   watch   for  the  perfecting  of  his  tains  in  most  copies,  seems  i>referable,  and  is 

work  ;  »  uVt^oni  duTv  is  the  same  by  a  Hebraism  confirmed   by  the  Latin  versions.     The  whole 

with  i  rt  vTTo/xoryt,  or  rather  iriiuoryi,  viz.  He  who  description  of  this  artificer,  his  ililigence,  in- 

attends  to  the  varying  of  imagery,  whose  assi-  tenseness,  fighting  with  the   fire,  and  the  gra- 

duity,  ciijus persevenmtia,  is  dwcwirai  ^omtKiat,  to  dual  and  insensible  decay  of  his  flesh  through 

diversify  art  and  ingenuity   in   these  kinds  of  the  violence  of  it,  and   the  continual  noise  a- 

works,  calkd  n<i»x;M'J/itw  iirKr.jxtf,  Variegativa  Scieii'  bout  him,  are  beautifully  here  described,  and 

tia.  Job  xxxviii.  J6.     And  if  the  rendering  be,  can  only   be  equalled  by  the  inspired  passage,^ 

as  it  ought  without  the  Jlcbraism,  "  Et  ille,  Is.  xliv.  I?. 

cujus  assiduitas  variat  picturam,"  the  sense  will  Ibid.  The  noise  of  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  is 

be  more  easy,  and  the  construction  of  tlie  Greek  ever  in  his  eurs.'\    xainet  to  i(  avri.,  Jnnovat  aure/n 

just,  without  seeking  out  for  a   particular  verb  ejus,  Nuig.  which  affords  no  determinate  sen>^e^ 

to  answer  the  nominatives,  wac  rixlut,  and  ««  7M/-  or  none  but  what  is  forced.    Some  copies  have 

ftfTiC    And  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  to  tlie  Kitm,  muvet  aurem,  which  is  too  weak  and  soft, 

following  effect,   As    the   countryman  above-  as  x/ve*  may  seem   too  strong  and  violent,  and 

mentioned  gives  his  mind   to  his  proper  busi-  the  alteration   too  great.      One  would  think 

ness,  in  like  manner  every  artist,  wlio  labours  from  the  English  version,  that  the  copy  wliicli 

night  and   day,  superintends  his.     Thus  the  our  translatois  used  had  «'«'  in  it,  and  perhaps 

cutters  of  seals,  and  he  who  attends  to  the  the  copy  used  by  more  ancient  ones  Jiad  some 
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other  wonls  besides  ;  far,  agreeably  to  some 
tAd  Latin  versions,  tlie  king's  Bible  1541,  ami 
Chatx>f  Coverdale,  have,  "  sounded  ever  in  his 
ears/^  Among  other  conjectures,  x.a>ux^  (if 
there  is  any  authority  for  its  being  used  active- 
Jy)  is  not  to  be  despised,  as  being  expressive 
©fa  tinkling  kind  of  sound — Kattix^mi  li  x^^-^'f 
od.  r,  469.  which,  though  applied  to  the  sountl 
of  a  caldron,  does  not  always  mean  a  hollow 
sound.  Dr  Grabe  condemns  the  present  read- 
ing ««»»»«,  and  hath  given  a  v<;ry  ingenious  e- 
mcndation  of  it,  Prol.  c.  4.  §  6.  with  a  just  cen- 
sure of  iieza's  iurc7,  w^hich  indeed  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it.  fcJut  1  think  he  treats  Gro- 
tius's  interpretation  of  tlve  word,  as  it  now 
stands,  which  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  viz. 
delectcU,  too  contemptuously  ;  for  one  may  sup- 
pose such  a  man's  ears  recreated  with  what  he 
gets  money  by,  though  it  be  not  iiarmonious. 
He  thinks  *►«'«  tlie  better  reading,  wliicti  I 
would  not  understand  in  the  «ense  of  radu,  to 
grate,  as  the  noise,  being  familiar  to  the  Smith, 
cannot  be  thought  grating  or  uiipLeasant  to 
i>im,  butiin  its  other  sense  o\'  titUlo  or  piuritum 
anoveo,  and  is  more  agreeable  to  a  word  often 
applied  in  Heb.  to  the  ears,  viz.  y^  liurnre, 
palpitare,  from  whence  ai'e  derived  the  Hebrew 
ot'ci^mi>alufn,  y,nd  Miutiwiabuium.  Tiiere  is  some- 
thing musical  thought  to  be  in  the  sounds  of 
th«  hammer  and  anvil,  and  it  is  said  of  one  of 
the  old  Greek  philosophers,  that  he  got  his 
iirst  ideas  of  the  several  tixed  tones  in  music, 
from  the  different  sounds  expressed  by  the 
smith's  anvil  and  hanimer.  And  so  the  mean- 
ing here  may  be,  that  the  sound,  or  rever- 
beration of  them  chinketh,  or  chimes  in  his 
«ars. 

\er.  99-  So  doth  the  poller,  silting  al  his  zcork, 
and  turning  the  wheel  ahout  with  his  feet,  who  is 
a/wai/s  cureful/if  set  lU  Ids  work  :  and  muketh  all 
his  work  bif  nuMher.']  As  the  third  differs 
very  little  from  the  first  sentence,  1  would  un- 
derstand it  of  the  mQchanic's  great  care  and 
concern  to  maJce  his  work  perfect,  or  without 
flaw.  Grotius  accordingly  thinks  the  true 
reading  of  the  .Greek  to  be,  bV  i'  ^tf/***!  *»iT<i.t  Im- 

ir»rlo(  ifri  ifytf  «uzy,  ci  udfiUf/itc  isouia.  i  ipomia.  nvrt, 
"  Ob  opus  suum  in  ])erpetua  versatur  sollici- 
tudine,  an  scilicet  numerus  constat  omni  labori 
euo."  He  is  in  continual  uneasiness,  lest  any 
of  his  work  should  be  broken,  or  spoiled,  or  be 
incompleat ;  and  the  Vulg.  seems  to  confirm 
this,"  Qui  in  sollicitudine  positus  est  semper 
propter  opus  suum."  The  manner  in  which 
potters  labour  and  work  was  different  in  dif- 


ferent countries  ;  Jeremiah  represents  them  sit- 
ting in  his  time,  as  t-his  writer  does,  "  Behold 
he  wrought  a  work  upon  the  wheels,"  the  mar- 
gin has,  seats,  and  the  «',  jtt;  ruv  x/Puc,  i.  e.  Sit- 
ting upon  the  stones,  ch.  xviii.  i3.  with  which 
Isaiah's  description  agrees.  Homer  makes  the 
potter  turn  the  wheel  with  his  hands,  'iltV 
ire  rk  nt^x/juvf  rfefot  ci.^jM,voi  ki  fjxKa.jjimi.  x.  r.  y..        ' 

Ver.  30.  He  fashioHeth  llie  clmf  idth  his  arm, 
and  boiceth  dtnc-n  his  strength  before  hisjeet.'\ 
Calmet  thinks  the  author  alludes  to  thecurstom 
of  the  Egyptians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
L.  ii,  trod  the  clay,  and  kneaded  it,  as  it  were 
dough,  with  their  hands  and  feet,  to  prepare, 
and  make  it  fit  for  the  wheel  ;  and  thus  some 
understand  icyjjy  avrl  in  the  following  sentence, 
as  relating  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  clay, 
which  the  potter  subdues,  or  as  the  margin  well 
expresses  it,  tempers  with  his  feet,  and  so  \hc 
Tigurin  version  very  explicitly,  "  Nunc  pedi- 
bus  vim  ipsius  luti  prosubigit."  OvJicrs  apply 
the  words  to  the  man  himself,  and  his  posture, 
that  tlve  nature  of  his  work  obliges  him  to  stoop, 
Calmet  therefore  conjectures  the  true  reading 
to  be  xjio  f3-o\ur  xa'^vf.*/  ocfvr  omtZ,  lumbos  e/us,  that, 
to  reach  up  the  clay,  he  is  forced  to  bend  hi» 
loins  or  body.  The  Orient,  versions  under- 
stand it,  not  of  an  occasional  stooping  to  work, 
but  of  a  fixed  infirmity  of  the  potter  himself, 
stooping  in  his  old  age,  through  his  past  hard 
labour,  "  Antequam  moriatur,  curvus  est  & 
inflexus." 

Ver.  3?.  Without  these  caimoi  a  citif  be  inhabit- 
ed :  and  they  shall  not  dwell  ivJicre  theij  vcill,  nor 
go  up  and  down^  The  translation  in  our  ver- 
sion is  very  indeterminate,  and  that  of  the 
Creek  is  more  so,  and  perhaps  the  original  He- 
brew was  not  clearer.  If  we  interpret  it,  as  we 
may,  thus,  they  are  fixed  by  their  crafts  to  their 
abodes,  they  cannot  stir  abroad  where  they 
will  (which  our  translators  add  pretty  arbitra- 
rily) and  saunter  about  as  others  do,  but  must 
attend  their  business  at  home,  the  thing  is  very 
true,  but  it  makes  very  little  to  the  point  the 
writer  is  h<'re  speaking  to,  which  is  the  useful- 
ivess  of  such  artificers.  The  king's  Bible  1541, 
gives  a  more  apposite  sense  than  this,  viz. 
without  these  may  not  the  city  be  maintained, 
inhabited,  or  occupied.  And  the  Vulg.  from 
some  Gr.  copies  that  have  #/xj(rS^iire'/«u,  "  Non  ci- 
vitas  iedificatur,  non  [homines]  inhabitabunt 
nee  inambulabunt,"  i.  e.  Without  those  a  city 
could  neither  be  built,  inhabited,  nor  frequent- 
ed. But  if  tinmiUi,  be  the  word,  as  the  Alex. 
MS,  and  some  correct  copies  have  it,  then  wttf- 
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*iKf!<ni<rir  ffiust  not  bc  rendered  by  inhabiting,  or 
dwelling,  but  sojourning,  like  the  lleb.  *Tii  cli- 
versntus  fuU,  from  whence  *1J  peregrinus,  -ni- 
f9txe(.  See  Buxtorf.  and  uri^iTalwvair,  if  rendered, 
as  most  likely,  from  nbn,  ohambuluvit,  to  walk 
np  and  down,  will  signify  also  to  travel,  whence 
nSn  viator.  The  sense  then  of  the  verse  in  this 
construction  will  be,  that,  without  these  infe- 
rior artists,  there  would  be  no  dwelling  in  so- 
cieties, no  sojourning,  or  travelling  ;  men  could 
neither  live  at  home,  nor  abroad  ;  in  their  own 
country,  nor  among  strangers;  handicrafts  and 
occupations  of  this  sort  being  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate persons  wherever  they  are. 

Ver.  34.  But  theij  icill  maintain  the  state  of  the 
.«:orld.^  KT/V^a  alZnt  THfi7v<ri.  This  is  inaccnrate- 
ly  rendered  ;  undoubtedly  xlh/xa  or  Ki!i//.(x.  aiarot 
signify  here  handicraft  work,  or  worldly  furni- 
ture. A/uV  seems  to  be  the  present  state  or  form 
of  living,  and  xJUf^a.  aiurtf  is  a  creature  of  time 
literally,  but  means  rather,  a  work  of  art  accord- 
ing to  the  times,  or,  in  a  word,  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  fashion.  The  whole  context  points 
to  this  sense,  viz.  That  as  to  the  administration 
of  government,  ver.  3d.  or  the  laws  and  policy 
of  the  city,  these  labourers  and  mechanics  are 
of  no  use  ;  they  are  not  to  be  expected,  nor 
will  be  found  D^SjJ^S  amongst  parables,  or, 
which  seems  the  most  natural  rendering  here, 
amongst  the  makers  of  parables  :  but  as  to  infe- 
rior conveniencies,  the  common  provisions,  and 
ordinary  instruments  of  life,  they  are  owing  to 
the  labour  of  this  sort  of  men,  who  support 
and  carry  on  the  mechanic  business  of  the 
world,  and  in  their  sphere  are  very  useful  to 
society,  as  their  whole  employ  and  study  is, 
to  furnish  the  many  implements  necessary  for 
the  use  of  it.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that, 
without  these  men,  there  could  be  no  accom- 
modations for  habitations  in  cities,  for  sojour- 
ning in  them,  or  travelling  through  them,  as  in 
ver.  3'2.  from  the  examples  here  proposed  of 
persons  labouring  so  industriously  at  their  se- 
cular employments,  which  this  writer  has  de- 
scribed to  the  life.  Mess,  of  Port  lloyal  draw 
the  following  useful  reflections,  1.  That  if  such 
as  are  employed  in  manual  arts,  which  concern 
only  the  convenience  of  life,  take  so  much  pains 
about  them,  and  attend  upon  them  day  and 
night,  they  who  follow  a  more  noble  calling, 
and  whose  study  is  heavenly  wisdom,  ought 
not  to  engage  in  their  charge  with  negligence 
and  indifference,  nor  embarrass  themselves  with 
a  multiplicity  of  cares,  which  arc  not  only  in- 
compatible with,  but  even  contrary  to  so  sa- 


cred a  profession.  2.  If  each  of  the  artists,  here 
proposed,  are  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  myste- 
ries of  their  trade,  it  is  an  instance  of  great  rash- 
ness and  presumption,  to  undertake  the  holy 
calling,  without  the  proper  qualifications  for  it; 
to  aspire  on  a  sudden,  without  considering  the 
importance  of  the  office,  or  the  necessary  rules 
of  conduct,  to  so  high  and  tremendous  a  mini- 
stry, as  the  care  of  souls,  which  is  a  science  the 
most  divine,  and  at  the  same  time  themostdif- 
ficult  of  all  others.  3.  If  they,  who  apply 
themselves  to  works  merely  human,  aim  at  do- 
ing good  in  their  respective  ways,  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  religion,  to  make  the  study  of  it 
merely  an  art  or  accomplishment,  a  matter  of 
curiosity  or  amusement,  without  influencing 
men's  lives,  or  regulating  their  conduct. 

CHAP.     XXXIX. 

VUThe  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  lanv  of  the  Most 
Uighy  and  is  occupied,  in  the  meditation  thereof, 
zcillseek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  &c.  J.  ^^«r 
t5  e^jSoclof  7h  ■\^')(ni  durv,  x.  t.  \.  which  wortls  af- 
ford no  easy  sense,  if  they  are  made  part  of  the 
former  chapter,  as  in  many  editions  ;  nor  good 
grammar,  if  they  are  made  the  beginningof 
another  verse  and  chapter,  as  in  Yat.  Alex. 
MS,  and  the  copy  followed  by  our  translators. 
Flam.  Nob.  helps  out  the  construction  by  sup- 
posing an  ellipsis.  It  belongs  not  to  any,  nrxir 
T»,  X.  T.  K.  Or,  not  so  he  that  gives  his  mind, 
^c.  vx  «Ti)f,  vx_  iiTui,  as  Ps.  i.  4.  And  Grotiiis 
adds  all  are  such,  ts-kw,  k.  t.  k.  Either  ellipsis  is 
harsh.  The  best  way  probably  to  account  for 
the  difficulty  about  the  exordium  of  this  chap- 
ter with  <!rt.h  T\(  iTnlitlo; ,  x..  t.  k.  IS,  that  it  refeps 
to  ^ixo-if  just  going  before,  which  word  our  trao- 
slators  have  rendered  by  desire.,  as  some  of  the 
older  versions  have  by  stadium,  which  seems 
the  undoubted  sense,  and  was,  I  believe,  the 
true  sense  of  the  original  word  whatever  that 
was.  Now  admitting  this,  the  construction 
may  be.  All  the  desire  [viz.  of  these  craftsmen] 
is  in  the  work  of  their  craft  ;  vxiit  ri  iwilofTOf,  x. 
T.  X.  but  [the  desire]  of  him  who  giveth  his 
mind  to  the  law  of  the  most  High,  and  is  oc- 
cupied [therein,  or  makes  that  his  study]  is  in 
the  meditation  thereof.  Fliey  who  divided  tire 
chapters  so  as  to  make  ihe  xxxixth  begin  with 

acifia.r  ■a-a.v'jof  d^^ouar  fx^iilwe*,  seem  to  have  tackcd 
the  toriiier  word  to  limit,  or  studi/'m,-d\K\  to  h:ivc 
allotted  to  the  next  chapter  the  effects  of  this 
desire  upon  the  jx'rson  there  described,  as  a 
separate  subject  of  discourse.  But  if  i^hh  -n 
{T/SsKlof,  K.  T.  A.  may  be  taken  aominatively.  to  all 
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that  follows,  (and  indeed  the  Syr.  and  Arab, 
translate  as  if  they  understood  the  original 
word,  to  which  iynlorjef  answers,  to  have  been  a 
nominative  in  the  sense  of  our  version)  it  may 
then  stand  as  it  does  at  the  head  of  the  chapter, 
though  I  confess  it  appears  harsh  to  me,  except 
CT-Awr  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  axAo,  or  perhaps 
made  from  it.  I  sliall  only  observe,  that  it  is 
probable  tha^  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  is 
a  continuation  of  ver.  24,  of  tiie  last,  and  a 
comparison  instituted  between  the  J  yfa/A/xxJiui, 
snd  mechanic  occupations  ;  that  the  pursuits 
of  each  is  different,  and  different  their  prayer: 
The  one  aims  at,  and  asks  for .  perfection  in 
mean  arts  comparatively,  the  other  seeks  after 
heavenly   wisdom  ;  and   his  Saxr/f  is,  li(  /x»i  rh 

rut  cur  ^fcrar  oraj:iJj>e)'  a^t^iar. 

Ibid.  lyiU  seek  out  the  xcisdom  of  all  the  an- 
cient.^ i.  e.  He  will  not  content  himself  to  hear 
only  the  masters  of  his  own  times,  but  will  con- 
sult the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  form  a  sys- 
tem of  knowledge  from  all.  that  antiquity  has 
most  bright  and  improving.  Josephus,  si)caking 
of  the  Es^enes,  and  Philo  of  theTherapeutaj,  re- 
mark their  assiduity  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  books,  and  of  the  ancient  authors 
of  their  own  nation.  De  Bel.  Jud.  L.  i.  c.  7. 
Philo  De  vit.  contempl.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
in  the  general  were  not  very  curious  to  enquire 
into  the  learning  or  aff^aiis  of  other  people,  and 
still  they  retain  a  dislike  and  contempt  of  the 
learning  of  strangers  ;  but  under  the  monarchy 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ISlacedonian  empire  in 
particular,  they  applied  themselves  to  reading 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  as  is  very  visible  in 
the  style  of  those  Jewish  authors,  that  wrote 
after  that  time  ;  as  appears  likewise  from  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  tran- 
slators of  Job,  and  the  Proverbs  ;  the  like  may 
be  observed  of  Josephus,  and  more  especially 
of  Philo. 

\h\  A.  And  be  occupied  in  prophecies. '\  i.e.  He 
will  be  very  diligent  in  se.rcliing  out  their  true 
and  latent  meaning  ;  and  no  wonder  that  this 
writer  should  press  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  prophets,  and  endeavouring  to  attain  the 
right  sense  of  tliem,  as  both  particular  persons 
and  whole  nations,  have  sometimes  miscarried 
from  their  ignorance  of,  or  non-attendance  to 
the  voices  and  predictions  of  the  inspired  men 
of  God,  and  tor  want  of  comparing  the  predic- 
tions with  the  events.  To  have  an  insight  in- 
to, and  foim  some  judgment  of  their  recon- 
dite meaning,  w^^  the  chief  and  prmcipal  cm- 
ploy  of  the  holy  and  great  men  of  old.     It  was 


thus  Daniel  studied  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
which  foretold  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and 
the  return  from  it,  and  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem, Dan.  ix.  2.  and  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  greater  part  of  the  prophecies  were 
in  such  obscurity  and  darkness,  and  yet  of  so 
near  and  great  importance,  especially  to  know 
when  the  great  and  magnificent  promises  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  would  be  accomplish- 
ed, that  they  both  called  for,  and  deserved  the 
serious  application  of  the  most  learned  men,  to- 
understand  and  form  a  judgment  about  them. 
The  excellence  and  usefulness  of  reading  the 
prophets,  almost  all  the  fathers  acknowledge, 
who  spent  much  of  their  time  and  labour  about 
them,  and  from  thence  .composed  elaborate 
homilies  for  the  good  and  edification  of  their 
hearers.  We  cannot  have,  a  fuller  instance  of 
the  surprizing  effect  of  studying  the  prophets, 
than  in  Justin  Martyr.  He  acquaints  us  him- 
self, that  in  his  Gentile  state  he  was  confound- 
ed and  bewildered  in  the  uncertainty,  of  human 
philosophy,  and  after  many  painful  searches, 
and  si'.ifting  from  sect  to  sect,  like  a  doubtful 
and  benighted  traveller,  he  happily  at  length 
was  directed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  from  thence 
was  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  received 
that  solid  instruction  and  satisfaction,  which 
he  had  in  vain  sought  for  from  the  Peripatetics-, 
Stoics,  Pythagoreans,  and  even  the  beloved 
Plato  himself.      'Ov\h  if/.o'i  fAiKeiXlhiruici;,  wit  nyS-oc.^ 

>ofK  was  from    thencetbrwatd    his   conclusion. 
Dial,  cum  Tryph. 

Ver.  2.  Where  subtile  parables  are,  he  will 
be  also,  Ver.  4.  He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of 
grave  sentences,  and  be  conversant  in  dark  pa- 
rubles.^  To  speak  sententiously,  to  pronounce 
apophthegms,  to  propose  senigma's,  and  to  be 
al)le  to  resolve  and  explain  them,  was  a  piece 
of  knowledge  much  in  vogue  among  the  He- 
brews. Under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  kings 
and  princes,  and  even  queens,  as  appears  from 
the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  for  that  piirijo.-^e, 
delighted  themselves  in  proposing  questions, 
1  Kings  X.  1.  of  difficulty,  and  receiving  rea- 
dy and  ingenious  answers.  Mechanics,  and  ; 
persons  of  ordinary  education  attempted  not 
such  senigma's,  either  to  invent,  or  resolve 
them,  ch.  xx..  20.  xxxvni.  3.'3.  ,J'rov.  xxvi.  7. 
they  were  the  province  of  the  learned,  and 
more  refined.  "  To  understand  a  proverb,  and 
the  interpretation,  the  words  of  the. wise,  and 
their  dark  sayings,"  is  the  description  which  ' 
Solomon  himself  gives  of  wisdom,  Prov.  i.  6. 
This  sort  ot  knowledge  was  in  ancient  times-. 
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the  accomplishment,  as  well  as  entertainment 
of  courts,  and  thought  tlic  properest  way,  a€ 
being  the  most  inoffensive,  of  address  to  kings. 
Ts'achan,  the  prophet,  and  the  woniati  of  Te- 
koah  came  each  to  David  witi;  a  parable,  2  Sam. 
Kii.  i.  stiv.  4.  And  Jehoasli,  king  of  Israel, 
sent  x\  message,  couched  in  a  parable,  to  A- 
maziah,  king  of  Judah,  2  Kings  xiv.  *K  An<l 
Cyrus  answers  the  j)etitions  of  two  nations  at 
once  to  him  in  a  short  parable,  Herod.  L.  i. 
c.  141.  By  "  seeking  out  die  secrets  of  dark 
parables,^'  we  are  to  understand  the  propound- 
ing and  explaining  of  riddles,  which  part  of 
mythology  was  as  old  as  Sampson's  time,  Judg. 
Kiv.  12.  Solomon  and  Hiram  are  related  by 
Josephns,  Antiq.  L.  vvii.  and  Cont.  Appion, 
L.  i.  to  have  propounded  riddles,  cm^  problems 
to  each  other,  ujran  condition  of  a  forfeiture 
to  be  paid  by  ivim,,  who  could  not  explain  the 
riddle  sent  him.  This  was  that  i)iiNx«  to^U^,  or 
prize  of  wisdom,  'between  Amasis  king  of  E- 
gypt,  and  the  king  of  Ethiopia  ;  and  it  obtain- 
ed Hkewise  among  the  Greeiks.  It  was  the 
custom  anciently  at  their  feasts  to  propose  and 
resolve  questions,  which  might  whet  the  wit, 
and  form  men's  manners,  or  open  the  secrets 
of 'natures,  and  at  the  same  time  both  refresh 
and  instruct  the  mind  ;  such  were  the  sentences 
|)ropGunded  at  Darius^s  feast,  1  Esd.  iii.  There 
are  many  such  learned  questions  resolved  in 
-Plutarch's'^S^ymposiacs;  and  Athenseus  hath  col- 
lected the  flowers  of  almost  all  authors,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  historians,  L  x.  that  afford 
any  entertainment  tliis  way. 

Ver.  4.  He  shall  serve  among  great  men,  and 
appear  before  princes :  He  <will  travel  through 
Strange  countries,  far  be  hath  tried  the  good  and 
4be  evil  among  men.']  Wisdom  will  gain  a  man 
admittance  and  acceptance  at  court,  and  re- 
commend him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the 
'great.  It  was  this  introduced  Daniel,  and  his 
•companions  to  the  service  of  Nubuchadnezzar  ; 
and  it  was  by  the  same  accomplishments  that 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiali  arrived  at  so  high  ho- 
nours, and  that  .losepli  acquired  such  authori- 
ty at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  One  of  the  most 
likely  means  to  make  a  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  wisdom,  and  to  improve  in  the  knowledge 
of  arts  and  sciences,  is  to  travel  ;  by  tliis  a 
man  will  gain  experience,  and  make  proper  ob- 
servation upon  what  passes  before  him,  both 
good  and  bad.  And  thus  Calmet,  "  Jl  passera 
dans  les  terres  dcs  Nations  6trangeres,  pour 
eprouver  parmi  les  hommes  le  bien  &  le  mal." 


The  Vtilg.  likewise  takes  it  in  tlie  futiirc.  Ho- 
njer  describing  an  accomplished  j)erson,  says, 
tliat  he  knew  all   things  both  good  and  bad — 

fft*.  oS.  xviii.  Instances  of  wickedness,  in  the 
sight  or  hearing  of  a  good  man,  do  not  tei»pt 
him  to  the  like  commission,  but  serve  rather  to 
excite  an  abhorrence  in  him  of  evil,  and  his 
knowledge  of  what  is  amiss  in  others  teacl)es 
hin)  to  shun  it.  Nor  are  the  examples,  which 
,we  meet  with  in  history,  of  Uiat,  drunkenness, 
cruelty,  or  other  eiwrmous  vices  without  theif 
use,  as  the  bad  effectsof  them  ther<  described, 
begat  an  abhorrence  in  the  reader,  and  form 
him  to  the  contrary  virtues. 

Ver.  6.  Whenthe gi-eat  Lordwifl,  he  shatt  he  0(. 
edxiith  the  spirit  of  understanding.'^  In  the  former 
it  is  observed  of  the  wise  man,  that  l)e  will  rise 
up  early  to  ofTer  unto  God  his  prayers,  and  the 
fruits  and  labours  of  the  growing  day,  will  beg 
his  direction,  and  implore  his  blessing :  here  it 
is  said,  that  God  will  answer  his  request,  and  fill 
him  with  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing in  his  own  good  time,  and  in  the  man- 
ner and  proportion  he  thinks  proper  ;  and  that, 
when  God  has  so  blessed  him,  wisdom  shall  flow 
from  him  like  a  torrent  :  He  shall  perceive  his 
heart  enlarged,  disposed,  and  as  it  were  trans- 
ported, to  shew  forth  the  praises  of  God,  and  to 
publish  his  greatness  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner. And  thus  it  often  happens  to  his  saints, 
in  consequence  of  their  prayers,  they  feel  them- 
selves ravished  with  a  holy  exlacy,  and  devout 
enthusiasm,  they  are  lifted  up  above  themselves, 
are  for  a  time  out  of  the  body,  and  with  St  Paul 
caught  up  to  the  third  heavens  ;  and  their  heart 
glows  and  burns  within  them,  lo  celebrate  the 
wonders  of  the  Lord,  .in  terms  more  than  hu- 
man. What  the  author  here,  and  in  the  con- 
text, mentions  as  necessary  requisites  to  his  wise 
man,  viz.  a  serious  meditation  in  the  law  of  God, 
an  unwearied  application  to  the  study  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  a  thorough  search  and  insight  into 
the  learning  of  the  ancients.  Mess,  of  Port  Roy- 
al, from  the  authority  of  St  Basil,  St  Austin, 
and  other  fathers,  ^pply  to  all  the  Christian 
pastors.  He  that  is  called  to  so  holy  a  minis- 
try, say  they,  must  himself  be  a  disciple  of  those 
whom  God  has  chosen  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
his  church  in  all  ages  ;  he  must  employ  hunself 
diligently  to  study  and  understand  the  wisdom 
of  those  inspired  persons,  whom  God  made  the 
first  dispensers  of  his  holy  word,  and  as  it  were 
the  tongues  of  his  holy  Spirit ;  and  particularly 
be  well  versed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  evan- 
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gelists  and  apostles,  who  are  as  the  prophets  of 
the  new  law.  It  is  from  these  pure  sources  of 
heavenly  wisdom  that  he  must  denve  that  light 
which  he  wants  to  penetrate  into,  and  unravel 
those  types,  figures,  and  prophecies,  which  are 
the  veils  and  shadows  in  which  God  has  thought 
fit  to  conceal  the  depths  of  his  holy  mysteries 
and  truths.  As  he  converses  often  with  God  in 
prayer,  the  Lord  enlightens  him  in  all  the  coun- 
iels  which  he  gives,  and  the  answers  which  he 
makes  to  others  ;  he  teaches  only  what  he  has 
learned  from  him  and  his  most  enlightened  ser- 
vants, and  glories  in  not  speaking  trom  himself, 
but  in  being  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  coristant  doef  of  his  will. 

Ver.  g.  AJatif  sfut/i  C'ntmem/  /its  undershmdini;, 
and  so  lung  us  the  xcurld  endureth,  it  .^hall  nut  be 
blotted  out  ;  his  memurial  shall  nnt  depart  aicaif. 
Ver.  II.  If  he  die,  he  shall  leave  a  great cr  name 
than  a  thousand,  and  if  he  live  he  shall  increase 
il.'S  Grotius  very  justly  observes,  that  w'jt  aVorw- 
vilxi  was  a  gloss  put  into  the  margin  by  s.me 
scholiast,  to  explain  the  foregoing  verb,  and 
crept  afterwards  into  the  text,  and  that  the  true 
reading  is  «'x  e^a\afW(7t']ai  ^fnucVi/CBr  aJrw.  See  ILxod. 
xvii.  where  the  phrase  is  used  in  this  sense,  and 
is  harsh,  if  applied  to  irJnr/c  foregoing.  The  sen- 
tences are  transposed  in  some  editions  of  ver. 
II.  but  it  does  not  much  affect  the  sense.  It 
may  be  more  material  to  observe,  that  inste^td 
of  f^TO(«  ijTu,  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
Greek  copies,  the  Vulgate  seems  to  have  follow- 
ed one  which  had  ih-roit\  a-jru^  proderit  illi,  which 
furnishes  a  more  determinate,  and,  I  think,  a 
better  sense,  vi'i.  that  the  wise  man,  who  acts 
up  to  his  character  in  all  respects,  does  well  to 
himself,  with  respect  to  another  and  better  state, 
or  to  his  family  and  children,  whom  he  leaves 
behind,  who  will  be  the  more  valued  on  his  ac- 
count, as  Grotius  understands  the  passage.  Ac- 
cording to  Caln>et  the  sense  is.  If  he  lives  long, 
he  has  established  a  reputation  far  more  glori- 
ous than  a  thousand  others  ;  and  if  he  dies 
young,  he  dies  happy,  in  full  and  assured  hope 
of  a  better  life  after  this.  It  may  also  be  un- 
derstood in  this  farther  sense,  viz.  If  he  conti- 
nues in  life,  he  enjoys  a  reputation  which  gives 
hnn  more  pleasure,  and  will  continue  his  name 
longer  than  a  numerous  posterity  ;  his  wisdom 
supplies  the  place  to  him  of  every  thing  else, 
fortune,  f  milv,  or  desi.endants.  It  gives  him  a 
name  more  illustrious  and  durable  than  what 
springs  from  a  numerous  offspring,  and  when 
God  calls  him  out  of  the  world,  he  will  be  more 
happy  thuu  a  ihou^sand  others  which  are  gone 


before  or  left  behind  him.  Whether  the  wise 
man  therel'ore  lives  or  dies,  his  reputation  is 
fixed  and  estabhshcd,  and  m  either  state  he  will 
be  remembered  to  his  honour.  And  in  this 
sen-se  we  may  understand  those  words  of  the 
prophet,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eu- • 
nuchs  that  keep  my  Sabbaths,  and  choose  the 
things  that  pleuse  me,  and  take  hold  of  my  co- 
venant ;  even  unto  them  will  1  give  in  minft 
house  a  place,  a  name,  better  than  of  sons  and 
daughters :  I  will  give  them  an  everlasting 
name,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off,"     Is.  Ivi.  4. 

Ver.  17.  And  none  maq  saif,  Whit  is  this  ? 
Whereto, e  is  that  .■?  for  at  tiTue  lome/iient  they 
shall  nil  be  soanht  nui.'\  Why  was  this  made, 
or  why  in  thi.<  manner  ?  what  good  doth  this 
thing,  or  what  use  is  there  of  that  P  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  if  this  had  never  been 
made  at  all,  or  had  been  made  otltencai/s  .■?  Such 
censures,  though  not  innocent,  would  be  more 
pardonable  if  employed  upon  the  works  of  men 
only;  but  to  charge  the  good  creatures  of  God^ 
either  with  manifest  ill,  or,  however,  with  un- 
profitablenes'^,  betrays  a  distrust  either  of  his 
wisdom  or  goodness.  If  no  other  answer  could 
be  given  to  such  bold  inquiries,  it  might  suffice 
to  say,  that  in  the  creation  God  must  be  suppo- 
sed to  act  by  his  own  divine  prerogative,  and. 
according  to  his  will  and  power  ;  but  the  apos- 
tle assures  us  farther,  that  God  created  all  things' 
xala  rh  fivxh  ri  ^ikii/xxloi  avri,    Kphes.  i.    II.    not 

merely  by  his  own  will,  but  according  to  the- 
counsel  of  his  own  will.  They  who  search  for 
tiidden  knowledge,  out  of  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, or  from  a  criminal  curiosity,  rather  than- 
for  improvement,  or  edification,  are  like  the  men- 
of  Bethshemeth,  i  Sam.  vi.  191  who  looking 
into  the  ark  of  God  unwarrantably,  will  be  more- 
like  to  meet  with  their  own  destruction,  than  to 
find  out  the  truth.  Job  well  observes  of  God,, 
*'  He  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters, 
wherefore  dost  thou  strive  against  hiin  ?"  xxxiii. 
13.  i.  e.  Why  do  we  presume  to  dispute  with 
God,  or  call  him  to  account  for  his  actions,  who 
will  not  reveal  to  us  all  the  secrets  of  creation 
and  providence  ?  neither,  indeed,  would  our  pre- 
sent capacities  admit  of  such  a  discovery  ;  "  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us,  we  cannot 
attain  untn  it."  Excellent,  therefore,  is  the 
counsel  of  St  Cyril,  "  Fiimam  fidem  mysteriis 
adhibentes,  nunquam  in  tarn  sublimibus  rebus 
illud  quomodo  aut  cogitemus,  aut  proferamus," 
L.  iv.  c.  13  in  Joh.  For.  as  another  father  ob- 
serves, it  is  nn  argument  of  infidelity,  ihiyxjx: 
olTTiTiKf  Til  zritf  srtfi  ^«  >-'iy.^r,  Just.  IVIar.     Uuf  aii*-- 
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thor,  ver.  16.  lays  down  this  thesis,  That  all  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are  excellent ;  and  he  proves 
it  in  the  following  verses  by  an  enumeration  of 
particulars.  To  stop  this  captious  disposition, 
was  the  very  end,  according  to  St  Chrysostom, 
of  God's  pronouncing  the  whole  creation  com- 
pletely good  ;  God,  says  he,  as  if  foreseeing  this 
dangerous  cui'iosity  of  man,  to  silence  at  once 
all  cavils,  pronounces,  upon  a  particular  sur- 
vey of  all  his  works,  that  they  were  very  good, 
that  none,  after  the  declaration  of  infinite  wis- 
dom in  their  favour,  should  hereafter  presume 
to  censure,  or  find  fault  with  them,  Tom.  v. 
"  De  iis  qui  scandal."  &-c.  Would  men  but  con- 
sider the  infinite  distance  between  God's  im- 
mensity, and  their  own  nothingness,  his  uner- 
ring wisdom,  and  their  notorious  ignorance,  they 
w^ould  be  more  modest  in  their  decisions.  It  is 
excellently  observed  by  Seneca,  "  Nunquam 
nos  verecundiores  essedebere,  quam  cum  de  Diis 
agitur.''  And  by  Cicero,  "  Timide  de  potes-  1 
tate  Deorum,  et  pauca  dicenda  sunt."  De  Nat. 
Deor.  And  the  apostle,  in  admiration  of  the 
stupendous  mystery,  cries  out,  "  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  1  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out  I"  Rom.  xi.  33.  The 
author  has  well  determined  the  case  himself, 
when  he  says,  ver.  21.  o-Kcra  «f  ;^foaf  auTuc  ikJi- 
^xt,  i.  e.  all  things  are  created  for  their  proper 
and  peculiar  uses ;  and  though  we  cannot  now 
discover  what  use  there  may  be  of  some  of  the 
creatures,  or  good  in  them,  yet  time  may  disco- 
ver much  benefit  and  excellency  which  we  see 
not.  Later  times  have  found  out  the  profitable 
use  of  many  creatures  whereof  former  ages  were 
ignorant ;  and  why  may  not  after-times  find  ad- 
vantage in  those  things  which  are  of  no  service 
to  us,  because  perhaps  their  virtues  are  unknown 
to  us  at  present,  "  Multa  venientis  revi  populus 
ignota  nobis  sciet,"     Senec.  Nat.  Quest. 

Ibid.  At  his  commandtnent  the  waters  stood  as 
nn  heap,  and  at  the  icords  of  his  mouth  the  recep- 
tacles oj'watcrs.']  This  relates  to  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  River 
.Tordan,  on  both  which  occasions  the  waters  col- 
lected themselves  so  as  to  become  a  heap,  and 
opened  a  way  for  the  Hebrews  to  pass  over ;  af- 
terwards they  returned  to  their  primitive  state 
and  form,  and  took  possession  of  their  former 
reservoirs.  Others  explain  it  of  the  state  of  the 
waters  in  the  beginning ;  at  first  God  created 
the  mass  ofwaters  as  one  huge  immense  chaos ; 
afterwards  he  separated  them,  and  placed  them 
hy  his  word  in  their  proper  receptacles,  some  a- 


bove  the  firmament,  and  some  in  the  great  a- 
byss,  or  bosom  of  the  sea  ;  agreeably  to  the 
Psalmist's  description,  "  He  gathereth  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sea  together,  as  it  were  upon  an  heap, 
and  layeth  up  the  deep  as  in  a  treasure  house," 
Psal.  xxiii.  7.  And  to  this  psalm  the  author 
seems  to  allude  in  some  other  passages. 

Ver.  yO.  He  seeth  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, and  there  is  nothing  wonderful  before 
him.  Ver.  22.  His  blessing  covered  the  dry  land 
as  a  river,  and  watered  it  as  a  flood.  Ycr.  -23. 
As  he  hath  turned  the  waters  into  saltness,  so  shall 
the  heathen  inherit  his  wrath. '\  As  God  at 
once  comprehends  all  times  and  all  things,  and 
their  very  possibilities,  nothing  which  happens 
is  new  or  wonderful  to  him  ;  and  as  all  things 
and  persons  are  beneath  his  Majesty,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  power,  nothing  can  appear  great  to 
him,  or  give  him  any  surprize.  Or  the.scnse 
may  be,  that  nothing  is  secret  or  unknown  to 
"lim  ;  for  so  the  Hebrew  word,  as  Junius  ob- 
serves, here  rendered  wonderful,  sometimes  sig- 
nifies. Having  enlarged  upon  God's  know- 
ledge ami  power,  in  answer  to  the  unreasona- 
ble cavils  of  the  disputers  of  this  world,  the 
wise  man  now  proceeds  to  shew  the  effects  both 
of  God's  goodness,  and  of  his  displeasure  ; 
that  when  he  bestows  his  blessing  upon  any 
nation  or  people,  he  pours  it  out  in  abundance, 
and  scatters  his  mercies  with  profusion  ;  .when 
Israel  pleased  him  by  walking  in  his  ways, 
what  a  number  of  blessings  did  he  heap  upon 
them,  and  what  a  variety  of  miracles  did  he 
work  in  their  favour,  and  for  their  safety  and 
protection  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  he  is  an- 
gry, he  is  mighty  to  punish  :  was  lie  displeas- 
ed at  the  wickedness  of  the  old  world  ?  he  de- 
stroyed it  by  a  flood.  Was  he  offended  at  the 
inhabitants  of  the  five  cities  ?  he  burnt  up 
their  land,  and  turned  it  into  a  filthy  lake. 

Ver.  24-.  As  his  :cai/s  are  plain  unto  the  holu, 
so  are  the//  stumbling-blocks  unto  the  xic/cea.'j 
Some  apply  this  verse  to  the  passage  of  the  Is- 
raelites through  the  Red  Sea  ;  that  as  the  way 
was  made  plain  and  safe  for  them,  so  to  their 
enemies  it  was  a  stumbling-block,  or  their  ruin 
and  destruction.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  that 
the  holy,  or  the  true  believers  do  not  raise  ob- 
jections against  God's  works  or  proceedings, 
nor  quarrel  with  his  law,  as  difficult,  myste- 
rious, and  obscure  :  they  confess,  that  the 
"  Word  of  the  Lord  is  true,  and  all  his  works 
are  faithful,  that  it  is  a  lanthorn  unto  their 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  their  paths,"  and  being 
desirous  to  know,  and  to  do  God's  will,  they 
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neither  dispute  the  reasonableness  of  his  laws, 
nor  the  methods  of  his  providence,  but  readily 
comply  with  the  directions  of  both.  Whereas 
men  of  perverse  and  disobedient  tempers  pre- 
tend that  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal, 
they  repins  at  his  commands  as  grievous,  and 
what  is  both  easy  and  equitable  shall  be  matter 
of  offence  to  them.  A  writer  of  profound  eru- 
dition, illustrates  this  by  the  instance  of  the 
Israelites,  to  whom  anciently  the  Mosaical  writ- 
ings were  a  most  plain  and  perfect  rule  ;  but 
the  later  ones,  in  excuse  for  their  swerving 
from  this  law,  pretended  it  was  too  obscure,  and 
too  difficult  to  be  understood.  This  hypocrisy 
Moses  foresaw  would  be  the  cause  of  their 
apostacy,  and  the  beginning  ofall  their  mise- 
ries, and  therefore  he  laboured  most  earnestly  to 
prevent  it,  Deut.  xxx.  14.  but  through  pcrverse- 
ness  they  departed  from  this  plain  and  strait 
rule,  and  thereby  their  ways  became  crooked 
and  their  actions  unjust.  The  like  may  be  ob- 
served of  their  obstinacy  with  respect  to  the 
gospel ;  had  they  done  God's  will  revealed  un- 
to them  in  Moses'  law,  they  would  have  known 
Christ's  doctrine  to  have  been  of  God  :  but,  as 
St  Peter  observes,  "  Christ  is  become  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  diso- 
bedient," 1  I'et.  ii.  8.  Jackson's  Works,  Tom. 
i.  B.  2. 

A'^er.  28.  7here  be  spirits  that  are  created  for 
vengeance,  which  in  their  Jury  lay  on  sore  strokes  ; 
in  the  time  of  destruction  they  pour  out  their  force, 
and  appease  the  wrath  of  him  that  made  them.'] 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  interpreters  who  un- 
derstand here  by  or>tJ/<a'/a,  winds,  or  tempests, 
because  fire,  hail,  famine,  and  the  like  in  'ru- 
mcuts  of  vengeance  immediately  follow  ;  it 
means  rather  spirits  properly  so  called,  who 
can  indeed  occasionally  bring  fire  from  heaven, 
and  raise  storms  and  tempests,  as  appears  from 
tlic  history  of  Job.  The  augels  are  God's  mi- 
nisters, as  well  to  execute  his  wrath,  as  to  de- 
clare his  favour  ;  and  as  some  are  eii\ploycd  eif 
suinflat,  i'ov  men's  good  and  preservation,  so 
others  are  appointed  for  vengeance,  tx-ln-ai  a'c  U- 
lixnffir.  It  was  the  commission  of  the  two  an- 
gels. Gen.  xix.  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, as  well  as  to  save  Lot  and  his  family,  and 
the  angel  of  the  covenant  that  so  wonderfully 
preserved  the  Israelites,  was  the  very  destroy- 
ing angel  that  cut  oft"  all  the  first  born  of  the 
Egyptians.  There  is  an  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  expressly  called  Apollijon,  from  »ue  de- 
struction which  he  makes,  Ucv.  ix.  11.  'I'he 
expression  of  "  laying  on  sore  strokes  in  their 


fury,"  seems  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage to  devils,  or  evil  spirits,  who  h  Kai^a  Twlt-- 
xffi'af,  when  the  determined  time  of  vengeance  is 
come  against  persons  or  nations,  or  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  the  final  consummation  ofall 
things,  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  nestructioa.of 
the  wicked,  are  the  commissioned  instrumt^nts 
to  torment  them,  not  so  much  as  they  wish  to 
do  according  to  their  malice,  but  as  mucii  as 
God  permits  them,,  according  to  the  rules  o 
justice. 
•  Ver.  29.  Famine  and  death.  Ver.  30.  Teeth 
of  idld  beast.i.  .punishing  the  wicked  to  destruc- 
tion.'] In  the  Oriental  languages  the  plague  or 
pestilence- which  is  here  meant,  goes  by  th& 
name  of  death,  and  the  o  soinetimes  translate 
the  Heb.  word  by  ^dtxloi;,  see  Jeiem.  xxi.  7. 
xxiv.  10.  and  the  Chaldce  ))araphrast  often 
puts  one  for  the  other.  JSIortulitas  is  used  by 
St  Cyprian,  as  synonymous  to  the  pestilence. 
As  to  the  punishment  of  a  wicked  people  by 
the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  &c.  both  sacrerl  and 
profane  story  confirm  it.  Not  that  these 
beasts,  by  being  made  the  instruments  of  di- 
vine vengeance,  had  any  sense  of  the  wickedness 
of  those  they  were  sent  to  destroy  :  Josephus 
speaking  of  the  lions  that  devoured  Daniel's  ac- 
cusers, has  a  very  fanciful  conceit,  viz.  that  it 
was  not  their  anger,  but  the  other's  wickedness 
that  made  them  so  keen  ;  and  then  adds  some- 
thing very  particular,  Iy.k)^  y>  5  rsTf  a'\oyo?f,  x.  t.  a. 
"  Nihil  impedit  quin  hominum  necjuitia  etiam 
irrationalibus  animalibus  sit  manifesta  ad  poe- 
nam  excquendam,  Deo  ita  volente."  Ant.  Jud. 
L.  X.  c.  11.  In  the  following  verse  the  author 
represents  all  these  ministers  of  vengeance  as 
animated  and  alive,  as  listening  to,  and  rejoi- 
cing in  their  appointed  work  ;  "  In  mandatis 
ejus  epulabuutur,"  Vulg.  They  shall  feast 
themselves  in  doing  his  will,  and  run  with  read- 
iness and  delight,  where  he  orders  them,  «f 
;^fB«f,  for  the  uses  they  are  designed  for.  Some 
copies  have  «'?  X"f*f'  '•  ^"  '-^"^y  '''^^'^  ^^  ready 
at  iiand,  like  troops  prepared  to  march  upon 
the  first  notice. 

Ver.  32.  Therefore  from  tJie  beginning  I  taas 
resolved,  and  thought  upon  these  things,  and 
have  left  them  in  tvriting.]  The  wise  man, 
ver.  16.  proposed  this  thesis,  that  all  the  works 
of  the  Lord  are  exceeding  good,  &c.  which 
having  proved  by  an  induction  of  particulars, 
he  concludes  thus,  all  that  I  have  hitherto  re- 
marked confirms  me  in  the  princi[)!e  which  I 
'$  if^^ijc,  at  first  maintained.  I  have  weighed 
and  considered  the  matter  thoroughly  with  mv- 
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self,  and  have  now  committed  my  thoiiglits  to 
writing,  the  sum  whereof  is,  tliat  all  the  works 
of  God,  are  exceeding  good,  and  every  thing 
will  be  found  useful  in  its  proper  season,  so 
that  tiiere  is  no  reason  to  undrrvalue  any  crea- 
ture of  God  ;  for  the  things  which  set'ni  most 
exceptionable  and  mischievous,  will  in  ti  ue  be 
acknowledged  to  serve  to  good  purposes,  li- 
ven the  greatest  plagues  and  scourges  have  their 
use,  to  humble  the  wicked,  and  to  warn  and 
exercise  the  faithful  ;  and  sinners  themselves, 
by  executing  sometimes  the  divine  purposes 
and  decrees,  serve  to  display  his  justice  and  al- 
mighty power.  And  therefore  the  conclusion 
standeth  sure,  that  God  is  ever  to  be  adored  by 
men  and  angels,  for  the  numberless  instances 
of  his  goodness  ;  and  to  be  praised,  as  St  Aus- 
tin finely  observes,  "  For  all  the  wonders  which 
we  do  perceive  and  know  in  his  works,  and 
even  fur  those  which  we  do  nor  know  or  under- 
stand ;  for  our  lifie  being  of  so  short  a  continu- 
ance, and  present  to,  and  ac([uainted  with,  but 
a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  time,  and  of  the 
world,  ir  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  or- 
der and  the  design  of  that  eternal  wisdom, 
which  sees  through  all  times  at  one  view,  and 
which  by  the  innumerable  variety  of  the  events 
of  this  life,  as  by  so  many  links  fastened  toge- 
ther, forms  that  long  chain  of  providence,  which 
extends  through  the  succession  of  all  ages." 

C  H  A  P.     XL. 

^REA'T  travel  is  created  for  every  man,  and 
an  heavy  yoke  is  upon  the  sons  of  Adam, 
from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mother'' s 
womb,  till  the  d<iy  that  they  return  to  the  mother 
of  all  things.'^  I  hree  particulars  are  here  men- 
tioned of  tl)e  heavy  yoke  said  to  be  laid  on  all 
the  sons  of  Adam.  1.  lis  continuance,  that  it 
lasts  for  the  term  of  life  from  the  day  of  nati- 
vity to  that  of  death.  2.  That  this  yoke  is  a 
composition  of  miseries,  made  up  of  cares, 
fears,  deceitful  Iiojk'S,  delusive  pleasures,  and 
a  continual  dread  of  death,  which  damps 
all  enjoyments.  .'3,  That  it  is  equally  the  lot 
of  all  men,  persons  of  all  conditions,  ages,  and 
sexes,  groan  alike  under  it.  St  Au!^tin  has 
beautifully  described  it,  "'  Parvulos  intuere 
quot  &  quanta  mala  patiantur,  in  quibus  va- 
nitatibus,  cruciatibus,  erroribus,  terroribuscres- 
cant  ;  deinde  jam  grandes,  etiam  J)eo  servien- 
tes,  tentat  error  ut  decipiat,  tentat  dolor  aut 
labor  ut  frangat,  tentat  inoeror  ut  dejwimat, 
tentat  snperbia  ut  extollat  ;  &  quis  exj)licit 
•cania  festinanter  qmbus  grava.tur  jugura  super 


filios  Adam  ?  qnod  jugnm  non  fuis^eS  nisi  de- 
licti originalis  nieritnm  prac.essisset."  Aug. 
cont.  Jul.  iv.  16.  The  earth,  that  common 
and  hospitable  pirent,  is  with  great  propriety 
here  called  the  mother  ot  all  things  :  the  par- 
ticular reasons  f)r  that  apiTcllation  we  meet  with 
in  Pliny,"  Sfcpiiiur  IVrrr*,  cui  uni  renim  natu- 
ral panium,  t'xirii.j  propter  merita,  uomen  in- 
didimus  rnaternaj  venerationis. .  .qnas  nos  nas- 
centos  eXcipit,  natosqne  alit,  seuu>lque  cditos 
sustinet,  novissiine  comjilexa  gninio,  jim  a  re- 
liqua  natura  abdicatos,  turn  maxiine  ut  mater 
Ojieriens,  nullo  uiagis  sacra  merito,  quam  quo 
nos  ciU'icpie  sKTos  farit  "   f>.  ii.  r.  (i.i. 

Vcr.  "i.  Their  imagination  of  things  to  come, 
and  the  day  of  death  [trouble']  their  thounhis,  and 
Icaus.^]  fear  of  heart.]   All  their  copies  have  tv{ 

iiu\oyiJfAi(   avTUt    if    ipoSor    nxfiixc,    iTrlvoix    cr^sirSex/af, 

)!,Mf'fa  TiKivlric.  i'lie  construction  here  is  perplex- 
ed, and  chiefly  so,  tor  want  ot  a  verb  to  con- 
nect the  whole,  and  give  it  a  determinate  sense, 
which  our  translators  have  attempted  to  supi)ly. 
Bossuet  and  the  Tigurin  version  insert,  dico, 
i.  e.  1  mean  their  cares,  fiL-ars^  &c.  Grotius's 
conjecture,  that  <S  is  understood,  must  be  al- 
lowed acute  ;  but  even  had  it  been  expressed, 
is  it  ever  joined  with  an  accusative  and  nomi- 
native, immediately  following  each  other  ?  Dr 
Grabe  comes  the  nearest  to  restore  this  corrupt' 
passage,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture  ;  he  reads. 
La  xeyiuf^^t  auTur  (it  he  had  transposed  rvf  woukl 
it  have  been  amiss  }^  >j  foScr  xafS/af  eT/Vom  nr^tj- 
IcKictK  lif^ffoK  TiMulHf,  i.  e.  LilL'  is  made  miserable 
by  their  sunnises  and  fears,  through  the 
thoughts  and  aj^prehension  of  the  day  ot  their 
dea  I..     Not   much   unlike  that,   Luke  xxi.  yG. 

Ver.  5.  Wrath  and  envij  ....  and  ans,er  and' 
strife,  and  in  the  titne  of  rest  upon  lies  bed,  his 
night-sleep  do  change  his  knoioledge.]  Tliere  is 
great  variety  of  reading  here  in  the  Greek  co- 
pies. Complut.  has  /xi/xnfxot  ^  Vfif,  which  Junius 
follows.  Kom.  and  Aid.  /AKn'(x/na,  espoused  by- 
llie  Vulg.  otiiers  /uan'x,  or  /ar.vi/^x,  which  Grabe 
preti^rs,  and  is,  1  conceive,  the  best,  as  it  gives- 
a  distinct  sen.se  from  &u>«cc,  mentioned  just  be- 
fore. I'lach  of  these  plagues  alternately  in  the 
day-time  affect  and  distract  the  mind  ot  mm, 
and  even  in  the  time  of  rest  (for  so  1  under- 
stand 5)  troubles  and  unquiet  dreams  create 
new  whims  and  imaginations,  and  disturb  iiis 
thought,  yruoit  auri,  his  reasoning  facuUy.  The- 
Tigurin  version  renders  not  improperly,  "  In- 
genium  cujusq^ue  varie  efficiunt."     Mess,  of 
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Port  Royal  observe  here,  that  tlie  author,  by 
stylinaj  men  the  children  of  Adam,  points  out 
the  original  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  their  evils 
and  misfortunes.  He  does  not  only  mention 
the  outward  plasjiies  with  which  it  pleases  God 
to  visit  men,  and  to  which  the  frail  condition 
of  mortalUy  exposes  them,  but  dwells  chiefly 
upon  the  wounds  of  the  spirit,  the  passions  and 
weaknesses  of  the  soul.  Such  who  are  great  or 
rich,  may  keep  themselves  from  many  accidents 
and  inconveniencies  in  their  outward  state 
which  attend  others,  but  imeasiness  of  mind, 
concern  for  the  present,  fears  for  the  future, 
(especially  the  remembrance  of  death,  ch.  xli. 
1.)  and  remorse,  perhaps  for  what  is  past,  to- 
gether with  the  other  passions  here  mentioned, 
often  seize  upon  those  most,  who  are  of  a  more 
superior  rank  and  fortune  than  others.  Cares 
and  troubles  attend  all,  from  him  who  is  cloth- 
ed in  purple,  to  him  who  wears  a  coarse  linen 
frock,  '*  V'estem  paujiertatis,"  as  the  Syr.  well 
expresses  it :  but  those  who  fancy  themselves 
the  most  happy  on  account  of  their  state  or 
riches,  have  often  less  content,  and  that  sweet 
season  of  rest  and  repose,  which  nature  seems 
to  have  given  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  their 
refreshment,  is  to  them  frequently  a  time  of 
disquiet  and  uneasiness. 

A  er.  6.  A  little  or  nothing  is  his  rest,  and  af- 
terward he  is  in  his  sleep,  as  in  a  day  of  keeping 
•watch,  troubled  in  the  vision  of  his  heart,  as  ij 
he  "Were  escaped  out  of  a  battle.^  oKi'-ycr  oc  vlir.  See 

Acts    XXVii.    3y.    /^nlh    nrfoi^haSif^trei,    where   f^tlllf 

signififs,  "  Fere  nihil  quidquam  ;"  and  Matt. 
XXV.  29-  Here  are  two  very  beautiful  compa- 
risons of  a  distracted  imagination,  either  the 
unhappy  person  gets  no  rest,  and  then  he  is 
like  to  a  centinel  at  his  post,  or  to  one  set  on  a 
watch-tower,  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  ene- 
my, and  is  continually  looking  about  him,  and 
alarnud  with  every  vision  and  appearance  ;  or 
he  wakes  out  of  sleep  through  some  frightful 
dream  in  a  hurry  and  confusion,  and  with  such 
imprt-ssions  of  horror,  as  if  an  enemy  was  pur- 
suing him,  an<l  he  was  flying  from  the  face  of 
him,  aVi  oTftiTUTn  Trtkiftlv,  tor  SO  1  would  read, 
and  not  voM/urt,  as  the  present  reading  is.  And 
thus  the  Arab.  Simi/is  at  fugienti  a  conspectu 
inimici.  And  when  he  is  recovered  from  his 
fright,  and  finds  himself  safe,  and  out  of  dan- 
ger, he  is  surprized  at  his  vain  fear,  tic  wSeVa  fsfor, 
ad  nullum  iimoreni,  V  ulg.  i.  e.  at  his  fear  which 
liad  no  foundation. 

Ver,  8.   \^Such  things  happen"]  unto  all  flesh, 
both  man  and  beast,  and  that  is  seven-fold  more 


upon  sinners.]  That  men  are  suhje  t  to  all  the 
passions  above-mentioned,  viz.  to  tear,  anger, 
revenge,  jealousy,  and  uneasiness,  i>  agreed  on 
all  hands  ;  how  far  beasts  are  influenced  by 
some  of  them  is  a  question,  especially  if  we 
deny  them  the  use  of  reason  and  reflection  ;  for 
how  can  one  impute  to  them  passions  which 
arise  from  reflex  acts,  from  reasoning  on  what 
is  past,  or  what  is  future  ?  They  are  manifestly 
afraid  of  death,  are  enraged  at  each  other,  trea- 
sure up  revenge,  and  give  evident  tokens  of 
jealousy,  and  are  not  without  symptoms  of  un- 
easiness, and  yet  have  no  claim  or  pretence  to 
reason  ;  what  they  do  is  ascribed  to  instinct, 
and  mere  natural  inclination.  Grotius,  as  if 
sensible  of  this  objection,  applies  to  this  verse 
the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  following  ones; 
but  this  solution  I  think  is  attended  with  ns 
great  a  difficulty.  For  what  relation  has  fo/ifxl^, 
or  the  sword,  to  the  brute  creation,  or  was  it 
for  their  sakes  too  that  the  universal  deluge 
happened  ?  Heeschelius  observes  that  some  co- 
pies change  the  order  of  these  calamitous  par- 
ticulars, and  place  a/^ia  next  /o^^at/a,  Ezek.  v. 
17.  xxviii.  2,3.  xxxviii.  21,  22.  but  as  S^aVa'/of 
probably  here  means  the  pestilence,  as  in  ch. 
xxxix.  29.  and  is  frequently  joined  with  aJ^a, 
see  Ezek.  v.  17.  xxviii.  23.  xxxviii.  22.  there 
is  no  need  of  any  alteration, 

Ver.  1 1 .  All  things  that  are  of  the  earth  shall 
turn  to  the  earth  again  ;  and  that  which  is  of  the 
•waters  doth  return  into  the  sea.]  This  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence  of  mortality  pronoun- 
ced on  all  mankind  in  Adam  ;  and  the  very  name 
of  Adam  signifies  one  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  naturally  mortal.  It  is  ob- 
served of  man.  Job  xx.  7.  "  That  he  shall  pe- 
rish for  ever  like  his  own  dung,"  i,  e.  by  re- 
turning to  earth  again  ;  and  Ecclesiastes  xii.  J. 
"  that  the  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  again 
as  it  was."  Hence  by  a  very  apt  expression  the 
grave  is  called  man's  long  home,  ver.  5.  "  Do- 
mus  sajculi  sui,"  his  old  house  out  of  which  he 
first  came  forth  ;  or  "  Domus  sseculi,"  may 
mean  the  house  of  generations,  or  of  the  whole 
world  in  general,  the  abode  from  whence  they 
all  came,  and  whither  they  must  all  return. 
The  metaphor  i«i  the  next  clause  is  manifestly 
taken  from  Ecclesiastes  i.  7.  The  connexion  of 
this  with  the  foregoing  verses,  though  not  very 
discernable,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  only  re- 
medy against  all  the  evils  before  enumerated, 
is  often  to  think  of  death,  and  provide  for  our 
last  iiour  ;  to  consider  that  all  tlimgs  and  per- 
sons naturally  tend,  and  shall  return  to  their 
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primitive  dust,  when  all  pains  and  uneasiness 
shall  cease,  and  tiie  reflection  only  of  having 
behaved  well  in  life  will  give  real  comfort. 

A'er.  13.  The  (roods  of  ihe  unjust  shall  be  (triad 
vp  like  a  river,  and  shall  vanish  icith  a  noise  like  a 
great  thunder  in  rain.  Vcr.  1 4.  While  he  open- 
eth  his  hand,  he  shall  rejoice ;  so  shall  transgres- 
sors come  to  nought. '\  The  first  part  is  not  ac- 
curately expressed,  for  rivers,  proi>erly  so  call- 
ed, are  not  usualiv  dried  up.     riola/zcf  is  here 

used  in  the  sense  of  x^M^fh''  ^^^  ^^^  V'*  ^^'  ^^ 
which  pro!>ably  this  refers.  The  meaning  is, 
that  the  goods  of  the  unjust  shall  be  dried  up 
like  a  sudden  land  flood,  "  quasi  torrens,"  Syr. 
and  so  -amU/^k  is  used  Luke  vi.  49.  Or  the 
author  may  here  perhaps  allude  to  I'rov.  x.  25. 
The  second  is  ob-,curely  expressed,  for  it  does 
iiot  appear  who  is  meant  in  ver.  li.  whether 
the  unjust  or  the  charitable  person.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  former,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  the  sense  is,  according  to  all  the  inter- 
preters almost,  that  an  unjust  magistrate  or 
judge,  that  opens  his  hands  to  receive  gifts, 
and  delights  to  enrich  himself  by  acts  of  injus- 
tice, shall  be  destroyed  in  the  end  ;  but  I  must 
observe,  that  this  phrase  is  used  for  giving, 
Deut.  XV.  8.  Psal.  civ.  28,  cxlv.  I6.  Aud 
therefore  Bossuct  and-Junius  suppose  the  cha- 
ritable, or  merciful  man  to  be  understood,  who 
deligiits  in  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence, 
and  takes  a  pleasure  while  he  opens  his  hand 
to  do  good.  But  in  this  sense  it  agrees  not 
with  the  latter  part  :  It  the  sentences  were 
transposed,  and  that  which  is  now  the  first,  sub- 
joined with  an  adversative  particle  to  connect 
rhein,  the  meaning  i  conceive  would  be  altered 
for  tiic  better. 

Ver.  16.  The  zceed groicing  upon  everij  water, 
and  hank  of  a  river,  shall  he  pulled  up  before  all 
grass^  The  term  a^"  ^^  purely  of  Egyptian 
extraction,  and  signifies,  in  that  language,  the 
jifticus  or  sedge  which  grows  in  marshy  grounds, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Hody  de  Vers. 
Giaec.  Aut.  L.  ii.  It  is  used  in  Egypt  chiefly 
for  fuel,  and  is  probably  what  the  evangelist 
means  by  x^£"^  ^^  "Vf^'  "  which  to-day  is  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,"  Matt.  vi.  30. 
It  is  called /S«To^«r,  Job  viii.  4i,  12,  13  from 
whence  this  pas,^af;e  was  undoubtedly  taken,  and 
the  comparison  both  there  and  liere  is  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  the  wicked.  The  LXX 
by  mistake  make  a-xn  a  proper  name,  Gen.  xii. 
1.  where  it  means  only  a  meadow.  The  Vulg. 
takes  it  for  a  verb,  and  renders  it  by  sonul, 
mistaking  it  for  ix">  ^^  Junius  does  for  Hlx'"^' 


translating  it  spuma.  The  Syr.  renders  it  much 
belter,  "  Similis  (impius)  algae,  quae  ante 
omnem  herbam  arescit,"  i.  c.  which  withers  be- 
fore all  grass,  either  as  coming  soon  to  maturity, 
and  so  decaying  apace  afterwards,  which  agrees 
with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  the  short-lived 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  ;  or,  as  fuel  cut  down, 
dried  up,  and  withered,  which  agrees  yet  better. 
Or,  the  sense  may  be,  that  the  weeds  by  the 
Avaier-side,  and  within  its  banks,  are  soon  cut 
down,  as,  where  water,  is  precious,  sucking  it  up, 
or,  however,  stopping  its  course.  Thus  do  rapa- 
cious persons,  mentioned  ver.  12.  and  such  shall 
be  their  fate  j  whereas  liberal  ones  are  repre- 
sented as.watering  the  ground  round  thenl.  The 
sense  of  the,  context  £rom  ver.  12.  to  ver.  18  is 
briefly  this,  that  wicke^lness  appears  happy  and 
successful  for  a  little  while,  but  it  soon  vanishes 
and  disappears  ;  all  the, gains  of  the  wicked  are 
like  a  hasty  rain  which- js  soon  dried  up,  or  the 
thunder  which  is  gone,,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived 
and  heard.  They,  please  themselves  indeed 
with  the  spoils  of  .injustice,  but  they  shall  do 
.  them  no  good,  and  Uieir  end  shall  be  to  perish. 
And  even  those  they  leave  behind  them,  shall 
not  continue  long,  or  take  deep  root,  they  shall 
be  like  trees  that  grow  upon  the  top  of  a  barren 
rock,  exposed  to  the  assault  of  every  wind  ;  or 
like  some  worthless  weed  on  the  bank  side, 
which  is  plucked  up  and  cast  away,  sooner  than 
any.  other  tliKt  has  some  use  or  value  in  it. 
Works  of  mercy,  on  the  contrary,  are  like  a 
•fruitful  garden,  which  God  has  blessed,  and 
whose  fruits  shall  be  as  lasting,  as  they  are  in- 
viting and  lovely. 

Ver.  18.  To  labour,  and  to  he  content  with 
that  a  man  hath,  is  a  sweet  life  ;  but  he  tbatjind- 
eth  a  treasure  is  above  them  both.']  The  Greek 
literally  is,  the  life  of  a  contented  labourer  is 
sweet ;  but  then  to  what  does  both  relate  ? 
sooiething  seems  here  wanting,  for  there  must 
be  at  least  two  particulars  to  which  a  third  is 
compared.  Grotius  thinks  5  is  wanting  here, 
which  indeed  the  Tigurin  version  inserts ;  and 
our  translators  seem  to  have  followed  a  copy 
which  had  such  a  connective  particle.  The 
Vulgate  renders  without  it,  and  makes  no  com- 
parison, "-  Vita  sibi  sufticientis  operarii  condul- 
cabiiar,  &•  in  ea  invenies  thesaurum."  Aless.  of 
Port- Royal,  to  form  the  comparison,  insert,  or 
the  life  of  the  labourer,  or  of  him  who  is  content 
with  what  he  has  is  s.veet;  but  he  that  hath 
both  together,  is  as  one  that  lindeth  a  treasure ; 
and  instance  in  the  primitive  hermits,  who  took 
pleasure  in  iabouring  with  their  hands,  and  were 
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not  only  contented  to  satisfy  their  own  necessi- 
ties by  painful  travail,  but  contributed  to  relieve 
those  of  others  ;  hereby  gaining  a  double  trea- 
sure, that  of  humility,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world  ;  and  of  charity,  which  delights  to 
do  good  to  others  at  its  own  expence.  Vatablus 
explains  it,  He  that  findeth  a  treasure,  i.  e.  that 
hath  a  competency  or  fortune  left  him  ;  or,  as 
Calmet  further  explains  it,  who  comes  suddenly 
to  be  rich,  without  any  fatigue  to  himself,  or 
injustice  to  others,  is  happier  than  a  labouring 
man,  or  any  one  that  is  content  with  what  is  of 
his  own  getting.  Bossuet  thinks  all  these  senses 
low,  and  by  a  treasure,  to  which  the  preference 
;is  here  given,  he  understands  the  treasure  of 
righteousness,-  Prov.  xxi.  20.  or  of  wisdom,  Wisd. 
vii.  14.  as  Junius  does  by  it  that  of  mercifulness, 
mentioned  in  the  former  verse.  The  Oriental 
versions  give  still  a  different,  but  agreeable 
sense,  that  bountifulness  being  as  a  fruitful 
garden,  he  that  shews  himself  charitable  by  re- 
peated acts  of  kindness,  shall  enrich  himself 
thereby,  shall  be  as  one  that  findeth  a  treasure. 
Ver.  19.  Children  and  the  hiiildhg  of  a  city 
continue  a  man's  name  ;  but  a  blameless  wife  is 
counted  above  them  both:']  i.  e.  Posterity  called 
■by  the  name  of  their  ancestors,  or  a  people  by 
thiit  of  their  founder,  as  the  Persidae,  Romani, 
-^icand  cities  called  by,  the  names  of  their  con- 
rjucrors,  or  first  establishers,  as  Alexandria,  Se- 
leucia,  Antiochia,  continue  the  glory  of  such  to 
late  generations  ;  but  a  woman  of  great  accom- 
plishments, and  who  in  the  conjugal  state  shines, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  her  character,  is  as 
excellent  in  her  way,  "  Her  husband  is  known 
in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders 
of  the  land,"  Prov.  xxxi.  such  was  Esther,  Judith, 
Deborah,  Jael,  Artemisia,  Zenobia,  &c.  who 
were  as  well  the  glory  of  their  times,  as  the 
comfort  of  their  husbands.  The  wise  man's 
meaning  here,  says  Calmet,  is  not  that  a  blame 
less  wife  is  more  capable  of  immortaHzing  her 
spouse,  than  a  series  of  dcsc  endants  from  a  noble 
stock,  or  the  founding  of  a  kingdom  or  a  city, 
but  that  she  is  a  blessing  preferable  to  either. 
In  the  following  verse  he  gives  wisdom  the  pre- 
ference, (which  in  the  Sapiential  books  is  de- 
scribed as  a  lovely  and  beautiful  female)  to  all 
outward  satisfactions,  as  piety,  or  the  study  of  it, 
gives  more  pleasure  to  the  soul,  than  wine  and 
music  at  an  entertainment  to  the  senses.  1  he 
pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  always  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  body  ;  by  the  former  we 
approach  to,  and  resemble  the  Deity  ;  by  the 
latter,  especially  the  abuse  of  them,  we  degene- 


rate into,  and  act  like  the  beasts.  St  Austin 
has  the  like  sentiment,  "  Delectatio  cordis  hu- 
mani  de  lumine  veritatis,  de  affluentia  sapientiae  ; 
non  invenitur  voluptas  cui  possit  aliqua  ex 
parte  comparari."     Serm.  139. 

Ver.  22.  Thine  eye  desireth  favour  and  beauty, 
but  more  than  both,  corn  when  it  is  green.']  Xa^iy 
y,  xaKKo(.  For  some  copies  omit  aS.  The  eye  is 
pleased  in  beholding  artificial  symmetry  and 
proportion  (for  so  I  would  render  x'^f"  rather 
thsiu  favour,  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  it)  whether  of  building,  statues,  pictures, 
&c.  -but  more  so  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of 
nature  even  in  minute  things,  whose  colour  and 
simplicity  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  come 
.up  to,  or  imitate  ;  such  as  is  observable  in  green 
■corn,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  the  lihes  of.  the  field, 
of  which  wisdom  itself  pronounced,  that  .even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  so  beautifully 
arrayed,  Luke  xii.  27.  Amongst  the  natural 
entertainments  of  sight,  the  wise  man  says,  that 
the  eye  is  most  delighted  with  what  is  green,  as 
it  refreshes  the  sight,  and  assists  its  weakness, 
-according  to  Pliny's  observation  on  this  colour  : 
"  NuUius  coloris  aspectus  est  jucundior ;  ideo 
herbas  virentes,  frondesque  avide  spectami^s." 
L.  xxxvii.  c.  I.  In  this  Grotius  acquiesces, 
Bossuet  makes  the  reason  of  the  preference  to  be, 
ihat  the  green  leaves  of  trees,  &.c.  are  succes- 
sively renewing,  whereas  the  perfection  of  art  is 
impaired  by' time.  Junius  thinks  that  corn  was 
particularly  instanced ,  in,  because  it  contains 
utile  dulci,  what  is  serviceable  to  the  necessities 
of  life,  as  well  as  agreeable  in-  outward  appear- 
ance. 

V'cr.  28.  Mt/  son,  lead  not  a  beggar's  life,  for 
better  is  it  to  die,  than  to  beg.]  The  author  here 
speaks  of  begging,  according  to  the  notion 
whicJi  the  Jews  had  of  it,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  curse  of  God  for  sonieofTciice,  giv- 
en to  him.  And  indeed,  God  docs  threaten  the 
extremity  of  want  to  the  transgressors  of  his 
commandments.  Nor  could  the  Psalmist  think 
of  a  greater  curse  upon  the  wicked,  tlian  when 
he  says,  "  Let  their  children  be  vagabonds,  aiid 
beg  their  bread  ;  let  them  seek  it  also  out  of 
desolate  places,"  Ps.  cix.  9.  When  a  «tatc  of 
poverty  is  decried  or  discommended  in  the 
scripture,  it  is  to  be  understood  generally  of 
such  povert}',  as  men  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  idleness,  or  evil  conduct,  than  which 
death  is  moie  eligible.  The  scripture  tiirougii- 
out  expresses  an  abhorrence  of  idleness,  and 
consequently  must  condemn  a  vagabond  or . 
begging   life,  which    proceeds  generally  from  . 
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laziness.  Wc  may  understand  our  author  here, 
as  if  one  wlio  followed  liiis  trade,  was  not  wor- 
thy, or  fit  to  live  ;  according  to  tliat  of  St  Paul, 
"  If  any  will  not  labour,  neither  let  him  eat," 
9  Thess.  iii.  10.  for  every  one  should  be  made 
sensible,  and  acknowledge  that  he  ought  to 
Avork  in  the  manner  and  way  that  he  is  most 
capable  of,  and  that  it  is  the  lot  and  penance, 
which  God  has  imposed  upon  all  mankind, 
since  the  entrance  of  sin  :  that  St  Paul  labour- 
ed with  his  own  hands,  as  well  as  enjoined  it 
to  others.  Nor  is  the  receiving  carnal  things, 
which  he  thinks  both  equitable  and  reasonable, 
by  sucli  as  impart  spiritual  things,  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  begging,  v/hich  is  only  the  discharge 
of  a  debt,  a  proj)er  return  for  the  other's  labour. 
It  is  observable,  our  Saviour  condemns  a  wan- 
dering begging  life,  when  he  orders  his  dis- 
ciples not  to  go  from  house  to  house,  but  to 
continue  in  the  same  they  first  entered  into, 
and  there  to  refresh  themselves,  adding  this 
reason,  that  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  Luke  x.  7. 

Ver.  29.  The  life  of  him  that  dependelh  on  ano- 
ther man's  table  is  not  to  be  counted  for  a  life  : 
for  he  poUuteth  himselj  with  other  mui's  meat ;  but 
a  wise  man,  well  nurtured  loill  beware  thereof  .'\ 
Arfif  liKiTUf  et(  aKKtjp'ay  T^d-Tit^ixr,  wx  triv  aura  h  jiioc  ir 
Myt<Jfj.u  i^uHc  o-Kiiryruru  rrir  ••f^X'"  "■'^'^  '^^  iVi<T/^xiTi>  d\Kol- 

fi'oK.  As  /iKiTTu  is  here  ust-d  in  the  sense  of  t\7r/^4) 
as  the  Syr.  and  our  version  rightly  take  it,  so 
fx-mXco  is  in  Scripture  taken  in  the  sense  of  Hkittu, 

Ps.  Cxiv.  1.5.  0!  if^a.\fioi  7rd/jur  ei(  <r\  'tKnl^vct,  where 

the  marginal  reading  is,  the  eyes  of  all  look  up- 
on thee.  The  description  here  belongs  to  the 
parasite,  who  lives  at  the  pleasure,  and  is  a  slave 
to  the  table  of  another;  and  only  so  long  lives, 
or  rather  subsists,  as  that  other  shall  please  to 
give  him  room,  or  refreshment.  His  life  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  life,  in  the  true  estimate  of  liv- 
ing, «r  ^oy/(r/ia>  ^uJc.  His  subsistence  is  precarious, 
as  it  depends  upon  the  will  and  humour  of  ano- 
ther ;  he  renders  himself  contemptible  by  his 
obsequiousness  and  fawning,  and  is  forced  to 
submit  to  a  thousand  meannesses,  to  accomplish 
his  end,  and  gain  admittance  and  sustenance. 
A\i(ry>i(Tti  ■^^v^rit  in  il(a/na<nr  (Ji.\Ktifiot(  the  Vulg.  badly 
renders,  "alit  aniniam  suam  cibis  alienis  ;"  the 
sense  is  much  stronger,  and  our  translators  give 
it  more  truly.  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  tiom 
eating  forbidden  meats,  and  particularly  the 
t!iuho^\j1a,  or  things  ofTered  to  idols,  whereby  le- 
gal pollution  was  contracted.  It  does  not  im- 
ply pollution  only  in  general,  but  that  species 


in  particular,  which  arises  from  unlawful  eating 
and  drinking.  .See  Dan.  i.  H.  Mai.  i.  ?•  Not 
to  ofTend  in  this  respect,  or  subject  himself  to 
the  danger  of  it,  will  be  the  endeavour  of  every 
man  who  is  well  bred,  or  well  instructed,  or  well 
disposed,  for  «i'>ij>  wtTawSn/^r'roc  may  signify  any, 
or  all  of  these. 

Ver.  30.  Bettging  is  sxceet  in  the  mouth  of  the 
shamelesA,  but  in  his  bellt/  shall  burn  a  fire,  "j  'fir 
recall  dvailvc  'Aca/?«f  means  here  a  beggar,  wi)o 
is  impudently  importunate,  and  will  take  no 
denial,  and  is  here  used  in  its  proper  and  ori- 
ginal sense.  It  is  not  want  uierely,  but  a  bold 
and  clamorous  expression  of  it,  which  is  here 
condemned.  The  sense  is,  that  the  professed 
beggar  loses  all  shame,  he  makes  a  mere  trade 
of  It,  and  will  not  resolve,  nor  be  persuaded, 
to  work,  to  get  his  living,  and  ease  his  neces- 
sity. This  experience  abundantly  confirms  in 
all  those  vagrants,  who  infest  cities  and  coun- 
tries; they  will  not  quit  that  course  of  life, 
however  inticed  by  good  offers,  or  threatened 
with  hard  usage.  Nay,  will  sometimes  even 
threaten  others  themselves,  if  not  relieved  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  they  expect.  They 
love  better,  to  live  in  shameful  loitring  idle- 
ness, though  exposed  to  a  thousand  inconvcni- 
encies  and  wants,  then  to  alter  their  way  of  life, 
and  gain  a  livelihood  by  honest  means  and  la- 
bour. Plato,  in  the  ordering  of  his  republic, 
expressly  enjoins  the  magistrates  to  drive  them 
out  of  all  towns,  that  the  country  might  be  al- 
together free  from  such  cattle.  L.  xi.  De  Leg. 
Grotius  understands  by  crv}  here  great  voraci- 
ousness and  greediness,  and  Bosi?uet  the  extre- 
mity of  hunger.  This  metaphor  is  not  unusual 
in  the  poets.  I'hus  Ovid  in  his  fine  descrip- 
tion of  Fames,  or  hunger, 

furit  ardor  edendi, 
Perque  avidai  fauces,  immensaque  viscera  regnat. 

Utque  rapnx  ignis  non  unquam  a/imenta  recusat', 
Innumerasque  faces  cremat,  ^5*  que  cepia  major 
Est  data,  plura  cupit.  Metamorph. 

Junius  understands  it  of  the  curse  of  God,  and 
the  fire  of  his  wrath,  that  shall  consume  glut- 
tons;  and  others  exj-ound  it  of  bodily  dis- 
eases, which  are  usually  the  consequence  of  in- 
temperance. 

CHAP.     XLL 

/I  Death,  hoxe  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee,  to 

a  man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions, 

unto  the  man  that  hath  nothing  to  vex  him 
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Ver.  2.  0  deaths  acceptable  is  ihi)  sentence  to  the 
needif,  and  imtu  him  zchuse  strength  failelh,  that 
is  uozc  i/i  the  last  us^e,  and isveved ^^ith  all  flnni(s.'] 
How  beautiful  is  this  contrast  of  the  wise  man's! 
Death,  says  he,  is  considered  as  a  most  soverei  'n 
evil,  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  hy  one  in 
flourishing  circumstances,  and  in  the  bloom  of 
years,  and  vigour  of  constitution.  A  state  of 
atHuence  is  so  engaging,  and  ha^  so  many  charms 
and  endearments,  thi;t  it  steals  me^s  aiTcctions, 
and  bmds  those  chains  more  strongly,  ..  hich 
fasten  them  to  the  earth,  and  their  mortal  pri 
sons;  and  when  death  approaches  to  break  and 
dissolve  them,  the  ungrateful  prospect  gives 
horror  and  uneasiness  and  the  faster  the  earthly 
knot  was  lied,  the  greater  will  be  the  pain  and 
unwillingness  at  the  separation.  Diogenes  ral- 
lies Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Shades,  and  asks 
how  he  could  patiently  bear  the  thoughts  of 
being  there,  when  he  remembered  the  happi- 
ness, glory,  and  state  he  was  possessed  of  on  the 
earth,  the  quitting  his  (ra^a'?oipv'\a<ac,  uVaiTx/jac. 
r3.lfd.Tx1;,  Tifiiir  X,  liiar.  Luc.  Dial.  ^Vnd  indeed 
that  mighty  conqueror  himself,  that  so  often  de- 
spised dearh  in  the  field,  when  he  was  struck 
with  a  mortal  di«ease  in  Babylon,  and  had  death 
in  his  view,  betrayed  an  inglorious  panic  ;  his 
palace  was  filled  with  priests,  and  diviners,  and 
no  superstition,  says  Plutarch,  was  so  sottish,  but 
he  used  it  to  preserve  himself.  And  the  exit  of 
this  conqueror  of  the  world,  shews  the  imparti- 
ality of  death,  in  making  no  distinction.  Some 
critics  observe  that  in  those  words  of  St  Luke, 
ch.  xvi.  22.  aTtflact  St  5  •  nrvww  there  is  a  parti- 
cular beautiful  emphasis  in  5,  intimating,  that 
as  rich  as  he  was,  his  riches  could  not  keep  him 
from  the  power  of  the  grave.  On  the  contrary, 
to  one  in  poverty,  sunk  with  misfortunes,  and 
overwhelmed  wi^h  grief,  or  to  the  person  stoop 
ing  under  the  burden  of  decrepit  old  age,  death 
is  esteemed  as  the  end  of  all  pain  and  misery, 
and  as  a  seasonable  relief  and  good.  As  nothing 
ties  him  to  the  earth,  he  looks  upon  death,  e- 
speci  lly  the  good  man  that  is  departing,  with 
a  composed  countenance,  and  hi^  approach  to  it 
is  attended  with  hope  and  pleasure  ;  he  consi- 
ders it  as  the  haven  of  his  shattered  bark,  as  the 
final  period  of  all  his  vexations,  and  the  agiee 
able  pas''a>;e  to  a  better  and  p  ore  welcome  life, 
an'l  he  rightly  estimates  the  exchange,  when  it 
shall  happen,  to  be.  as  it  really  is  to  those  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  a  substan  iai  gain.  How  much 
nobler  is  a  contempt  of  li  e,  proceeding  from 
«ich  a  principle,  than  that  of  the  conceited  S'oic, 
who,  either  from  an  affected  insensibility  under 


the  evils  of  life,  or  the  mere  want  of  its  good 
things,  defies  and  laughs  at  death  ?  The  conclu 
sion  we  should  draw,  and  the  use  we  should 
make  of  the  remembrance  of  death,  which  will 
unavoidably  intrude  itself  into  all  breasts,  is  not 
to  shrink  from  it  abjectly,  but  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  it,  to  familiarise  the  thoughts  of  it  by 
meditation  and  reflection,  and  to  prepare  for  it 
by  dying  daily  to  the  wurld. 

Ver.  3.  Irar  mit  the  sentence  of  death,  re- 
member thciH  that  ftuie  been  before  thee,  and  that 
come  after,  fur  this  is  the  sentence  of  the  Lurd' 
over  all JleJi.  And  tchi/  art  thou  agu1n.1t  the 
pleasure  (f  the  most  High  ?  There  is  no  iiiquisi- 
tion  in  the  grave,  iihetfier  thou  have  hved  ten,  or 
an  hundred,  or  u  thousand  iiears.\  Kj-./^a  would 
be  as  properly  rendered  condemnation,  this  is 
the  condemnalion  from  the  Lord,  upon  all  the 
descendants  of  Adam,  who  received  their  sen- 
tence of  mortality  in  his :  And  this  may  be  one 
reason,  that,  though  the  first  fathers  of  the  world 
lived  so  long,  yet  it  is  noted  of  those  that  lived 
the  longest,  that  at  length  they  died,  to  shew 
that  this  sentence  of  God  is  infallible  and  irre- 
versible, and  that  he  will  be  found  true  in  what- 
soever he  decrees.  The  law  of  the  most  High, 
in  this  respect,  admits  of  no  exception  ;  we  are 
not  better  than  so  many  others  that  have  gone 
before  us,  or  than  those  that  will  follow  after  us  ; 
why  should  we  therefore  expect  an  exemption, 
or  be  so  alarmed  at  what  must  necessarily  hap- 
pen .•'  The  great  number  that  suffer  alike,  and 
undert^o  the  same  fate  with  us,  should  diminish 
and  take  ofl'  the  horror,  and  the  insignificancy 
and  unserviceableness  of  the  fear  ought  to  en- 
courage us  against  the  danger;  as  in  a  battle,, 
where  there  is  only  a  probability  of  death,  de- 
spair drives  away  all  fear,  and  turns  it  into  bra- 
very and  courage.  Seneca  hrs  a  pertinent  ob- 
servation on  the  occasion,  "  Stultum  est  timere 
quod  vitare  non  possis.  Stultum  est  dolere  \n 
ejusmodi  conditione  te  esse,  in  qua  nemo  non 
est  ;  solatium  est  grande  cum  universo  una  rapi." 
De  Provid.c.  v.  Another  motive  to  reconcile 
us  to  the  thoughts  of  death  is,  that  long  life  is 
far  from  being  always  desiiable,  it  may  perhaps 
occasion  our  sharing  in  more  misfortunes,  or 
only  serve  o  encrea>e  the  number  of  our  sins. 
The  enquiry  in  the  other  world  will  not  be  how 
long,  or  how  little  persons  have  lived  here ; 
none  wi'l  then  envy  or  reproach  others  about 
the  number  of  years,  or  the  state  and  condition 
they  lived  in  upon  earth  ;  but  the  grand  inqui- 
sit  on  will  be.  which  no  age  or  quality  can  e- 
scape,  how  they  behaved  themselves  here,  hovw 
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■their  stewardship  was  managed,  and  their  time 
improved  ;  how  the  account  stood  at  the  very 
instant 'jf  dtath  ;  for  after  that  there  will  not 
be  any  possibility  of  altering,  changing,  or  cor- 
Tecling  what  is  past. 

Ver.  5.  The  children  of  sinners  are  abominable 
children,  and  the-/  thut  are  conversant  in  the 
(Lae/ltHir  of  the  ?ingodltf.\  The  evil  example, 
and  bad  principles  of  parents  have  an  infiueace 
upon  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  as  vice  spreads  and  grows  worse  in 
every  generation,  the  son  of  a  wicked  father  is 
generally  more  abandoned  and  corru[)t.  The 
last  clause  is  but  indifferently  rendered  ;  the 
sense,  according  to  the  Gr.  is,  thac  the  children 
of  sinners,  as  being  born  corrupt,  and  with  evil 
dispositions,  seek  out  for  loose  companions  like 
themselves,  and  are  chiefly  conversant  with  the 
wicked,  and  in  such  places  of  infamy  as  they 
resort  to. 

Ver.  7.  The  children  ivill  complmn  of  an  un- 
godlij  fa  iier,  because  they  shall  be  reproached  Jur 
his  sake.']  A  parent,  who  bestows  nothing  bet- 
ter upon  his  children,  than  the  sad  lot  of  a  spu- 
rious birth,  and  the  ignominy  and  contempt 
which  generally  attends  it,  is  to  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  an  enemy  than  a  father;  and  he  that 
gives  his  lawful  issue  no  better  inheritance  than 
the  poison  of  a  bad  example,  and  makes  them 
the  children  of  wrath,  by  the  loose  maxims, 
which  he  instils  into  them,  and  his  evil  commu- 
nication before  them,  or  by  giving  them  too 
much  liberty,  permits  them  knowingly  to  fol- 
low evil  courses  without  restraint,  is  he  not  ra- 
ther a  murderer,  than  a  father  ?'  But  such  pa- 
rents as  encourage  their  children  in  vice  or  lewd- 
ness, tlKit  are  themselves  the  seducers  and  be- 
trayers of  their  innocence,  that  teach  them  to 
sin,  and  perhaps  sin  together  with  them,  are  not 
such  unnatural  tempers  very  friends  ?  We  read 
with  astonishment  of  those  merciless  parents 
that  offered  with  their  own  hands  souls  desti- 
tute of  help,  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  Wisd.  xii. 
6.  and  are  such  as  initiate  their  own  children 
into  impure,  or  Bacchanalian  rites,  less  wicked 
and  barbarous  ?  Will  not  such  unhappy  ones 
rise  in  judgment  against,  and  accuse  their  pa- 
rents at  the  great  tribunal,  of  cruelty  and  inhu- 
manity, and  be  "  loud  witnesses  of  wicked- 
ness against  them  in  the  day  of  their  trial  ?" 
Wisd.  iv.  6. 

Ver.  8.  Wo  he  iinto  you,  ungodly  men  . . .  .for 
if  you  encrease,  it  shall  be  to  your  destruction. 
Ver.  9.  And  if  you  be  born,  you  shall  be  born  to  a 
curse :  andifym  die,  a  curse  shall  he  your  por- 


tion.^ The  wise  man  here  addresses  himself  to 
the  wicked,  whose  birth  at  first,  as  it  was  through 
a  curse,  so  their  death  will  end  with  one.  It 
had  been  better  for  persons  with  such  evil  dis- 
positions never  to  have  been  born,  than  to  be 
born  and  live  in  continual  sin,  and  be  eternally 
miserable.  Was.it  nut  to  be  wished  that  such 
men  as  Cain,  Jeroboam,  Anliochus  Epiphanes, 
Judas,  Simon  Magus,  Maxentius,  &.c.  and  other 
wicked  and  notorious  sinners,  had  never  seen 
light  ?  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  de- 
scribes the  Canaanites  in  like  manner  as  a 
naughty  generation,  or  "  accursed  seed  from  the 
beginning,"  xii.  10.  Grotius  finds  fault  with 
the  present  reading  of  the  Greek,  and  restores  it 

thus,   ioir  y)  ■aj'MiSti'flijTt,  et{  aTruhttxr  ytem'/i,  ^  ixt  d-ro- 

8ar«'?t  «(f  xa'/afar  ^tj>/cr^««-»7i,  i.e.  If  ye  encrease  by 
a  multitude  of  children,  ye  shall  beget  them  to 
their  destruction  ;  and  when  ye  die,  ye  shall  be 
ranked  among  the  cursed.  In  the  following 
verse  many  copies  omit  aV»  xa'/a'j^ac,  and  the 
sense  indeed  seems  better  witheut  it,  that  as 
earth  returns  to  earth,  so  evil  as  naturally  to  the 
evil. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  be  shamefaced  according 
to  mif  word;  for  it  is  not  good  to  retain  alishame- 
facedness,  neither  is  it  altogether  approved  in  even/ 

thing.'\       Oil  jb  er/  ■srxdo.t    ahxyytiv  lixfuK'X.^oLi  KOLhov,  ^ 

w  opcrTci  arao-zc  iy  xrhu  ivtoKifteilai.  Various  are  the 
senses  of  this  last  clause.  Bossuet  renders  with 
the  Vulg.  All  things  are  not  to  be  approved 
of  in  all,  or  by  all,  or  are  not  equally  profitable 
and  dehghtful  to  all.  The  Geneva  version  has, 
"  Neither  are  all  things  allowed  as  faithful  in 
all  men."  Grotius  has  still  a  different  sense,  Nor 
is  it  commendable,  to  be  altogether  incredulous, 
or  to  disbelieve  every  thing ;  and  reads  a-r/rei*  in- 
stead of  jr  ar/re».  But  I  conceive,  as  the  author 
proceeds  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  to  lay 
down  divers  rules,  not  only,  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  shameful  from  that  which  is  not  so, 
but  also  to  set  down  the  degrees  and  circumstan- 
ces which  enhance  the  turpitude  of  any  action ; 
that  this  verse  should  be  considered  as  the  en- 
trance upon  that  subject,  and  the  sense  to  be, 
that  there  are  some  instances  when  we  should 
not  be  ashamed,  and  some  when  we  shouJd,  for 
it  is  not  good  hafvxdrjeit  to  avoid  all  shame  [so 
Grotius  understands  the  word,  and  so  it  is  used 
Prov.  vi.  24.  and  elsewhere]  for  that  there  is  a 
commendable  shame,  this  author  has  determined, 
ch.  iv.  21.  which  seems  indeed  to  be  a  better 
rendering  than  that  of  our  version,  and  makes 
the  whole  clearer  and  more  consistent,  viz.  that 
it  is  neither  good  to  avoid  all  shame,  because 
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there  is  a  shame  which  is  a  glory  and  grace,  nor 
is  shame  to  be  approved  of  in  every  person,  or 
on  every  occasion,  because  there  is  a  faulty  and 
a  criminal  shame.  This  is  confirmed  by  vrhat 
follows  in  this  and  the  next  chapter,  where  the 
■wise  man  instances  in  several  particulars,  and 
shews  when,  and  of  what  things,  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Ver.  17.   Be  wihamed  of  ivhoredom   before  Ja- 
ther  and  mother,  and  of  a  lie  before  a  prince  or  a 

great   f«««.]       A.V;^uV«<r3-t    tfri    vrsLl^oi    ■cri^i    crt^ti'a^. 

'A-'ti  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  corum,  denoting 
the  person  before  whom  the  offence  is  committed, 
see  I  John  ii.  28.  and  so  answers  to  yio  among 
the  Hebrews,  "  a  facie,  in  conspectu,"  as  ■snfi, 
which  follows  here,  denotes  the  matter  of  the 
sin.  Some  Latin  copies  have  propter,  i.  e.  upon 
account  of  the  relation  or  dignity  of  such  per- 
sons.  As  fornication,  or  any  indecent  act  or 
■word,  in  the  presence  of  parents,  or  in  such  an 
open  manner,  or  place,  as  may  come  to  their 
knowledge,  for  so  far  it  may  be  extended,  be- 
trays a  contempt  of  them,  and  must  occasion 
great  concern  to  them  ;  so  with  respect  to  truth, 
as  great  a  regard  should  be  had  to  princes,  who 
may  be  considered  as  fathers  too  in  their  public 
capacity,  and  as  their  persons  and  office  are  sa- 
cred, they  have  a  right  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  any  falsehood.  What  Terence  says  of  pri- 
■vate  parents,  may  include  also  civil  ones,  "  Qui 
mentiri  aut  fallere  instituit  patrem  aut  matrem, 
tanto  magis  audebit  CcEteros."  Here  is  a  great 
hiatus  in  the  Orient,  versions,  scarce  one  of  the 
particulars,  from  this  place  to  ver.  9;  of  the  ne'xt 
chapter,  is  taken  any  n  tice  of,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Jansenius,  are  no  }es«  than  fourteen  sub- 
jects of  real  shame,  very  different  from  each 
other.  Some  are  crimes,  others  only  faults, 
more  or  leis  considerable,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  them.  There  are  others,  which 
are  ralher  instances  of  inadvertence  arid  inci- 
vility than  sins,  properly  speaking,  against  God. 
Ver.  1 8.  OJ  un  offence  before  a  jadi^e  and  ruler, 
of  iiiHfiilif  he  tore  a  congre:rotiun  and  pei/p/e] 
HKuftf/iKeia  means  here  some  open  misbetiaviour, 
or  crime  before  persras  in  office,  whose  authori- 
ty and  dignity  a«)  Ihey  demand  a  respectful  o 
bedience,  so  will  they  be  sure  to  punish  what 
gives  ai'y  ijffence  in  their  presence,  and  niake 
an  immediate  example  of  such  as  seem  16  dis- 
respect and  slight  them.  Crimes  done  covertly, 
no*  being  known,  have  often  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  punishment ;  but  •such  as  are  done 
perhaps  in  the  court  of  justice,  or  in  the  very 
^Mtfjt:  of  it,  in  a  bc^-  and  dating  manner,  or 


contemptuous  and  profane  words  spoken  it* 
the  hearing  of  the  pubhc  magistrate,  being  so 
many  instances  of  defiance,  as  well  as  folly,  are 
sure  to  bfe  punished  as  such  an  insult  deserves. 
By  (rvra.yayii  some  understand  the  great  Sanhe- 
drim, and  by  aVe^/ct  sedition.  Others  think  any 
public  injury  against  the  good  of  the  state  to  be 
here  meant,  in  which  may  be  included  evil 
counsels,  and  designs,  threats,  conspiracies,  and 
attempts  upon  the  laws,  privileges,  and  liberties 
of  a  people,  which  occasion  jealousy  and  clk- 
mour,  and  often  bring  down  public  punishrrient 
upon  such  as  have  been  suspected  of  a  desigh! 
to  infriilge  them.  History  abounds  with  ei- 
amples  of  impeachments  arid  proscriptions  of 
bad  patriots,  and  sometimes  the  people  havfc 
been  so  exasperated  against  the  supposed  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  as  to  assassinate,  stone,  oi" 
othervtise  destroy  them.  One  sees  %  the  ej^ 
ample  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Jtidah,  how  darl- 
gerous  it  is  to  provoke  the  people  by  any  im- 
prudent artswer,  or  threatening  language,  i 
Kings  xii.  14.  The  advice  seerhs  nearly  the 
sariie  with  that  ch.  vii.  7.  See  note  on  it.  'Almlot, 
Vvhich  follows,  is  not  to  be  used,  even  towards  *• 
stranger,  but  the  relations  we  may  be  engaged 
in  will  claim  even  beyond  strict  justice.  Some- 
thing is  due  to  our  acquaintance,  more  to  our 
friends,  but  most  to  a  partner,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  our  other  self. 

Ver.  19.  And  of  thejl  in  regard  of  the  place 
where  thou  sojourn6st,  artd  in  regard  of  the  triifK 
of  Uod  and  his  covenant. '\  drrh  tottm  J  tsra^oDcai:  ■sri^i 
«K4*Pc,  ^  «Vo  aKv9eitti  ^tv  ^  hoSmt.  Some,  and 
our  translators  in  particular,  seem  to  unite  thcsfe 
sentences,  as  if  they  related  to  the  same  thing, 
viz.  Be  ashamed  of  any  cheating  or  fi-aud  in  a. 
Strange  place  or  country,  for  thereby  you  shew 
your  torgetfulness  of  the  law  of  God  :  Or,  A- 
hnv^.  all  be  ashamed  !;f  unfaithfulness  in  trans- 
gressing the  law  and  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
by  any  instance  of  falsehood  or  theft.  Otherir 
make  ihcm  d'Stinct,  and  to  relate  to  difierent 
things,  am.!  refer  the  second  clause  to  what  fol- 
lovv's.  thn^.  Be  ashamed  of  violating  the  truth 
and  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  by  mixing  with  ido- 
laters, and  eating  rrieat  offered  to  idols  at  a  pro- 
fane tab'e.  Jansenius  thinks  it  an  interpolation, 
and  lb  t  it  crept  in  here  from  ch.  xlii.  2.  be- 
cause no  sin  is  mentioned  here,  as  in  the  other 
sentericps,  of  which  a  man  should  be  ashamed. 
GrotiuN's  emendation  seems  to  set  all  right,  and 
cont'riins  the  particular  supposed  wanting  here, 
vii.  Forgetfuiness  of  God  :  for  with  great  pro- 
babiliiy   he  conjectures  the  true  teaaing  to  be, 
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aVo  ^i)9))c  biv,  K.  T.  X.  i.  e.  Be  ashamed  of  forget- 
fulness  of  God,  his  law,  and  covenant.  Dr 
Grabe  accordingly  adopts  this  as  most  prefer- 
able, Prolegom.  c.  iv.  tom.  3.  It  may  be  pro- 
per  to  observe  that  aV«  in  nfiost  ojf  ihe  following 
passages  tikes  the  sense  in  which  or,«fi  hath  been 
used.  '.      :;     '   ■ 

i(  Ibid,  y^nd  of  scorning-  to  give  a\id.  take."]  i.  e. 
Be  ashamed  to  use  any  deceit  with  respect  to 
what  you  pay  or  receive.  One  may  cheat 
either  by  paying  in  bad  coin,^  or  by  paying  too 
little,  or  by  refusing  to  do  it  but  by  compul- 
sion :  and  in  receiving,  the  same  fiault  is  com, 
raitted  by  taking  more  than  is  due,  or,  by  de- 
manding it  too  soon  or  unseasonably,  or  by  op- 
pressive methods.  This  may  also  be  extended 
to  accounts,  which  are  not  fairly  and  honestly 
kept,  when  one  enters  more  than  he  has  paid, 
or  less  thaa  he  has  received.  Or  a  wrong  may 
be  done  to  creditors  by  refusing  to  pay  at  all, 
or  by  deferring  payment  unreasonably,  or  by  a 
fraudulent  bankruptcy.  The  sense  briefly  is, 
that  in  matters  of  commerce,  for  so  the  phrase 
is  used  ch.  xliii.  7.  and  by  the  Kabbins,  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  dishonest,  and  both 
pay  and  receive  with  honour  and  justice.  'S.no- 
fa.Ki7f^o(,  here  rendered  scorning,  means  cheat- 
ing, and  is  equivalent,  according  to  Hesychius, 
to  dTctTti ;  if  we  take  the  phrase  in  the  sense  of 
charily  aiid  generosity,  as  it  is  used  Phil.  iv.  15, 
the  meanmg  then  is,  that  we  should  be  asham- 
ed to  alienate  to  a  private  use  public  money, 
and  particularly  to  abuse  or  mispend  what  is 
gfven  for  the  relief  of  the^oor  or  to  other  pious 
uses  ;  but  this  caution  is  mentioned  ver.  21.  and 
is  better  so  understood  there  than  of  detaining  a 
private  gift  or  legacy.  "^ 

\'er.  20.  j^nd  of  silence  before  them  that  salute 
tbee.j  The  wise  man  having  instanced  in  the 
former  verse  in  a  species  of  rudeness,  viz.  loll- 
ing on  the  table,  instead  of  resting  with  the  el- 
bow upon  th;.'  triclinum,  as  was  the  custom  in 
this  writer's  time,  proceeds  to  mention  another 
instance  of  unpoliteness,  viz.  the  not  receiving 
civilities  kindly,  and  returnmg  them  obliging- 
ly ;  which  distant  behaviour  proceeds  from 
pride,  and  a  contempt  of  others.  To  return  a 
salutation  is  one  species  of  debt  due  to  those  that 
are' so  obliging  to  us ;  and  we  should  even  pre- 
vent those  that  are  approaching  us  in  a  respect- 
ful manner,  however,  n(it  be  behind  hand  in 
returning  their  civility.  Politeness  and  good-' 
manners  demand  this,  especially  towards  our 
friends,  who  arc  cordial  and  .sincere  in  their  af- 
fections, and  professions  towaids  us.     They  dif- 


fer widely  from  such  flalterers  as  address,  and 
would  insinuate  themselves  by  fulsom  language, 
whose  carriage  is  affected,  and  tlieir  visits  insi- 
dious. Such  officious  designing  persons  Solo- 
mon means,  when  he  says,  *'  He  that  blesseth 
his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising  early  in  the 
morning,  it  shall  be  counted  as  a  curse  to  him," 
Prov.  xxvii.  14.  How  much  better  and  clearer 
is  the  rendering  of  the  i,  U  aV  iCKoy^  ^Ikov  ri  TpJ 

differt  ab  eo  qui  maledicit."  Syr.  to  which 
agrees  the  Vulg.  After  these  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  some  su-picious  instances  of 
over  civilities,  as  too  great  admiration  of,  and 
regard  for  another  man's  wife,  or  too  much  in- 
timacy and  famiharity  with  his  maid  :  next  he 
instances  in  an  over  fondness  for  a  man's  self, 
whereby  he  becomes  tiresome  by  a  tedious  re- 
petition of  his  own  actions  and  words,  for  so 
Grolius  understands  liviifuuk,  ver.  23.  and, 
which  may  be  resolved  into  the  same  cause,  the 
spreading  reports,  Kcyn  cixoiif,  publishing  all  one 
hears  to  the  detriment  and  disparagement  of 
others.  'I'o  be  careful  not  to  offend  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  will  be  to  a  man's  honour. 


eft  A  P.   XLII. 


Ver.  2. 


AND  of  judgment  to  justify  the  ungod- 
ly.] This  carries  a  very  bad  sense, 
as  it  stands  in  our  version,  as  if  the  advice  was, 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  a  judgment  or  sentence  to 
justify  the  ungodly  ;  except  Lxaiucra<  means 
here,  as  it  does  sometimes  in  Greok  writers,  to 
condemn  or  punish.  The  sense  is,  Be  not 
ashamed  to  oppose  any  judgment  or  sentence 
in  which  a  wicked  man  is  intended  to  be  iavour- 
ed  or  acquitted  ;  be  so  fav  from  concurring  in  a 
wrong  sentence,  as  to  resolve  to  oppose  all  wick- 
edness, as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  and  known  to 
you :  let  neither  fear,  nor  friendship,  nor  inte- 
rest, nor  any  human  regard  stop  yoo  in  the 
prosecution  of  justice,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion, Deut.  i.  16,  17. 

Ver.  3.   Of  reckoning  with  thif  partners  and 

trove/let.'!.]    crt^/    \sy»    Koitum    fc    iloiTofoiy.       Gl'OtiuS 

understands  this  of  not  bemg  ashamed  to  enter-, 
tain  companions  and  fellow-travellers, o-woSo/TrcfKc, 
with  agreeable  discourse,  to  shew  civility  to 
those  we  travel  with,  or  meet  on  the  way,  to 
take  in  good  part  what  they  say,  and  to  contri-. 
bute  by  tiicndly  intercourse  to  make  the  time; 
and  journey  pass  agreeably.  Others  more  just- 
ly of  doing  business  uprightly,  as  an  agent  for: 
other  people,  whether  neighbours  or  strangers, 
and  keeping  a  fair  account,     Badweii  explains 
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It,  which  seems  the  best  sense,  of  a  judicial 
hearing  between  an  acquaintance  and  a  stran- 
ger, and  oK  not  being  intluenced  by  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  .'"ormer,  but  to  judge  equally 
and  impartially  between  friend*;  and  those  that 
are  unknown,  between  domestics  and' 'foreign- 
ers. That  iloiTTOfoi  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  ^Irof,  see  iViontfauc.  Hexapl.  2  Kings 
xii.  4. 

Ibid.  Or  of  the  YJ ft  of  the  heritage  of  friends.'] 
■jTt^/ Ssffiwc  x\Kj^i!fo^/ac  tra/f  ur.  1  do  U't  greatly  ap- 
prove Grotius'  exposition,  Be  not  «shamed  lo 
declare  your  friends  for  your  heirs,  or  to  give  le- 
gacies to  your  acquaintanre,  though  your  rela- 
tions be  discontented  and  take  it  amiss.  The 
sense  may  either  be,  take  great  rtire  not  to  be 
partial  in  the  dividing  an  inheritance  where 
your  friends  are  concerned,  and  have  an  inte- 
tcrest,  "  Dans  le  partage  d'un  heritage  oii  vos 
amis  sont  intercssez,"  according  to  Calmet. 
For  where  a  man  has  several  irodfoi,  and  they 
have,  as  they  naturally  will  have,  different  de- 
grees of  interest  and  influence  with  him,  he  may 
be  in  great  danger  of  accepting  persons,  in 
making  a  division  between  them.  Or,  the  ad- 
vice here  may  be,  to  distribute  the  estate,  in- 
heritance, or  effects  of  a  dec  ased  friend,  ac- 
cording to  his  mind  and  intention,  and  con- 
formably to  the  tenor  of  his  will,  without  listen- 
ing to,  or  regarding  the  sohcitations  or  talk  of 
interested  and  dissatisfied  persons  :  and,  if  the 
trust  be  vested  in  you,  to  divide  the  inheritance 
impart  ally  among  the  several  co-heirs.  Ac- 
cording to  this  sense  Swf  is  equivalent  to  %ia.\»- 

rii;. 

Ver.  4.  Or  of  gellinpr  much  or  Hide.']  Look 
narrowly  to  the  weights  and  measures  of  those 
with  whom  you  have  any  dealing,  and  also  to 
the  prices  which  are  set  upon  their  goods,  and 
trouble  not  yourself  about  those  who  blame,  or 
laugh  at,  your  scrupulous  exactness  in  these 
particulars  ;  or  adhere  strictly  to  right  and  equi- 
ty, even  at  the  expence  of  your  own  interest  ; 
mind  not  the  getting  more  or  less  in  any  deal- 
ing or  bargain,  but  ihe  getting  it  honestly  and 
fairly.  Nor  be  ashamed  in  traffick,  says  Cal- 
met, to  be  honest  and  deal  fairly,  "  Dans  les 
petits  comme  dans  les  grands  gains,"  in  small 
as  well  as  large  gains,  in  little  matters  as  well 
as  gn  ater. 

Ver,  5.  A nrl  of  merchants  imilff'erent  selling  ] 
wi^t  o^ix<pif\i  o-jiaViwf  ifivofot.  "  Ni  de  corriger  le 
desordre  qui  legne  dans  le  commerce  entre  les 
marchands,"  says  Calmet,  applying  it  to  magi- 
strates, whose  business  it  b  to  prevent  any  in- 


justice between  buyers  ard  sellers.  As  referred 
to  selling,  the  Greek  literally  may  mean.  Be 
not  ashamed  to  look  out  for  a  good  chapman, 
to  treat  with  different  persons  or  merchanis,  and 
to  chuse  among  ihem  him  that  offers  the  best 
price.  As  referred  to  buying,  Be  not  ashamed 
to  ask  the  price  of  things,  to  examine  and  cheap- 
en that  which  you  are  about  to  buy,  if  you 
cannot  depend  on  the  person's  truth  and  hones- 
ty  ;  or,  if  imposed  upon,  to  complam  of  a  bad 
commodity,  to  turn  it  back,  or  to  insist  on  an 
exchange,  or  an  abatement.  Most  of  the  ver- 
sions and  commentators  understand  Im^o^-ti  in 
the  sense  of  indifferent,  as  our  translators  do  ; 
but  lixfofor  in  this  writer  more  generally  signi- 
fies money.  See  ch.  vii.  ig.  xxvii.  i  and  2 
Maccab.  i.  35  According  to  this  acccj-tation 
it  may  mean.  Be  not  ashamed  to  ask  for  the 
money  or  goods  sold  and  dehvered  to  the  mer- 
chant ;  or,  when  you  are  about  ro  receive  a  sum 
of  mciney,  scruple  not  to  1  -ok  at  it,  to  try  and 
examine  it,  to  tell  it,  and,  if  need  be,  to  weigh 
it. 

Ver.  6.  Sure  keeping  is  good  ichere  an  evi/ wife 

tS.]    im'    yvvaiyit    'o-orn^a.    xa^ol'    o-fjiay/f.      X^^ayii  here 

signifies  a  signet  or  seal,  with  which  thmgs  va- 
luable and  precious  were  sealed  for  their  better 
safety  and  preservation.  A  wise  master  of  a 
family,  says  this  wrirer,  denies  even  to  his  wife 
the  usual  power  in  his  house,  if  he  knows  her 
to  be  indiscreet,  and  has  reason  to  question  her 
management.  This  advice,  though  well  meant, 
is  matter  of  great  tenderness  ;  as  one  should  not 
distrust,  when  there  is  no  very  pressing  occa- 
sion, nor  raise  a  commotion  and  family  differ- 
ence for  only  trifles  missing  or  abused,  lest  re- 
sentment should  make  her  throw  off  all  care  in 
general ;  so  neither,  when  the'e  is  room  enough 
for  distrust  and  complaint,  should  things  be 
carried  to  such  an  extremity,  as  to  exclude  the 
mistress  of  the  house  her  proper  province,  and 
by  putting  matters  out  (jf  her  reach  or  cogniz- 
ance, to  make  her,  as  it  were,  a  cypher  in  it. 
A  generous  confidence  in  a  wife,  joined  with 
well-timed  persuasion,  observation  on  others 
thriving  and  flourishing  by  means  of  manage- 
ment, and  a  sensible  experience  of  domestic 
uneasiness,  and  their  common  loss  for  want  of 
ceconomy,  will  at  length,  'tis  probable,  produce 
a  happy  change,  and  effect  that  which  upbraid- 
ing or  violent  methods  must  despair  of  attaining. 
Some  extend  this  advice  further,  and  by  yvyh 
urotnfol.  understand,  n  )t  merely  a  careless  wife, 
who  gives  herself  no  concern  about  family  af- 
fairs, but  one  who  is  looe  and  intriguing,  that 
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siSch  a  one,  if  not  confined,  should  at  least  be  zviik  those  thuf  ar»  }foimft,'\  h  is  never  shameful 

kept  vathin  doors,  and  be  denied  opportunities  to  reprove  or  correct  the  wicked   and   tl)c  un- 

of  gadding  abroad,  pultivating,  ov  continuing  a  wise,  of  whatever  age,  or  condition  they  be. 

dangerous  a,cqiiaintance,  and  executing  any  la-  If  an  old  man  acts  beneath  hinisclf,  betrays  a 

tent  scheme  of  mischief  and  ■ivickedness.  mii^beconiing  levity  in  words  or  actions  ;  if  he 

Ibid.  And  shut  up  where  many  hands  are.'\  A  falls  into  crimes,  which  even  the  giddiness  and 

discreet  governor  of  a  fiimily  keeps  an  account  fire  of  youth  is  no  excuse  for  ;   simple  not  to 

of  all,   and  has  an  eye  to  things  liow  they  go,  reprove  and  atiinoiiish  him.     Remeniljer  witk 

not  so  much  out  of  a  spirit  of  distrust  or  co-  what  zeal  and  spirit  young  Daniel  proceeded 

vetOLisness,  as  not  to  give  servants  an  opportu-  against  the  two  incontinent  elders.     The  mar- 

nity  to  injure,  or  defraud,  ar.d  to  hinder  that  ginal  reading  is  full  to  this  serjse,  and  Hies- 

raischicf  and  waste,  which  is  a  sure  attendant  chelius  refers  to  a  copy  which  had   Kptof^'in  vtft 

Hpon  carelessness  and  negligence.     This  fine  ts-cf^ejac,  an  old  man  accused  of  fornication.  Gro- 

precept  of  ceconomy,  is  chiefly  intended,  says  tius  understands  it  in  the  sense  of  our  version, 

Calmet,  for  the  benefit  of  great  and  rich  fami-  that  it  is  proper  to  admonish  an  old  man,  difj- 

lies,  which  can  never  be  so  grand  and   consi-  tiering  or  quarrelling  with  young  men,  or  boy*, 

derable,  as  to  be  above  the  use  of  prudent  ma-  as  being  unworthy  of  his  character,  and  a  con- 

uagement,  nor  indeed  long  continue  their  great-  test  unsuitable  to  his  strength  and  age.     Ao- 

ness  and  state  without  it.     As  their  number  of  coyding  to  others,  the  sense  is,  scruple  not  to 

domestics  and  dependents  is  considerably  larg-  take  the  part  of  elderly  persons  insulted  by  the 

er,  so  is  the  danger  of  extravagance  and  waste  younger  sort ;  preserve  the  reverence  dne  to  old 

proportionably  greater.     As  these  have  no  pror  age,  and  remind  them  who  play  upon  ihem,  if 

perty  in  what  is  consumed,  and  their  stay  and  occasion  be,  of  the  fate  of  those  jeering  young 

continuance  gcnerall)'  but  precarious,  and  ima-  men  (for  so  it  should  be  rendered)  who  insult- 

gine  an  unnecessary,  profusion  for  the.  credit  of  ed  the  baldness,  of  the  prophet  Eli-sliii,  2  Kings 

the  great,  they  cannpt  be  suspected  of  any  ii.  23.     Xliis  is  proper  advice  literally  taken  ;  • 

prrncTpies  of  oeconomy,  nor  to  have  either  in-  in  a  spiritual  sense  it  may  be  understood  as  a 

dination,   or  forecast  to  prevent  needless  ex-  direction  according  to  Mess,  of  Port  Royal,  to 

pences-     To  stop  such  inconveniences,  arising  stand  up  for,  and  maintain  the.  truth  and  purity 

often  merely  from  wantonness,   by  prudent  inr  of  the  cliurch,  so  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 

spection   or  provision  will  be  no  rcflec,tion,  ei^  and  recommended  by  the  pious  zeal  of  so  many 

ther  upon  the  good  sense,  or  dignity,  or  cJ^^n  saiuis.  and  fathers,  who  have  appeared  in  it« 

racter  of  the  great.     This  wise  writer  has  ob-  defence,  when  it  is  attacked  by  the  upstart  er- 

served  upon  another  occasion,  that  "  he  that  rors  of  such,  whose  proper  cliaractei'  is  a  tbnd- 

despiseth  little  things,  shall  perish  by  little  a.nd>  ncss  for  novelty. 

little,"  ch.  xix.    1.  which  is  equally  applicable        Ver.  9.   The  J  other  xcaketh  Joi-  tlic  daughter, 

to.  matters   of  expence,  the  srnall  particulars  xohenno  man  knovsetK  and  the  care  fw  her  tahetk 

whereof,  whether  arising  from  servants  negh-  avsaij  shep ;  xdien  slie.is  young,  lest  she  pass  the 

gence,  or  other  instances  of  mismanagement,  Jiomer  of  her  age,  and  being  married,  lest  she 

seemingly  trifling  and  insignificant,  and  as  such  should  he  hated.^  The  received  sense  of  the  for- 

taken  no  notice  ef,  will  -be  found  at  length  to  raer  part  is,  that  a  daughter  is  the  cause  of  se- 

compose  large  sums,  and    the  over-looking  of  cret,  or  hidden  inquietude  to  the  father,  ■dra]^l 

these. may  be  assigned  as  one  probable  cause  of  ctTrcKjiuipoc  aVfvWa,  which  our  translation  follows; 

the  decay  of  estates.     On  the  contrary,  a  great  but  Grotius,  and  others,  apply  aTixpfDc  to  buy- 

and  well  regulated  fanuiy,  wJiere  order,  and  a  amf.,  and  thereby  mean  a  virgin  daughter,  vsho 

well  conducted  plenty  reigns,  is  a  sort  of  mi-  has  not  yet  left  her  father's  liouse  and  familj', 

crocosm,  or  the   natural   world   in  miniature,  but  continues  confined  to  her  apartment,  or  the- 

where,  though  the  constituent  parts  are  num-  gifnccceum.      The  Hebrews  called  such  a  onoi 

beijeas,  nothing  in  the  structure  of  it  is  idle  or,  before  marriage,  alma,  i.  e.  one  concealed,  be- 

superfluous,  every  thing  knows  its  place,   has  cause  before  they  were  espoused,  and  led  in- 

its  use,  keeps  its  course,  and  the  more  minute,  form  to  their  husbands,  they  remained,  always 

as  well  as  greater  concerns  of  it,  are  administreil  shut  up,  and  concealed  from  the  sight  and  ac- 

with  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  quaintance  of  men  ;  and  even,  when  a  proposal' 

V^cr.  8.  Be  not  ashamed  to  inform  the  umvise  was   made  for  marriage,  the  wiiole  courtship 

an,dJoQlishf  aad  the  extrenif!,  agedj  that,  cqnl^n^k  was  transacted  by  proxies,  without  eithw-  oB 
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the  parties  seeing  one  another.  The  following 
sentence,  "  When  she  is  young,  lest  she  pass 
the  flower  of  her  age,"  the  Vulg.  renders,  "  Ne 
Ibrte  in  adolescentia  sua  adulta  efficiatur," 
which  affords  no  sense,  "  adulta  astas,"  being 
the  prime  time  for  espousals :  I  think  the  ren- 
dering should  either  be,  "  superadulta  ;"  or,  if 
the  Greek  would  admit,  "  adultera  effieiatur," 
as  Jerom'd  Bible  has  it,  and  that  of  Sixtus  V. 
which  indeed  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  greatly  con- 
lirm ;  the  former  has,  "  In  pucritia  ipsius  ne 
injuriam  patiatur;"  the  latter,  "  In  adolescentia 
ipsius  ne  afficiatur  injuria."  But  still  there 
seems  good  reason  against  admitting  this  con- 
jecture, as  this  very  sense  is  expressed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  verse.  Superadulta  there- 
fore seems  preferable,  and  answers  better  to  the 
Greek ;  and  ho  wonder  the  father  should  be 
concerned  on  this  head,  as,  according  to  the 
common  notion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  esteemed 
dishonourable  to  pass  the  flower  of  age  unmar- 
ried, 1  Cor,  vii.  36.  and  in  particular,  from  the 
precept  to  increase  and  mu4tiply,  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  marry  at  twenty,  and  de- 
clared, that  who.soever  neglected  this  precept, 
'offended  against  the  law,  and  was  guilty  of  ho- 
micide. When  married,  the  parent's  care  still 
continued  for  his  daughter,  lest  she  should  be 
disagreeable  to  her  husband  by  any  bodily  in- 
firmity, badness  of  temper,  or  breach  of  conju- 
gal chastity,  for  so  the  Orient,  versions  under- 
stand, what  our  translators  render  misbehaviour ; 
or,  test  she  should  at  length  prove  barren, 
which  was  reckoned  a  great  disgrace  in  Israel, 
a  barren  wife  being  always  looked  upon  with 
an  evil  eye  in  her  husband's  house.  All,  or 
any  of  which  cases  was  a  legal  cause  of  di- 
vorce, and  must  occasion  fresh  concern,  and 
new  difficulties  to  her  near  relations,  by  her 
being  returned  with  disgrace,  nTn  isralfiy.o7(  auTp.^, 
an  elegant,  and  truly  classical  expression. 

\  er.  12.  Behold  not  even/  bodifs  beauty,  and 
sit  not  in  the  midst  oj  loomen.  Ver.  1 3.  For 
from  garmeftts  cometh  a  moth,  and  from  xvomen 
wickedneju,:'}  The  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek 
is.  Look  not  earn«stly  on  every  man  for  beauty, 
which  Calmet  understands  of  p.Edorastism,  or 
sociomy,  and  says  this  piece  of  advice  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  directed  to  those  who  lived  a- 
raong  the  Greeks,  or  heathens,  among  whom 
this  detestable  crime,  and  the  most  shameful 
and  unnatural  actions,  were  notorious  an<l  com- 
mon. It  may  be  considered  also  as  a  direction 
to  young  wonien,  not  to  gaze  upon,  or  admire 
raei)'*  beauty,  a»  what  follows  relates  to  men. 


and  their  behaviour,  with  respect  to  women. 
The  caution  is,  not  to  avoid  womens  company- 
altogether,  or  not  to  continue  long  in  it,  which 
is  both  inoffensive,  and  agreeable  ;  but  not  to 
communicate,  or  reveal  secrets,  or  mattei"s  of 
consequence  to  them,  or  consult  about  grand 
Arcana  in  their  presence  or  hearing  ;  so  (run- 
Ifojett  is  sometimes  taken  ;  and  so  it  seems  to  be 
understood  here  by  the  Arab,  version.  The 
next  verse  seems  to  bear  harder  still  upon  them, 
which  the  Vulg.  renders,  "  A  mtiliere  iniquitas 
viri,'^  and  it  makes  the  sense  rather  clearer.  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  think  with  many  ex- 
positors, that  the  author  here,  rightly  under- 
stood, declares  against  the  company  and  con- 
versation of  women  ia  general,  as  if  certain 
danger  and  mischief  attended  it  ;  or  that  he 
was  such  an  enemy  to  the  sex,  as  to  forbid  all 
intercourse  with  them,  whom  God  made  for 
man's  society  and  comfort ;  what  is  said  re- 
lates, I  conceive,  to  bad  or  lewd  women,  whose 
acquaintance  will  kindle  the  fire  of  lust,  and 
from  such  may  be  expected  to  come  <ireK«f/«, 
both  wickedness,  and  misery.  For  impure  love 
is  as  a  worm  that  gnaws  the  soul,  it  preys  up- 
on, and  eats  insensibly  what  it  fastens  upon, 
and  the  danger  is  more  to  be  feared,  as  it  is  less 
perceived,  and  the  temptations  to  it  more  en- 
gaging ;  it  is  as  the  moth  which  breeds  and 
engenders  in  clothes,  continually  fretting  the 
garment  without  being  perceived,  till  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent,  and  remedy  the  mischief.  Such 
is  the  danger,  and  such  the-decay  that  will  en- 
sue from  an  artful,  designing,  and  wicked  wo- 
man. 

Ver.  1  i.  Belter  is  the  churlishness  oJ  a  man, 
than  a  courteous  icoman,  a  zcoman,  I  sat/,  xcliich 
bringeth  shame  and  reproach.^  i.e.  Better  and 
more  to  your  advantage,  is  the  rough  admoni- 
tion of  a  sincere  friend,  who  means  your  good, 
than  the  pretended  kindness  of  a  woman,  who 
aims  only  at  mischief.  According  to  Calmet 
the  sense  is,  It  is  better  to  have  a  man  for  an 
enemy,  than  a  woman,  1.  e.  a  deceitful  woman, 
for  a  friend  ;  the  hatred  of  the  one  is  less  dan- 
gerous, than  the  false  tenderness,  and  dissem- 
bled caresses  of  the  other.  Such  was  Dalilah 
to  Sampson,  and  Judith  to  Ilolofernes.  By  a 
courteous  woman,  we  are  not  to  understand 
here,  one  that  is  modestly  civil,  and  obliging, 
and  ready  to  do  all  good  and  commendable  of- 
fices, who  is  truly  ayaSj^ro/of,  but  one  who  is  en- 
gaging by  deceitful  arts,  and  a  false  fondness,, 
and  courteous  only  to  ensnare.  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  this  writer  himself  seems  purposely  to 
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design  to  prevent  any  mistake',  by  adding  more 
explicitly,  tiiat  the  woman  lie  means,  is  one 
whose  subtil  and  engaging  arts  will  in  the  end 
bring  shame,  and  reproach,  and  ruin,  to  such 
unhappy  ones  as  are  drawn  in  by  her.  The 
Ronianists  object,  that  Josephus  quotes  this 
verse  as  Scripture,  and  links  it  with  several  pre- 
cepts and  maxims  of  Aloses,  Cont.  App.  L  li. 
To  this  obji  ction  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply, 
1.  Tliat  he  does  not  quote  this  passage  aJroxi^ei 
the  sentence  which  occurs  there  is  different 
^from  this.  2.  That  it  was  not  in  the  original 
text  of  Josephus,  appears  from  hence,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  ancient  verbion  of  lluffin,  3.  Sup- 
posing him  to  quote  this,  it  no  more  proves 
this  book  canonical,  tlian  his  citing  something 
out  of  Plato  de  Legibus,  proves  that  book  to 
be  so.  4.  Tfafiit  is  often  used  in  a  lax  sense,  to 
signify  any  ecclesiastical  writing,  and  not 
precisely  scripture.  Sec  Dupin's  Hist,  of  the 
Can.  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist.  Huet.  Demonst. 
Evang.  Prop.  iv. 

Ver.  15.  /  K'Ul  now  remember  the  zaiorks  of  the 
'Lord,  and  dec/are  the  things  that  I  liuve  seen  : 
In  the  words  of  ihe  Lord  are  his  ii'orks.'\  i-r  hiyoi; 
Kvfi'v  TO.  i^fa,  dury.  It  seems,  says  Mess,  of  Port 
'lloyul,  as  if  the  following  verses  were  a  sort  of 
song  of  the  wise  man,  who  rises  on  a  sudden,  as 
it  were  by  a  holy  transport,  which  aiiimates  him 
through  the  admiration  of  the  greatness  of  God's 
works.  From  this  place  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
he  is  wholly  taken  up,  either  in  praising  the 
Lord,  and  enlarging  upon  the  excellence  of  his 
works,  or  in  publishing  the  praises  of  the  Jew- 
ish worthies.  He  begins  with  a  fine  thought, 
that  his  word,  or  almighty  /ia/,  was  a  i>erfect 
work,  2  Esdr.  vi.  38.  which  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Moses,  Gen.  i.  3.  so  much  admired  by 
Ltnginus,  or  that  comprehensive  one  of  the 
Psalmist,  Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  '£►  hiyu  Kvjiv,  I  think 
would  have  been  more  lofty,  and  conveyed  a 
higher  idea  of  God's  power.  Philo  has  the  same 
thought,  i  Koyo(  'ifyoy  iriV  dvrS,  De  Mosc,  Li.  and 
Clem.  Alexandr.  Strom.  L.  v.  There  is  the 
like  plural  expression,  and  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion, in  the  very  next  chapter,  ver  5.  10.  which 
our  translators  have  there  rightly  rendered  in 
the  singular.  Grotius  spoils  this  beautiful  thought 
by  joining  it  xiyoK  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  and 
makii  g  (by  what  authority  1  know  not)  K^f/w  ra 
'ifya.  a'i/r«,  to  be  a  gloss  crept  into  the  text  from 
the  margin. 

Ver.  16.  The  sun  that  gijelh  light,  lookcth  up- 
on all  things,  ami  the  Kork  thereof  is  Jidl  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lordy     This  is  not  accurately  ren- 


dered ;  the  author  is  not  here  speaking  profes- 
sedly of  the  sun,  and  its  wonderful  creation,  as 
may  seem  at  first  view,  (that  follows  in  the  next 
chapter)  it  is  brought  in  here  only  by  way  of 
comparison.  The  sense  is,  the  glory  of  dod  ap- 
pears in  the  whole  creation,  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  seen  up!>n  all  the  earth.  "Efyo*  aVrl  is  not 
rightly  rendered  the  work  thereot,  understand- 
ing ir  of  the  making  of  the  sun,  but  relates  to 
God,  God's  work,  or  his  whole  creation,  is  full  of 
his  majesty,  or  of  the  majesty  of  his  glory.  So  Gro- 
tius, "  Sicut  sol  omnia  perlustrat,  ita  et  opus  hoc 
Dei  universum  plenum  est  ipsius  majestate." 
The  Oriental  versions,  too,  take  it  comparative- 
ly, and  some  MSS  have  t.'c  l^^/o<  fuVlut. 

\  er.  17.  ihe  Lord  hath  nut  gc^i-n  potcer  to  the 
saints  to  declare  aU  his  marvellous  zcorks,  xchich 
the  Ahnighti)  Lord  fir  ml i/  settled,  that  ii;hatsuczer 
is  might  he  established  Jar  his  g  lor  if. '\  The  Vul- 
gate reads  with  an  interrogaiion,  "  Nonne  IJo- 
minus  fecit  sanctos  (.narrare  omnia  mirabiiia 
sua  .?"  Understanding  probably  by  the  saints, 
either  the  angels  and  blessed  in  heaven,  who 
know  and  celebrate  his  power  and  greatness,  or 
in  an  inferior  sense,  the  Israelites,  to  whom  God 
made  known  his  laws  and  wondrous  works, 
whiie  other  nations  continued  in  darkness  and 
ignorance.  The  author  wisely  premises  this, 
says  Calniet,  to  excuse  his  own  attempt  in  un- 
dertaking so  lofty  a  subject,  whch  the  angels 
themselves  do  not  comprehend,  much  less  can 
e.-. plain  perfectly.  But  the  generality  of  inter- 
preters, with  our  translators,  understand  the 
passage  in  a  quiie  contrary  sense,  that  God  hath 
not  given  such  a  power,  or  enabled  his  saints, 
to  declare  all  the  wonders  which  he  hath  done ; 
and,  as  Almighty  Lord,  hath  established,  beyond 
all  power  of  alteration,  or  disturbance,  in  such  a 
perlect  manner,  that  they  may  continue  for  ever 
in  the  order  and  manner  he  has  fixed  them,  to 
hiS  glory,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  system  ; 
which  seems  confirmed  by  a  parallel  passiige, 
chap,  xviii.  4.  "  To  whom  hath  he  given  power 
to  declare  his  works  ?  and  who  shall  find  out  his 
noble  acts  ?  who  shall  number  the  strength  of 
his  majesty  ;  and  who  shall  also  tell  out  his  mer- 
cies r"  wheie  the  interrogation  is  equivalent  to 
a  negative ;  and  the  Greek  in  the  first  sentence 

so  expresses  it,  n'fljc/  i^iTroimit  i^afyti^ai  ra  'i;yoL  dvTV. 
Ver.  18.  IJe  St  eheih  uiit  tJie  deep  and  the  heart, 
and  considered  their  crajuj  devices  :  ....  and  he 
Lehuldeth  the  st,i;ns  of  ttie  zpurld.]  Something 
seems  here  wanting,  and  is  probably  dropt  from 
the  text.  Grotius  supposes  it  10  be  dtflfuTur, 
which  indeed  the  Vulgate  has  inserted,  "  Abys- 
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sum,  ct  cor  hominum  investigavit  ;"  but  what 
aVe  we  to  understand  by  the  signs  of  the  world 
which  God  is  said  here  to  behold?  The  learned 
critic  above  says,  that  the  least  discernible  point 
of  time  is  called  (r>-,u^cv,  and  that  God  knoweth 
every  portion  and  instant  of  time,  and  what 
passes  in  it.  According  to  Calmet  it  means, 
that  he  sees  into  and  understands  all  future  e- 
verits,  not  by  inspection  of  the  stars,  or  the  help 
of  any  signs  natural,  but  he  knows  perfectly  all 
the  changes  that  happen  in  nature,  without  ha- 
ving any  occasion  to  consult  second  causes.  And 
how,  indeed,  should  he  be  ignorant  of  them, 
who  seeth  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  to 
whom  all  things  past  and  future  are  present, and 
the  events  of  all  times  and  ages  are  known  from 
all  eternity,  and  as  it  were  written  in  his  mind  ; 
w'«  «c  Msycf,  not  even  one  i/vno,  for  so  it  should 
be  rendered,  is  hidden  from  him. 

Ver.  22.   Oh  how  desirable  are  all  his  works, 
and  that  a  man  muij  see  even  to  a  spark.     Ver. 
23.  All  these  tilings  live,  and  reinain  forever,  for 
all  uses,  and  theif  are  all  obedient^     Who  can 
refrain  from  praising  God  that  sees  his  glory, 
and  how  do  his   works  command  our  wonder, 
and  merit  to  be  extolled  and  reverenced  by  all 
that  fear  him  ?  for,  after  representing  to  our- 
selves, in  the  best  manner  we  are  able,  his  ex- 
cellence and  beauty,  all  that  we  can  attain  to  is, 
in  comparison,  but  a  spark  ;  so  small  a  part  of 
his  works  do  we  see,  and  so  imperfect  is  our 
knowledge.     Or  the  sense  may  be,  We  see  the 
wonder  of  his  works  even  in  a  spark,  i.  e.  all 
his  creatures  proclaim  his  greatness,  and  there  is 
none,   how  small  soever  it  be,  in  which  we  do 
not  discern  marks  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  By 
this  all  created   nature   has    subsisted  through 
numberless  successive  generations,  and  will  sub- 
sist to  the  remainder  of  time,  fulfilling  his  will, 
and  serving  the  purposes  which  he  has  assigned 
them.    "  All  things,"  says  a  very  judicious  wri- 
ter, "  since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim 
the  edicts  of  his  law  upon  the  natural  world, 
have  continued  their  regular  course  ;    heaven 
and  earth  have  hearkened   unto  his  voice,  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will.    If  nature 
should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave,  though  it 
were  but   fur  a  little  while,  the  observation  of 
her  own  laws  ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  e- 
lenients.  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world 
are   made,  should   lose   the  qualities  they  now 
hnve  ;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erect-, 
ed  over  our  h  ads,  should  loosen  and  dissolve  it- 
self ;  if  the  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their 
wonted  motions,  and  by   irregular  volubility 


turn  themselves  any  other  way ;  if  the  prince 
of  the  lights  of  heaven,  who  now,  as  a  giant, 
doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should  as  it  were, 
through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand, 
and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander 
from  her  beaten  way  ;  the  times  and  seasons  of 
the  year  blend  themselves  by  confused  and  dis- 
ordered mixture*;  the  winds  breathe  out  their 
last  gasp  ;  the  clouds  yield  no  more  rain  ;  the 
earth  be  defeated  of  heavenly  influence,  and  the 
fruits  of  it  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  wither- 
ed breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer  able  to 
.yield  them  relief;  what  would  become  of  man 
himself,  wh  >m  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ? 
See  we  not  plainly,  that  the  obedienc  e  of  the 
creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of 
the  whole    world  V     Hooker's  Eccles.  Pol.  p. 

Ver.  24.  All  things  are  donhle  one  against  ano- 
ther, and  he  hath  made  nothing  imperfect. '\  Each 
thing  has  its  contrary  in  nature,  and  the  one  is 
opposed  to  the  other,  night  to  day,  evil  to  good, 
death  to  life,  cold  to  heat,  dry  to  wet,  &c.  Many 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  maintained  the  like 
contrariety  of  qualities  in  nature  ;  they  thought 
the  universe  subsisted  by  a  just  temperature  of 
these  opposiles  and  extremes,  none  of  which 
predominated  over  the  other,  though  there  was 
a  mutual  antipathy  betwixt  them.  Ovid,  speak- 
ing of  the  creation  of  the  world,  says,  that  God, 
by  his  wisdom,  knew  how  to  reconcile  this  op- 
position, and  to  keep  things  in  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent state,  notwithstanding  this  continual 
disagreement,  Metamorph.  L.  i.  and  so  we  find 
it  ;  even  this  diversity,  instead  of  disturbing  the 
order  of  the  universe  by  any  confusion,  is,  like 
to  that  of  different  voices  in  an  excellent  con- 
cert of  music,  accompanied  with  an  order  and 
regularity,  connection  and  dependence,  won- 
derful in  such  a  variety  of  bodies,  whose  liar-  . 
mony,  during  such  a  revolution  of  nurnberless 
ages,  composes  a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  the  great 
Creator.     See  note  on  ch.  xxxiii.  i4,  I5. 

C  HA  P.    XLIIF. 

^FJE  pride  of  the  height,  the  clear  firmamtnt,  . 

the  beauty  of  heaven,  with  bis  glorious  shew."] 
J)r  Grabe  tliinks  that  this  chapter  oii^nt  10  jjc- 
gin  at  ver.  IJ.  of  the  la^t,  and  so. indeed  the 
.subject  and  connection  seem  to  iTciimv.  and 
there  is  the  more  probability  that  tins  begins 
wrong,  as  we  cannot  account  for  the  construe-  ■ 
lion  of  the  Greek.  If  we  do  not  iif'er  yau^ictfi-x, 
n}iu/jiai,  and  «Jcf  to  l^^or  in  the  piece.jiing  ver.se  of 
tlie  last  ciiapter,  and  put  them  in  opposition  io> 
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S»it«r  immediately  foregoing,  to  the  following 
sense,  who  can  be  satisfied  with  contemplating 
his  glory,  viz.  the  immensity  of  height,  the 
vast  expanse  of  clearness,  sublime  cauckns,  as 
Ennius  well  expresses  it,  the  general  face  of  the 
heavens,  exhibiting  to  the  sight  a  most  glo- 
rious shew  ?  the  obscurity  here  seems  to  arise 
from  a  string  of  hebraisms,  for  which  we  have 
a  parallel  place,  Psal.  xxix.  2,  3.  where  {j;np 
n"Vin  beauty  of  holiness,  means  beautiful  holy 
place,  "l135"blt  God  of  glory  means  the  glorious 
God,  n53  ^p  T1M3  a  voice   in    might,  and    in 
glory,  means  a  mighty  and  glorious  voice.     So 
the  words  here  rendered  by  yau^/a/^x  'i^v(  might 
signify  a  most  exalted  altitude,  s-tfiu^a  xaflaf/oVi)- 
Tcc,  a  most  clear  sky,  expaitsum  purum,  as  Juni- 
us has  it ;  and  both  these  furtiier  represented, 
as  being  or  exhibiting   aloi;  J^aM*,    the  face   of 
heaven,  which  is  aW  e»  i(d./xa1i  So^«,  a  glorious 
sight,  or  view  of  his  glory  ;  which  answers  in 
nature,  to  what  the  prophet  saw  in  revelation, 
which  is  called   by  him,  w'  i^x(n(  e/*c/u^a75f  So^nc 
Kvfiv.  Ezek.  i.  28.     I  cannot  here  conceal  from 
the   learned   reader,   an  ingenious  conjecture, 
which  aims  at  explaining  this,  by  a  simile  bor- 
rowed from  art,  and  supposes  the  reading  pos- 
sibly might  be,  t^  TOfu//Aoi  n  S«'§iif,  i.  e.   that  the 
face  of  the  heavens  to  appearance,  is  as  one  en- 
tire   piece  of  carved  work,   one  grand  sphere, 
most  perfectly  turned,  and  most  beautifully  en- 
graven, the  difficulty  of  wlwse  workmanship  is 
known  to  increase,  according  to  the  bulk  of 
the  thing  intended  to  be  perfected,     if  Phidi- 
as then  would  find  it  difficult  to  turn  a  little 
sphere,  Toreuma  Ceeli,  Mart.  L.  iv.  39.  of  some 
few  feet  diameter  only,  what  an   idea  must  it 
raise  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe,  whose 
sphere  is  infinite  in  height  ami  breadth,  and 
yet  smoothed  to  the  greatest  exactness  ?  And 
indeed,-  considering  the   philosophy    of  those 
times  when  our  author  wrote,  the  description 
here  given  of  the  face  of  the  heavens,  taken  in 
this  light,  carries  in  it  something  sublime  and 
noble,  and  even  poetical  too,  as  being  the  ex- 
act picture  of  nature.     If  to  this  we  add,  that 
Toreuma  was  a  term  of  art  frequent  in  Egypt, 
when  the  Greek  language  was  in  use  there,  it 
may  seem  not  improbable,  that  the  translator 
of  this  work,  who  resided  there  so  long,  might 
borrow  it  from  thence. 

Ver.  2.  The  sun  xcken  it  appeaielh,  declareth 
at  his  rising  a  marvellous  instrument  the  icorlc  of 
the  most  high.'\  riKtof  h  o-rjxri'f  hotfyiKKar  ir  t^ola, 
ffKiDef  3'aVjUaroi'  ifyor  v\|/^«v.  I  he  Geneva  ver:sion 
here  is  much  clearer,  "  The  sun  also  a  marvel- 


lous instrument,  when  it  appeareth,  declareth 
at  his  going  out  the  work  of  the  most  High," 
i.  e.  The  very  first  sight  of  the  sun,  (so  o*W'« 
is  used  vcr.  16.)  in  the  morning,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  its  being  the  work  of  God,  and  a 
wonderful  instrument  in  his  hand,  wh.ch  the 
sun  itself  is  a  further  evidence  of,  at  his  noon- 
day height,  »  ft.t(T»/xSf!a.  auTv,  ver.  8.  by  bis  pow- 
erful effects  upon  the  earth.  As  irlaur^ti  hath 
been  thought  sufficientlj'  expressive  without 
tS«S«f,  and  liafyiwe^n  seems  to  require,  and  usu- 
ally has  something  after  it,  some  have  been  in- 
duced to  attempt  an  alteration  here.  Drusiils 
seems  to  like  itl'o^a,  •'  Sol  in  aspectu  glorioso." 
Grotius  ip  hle^a,  "  Sol  in  aspectu  ilium  glorio- 
sum,"  i.  e.  Deum  annuntians,  which  affords  a 
good  meaning,  but  does  not  follow  from  his 
reading.  It  suggests  to  me,  I  think,  the  true 
one,  Tir'ivlo^or,  i.  e.  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  sun  proclaimeth  the  glorious  oi>e  ;  which 
is  lofty,  and  truly  expressive  of  God.  Bos- 
suet,  Junius  and  Drusius,  seem  to  favour  this 
explication.  The  allusion  in  this  verse  to  Psal. 
xix.  is  plainly  discernable. 

Vcr.  4.  y^  f?ian  blowing  a  furnace  is  in  works 
of  heat,  but  the  sun  burneth  the  mountains  three 
times  more,  breathing  out  fiery  vapours,  and  send- 
ing forth  bright  beams,  it  dimmeth  the  eyes.    Ver. 
.5.  Great  is  the  Lord  that  made  it,  and  at  his  com- 
mandment it  runneth   hastily.'\     If   we   change 
the  point,  there  may  be  another  sense  given  of 
the  place  besides  that  in  our  version,  viz.  that- 
the  sun  himself  blcweth  up  a  furnace,  or  con- 
taineth  a  heat  three  times   more  intense,  than 
that  in  iron-works,  or  other  works  of  metals, 
meaning,  that  extreme  heat,  which  is  in  the  re- 
gion or  body  of  the  sun  itself,  from  whence  is- 
sue those  fiery  vapours  here  mentioned,  as  was 
the  prevailing  opinion   in  the  early    times  of 
science.     Hence  too   proceed,    those  harmless 
and  bright  beams,  which  warm  and  cherish  the 
earth,  which  contribute  to  vision,   and  please 
and  entertain  the  organ  of  it,  unless  poured  on 
it  in  too  great  abundance.    Of  this  great  body, 
this  globe  of  fire  the  wise  man  observes,  that  it 
is  as  obse(juious    to   its    M;>ker's  will,  as  the 
meanest  and  most  inconsiderable  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  continues  his  constant  daily  coiHse, 
in  the  manner  appoi.ud.  wiih  incredible  swift- 
ness,  for   I    tliink  KaHitTniKre,   which  is  read  by 
Syr.  V  ulg.  and  the  tliree  principal  Greelt  edr- 
tions,  mean.'-;  here  no  extniordinary  acceleiation, 
but  the  constant  speed  ot  the  sun.    It  might  be 
translated,  "  and  by  his  commandment  makeilt 
his  progress  speedy."     Some  copies  have  xali- 
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iravat  trtf^mr,  seclavii  iter,  as  Junius  renders,  and  or  similitudes,  of  the  moon  in  tables,  and  upon 

as  the   marginal  reading  is,   alluding  probably  the  walls  of  their  upper  rooms,    from   which 

to  the  sun's  standing  still  in  the   time   of  Jo-  they  judged  of  the  several  appearances  of  the 

«hua,  chap.  x.  J  3.  new  moon.     Nor  is  the  latter  part  more  accu- 

Ver   6.  He  made  the  mr.on  also  to  serve  in  her  rately  translated  ;  it  should  either  be,  A  light 

season,  for  a  declaration  of  ti?nes,  and  a  sign  of  that  decreaseth   upon  her  jierfection,  for  so  itt) 

the  'WOfld.'\     Kj  <n\>i»it  It«/w«  «(V  s-aa-o',  «ic  xai^ir  Kvjtif,  signifies  here  ;  or,  A  light  lessening  till  it  is  out, 

mdl^^i*  Xf"'^'>  5  <rw/<«e»' «'ui'cf.     Thus  the  I'.-almist,  or  to  its  end,  and  so  the  Geneva  version  has  it : 

he  appoinied  the   moon   for   certain  seasons,  ac  irv/Jixeix  is  used  thus,   Mat.   xiii.  for  when   tlic 

itajjvf,    Psal.  civ.    19.  «f  yaw,    may  signify    to  moon  i.s  at  tiie  full,  and   her  whole  disk  lumiw 

be  in  her  station,  to  be  in  waiting.      Dr  Gralie  nous,   which  may  be  called  her  perfection,   her 

has  t»  raV«.     The   Vulgate  renders,   "  Lima  in  light,    after  that  diminishes,    and  she  returns 

omnibus  in   tempore  sno,"  from   some  copies  tiuough  the  same   figures   to  her  first  crescewl, 

which  have  »  viKtim  ir^u^a,  k.t.k.  which  rt-ading  and  then  she  re-enters  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
indeed  hath   more   autiiorvty  than   the  present,         Ver.  8.  The  month  is  called  after  her  name, 

but  affonls  no  good  or  determinate  sense.    The  increaiius^  wonderful Itj  in   her  cliam^'ms^.']      This 

great  difference  that   occurs  in  the  first  jiart  of  holds  true  with    resj)ect   to   the  Greek  tongue, 

the  verse  I  suspect  is  owmg   to  th«  astronomi-  which  to  us  new   is   the  only   original  of  this 

tal  word   faW,  not  generally    understood,  and  woik  :    /<«r,    the  month,    seems  a   contraction 

lierc  most   piobal)ly   made'  use  of   and  that  ti)e  from  Mmm,   the  moon,  and  in  our  English  lau- 

following,  which  is  a  reading  betwixt  the  Vat.  guage,  the  w()rds  maun  and  month,  have  as  near 

and  Alex.  MSS.   and   approaching   to  both,   is  an  affinity.      But  this  was  not  so  to  an  ancient 

the  true  one,  i)  i?«x^rB,  it  faVw  «'(  xaifot  aui'-c,  and  Israelite,  for  the  respective  words  for  moon  and 

then  putting  ora'So^/c   for  mnHei^iy,  as  Grabe  has  month  in  the  Hebrew,  have  no  such  affinity  to 

it,   the  whole  will  be  clear,  [ciz.  and  the  moon  each  other.      Without  doubt,   the  true  reading 

is  in  her  phase   according  to  Iter  sea«ion,   [i.  e.  here  is  Mwh  kcOx  to  iVo/^a  d^%i:  Um ;  for  not  the 

has  a  difFfif'nt  phase  to  every  different  day  of  month,  but  the  moon  is  wonderful,  and  there-- 

her  monthly  course,)   a  proof  of  times,  and  a  fore  aJ^anjw>«,  wlich  the  Rom.   ed'tion  haUi,  is 

sign  of  age,  or  a  perpetual  sign.      Her  change  bettei  than  ay$a>o^fK)f,  which  Complut.  and  Alex, 

of  apjjeaiance,  marking  out  the  lesser  portions  have,  which  Grotius  absurdly  refers  to  ipoirJtp, 

of  time,  and  her  periods  or  revolutions  the  great-  though  auVrf  comes  between.     It   is  the  moon, 

or.    it  is  plain  from  tliis  j)lace,  as  likewise  from  whici)  according  to   her  name,  increases  won. 

Josephus  and  Philo,  says  Calmet,  that  the  Jews  derfully  in  her  change,  for  in    what  sense  can 

jriade   use  of  the  (Grecian  year,  as  to  religious  'his  be  said  of  a  month  ?   i3ut  the  Hebrew  word 

matters  and   ccremonieB,  after  the  time  of  Al-  PTl^  luna,  agrees  witli    this  sense,  as  being  de- 

exander  tlie  great,  i.e.  their  year   was  solar,  riv<d  probably  either  fioin  am  r/z/tf/^n,  or  "HK 

and  their  months  lunar.  prutraliere,  i.  e.  her  orb  widens,  or  is  drawn 

Ver.  7.  Fr^m  the  moon  is  the  sign  of  feasts,  a  forth  wondirfuUy  from  her  birth  or  ap)>earance, 

light  that  decreaseth  in  her  perfection.^     Hie  for  so  the  moon    appears  from  the  tiinc  she  is 

.first  part  seems  wrongly  translated,   ihe  Greek  new  till  slie  is  full,   when   she   may    be  said  to 

is  iir'i  fftxrrxc  eif/Jttior  iojlk,  fiom    the   moou  is  the  be  at  her  full  drawing  out,  or  maturity.     And 

sign  of  the  fea.it,  /.  c.  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  therefore  what  eitpresses  or  alludes  to  her  man- 

Thc  first  ph  isis  or  appearance  of  the  moon  was  ner  of  spreading  or  drawing  out  to  that  time  of 

of  great  importance  in    the  Jewish  relii^ion  ;  as  maturity,  should   be   a   very   proper  and  most 

"God   commanded   that  the  new   moon   should  significant  name  for  her,  she  Ijeing  after  her  full 

bo  a  festival,  and   that   they   should  offer  up  a  in  a  kind  of  dying  slate,  shrinking  in,   or  ceas- 

particular  sacrifice  to  him  on  that  day.  Num.  ing  to  be  continually,  what  she   was  before  ; 

xxviii.     It  is  no  wonder  that   trie  Jews  took  from   being   immoisa  orbe  pleno^    she   becom«« 

.such  care  to  discover  this  new  moon,  at  its  very  rejieute  nulla,  -a^   ]*Uny   describes   her   change, 

first  emerging,  and  that  even  the  great  San-  L.  ii.  c.  9.     Horace    seems    to   confirm  this, 

hedrim  should  be   concerned   in  declaring  and  Epist.  xii.  L.  1.     The  astronomical  account  of 

"fixing  it,  since  both  the  civil  and  religious  part  this  is,  when  the   moon  is   before  the  sun,  slie 

'of  the  Jewish  calendar  depended  upon  it  ;  and  is  as  it  were  swallowed   up  in  his  rays  ;  but  as  ■ 

fpr  their  better  litlp  herein,  they  had  ^)iclures  aoon  as  sIk  begijis  to  separate  from  him,  .lusr 
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crescent  begins  to  shew  itself,  and  to  encrease 
throngh  its  different  phases  insensibly,  till  at 
Jast  her  wjjole  disk  become  luminous. 

'vibid.  Being  an  instrument  of  the  armies  ahove, 
shinins^  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.']  <r>iito(  arx- 
fiftCckuf  ir  v^et,  Syr.  seems  to  understand  it,  an 
in^trument  of  the  cam])S  or  armies  of  the  mosr 
.high,  as  if  it  had  been  -nit  J^|./re(c.  Arab,  has  /uv 
omnium  creaturarum.  Grotiiis  nndcrstands  it  an 
instrument  on  high  of  camps  or  armies.  And 
indeed  Polybius  makes  the  knovvled^^e  of  the 
moon's  rising  and  changes  a  very  coniidcnible 
skill,  and  necessary  to  a  general,  L.  ix.  p.  554. 
Ed.  Casaub.  But  would  it  not  be  more  intel- 
ligible, and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  thr  moon, 
if,  as  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  the 
reading  was,  ctnZi>(  zrx^if4.Sa.\h  it  S^ei,  an  orb  en- 
<?amping  up  and  down  in  the  heavens,  /.  e. 
liaving  more  tlian  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
a  variable  and  irregular  course,  as  those  that 
dwell  in  tents  have,  and  as  the  cliildren  of  Is- 
rael had  in  their  several  encampments  in  the 
wilderness.  And  thfre  is  the  more  reason  to 
fix  this  idea  of  irregular  wandering  to  wa.}iuSsi.\- 
Ko,  as  in  Num.  xxxiii.  where  the  frequent  en- 
campments of  the  children  of  Israel  are  de- 
scribed, it  occurs  above  forty  times  in  this 
sense  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Psal.  cvii. 
40.  Num.  xxxii.  13.  Josh.  xiv.  10.  this  vague 
.and  unsettled  abode  is  called  wandering  ;  may 
not  therefore  the  moon,  who  is  styled  vaga  lu- 
na,  by  Hor.  bat.  viii.  L.  i.  be  called  here  o-xi'oc 
vxn/xCaKir  in  this  respect }  Tiie  Geneva  version 
seems  to  glance  at  this  sense. 

Ver.  9.  The  beauty  of  heaven,  the  glory  of  the 
stars,  an  ornament  giving  li*>ht  in  the  highest 
place  of   the  L>or(l.j     Koa-fioi    ^a]i(ar    ir  C^iTti;  Ku^i'v. 

.This  is  generally  understood  of  the  moon,  which 
is  called  by  Horace,  "  Lucidum  coeli  decus," 
and  according  to  the  Vat.  which  has  xJf/Dc,  she 
is  further  the  sovereign  of  the  luminaries  on 
high,  as  the  same  poet  likewise  styles  her, 
siderum  regina,  and  perhaps  so  termed,  Jer.  vii. 
18.  but  as  the  moon  has  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  the  three  foregoing  verses,  1  rather 
incline,  with  Me>s.  of  Port  Royal,  Junius,  and 
others,  to  understand  this  verse  of  the  stars,  that 
their  glory  is  the  beauty  of  heaven.  And  thus 
the  Geneva  version  more  clearly  and  explicitly, 
*'  The  beauty  of  heaven  are  the  glorious  stars, 
and  the  ornament  that  shinethin  the  high  places 
of  the  Lord."  KeV/^cf  (fuV^uy  is  but  indifferently 
rendered  an  ornament  giving  light,  a  K-orld  of 
lights  would  be  a  more  lofty  expression,  or, 
which  from  on  high  enlighten  xi<r^oy,  the  world, 


as  the  Vulg.  renders  here.  Of  these  it  is  ob- 
served, in  the  next  verse,  that  they  stand  xa7« 
Kfi'/nx,  according  to  app'^intment,  or  contmue  io 
their  order,  as  Gen.  vers  has  it.  "  Prout  sta- 
tulum  est  e  s,  perseverant,  &  in  cursu  suo  non 
mufantui'."  Arab.  As  the  lieb.  uses  the  future 
for  what  is  usiial  ivill  might  be  left  out  there, 
Baruch  iii.  34  finely  expresses  this,  "  The  stars 
shine  in  their  watches,  and  rejoice ;  when  he 
callelh  ihcra,  they  say.  Here  we  be,  and  so  with 
cheerfulness  they  shew  light  unto  hira  that  made 
them." 

Ver.  II.  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise 
him  that  made  it,  very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  bright- 
ness thereof,  Ver.  12.  It  compasseth  the  heavens 
about  zeith  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the 
most  high  have  bended  it.'\  The  tradition  of  an- 
tiquity concerning  the  rainbow  is  very  pretty, 
for  Iris,  which  is  the  name  of  the  rainbow,  is 
said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  i.  e.  the 
daughter  of  wonder,  Hes.  Theogon.  And  very 
just  ij  this  mythology  ;  for  how  does  that  glori- 
ous phcenomenon  at  once  fill  our  eyes  with 
wonder,  and  our  hearts  with  joyful  assurance, 
not  only  upon  account  of  the  agreeable  variety 
of  its  mixed  colours,  but  as  it  is  a  natural  sign 
that  there  will  not  be  much  rain  after  it  ap- 
peareth  ;  and  so  is  an  emblem  of  hope,  and  a 
significant  assurance  against  a  second  deluge, 
and  therefore  by  some  properly  styled  the  sacra- 
mental sign  of  the  rainbow.  Homer  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  notion,  that  the  rainbow  was 
at  first  set  in  the  cloud,  to  be  a  sign  unto  men, 
Tt'jiac  ^tj^cTije  i)^'^uTr<or,  11.  \.  The  wise  man  here 
propeily  ol)serves,  that  the  admirable  form  and 
composition  of  this  glorious  bow  should  not  only 
naturally  excite  curiosity,  but  carry  a  man  be- 
yond the  material  or  natural  cause  to  the  final, 
and  induce  hira  to  praise  the  Maker  of  it.  It 
may  be  asked,  how  God  can  be  said  to  have 
made  the  rainbow,  since  it  is  only  the  effect  of 
certain  reflections  and  refractions  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  a  watery  cloud.  But  to  this  the 
answer  is  obvious ;  for  if  there  was  no  rainbow 
till  God  entered  into  covenant  with  Noah,  as  the 
learned  with  great  probability  think,  then,  when 
God  first  placed  this  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  ap- 
pointed  it  to  be  a  signal  of  that  covenant,  may 
he  very  justly  be  said  to  have  made  it,  by 
making  it  then  first  to  be  seen,  and  to  be  signi- 
ficant. And  therefore.  Gen.  ix.  13.  God  ex- 
pressly calls  it  bis  bow,  not  only  because  he  is 
the  author  of  allthings  which  have  natural  causes, 
but  because  he  made,  or  appointed  it  to  a  spe- 
cial end,  as  art  assurance  of  his  future  mercy  to 
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mankind;  and  on  this  account  it  is  called  by 
the  Psalmist,  the  "  faithful  witness  in  heaven," 
Psal.  Ixxxix.  36.  Or  may  not  ver.  12.  be  under- 
stood of  the  outward  form  of  the  universe,  the 
whole  of  which  God  has  included  in  one  vast 
circumambient  circle,  though  only  one  half  is 
discernible  by  us?  Corn,  a  Lapide,  with  some 
other  interpreters,  take  it  in  this  sense. 

Ver.  13.  And  sendeth  sxciftly  the  lightnings  of 
his  judgment.  Ver.  14.  Through  this  the  trea- 
sures  are  opened,  and  clouds  Jiij  forth  as  fowls.'] 
"  Fulgetra  pro  judicio  sue  concitat,"  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  his  will  and  appointment.  Or,  it 
may  mean,  that  he  makes  the  lightning  the 
minister  of  his  vengeance,  or  the  forerunner  of 
his  judgments,  as  against  the  Sodomites,  Egyp- 
tians, Philistines,  Sisera,  Sennacherib,  S^c.  and 
for  this  purpose,  or  for  the  executionof  his  judg- 
ments,  he  opens  his  treasures,  Deut.  xxviii.  12. 
or  prepares  the  great  artillery  of  heaven,  viz. 
either  the  winds  to  raise  storms  and  tempests ; 
or  he  bringeth  forth  the  clouds  from  the  ends  of 
the  world,  Psal.  cxxxv.  7.  which  assemble  and 
come  speedily  together,  like  a  flight  of  birds, 
and  descend  either  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  fall 
in  snow,  which  comes  down  so  thick  as  to  re- 
semble not  merely  birds  in  their  passage,  but 
rather  a  cloud  of  locusts,  marching  terribly  from 
one  country  to  another ;  for  so  the  latter  part  of 
ver.  17.  should  be  rendered,  which  relates  to  the 
same  subject  ;  or,  by  his  power  he  condenses 
the  clouds,  and  from  thence  hail-stones  break, 
or  burst  forth  hke  so  many  shivers  of  a  rock,  see 
Wisd.  v.  22.  as  ver.  15.  should  be  rendered,  and 
understood  ;  and  of  these  the  Psalmist  speaks, 
when  he  says,  that  God  "  casteth  forth  his  ice 
like  morsels,"  Psal.  cxlvii.  See  De  Muis  in 
loc. 

Ver.  16.  At  his  sight  the  mountains  are  shuken.'] 
The  Vulg.  renders  "  in  conspectu  ejus,"  i.  e. 
before  him,  which  conveys  a  most  grand  idea. 
This  seems  to  exceed  that  much  admired  de- 
scription of  Virgil, — "  llle  flagranti  Aut  Atho 
aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo  Dejicit." 
Georg.  L.  i.  for  what  must  we  think  of  that  om- 
nipotent Being,  who  looks  the  mountains  into 
fear  and  astonishment?  Virgil's  Jupiter  wields 
his  thunderbolt,  and  he  beats  down  a  mountain  ; 
Jehovah  appears  only,  and  at  the  sight  of  him 
the  foundations  of  the  mountains  are  tossed  to 
and  fro,  tremble  and  shake  like  the  joints  of  an 
affrighted  man  ;  but  that  subhme  description  of 
the  Psalmist,  exceeds  even  this,  "  The  earth 
shall  tremble  at  thi  look  ol  him  ;  if  he  do  but 
touch  the  hills,  they  shall  sruoke,"  Psal.  civ.  32. 


not  a  single  reck  only,  or  mountain,  trembles 
before  him,  but  the  whole  earth  is  in  a  panic  at 
his  very  appearance. 

Ver.  17.  ^be  noise  of  the  thunder  maketh  the 
earth  to  tremble,  l^c.']  The  description  of  his 
thunder  here  is  no  less  magnificent  and  terrible 
than  that  of  his  appearance  in  the  former  verse. 
God  sends  forth  this  his  glorious  voice,  the  earth 
echoes,  groans,  falls  in  labour,  and  feels  the 
pangs  of  one  in  travail,  for  so  the  Greek  literally 
signifies,  and  the  margin  well  expresses  it.  We 
meet  something  like  this  in  the  poet's  lofty  de- 
scription of  a  tempest. 

Ipse  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corusca 

Fulmina  molitur  dextra,  quo  maxima  mtftu 

Terra  tremit.  Georg.  L.  i. 

Here  again  the  majesty  of  the  scripture- language 
excels,  for  when  the  highest  thunders,  he  does 
but  shew  his  voice,  and  the  earth  melts  away, 
Psal.  xlvi.  6.  It  is  observable,  that  our  author 
here  ascribes  to  the  north-wind  and  hurricane, 
the  same  effect  which  he  does  to  the  thunder 
itself,  whose  roar  they  imitate. 

Ver.  19.  The  hoar-frost  also,  as  salt,  he poureth 
on  the  earth  ;  and  being  congealed,  it  lieth  on  the 
top  of  sharp  stakes.]  This  seems  not  well  tran- 
slated, the  marginal  reading  is  preferable,  it  is 
as  the  point  of  sharp  stakes,  "  fit  similis  palorum 
summitatibus,"  i.  e.  It  has  the  form  of  sharp 
points.  The  hoar-frost,  Ps.  cxlvii.  16.  is  com- 
pared to  ashes,  but  its  resemblance  to  salt  seems 
more  expressive,  as  it  has  something  sparkling- 
in  it,  and  its  whiteness  is  more  conspicuous. 
Calmet  says,  not  every  species  of  salt,  but  marie, 
or  the  salt  of  the  earth,  is  here  meant,  to  which 
our  Saviour  alludes,  Matth.  v.  13. 

Ver.  20.  When  the  cold  north-xcind  blozceth, 
and  the  water  is  congealed  into  ice,  it  ubidclh  upon 
even/  gathering  together  of  water,  and  cloatheth 
the  xcat'-r  us  xoith  a  breast-plate.  Ver.  21.  It  de' 
voureth  the  mountains,  and  burnetii  the  zdlderness, 
and  consumeth  the  grass,  as  fore.]  The  first  part 
is  not  well  rendered,  't  should  be,  The  cold  north 
wind  bloweth,  and  ice  shall  be  crusted  upon 
the  water,  even  rivers  and  large  pieces  of  water 
shall  thereby  become  sohd,  and  as  it  were  dry 
land,  resisting  any  impression.  The  wise  man 
here  ascribes  the  .■same  effects  to  bleak  winds 
and  frost,  as  ver.  3,  4.  he  does  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  which,  though  contraries,  in  this  re- 
spect affect  the  earth  alike.  The  description 
here  is  very  poetical.  \  irgil,  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  extreme  cold,  says,  "  Boreae  penetrabile 
frigus  adurit."  Georgic.  Lib.  i.  and  naturalists 
and  philosophers    express  themselves   in  like 
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manner.  The  sublimity  of  sentiments  in  this 
chapter  is  truly  admirable,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  comparisons  from  ver.  lo.  inexpressible  ;  we 
cannot  read  them  Without  a  sort  of  rapture,  nor 
help  thinking,  that  one,  who  in  loftiness  of 
thought  and  expression  approaches  so  near  to  the 
inspired  writings,  and  soars  to  such  an  uncom- 
mon height,  must  have  had  a  more  excellent 
spirit  in  him,  than  is  usually  allowed  to  him,  or 
the  times  he  wrote  in. 

Ver  22.  A  prC'^ent  remedij  of  all  is  a  mist 
cominq  speedily ;  a  d<-:ie  cotmn^  after  heat  >r- 
freihcttt']  In  ver.  19,  20.  we  have  intense  frost 
represented  terribly,  as  an  armed  man  with  a 
spear  and  shield,  the  icicles  have  the  appear- 
ance of  the  former,  and  the  solid  ice  composes 
the  latter ;  and  yet  this  body  so  fortified,  and 
secured  as  it  were  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  gentle 
rain  or  a  warm  mist,  or  a  mild  breeze,  Eurus 
caloris,  as  Chald.  renders  Ps.  cxlvii.  18.  shall 
effectually  vanquish  and  subdue ;  a  contest 
seemingly  as  unequal  as  that  of  David  with  a 
sling  against  the  Philistine  and  his  shield.  Such 
an  agreeable  change  of  weather  after  a  severe 
season,  is  as  welcome  and  refreshing,  as  a  balmy 
dew  after  a  scorching  heat ;  it  restores  the  de- 
cayed verdure,  and  lost  beauty  of  nature,  and 
renews  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Ver.  23.  Bi/  his  counsel  he  appeaseth  the  deep, 
and  planteth  islands  therein.'\  It  would  be  better 
rendered,  by  his  word  he  appeaseth  the  storm, 
and  maketh  the  sea  calm.  And  thus  Calmet, 
<'  Par  sa  parole  la  mer  s'est  calmee."  This  was 
remarkably  evidenced  under  the  Old  Testament, 
Jonah  c.  i.  when  the  tempestuous  sea,  which 
the  mariners  cries  and  prayers  to  their  false 
deities  could  not  assuage,  at  the  command  of  the 
great  God  of  heaven,  to  whom  at  length  they 
happily  applied,  instantly  ceased  from  raging. 
But  the  divine  power  over  that  unruly  element 
never  appeared  more  signally,  than  when  our 
Saviour  said  to  it,  "  Peace,  be  still ;  and  imme- 
diately there  was  a  great  calm,"  Mark  iv.  39. 
The  reading  of  the  next  clause  in  some  ancient 
Gr.  copies  is  very  surprizmg,  5  iipJTfvatc  a-jTh 
Iwlf,  and  from  thence  some  Latin  ones  have, 
♦'  plantavit  eam  Dominus  Jesus,"  and  Cover- 
dale  renders  accordingly.  If  this  reading  was 
true,  this  author,  however  late,  or  apocryphal, 
saw  more  clearly  than  all  the  acknowledged 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  we  have  here 
expressly  the  very  name  of  the  Messiaii,  which 
none  of  them  were  acquainted  with,  or  publish- 
ed. But  this  is  a  gross  mistake,  and  such  as  a 
Jew  would  make  sport  with  ;  the  true  reading 


undoubtedly  is,  i^in^toxr  It  »vr»  piirvf,  which  out 
translators  follow.  The  sense  is,  that  God  has 
planted  large  islands  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
standing,  as  the  Antediluvian  earth  itself  is  de- 
scribed, 2  Pet.  iii.  5.  out  of  the  water,  and  in  the 
water ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
storms  and  tempests,  and  the  force  and  impetu- 
osity of  the  waves,  have  subsisted  numberless- 
ages,  and  have  escaped  perishing  by  being  over- 
flowed with  V.  ater  ;  whicli  in  some  respects 
have  the  advantage  of  the  continent,  as  by  their 
situation  they  have  the  opportunity  of  a  freer 
commerce,  and  are  less  subject  to  hostile  attacks, 
and  to  be  surprized  on  a  sudden  by  invasions. 

Ver.  26.  By  him  the  end  of  them  hath  prospe^ 
rous  success,  and  by  his  word  all  things  consist.] 

Ai   avTor  ivoii'x  riKti  auTt,  x^  ir  Koyu  avri  auyKeijai  voir- 

la.,  i.  e.  God  by  his  wisdom  and  power  directs 
all  things  to  a  good,  or  their  proper  end  ;  so  the 
Geneva  version,  for  all  things  are  subject  to, 
and  obey  his  will.  Or,  through  him  such  as 
go  to  sea  have  a  good  voyage,  and  trade  and 
navigation  there  is  attended  with  prosperous 
success.  The  Alex,  and  some  other  Greek 
copies  have,  which  Junius  follows,  a/  avrir  hclo7 
0  xyfi\c(  xuTv,  i.  e.  His  angel  conducts  those  that 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters,  through 
the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  brings  them  to 
the  haven  where  they  would  be.  Grotius's  ex- 
plication here  seems  very  forced,  that  if  the  sea 
is  calm,  and  in  good  temper,  the  ship,  which 
is  the  sea's  messenger,  Kyhxe;  aJrS,  sails  safely  j 
but  if  tempestuous,  at  her  command  all  things 
are  shattered  and  go  to  the  bottom.  Either  of 
the  other  senses  I  think  preferable. 

Ver.  27.  We  may  speak  much,  and  yet  come 
short :  wherefore  in  sum  he  is  all,]  Te  ■air  ktr 
avTc(.  Here  the  wise  man  finishes  the  thesis, 
which  he  began,  ch.  xlii.  15.  tliat  God  made  all 
things  by  his  word,  and  through  him  all  things 
consist.  And  having  proved  this  truth  by  a 
long  enumeration  of  particulars,  he  says,  in 
sum,  that  God  is  all,  i.  e.  He  is  the  cause  and 
end  of  all  things.  "  Ipse  est  in  omnibus." 
Vulg.  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  He  is  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
I'ttme  de  tout,  as  Calmet  renders.  Or  his  is  the 
universe,  aurv  irn  TO  is-ir,  as  Grotius  conjectures 
the  true  reading  to  be,  "  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  ^nade  ;"  he  gave 
life,  being,  motion,  power,  and  perfection,  suit- 
ed to  the  several  ranks  of  creatures,  himself 
being  all  in  all.  The  highest  perfections  that 
are  in  men,  are  so  infinitely  disproportionate  to 
his,  that  tlwy  may  be  saki  not  to  be  in  any  of 
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his  creatures.  There  is  some  kind  of  commu- 
nicated goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
immortality  in  men,  and  yet  these  perfections 
are  in  scripture  appropriated  to  the  divine  na- 
ture in  such  a  manner,  as  if  no  creature  did 
partake  of  them.  Accordingly  it  is  said,  that 
there  is  none  good  or  wise  but  he ;  that  he  is 
the  only  potentate,  and  only  hath  immortality. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  perfections  that  are 
to  be  found  any  where  in  his  creatures,  are  but 
diminutive  portions  of  his  fulness,  and  incon- 
siderable emanations  from  the  sovereign  foun- 
tain. 

Ver,  30.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt 
him  us  much  as  you  can,  for  even  ifel  he  kHI  far 
exceed."]  The  perfections  of  God  are  infinite, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  description  or  compa- 
rison, for  when  we  have  raised  our  notion  of 
this  infinite  being  as  high  as  is  possible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  short 
of  what  he  really  is,  for  there  is  no  end  of  his 
greatness ;  as  the  great  poet  and  philosopher  ex- 
perienced, who,  the  more  he  contemplated  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but 
the  more  out  of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  him- 
self in  the  thought,  instead  of  finding  an  end 
of  it.  St  Austm,  intent  upon  celebrating  the 
praises  of  God  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him,  ac- 
knowledges his  own  (and  it  may  serve  to  ex- 
press all  human)  inability  for  that  high  work, 
in  a  strain  peculiarly  pious  and  sublime,"  Si  om- 
nia membra  nostra  verterentur  in  linguas  ad  re- 
pendendum  tibi  debuaslaudes,  nequaquam  sufB- 
ccret  exiguitas  nostra."  Meditat.  c.  15.  And  a 
more  modem  lighe  of  the  church  falls  not  much 
beneath  him,  when  he  says,  "  The  tongues  of 
angels  st-irnmer  in  uttering  of  Cod's  goodness, 
and  we  become  dumb  the  more  we  endeavour 
to  speak  of  it.  The  highest  of  our  praises  is, 
humbly  and  affectionately  to  acknowledge, 
that  we  cannot  sufliciently  praise  him.  The 
furlhest  we  can  strain  our  souls  is  to  long  for 
eternity,  av herein  it  may  be  our  employment  fo 
admire  and  praise  him.  Call  upon  the  armies 
of  angels,  and  wish  them  to  praise  hmi,  seeing 
thou  canst  not  do  it.  Say  as  the  Psalmist  does, 
"  Bless  the  Lord  all  ye  angels  of  his.  ye  ser- 
vants of  his  that  do  his  pleasure."  Call  upon 
all  men,  and  bid  them  praise  him  :  wish  that 
thou  coulds*  awaken  all  the  world,  that  all 
creatures  might  joinHy  praise  him  And  jiarti- 
ci  larly  call  upon  thine  ov.n  soul,  every  day  to 
praise  him,  Psal.  ciii.  Patrick's  Mens.  Mysl. 
••  But  thou?;h  words  fail  us  in  speaking  of  him, 
who  is  ineffable,  as  Mess,  of  Port  Royal  finely 


observe  on  the  last  verse,  yet  as  we  are  capable, 
so  should  we  be  never  tired  of  loving  him,  as  it 
is  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  source  of  peace  and 
joy.  For  this  reason  the  wise  man  concludes 
this  sublime  chapter  with  saying,  that  to  the 
godly  he  hath  given  wisdom,  not  to  those  who 
aim  at  mere  knowledge  to  understand  or  com- 
prehend mysteries,  but  to  those  who  live  pious- 
ly, and  whose  humble  faith  operates  by  love. 
For  this  life  is  not  for  speculation  but  action, 
and  our  light  should  be  accompanied  with  an 
active  fire,  it  is  by  the  heart  that  we  approach, 
and  by  a  pure  heart,  that  we  must  hope  to  see 
God,  and  not  by  an  elevated  genius,  or  superi- 
or understanding,  in  the  way  of  human  wis- 
dom." 

CHAP.     XLIV. 

7  ET  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fa- 
thers that  begat  us.  Ver.  2.  The  Lord  hath 
wrought  great  glory  by  them  through  his  great 
power  from  the  beginning.]  The  author  having 
finished  his  precepts  of  morality  and  fine  reflec- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  several  con- 
ditions of  it,  explained  God's  works  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  set  forth  the  praises  of  the  great 
Creator  of  them,  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  of 
all  perfection,  in  a  very  sublime  manner, 
though  the  most  sublime  cannot  reach  or  equal 
them  ;  his  epilogus  is  a  hymn  to  God,  contain- 
ing the  praises  of  his  saints,  and  of  such  Jewish 
worthies  in  particular,  as  he  had  blessed  their 
nation  with,  men  famous  in  their  several  gene- 
rations, and  instances  of  those  virtues  taught 
and  recommended  by  him  ;  which  reaches  frolh 
hence  almost  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  chapter. 
Serug,  niemioned  Gen.  xi.  20  was  the  first,  ac- 
cording to  Suidiis,  that  began  annually  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  famous  men  deceased,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  honoured  as  benefac- 
tors. The  heathens  had  their  anniversary  fes- 
tivals to  commemorate  thdr  wise  men  and  phi- 
losophers, to  recommend,  by  their  example,  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  The  Jews  also  had  their  set 
times,  wherein  they  honoured  the  memories  of 
their  progenitors,  prophets,  and  holy  men,  and 
recited  their  praises  in  the  temple  and  syna- 
gogues ;  and  this  writer  here  acquaints  us  with 
their  formula,  or  manner  of  doing  it.  The 
Christian  church  after,  in  imitation  of  this  prac- 
tice, appointed  certain  anniversaries,  which 
they  called  the  biith-days  of  their  martyrs;  on 
which,  from  the  public  roHs,  or  diptycs,  they 
rehearsed  at  the  altnr  their  glorious  acts,  to  do 
justice  to  departed  merit,  and  to  excite  an  emu- 
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lation  in  others  of  those  by  whom  the  Lord 
hath  gotten,  'mlhilc,  as  Grotius  reads  ver.  2.  to 
himself  great  renown. 

Ver.  5.  Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and 
recited  verses  in  writing.  Ver.  6.  Rich  men  fur- 
nisbed  ittitb  ahility,  living  peaceably  in  tbeir  ha- 
bitations. Ver.  7.  All  these  werf-  honoured  in 
their  generations.]  Such  was  David,  whose  harp 
was  strung,  and  breast  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  dispersed  melancholy  and  admini- 
stered comfort  to  him,  through  the  various 
scenes  of  affliction  he  underwent,  which  he  of- 
ten calls  upon  to  awaken  on  solemn  occasions, 
to  chant  the  praises  of  his  mighty  Deliverer. 
Such  were  the  bards  and  poets  of  old,  who  sang 
in  tuneful  numbers,  and  with  the  voice  of  me- 
lody, whatever  philosophy  dictated  of  God,  of 
nature,  of  the  creation,  of  the  world,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  stars,  and  the  great  and  illustrious 
actions  of  heroes  and  benefactors.  Such  also 
were  the  inventors  and  promoters  of  useful  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  religious  founders  of 
schools  and  synagogues,  whose  fortunes  and 
power  were  employed  in  public  acts  of  benefi- 
cence and  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue ;  these 
V  were  deservedly  esteemed,  emphatically  viri  no- 
minis,  oLth^K  ofcfjtxfoi,  ver.  3.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  wereof  no  service  in  life,  only  merely 
existed,  were  sine  nomine  (urba,  men  of  no 
name,  as  the  Heb.  terms  them.  Job  xxx.  8. 
As  they  were  of  no  account,  they  were  over- 
looked and  disregarded  ;  and  for  this  reason 
probably  it  was,  that  the  scripture  makes  no 
mention  of  the  time  that  Cain,  or  either  of  his 
sons  lived,  as  it  does  of  the  godly. 

Ver.  8.  There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name 
behind  them,  that  their  praises  might  be  reported. 
Ver.  9.  And  some  there  be  which  have  no  memo- 
rial, t^ho  are  perished  as  though  they  had  never 
been.']  The  glory  of  such  was  not  confined  to 
their  single  persons,  but  their  posterity  treading 
in  their  steps  (see  iVo/^a  used  in  this  sense,  Deut. 
XXV.  7.)  by  their  actions  renewed  the  memory, 
and  added  to  the  glory  of  their  fathers.  Abra- 
ham was  not  less  distinguished  by  the  merit  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  than  by  his  own  :  the  patri- 
archs too  had  a  numerous  and  illustrious  poste- 
rity ;  in  them  their  name  survived,  and  their 
praise  flourished  with  them.  But  others,  as 
well  in  early  as  later  times,  either  being  evil 
themselves,  or  for  want  of  posterity,  or  through 
descendants  tainted  as  it  were  with  hereditary 
wickedness,  have  been  insensibly  forgot,  or  re- 
membered with  disgrace. 

Ver.  ii.  With  tbeir  seed  shall  continually  re- 


main a  good  inheritance,  and  their  children  are 
voithin  the  covenant.]  Some  copies  have  S/a/^^'c«. 
And  so  the  Vulg.  "  Cum  semine  eorum  perma- 
nent bona."  As  applied  to  the  Israelites,  the 
sense  is.  Their  posterity  enjoy  a  rich  inheri- 
tance, they  are  sons  of  the  covenant,  and  heirs 
of  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  and  by 
virtue  thereof  have  possessed  the  land  ot  Canaan 
for  numberless  ages :  this  covenant  shall  be 
perpetuated  to  their  children,  and  their  seed 
shall  never  be  extinct,  nor  their  glory  be  blotted 
out.  It  may  also  be  understood  in  a  general 
sense,  that  the  generation  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  blessed,  as  being  ever  mindful  of  God's  co- 
venant ;  righteousness  and  plenteousness  shall 
be  in  his  house,  and  his  seed  shall  be  mighty 
upon  earth,  and  continue  long  in  glory  there- 
in, Ps.  cxii. 

Ver.  16.  Enoch  pleased  the  Lord,  and  was 
translated,  being  an  example  of  repentance  to  all 
generutions.]  \Vhen,  or  to  what  place  lie  was 
translated,  is  not  said,  but,  according  to  the 
Vulg.  it  was  into  Paradisic.  See  note  on  Wisd. 
iv.  U).  It  is  probable  he  was  translated  in  some 
such  visible  extraordinary  manner  as  Elijah  af- 
terwards was,  and  that  God,  besides  bestowing 
a  reward  on  his  righteousness,  did  tins  to  com- 
fort mankind  in  their  state  of  mortality,  with 
the  hopes  of  a  better  life,  and  made  him  a  liv- 
ing testimony  of  the  immortality  ot  souls  and 
bodies.  The  tradition  ot  Jews  and  Christians 
is,  that  Enoch  is  still  alive,  and  that  he  shall 
come  with  Elias  before  the  last  judgment  to  en- 
counter antichrist  ;  and  in  this  sense,  Apoc.  xi. 
3.  is  generally  understood.  Bossuet,  accord- 
ingly understands  the  latter  clause  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  with  that  prophet  in  the  last 
times,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient, 
and  to  give  repentance  unto  the  nations,  as  the 
Vulg.  has  it,  or  rxic  ymodt,  to  the  generations 
then  in  bemg  ;  for  all  is  neither  in  the  Gr.  nor 
Vulg.  As  we  meet  with  no  account  in  Scrip- 
ture of  Enoch's  sinning  or  repentance,  it  seems 
better  to  understand  t/ToSf^y/xa  ^iV^'ac  of  his  ex- 
horting the  people,  tliai  sliail  iliei'  be  alive,  by 
his  words  and  example  to  a  speedy  repentance, 
to  prepare  for  the  approaching  judgment,  and 
to  resist  the  power  of  antictinst. 

\cv.  17.  Noah  was  found  i)er feet  and  righte- 
ous in  the  time  of  iviutli ;  he  was  takfyt  in  exi  liange 
for  the  world :  Therefore  was  tie  lef't  as  a  retn^ 
Hunt  unto  the  earth,  when  tne  Jtood  t«/>/f.J-llc  is 
said  to  be  pertcci  in  his  generation,  Genesis  vi. 
9  i.  e.  with  respect  to  all  others  ot  hi^  time. 
The  first  sentence  seems  wrongly  pointed  ;  it 
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sboiiid  run  thus,  *'  Noah  was  found  perfect 
and  righteous ;  in  the  time  of  wrath  he  was  taken 
in  exchange  (tor  the  world/')  The  words  in 
the  parenthesis  are  not  in  the  Greek.  It  look's, 
according  to  onr  version,  as  if  Noah  was  the 
sufferer,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  excused  ;  as 
was  indeed  the  case  of  the  holy  Jesus,  who 
might  properly  be  said  to  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  world  ;  but  the  case  was  otherwise  with 
Noah.  'AfT(xy.}.a.y/ux  is  here  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  i^f^aT/uoL,  by  which  the  »'  mean  a 
ransom  or  propitiation,  "  pretium  rcdemptio- 
nis."  At  the  time  of  the  deluge,  'c/iyilo  d/lxK- 
f^ayfioi,  there  was  a  redemption,  Noah  and  his  fa- 
mily were  preserved  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion, and  he  himself  was  the  aVTaA^a>'/<«.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Vulg.  "  in  tem- 
pore Iracundiac  factus  est  reconciliatio."  Hut 
how  was  Noah  a  propitiation  or  a  reconcilia- 
tion ?  His  goodness  probably  was  the  cause  or 
motive  of  God's  delivering  his  family  ;  his  righ- 
teousness was  the  means,  or  reason  of  a  rem- 
nant being   saved,    ha  rvn  tytrJiS*?  Kxldhiiuf^a  Ttj  y«. 

j.  e.  Upon  the  score  or  account  of  his  being  ac- 
cepted, there  was  a  remnant  left  or  preserved 
to  the  earth,  viz.  eight  souls  were  saved  by 
water,  1  I'ct.  iii.  20.  S/nru'Soj^ar  5/  u^aroc,  escaped 
out  of  the  water,  eVi  Jyt-u^o  i  xaTaicxt/y^if ,  torso 
the  Vulg.  and  Alex,  copy,  and  a  Mj  mention- 
ed by  Drusius  have,  with  whicli  our  version 
agrees,  and  not  S/«  rJr*,  which  perplexes  the 
sense. 

Acr.  IS.  An  everlasting  covenrint  teas  made 
tath  him,  that  all  jle%h  should  perish  no  more  bif 
a  JJood."]  To  secure  mankind  from  the  dan- 
ger of  another  deluge,  God  promised  that 
there  should  not  be  any  more  a  like  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth,  and  the  rainbow  was  the 
visible  token  of  the  covenant  between  him 
and  all  flesh.  Gen.  ix.  11.  What  our  transla- 
tors render  an  everlasting  covenant,  in  the  Gr. 
is  S;a6i?iia(  «i'a»5<,  "  Testamenta  sajculi."  Vulg. 
i.  e.  The  covenant  of  the  age  was  given  him  ; 
for  Noah  was  the  father  of  the  age,  and  had  the 
covenant  of  the  age  after  the  flood,  in  like  man- 
ner as  Christ  was  the  father,  and  brought  in 
the  new  covenant  of  the  succeeding  age.  See 
Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,  Disc.  iv.  This 
covenant  with  Noah  and  his  seed,  and  with 
every  living  creature,  was,  "  That  while  the 
earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  liarvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease  ;"  and  it  is  expressly  call- 
ed "  his  covenant  of    day   and    night,"    Jcr. 


xxxiii.  20,  21.   and   to  this  covenant  the  Psal- 
mist is  thought  to  allude,  Ps.  xxxvi.  5,  6. 

Ver.  19.  Abraham  was  a  great  fnther  of 
many  people,  in  glory  was  there  none  like  unto 
him.}  I'lie  succession  in  the  house  of  Abraham 
was  preserved  in  single  persons  till  Jacob's 
time  ;  but  Abraham  then  first  began  to  be  the 
father  of  many  nations,  when  Jacob,  bi^ng 
near  his  end,  appointed  twelve  rulers  to  govern 
the  house  of  Israel,  whose  tribes  were  called 
nations,  and  their  heads  princes.  This  was  im^* 
plied  in  the  change  of  his  name  from  Abram, 
i.  e.  a  high  father  to  Abraham,  which  im- 
ports thejather  of  a  multitude.  In  g'ory  there 
Avas  none  like  him,  as  he  had  the  singular  ho- 
nour, for  the  excellency  of  his  faith,  to  be  call- 
ed tlie  friend  of  God,  and  of  becoming  the 
head  of  the  chosen  seed,  the  spiritual  parent  of 
all  families,  or  members  of  God's  church,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  an  everlasting  covenant^ 
in  and  by  him,  the  Father  of  the  Messiah,  and 
a  pattern  to  all  believers.  And  to  his  personal 
faith,  and  that  of  his  immediate  descendants, 
God  had  such  a  regrard,  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  himself  often  in  Scripture  by  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob.  With  this  patriarch  God 
was  pleased  to  discourse  familiarly.  See  Gen. 
xviii.  And  all  antiquity  has  believed,  that  it 
was  the  Logos  himself,  who,  appearing  under 
a  human  shape,  did,  as  it  were,  give  him  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  incarnation.  The  VVord,  I  say, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  three  an- 
gels, which  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains 
of  Mamre,  and  promised  him,  that  he  would 
one  day  be  born  of  his  posterity.  Abraham 
worshipped  him,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be 
the  Almighty  God,  and  this  discourse  trans- 
ported him  with  joy.  And  perhaps  it  is  to 
this  famous  appearance  of  his,  that  Jesus  Christ 
alludes  in  the  gospel,  when  he  says,  "  your  fa* 
ther  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad,"  John  viii.  56. 

Ver.  20.  Who  kept  the  law  oj  the  most  High, 
and  "cas  in  covenant  za'iih  him  :  He  established 
the  covenant  in  his  flesh,  and  when  he  xvas  proved 
he  xoas  found  faithful.  Ver.  2i.  Therefore  he 
assured  him  hif  an  oath,  that  he  ivould  bless  the 
nations  in  his  seed,  and  multiplij  him  as  the  dust  of 
the  earth.']  The  covenant  on  God's  part  was, 
that  he  would  multiply  his  seed,  and  make  it 
great,  and  give  him  the  land  of  Canaan,  from 
the  river  in  Egypt,  to  the  great  river  Euphrates, 
and  that  the  nations,  or  all  families  of  the  earth, 
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should  be  blessed  in  his  seed  ;  and  the  token  or 
seal  of  this  covenant  was,  the  rite   of  circurnci- 
sion,  the  mark  of  which  was  to  be  in  the  flesh 
of  his  family  and  descendants.      This  distin- 
guished the   Hebrews  from  other  nations,  and 
they  gloried  in  this  sign,  calling  other  people, 
th^  uncircumcisecl,  by  way   of  contempt.     Co- 
▼enaiits,  or  alliances  were    usually  engraven  on 
tables  of  marble,  or  stone  ;  sometimes  public 
monuments  were  erected  in  memory  of  them, 
or  they  were   tran-acted  before  witnesses,  who 
were  to  transmit  them  down  to  posterity ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  CJod  was  pleased  that 
the  mark  of  his  covenant  with  them  should  re- 
main for  ever,  not  on  brass  or  stone,  but  on  the 
body  of  him  with  whom  the  covenant  was  made, 
and  on  those  of  his  descendants ;  and  that  no 
one  might  be  dispensed  with  in  this  point,  he 
threatens  to  cut  off  the   uncircumcised  pers<  n, 
as  a  violator  of  his  covenant.     It  vxas  customary 
among  the  eastern  nations,  to  mark  or  stigma- 
tize themselves,  as  a  token   of  their  being  de- 
voted to  some  particular  deity  ;  this   usage   was 
in  practice  before   Abraham's  time,  or,    which 
seems  more  probable,  was  done  in  imitation  of 
him.     See  Calmet's  Dissert,  on  Circumcision. 
Most  certain  it  is,  their  design   in  so  doing  was 
tie  same  with  his,  viz.  as  a  solemn  and  indelible 
mark  of  their  being  dedicated  to  some  particular 
God.      Hence    they    who  were  consecrated  to 
Bacchus,    were    distinguished    by    an   ivy  leaf 
wrought  in  their  flesh,  2  Maccab,  vi.  7.  3Mac- 
eab.  ii.  and  hence   the  votaries  of  the  Syrian 
goddess  were  burnt,  some  on  the  wrists,  and  o- 
thers  in  the  neck  ;  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria.     From 
this  procedure  of  God  with  his  favourite  people, 
.this   useful   reflection  offers  itself,  that  as  our 
knovvledge  and  obedience  to  him  encreases,  so 
4oes   likewise  his  favour,  and  the  testimonies  of 
that  favour.     At  the  beginning  of  the  friend- 
ship between  God  and  Abraham,  he  only  made 
him  a  promise,  Gen.  xii.  i,  2,  3.     But  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  when  love  was  encreased  between 
them,  this  promise  became  a  covenant,  when  he 
and   h'ls   received    the   token    of  circumcision, 
Gen.  xvii.     But  when  he  had  walked  longer 
with  God,  and  had  perfected  his  obedience,  by 
offering  up  his  only   Son,  then  God  confirmed 
the  covenant  by  an  oath,  and  sware  by  himself. 
th.it  he  would  do  what  he  had  promised  and 
sealed,  Gen.  xxii.     And  thus  God  deals  with 
his  servants  now  ;  at  their  first  entrance  into  his 
family,   he  gives  them   many  promises,  which 
depend  upon  conditions,  and  afterwards  he  re- 
news the  covenant  with  them,  and  does  further 


ascertain  them  of  his  favour,  but  still  on  terms 
of  perseverance  ;  and  at  length  he  swears  un- 
alterably, when  they  have  given  repeated  proof 
of  their  obedience  to  him,  that  he  will  not  take 
away  his  mercies,  nor  his  loving  kindness  from 
them. 

Ver.  22.  JVifh  Isaac  did  lie  Ukeidne  esluhliah 
[  /.//•  Abnihum  Ids  father^ s  snke^  the  blesn'mg  of 
ail  men,  and  the  covenant.']  Isaac  was  the  heir 
of  his  father,  and  of  the  blessings  promised  to 
him  ;  fur  God  renewed  the  same  promise  to 
Isaac  which  he  had  made  before  to  his  father 
Abraham.  By  the  hlcssini^  of  all  men,  we  are 
to  understand  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
that  in  his  seed,  i.  e.  the  Messiah,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  Gen.  xii.  3  xvii. 
19.  The  other  parr  of  the  blessing,  which  is 
here  rightly  distinguished  into  two  parts,  this 
writer  calls  the  covi'mnt,  intimating  hereby  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraliam,  to  give  him  the 
land  of  Canaan,  Gen.  xv.  18.  And  both  these 
parts  o\  the  blessing  were  given  to  Isaac  for  A- 
braham's  sake.  These  two  promises  went  inse- 
parably together  from  the  beginning,  and  were 
continued  in  some  degree  to  the  end.  See  Bishop 
Sherlock,  Dissert,  iii.  This  covenant,  or  rather 
God's  oath,  i^xi^f^ot,  as  the  e  vender,  wiih  the 
promises  made  by  successive  prophets,  was  the 
ground  of  hope  of  the  blessings  expected  by 
the  Jews,  both  before,  and  in  our  Saviour's 
time. 

Ver.  23.  And  made  it  rest  upon  the  head  tff  Ja- 
cob.  He  aclinuioledfied  htm  in  his  b'esshig,  and 
gate  him  an  heritage^  and di-cided  h,s  jniitiuns ;  a- 
mong  the  twelve  tribes  did  he  part  thtui.'\  As 
God  designed  that  Jaccb  should  be  an  inheritor 
of  the  promise,  and  as  he  had  obtained  the  bless- 
ing from  his  father,  through  his  permission,  so 
God  himself  confirmed  it,  and  reneued  the  pro- 
mise to  him,  which  before  he  had  made  to  his 
grandfather  Abraham,  and  his  father  Isanc.and 
rested  the  whole  blessing  entire  upon  Jacob  al- 
so, and,  as  the  Greek  should  be  rei-dered,  gave 
it  to  him  in  heritage,  WuKm  avra  ir  Khtipro/Aix. 
Thus  far  the  entire  blessing,  and  all  the  parts  of 
it  were  vested  in  single  persons  only  ;  but  the 
next  words  contain  an  alteration,  for  God  divid- 
ed Jacob's  portions  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
SitrtMf  ^tf/Sac  aJrJ,  i  e.  He  separated,  as  it  should 
be  rendered,  the  paits  of  the  blessing.  When 
the  blessing  came  to  descend  to  Jacob's  children, 
it  did  not  go  entire  according  to  birthright  nor 
to  any  one  person,  whu  had  deserved  it  better 
than  the  rest  ;  but  as  God  at  first  made  the  pro- 
raise  and  covenant  to  Abraham,  not  to  Lot,  and 
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gave  the  title  to  it  aflenvards  to  Isaac,  not  to 
Ishmael  ;  then  to  Jacob,  not  to  Esau;  so  in  the 
next  generation,  he  conveyed  it  entire  to  no  one 
single  person,  but»'ivided  it,  and  gave  the  bless- 
ing of  all  men  to  Judah,  who  was  Jacob's  fourth 
son,  and  parted  the  covenant  about  Canaan  a- 
mongst  all  of  them,  giving  to  Joseph,  in  his  two 
sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  two  parts  of  it. 
See  Shuckford's  Connect,  vol.  ii.  Avery  learn- 
ed writer  observes  on  this  passage,  that  it  un- 
doubtedly relates  to  the  settlement,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  in  the  xlviiith 
and  xlixth  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  it  shews 
us,  that  the  several  blessings  given  to  theseve- 
ral  tribes,  are  but  parts,  or  portions  of  the  bless- 
ing which  Jacob  received  from  Isaac,  Isaac  from 
Abraham,  and  Abraham  immediately  from  God. 
And  in  this  view  the  several  blessings,  men- 
tioned Gen.  xlix.  and  limited  to  the  several 
tribes,  may  be  considered  as  an  exposition  of 
the  original  blessing  given  to  Abraham.  And 
indeed  Gen.  xhx.  which  is  commonly  called 
Jacob's  blessing  of  his  sons,  might  as  well  be 
called  Jacob's  appointment  of  twelve  rulers,  or 
princes,  to  govern  the  house  of  Israel.  Bishop 
Sherlock,  Dissert,  iii. 

CHAP.  XLY. 

TUfOSES,  beloved  of  God  and  men,  whose  memo- 
rial is  blessed. \  The  Jews,  when  they  make 
mention  oi  any  ot  their  deceased  worthies,  do 
it  with  this  encomium,  Let  his  memory  be 
blessed  !  or,  Be  his  memory  blessed  to  eterni- 
ty !   See  ch.  xivi.   11.   1   Maccab.  iii.  7- t»f  ^ 

mure(  t»  firtifi-rivtn  av-rt  ti(  fuxryi'ar.     Let  his  [Jl-ldas 

Maccabeus]  memorial  be  blessed  forever.  But 
what  is  the  meanin>j  of  this  form  ?  In  what 
sense  is  the  memory  of  the  righteous  Wc  ivxtyixr, 
or  with  blessing  ?  The  LXX  translation  of 
Prov.  x.  7.  from  whence  this  form  of  honoura- 
ble remembrance  seems  to  be  taken,  will  ex- 
plain it,  for  they,  instead  of  the  words,  "  The 
memory  of  the  righteous  is  blessed,"  or  with 
blessing,  have  f^tr/xn  liy.xiuv  /utl'  iyx'jfxl'^t,  "  I  he  me- 
mory of  the  righteous  is  witli  praises."  To  make 
mention  therefore  of  the  righteous,  by  way  of 
benediction,  or  with  blessing,  is  to  prai^e  them. 
See  Mede's  Works,  L.  i.  Disc.  22.  instances  of 
this  sort  of  blessing,  are  the  anniversary  re- 
membrances of  the  martyrs,  and  s-aints  depart- 
ed, in  the  primitive  times,  the  appointing  of 
festival  days  for  their  memorial,  the  assembling 
at  their  sepulchres,  and  making  panegyric  ora- 
tions in  honour  of  them  ;  and  above  all,  that 
ancient,  and   so   long   continued   custom,   to 


commemorate  at  tl)c  holy  table,  when  the 
encharist  was  celebrated,  the  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, apostles,  evangelists,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors ;  all  which  conuiicfnorations  tended  to 
this,  that  the  memory  of  tlic  righteous  might 
be  with  blessing.  ^ 

A'er.  2.  He  made  Mm  like  to  the  glorious  saints, 
and  magnified  liim ;   so  that  his  cuewies  stood  in 
fear  of  him. '\    I'he  whole  of  what  is  said  of  Mo- 
ses in   this  and   the   following  verses  is  to  this 
effect,  that  he  was  eminent  by  the  wonderful 
appearance  of  God  to  him  in  the  bush,  and  by 
that  singular  privilege  of  seeing   the  glory   of 
God  pass  before  him,  Excd.  xxxiii.  and  the  re- 
velation which  God  made  of  himself  then  to 
him  ;  by  his  immediate  conversation  with  God 
apparently,  and  without  dark  speeches,  and  the 
largeness,   as  well    as   intiniacy    of  the  divine 
communications,  without  the  medium  of  dreams 
and  visions ;  and  by  being  called  up  to  him 
into  tlhi  <Jark  cloud,  and  hearing  his  voice  in  a 
more   particular   manner,   on    the  top  of  the 
mount  at  the  delivery,  of  the  law  ;  and  consti- 
tuted by  him  legislator  to  liis  people,  and  made 
the  type  of  tiie  great  prophet  tliat  should  come, 
Deut.  xviii.  Id.     He  was  further  eminent  for 
liis  own  personal  conduct,  for  his  faithfulness 
and    meekness  ;    by  the   former,   acquainting 
God's  ]^ople  with   all  his  will,  delivering  to 
them  laws,  both  religious  and  civil,  and  exe- 
cuting punctually  all   his  commands  ;  by  the 
latter,  gently  leading  a  stubborn  and  refractor)-- 
people  through  a  barren  wilderness  forty  years, 
and  conducting  them  happily  out  of  Egypt  ; 
and  for  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  arms, 
warring  without  money,  according  to  Philo  de 
Prrem.  and  lastly,  for  the  power  of  his  mira- 
cles, and  the  number,  and  strangeness  of  them, 
controuling  thereby  the  wonders,  i.  e.  the  false 
miracles  of  the  magicians  before  I'haraoh  and 
his  nobles.     These  are  the  characters  by  which 
Moses  stands  distinguished  among  the  Jewish 
prophets;  and   was  any,  that  succeeded  him, 
like  unto  him.  in  all,  or  any  of  these  respects  ? 
The  prophets  that  scaled  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  probably  Esdras  at  the  head  of 
them,  in  their  additions,  wliicli  close  the  book 
of  i^euteronomy,  have  acknowledged,  that  none 
to  their  days,  (soon  after  which  prophecy  itself 
ceased,)  had  come  up  to  him  in  tiie  above-named 
particulars,  Deut.  xxxiv.   10.     Some  have  ex- 
alted Moses,  not  only  above  the  patriarchs,  but 
even  above  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth, 
placing  the  very  angels  at  the  feet  of  this  pro- 
phet.     St  Cyril  mentions  Mum  Tor  ua^wuurr  3-t«V. 
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Cont.  Jul.  L.  i.  and" Eusebfus,  tliat  lie  was  ho- 
nouced  among  the  Lgyptians,T;/t)jc  /ao9«V.  I'raej). 
Evang.  L.  ix, 

V^er.  7-  ^n  everlasting  covenant  ha  made  with 
him,  and  gate  him  the  priesthood  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  he  beautified  him  with  contel'/  ornaments,  and 
clothed  him  xcilh  a  robe  ofgluri],  &c.]  I'he  Lord 
established  Aaron  to  be  his  high-priest  in  Is- 
rael, and  appointed  the  same  dignity  to  his 
children,  in  succession  for  a  perpetuity,  prefer- 
ing  his  family  above  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  :  lie  endowed  him  for  his.  inheritance 
with  the  tythes,  and  first-fruits. of  holy  things, 
and  with  choice  portions  of  the  sacrifices,  which 
were  offered  to  him  in  the  tabernacle,  and  tem- 
ple, besides  other  privileges  and  prerogatives  a- 
mong  his  people.  This  was  God's  part  of  the 
covenant  in  their  favour.  Aaron  and  his  fa- 
mily on  their  part  engaged,  to  serve  the  Lord 
faithfully,  and  to  observe  liis  laws  and  statutes, 
as  well  those  given  in  common  to  his  people, 
as  those  which  concerned  them  in  particular, 
and  delivered  by  Moses  for  the  right  disciiarge 
of  their  holy  office.  The  principal  obligations 
upon  Aaron  and  his  successors  are  set  down, 
ver.  \5,  16,  17.  following.  God  clothed,  or 
blessed,  as  the  margin  has  it,  his  high-priest,  to 
procure  the  greater  reverence  to  him,  with  all 
the  decorations  and  ornaments,  which  the  priests 
of  other  religions  wore  only  single,  or  in  part, 
but  his  habit  at  once  contained  all  their  beau- 
ties. See  Spencer  de  Leg.  Plebr.  p.  987.  Lamy, 
App.  Bibl.  vol.  i.  c.  8.  Hence  they  are  called 
comely  ornaments,  the  robe  of  honour,  the  per- 
fection of  glory,  &c.  by  this  writer.  The  beau- 
ty of  holiness,  displayed  in  the  garments  of  the 
high-priest,  struck  even  heathen  princes  with 
reverence  and  awe,  and  if  the  high-priest  and 
his  company  had  met  AJexander,  when  he  came 
witli  full  purpose  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  in  com- 
mon attire,  he  would  probably  have  been  far 
from  that  respect  and  reverence,  which  he 
shewed  to  them,  when  adorned  with  their 
priestly  robes,  and  glorious  garments.  A  very 
judicious  writer  observes,  "  That  the  wise  son 
of  Sirach,  who  feared  God  from  his  heart,  and 
honoured  the  service  that  was  done  unto  him, 
could  not  mention  so  much  as  the  garment  of 
holiness,  but  in  terms  of  most  singular  reve- 
rence ami  esteem  ;  and  inters,  that  the  love 
which  men  bear  to  God,  should  make  the  least 
things,  which  are  employed  in  his  service,  a- 
miable,  rather  than  that  the  over-scrupulous 
dislike  of  so  mean  a  thing,  as  a  vestment, 
should  withdraw  mens  hearts  and   affections 


from  the  service  of  God.*'  Hooker's  Ecclcs. 
Pol.  \j.  v.  And  in  another  place  he  adds  this 
further  reason,  why  this  writer  here,  speaking 
of  Aaron,  dwells  so  much  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  his  priestly  attire,  and  urges  it  as  an 
argument  of  much  dignity  and  greatness  in 
him,  viz.  "  That  the  good  govenimcnt,  cither 
of  the  church  or  commonwealth,  dependeth 
scarcely  on  any  one  externa!  thing  so-much,  as 
on  those  public  marks,  and  honourable  tokens, 
wiiercby  the  estimation,  that  governors  are  in, 
is  made  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
princes  and  judges  are  distinguished  by  exter- 
nal honours,  and  marksof  their  excellency  ;  the 
former  by  the  ornaments  of  sovcreipntv,  the 
latter  by  garments  of  judicial  authority,  though 
the  robes  of  either  do  not  add  to  their  virtue, 
whose  chiefest  ornament  is  justice.  Hence  like- 
wise bishops,  through  their  very  attire,  are 
marked  and  manifested  to  be  such,  as  God  hath 
poured  his  blessing  upon,  by  advancing  them 
above  others,  and  placing  them  where  they  may 
do  him  principal  service;  but  are  more  distin- 
guished by  holiness  and  purity  of  conversation, 
than  by  the  peculiar  form  of  clothing,  which 
adorns  them."     Ibid.  L.  vii. 

Aer.  10.  With  a  breast-plate  of  judgment,  and 
with  Urim  and'  Thummim."]  These  two  words 
signify  light  and  pei-fection,  but  what  this  Urim 
and  Thummim  was,  is  not  determined  ;  all  ao-ree 
that  they  were  something  in  the  high- priest's 
breast-plate,  whereby  God  was  pleased  to  re- 
veal himself,  when  he  was  consulted  in  diffi- 
cult and  weighty  cases,  that  concerned  the 
public,  and  were  therefore  a  sort  of  oracle  ;  but 
all  differ  about  the  matter  of  them,  and  the 
manner  of  God's  giving  answer  by  them  :  Nor 
does  the  Scripture  any  where  acquaint  us  what 
this  Urim  and  Thummim  was,  neither  is  there 
any  mention  of  them,  Exod.  xxxix.  where  the 
making  of  all  Aaron's  garments  is*  related. 
Most  writers  seem  to  mistake  in  confoundino- 
them  together,  and  making  them  one  and  the 
same  thing,  whereas  in  reality  they  were  two 
different  oracles.  Some  think  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  is  meant  only  that  divine, power  and 
virtue,  given  to  the  breast-plate  of  judgment 
in  its  consecration,  of  obtaining  an  oracular  an- 
swer from  God  ;  and  that  Hikuck  ^  aV^St^a,  by 
which  the  •'  translate  these,  or  the  light  and 
the  truth,  are  said  to  be  in  the  epiiod,  because 
the  high  prie>t  having  this  ornament  on  him, 
received  from  God  the  light  and  the  truth  which 
he  declared  to  men.  See  Pocock  on  Hos.  iii. 
4.  Pupin's  Hist,  of  the  Can.  L.  i.  Wljatcvsr 
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tlicy  were,  God  was  pleased  to  signify  his  will 
thereby  to  Iiis  people,  when  they  consulted  him. 
But  how  this  was  done  is  uncertain  ;  whether 
by  an  extraordinary  shining  of  the  stones,  or 
by  inspiring  the  high-priest  being  arrayed  with 
the  ephod,  to  give  an  answer  to  what  was  de- 
sired, or  by  a  voice,  or  some  other  way  un- 
known. There  are  some  passages  of  holy  writ, 
wherein,  when  counsel  was  asked  by  the  priest, 
having  his  ephod  on  him,  and  standing  with 
his  face  towards  the  ark,  the  ansvver  is  intro- 
duced with.  And  the  Lord  said,  which  seems  to 
confirm  the  0|)inion  of  those,  who  sup[)0se  the 
answer  was  given  by  an  audible  voice  from  the 
mercy  seat.  See  Judg.  i.  1,  2.  xx.  18.  xxiii. 
18.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  11,  W.  2  Sam.  ii.  1. 

Ycv.   \i.  He  set  a  crown  of  frold  upon  the 

mitre,  K'herein  zcas  engraven   Holiness 

Ver.  13.  Before  him  there  icere  nonesuch,  nei- 
ther did  ever  awy  stranger  put  them  on,  but  onli/ 
his  children,  and  his  children's  children  perpetuul- 
lyj]  Upon  Aaron's  triple  crown,  wiiich  like 
a  sovereign  he  wore,  was  an  inscription  of  the 
sacred  n?<ne  of  God,  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord  being  engraved  in  the  golden  plate  upon 
the  forehead,  to  intimate  the  iiigh  and  n)Ost 
honourable  service  he  was  employed  in,  and  to 
remind  liim,  and  his  successors,  o(  that  super- 
lative degree  of  holiness,  which  is  the  duty, 
and  lustre  of  the  sacred  function.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  high-priest  above  described,  which 
he  wore  on  the  solemn  day  of  expiation,  and 
other  great  festivals,  when  he  officiated  himself 
in  person,  were  peculiar  to  him  and  his  succes- 
sors in  that  supreme  dignity  ;  no  other  Jew, 
not  even  their  king,  nor  any  priest  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  presumed  to  be  so  arrayed.  The 
high-priest  himself  never  put  them  on  but  in 
the  temple,  and  that  only  on  very  extraordi- 
nary and  solemn  occasions.  Herein  was  inti- 
mated, that  such  as  officiate  in  holy  things 
should  be  distinguished  by  a  solemn  and  pecu- 
liar habit,  as  likewise  that  none  should  take 
this  honour  to  him-^elf,  but  he  that  is  called  of 
God,  as  was  Aaron. 

Ver.  1 5.  Moses  consecrated  him,  and  anointed 
him  iscith  holi/  oil :  This  was  appointed  unto  him 
bif  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  to  his  seed,  so 
long  as  the  heavens  should  remain. Jl  i^Tkyjfuji  Mar?( 
Toc  x*f*f  avn.  To  fill  the  hands  of  llie  piieht, 
in  hcnptiire  signifies  to  consecrate,  as  it  is  liere 
rightly  rendered,  see  Exod.  xxviii.  41.  Num.  iii. 
3.  Judg.  xvii.  .5.  it  is  a  peiiphrasis,  exprcbS- 
ing  the  manner  of  Moses*  consecrating  him  and 
his  sons,  which  he  did  by  the  following  cere- 


monies,   I.  By  clothing  them  with  a  proper 
and  particular  garb  and  habit.  Lev.  viii.  6,  7. 
13.     2.  By  putting  into  their  hands  parts  of 
the  victims  and   offerings   which  belonged  to 
them,  Exod.  xxix.  24.  Lev.  viii.  27.  and  there- 
by giving  them  possession,  as  it  were  of  their 
rights.     3.  By  anointing  them  upon  the  head 
with  the  holy   oil,  and  with   the  blood  of  the 
ram  of  consecration,    tinging  particular  parts 
of  their  bodies  with  it,  ver.  23,  24.    This  con- 
secration,   and  anointing  of  Aaron,  was  as  a 
mark  or  seal  of  the  alliance,  or  covenant  whicli 
God  made  with  him  and  his  sons,  and  by  which 
he  assured    them  of  the   priesthood  for  ever. 
But  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  must  be  consider- 
ed rather  as  a  type  of  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii» 
whom,   what  is  here  said  of  a  perpetual  priest- 
hood, was  literally  accomplished,  iieb.  vii.  11, 
12,  13.  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  legal  priesthood 
which  is  abrogated,  and  long  since  ceased. 

Ver.  23.    The  third  in  glajy/  is  Fhinees,  the 
son  of  Eleazar,  because  he  had  zeal  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord. . .  .  Ver.  24.    Therejore  isfas  there  a 
covenant  of  peace  icith  /;/;«.]    The  meaning  may 
either  be,  that  Phineos  was  the  third  in  glory 
after  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  as  Bossuet  under- 
stands it,  the  third  in  pontifical  glory  after  his 
father   Eleazar,    and    his    grandfather   Aaron. 
God  comniendeth  him  for  his  great  forward- 
ness and  heat  of  zeal,  Num.  xxv.  1 1.  for  where- 
as Moses  and  all  the  congregation  sat  weeping, 
or  lay  grovelling  upon  the  earth,  sorrowing  for 
their  sin  and   tlie   plague,  to   whose  grief,  es- 
pecially the  righteous  among  them,  the  bold 
lewdness  of  Zimri  must  greatly  add,  only  Phi- 
nehas,  burning  with  a  holy  indignation,  thought 
it  was  no  longer  time  to  sit  still  and  weep  ;  but 
rousing  himself  with  a  very  fervent  zeal,  made 
haste  to  execute  immediate  judgment  upon  the 
daring  offenders  :  As  a  reward  for  this  instance 
of  justice  and  courage,  a  covenant  of  peace  was 
made  with  him,  wliich  does  not  contain  any 
promise  to  him,  or  his  family  in  particular,  to 
make  them  prosperous,  but  rather  extends  to, 
and  includes  the  people  :   And  the  meaning  is, 
that  God  made  Piiinehas  the  instrument  of  ob- 
taining pardon  for  the  sin,    upon   account  of 
which  the  people  were  under  his  displeasure. 
See  Shuckfbid's  Connect.  Vol.  iii.  p.  340.  From 
whence  it  appears,  that  this  covenant  of  peace, 
and  of  the  priesthood,  which   is  mentioned  in 
the  next  sentence,  were  two  distinct  things  ; 
and  so  Philo  understands  it  ;  God,  says  ^, 
crowned  his  piety,  XMa/c  Xw^tarf,  «','w  ^  itfurum. 
Ibid.  TIjat  bt  should  be  the  chief  of  the  sanctu- 
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ary,  and  of  bis  people,  and  that  ho  and  his  poste- 
rity should  have  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  far 
ever.")^  Dr  Gmbe  will)  great  pi\(bability  con- 
jectures, that  the  tnie  re.idiivg  of  tiicGreck  U, 
crf»c«'/Hr  iylat  5  akw  i-j-vt.  Frol.  Toin.  iii.  c.  4. 
The  Jews  before,  and  about  our  Snviour's  time, 
had  a  notion  that  PIiineh;is  liad  by  God's  ap- 
pointment a  grant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood 
to  him  and  hi3  posterity  ;  tiie  autl>or  of  this 
book  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so 
do  Philo,  De  Vit.  Mos.  L.  1.  and  tiic  compiler 
of  the  first  lx)ok  of  Maccabees  ii.  o+.  bat  in 
fact  there  was  not  such  a  perpetuity  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  priesthood  in  tl)is  family.  The 
uotion  of  such  a  promise  seems  foamied  on 
Num.  XXV.  13.  winch  runs  thus,  "  lie  shall 
have  it  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the  cove- 
nant of  an  everlasting  priesthood."  The  term 
cverla^sling  here  joined  to  the  priestliood,  has 
been  generally  though*  to  express  a  design  of 
a  perpetual  continuance  of  it  to  Phinehas'  de- 
scendants, without  being  at  any  time  translat- 
ed into  any  other  brancii  of  Aaron's  family, 
which  is  not  true,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Kli,  who  was  liigh-priest  in  the  days  of  Samu- 
el, for  he  was  of  the  family  of  Ithamar,  the 
brother  of  Eleazar ;  and  therefore  the  priest- 
hood went  out  of  the  hands  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Phinehas,  when  it  came  to  Eli,  and  did 
not  return  again  to  them,  until,  after  some 
successions,  it  came  to  Zadoc,  in  the  days  of 
David.  I'lie  term  everlasting  is  rather  to  be 
annexed  to  the  priesthood,  in  its  limitation  to 
the  family  of  Aaron,  and  suggests  no  more 
than  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  should  de- 
scend to  them.  God  made  to  Phinehas,  and 
to  his  seed  alter  him,  not  an  "  everlasting 
grant"  of  the  priesthood,  as  some  have  explain- 
ed it,  nor  a  grant  of  an  "  everlasting  priest- 
hood," as  our  version  renders  i^;  ;  but  rather  a 
grant  of  "  the  everlasting  priesthood  ;"  of  the 
[uriesthood  limited  to  Aaron,  and  his  descend- 
ants by  that  appellation.  See  Shuckfbrd's  Con- 
nect. Vol.  iii.  p.  ^4-2,  3,,  4. 

Ver.  25.  According  to  the  covenant  made^  with 
David,  son  of  fesse,  of  the  tribe-  of  fuda)),  that 
the  inheritance  of  the  king  should  be  to  his  poste- 
rity alone  ;  so  the  inheritance  of  Aaron  should  also 
be  unto  his  seed.~\^  It  is  certain  froiu  Alaimonides, 
and  other  Jewii-i  writers,  that,  upon  the  de- 
mise of  the  king,  ^he  htgh-priest,  or  any  other 
superior  dignitary,  whose  fimctioii  was  perpe- 
tuated, the  son,  or  the  person  that  was  next  in 
an  hereditary  line,  wiis  substituted  in  his  place  ; 
fox  whoev.er  could  raaka  out  a  priority  of  blood 


was  acknowlcdf^cd  thereby  to  have  the  best 
title  to  the  office,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  deceased,  provided  he  could  discharge  his 
trust  with  wisdom,  at  least  with  a  jiist  sense 
and  fear  of  God,  if  his  wisdom  was  not  alto- 
gether equal  to  Ins  station.  This  they  observ- 
ed in  pursuance  of  what  is  written  Dent.  xvii. 
i?0.  "  To  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  his 
days  in  his  kingdcnn,  he,  and  his  children  in 
the  midst  of  Israel."  iriom  hence  they  infer- 
red a  successive  right  in  that  family,  to  which 
God  chose  to  give  the  kingdom,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  a  constant  olwervance  of  his  laws. 
The  same  hereditary  right  likewise  held  in  all 
high  dignities  which  were  in  the  midst  of  Israel, 
so  that  whoever  was  ])romoted  to  any  such 
dignity,  enjoyed  it  not  only  for  his  life  natu- 
ral, but  also  for  the  lives  of  his  posterity.  Sel- 
den  confirms  this  with  respect  to  the  immediate 
hereditary  succession  of  the  priesthood,  and 
that  this,  like  the  other  posts  of  honour,  which 
were  continued  among  them,  observed  t]ie 
same  rule  of  descent.  .losephus  remarks,  that 
the  first  who  broke  in  ui)on  the  succi-;sive  right 
in  the  priesthood,  was  Antiochus  t-piphanes, 
who  removed  Jason  to  make  way  for  his  brother 
Oniaa.  Aristobulus  was  the  second,  who  sup- 
planted Hyrcanus,  and  Herod  was  the  third,, 
who  deposed  Ananel,  to  make  room  for  a  boy- 
high  priest.  Antiq.  L.  xv.  c.  3.  We  have  in 
this  verse  a  iTianitest  comparison  botwccn  tlic 
regale,  and  the  ponfi/icai ;  the  regal  and  sa-: 
cerdotal  family  agreed  both  in  this  point,  that 
the  inheiitance  was  fixed  in  tlie  male  line,  and 
went  according  to  proximity,  or  rather  priority 
of  blood,  and  in  both  the  succession  was  en- 
dangered by  disobedience  to  God's  commands. 
The  reading  of  the  Greek  here  is  perplexed  and 
obscure  in  all  the  editions,  nor  do  the  versions 

give  much  light  to    it,    Kai    S/aWxHK  tm  AawS  Hu'tA 

Aa^ay  ^  TM  a-TriffiCLji  aJrv.     1   woultl  either   read 

witil  Dr  Grabe,  Kala  lux^i^Krir  rf  AawiS,  i/'f  'itiro-ai 
ix  (puKK(  Ivoa.,  KKri^orofxiou:  /Sair/vlwc  i;«  ti,  i/w  /*^oyh,  k.  t.  ^. 
Or  rather  thus,  as  many  copies  omit  'iwo-ai,  ^alx 

i/r  f?  i(»  fidvay-M^oYofjiix  Aafur,  K)  t<*-  (nri^uaii  xjm,  I,  e. 
according  to  tiie  covenant  made  with  David, 
that  as  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  (in  the 
LXX,  piouTiKi'jc  is  very  frecjuently  put  for  liauTixd- 
af)  should  remain  to  his  son  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  so  the.  inheritance  of  Aaron  should  be  to 
the  only  son  of  his  son,  i.  e.  Phinehas,  the  son 
of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  and  to  his  seed, 
for  ever.     This  last  sense  a  very  judicious  writ- 
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er  prefers,  see  Jackson's  Works,  Tom.  1.  p. 
4oo,  and  indeed  it  is  more  agreeable  to  this 
author's  opinion  of  Pliinehas'  everlasting  priest- 
hood in  tlie  foresj«/in£  verse. 

Vcr.  y().  God  ^ive  you  wisdom  in  your  hearts 
to  jud^e  ,  his  people  in  righteousness,  that  their 
good  things  be  nut  abolished,  and  that  their  glory 
mai  endure  /or  ever.]      l-Jn  Cfih  (rofiar  ir  xaflia  J- 

ayaSa,  ^  rrr  ii^y  auvaT/    cU  ymdc    aurSr.      The  wise 

man  concludes  this  chapter  witii  a  pious  wish, 
or  praytr,  the  sense  of  which  seems  to  be,  May 
God  geve  to  all  who  .are  llie  seed  and  succes- 
sors of  Aarpn,  vsisdoni  to  instruct  and  guide 
liis  people  iu  rigtvtcousneKs,  and  to  preserve 
them  in  prospeiity  and  jjeace  ;  and  may  they 
so  conscieiUiouslv  diacharjie  their  high  cailinff. 
that  their  good  deeds  may  still  btf  remembered, 
and  their  glory  perpetuated  through  all  gene- 
rations,     (jrotius  points  the  Greek  llfus,  aJd 

fuyyi,  iVa  /xri  acfari<r^i!  ra  ayaid  auTar,   »   rrir    Id^xr  av- 

r»r  ^( -ysndt  auTur,  i.  e.  May  God  give  to  you, 
the  present  sons  and  successors  of  Aaron,  wis- 
dom to  conduct  and  judge  his  people,  that  they 
may  be  happy  and  prosperous  ;  and  continue  to 
such  as  succeed  you  the  inheritance  and  glory 
«f  their  predecessors,  to  the  latest  generations. 

C  H  A  P.     XLVI. 

JESUS  the  son  of  Nave  .  .- .  was  the  successor 
of  Hloses  iu  prophecies.']  The  .lews  distin- 
guish Moses  as  having  immediate  communica- 
tion with  God  from  all  other  prophets,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  inspiration  is  styled  by  them 
f^iudus  Mosaicus.  He  could  prophesy  at  all 
times,  whereas  others  prophesied  only  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  when  the  word  of  God  came  to 
them.  Immediately  from  the  death  of  Moses 
they  had  a  succession  of  prophets,  of  whom  .Jo- 
shua was  the  first.  See  Bishop  Sherlock  on 
Prophecy,  Disc.  vi.  God  commanded  Moses 
before  his  death  to  lay  his  hands  upon  him,  and 
to  put  some  of  his  honour  upon  him,  Num. 
xxvii.  20.  whereby  he  committed  to  him  the 
supreme  authority  after  his  departure.  And  as 
upon  this  ceremony  usually  followed  a  more  a- 
bundant  measure  of  the  S|)irit,  so  Deut.  xxxiv. 
9.  it  is  said  of  Jovhua,  that  he  was  full  of  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  i.  e.  of  all  the  gifts  necei^sary 
in  an  excellent  governor,  and  the  successor  of 
Moses,  among  which  was  reckoned  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Aiid  perhaps  the  reason  why  Htrle  or 
no  mention  is  made  throughout  the  whole  Book 
of  Joshua  of  his  consulting  the  Lord  after  the 
judgment  of  Urun,  may  be,  as  some  have  con- 


cluded from  Judg.  i.  i.  because  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  rested  upon  him,  and  conducted  h<m 
without  this  oracle.  Or  these  words,  "  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses  in  proph-scy,"  may  refer  to  ch. 
i.  I.  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  or  to  his  being  the 
author  of  that  book,  as  most  modern  writers 
conclude,  from  the  '26th  verse  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, and  some  learned  men  have  iriferred  it  from 
this  place.  See  Dupin's  Prelim.  Dissert.  And 
then  the  sense  is,  that  Joshua  was  the  next  writ- 
er of  inspired  scripture  after  Moses  ;  though  o-- 
thers,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  concluded 
from  Acts  iii.  2+.  that  Samuel  was  the  first  af- 
ter Moses  that  wrote  his  prophecy.  See  Light- 
foot  in  loc. 

Ibid.  Who  according  to  his-  name  zcas  made  great 
for  tite  scning  of  the  elect  of  God,  and  taking 
ve/ft^eance  of  thn  enemies  that  rose  up  against 
tflCin.].  iy'ttiio  fjiiyai;  tm  (ralyifia.  fx>.ix1av  aurt/.  Pro- 
bably the  true  rendering  is,  Who  according  to 
his  name  was,  or  became  great,  upon  accounts 
of  his  saving  the  elect,  or  God's  people.  The 
Geneva  version  is  much  clearer,  "  Who  accord- 
ing to  his  name,  was  a  great  Saviour  of  the 
elect  of  God."  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  signifies  a 
saviour,  or  deliverer,  and  in  such  places  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  where  saviours  arc  inentioned, 
as  Obad  ii.  yi.  we  are  to  understand  such  as 
were  sent,  or  riiiscd  up  by  Go<l  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  God's  jieople  against  their  enemies.  In 
this  sense,  the  word  Satio/fr  is  taken  Judg.  iii. 
9.  Isai.  xix.  20.  and  upon  thc^sc  two  respects 
of  avenging  them  on,  ordcliverilig  them  from, 
their  enemies,  the  title  of  saviours  and  judges 
was  at  first  bestowed. 

Vcr.  ,'j.  For  the  Lord  himself  brought  his  otc- 
mien  unto  him.]  Various  arc  the  readings  of  this 
place.  Some  copies  have  tvc  yd^  o-sM^ac  Kuniv 
OL-JTH  iTrr.yaftv,  for  hc  fought  tile  Lord's  battles  ; 
which  Grotins  and  Badweil  prelcr,  and  is  the 
reading  of  the  Syr.  and  Geneva  versions.  In 
others  it  is,  tv'c  yoc^  ■sroKifniv^  Ku^io^  aurit  tTrnyufir, 
for  the  Lord  himself  atHicted  his  enemies. — - 
Drusius  has  tvc  yd^  ■a-tkif/.i'tn;  K-jj'j/w  oeurl(:  i7rv,ya.-fi»,  for- 
he  afflicted  or  desti'oyetl  the  enemies  of  tho 
Lord.     Camerarins  conjectures  bht  true  read- 

Ulg  might  be,  rvc  ya^  ■aroKiy.iMz  Kjj.;(if  ai/Vsc  nrdroi^xr. 
The  Vulg.  only  agrees  with  our  version  here, 
the  sense  of  which,  it  must  hc  eonft;sscd,is  low 
and  obscure. 

\  er.  4.  Did  not  the  sun  go  back  hi/,  his  means  .^] 
A.  very  learned  writer  observes  iiow  pertinent' 
this   miracle  was  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
persons   concerueil  :     as   the   sun,   moon,    and 
lights  of  heaven  were  the  deities  worshipped  ate 
this  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  a  great.- 
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^r  demonstration  could  not  be  given   of  the 

Eowerof  the  true  God,  to  support  the  Israelites 
is  servants,  or  of  the  inability   of  tlie  false 
deities  of  the  Canaanitcs,   to  assist  their  wor- 
shippers, than   to  see  that  the  God  of  Israel 
could  controul  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  cause 
these  their  deities  to  contribute  to,  instead  of 
preventing  the  ruin,  that  was  coming  upon 
those  that  served  them.     Shuckford's  Connect. 
Vol.  111.  p.  451.     Some  have  been  so  idle,  to 
say  no  worse  of  their  attempt,  as  to  invent  so- 
lutions of  this  miracle ;  they  pretend,  either 
that  God  placed  in   the  lieavens  some  extraor- 
dinary light  body,  representing  the  sun,  or  that 
he  kept  up  the  light  thereof  only  by  refraction: 
in  some  such  manner,  MrLe  Clerc  endeavours 
to  naturalise  and  explain  away  this  miracle  ;  to 
depreciate  it,  he  says,  "  Quod  fieri  potuit  inso- 
litis  refractionibns,  quibus,  ut  notum  est,  sol 
nobis  supra  horizontem  esse  videtur,  cum  non- 
duni  ortus    sit,  &  jam  occiderit."     Annot.  in 
Josh.  X.  13.  It  is  usual,  indeed,  for  refraction  to 
make  the  sun  appear  higher  than  it  is,  but  this 
will   not  make  such  an  object  as  the  sun,  in  a 
very  swift  and  oblique  motion,  to  appear  to  the 
eye  as  quiescent,  or  to  stand  still  for  one  mo- 
ment, much  less  to  make  a  winter's  day  as  long, 
er  longer  than  a  summer's.     See  Reeve's  Pre- 
lim. Disc,  to  Vincent.  Lirin.p.  177.  where  this 
is  fully  and  ingeniously  discussed.     Even  the 
great  Grotius  in  this  instance  shews  no  more  of 
the  philosopher,  than  believer,  when  he  says  on 
this  occasion,  "  Forte  post  occasum  sol  diutius 
lucere  visus  est,  repercussu  nubisexistentis  su- 
pra horizontem."     See  also  Annot.  in  Josh.  x. 
12.    The  Scripture,  it  is  certain,  mentions  it  as 
a  miracle,  and  in  particular  the  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk,  represents  it  as  such,  ch.  iii.  1 1.     Our 
author  so  esteemed  it,  and  such  was  the  con- 
current sense  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins.     Such  as 
disbelieve  this  history,  or  would  receive  satis- 
faction in  the  point,  would  do  well  to  consult 
Huetius,Quiest.  Alnet.  L.  ii.  c.   15".     See  note 
on  c.  xlviii.  ver.  23. 

Vcr.  6.  And  with  hMl-stones  of  mighti/  power 
he  made  the  battle  to  fall  violent lif  upon  the  nations 
....  that  the  nations  might  know  all  their  strength, 
because  he  fought  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.]  it 
x/Swf  X*'^*^*'^  Xyra,«iw{  Kfa]ut»(.  Most  of  the  Greek 
copies,  with  Coverdale's  and  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion,! join  this  sentence  to  the  foregoing  verse, 
and  all  of  them  make  the  full  point  at  xpa^waf, 
as  if  the  sense  was.  The  Lord  heard,  i.  e.  an- 
swered him  with,  or  by  hail-stones  of  mighty 


power.  But  the  connection  of  our  translators 
seems  better,  and  the  sense  rather  is,  that  God 
was  pleased  by  a  storm  of  mighty  liail-stoncs 
to  destroy  more  of  the  enemy,  than  fell  by  the 
sword  of  the  Israelites,  Josh.  x.  11.  that  the 
nations  might  know  traroTx/ar  aurS,  Votentiam 
ejus,  V'ulg.  All  his  [Joshua's]  strength,  i.  e. 
migiit  be  convinced  from  these  hail  stones,  that 
the  Lord  was  his  helper  and  strength,  and  that 
this  war  of  Joshua  was  with  God's  approba- 
tion, and  under  his  direction,  Deo  favente,  for 
so  bcctli'ev  Kvp'v,  ifQiriot  Yiv^iv,  and  iTVT^  >Jjr?,  signify. 
Tiie  Geneva  version  does  not  render  it  amiss, 
"  The  Lord  favoured  his  battell."  Some  copies 
read,  irxtVot  Kv^i'v  i  iroKt/jitt  ccvTar,  "  contra  Domi- 
num  bellum  ipsorum  ;"  which  furnishes  a  rea- 
son for  God's  assisting  Joshua. 

Ver.  1 1.  And  concerning  the  judges,  every  one 
bij  name,  xchose  heart  went  not  a  zvhoring,  nor  de- 
parted from  the  Lard,  let  their  memorif  be  blessed. 
Ver.  l!?.  Let  their  bones  flourish  out  of  their 
place."]  Honourable  mention  should  likewise  be 
made  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  last  of  which 
was  Samuel  ;  who  prostituted,  or  defiled  not 
themselves  by  idolatrous  worship,  among  which 
Abimelccb,  the  natural  son  of  Gideon,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  mentioned,  whose  name  is  justly 
odious  for  his  crimes,  particularly  his  cruelty 
in  slaying  his  threescore  and  ten  brethren,  that 
he  might  obtain  the  power,  But  of  such  as 
subdued  kingdoms,  and  wrought  righteousness, 
let  their  bones  flourish  out  of  their  place.  This 
is  a  form  of  well-wishing  to  the  dead,  or  bless- 
ing the  bodies  of  those  that  departed  in  peace 
and  honour.  The  phrase  occurs  again  ch.  xlix. 
10.  and  means,  Let  their  memory  flourish,  or 
may  their  bodies,  like  some  hopeful  and  bless- 
ed seed,  put  forth  and  germinate  from  the  bot- 
tom of  their  tombs,  and  their  virtue  revive,  and 
flourish  on  the  earth,  and  those  that  are  alive 
revere  their  ashes.  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  cus- 
tom of  placing  sepulchres  in  gardens,  and  such 
other  verdant  places,  2  Kings  xxi.  18,  26. — 
John  xix.  41.  which  were  probably  chosen  to 
intimate,  as  well  the  freshness  and  perpetuity 
of  their  memory,  as  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  good  men  of  a  joyful  resurrection  ;  for  their 
bones  then  seemed  to  flourish  out  of  their  place, 
or  to  revive,  and  live  again  from  their  sepul- 
chres, when  these  coemeteries  were  in  their 
greatest  beauty  and  verdure,  as  if  they  partook 
of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  germinated  by 
its  fruitfulness.  As  this  phrase  shews  the  Jews 
firm  assurance  of  a  future  resurrection,  so  the 
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prophets  represent  the  return  of  that  people 
{"rom  the  Babylonish  captivity,  by  a  like  ex- 
pression, viz.  that  their  bones  shall  lloiirishlike 
an  herb,  Isai.  Ixvi.  !  4.  Ezck.  xxxvii.  3. 

Ver.  18.  He  t/esiroijed  the  rulers  of  the  Ti/ri- 
ans,  and  all  the  princea  of  the  PhiU>ithies^  (he 
ancients  frequently  confound  the  Piicenicians 
with  tlie  Philistines,  but  the  sacred  writers,  as 
well  as  our  author,  plainly  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  The  Fhcenicians  oppressed 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Jud.  x. 
li.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  government 
of  Samuel  they  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Philistines  against  the  people  of  the  Lord  ;  but 
the  Philistines  being  worsted,  the  PhcKuiiians 
after  that  never  undertook  any  thing  against 
the  Hebrews. 

Ver.  19.  And  before  his  lon^  sleep  lie  made 
protestatiotis  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  anil  his  a- 
nointed,  I  hvje  not  taken  anif  man's  goodi.']  •arft 
xa/j-v  x.oiuv!Tiu(  x'l'Zro;.  In  the  next  verse  death  is 
expressed  by  i/V>of,  and  in  scripture  it  is  often 
called  a  sleep.  The  Old  Testament  phrase,  for 
such  as  are  departed  is,  that  they  "  slept  with 
their  fathers."  St  Stephen  is  said,  after  stoning, 
to  fall  asleep,  Acts  vii,  60.  Hence  burying- 
places  are  called  xot/Anlrifix.  Homer  has  the  same 
metaphor,  tv?  V  an  n  5  vTma/loLi;  i)cij>e<.  The  so- 
lemn protestation  here  made  by  Samuel  of  his 
integrity,  was  not  out  of  ostentation,  but  partly 
for  his  own  vindication,  that  they  might  not  re- 
proach his  government  ;  and  partly,  that  being 
publicly  acquitted,  from  all  faults  in  it,  he  might 
more  freely  reprove  the  sins  of  the  people,  ancl 
particularly  that  of  desiring  a  king,  despising 
thereby  the  theocracy  they  were  honoured  with. 

Ver.  20.  After  his  death  he  prophesied.^ 
Learned  men  are  of  very  ditferent  opinions  iu 
relation  to  the  reality  of  Samuel's  appearance, 
some  imagining  that  it  was  an  evil  spirit  in  his 
form  that  appeared  unto  Saul,  and  others  that 
it  was  Samuel  himself,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
foretels  his  impending  death.  A  late  very 
learned  writer  says,  "  The  opinion  that  it  was 
really  Samuel  is  very  ancient,  the  most  ancient 
of  any,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  persuasion 
of  the  Jewish  church  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Not  only  the  author  of  this  Book,  who 
lived  within  an  hundred  years  or  less  of  the  pro- 
phet iVIalachi,  supposes  that  it  was  Samuel  him- 
self  that  appeared  in  person,  (he  was  a  consider- 
able man  in  his  time,  and  likely  to  know  the 
true  sense  of  scripture,  and  to  give  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  any  man  of 


that  age,)  but  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  lived  not  long  after  that  tune, 
were  in  the  same  persuasion,  as  appeais  by  an 
additional  note  which  they  inserted,  i  Chron.  x. 
13.  where  the  LXX  read  very  expressly,  that 
Samuel  the  Prophet  gave  the  answer  to  King- 
Saul,  when  he  inquired  of  the  sorceress,  a7r1x.fi- 
rxlo  aJrJ  i!c/x)s!i\  i  a-fofiiTtn;,  which  it  is  straugc 
that  our  version  should  wholly  omit.  In  the 
same  sentiment  was  Josephus,  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, who  lived  in  the  Apostles  time  ;  and  thus 
thought  many  of  the  Christian  fathers.  This' 
interpretation  is  plain  and  natural,  and  least- 
forced  of  any,  agreeing  with  the  words  of  the 
text ;  for  the  story  is  there  told  in  such  a  way, 
as  one  would  expect  to  find  upon  supposition, 
that  it  really  was  SamueL  It  is  said,  that  the- 
woman  saw  Samuel,  i  Sam.  xxviii.  12.  and  that 
Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  ver.  14.  The 
words  in  the  LXX  seem  stronger,  'iytu  5as\  ore 
HTo;  Za/i\triK,  i.  e.  that  this  was  Samuel  himself.. 
How  could  he  know  this  if  it  was  not  so,  or  why- 
is  it  said,'  that  he  perceived  and  knew  it,  rather 
tiian  that  he  imagined,  or  supposed  it  so  ?  In 
the  sequel  of  the  narrative  it  is  added,  "  Samuel 
said  unto  Saul,"  ver.  15.  and  again,  "  Then 
said  Samuel,"  ver.  16.  which  would  not  be  true 
if  it  was  only  a  personated  Samuel,  a  familiar  in. 
Samuel's  shape  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  text> 
should  thus  word  it  if  Samuel  was  not  really- 
there.  It  is  as  plainly  said  that  Samuel  appeared 
and  talked,  as  it  is  elsewhere  said,  that  Moses 
and  Ehas  appeared  and  talked  with  our  blessed 
Saviour,  Matt.  xvii.  3.  And  good  reason  was 
there  that  it  should  be  tlic  real  Samuel,  because 
God  thereby  was  pleased  to  disappoint  both  the 
sorceress  and  him,  by  sending  Samuel  himself 
with  a  true  and  faithful  presage  quite  contrary 
to  what  the  woman  or  Saul  expected.  Add  to 
this,  that  Samuel  was  the  same  prophet  that  pre- 
dicted this  event,  and  God  now  raised  him  up  ■ 
from  the  dead  to  confirm  the  sentence.  For  it 
is  "to  be  observed,  that  before  the  Pythoness,  to 
whom  Saul,  anxious  about  the  great  event,  ap- 
plies to  assist  him  by  her  incantations,  and  to 
call  up  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  begins  one  word 
of  her  spells,  or  makes  any  attempt  by  her  ■■ 
charms:  the  prophet  interposes,  frightens  ht/, 
and  pronounces,  or  rather  repeats  Saul's  doom, 
and  she  herself  witnesseth  the  truth  of  his  ap-^ 
pearance."  Wateiland's  Posth.  Serm.  Vol.ii.  It 
seems  probable  from  this  account,  that  the  Jews  . 
at  least  did  believe  that  this  was  the  true  soul  ot 
Samuel,  which  is  recorded  thus  to  have  spoken 
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to  Saul ;  and  from  this  supposiuon  we  may  in- 
fer, I.  That  the  Jews  did  believe  a  separate  ex- 
istence of  human  souls  ;  and  perhaps  the  esta- 
blishing this  truth  upon  the  foot  of  sensible  evi- 
dence, was  not  the  lowest  end  of  Samuel's  ap- 
pearance upon  this  occasion,  i.  This  is  a  preg- 
nant instance  of  the  evocation  of  the  dead,  and 
the  antiquity  of  necromancy  ;  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed long  among  the  Jews,  for  Isaiah  alludes 
to  it,  chap.  xxix.  4.  and  it  is  evident  likewise 
from  chap.  Ixv.  4.  that  they  were  wont  to  go  to 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  there  to  consult 
them.  iEschylus  has  a  tragedy,  entitled  Fersce, 
in  which  the  shade  of  Darius  it  called  up,  like 
that  of  Samuel,  and  foretels  Qiieen  Atossa  of  all 
her  misfortunes.  And  to  that  book  of  Homer's, 
viz.  Odyss.  xi.  containing  the  interview  betwe  n 
Ulysses  and  the  shades  of  the  dead,  the  ancients 
have  given  the  name  of  nKut/nxtlueix ;  but  this 
notion  was  not  of  Homer's  invention,  it  prevail- 
ed long  before  his  days  among  the  Chaldeans, 
and  spread  over  all  the  oriental  world. 

Ibid.  And  lift  up  liis  voice  from  the  earth  in 
prnphec^.}  it  has  been  objected  by  some  learn- 
ed men,  that  if  it  h  id  been  real  Samuel  himself 
that  appeared,  she  should  rather  have  been  re- 
presented as  coming  down  from  heaven,  instead 
of  bringing  him  up  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground, 
or  lifting  up  his  voice  from  thence.  But  this 
objection  is  no  more  against  tlie  supposition  of 
its  being  Samuel's  gliost,  than  against  the  sup- 
posing it  to  be  any  other  spirit  whatsoever ;  for 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  even  evil  spirits 
have  not  their  dwelling  under  ground,  but  in 
the  air  rather ;  hence  the  devil  is  styled  in  the 
New  Testament,  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air."  But  the  true  reason  why  Samuel  is 
represented  as  being  brought  up,  as  the  expres- 
sion is  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  and  here  said  to 
lift  up  his  voice  from  the  earth,  is  because  his 
body  was  under  ground,  to  which  the  soul  was 
still  conceived  to  bear  a  relation  ;  and  it  was 
iipon  this  chiefly  that  the  popular  prevailing 
notion  of  all  separate  souls  being  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth  was  foundtd  ;  which  popular  notion, 
as  it  obtained  among  the  Jews,  and  is  often  al- 
luded to  in  the  language  of  scripture,  and  a- 
dapting  itself  to  vulgar  capacities,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  relation  of  this  apparition  of  Samuel 
should  be  accommodated  thereto ;  so  that  no- 
thing can  be  concluded  in  this  case  merely  from 
the  manner  in  which  Samuel  is  said  to  come. 
See  Waterland's  Serm.  ibid.  In  the  last  sen- 
tence we  have  a  further  reason  of  his  appearing 


at  this  time,  besides  shewing  the  king  his  end, 
viz.  that  Israel  might  be  admonished,  and  mo- 
ved to  a  speedy  repentance  by  such  a  warning, 
or,  as  others  understand  it,  to  acquaint  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  also  should  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  be  destroyed  with 
him  :  or,  as  the  Geneva  version  has  it,  more  a- 
g:eeably  to  the  Greek,  "  That  the  wickedness 
of  the  people  should  perish." 

CHAP.     XLVII. 

yd^D  after  him  rose  up  Nathan  to  prophcst)  in 
the  time  of  David. '\  Nothing  is  here  said  of 
Nathan,  but  tliat  he  prophesied  in  the  time  of 
David,  which  may  seem  strange,  as  in  all  otlier 
instances  the  author  expatiates  on  the  praises  of 
the  Jewish  w^urthies,  which  he  produces  ;  and 
his  design  in  this  hymn  is  to  bestow  a  panegy- 
ric on  each.  But  this  single  circumstance  is  it- 
self a  sufficient  commendation  of  him,  as  he 
contributed  so  much,  by  his  fine  artifice  and  ad- 
dress, to  that  prince's  repentance  and  conver- 
sion. The  Oriental  version  seems  to  glance  at 
this,  making  him  to  prophesy  coram  Uuvide,  in 
his  hearing,  or  presence ;  or,  which  will  come 
nearer  to  the  case,  to  his  face.  Nathan  was  not 
the  only  prophet  in  David's  time,  but  he  chose 
to  instance  in  him,  as  being  most  eminent  in  o- 
ther  respects  likewise,  as  being  appointed  to  as- 
sure David  of  the  continuance  of  the  kingdom 
to  his  posterity,  and  that  his  son  should  build 
the  house,  or  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  at  length 
he  anointed  Solomon  to  be  king  over  Israel  and 
Judah. 

Ver.  2.  As  is  the  fat  taken  aicat/  from  tJte 
peace- offerings  so  zc-fis  David  chosen  out  of  the 
children  of  Israel.^  The  meaning  briefly  is, 
that  David  was  prefered  before  others  for  his 
great  and  extraordinary  merit,  and  was  separat- 
ed to  his  high  office  and  dignity,  as  the  fat  of 
the  peace-offering  was  set  apart  for  the  ahar. 
That  the  cauls  and  the  choicest  fat  of  the  victim 
were  selected,  as  the  best  part  of  it,  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  gods.  See  II.  L.  i.  This  compari- 
son is  so  far  from  being  mean  and  despicable,  as 
it  may  seem,  that  it  has  been  used  and  applaud- 
ed by  the  best  writers,  and  looked  upon  with 
veneration  by  antiquity.  The  same  allusion 
which  is  here  used  to  display  the  worth  and  ex- 
cellence  of  David,  we  find  applied  by  Homer 
to  Ulysses,  Odyss.  xx.  the  justness  of  which  M. 
Dacier  defends,  and  even  extols. 

Ver.  3.   He  plained  zciih  /ions  as  zeith  kids,  and 
xvith  dears  as  Kfth  /amhs,'}   The  ingenious  writer 
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of  King  David's  Life,  p.  4a.  takes  notice  of  his 
modesty.  As  the  account  is  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture, he  describes  his  combat  with  tiie  Hon  in 
the  simplest  and  shortest  narration  that  ever  was 
made  of  such  a  combat,  "  I  caught  hira  by  his 
beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him."  And  to 
avoid  dwelling  upon  his  own  exploits,  he  says 
no  more  of  his  fight  with  the  bear,  but  only  that 
he  slew  him  ;  so  far  were  these  savage  creatures 
from  being  a  match  for  him,  that,  ficcording  to 
our  author,  they  atforded  him  only  .sport  and 
pastime,  the  nSost  terrible  was  as  inoffensive  as 
a  kid,  and  the  most  surly  as  good-natured  and 
haimless  as  a  lamb. 

Ver.  4.  Slew  be  not  a  giant  when  he  was  yet 
but  yout:g ;  and  did  he  not  take  away  reproach 
from  the.  peopL  when  he  lijtcd  up  his  hand  with 
the  stone  in  the  sling,  and  beat  down  the  boasting 
ofColiuh  ?  Ver.  5.  Yor  he  called  upon  the  most 
high  Lord,  and  he  g'Jve  him  strength  in  bis  right 
hcmd,  to  slay  that  mighty  warrior,  and  set  up  the 
hotn  of  bis  people.]  The  giant  Goliah  is  describ- 
ed in  scripture  as  being  six  cvibits  and  a  span  in 
Iieight,  i.  e.  nine  feet  and  nine  inches.  His  coat 
of  mail  IS  said  to  weigh  five  thousand  shekels  of 
brass,  i.  e.  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ; 
the  head  of  his  spear  alone  weighed  six  hundred 
shekels  of  iron,  i.  e.  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
pounds.  Against  one  so  formidable,  and  com- 
pletely armed,  goes  forth  David  with  the  appa- 
ratus only  of  a  simple  shepherd.  The  difference 
between  the  threats  of  the  combatants  is  like- 
wise very  remarkable  :  Goliah,  in  full  confi- 
dence of  his  own  strength,  bids  David  come  up, 
and  "  he  would  give  his  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of 
the  air  :"  David,  confiding  only  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  which  he  had  often  expe- 
rienced, retorts,  "  This  day  will  the  Lord  deli- 
ver thee  into  my  hand,"  and  then  tells  him 
what  he  is  to  expect,  that  he  will  deal  with  him 
as  a  warrior,  and  not  as  an  inhuman  savage. 
That  a  young  man  disarmed,  shciuld,  only  with 
a  sling  and  a  stone,  slay  so  mighty  a  champion, 
whose  very  appearance  made  armies  flee  before 
him,  is  indeed  surprising  ;  but  what  is  most  to 
be  admired  is,  that  after  having  slain  such  an 
experienced  champion,  in  so  unequal  a  combat, 
he  should  be  able  to  suppress  all  sentiments  of 
pride,  which  must  necessarily  spring  up,  after 
an  action,  which  raised  him  above  the  king 
himself,  and  was  accompanied  with  such  accla- 
maiions  and  songs  of  triumph. 

Ver.  6.  So  the  people  honoured  him  with  ten 
thousands,  and  praised  bim  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord,  in  that  he  gave  bim  a  croyun  of  glory.]    If 


this  be  applied  to  the  people,  it  will  be  clearer, 
to  read  vrai;  il'oi.'X'jxt,  if  '•^vi7xv,  as  some  copies  have 
it,  which  our  translators  follow,  and  tlven  by 
fjVsy/a/f  Kwf/V  may  either  be  meant,  that  they 
bestowed  on  hira  the  highest  commendations, as 
the  Geneva  version  understands  it  ;  or  that, 
whilst  they  praised  him,  they  blessed  and  praised 
the  Lord  at  the  same  time,  for  the  benetlts  re- 
ceived through  him  by  the  success  of  that  day. 
But  there  is  another  reading,  which  applies  the 
whole  to  God,  viz.  that  God  honoured  David 
by  the  slaughter  of  his  ten  thousands;  the  Sy- 
riac  has,  with  the  praises  of  ten  thousands,  and 
by  his  own  blessings  added  to  his  praises,  in  giv- 
ing him  the  kingdom  of  his  people. 

Ver.  8.  In  all  his  xcorks  ho  j>ruised  (he  hnlif  one 
Most  fli^iih,  with  K-ords  of  glorij.]  In  hII  the  er 
ditions  the  reading  is,  u  vxn\  'i^yj  auVS  ila>iu  i^a- 
/xoKoyMiv,  with  a  full  point  there  ;  but  the  other 
leading  which  is  followed  by  our  translators, 
Junius  and  the  N  uig.  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Alex,  MS.  is  preferable,  i.  e.  In  ail  his  victo- 
ries he  gave  Cjod  the  praise,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect  ;  and  composed  solemn  hymns 
on  the  occasion.  There  is  also  another  good 
sense  may  be  given  of  this^  passage,  viz.  that 
he  sung  hymns  to  the  Holy  One  most  high 
with  his  whole  heart,  in  the  most  dutiful  man- 
ner, in  words  full  of  his  glory.  Thus  Mess,  of 
Fort  Royal,  "  II  a  beni  le  Treshaut  par  des 
paroles  pleines  de  sa  gloire."  He  made  the 
praises  of  God  giorions,  whenever  he  awaked  liis 
lute  and  harp,  by  the  most  exalted  strains  of 
praise  and.  tiiank«!giving,  "  Carminibus  honori- 
ficis,  ac  voce  gratiarum  actionis,  ac  laudis,  ple- 
na." Arab.  He  was  inspired  to  sanctify  poe- 
try anjl  music,  and  employed  thein  upon  the 
noblest  subjects,  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  excite  a  grateful  acknowledgment  in  all 
men  for  his  nu-rcies,  and  deservedly  is  styled 
the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1. 
.losephus  says,  that  David  added  songs  and 
hymns  to  the  harmony  of  his  harp,  when  he 
played  before  king  Saul,  and  that  the  energy  of 
both  was  such,  as  repressed  the  suggestions  of 
the  evil  spirit. 

V  er.  1  1 .  The  Loi^d  took  aicaij  hin  sins,  and 
exulted  his  ttorn  fur  ever,  he  (rave  him  a  covenant 
of  hiniis,  and  u  throne  (f  iilorfi  in  Israel.]  Up- 
on David's  confession  ot  guiil  and  luuniliation 
before  God,  and  a  long  succeeding  tepentancc, 
God  pronounced  the  sentence  of  pardon  by 
Nathan  the  prophet.  I5ut  is  lliis  change  oihis 
own  condition  all  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
words,  "  He  exalted  his  horn  for  ever }"  Horn 
3Q 
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is  an  eastern  figure  for  a  king,  and  by  it  is 
meant  tlie  future  budding  forth,  or  future  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah:  and  this  idea  being  join- 
ed with  tlie  covenant  of  kings,  or  rather  of  a 
kingdom,  as  the  margin  more  agreeably  to  the 
Greek  has  it,  the  sense  will  be  briefly  this,  that 
God  engaged  to  make  the  horn  of  David  to 
flourish,  i.  e.  to  make  a  glorious  king  to  bud, 
like  a  branch  in  the  house  of  David,  and  would 
ordain,  and  had  decreed  a  lanthorn  or  kingdom 
for  his  anointed,  as  it  is  expressed,  Ps.  cxxxii. 
18.  see  the  like  metaphor,  1  Kings  xi.  36. 
The  words  for  ever,  incline  me  to  think,  that 
besides  the  promises  made  to  David,   and  his 

Sosterity,  according  to  the  flesh,  the  kings  of 
udah,  that  they  should  continue  long  beyond 
any  other  regal  race  in  the   known   world,  in 
earthly  splendour  and  authority,  the  author  re- 
fers to  that  promise,    1  Chron.  xvii.    12.  that 
"  his  house,  and  the  throne  of  his  kingdom, 
should   be   established    for  ever  before   him," 
which  includes  an  everlasting  dominion  over 
the  church  and  people  of  God,  and  is  more  ful- 
ly expressed  in  the  supplement  to  this  account, 
ver.  13,  14.  "1  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall 
be  my  son,  and  I  will  not  take  away  my  mer- 
cy from  him,  but  I  will  settle  him  in  my  house, 
and  in  my  kingdom   for  ever,  and   his  throne 
shall  be  established  for  evermore  ;"  which  con- 
tains a  promise,  that  can  only  respect  that  son 
of  David,  who  was  at  the  same  time  strictly, 
and  immediately  the  son.     And  to  him  many 
passages  in  the  Psalmist  refer,  which  are  other- 
wise  unintelligible.      See   Ps.    xxi.   ^j    5,    6. 
"  His  kingdom  shall  stand   fast  for  ever,  and 
his  throne  shall  be  like  as  the  sun  before  me," 
and  Luke  i.  39,  S3,  where  this  promise  is  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  our  Saviour  by  an  angel 
from  heaven.     The  completion  of  the  jiromise 
made  to  David,  that  the  Messiah,  or  branch, 
should  come  out  of  the   stem  of  Jesse,  which 
was  renewed  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Zacha- 
riah,  was  still  looked   for  by  this  writer  in  the 
beginning  of  the  (ireek  monarchy.     And  that 
"  Solomon  was  not  meant  by  the  horn,  or  branch, 
appears  from  hence,  because  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, long  after  Solomon's  death,   promise  his 
coming  to  whom  these  titles  do  belong  :  and 
at  the  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  Zaciiary,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  and  a  prophet  also, 
declared,  that  "  God  had  raised  up  the  horn  of 
Salvation,  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David," 
Luke  i.  68,  69. 

Ver.  ly.  After  him  rose  up  a  wise  son,  and  for 
fiis  sake  he  diveli  at  large,  j     4i'  wVer  xar«A.i/nr  it 


vKuiuT/xJ,  i.  e.  Through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord- 
he  dwelt  at  large.  The  meaning  of  which  ci- 
ther is,  that  he  lived  quietly  and  in  peace  ;  op 
that  he  reigned  far  and  near,  and  had  a  very 
extensive  dominion,  1  Kings  iv.  21.  Drusiu* 
understands  it  of  his  subjects,  under  hisreign^ 
or  through  his  means,  living  happily.  The 
Vulg.  has,  "  Propter  ilium  dejecit  omnem  po- 
tentiam  inimicorum,"  i.  e.  says  Calmet,  for  hi» 
sake  the  (.ord  subdued,  or  quieted  all  his  ene- 
mies round  about,  ver.  2+,  2.3.  "  A  cause  de 
lui,  le  Seigneur  detrui«it  toute  la  puissance  de 
ses  enemis."  Junius  renders  most  unaccount- 
ably, "  Per  quern  in  lato  habitabit  Deus." 
Grotius  approves  of  none  of  these  senses,  and 
conjectures  the  true  reading  to  be,  li'  auri  xaVi- 
wiTit  i»  trhojuirfif,  i.  e.  upon  account  of  his  supe- 
rior wisdom,  neighbouring  nations  willingly 
submitted  to  his  sway. 

Ver.  14.  How  wise  wast  thou  in  thy  youth,  and 
as  a  flood  filled  with  understanding?  Ver.  15. 
Thy  soul  covered  the  ivhole  earth,  and  thou  fitl- 
edst  it  with  dark  parables.']  This  is  according 
to  a  mode  of  speech,  frequently  made  use  of  in 
scripture,  wherein  the  same  word  that  denotes 
to  flow,  as  out  of  a  fountain,  is  often  used  for 
speaking,  or  haranguing  ;  and,  by  the  same 
metaphor,  words  are  sometimes  resembled 
to  waters  ;  thus  Prov.  xviii.  4.  "  The  words 
of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters,  and 
the  well-spring  of  wisdom  as  a  flowing 
brook."  See  also  chap.  i.  23.  xv.  28.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  we  meet  with  "  Torrens  ingenii, 
Flumen  eloquentise,"  in  approved  classic  writ- 
ers. The  cxtensiveness  of  Solomon's  know- 
ledge is  here  said  to  be  great,  as  like  a  deluge 
to  cover  the  whole  earth,  for  he  excelled  in  all 
sorts  of  wisdom,  which  as  he  asked  of  God  pre- 
ferai)ly  to  riches,  or  honour,  so  he  gave  it  to 
him  without  measure.  He  delivered  most  ad- 
mirable maxims  and  precepts  for  the  service 
and  conduct  of  life,  called  here  parables,  or 
proverbs,  so  many  in  number,  even  three  thou- 
sand, I  Kings  iv.  32.  as  comparatively  to  fill 
the  earth  ;  herein  "  his  wisdom  excelled  that  of 
all  the  children  ot  the  east  country,  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypi,"  ver.  ^0. 

\'er.  IS.  litf  the  name  u I  the  lA)rd God,  which 
is  culled  the  Lord  Uod  of  hruel.]  This  sentence, 
thougii  seemingly  very  easy ,  and  generally  ad- 
mitted as  it  stands  in  our  version,  gives  me 
some  suspicion.  1  think  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  connected  to  the  latter  parr  of  this  verse, 
but  hath  immediate  reference  to  the  loregoinff 
vcr^e.     The  commentaiois  indeed  all  agree  in 
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cxpnnndinor  it  of  Solomon's  great  riches  tlirongh 
God's  bli'ssinor.  but  is  there  any  need  of  such  a 
formal  preamble,  such  a  soleintt  seal  as  it  were 
of  authority,  nor  unlike  that,  1  Cor.  v.  4.  to 
introduce  only  that  Solomon  was  very  rich  }  I 
would  rather  refer  this  sentence  to  the  former 
subject.,  and  ex  lain  it.  Foreign  nations,  and 
persons  of  the  gn-atest  note  in  them,  admired 
thee  for  thy  wisdom  in  all  the  branches  of  it  : 
for  thy  son?s,  it  J^i'f,  proverbs,  parables,  and 
interpretations,  iy  itifiali  for  the  name,  i.  e.  the 
power  and  blessing  ot  God  accompanying  thee, 
(the  God  of  all  the  earth,  bnt  of  Israel  in  a 
more  particular  manner)  visible  in  the  gift  of 
wisdom  to  thee  in  such  profusion  and  abun- 
dance. But  we  shall  come  still  nearer  the 
meaning,  if  we  understand  hcftalizsan  Hebraism, 
and  render  \t  praise,  honour,  or  the  like.  No 
doubt  can  be  made,  bnt  the  Hcb.  had  it  aU'', 
and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs,  Deuteron. 
xxvi.  19.  "  And  to  make  thee  high  above  all 
nations  that  he  hath  made  in  praise,  in  name, 
OJlh  and  in  honour."  Where  the  LXX  ren- 
der ZSZf^  by  oytfiafor,  which  is  to  the  same  sense. 
We  may  therefore  render  this  passage  thus, 
The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
and  proverbs,  and  parables,  and  interpretations, 
to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  God,  which  is  called 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  This  sense  seems  easy 
and  natural,  and  is  further  so  confirmed  by  the 
Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  which  mention  Ma- 
jestas  &  Honor  here,  as  to  leave  but  little 
room  to  doubt,  but  that  it  is  the  true  one.  I 
once  indeed  conjectured  that  it  ifxjuali  KvfU  ri 
0«,  K.  T.  X.  might  possibly  have  been  the  true 
reading,  refering  to  the  ])articular  honour 
vouchsafed  to  Solomon  in  the  Lord's  appearing 
to  him  twice,  1  Kings  iii.  5.  and  ch.  ix.  2.  but 
where  the  present  reading  can  toleraljjy  well 
be  accounted  fer,  I  am  the  more  backward  to 
attempt  an  emendation. 

Ibid.  Thou  didst  snther  gold  as  tin.,  and  didst 
mullipltj  silver  as  lead.'\  Vast  sums  of  money  are 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  be- 
longing to  David  and  Solomon.  When  the 
former  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Edom,  he 
thereby  became  master  of  two  sea-ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  gulph,  viz.  Eloth  and 
Esiongeber,  2  Sam.  viii.  14.  compared  with 
1  Kings  ix.  26.  from  whence  Solomon  main- 
tained a  great  traffic  for  gold  to  Ophir  (which 
Josephus  says  is  since  called  the  Golden  Land, 
Antiq.  L.  viii.)  supposed  to  be  the  Aurca  Cher- 
gonesus  of  the  ancients  ;  and  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of   skilful  Tyrian    pilots  and   mariners, 


whom  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  being  a  friend  and 
an  ally,  had  sent,  in  one  voyage  there  were 
brought  to  Jerusalem  four  hundred  and  tweui-y 
talents  of  gold.  A  most  immense  sum  how- 
ever computed,  ver.  27,  2S.  insomuch  that  it 
made  money  in  Jerusalem  to  be  as  stones  for 
plenty,  1  Kingjs  x.  ^7- 

Ver.  19     Tliuu  didst  hoxv  fhtj  loins  unto  women, 
and  bti  thij  budif  thou  -^cust  hrought  into  subjection. 
Ver.  20.   Thou  didst  stain  ihi  hmo'tr  and p'lll.  fe 
thif  seed,  so  that  thou  broughtest  wrath  upon  thif 
chHdrcn.'\  Every  transient  act  of  sin,  as  it  is  c;dl- 
cd,   leaves  a  lasting  stain  behind  it,    see  Josh, 
xxii.  17.  Jer.  ii.  22.  But   that  of  lust  is  of  a 
doe])er  dye,  as  being  generally  more  complex. 
Solomon's   lust  was  the  more  aggravated  from 
its  consequence,   as   being  the  means  of  sedu- 
cing him  to  idolatry,  for  info  this  he  fell  through 
the  charms  and  softnesses  of  his  many  heathea 
mistresses,    Moabites,    Ammonites,  and  other 
strange  women.     So  fatal  an  evil  is  lust  to  the 
best  understanding.     This  impiety  was  mani> 
fest  in  him  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
according  to  chronologers,  but  the  more  secret 
beginning  of  his  defection  is  by  Josephus,  and 
other  Jews,   dated  from  the  images  of   oxen, 
made  by  his  command,  as  supportets  of  the 
brazen  sea.     It  is  observable,  that  in  this  whole 
catalogue  of  famous   men,   whom   this  author 
purposely  celebrates  from  the  xlivth  to  the  end 
of  the  1th   chap.  Solomon  is  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  person,   that  he  casts  any  reflection 
upon.      There   is  not  one  word  mentioned  of 
the  sins  of  David,  of  the  murder  and  adultery 
he  was  guilty  of,  but  every  thing  is  enlarged 
upon,  that  can  any  way  tend  to  the  honour  of 
that  prince  ;   what  reason  then  can  be  assigned 
for  this  difference  ?  This  silence  with  respect  to 
David's   sins,  seems  to  intimate  his  repentance 
and  forgiveness  ;  but  of  Solomon  we  may  say 
with  St  Austin,   that  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  Solomon's  idolatry  and  sin,  and  nothing 
more  uncertain  than  his  true  repentance.  Contr. 
Faust.     It  is  the  opinion  of  many  writers  that 
Solomon  died  in  this  sin  without  repentance  ; 
it  is  more  certain,  that  before  he  died  he  per- 
sisted  in  it,   notwithstanding  the  repeated  ap- 
pearance of  God's  Schechinah,    1  Kings  xi.  9, 
10.     And  from  that  chapter  it  appears,  that  the 
divine  protection   visibly   departed   from  him. 
After  the  mention  of  Solomon's  glory,  wisdom, 
wealth,  &c.   we   have  in  this  account  a  sad  in- 
stance  of   human  frailty.      As   this  wise  and 
great  man   had   forsook  the  Lord  his  God,  the 
Lord  stirred  up  an  adversary  to  him,  Jeroboam 
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his  servant,  t!ic  effect  of  wliicli  was,  the  rend- 
insf  ten  tribes  from  the  lioiise  and  family  of 
David,  so  that  tiie  kingdom  came  to  be  divided 
into  two  kingdoms,  or  ratlier  factions^  those  of 
Judah,  and  Israel. 

A'er.  21.  So  the  hins^ilim  awv  divided,  and  out 
nf  Kpfiidhu  ruled  a  n-bellious  liirii^dum.^  VViien 
the  kingdojn  was  divided,  ten. tribes  woat  ovt-r 
to  Jeroljoani,  and  two  tribes,  those  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  still  adhered  to  llehoboam,  So- 
lomon's son,  1  Kings  xi.  \^i.  The  part  which 
adhered  to  Uehoboam,  or  the  house  and  fainrly 
of  David,  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Jnda'i.,  the 
other  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  'Die  cajHtal  or 
chief  cit)'  of  Judah,  was  Jerusalem,  and  that  of 
Israel,  was  at  first  Schechem,  1  Kings  xii.  2^. 
and  then  Tirzah,  I  Kings  \iv.  l?-  xvi.  8.  Af- 
terwards the  royal  city  was  by  king  Omri  re- 
moved to  Samaria,  being  the  head  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  1  Kings  xvi.  2;i,  29.  This 
continued  to  be  the  regal  city  of  Israel,  till  a 
period  was  put  to  that  kir.gdom.  Whence  the 
prophets  by  Samaria  and  Ephraim  often  mean 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  ;  as  by  Judah  and  the 
house  of  David,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Sion,  they 
mean  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  in  this 
sense  we  are  to  understand  Ephraim  here,  and 
in  ver.  2a.  Hut  since  the  return  froni  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  Israel  and  Judah  are  taken 
promiscuously  for  the  same  people,  and  are  all, 
without  any  distinction,  sou)etimes  called  Is- 
rael, and  sometimes  Judah.  In  reading  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  it  is 
observable,  that  many  of  tlie  kings  of  Israel 
came  to  the  throne  by  violence,  and  not  by 
rightful  succession,  whereas  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah, being  the  posterity  of  David,  all  reigned 
by  right  of  inheritance,  each  king  succeeding 
his  father  in  the  throne,  according  to  God's 
jjromise  to  David,  tliat  he  would  set  up  his 
seed  after  him,  2  Sam.  vii.  12.  i'sal.  lxx.\ix.  29> 

ao. 

Ver.  22.  But  the  Lord  will  never  leave  off  his 
viernij^  And  though  for  Solomon's  idolatry  the 
kingdom  was  divided,  yet  God's  covenant  with 
David  still  comforttd  them,  I'sal.  Ixxxix.  29. 
they  still  depended  upon,  and  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  expectation  of  the  sure  mercies 
of  David,  liut  why  is  the  Messias  termed 
"  'Ihe  mercies  of  liavid  ?"  Because  designed  in 
God's  promise  to  David  by  Nathan,  which  pro- 
mise is  there  called  "  God's  mercy,  that  should 
not  depart  from  him."  He  is  called  "  the  sure 
ijiercies  of  David,"  from  the  certainty  of  the 
pe.rfoiqiahce  pf  this  promise,  because  God  had 


"  sworn  by  his  iioliness,  that  he  would  not  fail 
David."  Accordingly,  the  sacred  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  with  good  reason  say,  that 
the  sure  mercies  of  David  were  ful{^l^cd  iu 
Christ's  kingdom.  Acts  xiii.  J4.  See  Bishop 
Chandler's  Def.  p. -22.4, 

Ibid,  Wherefore  -he  gave  n  remnant  uufo  Jw 
co/i,  anil  out  uf  hiui  a  root  unto  Duvid.^  Sec  ch. 
xliv.  $1,  22.  and  ch.  xxxv.i.  8.  'I'his most  pro- 
bably should  be  read  in  tJic  future,  as  the  words 
bel'ore  are.  Wherefore  he  shail  g\ye,  a  remnant 
unto  Jacob,  and  a  root,  or  chief  stein  unto 
David,  out  of  hisloins;  because  it  refers  to  the 
fulfilling  of  Esay's  prophecy,  still  to  be  com- 
pleted. And  thus  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions 
read.  Very  remarkable  is  the  gluss  of  those 
interpreters  upon  this  passage,  which  probably 
was  the  exposition  of  the  Jews,  anior.g  whom 
those  translators  lived, "Dabit  Jacobo  salutem, 
&  Davidi  regnum  maximum,"  i.  c.  Me  shall 
give  salvation  to  Jacob,  and  a  great  kingdom 
to  David.  Which  words  imply,  that  the  co- 
venant of  the  kingdom  related  not  so  much  to 
Solomon,  and  his  race,  as  to  the  Saviour  of  Ja- 
cob, whose  kingdom  should  far  exceed  Solo- 
mon's, or  David's,  and  who  shouid»  as  Isaiah 
foretold,  derive  from  David,  as  the  branch,  or 
stem  from  Ijis  root.     Ibid.  p.  22S. 

CHAP.    XLVni. 

Ver.  6.  TJ/'.IIO  hroiightest  kings  to  destruction, 
and  honourable  men  f mm  their  bed^ 
Elias  foretold  the  death  of  Ahab,  Jezebel,  Aha- 
ziah,  Jorain,  &c.  and  is  therefore  said  licre  to 
have  brought  them  to  destruction..  This  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Scripture  phrase,  which  repre- 
sents the  prophets  often  as  doing  what  they 
only  foretold,  to  mark  and  intimate  the  certain- 
ty and  infallibility  of  their  predictions,  lie 
was  commissioned  to  oppose  evil  kings,  and  to 
reprove  and  check  their  wickedness,  and  none 
ever  supported  that  character  with  more'  reso- 
lution, or  corrected  wickedness  in  high  places 
with  more  freedom  and  liberty.  His  zeal  was 
so  great,  that  it  is  well  compared  to  tiic,  ver.  I. 
What  is  here  mentioned  of  his  bringing  ho- 
nourable men  from  their  bed  to  their  grave,  re- 
lates particularly  to  Ahaziah,  wlio  died  on  his 
sick  bed,  not  long  after  this  prophet  foretold 
his  death  ;  and  to  Jchoram,  according  to  the 
writing  or  letters  of  Elijah  to  him,  2  Chron. 
xxi.  15. 

Ver.  7.  Who  licardest  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord 
in  Sinai,  and  in  Horeh  the  judgment  of  vengeance.'] 
Elias  llceing  from  the  persecution  of  Jezabel, 
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came  at  length  to  Mount  Sinai,  ^r^d  frop  thence 
to  iloreb,  the  mount  of  God  ;  here  Lt  was  ^le 
learnt  GoU'a  intendtwl  judgnicnts  agninst  the 
'house  of  Ahab,  ^jful  tjie  wliola.Jci:-  '  ■  of  i^ 
rael. 'I'hisspcnis-to  bctho^iujior'.-, ...  -.'hevcs 

but  this  t.eJiit  ji:»t!i  l^n  sfjrjjjnsly  alledgcd  by 
some  J^ws,  for  the  trf^iTrxf^n,  or  pre-exisLcnce 
of  soaU.  The  Ilab,bin.s  wiJI  have  it,  .that  Elias 
and  all  tlie  |>fophets  wcrf  presjont  Jit  the  giving 
6f  the  law,  and;  tVom  i)eut.?cxix.  !4,  1 5.  have 
insinu;tted,:that  God  making  his  cov<;n;mt"  with 
the  absent  as, well  as  the  present,  tlie  fQuls  of 
the  posterity  of  the  Jeyvs  wecc  then  in  being, 
tiiough  not  there  prQseiit.^t  the  publication  of 
the  law.  And  some  have  g<.ine  so  far  as  to 
suppose,  that  at  the  general  jucl'^ment,  not  only 
the  whole  creation  will  be  summoned  into  .one 
grand  solemn  as.sembly,  but  those  also,  who 
never  actually  came  into  thajr  bodies,  4yi</// ap- 
pear in  tlieir  rdeal  persoaahtie^  as  they  term 
it.  Sec  More's  iSIy^tery  of  Gotlljness.  p.  22. 
These  are  Jcwi&h  conceits,  which  are  almost 
infinite.  The  next  v?rse  will  .i\\Gyii,,  [yly^t  the 
rebuke  of  tl.e  I>ord,  and  the  jiKlgmcnt  of  ven- 
geance, here  relerrcd  to,  relate  to  threats  against 
i\bab,and  his  posterity.  As  to  L^lias's  person- 
al presence  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  founded 
chiefly  on  this  pa.ssagc,  it  is  a  groundless  whim, 
invented  chiefly,  to  serve  an  opinion. 

\'er.  S.  IV ho  anuintedii  kinii-i  to  take  revenge, 
and propltecs  to  succeed  ujter  hiin.^  lliis  reiqces 
to  llazael,  king  of  Syria,  an<l  Jeliu,  king  of  Is- 
rael, whom  Elias  anointed  by  God's  order,  to 
execute  his  judgment  of  vengeance  upon  such 
Israelites,  as  liad  fallen  into  idolatry,  !•  Jiings 
xix.  17.  liy  prophets  the  author  seems  prin- 
cipally here  to  ajlude  to  the  calling  of  Ehsha  to 
that  office.  Though  Elias  had  a  great  number 
of  disciples,  or  holy  catechumens,  whom  he 
trained  up,  and  instructed,  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  wickedness  and  idolatry,  which  spread  more 
and  more  in  Israel,  ^nii  there  were  whole  socie- 
ties, or  schools  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  of 
which  Elias  had  the  direction  and  superi.ntcnd- 
cncy  ;  yet  Elisha  was  thought  the  jjroperest 
person  to  assist,  and  at  length  succeed  him,  and 
Eiias,  by  God's  order,  formally  anointed  and 
consecrated  him. 

Ver.  10.  Who  t^osI  ordaimd  for  rtiproojs  in 

their  tinies.'\   "O  xxlayjaftif  s»  eAi7|U5rf  en  Ka/f»f ,  i.  e. 

Elias  was  ordamcd  or  appomtfd  to  appoara- 
gain  to  denounce  reproof*,  and  by  tlucats.of 
ihe  greatest  impending  evils  to  reform  the 
world,  reconcile  the  Israelitl.-s,  prevent  Ciod's 
|udgments,  and  to  prepare  all  for  the  great  and 


|t,ef)rible  iday'of  the  Lord  approaching.  And  so 
,the  Prieflt.  yersions  .have  it,  "  Idemque  ven- 
tj,iru3  ,^ft»  ,a^itecjU|a.m  veuiat  dies  Doniiui."  If 
Avastlje.junaoimoii^  sense  of  the  Jews,  that  Eli- 
as ^Jionld  ,jh>t  come  himself  in  person  before 
the  Messiah,  ^cj , .restore  all  things.  See  note 
f>n  chap.  ii\\v.  16.  and  here  the  author  of  this 
book,  speaking  of  the  true  Elias,  and  his  per- 
sonal appe^irance,  makes  one  reason  of  it  to  be, 
for  reproofs,  m  after-times,  i.  e.  in  the  appoint- 
ed times,  or  in  due  sea.son,  according  to  theGe- 
fieva  version.  A  very  learned  writer  observes, 
that  tlie  translation  of  this  passage  should  be,, 
Jle  vvas  described  to  be,  or  written  of,  as  the 
margin  has  it,  viz.  in  Malachi's  jjrophecy,'  a 
type  for  times  to  cotne,  i.  e.  Eiias  was  a  type 
pr  exemj)Iar,  i^ey^aec,  for  so  the  Alex.  MS  reads, 
of  what  the  forerunner  of  the  Messias  should 
be,  or  do.  Mcde'fi  Works,  Disc.  xxv.  See  al- 
so IMshop  Chandler's  Dtf.  p.  S52. 

Ibid.  And  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  father  to 
the  son. '\  'I'his  alludes  plainly  to  the  last  verse 
of  the  prophet  Mplachi,  where  the  expression 
is  the  same.  The  meaning  is,  that  Elias  at  his 
aj)peariince.shp'-'hl  put  an  end  to  those  religious 
differences,  which  divided  the  nearest  relations 
from  each  otltcr,  and  make  them  all  join  in  the 
same  faith,  and  in  the  duties  of  repentance  and 
reformatio;!,  and  thereby  prepare  themselves 
for  the  reception  of  the  Messias..  But  another, 
and  more  easy  sense,  may  be  given  to  this  pas- 
sage, if  we  translate  Ty  not  io,  but  with,  see 
Expd.  XXXV.  2!2.  and  then  the  meaning  will  be, 
that  this  prophet's  oflice  will  be,  to  turn  the 
heart  of  the  father  with  the  son's,  i.  e.  his  re- 
proof and  preaching,  shall  produce  a  general 
reformation  in  the  uMuds  and  manners  of  ail 
sorts  of  persons,  as  before  he  was  a  great  reform- 
er of  the  law,  under  its  greatest  degeneracy 
and  corruption. 

Ibid.  And  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Israel.']  i.  C;* 
Deliver,  and  redeem  Israel,  or  restore  the  king- 
jlom  to  Israel,  through  the  Messiah's  advent, 
which  yvas  part  of  his  office.  See  l.sa.  xlix.  6. 
Or  the  meaning  may  be,  to  preach,  and  accom- 
plish the  restoring  of  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  whose 
gathering  this  writer  prays  for,  ch.  xxxvi.  11. 
These  words  may  also  be  refercd  to  the  com- 
ing of  Elias,  at  the  end  of  the  worl^,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  aTD)£a7«ra(V4ii)c 
■a-atluY,  i.  e.  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
which  God  has  spoken  by  the  mouth, of  all  his 
prophets,  since  the  world  began,  Acts  iii..  21. 
A  notion  entertained  by  very  many  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  seems  to  have  its  foundation  in  our.i 
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Saviour's  own  words,  Matth.  xvii.  10,  11.  And 
this  conjecture  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
offer,  as  I  find  it  countenanced  by  a  most  learn- 
ed writer,  who  enforces  it  with  many  cogent 
reasons,  and  applies  this  very  passage  to  sup- 
port the  opinion,  explaining  it  of  an  Elias, 
which  shall  be  the  harbinger  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  the  iMy^uif,  or  type  for  the  times  to 
come.  The  foregoing  passage  likewise  of  Ma- 
lachi,  of  turning  the  hearts  of  the  children  to 
their  fathers,  he  refers  to  Christ's  second  advent, 
and  to  an  Elias,  which  shall  y>recede  that,  and 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  judgment ;  who 
shall  labour  to  bring  the  unbelieving  posterity 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  have  the  same  heart 
and  mind  their  holy  fathers  and  progenitors 
had,i.  e.  to  convert  them  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
whom  their  fore-fathers,  the  patriarchs,  hoped 
in,  and  looked  for,  lest  continuing  obstinate  in 
their  unbelief  to  that  great  day,  they  should  be 
smitten  with  a  curse,  and  perish  among  the  rest 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom.  See  Mede's 
Works,  1.  i.  Disc.  xxv.  In  this  and  the  five 
foretjoing  verses  we  have  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  figure  Anaphora,  like  that  admired  one, 
Catil.  Orat.  i    or  that  in  Psal.  xv. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Blessed  are  they  that  saw  thee  and 
slept  in  love.'\  The  rendering  would  be  better, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  see  thee,  or  shall  see 
thee,  at  thy  return,  and  shall  be  honoured  with 
thy  love,  and  friendship,"  KiKorf*nf*hti,  as  some 
copies  have  it,  and  so  the  Vulg.  "  Beati  sunt 
<jui  ....  in  amicitia  tua  decorati  sunt."  The 
margin  also  is  to  the  same  effect.  Which  may 
be  understood  either  as  a  wish,  or  to  be  spoken 
more  prophetico.  Such  he  pronounces  will 
be  happy,  because  immediately  after  him  they 
will  see  the  Messiah.  This  is  exactly  agreea- 
ble to  the  notions  of  the  then  Jews,  for  in  the 
Talmud,  Targum,  and  their  later  comments, 
the  coming  of  Elias,  and  the  Messiah,  usually 
go  together:  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
Jews  pray  so  heartily  for  the  coming  of  E- 
lias,  even  without  the  mention  of  the  Messiah, 
because  the  coming  of  the  one,  accordmg  to 
the  prophet  Malachi,  infers  the  other.  See 
Bishop  Chandler's  Uef.  p.  81.  if  we  read  »tx«(- 
firifiiYoi,  which  our  translators  follow,  the  sense 
then  will  be,  Blessed  are  the  dead,  those  good 
Israelites,  which  died  in  the  Lord,  not  merely 
those  that  slept  in  love,  as  our  version  has  it, 
but  such  as  departed  in  his  favour  and  love, 
they  shall  obtain  a  better  resurrection,  i.  e. 
shall  be  prefered   to  have  a  part  in  the  first, 


and  with  his  other  saints  shall  reign  gloriously 
with  him. 

Ibid.  For  we  shall  surely  live.'\  ZuiT  ^xiro^tflot. 
We  may  ob^5erve  here,  that  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  at  the  return  of  Elias,  is  represented 
by  a  new  life.  And  indeed,  the  restoration  of 
the  church  is  sometimes  repiesented  as  a  resur- 
rection of  it  from  the  dead  ;  and  her  return 
from  a  low  afflicted  state,  under  the  metaphor  of 
a  new  life,  a  reviviscence  of  God's  church  and 
people  from  the  dead.  This  figure  is  no  where 
more  strongly  or  frequently  used  than  in  Ezek. 
ch.  xxxvii.  where  God  is  introduced  enquiring 
of  tlie  Jews  in  Babylon,  ci  ^wtrtu,  "  Can  these 
bones  live  ?"  ver.  3.  and  promising  to  put  in- 
to them  wnw^a  C«?f,  *'  the  breath  of  life,"  ver. 
5.  KaiCwtir3-e,  "  and  ye  shall  live."  And  bidding 
the  prophet  blow  on  them,  5  l^wxTarar,  that  they 
may  live,  ver.  9-  and  declanng,  that  when  he 
had  done  so,  breath  entered  into  lliem,  ^  t'Cwar, 
and  they  lived  again,  ver.  10.  In  all  which 
places  ^ufi  is  used  to  express  the  return  of  the 
church  from  her  obscurity  and  thraldom,  to  a 
glorious  state.  Mr  Mede  understands  this 
place  in  like  manner  of  the  Jews'  conversion, 
and  observes,  that  this  is  agreeable  to  the  an- 
cient and  general  doctrine,  both  of  Jew  and 
Christian,  that  they  shall  have  an  Elias  sent  to 
instruct  them,  a  deliverer  'imnriiur,  for  the  sake 
of  Sion,  as  the  LXX  well  express  it,  Lsa.  lix. 
^0.  For  it  may  be  fit  to  conceive  magnificent- 
ly of  so  great  a  work  of  God,  towards  a  peo- 
ple for  whom  he  hath  formerly  shewn  so  many 
wonders,  especially  this  being  the  greatest 
work  of  mercy,  ever  done  for  them,  far  beyond 
the  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt.  The  common 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  either  respects 
the  hopes  of  a  general  resurrection,  or  tiiat  of 
the  saints  in  particular,  supposed  to  be  previous 
to  it.  And  in  this  last  sense  St  John  uses  i'^d- 
rctr,  Rev.  XX.  4.  to  express  the  early  resurrec- 
tion of  the  martyrs,  slain  for  the  testimony  of 
the  truth. 

Ver.  12.  Elias  it  teas  who  Teas  covered  zeith  a 
lohir/wind,  and  Ellseus  wasjilled  zcith  his  Spirit ; 
zelule  he  lived  he  zoas  not  moved  with  the  presence 
of  amj  prince,  neither  could  aw/  bring  him  into 
sub/ectioa.^  Instead  of  'HkIck,  'if  i>  \0LiKa7r1  iirx»- 
watVS-K,  which  is  the  reading  in  all  the  Edit. 
Grabe  prefers  Jc  i>  yotlKan,  x.  r.  x.  Prolog.  Tom. 
iii.  c.  iv.  And  so  do  Badwell  and  Beza,  which 
the  Geneva  version  follows,  »'.  e.  As  soon  as 
Elias  was  taken  up  in  a  whirlwind,  Elisha  was 
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filled  with  bis  Spirit,  and  succeeded  him  im- 
mediately in  the  prophetic  office.  And  he  shewed 
on  all  occasions  a  courage,  worthy  oF  the  suc- 
cessor of  Elias.  Neither  fear  or  caresses,  pro- 
mises nor  threats  could  overcome  him  ;  he  re- 
spected not  the  persons  of  the  mighty,  and 
was  indifferent  about  their  frowns  or  smiles, 
2  Kings  iii.  14.  Some  understand  «•«;  xcye;  w;^ 
viryfiv  avrhr,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse, 
of  his  great  penetration,  and  knowledge  of 
things  done  at  a  distance,  as  was  pre-signitying 
the  coming  of  Behadad's  messengers  to  slay 
him,  2  Kings  ch.  vi.  32.  and  detecting  the 
villany  of  his  own  servant  Gehazi,  2  Kings  v. 
96.  but  the  former  sense  seems  preferable. 

Ibid.  And  after  kh  de(ith  his  hodij  prophesied.'] 
To  prophecji  is  a  term  of  large  signification, 
and  besides  the  foretelling  of  future  events, 
which  is  the  ordinary  notion  of  it,  it  signifies  to 
work  miracles,  in  which  sense  it  is  taken  here, 
for  the  author  refers  to  what  happened,  wh^n 
a  dead  corpse  being  cast  into  the  sepulchre, 
where  Elisha's  body  lay,  it  revived  upon  touch- 
ing his  bones,  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  Hence  it  was 
conceived  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  some  sort 
accompanied  even  the  dead  body  of  that  holy 
prophet,  and  that  he  continued  to  work  mi- 
racles in  his  grave.  The  sense  here  is  some- 
what different  from  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  next  verse,  viz.  "  at  his  death  were  his 
works  marvellous,"  i.  e.  when  he  was  just  a 
dying,  he  foretold  the  downfal  of  the  Syrians, 
after  smiting  them  three  times,  an  event  of  great 
consequence  to  God's  distressed  people,  whom 
he  comforted  with  his  last  breath. 

Ver.  \5,  Fvr  all  this  the  people  repe7iled  not, 
neither  departed  they  from  their  sins  till  theij  were 
spoiled  and  carried  out  of  their  land,  and  were 
scattered  through  all  the  earth  :  Yet  there  remain- 
ed a  small  people,  and  a  ruler  in  the  house  of  Da- 
vid.'] The  Jews  were  a  people  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  favour  of  God  ;  the  exem- 
plary piety  and  faith  of  their  first  fathers  pro- 
cured the  blessing  of  a  numerous  posterity,  and 
tliey  became  a  flourishing  and  potent  state. 
But  as  sin  is  the  ruin  of  any  people,  the  de- 
generacy of  their  descendants  forfeited  by  de- 
grees God's  favour,  and  brought  down  his 
judgments.  For  when  neither  miracles  nor 
commands,  promises  nor  threats,  nor  the  in- 
structions and  examples  of  holy  men  and  pro- 
phets among  them,  had  any  effect  upon  them, 
but  they  continued  obstinate  in  their  evil  courses, 
God  determined  to  remove  Israel  out  of  his 
sight,  ar.d  ilic  ten  tribes  were  at  length  carried 


away  captive  by  Sahnanassar,  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  small  kingdom  of  Judah  with  its 
sceptre  still  subsisting.  God  had  threatened 
by  his  prophet  upon  their  disobedience  to  scat- 
ter them  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end 
of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other,  Deut.  xxviii. 
64.  and  hereby  in  some  measure  it  had  its  com- 
pletion. But  the  Jews  themselves  acknowledge 
this  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  at  their  last  gene- 
ral dispersion,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  which  those  cmphatical  words 
of  Josephus,  *'  The  Jews  are  dispersed  over  all 
the  earth,"  confirm.  De  Bell.  Jud.  L.  vii.  c.  3, 
which  indeed  appears  from  their  present  state 
and  circumstances,  for  they  are  vagabonds  and 
exiles  from  their  native  country,  and  straggle 
through  all  the  world,  neither  God  nor  man 
being  their  king,  and  they  are  debarred  the 
privilege  of  setting  their  foot  on  their  own  coun- 
try, though  merely  as  foreigners. 

Ver.  a3.  In  his  time  the  sun  xoent  backwnrdy 
and  he  lengthened  the  king's  life.]  When  Hcze- 
kiah  was  sick  unto  death,  Isaiah  foretold  his  re- 
covery, and  as  an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  his 
prophecy,  told  him  that  the  sun  should  return 
backward,  chap,  xxxviii.  i.  e.  says  the  learned 
Usher,  "  Tantum  nocti  detractum,  quantum 
diei  fuit  additum."  Ann.  ad  A  M.  3291.  As 
much  was  deducted  from  the  [next]  night,  as 
was  added  to  this  day,  the  divine  providence  so 
ordering  this  miraculous  retrogradation,  that  it 
was  no  hindrance  to  the  regularity  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  as  appears 
from  the  calculation  of  the  same  echpses,  by  the 
ancient  Chaldeans  and  modern  astronomers  : 
Nor  was  it  discerned,  or  taken  notice  of,  in  other 
countries,  which  occasioned  an  embassage  koin 
Babylon  to  inquire  about  the  truth  of  it,  2 
Chn.n.  xxxii.  31.  Hence  some  have  thought 
this  a  particular  miracle,  manifested  only  by  the 
shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz. 

Vtr.  24.  He  f,aw  bij  an  excellent  spirit  what 
should  come  to  puss  at  the  last.]  nnvf^aji  ju.iya.\'j. 
Isaiah  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  other  prophets.  Hence  Greg. 
Nazianzen  calls  him  /xty!tke<fa»iTXTcr  ray  v^o^vnuv. 
By  his  seeing  ra.  irx<^1*-  we  may  understand  the 
last,  or  latter  times,  which  phrtse  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  to  signify  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah.  One  certain  time  had  been  prefixed  by 
God  for  bestowing  a  great  blessing  on  the  world  ; 
this  was  known  to  all  in  the  age  of  the  prophets, 
and  therefore,  when  the  prophets  speak  of 
things  to  be  done  then,  they  often,  by  way  of 
eminence,  call  that  li  me  the  lait  time,  the  last  . 
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days,  the  latter  days,  the  end  of  days,  and 
sometimes  the  end  of  the  age,  tw  a/unf ,  as  in  the 
following  verse.  It  is  particularly  true  of  Isai- 
ah, above  all  the  other  pr&phets,  that  he  saw 
what  regarded  these  times,  for  he  foretold'  the 
coming,  the  character,  offices,  life,  and  death  of 
the  Messiah,  the  future  glories  of  the  ciivtrch, 
the  ewlargement  and  flourishing  of  it  under  the 
gospel,  and  the  bringing  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles into  it,  more  clearly  and  frequently,  than 
any  of  them.  Accordingly  he  is  often  citetl  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  artd  obtain- 
ed the  character  of  the  cvajigelicitl  prophet. 

Ibid.  And  he  coinfurted  them  that  niuarncd  in 
Sion.J  Isaiah  foresaw  not  only  the  evils  coming 
upon  Sion,  but  likewise  their  period  and  end. 
He  foretold  the  Babylonian  cajM-ivity  long  be- 
fbre  it  happened,  and  he  revived  the  J-ews  with 
the  comfowable  ])rospect  of  a  restoration  from 
it,  and  a  return  into  their  own  land.  The 
learned  Vitringa  observes,  that  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  is  more  in  a  consolatory  way  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  other  prophets,  and  instances  in 
tnany  particulars  in  which  this  prophet  foretcls 
comfortable  things  as  to  the  future  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  church.  On  this  account,  some  of 
the  ancient  Jews  said,  "  Liber  Jesaiae  est  totus 
consalatorius."  Proleg.  in  Jesai.  Calmet  thinks 
oar  author  particularly  alludes  to  Isa.  Ixi.  i.  Or  if 
We  understand  the  phrase  [at  the  last}  of  the  days 
of  the  Messiah,  then  his  coming,  so  clearly  men- 
tioned in  his  prophecy,  may  be  here  refered  to, 
who  was  spoken  of,  and  expected  by  the  Jews, 
as  the  Comforter  and  Consolation  of  Israel,  Luke 
ii.  25. 

CHAP.     XL!X. 

<T'HE  remembrunve  of  Josius  is  /ike  thecompmi- 
tiun  of  the  perfume  that  is  made  Itjf  the  art  of 
the  uputhecunf.  Ver.  2.  lie  behaved  himtelf  up- 
rigiuUf  m  the  cotrcerxion  uf  the  people,  and  look  a- 
xcu'i  the  abominations  of  iiiifp(it'/.'\  Josias,  of  all 
the  princes  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  has  the  most 
unsulUed  character ;  his  life  was  so  pure,'  and 
his  conduct  so  unblamcable,  that  the  scripture 
represents  him  without  fault,  and  as  having  no  e- 
qual,  2  Kings  xxiii.25.  He  began  to  reign  at  eight 
years  old,  and  was  as  early  in  his  duty  to  God. 
Tho'  he  always  expressed  a  great  regard  and  at- 
tachment to  the  true  religion,  it  was  at  eighteen 
that  he  zealously  set  about  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, and  correcting  the  idolatrous  abuses,  which 
former  reigns  had  either  introduced  or  allowed. 
Instead  of  the  lukcwarmness  and  indifference  of 
many  of  his  predecessors,  who,  though  religious 


and  well  disposed  prihti^s,  attempted  not  to  take; 
away  the  high  places,  .losias  exerted  a  laudable 
and  disinterested  ccunige :  he  demolished  the 
high  places,  overthrew  the  altars,  burnt  the 
graves,  and  even  the  bohes,  which  he  caused  to 
be  dug  up,  of  the  false  prophets.  And  in  ihe 
midst  of  a  corrupt  age,  and  perverse  nation,  he 
successfully  made  use  of  his  authority  for  the 
service  and  establishment  of  the  true  religion.- 
The  assemblage  of  so-  many  good  qualities,  and 
uncommon  Virtues  in  one  prince,  the  author 
here  tdnipares  to  a  refreshing  perfunie,  compo- 
sed with  the  nicest  art  of  the  most  precious  and 
exquisite  spices.  But  the  beauty  of  this  com- 
parison is  lost,  without  observing,  that  his  very 
name  signifies  perfume,  or  fhi/miamci.  .See  Pag- 
nin.  Heb.  Lex.  Mess.'  of  Port-Royal  have  a 
good  reflection  here  :  "  Kings  generally  pride 
themselves  in  victories  gained  in  battle,  and  tro- 
phies from  conquered  provinces  ;  but  Gcd  has 
taught  us,  by  the  praises  bestowed  on  King  Jo- 
sias, that  the  truest  honour  is  to  serve  him  by 
whom  princes  reign,  and  that  their  glory  shall 
be  eternized  after  deftth  who  in  their  lite  labour 
to  promote  his :  That  as  Josias  contented  not 
himself  with  his  own  personal  goodness,  or  in- 
stances of  private  piety,  nor  was  easy  till  he  had 
brought  off  his  people  from  great  wickedness 
and  idolatry,  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  so 
princes  should  be  reminded,  from  so  celebrated 
an  example,  not  only  to  be  good  and  religious 
themselves,  but,  as  persons  invested  with  the 
supreme  authority,  should  labour  with  all  their 
power  to  maintain  a  true  faith,  and  keep  up  a 
public  spirit  of  religion  in  their  dommions,  and 
firmly  establish  in  the  hearts  i^f  all  their  sub- 
jects his  pure  worship,  who  put  and  continues 
the  cro«n  on  their  heads." 

Ver.  4.  AU  except  Draid,  wid  Ezeliiax,  and 
Josias,  xcere  defective.^  i.  c.  Fell  into  idolatry, 
-or,  however,  tolerated  it,  by  not  destroying  the 
high  places,  or  acted  in  some  way  or  manner 
contrary  to  the  purity  of  God's  worship,  or  a- 
galnst  his  will.  The  scripture  commends  Jeho- 
.saphat  in  most  instances,  but  blames  him  for 
making  an  alliance  with  the  kings,  Ahab  and 
Ahaziah,  and  not  taking  away  the  high  places. 
Of  Asa  too  it  is  mentioned,  whose  heart  in  other 
•Jcspects  was  perfect,  that  in  his  time  the  high 
-places  were  not  removed,  i  Kings  xv.  14.  and 
if  David,  here  instanced  in  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
fection, sinned  with  Eathsheba  and  by  the  mur- 
der of  I  riah,  he  expiated  these  crimes,  says  Cal- 
mer, by  a  signal  and  unfeigned  repentance  : 
And  if  Kexekiah  offended  God  by  putting  too 
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much  confidence  in  the  fiiendsliip  and  alliance  cd    to  do,  fiom  their  (list  settling  in  Canana, 

of  foreign    princes,  and    in    the    splendor    and  Dent,  xxviii.  J2,  .j.'].  which  gre;U  calamity.  G(k1 

multitude  of  his  own  riches,  he  atoned  for  these  was  pleased  at   Icngtii   to  biiiig  to  pass  hy  the 

faults,  by  a  firm  attachment  to  the  true  worship  Babylonians.     Muny   Gr.   copies  have  tluKxy  ji,- 

of  God  all  his  life,  and  a  perfect  resignation  to  to  xl^ac  ctvTur  ir.'fcK,  which  reading  is  confirmed 

his  will  at  the  approach  of  death.  by  the   Orient,  verbions,  and   the  Vulg.  "  Dc- 

Ibid.  Even  tlie  kings  of  J udah,  failed r\  This  derunt  enini  rcgnnm  siiuni  aliis,"     This,  says 

was  true  of  all  of  them  from  the  first  to  the  last,  Calmet,  litcialiy  lisppened,  for  the  kings  of  Ju- 

cxcept  the  few  here    mentioned.      We    read,  dah,  in  some  sort,  delivered  up  their  kingdom  to 

2  Chron.  xii.  1.  that  when  11- hoboam  had  cs-  strangers,   when   A  haz  called  to   his  assistance 
tablished  the  kingdom,   he  forsook   the  law  of   Tiglath-Pileser,  king  ©f  Assyria,  2  Kings  xvi. 

the  Lord,  and  all  his  people  with  him,  and  Ma-  7.  After   that   time,   the  kings  of  Assyiia  and 

nasseh,  one  of  the  later  kings  of  .ludaii,  before  liabylon  pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah 

their  captivity,  seems  to  have  t;iken  up  a  reso-  was  tributary   to  them,  and   held  of  them  :  It 

lution   to  destroy   even   the  very  name  of  the  was  on  this  pretext,  that  Sennacherib  came  up 

true  God  and   his  service   from  ofi^"  the  earth,  to  attack  Hezckiah,  pretending  that  be  hiul  fail- 

and  to  cstabli^h  idolatry,   though  he  repented  ed  in  some  articles  of  the  treaty,   agreed  upon 

before  his  death,  2  Kings  xxi.  ?.  And  whoever  between  the  king?  of  Judah,  and  his  predeces- 

reads   the  several     instances   of  abomination,  sors,  2  Kings  xviii.    7,    l-t.     Nebuch:'.(hiezzar 

2   Kings  xxiii.   4.  to  ver.    15.  would   suspect,  iiad  the  same  pretence   for  his  attack,   that  the 

that  the  people  had  even  i-eceived  the  idols  of  kings  of  Judah,  contrary  to  their  agreement, 

all  nations  to  worship  them  ;  and  therefore  no  and  to  withdraw   themselves  from  their  obedi- 

wonder  wasGod  so  incensed  with  (hem,  whose  cnce  to  him,  had  made  an  alliance  with  Egypt, 

offences  were  aggravated  by  his  favourh  to, and  2  Kings  xxiv.  I,  2,  3.  where'it  is  expressly  said, 

fondness  of  Judah.     That  Judah  obtained  the  that  all   these  evils   came  upon  Judah,  at  the 

royal  dignity,  which  Reuben  by  transgression  commandmcntof  the  Lord,  to  remove  tijcm  out 

forfeited,  and  Levi  was  prevented  from,  was  an  of  his  sight. 

instance  of  God's  love,  and  particular  affection  ;  V  cr.  6.  They  burnt  the  chosen  city  of  (he  sanc- 

and   therefore  that  Judah  should  fall  into  ido-  tuary,  and  made  the  streets  desolate,  according  to 

latry,   must  heighten   liia  displeasure.     With  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah .']  Ghap.  xxxiv.  22.  ch. 

what  a  tender  regard  and  particular  emphasis  xxxvii.  8.   xxxix.  H,  9-    Upon  king  Zedekiah's 

18  Judah    spoken    of  by    God,   Hos.    iv.    \5.  revolting  from,  or  rebelling  against  Nebuchad- 

"  Though   l>rael   play   the  harlot,  yet  let  not  nezzar,  and  giving  a  fresh  provocation  unto  the 

Judah  offend."     As   if  God  expected  a  more  J3abyloniaiij,  Nebuchadnezzar,   with  his  army, 

ready   and  willing  obedience  from  a  ])cople  s<j  once  more  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  the  head 

highly  fkvonred.  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  besieged  it, 

Ver.  5.  Tberejitrc  he  gave  their  poTcer  unto  o-  where  the  people  sufieretl  a  most  miserable  fa- 
ilars,  and  their  glorif  unto  a  strange    nutiou.']  mine.  At  length,  after  a  year  and  a  half's  siege, 
'The  kingdom  of  Judah  and   licnjannn,  though  the  city  was  broken  up,  and  burnt, and  with  it 
they  were  often  oppressed  b)  God's  permission  the   king's   houses,  and    the  famous  temple  of 
for  their  sins,  yet  continued  in  some  measure  Solomon  were  all  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  walls  of 
an  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  the  de^truc-  tJie   city   broken    down  by  Nebuzaradan  ;  and 
tion  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shal-  the  reumant  of  the  people,  who  escaped  the 
inanassar ;  at  length,   God,   being    more   and  sword,   were  all  carried  captive  into  Babylon, 
more    provoked,    notwithstanding    the    many  "  All  these  evils,   says  the   Scripture,  came  to 
warnings  of  his  prophets,   by  the  idolatry  and  pass  in  Jerusalem,  and  Judah,  itluougli  the  an- 
other wickednesses,  both  of  kings  and  people,  ger  of  ti)e  l^rd,  imtil  he  had  cast  diem  out,  from 
•decreed  to  remove  Judah  also  out  of  his  sight,  his  presence,"  2  King.s  xxiv.  20. 
or,  as  it  is  expresried,  2   Kings  xxi.    13.   "To  \'tT.  7 -For  they  entreated  him  evil,  who  7ic-ver- 
strctcii  over  Jerusalem  tlie  line  of  Samaria,  and  theless  ijoas  a  prophet  sanctified  in  his  another's 
tlie  plnmmil  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  i.  e.  (deal-  W9inh.'\  This  is  agreeable   to  what  God  says  of 
ing  with  them  by  the  same  measure)  utterly  to  him,  Jer.  i.  5.     'that   he  was  set  apart  for  the 
destroy  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  prophetical  oflice  by  a  particular  decree  of  God, 
Judah,  as  he  had  done  that  of  Israel,  and  Sama-  and  the  int\isiou  of  his  sanctifying  grace,  even 
na  the  chief  city  of  it,  and  as  he  had  threaten-  before  his  coming  into  the  world.     Tiie  same 
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pliiMsc  is  used  of  John  tlic  Baptist,  and  our  Sa- 
viour, John  X.  36.  before  they  entered  on  their 
public  ministry.  In  the  character  which  this 
writer  draws  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  seems 
to  dwelt  chieHy  upon  the  persecutions  which 
he  endured  ;  and  indeed  lie  was  all  liis  life-time 
exposed  to  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Jews,  who^e 
irregularities  and  apostacy  he  was  always  re- 
proving, and  reminding  them  of  their  approach- 
ing ruin  on  that  account.  It  is  mentioned  here, 
as  one  principle  cause  of  the  destruction  of  their 
state,  that  they  had  contemptuously  and  un- 
justly persecuted  and  afflicted  God's  prophet, 
whom  he  raised  up  on  purpose  to  declare  his 
will,  and  denounce  his  judgments.  For  there 
is  nothing  that  fills  up  the  measure  of  men's 
iniquities  sooner, or  draws  down  God's  displea- 
sure upon  them  more  severely,  than  when  they 
not  only  despise,  and  trample  on  his  laws,  but 
evil  entreat,  and  injure  those  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed his  messengers,  and  the  ministers  of 
reconciliation,  and  who  affectionately  endea- 
vour, wish,  and  pray  for  their  good  and  con- 
version. 

Ver.  8.  //  :cas  Ezekiel  who  saw  the  glorious 
vision,  which  was  shelved  him  upon  the  chariot  of' 
the  cherubiins.  Ver.  9.  For  he  made  mention  of 
the  enemiei,  under  the  figure  of  the  rain,  and  di- 
rected them  that  went  right. ^  \.  e.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  judgments  on  the  enemies  of  God 
under  the  figure  of  rain,  and  that  it  would  go 
well  with  them  that  went  right.  It  has  been 
objected  by  learned  men,  that.DanicI  is  here 
omitted,  where  it  seems  proper  to  have  in- 
serted him,  as  a  Jewish  prophet  and  author, 
whom  Josephus  calls  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  and  describes  as  a  particular  foretel- 
ler of  good  things,  Antiq.  L.  x.  On  this  ac- 
tount  Air  VVhiston  inclines  to  think,  that  Da- 
niel is  meant  and  spoken  of  in  ver.  9-  For,  says 
he,  where  does  Kzekiel  make  mention  of  the  e- 
nemies  under  the  figure  of  rain,  or  what  sense 
is  there  in  that  assertion,  or  how  is  it  jjeculiar 
to  Ezekiel  that  he  foretold  good  things  to  those 
that  walked  uprightly  ?  IJut  Daniel  made  men- 
tion of  the  enemies  in  that  famous  dream  or 
vision,  wherein  he  foretold  what  the  enemies  of 
God's  ])eople  would  attempt  against  them,  as 
also  what  happiness  God  would  at  length  be- 
stow on  his  chosen  :  he  conjectures  therefore 
that  h  »f«pi»is  the  true  reading,  though  it-  ofiSfa 
obtain.-)  iif  all  the  present  Gr.  copies,  .\ddcnda 
to  Hi,<tor.  Memoirs,  p.  lB:j.  But  1  cannot  al- 
together approve  of  this  conjecture  ;  for  as  to 
the  first  enquiry,  how  the  prophet  Daniel  comes 


to  be  omitted  by  the  writer  of  this  book,  many 
probable  reasons  may  be  assigned  ;  he  might, 
says  a  learned  prelate,  forget  Daniel,  as  he  did 
Abel,  Meichi.sedeck,  Job,  Ezra, and  otherScrip- 
ture  worthies,  the  latter  of  whom  was  as  fa- 
mous in  his  generation,  as  Nehemiah,  whom 
he  praises.  It  may  be,  he  reserved  speaking  of 
Daniel  to  another  place  in  his  book,  (ibr  he  ob- 
serves no  order  of  lime)  which  he  lived  not  tt) 
finish.  Or  Daniel  might  at  rtrst  be  numbered 
with  the  other  prophets  by  the  first  composer 
of  Ecclesiasticus;  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  au- 
thor's imperfect  work,  or  loss  of  one  of  his  vo- 
lumes in  Egypt,  or  the  translator's  unskilful- 
ness,  or  the  transcriber's  carelessness,  the  name 
of  Daniel  might  be  wanting  in  all  the  copies. 
Bishop  Chandler's  Def.  Vol.  I.  p.  81— 8.5.  To 
these  reasons  I  must  add  one,  which  seems  to 
me  to  carry  great  weight  with  it,  viz.  That 
Daniel  being  not  reputed  and  placed  among 
the  prophets  in  the  Hebrew  code,  but  among 
the  Hagiographi,  if  our  author  had  intended 
any  where  to  have  mentioned  him,  yet  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  do  it  in  this 
very  place,  because  here  he  follows  the  order 
of  the  books  in  the  Heb.  division, — Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets, — 
whereas  Daniel  is  placed  between  Job  and  Ezra, 
of  whom,  as  is  before  observed,  he  takes  no  no- 
tice. As  to  the  second  enquiry,  where  does 
Ezekiel  make  mention  of  the  enemies  under  the 
figure  oi' rain,  the  margin  will  answer  this,  re- 
feiringus  to  ch.  xiii.  11.  and  xxxviii.  9>  16,  !i2. 
which  are  sufficiently  clear  and  express.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  margin  there  refers  us 
back  to  this  passage  of  Ecclesiasticus,  as  ex- 
planatory of  each  other.  Nor  is  it  a  forced  of 
unusual  metaphor,  to  express  God's  judgments 
either  against  Gog,  or  his  other  enemies,  by  an 
overflowing  rain,  or  shower.  The  Psalmist,  it  is 
certain,  uses  this  figure,  when  he  says  of  God, 
that  "  Upon  the  ungodly  he  shall  nun  shares, 
fire  and  brimstone,  storm  and  tempest,  tliis  shall 
be  their  portion  to  drink,"  Ps.  xi.  7-  As  to 
the  last  reason  alledged,  for  adjudging  this 
9th  verse  to  Daniel,  viz.  His  foretelling  good 
things  to  come  to  those  who  walked  up- 
rightly, it  may  be  replied.  This  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  Daniel ;  for  which  of  the  prophets  did 
not  forctel  the  same,  though  perhaps  not  so 
eminently,  or  at  so  great  a  distance  .^  On  the 
contrary,  with  regard  to  Ezekiel,  it  may  be 
said,  that  he  stands  single  in  the  two  following 
respects,  which  are  both  mentioned  by  our  au- 
thor:   1.  That  he  sa\Y  the  vision  of  the  cherur 
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him  :    And,  2.  Declared  and  published  the  se- 
curity of  the  righteous,  and  th.e  safety  of  theni 
that  went  right  in  the  perilous  time,  wiien  (Jod 
should  visit,  by  introducing  three  of  the  most 
eminent  for  righteousness,  who  should  deliver 
themselves   by    their   righteousness   under   the 
severest  of  his   judgments,   ch.    xiv.    14,   i?0. 
This  verse,  therefore,  I  presume,  may  very  con- 
sistently be  refered  to  Kzekiel,   as  our   transla- 
tors seem  to  understand  it.     It  may  not   be   a- 
miss  to  observe,  that  instead  of  "  he  made  men- 
tion of  the  enemies  under  the  figure  of  rain  ;" 
the  Syr.  and  Arab,  have  it,  "  he  made  mention 
of  Job  ;"  which  I  do  not  imagine  to  have  arisen 
fromadilFerent  reading,  but  to  be  another  trans- 
lation of  the  same  reading,  because  31'»X,  or  with 
the  vau  quiescent  3^S«  (like  as  nl^K  somel i mes  wrote 
n^K)  is  either  the  proper  name  Job,  or  Hebrew 
word  for  inlmicus.    Hence  Mr  Hutchinson's  ob- 
servation, that  Job  signities,  persecuted ;  for  3VJ< 
Job,  is  the  participle  passive  of  the  root  3"»K,  <»i- 
mtcitias  a^ere.     'I'lierefore  Job  signifies  one  evil 
treated  by  enemies,  &c.     Then  as  to  the  otiier 
words,  i»  »>£f«  1  suppose  the  Heb.  gave  it  nj?t?, 
which  either  signifies  rain,  and   is  rendered  by 
«>iff5f,  Deut.  xxxii.  a.  or  a  storm,  and  is  so  ren- 
dered Isa.  xxviii.  9.  where  it  has  the  significa- 
tion oi procella,  and  by  our  translators  called  a 
destroi/ing  storm.     If  therefore  the  Hebrew  was 
"lytyD S""}*,  it  might  either  be  rendered  rv  t;^6{>»,  or 
Ta>  t;)f9fur  u  i'^Cfw,  the  enemies  in  rain,  or  Jo6  in  a 
n'hirtisind,  owx.  of  which  God  answered  him,  ch. 
xxxviii.  or  Job  under  a  storm,  viz.  of  afflictions. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  Ezekiel  is  the  only  pro- 
phet that  does  make  mention   of  Job;    in   this 
he  is  singular,  as  likewise  in  the   vision  of  the 
cherubim,  which  are  the  two  points  here  men- 
tioned, perhaps  the  storm  means  the  judgments 
of  God,  spoken   of  in  the  places  where  Job  is 
mentioned,   as  one  who  should  deliver  his  own 
sotd,  &c.     So  that  'laQ  it  'i/^Cfj  is  not  unlike 
Nu»  ir  Kaifa  oy7«<,  ch.  xliv.  I?-  and  both  are  join- 
ed togettjer  by    the  prophet,  as  worthy   to  be 
delivered  in  the  time  of  wrath.    But  how  comes 
Job  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  and  not  also 
Noah  and  U.tniel,  who  are  joined  with  him  in 
the  same  passages  of  Ezekiel  ?  1  answer,  if  the 
Syr.  and  Arab,  would  bear  me  out  in  guessing 
at  a  mistake  in  rendering  the  original,  as  well  in 
these  two  names,  as  they  do  in  Job's  name, 
1  would  venture  to  conjecture,   that  dyaiujai  is 
the  rendering  of  the  original  Hcb.  Noah,  and 
Daniel  ;  for  in   botii  tiiese   places  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel  h  written  without  the  Jod,  Dan  el,  and 


being  mistaken,  if  so  transcribed,  for  t;-vo  word.j, 
would  give  another  sense  ;  so  that  ^»  p  ^^^ 
might  signify  cither  the  two  proper  names,  and 
so  the  Greek  might  by  mistake  be,  5  a'yafias-a/ Ti'c 

iv^vrotjxf  oSwf,  instead  of  i^  ra  Nit,    ^    n    Au>iriK,   rar 

ludvroylur  ilv; ;  or  Hb  FTJ  Signifies  re(]iiies,  the  ren- 
dering might  be,  as  is  the  sense  of  our  version^ 
"  Et  requiem  adjudicavit  ad  dirigeiitcs  vias 
suas."  Could  this  be  admitted,  how  apt  i': 
would  be  in  this  place,  I  need  not  say.  1  shall 
only  add,  that  if  tiiis  conjecture,  for  as  such 
only  it  is  proposed,  might  be  allowed,  the  pas- 
sage would  be  pretty  clear;  whereas,  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  indeterminate,  and  liable  to  many 
objections. 

Ver.  10.  And  of  the  tivehe  prophtts  let  the  me^ 
morial  he  blessed,  and  let  their  bones  flourish  a- 
gain  out  of  their  place  ifur  they  conforted  Jacob, 
and  delivered  them  by  assured  hope. '\     See    note 
on  chap.  xlvi.    19.     The   author   hivin^i-   men- 
tioned   Isaiah,   Jeremiah,   and    Ezekiel,  speaks 
here  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  as  they  are 
called,  who  completed  the  Old   Testament  Ca- 
non.    These  too  in  their  respective  times  pro- 
mised the  Jews  with  great  assurance,   that  de- 
liverance which  they   looked  and  prayed  daily 
for,  at  the  temple  ;  and  successively  comforted 
them,  that  God  would  perform,  or  confirm  his 
mercy  with  them,  and  deliver  them  at  his  own 
good    time.      This   comfort   expressed    in    the 
twelve  prophets,  could  be  no  other  tiian  the  re- 
demption by  the  Messias,  because  three  of  the 
twelve  that  promised  it,  lived  after  the  return 
from    Babylon,    to   which   some   would    apply 
this  and  the  like  passages,  and  yet  after  that 
return,  they  foretold   it  as  a  thing  still  future. 
The  Jews  expected  it  as  a  happy  event  yet  to 
come,  and  prayed  for  it   in  the  days  of  Simon 
the  high  priest,  i.  e.   near  the  days  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  the  writer  of  this  book  re- 
news the  petition,   that   God   would   make  the 
time  short,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  de- 
liverance, chap,  xxxvi.  8.     See  Bishop  Chand- 
ler's Def.   p.  44.     From   the   mention   of  the 
twelve  prophets  here,  it  seems  manifest,   that 
tl;e   canon    of  the    sacred    books   was  already 
made,   when   liiis   tract  of  Ecclesiasticus   was 
composed,  and  their  prophecies  collected,  and 
digested  into  one  body,   or  small  volume,  and 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  in  the  same  order 
that  now  it  is,  with  respect  to  the  prophetical 
writings  at   least.     See  Dupin's  Hist,  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

Ver.  1 1 .  How  shall  we  magnify  Zorobabel  P 
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Even   he  was  as   a  signet  on  the  right  band.  \\w\.  Aii'l so  Tas  AdcinialMyv^  eveyij  living  thinsf 
Ver    12.  So  was  Jesus  the  son  of  Josedcc,  who  in  the  creation.']    Adam  liad  the  honour,  which 
in  their  time  builded  the  bouse,  and  set  up  an  ho-  helongecl  to  no  other,   of  beino-  created  imme- 
ly  temple  to  the  Lord,  which  was  prepared  for  diately   by  fhe   very   liand  of  God    hiinself,  of 
everlasting  glory. ^     The  former  of.  tlK-se  was  being  constituted  by  him  I iord  of  the  creation, 
governor  of  Jtidah,  or  viceroy  of  the  province  and  endowed  witli  higher  fstcuities,  and  greater 
of  Jude.i,  and    th;;    latter   high    priest,    at  the  intellectual  powers,  and  above  all,  of  being  born 
time  of  the  Jews'  return  from  tlie  Babylonish  in  a  st.lte  of  innocence  and  spotless  pnrity  ;  sc» 
captivity.      To  these   was   lecom mended    the  that  he  could  truly  boast  of  having  Ciod  for  his 
direction,    and   superintcndcncy   of  rebnildin*  father  in  a  higher  sense,  than  any  of  his  jwstc- 
the  temple  ;  to  these  the  prophets  llns^gai  antt  rity.    A^l  others  arc  by  lineal  descent  and  from 
Zechariah     addre-s    themselves,     encouraging  men  like  themselvc-i,  and   bring  into  the  world 
them,  and  the  Jews  under  their  conduct,  to  go  with    thein    sin,     corruption,    and    hereditary 
on  with  the  great  design,  by  a  promise  of  (joti's  guilt.      The  ancient  fathers  gather  that  Adam 
assistance   and  protection,    and   an   assuiance,  was  much  more  in  favour  with  (»od,  than  any 
that  the  glory  of  that  house  should  Ix;  si>))erior  of  his  sinful  seed,  from  God's  walking  in   the 
to  that  of  the  former.     They   readily  obeyed,  garden  in  his  presence  and  his  hearing  his  voice 
finished,  and  perfected  the  temple,  and  restor-  there;   from   whence   titey  conclude,  that  he- 
ed the  public  worship  of  God,  and  ])repared  and  fore   the  commission  of  sin,  God  appeared  to 
fitted  it  for  everlasting  glory,  i.  e.  according  to  Adam  in   a    bodily   shape,  and    like   a   friend, 


Calmet,  "  a  son  eternelle  gloire,"  (or  the 
Lord's  everlasting  glory,  and  not  of  the  build- 
ers, as  Grotius  explains  it  ;  or  rather,  fitted 
this  second  temple,  for  the  king  of  glory  to  come 


spoke  to  him  mouth  to  mcHith.     Nothing  can 
be  closer,  or  more  worth  observing  than  what 

{*hi!o  says  of  Adam,  'oq  'umx  tvysceiac  v'§«>/  ^t>(i'}  (ruy 

nftiac,  K.  T.  ^.  "  Cui  mortalis  nemo  hac  nobditatfr 


into  it,  for  the  appearance  of  the    Messiah  in    conferendns   est ;    qui   in    corpoream   statuam 
it;   in  wiiich  consisted  principally  the  glory  of    Dei  manibus  affabre  formatus  est,  snmmo  arti- 

ficio  :  animi  vero  dignitatem  adeptus  est  a  Deo, 


this  latter  house.  These  chiefs  are  the  two  a- 
iiointed  ones,  refered  to  Zech.  iv.  14.  and  are 
said  by  this  writer  to  be  "  signets  on  the  right 
liand,"  i.  e.  near,  and  dear  to  God,  as  having 
the  care  of  his  people  and  church,  and  commis- 


inspirante  divinie  virtutis  tantum  quantum 
mortalis  natura  ])otuit  capere.  PriEstans  ndeo 
nobilitas,  ut  nulla  alia  quaevis  earum,  ([ugp  il- 
lustres  nominanturv  in  Comparationem   venire 


sioned    thereto    by    his  signet,    or   authority,    potest,"  &c.  rifjx'  iJyntiac.  See  also  more  lo  the 
Both  Zerubbabel  and  J-oshua  tlie   high   priest, 
■were  figures  of  the  Messiah,  or  Jesus  Christ, 
the  governor  and  high  priest  of  the  Christian 


same  purpose,  De  Mundi  Opificio. 
C  HAT.     L. 


church,  the  true  temple  or  house  of  God. 

Ver.  16.  Sem  and  Seih  laere  in  great  fionour 
among  men.']  All  the  versions  except  ours,  put 
Seth  before  Sem,  and  indeed   such  an   order  is 


QIMON  the  high  priest,  the  son  of  Onias,  Kh^ 
irt  his  life  repaired  the  house  again,  and  in 
his  days  fortified  the  temple.]    We  find   in  the 
Jewish    instory    two   Simons,    sons   of  Onias, 


necessary  in  |X>int  of  lime,  for  Seth  wa«  the  both  high  priests,  but  at  times  very  distarrt 
father  of  the  righteous  l)eforc  the  flood,  as  Sem  from  each  other  ;  the  first  was  Simon  the  .Just, 
was  after  it.  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  in-  so  called  for  his  great  piety  towards  God,  and 
sert  Enos  afier  Setii  ;  and  tliere  seems  to  be  for  his  good-will  and  benevolence  lo  the  chil- 
good  reason  to  place  Enos  among  these  wor-  dren  of  his  people.  Joseph.  Anliq.  L.  xii.  c.  2. 
tliics,  for  he  was  the  first  twan  that  was  cele-  The  second  is  mentioned  likewise  by  the  same 
bra  led  for  piety,  and  began  to  call  upon  tiie  historian,  ibid.  c.  4.  and  is  tlie  same  high  priest," 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  was  he  named  who  in  his  great  zeal  opposed  Ptolemy  Philo- 
Enos,  i.  e.  a  true  man,  as  if  there  had  been  no  pator's  entrance  into  the  sanctuary,  S  Maccab. 
true  man  before  him  in  that  generation,  because  Learned  nien  are  divided  which  of  these  the 
there  was  no  pious  man.  Anciently  there  were  autlwjr  here  speaks  of,  (.irotuis,  Bossuet,  and 
a  set  of  men  called  Sethians,  wiio  derived  iheir  Calmet  contend  for  the  latter  ;  Eusubius,  Jan- 
name  from  this  patriarch,  and  maintained,  that  senius,  Corn,  a  I^apide,  Drusius,  Badwell,  and 
he  too,  as  well  as  Enoch,  was  translated  with-  the  very  learned  author  of  the  Discourse  con- 
out  seeing  death  ;  but  the  church  condemned  cerniug  the  Age  of  the  Two  Sirachides,  hereto, 
these  as  heretics.  prefixed,  are  for  the  former,  whose  opinion  i» 
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supported  by  the  following  reasons.  1 .  The 
gieat  chaiacter  liere  given  of  Simon,  w  ith  wliich 
agrees  the  testimeny  of  Josephus,  who  says 
nolliing  in  lionour  of  Simon  ii.  !?.  Simon  the 
Just  was  cotcmporary  with  this  wnlcr,  for  be 
mentions  him  as  officiating,  and  lakes  particu- 
lar nolice  of  the  gracefulness  of  his  performing 
tlie  service,  v<  r.  II,  I'i.  and  was  himself  then 
probably  r^boiit  ten  years  old.  3.  Tiie  author 
manifestly  speaks  of  a  Simon  then  dead,  for  he" 
mentions  what  lie  did  in  his  hfc-time,  ver.  I. 
pailicvilarly  his  good  deeds  lor  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  liie  offices  thereof;  but  tlie  pon- 
tificate of  Simon  il.  was  at  a  good  distance 
from  tiic  time  of  this  writer,  and  will  suit,  bet- 
ter with  that  of  the  translator. 

Ver.  3.  In  hif  dftifs  the  cistern  to  receive  jsa- 
tcr  i"(is  coi'eiefl  uUh  plates  of  brass,  being  in  com- 
pass ai  the  sea.']  in,  or  rather  before  the  ta- 
bernacle of  Mases,  there  was  only  a  laver  or 
kettle  ;  afterwards,  when  the  Jevifish  church 
was  in  its  flourisiiing  and  settled  state,  Solo- 
mon enlarged  it  to  be  a  brazen  sea,  or  cistern, 
1  Kings  vii.  Q-i.  It  is  affirmed  by  many  writ- 
ers too  hastily,  that  in  the  second  temple  there 
was  no  jwopcr  ark,  no  throne  encompassed  by 
cherubiir.?,  no  visible  glory,  no  molten  sea. 
However  the  learned  may  determine  the  three 
former  particulars,  there  seems  great  reason  to 
conclude  from  the  wojds  of  this  writer,  that 
there  was  a  molten  sea.  See  y  Chron.  v.  12. 
In  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  book  of  Revelation,  there  is  a  sea  of 
glass,  like  crystal,  infinitely  more  precious  and 
beautiful,  than  either  of  those  in  the  .Jewish 
temple,  or  any  thing  made  of  metal.  See  Dau- 
bus  on  Apoc.  c.  iv. 

Ver.  7.  -^nfi  as  the  rainbozs  giving  light  in  the 

bright    cltnids.']      tic   rii^cr   fuii'lut    n^tAot     li^ii(.        1 

would  rather  render.  As  the  glorious  bow  shin- 
ing in  tl'.e  clouds  ;  or,  as  the  rainbow  enligh- 
tening tiic  clouds  with  glor)'.  One  cannot  helj) 
observing  what  pains  this  writer  takes  from 
ver.  j.  to  ver.  12.  to  set  forth  the  graceful  pre- 
sence, and  august  appearance  of  this  favourite 
high  priest  ;  he  searches  heaven  and  eanh  for 
comparisons  to  illustrate  the  piece  ;  wliatevtr 
is eitiier  grand,  magnificent,  beautiful,  precious, 
or  lovely,  is  introduced  upon  the  occasion. 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  their  greatest  lus- 
tre and  perfection,  are  all  made  to  assist  in  their 
turns.  The  glorious  bow  on  high,  as  well  as 
the  variegated  flowers  beneath,  lend  their  co- 
lour-. The  gold  and  superb  ornaments  of  the 
temple,  the  odoritirous.  incense,  and  holy  fire 
on  the  altar,  the  rich  vases,  &c.  meet  to  reflect 


honour  on  him.  In  short,  the  works,  both  of 
nature  and  art,  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
in  their  kinds,  are  borrowed,  either  to  express 
the  superior  dignity  of  his  person,  amidst  his 
surroundiiig  brethren  like  a  tall  cedar  ;  or  the 
pertcction  and  glory  of  his  pontifical  apparel, 
as  if,  when  he  put  on  the  robe  of  honour, 
in  "  his  long  garment  was  the  whole  world," 
as  the  book  of  Wisdom  expresses  it,  ch.  xviii. 
24. 

Ver.  15.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup, 
and  poured  of  the  blood  of  the  grape  ;  he  poured 
out  at  ihcjoot  of  the  altar  a  szoeet  smelling  savour 
unto  the  most  high  King  of  all.     Ver.  16.    Then 
shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  sounded  the  siher 
trumpets,  and  made  a  great  noise  to  be  heard  for 
a  reuiembrunce  before  the  most  High.     Ver.  17. 
lliea  all  ths  people  together  hasted,  and  fell  down 
to  the  earth  uixjn  their  faces  to  zc'orship  their  Lord 
God  Almightij,    the  Most  High.     Ver.  18.    The 
singers  also  sang  praises  icith  their  voices,  xiith 
great  varietij  of  sounds  loas  there  made  street  tne- 
lodif.      Ver.    \\).    And  the  people  bes&ught  the 
Lord  hf  prayer,   before  him  that  is  merciful,  till 
the  solemnity  of  tlie  Ijord  was  ended,  and  the'i  had 
^^nisfied  his  sovice.]  The    18th  verse  seems  out 
of  place  here,  it  should  follow  the  I6th,  and  the 
whole  will  be  better  connected.     While  the  sa- 
crifices were  offering,  which  was  the  first  part 
of  the  temple  service,  tlw;  priests  with  trumpets, 
and  the  IjCvitcs  wiili  musical  instruments,  and 
the   singers,  together  with   the  people,  joined 
their   voices   and   sang  psalms  to  complete  the 
harmony.     We  find   that  David  and  Solomon 
ajjpointcd  singing  and  trumpets  at  the  time  of 
sacrificing,    1   Chron.  vi.   31.  xvi.  7.  and  that 
Ezra  restored  this  custom  after  the  return  from 
the  IJabylonish  captivity,   Ezra  iii.  10,  11.  and 
the  same  continued  in  after-ages.     But  at  the 
time  of  incense  there  was  kept  silence,  the  peo- 
ple  praying  to  themselves,    Luke  i.  10.       We 
have  here  a  distinct  and  clear  description  of  the 
m.anner  of  the  people's  praying  without,  whilst 
the  priest  offered   tliC  sweet  smelling  savour  of 
incense    within  ;    For  at  the   time    when    the 
priest  offered  incense  in  the  sanctuary,  the  peo- 
ple were  left  without  in  the  Atrium  .ludxoruni 
praying  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  every  man 
silently  apart  for  liimself     Thi«  seems  likewise 
to  be  refcred  to  by   the  halt-hour's  silence  in 
heaven.   Rev.  viii.  1.   which   is  set  down  there 
to  point  to  the  time  of  the  priest's  being  gone 
in  to  offer  incense,  or  the  odour  of  sweet  smell, 
1  see  no  necessity,  with  Calmet,    Bossuet,  and 
others,  to  apply  the  description  here  particular- 
ly  to  the  higli-pricst's  officiating  at  Ptolemyf 
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Philopator's  solemn  saciificc  in  the  temple  ;  it 
is  as  applicable  to  the  high- priest  officiating 
upon  any  other  solemn  occasion  ;  nor  can  a 
true  synchronism  be  preserved  according  to  that 
interpretation. 

\''er.  20.  Then  he  went  down,  and  lifted  up  his 
hands  over  the  -whole  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  give  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  with  his 
lips,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  name.  V  er.  2 1 .  And 
they  bowed  themselves  down  to  worship  the  second 
time,  that  they  might  receive  a  blessing  from  the 
Most  Bigh.]  Wlien  the  solen)nity  of  the  Lord 
was  ended  by  the  incense  being  oflered,  the 
high- priest  came  back,  and  pronounced  the 
tv\oyi»,  or  benedictiosi.  The  form  of  the  solemn 
blessing  with  which  the  priests  dismissed  the 

E?ople  by  God's  esj:)ecial  order,  was  this,  "  The 
ord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  ;  the  Lord  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  give  thee 
peace,"  Num.  vi.  22,  And  lest  any  one  should 
think  too  slightly  of  this  blessing,  because  pro- 
nounced by  a  mortal  like  himself  ;  it  is  added. 
Num.  vi.  2;3.  "  I  the  Lord  will  bless  him," 
and  therefore  properly  called  here,  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord,  by  the  priest's  lips  ;  shewing, 
that  the  effect  of  this  blessing  does  not  depend 
upon  man,  but  upon  the  ordinance  of  God, 
from  the  mouth  of  his  own  minister,  whom  he 
hath  appointed  to  bless  in  his  name,  Deut.  xxi. 
5.  and  whose  blessing  he  hath  promised  to  con- 
firm. We  see  from  this  passage,  that,  when 
the  Jews  received  the  blessing  from  the  priest, 
they  received  it  kneeling,  or  bowing  down 
their  heads.  In  the  primitive  times  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  deacon  (to  prepare  the  people 
the  belter  for  it)  to  call  out  immediately  before 
the  time  of  the  blessings,  in  such  words  as  these, 
"  Bow  down  to  the  blessing."  Chrysost.  Li- 
turg.  The  blessing  of  the  bishop,  or  priest, 
was  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  primitive  times, 
that  none  durst  go  out  of  the  ciiurch,  till  they 
had  received  it,  according  to  the  councils  of 
Agatha,  Can.  dl.  and  that  of  Orleans,  Can. 
22. 

Ver.  22.  Now  therefore  bless  ye  the  God  of 
uU,  zphich  onlfi  ihith  wondrous  things  even/  where, 
whith  exult eth  our  daijs  Jrom  the  womb,  and  deul- 
eth  with  us  according  to  his  merct/.  Ver,  2.'3.  JJe 
grant  us  joijfulness  <f  heart,  and  that  peace  maif 
be  in  our  clui/s  in  Israel  for  ever.  Ver.  24.  That 
he  Kould  confirm  his  mercif  with  us,  and  deliver 
us  at  his  time  ]  We  may  learn  from  this  short 
prayer  of  the  wise  man,  how  to  compose  and 
regulate  our  own  ;  we  should  acknowledge 
God  therein,  to  be  omnipresent  and  Almighty; 


that  ever  since  we  were  born,  we  have  been 
preserved  by  his  good  providence,  every  day, 
hour,  and  moment  ;  that  it  is  ;ui  instance  of  his 
great  mercy  to  us,  thus  to  be  mindful  of  our 
preservation  and  being,  having  nothing  in  ns 
but  sin,  and  nothing  due  to  us  but  punishment. 
The  conclusion  of  this  prayer  seems  to  contaiu 
more  than  a  recpiest  for  peace  and  temporal 
blessings,  it  relates  to,  and  manifests  this  writ- 
er's and  his  countrymen's  impatience  for  the 
Messiah  ;  and  their  earnest  wiih  that  God 
would  speedily  send  the  blessing  of  all  men,  to 
"  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  their  tore-fa- 
thers, and  remember  his  holy  covenant,"  Luke 
i.  72.  For  it  was  the  constant  prayer  of  the 
Jews,  both  before  and  under  the  Messias,  that 
God  would  hasten  the  blessings  hoped  for,  and 
expected  by  them,  and  that  he  would  make  the 
time  short ;  and  ir  is  stiil  their  form  in  the  sy- 
nagogue to  say,  "  in  our  days,"  i.  e.  quick- 
ly, when  they  pray  for  the  blessing  of  the  Mcs- 
sias. 

V^er.  95.  There  be  tzfo  manner  of  nation.^  which 
mi/  heart  abhor reth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation.] 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  two  nations  here 
refered  to,  are  not  to  be  taken  exclusively,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ;  but  as  "'fiw^  amontr 
the  Latins  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  very  limited 
sense,  to  signify  no  more  than  a  family,  or  kin- 
dred, so  here  SJo  £e»n,  *'  two  nations,"  may  sig- 
nify two  parts  or  cities  of  Palestine,  as  it  had 
several  divisions  ;  and  Samaria  is  probably  one 
of  them.  Our  translators,  by  rendering  SJo  'i^fv., 
"  two  manner  of  nations,"  seem  to  guard  a- 
gainit  understanding  them  strictly  as  such. 
The  author  will  not  allow  the  third  to  be  any 
nation,  because  of  the  great  mixture  of  all  sorts 
of  |)eople  among  them  ;  he  means  the  Cuthites, 
or  Samaritans,  who  dwelt  at  Sichem,  whose  an- 
cestors the  king  of  Assyria  sent  thither  ;  for 
when  the  Assyrians  carried  away  captive  the 
ten  tribes,  2  Kings  xvii.  2-1-.  they  placed  stran- 
gers in  the  chiefest  part  of  the  country,  viz.  Sa- 
maria. 

Ibid,  Which  mi/  heart  abhorreth.]  The  schism 
of  the  ten  tribes  was  the  first  rise  of  the  extreme 
aversion  the  Jews  had  for  the  Samaritans,  Sa- 
maria being  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  set  up  in  a  manner  as  a  rival  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim  was  to 
that  of  Solomon.  The  hatred  of  the  Jews  a- 
gainst  the  Samaritans  was  likewise  much  in- 
creased by  the  opposition  these  last  made  against 
tlie  former  on  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  both  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  tcmpie. 
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and  the  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  ch. 
iv.  On  these  accounts  the  disputes  and  animo- 
sities between  them  rose  to  the  greatest  degree 
imaginable.  See  Joseph.  Antiq  L.  xiii.  6,  iS. 
The  scriptures,  and  the  JcA'ish  records,  acquaint 
us,  that  the  jsalijusy  and  averseness  between  the 
ttt'o  was  so  great,  that  they  would  have  no  con- 
verse together,  nor  shew  any  act  of  kindness  to 
each  other:  And  that  this  haired  was  very  an- 
cient, appears  from  hence,  that  when  the  Jews 
would  express  thiir  utmost  aversion  to  our  bless 
ed  Saviour,  they  said,  "  Thou  art  a  Samaritan, 
and  hist  a  devil,"  John  viii.  -18.  as  if  lo  be  a 
Samaritan,  and  have  a  devil,  were  things  of  e- 
qual  reproach.  If  the  Jews  hated  the  Samari- 
tans, the  Samaritans  were  equaHy  fierce  in 
shewing  their  resentment  against  the  Jews  upon 
all  occasions,  as  is  plain  from  Luke  ix.  5^.  Je- 
sus going  one  day  to  a  village  of  Samaria,  the 
inhabitants  would  not  receive  him,  because  his 
face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem. 
Josephus  instances  in  many  affronts  and  injuries 
offered  to  the  Jews,  as  they  passed  through  the 
•country  of  the  Samaritans  to  their  solemn  feasts 
at  Jerusalem,  Antiq.  L  xviii.  and  L.  xx.  c.  5. 
The  same  is  also  evident  from  what  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  or  rather  from  what  St  John  in  a 
parenthesis  says,  viz.  that  the  Jews  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans,  ch.  iv.  9.  which 
some  have  extended  so  far,  as  to  exclude  all 
manner  of  civil  intercourse,  even  the  asking  or 
giving  one  another  a  glass  of  water  j  and  that 
the  answer  of  this  woman  was  an  insult  upon 
our  Saviour,  out  of  an  ill  natured  joy  and  satis- 
faction to  find  a  Jew  forced  to  beg  a  little  water 
of  her.  It  may  seem  somewhat  strange,  that  this 
writer,  who  has  delivered  such  excellent  pre- 
cepts of  morality  and  instruction  in  this  Bcok, 
should  be  so  uncharitable  and  ill-natured  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  as  to  declare,  that  he  hales  such 
and  such  nations  from  his  hrart.  Calmet,  in 
answer  to  this,  says,  that  the  author  does  not 
here  declare  that  he  himself  hates  any  in  parti-, 
cular,  bur  that  he  judged  these  people,  from 
their  inveterate  malice  against  the  Jews,  to  be 
their  greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemies,  and 
as  such  to  be  disliked  and  shunned  by  every  true 
Israelite. 

Ver.  26.  Theif  (hot  sit  upon  the  mountain  of 
Sui/iftria,  and  (he/  (hat  tlcelt  uiniyn)^  the  fhitis- 
tines,  and  that  fuu^ish  peop  e  that  d^eUin  Sichem.'^ 
Some  have  fancied  that  the  Samaritans  are  spo- 
ken of  in  the  first  and  last  part  of  this  verse. 
And  indeed  one  would  be  apt  to  thir;..  by  wnat 
Josephus  says,  that  Samaria  and  Sichem  were 


one  and  the  same  city,  since  that  hrslorian  pla- 
ces Sichem  on  mount  Gerizim,  and  calls  it  the 
capital  of  the  Samaritans,  Antiq.  L.  ii.  But  the 
most  exact  geographers  make  Samaria  and  Si- 
chem to  have  been  two  different  cities.  How- 
ever this  be,  it  is  not  probable  that  our  author 
should  mean  the  same  people  in  both  places,  or 
that  mentioning  three  nations  whom  he  dislik- 
ed, he  should  name  the  Samaritans  twice  in  so 
short  a  compass,  though  we  should  suppose  him 
tinctured  with  the  national  hatred  to  that  peo- 
ple. I  rather,  therefore,  incline  to  Drusius's 
learned  conjecture,  that  the  true  reading  here 
is,  it  o^n  Z:ioj>,  those  that  inhabit  mount  Seir,  i.  e. 
the  Iduiuaeans,  "  Q^ii  sedent  in  monte  Seir  ;"  so 
that  the  three  nations,  or  rather  the  three  parti- 
cular sorts  of  people,  that  he  is  oflended  at,  are 
now  clear  and  distinct,  viz.  the  Idumaeans,  who 
inhabit  mount  Seir  ;  the  Philistines,  who  were 
continually  at  war  wiih  the  Israelites;  and  last- 
ly, the  inhabitants  of  Sichem,  i.  e.  the  Samari- 
tans, whom  he  undervalues,  and  scarce  allows 
them  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  people,  either  be- 
cause they  were  a  mixed  multitude,  or  were 
apostates,  and  held  many  erroneous  tenets,  and 
particularly  favoured  Sadducism. 

C  II  A  P.   LI. 

JESUS,  son  of  Sirach  the  elder.']  The  author 
of  this  book  finishes  his  work  with  a  pray- 
er or  hymn,  (see  first  prologue)  from  which  wc 
learn  many  particulars  relating  to  his  life  ;  as 
the  dangers  he  met  with  ;  the  favour  of  God  in 
delivering  him,  his  travels  for  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom;  his  application  to,  and  success  in  it; 
and  his  earne.-.t  exhortation  to  the  study  of  it, 
which  we  meet  wiih  likewise  in  the  body  of  the 
Work  ;  which  is  no  improbable  reason  that  this 
prayer  also  belongs  to  him  :  It  appears  from  it, 
that  he  was  brought  in  danger  of  his  life  before 
the  king,  on  an  unjust  accusation,  probably  a 
charge  of  some  offence  against  the  state  ;  but 
whether  it  was  before  a  king  of  Syria  or  Egypt 
that  he  was  accused,  is  uncertain.  Such  as  un- 
derstand the  accusation  here  refered  to  of  the 
grandfather,  difier  greatly  in  point  of  time  when 
it  happened,  some  placing  it  so  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  others  so  late  as  that  of 
Pto'cmy  Epiphanes  :  however  this  be,  most  pro- 
bably this  ill  usage  was  the  occasion  of  his 
passing  into  Egypt,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  wrote  this  Work,  and  iiere 
it  was  his  grandson  is  said  after  to  have  found 
his  writings.  Grotius  contends,  that  this  chap- 
ter, and  the  three  last  verses  of  the  foregoing . 
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were  wrote  by  the  grandson,  Je.tus  the  Transla- 
tor;  and  with  him  agrees  Dr  Prideaux  in  both 
-these  particulars,  who  assigns  the  incident  of 
the  accusation  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
whose  cruelty  inclined  him  to  bring  any  one, 
and  on  the  slightest  occasion,  into  danger  of  his 
life,  that  came  into  his  power,  Connect.  Tom. 

2.  B.  V. 

Ver.  lo.  1  called  upon  the   Lord,  tlir.  Father 
vf  mij  Lord,  that  he  xmuUI  nut  leave  me  in  the 
d^Hf.s  of  mt/  trouh/n,  and  in  the  time  of  the  proud, 
Tchen  there  icas  uo  Jie//>.\     When  the   proud  or 
wicked  have  most  power  and  authority,  that  issaid 
to  be  their  time.     Thus  our  Saviour  says  to  the 
chief  priests  and  the  elders,  and  those  that  came 
to  apprehend  him,  ei/Vii  Jj«»*  tnr  d'  «f«,  "  This  is 
your  time,"  Luke  xxii.  53.     Most  of  the  inter- 
preters observe,  that  the  secT>nd  person  in  the 
Trinity  is  here  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
Father.    A  very  pioug  and  learned  prelate  says, 
that  the  author  speaks  as  plainly  here  of  our 
Lord  Christ,  as  David  did  when  he  said,  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  Psal.  ex.  i.  lo  which 
probably  he  alludes,  and  plainly  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand,   that  not  only  the  prophets,  but  all 
God's  faithful  people  in  tliose  days,  believed  the 
Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  to  be  the  Father  of 
one  who  was  himself  also  the  Lord,  and  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  thtrir  Lord  and  Saviour  ;  and  that 
in  their  prayers  they  had  a  respect  unto  him, 
and  prayed  in  his  name,  calling  upon  the  Lord 
as   the  Father  of  "  their  Lord  Christ,"  Matt, 
xxvi.    63.  John  i.  49.  and  so  expecting  only 
to  be  heard  upon  his  account,  and  for  his  sake, 
who  was  promised  by  the  name  of  the  lA>rd, 
Dan.  ix.   17.  for  Daniel  prays  in  his  name,  as 
plainly  as  we  do  now,  saying,  '•  Now  therefore, 
O  our  God,   hear    the    prayer  of  thy  servant, 
and  his  supplications,  and  cause  thy  face    to 
shine  upon  thy  sanctiwry,  that  is  desolate,  for 
the  Lord's  sake,"  i.  e.  for  the  Lord  Christ's  sake, 
for  no  other  Lord  can  possibly  be  meant  there. 
Beverege's  Serm.  Vol.  IIL  p.  205.  Grotius  will  . 
have  Ki/|>/k<  to  be  an  interpolation  from  some  offi- 
cious Christian   hand,  and  makes  the  reading 

only  to  be,  JTrticaKJTa^tfc    KC^iot   •aalifx   fM,    x.  t.  k, 

Calmet  reproves  him  smartly  for  his  suspicion, 
and  determining  so  magisterially  ni  the  point ; 
and  observes,  that  errors  propagated  under  so 
great  a  name  are  the  more  dangerous,  and  that 
an  opinion,  grounded  on  so  little  reason  as  this 
is,  ought  to  be  exposed,  and  the  truth  thereby 
vindicated.  Nor  is  Bossuet  more  favourable  to 
this  critic  on  the  same  account  j  he  allows  him 


to  have  excelled  in  "  grammaticis,  in  liisloricis, 
saepe  etiam  in  moraiibus,"  but  thinks  him  not 
altogether  orthodox,  and  therefore  advbcs  such 
as  consult  him,  "  ut  eum  adjutorein,  non  du- 
cem,  non  magistrum  habeant."  Comm.  in  loc. 

Ver.  28.   Get  learning  zcith  a  great  sum  of 
moiieif,  and  get   much  gold  bif  her.     Ver.   29. 
Let  ijour  soul  rejoice  in  his  merci/,  and  be  not  a- 
shained  0/  his  praise.     Ver.  30.  Work  your  xvor/c 
beliines,  and  in  his  time  he  will  give  you  his  re- 
Kar*/.]     The  advice  is,  ver.  25.  '*  Buy  her.for 
yourselves  without  money,"  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  what  the  author  directs  here.     The 
sense  of  both  connected  together  seems  to  be, 
that  diligence  alone  will  make  a  considerable 
progress  in  wisdom,  and  procure  a  large  share 
of  it ;  that  the  value  of  it  is  so  inestimable,  that 
no  ex4>ence  should  be  thought  too  great  for  the 
obtaining  it ;  and  should   ever  so  large  a  sum 
be  laid  out  in  the  way  of  education,  and  for  the 
purchasing  the  necessary  helps  towards  learning 
and  improvement,  whatever  it  may  cost,  is  not 
to  be  repined  at,  for  she  will  sufficiently  repay 
the  charge,  "  for  all  good  things  come  together 
with  her,  and  innumerable  liches  in  her  hand," 
Wisd.  vii.  II.    The  advice  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Solomon,    "   Wisdom   is  the    principal   thing, 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting  get 
understanding,"   Prov.  iv.  7.     Let  the  pleasing 
reflection   of  the  many  benefits  and  advantages 
proceeding  from  her,  encourage  your  pursuit, 
(so  Grotius  expounds  'ixiH,  reading  likewise  aJ- 
7»7()   nor  be  ashamed  at  any  time,  or  repent  of 
your  fondness  and  affection  for  her.     Our  tran- 
slators, more  agi-eeably  to  the  Greek,  understand 
It  of  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  ;  and  so  Calmet  ren- 
ders ;  and  the  Geneva  version  reiy  explicitly, 
"  Let    your  soul   rejoice  in  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  ;"   which,  it  must  be  confessed,  introduces 
the  next  and  last  verse  better ;  the  sense  of 
which  is,  Labour  tt^  obtain  true  wisdom,  and  to 
work  the  work  of  God,  and  of  your  own  salva- 
tion early  in  life  ;  and  when  the  time  of  recom- 
pence  shall  come,  wlierein  God  will  reward  the 
improvement  of  men's  talents,  you  shall  hare 
the  happiness  to  reap  the  blessed  fruit?  of  right- 
eousness, and  to  find  that  "  your  labour  will  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  lo  a  word,  the  author 
finishes  this  work  as  Solomon  does  his  Book  of 
Ecclesiastcs,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  this,  ^'  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  both  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  man." 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    BOOK    OF    TOBIT. 


BEFORE  I  proceed  to  speak  to  the  Book  Itself,  its  original  language,  and  by  whom  wrote,  at  what  time,  and 
on  wh  t  occasion,  its  several  versions,  and  their  agreement,  it  seems  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  consider 
the  nature  of  it,  and  to  examine,  and,  if  possible,  settle  this  fundamental  point,  viz.  whether  it  be  absolutely  a 
real  history,  or  how  far  it  may  be  considered,  and  allowed  as  such. 

Many,  and  especially  some  of  the  moderns,  contend  that  this  book  does  not  contain  a  true  history ;  that  there 
is  100  much  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  to  be  accounted  for  as  historical  fact  ;  and  that  the  whole  is  a 
pious  fiction,  wherein,  under  borrowed  names,  is  given  a  pattern,  or  image  of  a  good  father,  and  an  obedient 
and  dutiful  son  ;  in  what  manner  God  rewards  the  practice  of  good  works,  even  in  this  life,  and  especially  ths 
care  of  burying  the  dead  ;  and  the  superintendency  of  his  ministering  angels  over  such  as  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
vation. But  even  considered  in  this  light  as  fiction,  (an  opinion  which  I  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe  to,)  it 
should  not  be  represented  as  lying  fiction,  but  rather  like  the  invention  of  a  Xenophon,  or  a  Homer,  to  which 
last  Dr  Prideaux  indeed  compares  it,  and  the  miost  exceptionable  parts,  as  so  many  studied  ornaments  to  an  in- 
structive narration.  A  narration  (for  fable  1  cannot  consent  to  call  it,)  founded  on  historical  truth,  but 
dressed  up  in  some  particulars,  perhaps  with  Improvements,  to  dignify  and  set  off  the  story,  which  have  in  them 
at  least  poetic  truth,  i.  e.  what  agreed  with  the  current  notions  of  the  age,  or  was  thought  an  allowable  embel- 
lishment, (and  may  not  the  figurative  and  miraculous  parts  be  innocently  considered-  in  this  light  ?)  to  make  it 
read  with  more  delight,  or  remembered  with  more  case. 

Moral  fictions  are  very  different  from  forgeries  and  falsehoods.  Xenophon's  life  of  Cyrus,  to  which  this  of 
Tobit  has  been  resembled,  is  one  such,  amongst  many  others,  of  heathen  writers  ;  and  possibly  many  pieces  in 
the  early  times  of  Christianity  were  such,  which  have  coarser  names  injuriously  given  them.  Telemachus  bears 
a  distinguished  rank  among  those  of  the  present  age,  and  neither  the  more  ordinary  facts,  nor  the  miracles  re- 
lated in  it,  are  considered  as  lies,  though  they  are  not  true.  The  eastern  writers  make  more  free  with  the 
marvellous  in  such  compositions,  than  we  of  the  west  do  ;  and  what  they  have  at  any  time  viTote  of  this  sort 
ngreeably  surprising,  is  rather  to  be  excused,  if  not  commended,  for  the  improvement,  or  at  least  amusement 
designed  us,  than  condemned  for  the  want  cf  veracity.  Of  this  sort  are  tlie  Arabian  Tales,  which  is  really  an 
Arabian  perform.ance  ;  and  though  it  abounds  with  bole  flights,  according  to  their  figurative  manner  of  writing, 
■yet  ought  it  not,  I  conceive,  to  be  charged  with  want  of  truth.  In  like  manner,  though  we  cannot  perhaps  vin- 
dicate the  whole  of  this  history  as  real  fact,  and  its  embellishments  have  a  near  conformity  to  the  theology  then 
in  vogue,  so  as  to  give  some  umbrage  to  a  reader,  who  will  not  be  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge  with  St  Jerom, 
«'  Malta  in  Scripturis  sacris  dicuntur  juxta  opinioncm  illius  temporis,  &  non  juxta  quod  rei  Veritas  continebat," 
in  Jerem.  c.  xxviii.  Yet  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  the  historical  ground-plbt  is  true, 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  particular  passages  in  it.  Amongst  the  most  exceptionable  of  these,  the  continuance 
of  angels  for  several  days  with  particular  persons  of  no  extraordinary  riote,  and  seemingly  on  no  very  important 
occasions,  and  under  disguise  too,  and  being  what  we  have  no  instance  of  in  genuine  scripture,  has  been  most 
insisted  on,  and  objected  to.  But  if  we  consider  the  stories  of  Raphael  and  Asmodeus,  in  an  allegorical  view, 
as  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  good  and  bad  angels  allowed  to  every  person,  the  one  as  a  guardian,  the 
other  as  a  tempter,  the  objection  will  be  greatly  weakened,  if  not  wholly  vanish.  They  are  both  words  of  He- 
brew original,  and  according  to  their  primitive  signification  might  possibly  be  adapted  by  the  writers  to  their 
characters  in  the  history.  And  should  any  one  conjecture  that  Tobiah,  the  Chaldee  name  both  of  father  and  son, 
was  invented  to  express  the  good  man  of  God  .t:vj  and  his  wife  Anna,  his  vexation,  from  rrsj)  ajjlixit,  respondit, 
clamtivh,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  any  forced  or  unnatural  interpretation,  nor  altogether  to  be  disapproved  of. 
Not  that  I  mean  hereby  to  insinuate,  that  these  are  noi  proper  names,  or  to  weaken  the  •evidence  of  their  real 
persons,  or  that  they  acted  their  parts  only  dramatically. 

"What  ancient  works  were  designed  as  dramatical,  and  what  as  historical,  must  be  judged  partly  by  internal 
characters,  partly  by  the  opinions  originally  entertained  of  them.  By  internal  characters,  I  would  understand 
such  notes,  or  marks,  by  which  the  reality  of  what  is  related  may  be  discovered  and  ascertained  ;  as  personal 
facts,  the  time  when  done,  where  performed,  and  on  what  occasion,  and  their  being  recorded  and  transmitted 
by  the  atrors  themselves,  all  of  which  circumstances  declare  in  favour  of  Tobit's  being  a  true  history.  In  it  we 
have  his  gcn(faJogy,  or  pedigree,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  his  condition  of  life  and 
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employment;  his  family,  his  captivity,  poverty,  blindness,  his  recovery  from  it;  his  apjc,  death,  and  place  of 
burial,  all  which  are  personal  circumstances,  and  are  expressly  mentioned.  Wo  have  also  his  behaviour  and 
moral  conduct  set  down  in  the  different  states  of  life,  particularly  untkr  his  misfortunes.  In  him  we  have  a 
perfect  model  of  private  life,  and  all  the  virtues  and  dutiefi  of  that  condition  seem  united  together.  We  see  in 
him  a  firm  resolution  to  stand  upon  his  guard  against  the  contagion  of  ill  example  from  his  infancy,  an  equality 
of  mind  in  the  different  situations  of  life,  a  generosity  in  the  time  of  his  plenty  to  succour  the  distressed,  and 
lend  even  large  sums  of  money  without  interest ;  a  patience  in  supporting  even  an  extreme  poverty,  not  only 
without  murmuring,  but  with  thanksgiving.  An  invincible  courage  in  the  exercise  of  works  of  mercy  ;  a  gentle- 
ness in  bearing  with  contradictions  at  home,  a  firm  confidence  in  God  under  the  severest  trials.  A  constant 
care  in  training  up  his  son,  as  well  by  his  example  as  by  his  instructions  in  the. fear  of  God,  in  doing  justice  to 
his  neighbour,  and  shewing  compassion  to  the  poor  :  And  lastly,  a  lively  and  fixed  expectation  of  future  bless- 
ings, and  an  assured  hope  of  the  promises  made  to  l;rael,  which  supported  and  comforteil  him  under  the  greatest 
afflictions  ;  and  these  he  reminds  his  fellow  Jews  oT,  to  excite  their  trust  in  God,  and  the  belief  of  his  prophets, 
for  the  fulliUing  of  those  things  wliicli  were  yet  behind.  See  Rollin's  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  iii.  a  character  re- 
sembling that  of  holy  Job  is  almost  all  the  particulars,  whose  history,  like  this,  has  been  misrepresented  likewise 
as  purely  dramatical.  But  if  where  such  express  circumstances  of  real  historical  facts  appear,  a  strong  conceit 
shall  be  allowed  wantonly  to  turn  all  into  parable,  there  must  be  an  end  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of  all  history. 
By  the  same  right,  and  with  as  much  justice,  every  author,  sacred  or  profane,  might 'be  made  to  be,  or  speak 
any  thing  which  fancy  invents,  or  caprice  dictates,  and  to  take  its  turn  upon  the  stage,  to  act  a  part  of  some 
drama.  Might  not  the  history  of  our  first  parents  be  made  to  open  the  scene  .'  But  when  enigmatically  repre- 
sented, as  some  bold  spirits  have  of  late  attempted,  what  a  forced  and  unnatural  appearance  does  it  m.ike  ?  The 
story  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  surprising  cures  wrought,  even  by  the  sight  of  it,  on  those  bitten  by  ser- 
pents, with  that  of  Gideon's  fleece,  what  a  scope  miglit  they  give  to  a  teeming  fancy  .'  The  like  might  be  said 
of  the  history  of  Sampson,  vrhere  one  meets  with  a  number  of  facts  so  extraordinary,  that  they  might  seem  in- 
credible, were  they  not  warranted  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  say  nothing  of  the  tliree  hundred 
foxes  tied  tail  to  tail,  as  it  is  a  mistake,  I  conceive,  of  our  version,  the  great  number  slain  by  him,  even  a  thou- 
sand Philistines,  with  no  other  arms  than  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  an  instrument  very  unusual  and  unpromising 
ior  so  great  a  slaughter  ;  the  surprising  flow  of  water  from  that  jaw-bone  for  his  refreshment  ;  the  ponderous 
gates  of  a  city  carried  away  on  his  shoulders  to  the  suminit  of  an  hill ;  these,  and  other  the  like  actions,  of 
which  that  history  is  full,  are  so  extraordinary,  that,  should  jealous  and  suspicious  persons,  who  cannot  persuade 
themselves  to  believe  any  thing  that  surpasses  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  employ  the  like  ingenious  tor- 
lure,  might  not  these  too  be  metamorphosed  into  senigma  and  parable  ?  At  this  rate  the  history  of  Esther  may 
become  also  a  tragedy  :  For  the  sudden  and  astonishing  revolutions,  the  hasty  and  precipitate  changes  recorded 
there,  brought  about  almost  in  a  few  hours,  beyond  all  observations  and  precedents  in  story,  may  possibly  be  re- 
presented, rather  to  carry  the  air  of  a  tragedy,  than  to  contain  a  real  historical  event,  especially  as  it  is  not  a- 
greed  who  Assuerus  certainly  is,  nor  in  what  time  that  history  is  to  be  placed.  What  I  have  urged  in  defence 
of  the  history  of  Tobit,  particularly  the  latter  instance,  is  equally  applicable  to  that  of  Judith,  which  Grotius, 
and  other  learned  writers,  have  represented  likewise  as  parabolical,  and  may  serve  to  shew  wliat  a  warm  unre- 
strained fancy  might  attempt.  But  if  to  attempt  to  weaken  and  explain  away  by  enigma  and  parable  the  credi- 
bility of  these,  or  any  parts  of  scripture  is  rashness  and  presumption,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  why  should  a  like 
liberty,  with  regard  to  either  of  these  deutero-canonical  pieces,  as  they  were  anciently  called,  be  thought  allow- 
able, which  carry  in  them  the  strongest  marks  of  their  being  real  histories  .' 

The  other  way  I  mentioned,  by  which  ancient  works  designed  as  historical  might  be  distinguished,  was  the 
opinion  originally  entertained  of  them.  With  respect  to  the  book  of  Tobit,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Jews  had  all 
along  a  great  regard  for  it,  that  they  read  it,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  true  history  of  this  particular  family  at 
least,  and  compiled  from  the  memoirs  remaining  with  it ;  and  though  they  did  not  receive  it  into  their  canon, 
as  they  ilid  none  not  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  not  extant  before  the  time  of  Esdras,  yet  they  admitted  it  into  their 
Hagiographa,  see  Grot.  Prxf.  in  Tob.  &  Sixt.  in  Senens.  Bibl.  1.  viii.  where  it  stands  placed  in  the  Alex.  MS. 
and  the  best  editions  of  the  I^XX.  The  ancient  Christians,  who  confined  themselves  to  those  books  which  the 
Jews  acknowledged,  for  the  same  reason  admitted  not  this  book  into  their  canon,  but  still  they  paid  a  great  re- 
gard to  it,  as  an  instructive  manual.  Polycarp,  Clem.  Alex.  Chrysostom,  and  other  fathers,  frequently  quote 
and  refer  to  it ;  and  St  Ambrose  has  a  whole  treatise  on  it.  We  may  be  assured,  that  persons  of  their  nice 
discernment  would  not  have  spent  their  learned  labours  on  it,  nor  made  use  of  its  authority,  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  drama,  a  parable,  or  an  entertaining  fiction  only  ;  nor  have  recommended  the  principal  person  in  it,  as  a 
pattern  worthy  of  imitation  for  his  many  virtues,  if  the  oliaracter  had  existed  only  in  imagination.  Several 
councils,  as  those  of  Carthage,  Florence,  and  Trent,  have  even  made  this  book  canonical ;  but  though  this  is 
carrying  the  matter  too  far,  it  shews,  however,  their  sentiments  of  its  value.  They  would  scarcely  have  taken  in- 
to their  canon  a  romance,  or  a  fable,  however  instructive  or  piously  designed. 

1  shall  next  consider  the  original  language  of  this  book  :  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  was  first  written  eithep 
in  Hebr.  or  Chaldee,  though  the  original  caimot  now  be  found.  P.  Fagius  contends  for  the  former,  and  that 
liic  original  was  what  he  saw  at  Constantinople  ;  but  many  learned  men  are  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and 
think  that  to  have  been  only  some  later  version,  probably  made  from  the  Greek.  See  Huet.  Demonst.  Evang. 
l?r,og.  ♦.  Fabric.  Bibliotb.  Grxc.  Tom.  ii.    It  is  most  probable,  that  it  was  wrote  in  Chaldee,  which  w«  tlie  l^ir- 
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gusge  of  the  country  where  Tobit  was  a  captive.  St  Jerom  having  met  with  a  Chaklee  copy,  employed  a  per- 
son that  perfectly  understood  that  language  to  render  it  into  Hebrew,  which  himself  at  the  same  time  translated 
into  Latin,  and  his  translation  is  that  which  we  have  in  the  Vulgar  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible.  The  book  itself 
is  supposed  to  have  bs*n  wrote,  the  former  part  of  it  by  Tobit  himself,  and  the  latter,  almost  to  the  conclusion, 
by  his  son  Tobias  ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  it :  At  least  it  is  thought,  that  they  left  behind  them  memoirs  of 
their  family,  and  such  materials  as  a  Chaldee  author  afterwards  digested  into  that  form  in  which  we  now  have  it. 
A  late  writer  surmises  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  Babylonian  Jew  in  particular,  Whiston's  Sac.  Hist.  vol.  L 
And  indeed  Calmet  observes,  that  the  name  Raphael^  which  is  found  no  where  but  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  is  of 
Babylonish  extraction.  However  this  be,  the  design  of  the  book,  when,  or  by  whomsoever  wrote,  was  certainly 
commendable  and  good  ;  it  appears  to  be  not  so  much  to  preserve  the  memoirs  of  a  single  religious  family,  as 
from  the  example  of  so  good  a  man,  exercised  with  a  sad  variety  of  misfortunes,  and  yet  rising  superior  to  them, 
through  r.n  assured  hope  of  the  promises  made  to  Israel,  to  comfort  the  Jews  under  their  captivity,  and  by  a 
prospect  of  future  blessings  to  alleviate  their  present  afflicted  condition. 

As  to  the  several  versions  of  this  book,  besides  that  of  Jerom's  above-mentioned,  there  is  a  Greek  one  much  an- 
cienter,  for  we  find  it  made  use  of  by  Polycarp,  Clemens  Alex,  and  other  fathers  who  were  before  him  ;  and 
from  this  the  Syriac  version  is  supposed  to  have  been  made,  and  the  English  one  which  is  at  present  used ;  for 
Coverdale's  was  apparently  from  the  Vulgate.  It  is  uncertain  by  whom  the  Greek  version  was  made  ;  that  it 
was  after  that  of  the  LXX,  appears  from  ch.  viii.  6.  which  is  manifestly  transcribed  from  thence  -,  nor  can  it 
any  more  belong  to  Theodotion,  because  Polycarp  quotes  from  it  long  before  that  translator:  It  seems  rather 
the  work  of  some  Hellenist  Jew,  probably  one  of  Alexandria.  The  Hebrew  copies  of  this  book  are  thought  to 
be  comparatively  of  modern  composition,  and  to  have  been  made  by  Fagius  and  Manster,  whose  names  are  pre- 
hxed  to  them  :  That  of  Fagius  approaches  nearest  to  the  Greek,  and  seems  more  pure  and  correct ;  the  other, 
iome  have  suspected  to  have  been  done  from  the  Vulgate.  The  Latin  and  Greek  copies  vary  extremely,  each 
having  some  paiticulars  which  are  wanting  in  the  other.  Hence  some  have  surmised,  that  the  history  of  Tobit 
was  written  twice  ;  once  more  large  and  fully,  which  the  Vulg.  is  thought  to  follow  ;  and  once  succinctly, 
w})ich  the  Greek  copied  fro.m,  or  in  the  form  which  we  at  present  have  it  ;  which,  if  true,  may  account  for  the 
variations  mentioned.  Thus  much  however  should  be  observed,  that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  Greek. 
As  Jerom  himself  did  not,  as  he  acknowledges,  understand  Chaldee,  the  substance  of  his  version  was  either  die-, 
rated  to  him  by  some  learned  Jew,  upon  whose  skill  and  sincerity  he  must  depend,  or,  which  seems  not  impro- 
bable, was  the  translation  of  a  translation  ;  and  consequently,  as  Huetius  observes,  "  Hinc  alienum  aliquid  & 
adventitium  huic  adhaesisti  par  est  suspica'ri."  Demons.  Evan.  Prop.  4. 

If,  by  comparing  carefully  these  several  versions  together,  and  critically  examining  the  Greek  text  in  particu- 
lar, I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  passages  otherwise  obscure,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  have 
helped  Tobit's  blindness  ;  if  the  solutions  which  I  have  ofTered  of  the  objections  made  to  this  history,  shall  in 
some  measure  contribute  to  clear  difficulties,  remove  prejudice,  and  silence  profane  and  low  raillery,  and  thereby 
to  justify  the  wisdom  of  our  church  in  the  public  use  of  it,  I  shall  answer  my  design  in  engaging  in  this  work,, 
and  think  my  labour  not  misemployed. 


A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  DEMON  ASMOD^US. 

[TRANSLATED  FROM  CALMET.] 


^T  is  very  surprizing  tint  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  speak  so  often  of  good  and  evil  angels,  their  appearing, 
■*•  and  the  supernatural  and  nnraculous  works  performed  by  them,  should  mention  so  littfe  of  the  nature, 
power,  functions,  qualities,  gloty,  subordination,  and  the  manner  of  acting,  of  these  spirits,  whom  we  look  upon 
as  the  chief  of  the  works  of  the  gieii  Creator,  the  most  excellent  productions  of  his  power.  All  that  we  find 
there  concerning  them,  may  pvob.-ibly  be  reduced  to  th^se  heads,  viz.  that  there  are  both  good  and  evil  spirits; 
that  the  former  continue  in  a  state  of  glory,  bccuse  they  preserved  their  innocence,  and  persevered  in  a  dutiful 
Submission  to  their  Creator ;  that  the  latter,  being  elated  with  pride,  by  rebellion  forfeited  their  first  estate,  and 
are  "  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  tire  ;"  that  they  employ 
themselves  in  exerting  their  rage  and  malice  against  mankind,  to  draw  them  into  the  same  condemnation,  and 
unhappy  condition,  to  which  they  are  reduced  t'lemsi  Ives.  That  good  angels  are  God's  ministers  sent  on  gra- 
cious errands,  and  for  the  purposes  of  irercy  and  loving  kindness}  and  evil  ones  are  the  executioners  of  his 
justice  anil  vengeance.  That  among  devils,  as  Well  as  among  angels,  there  is  a  certain  subordination,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  are  unknown  to  us ;  that  they  act  upon  bodies  and  spirits  in  a  manner  yet  more  incomprehen- 
sible to  us  ;  that  every  kingdom  has  its  angel,  which  presides  over  it,  and  every  one  ot  us  a  guardian  angel, 
which  watches  for  our  good  and  preservation,  and  is  assisting  in  the  great  business  of  our  salvation,  if  we  our- 
selves do  not  oppose  their  kind  intentions,  and  frustrate  the  mercies  and  good-will  of  God  towards  us. 

But  even  in  that  whicn  God  has  been  pleased  to  discover  to  us,  how  great  is  the  obscurity,  and  how  many  the 
difiicultits  ?  angels  and  devils  are  almost  always  represented  as  corporeal.  Most  of  the  histories  which  make 
any  mentit  n  of  them,  have  rather  the  air  of  fiction  and  romance,  than  of  true  history.  Let  us  examine,  for 
instance,  the  account  given  of  the  temptation  of  Eve,  and  that  of  the  angel's  appearance  to  Balaam  and  his  ass, 
the  history  of  the  Demon  Asmot!a;us  before  us,  Satan's  tempting  of  Job,  and  the  blessed  Jesus  himself  in  the 
■wilderness ;  are  not  these  instances  more  likely  to  encrease  our  doubts,  and  multiply  difficulties,  than  to  dispel 
or  remove  them  .''  God  seems  to  have  designed  thereby  to  put  bounds  to  our  curiosity,  and  to  turn  away  our  at- 
tention from  such  matters,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  so  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  employ  the  whole 
capacity  of  our  minds  upon  more  important  subjects,  and  which  have  a  nearer  and  more  direct  regard  to  our 
true  and  essential  interests. 

The  ancient  Jews  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon  do  not  seem  much  to  have  concerned  themselves  in  their 
enquiries  about  angels  ;  we  do  not  any  where  find,  that  they  paid  any  sort  of  worship,  either  true  or  false,  su- 
perstitious, or  otherwise,  to  them.  It  was  not,  by  their  own  confession,  till  they  came  into  Chaldse.i,  that  they 
learned  the  names  of  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  and  that  there  were  seven  principal  spirits  before  the 
throne  ot  God.  Nor  was  their  knowledge  mare  perfect  with  respect  to  evil  spirits ;  the  name  Satan,  wiiicli  we 
sometimes  meet  with,  is  general,  and  signifies  an  adversary.  Beelzebub  is  the  name  of  an  idol.  Isaiah,  c.  xiv. 
12.  mentions  Lucifer,  but  that  means  only  the  tnoruing  star,  and  when  applied  to  the  devil,  it  must  be  only  fi- 
guratively. Asmodxus  seems  to  be  the  first  proper  name  of  the  devil^  that  we  meet  with  in  scripture',  and  yet 
•  there  is  room  to  doubt,  whether  this  be  really  a  proper  name,  as  we  may  understand  the  passage  of  Tobit,  c. 
iii.  8.  in  this  manner,  viz.  the  evil  angel,  the  destroyer,  killed  her  seven  husbands.  But  indeed  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  natural  sense  of  that  place  rather  leads  us  to  understand  Asmodaeus  as  a  proper  name.  The 
■Greek  reads,  "  Asmodxus,  the  evil  spirit  $"  Prosper  styles  him  «  the  most  wicked  ;"  and  Munster's  Hebr.  copy, 
"  the  prince  of  the  devils." 

Amongst  the  many  etymologies  of  the  name  of  Asmodxus,  one  cannot  fix  upon  a  better  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  verb  Schamad,  which  signifies  to  run,  to  destroy,  to  exterminate,  to  make  desolate,  &c.  Titles 
which  belong  but  too  truly  to  the  devil,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  ruin  souls,  to  destroy  works  of  piety  and 
virtue,  to  overthrow  good  intentions,  and  to  oppose  all  the  gracious  and  merciful  designs  of  God  our  Saviour 
towards  us  -,  in  a  word,  who  glories  in  mischief,  and  employs  his  power  to  make  men  wicked  and  miserable, 
and  to  spread  discord,  confusion,  and  disorder  through  the  world.  St  John,  Revel,  ix.  mentions  an  evil  angel, 
whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek  Jpollyon,  and  in  Latin,  Extermbuiiis.  It 
seems  to  be  that  destroying  angel  which  executed  God's  vengeance  upon  the  Egyptians  by  the  ten  sore  plagues 
inflicted  upon  that  people,  and  upon  the  murmuring  and  rebellious  Israelites  also,  who  died  in  the  wilderness, 
and  on  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  destroyed  in  Palestine.  It  was  he  that  stirred  up  the  first  persecutors,  and 
hath  ever  since  raised  disturbances  in  the  church  of  Christ.  It  is  he,  finally,  who  eoiitiniies  to  make  war  against 
it  by  heretics,  and  wicked  persons,  who  corrupt  its  faith,  and  dishonour  its  purity,  by  their  evil  lives,  or  perni- 
cious doctrines. 

"  Calmet  here  calls  the  book  of  Tobit  Scripture,  from  the  council  of  Trent  deter.-nining  it  to  be  so. 
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But  as  the  name  exterminatory  or  destrm/er,  suits  equally  all  evil  spirits,  it  may  be  asked,  which  that  in  par- 
ticular was,  which  tormented  Sarah,  and  killed  her  seven  husbands  ;  for  wc  are  assured,  that  there  are  devils  of 
more  sorts  than  one,  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Some  arc  princes  and  rulers,  some  inferior  and  subalterns ;  some  preside 
over  one  vice,  and  soire  over  another.  There  are  demons  of  avarice,  and  demons  of  impurity  ;  demons  of 
drunkenness,  and  demons  of  luxury.  Some  are  concerned  in  foretelling  future  events,  and  giving  out  pretended 
oracles  ;  some  are  employed  in  tempting  and  seducing  people ;  others  in  tormenting  those,  whom  they  have 
taken  possession  of  ;  there  are  some  who  occasion  certain  diseases  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  gospel,  that  the  Jews 
ascribed  to  the  devil,  most  of  the  illnesses  and  calamities  which  men  were  visited  with.  In  fine,  it  is  thought 
that  there  are  evil  spirits,  who  have  their  habit-ation  in  the  air,  others  in  deserts,  others  in  provinces,  and  great 
kingdoms.  What  is  then  the  employment  or  rank  of  Asmodseus,  of  whom  we  are  speaking  .■'  the  Hebr.  copy, 
which  we  have  already  cited,  gives  him  the  title  of  king  of  devils  ;  but  there  is  mention  of  more  than  one  king 
01  tlie  devils.  The  Jews  accuse  our  Saviour  for  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  priiice  of  the  devils.  Matt. 
ix.  34.  St  Jerom,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Hebrews,  gives  the  name  Resceph  to  the  prince  of  the  devils,  in 
Habac.  ch.  iii.  which  signifies  live  coals,  sp.uks,  arrows,  &c.  terms  suitable  to  the  devil,  either  on  account  of 
his  great  readiness  to  do  mischief,  or  the  vengeance  thundered  out  against  him  by  God,  for  his  deceiving  the 
first  woman.  St  Chrysostom  calls  the  prince  of  the  devils,  Satlmel,  i.  e.  one  that  is  estranged,  or  disdainfully 
turns  away  from  God. 

St  John  bestows  on  him  many  epithets,  as  the  great  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  called  the  devil,  and  Satan,  which 
deceiveth  the  whole  world.  Revel,  xii.  9.  Job  i.  6.  And  our  Saviour  himself,  Matth.  iv.  10.  likewise  calls 
him  Satan,  a  name  which  expresses  perfectly  his  hatred  and  malice  against  men,  and  his  aversion  to  all  goodness. 
The  Greek  word  AmUx'^  has  the  same  signification,  and  means  a  false  accuser,  and  unjust  and  spiteful  enemy. 
St  Peter  paints  him,  "  as  a  roaring  lion,  .going  about,  and  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  i.  5,  8.  He  is,  ns 
before  observed,  sometimes  also  called  Lucifer.  There  are  some  that  think  him  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Demons 
of  Media,  where  he  principally  exercised  his  sovereignty  ;  in  like  manner  as  that  other  Dsmon,  mentioned  Dan. 
X.  13.  exercised  his  over  Persia,  and  opposed  the  archangel  Michael,  the  protector  of  the  people  of  God.  The 
name  Asmodceus  may  possibly  be  also  derived  from  the  Hebr.  Esch-AIadai,  i.  e.  the  fire  of  Media,  because  tlierc 
this  evil  spirit  kindled  the  fire  of  impure  love.  The  Rabbins  will  have  it,  that  Asmoda:us  was  descenticd  from 
Naamah,  the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain,  and  that  he  is  the  same  with  him,  who  is  called  Sammael,  in  the  Targum  on. 
Job  ch.  xxviii.     In  short,  the  Talmudists  unaniniously  hold,  that  Asmodxus  is  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

But  the  opinion  which  seems  most  probable  to  us  is,  that  Asmodxus  was  the  Demon  of  impurity.  We  see^ 
no  reason  to  follow  the  Hebrews,  who  give  him  the  rank  of  the  prince  of  the  devils.  AVhat  the  Scripture  says 
of  him,  requires  not  that  we  should*  give  him  that  precedence  amongst  his  fellow-rebels  and  apostates.  God 
permitted  him  to  punish  with  death  those  that  approached  Sarah  with  a  brutal  and  criminal  passion  ;  he  had  no. 
power  himself  over  the  virtuous  maid,  but  contributed,  against  his  will,  and  without  liis  knowledge,  to  her 
happiness,  and  that  of  Tobias.  This  young  pair  was  made  for  one  another,  and  God,  who  was  mercifully  dis- 
posed towards  them,  suffered  not  that  the  seven  first  husbands  should  come  near  her,  as  he  reserved  her  for  one 
more  worthy. 

Raphael  discovers  to  young  Tobias  the  true  cause  of  their  death,  when  lie  says,  "  I  will  tcl!  you  whom  the 
devil  has  chief  power  over  ;  they  are  those,  who  marry  without  the  fear  of  God,  who  exclude  him  from  their 
aftections,  to  indulge  their  passions  and  brutal  lust,  like  the  horse  and  mule  which  have  no  understanding," 
ch.  vi.  16,  17.  Sarah,  in  like  manner,  assigns  one  of  the  reasons,  why  the  former  persons  could  not  have  her 
to  wife,  "  Perhaps,  says  she,  I  was  not  worthy  of  them,  or  because  they  were  not  worthy  of  me''."  ch.  iii.  19. 
This  Last  was  doubtless  the  true  re.ison,  but  not  a  sufficient  one  to  expose  them  to  death,  if  they  had  not  drawn 
that  misfortune  on  themselves,  by  their  crimin.il  excess,  and  evil  dispositions. 

What  is  most  difficult  to  conceive  in  Sarah's  deliverance,  is  the  evil  spirit  being 'driven  away  by  the  smoke  of 
the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish.  How  can  a  spirit  receive  any  impression  from  smoke,  or  be  sensible  either  of  an 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  smell  ?  it  is  certain  that  both  smoke  and  effluvias  proceed  only  from  bodies,  and  act  only 
on  matter,  and  as  the  ideas  of  pain  or  pleasure  arising  from  the  impressions,  which  sensible  qualities  make  on 
our  bodies,  are  not  common  to,  or  compatible  with  spirits  disengaged  from  matter,  v/e  cannot  conceive,  that 
such  sensations  should  afT.ct  them  without  a  sort  of  miracle,  and  the  power  of  God  so  ordering  it,  that  by  means 
of  certain  movements,  extrinsical  and  foreign  to  them,  tliey  shall  receive  the  same  impressions,  as  if  they  were 
really  corporeal ;  it  is  after  this  manner  some  have  attempted  to  explain  the  punishments  iu  iiel!,  how  the  devils 
ai,d  souls  of  the  damned  can  be  said  to  be  tormented  in  material  fire,  viz.  that  tliat  element  does  not  act  directly 
and  immediately  itself  on  them,  but  by  an  effect  proceeding  from  the  all-powerful  will  of  God,  its  presence 
cav'ses  in  their  souls  the  same  sensations  of  p.iin,  as  if  they  were  really  clothed  with  flesli,  and  composed  of 
matter. 

The  heathens,  who  supposed  tlie  bodies  of  their,  demons  to  b;  very  subtile,  an:i  exempt  from  matter,  wore  at 
Uttle  pains  to  explain  how  they  could  be  aft'-.cted  with  agreeable  or  bad  smells.  Their  subtile  bodies,  which  par- 
took, of  the  nature  of  the  purest  xther,  were  fattened,  according  to  them,  with  the  libations,  and  the  odour  of 
the  s.xrifices  offered  in  honour  of  them  ;  they  were  fed  and  refreshed  with  the  smoke  of  the  incense  and  perfumes, 
and  were  invigorated  witli  sucking  the  blood  of  the  victims.     But  as  Porphyry  observes,  a  wise  man  would  be 
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cautious,  how  he  ofFcrcd  such  sacrifices,  for  fear  of  inviting  such  mischievous  spirits  ;  he  advises  rather  to  purify 
the  soul,  as  they  liave  no  power  over  one,  that  is  pure,  uncorrupt,  and  unsullied.  The  Chaldeans,  among 
whom  the  book  of  Tobit  was  written,  and  the  Jews  for  whose  use  it  was  composed,  were  doubtless  of  opinion 
tl'at  the  demons  were  not  absolutely  disengaged  from  all  matter.  They  attributed  to  them  all  such  sensations  and 
impressions,  as  belong  only  to  beings  that  are  corporeal.  Hence  Tobias,  speaking  according  to  the  notions  and 
prejudice  of  that  people,  says  to  Raphael,  that  the  Demon  Asmodx'us  loved  Sarah,  and  had  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  her  beauty,  and  through  jealousy  kept  all  others  from  coming  near  her.  On  this  occasion  we  may  very 
well  apply  St  Jerom's  observation,  "  That  in  scripture  one  often  finds  things  mentioned  rather  according  to  the 
prevailing  notion  of  the  times,  when  they  happened,  than  accordin'g  to  strict  truth."  In  Jerem.  ch.  xxviii.  The 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church  weie  not  entirely  free  from  this  error  ;  they  represent  demons,  or  spirits,  as  having 
subtile  bodies,  and  as  affected  with  odours,  and  other  fine  and  delicate  sensations.  Origen  mentions  it  as  a 
thing  incontestable,  that  demons  love  liquors,  and  the  taste  of  flesh  roasted.  Cont.  Cels.  L.  iii.  He  thinks 
that  they  appear  in  and  assume  the  form  of  holy  persons,  or  good  angels,  to  deceive  the  simple  ;  are  fond  of  im- 
pure love,  and  affected  with  the  sounds  of  instruments,  and  music  ;  that  there  are  certain  charms,  verses,  herbs, 
and  figures,  that  have  the  power  to  drive  them  away,  and  to  cure  the  distempers  which  they  occasion,  ibid.  1. 
viii.  These  opinions  are  very  ancient,  and  authorized  and  supported  as  well  by  the  number,  as  the  great  cha- 
racter of  those  that  maintain  them.  And  though  the  church  seems  entirely  to  have  abandoned  these,  yet  there 
have  been  in  these  later  times,  some  learned  authors,  who  cannot  persuade  themselves  to  give  any  bodies  but 
those  of  a  very  s«btilc  and  refined  nature,  both  to  good  and  evil  angels.  Grotius  eannot  help  shewing  his  spleen 
and  indignation  against  those,  who  have  paid  too  great  a  deference  to  Aristotle,  who  was  the  first,  he  says,  that 
asserted  natures  purely  intellectual.  Upon  the  supposition  of  their  being  corporeal,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
to  explain,  how  demons  and  angels  may  appear  in  a  bodily  shape,  eat  and  drink,  occasion  and  cure  several  dis- 
tempers ;  for  nothing  is  more  easy  and  natural,  than  for  bodies  to  act  upon  matter,  and  to  strike  the  senses. 

I  do  not  very  well  see  how  those  who  pretend  that  the  smoke  of  tlie  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  drove  away  the 
demon  by  a  natural  virtue  and  efficacy,  can  maintain  that  sentiment,  without  admitting  that  the  unclean  spirit 
had  a  body  and  senses.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  philosophy,  they  will  never  persuade  any,  that 
there  could  be  that  antipathy  which  they  hold  between  Asmodseus  and  the  smoke,  in  a  spirit  absolutely  divested 
of  matter.  Such  aversions  and  antipathies  being  founded  on  a  diversity  and  opposition  of  qualities,  cannot  meet 
in  beings,  which  have  such  a  disagreement,  and  even  contrariety,  between  them,  as  spirit  and  body  have  j  if 
they  could,  all  other  bodies  and  spirits  for  the  like  reason  must  be  supposed  to  have  the  same,  as  they  equally 
and  essentially  differ  in  the  properties  peculiar  to  each. 

If  the  efficacy  of  the  smoke,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  sensation  which  it  oc- 
casioned in  the  person  affected  by  it,  which  producing  an  agitation  and  alteration  in  the  blood  and  humours, 
thereby  acted  indirectly  upon  the  demon  himself,  by  taking  from  him  the  means  made  use  of  to  incommode  and 
torment  the  party  possessed,  such  an  opinion  seems  to  contain  nothing  but  what  might  be  admitted  by  the  most 
scrupulous  divines,  and  the  most  exact  and  inquisitive  philosophers.  If  melancholy  was  the  cause  of  Saul's 
malady,  it  is  no  ways  strange,  that  the  sweet  sounds  of  David's  harp,  driving  away  that  black  humour,  and 
raising  his  spirits,  might  at  the  same  time  take  from  the  evil  spirit  his  principal  means  and  springs  of  mischief} 
and  in  that  sense  music  might  be  said  to  hinder,  or,  however,  to  suspend,  and  stop  his  further  evil  designs.  One 
may  observe  the  like  of  those  roots,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  Antiq.  1.  viii.  ch.  2.  which  were  applied  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  possessed,  the  virtue  of  which  Solomon  himself,  he  says,  first  discovered  to  those  of  his  nation. 
We  are  told  likewise  of  certain  roots,  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  other  things,  which  have  the  power,  as  is  pre- 
tended, to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  to  hinder  them  from  entering  into  such  and  such  places,  and  there  doing 
mischief.  But  we  may  apply  the  words  of  St  Austin,  who  speaking  of  the  perfumes  and  odours,  which  demons 
have  been  represented  as  fond  of,  says,  "  they  are  not  fed  or  supported  by  such  things  as  these,  but  by  the 
folly  and  errors  of  men,"  De  Civit.  1.  xx.  c.  22.  They  are  neither  smoke,  nor  herbs,  nor  minerals  that  drive 
them  away  and  keep  them  in  awe  ;  but  it  is  an  error,  and  a  foolish  mistake  in  men  to  think  so.  The  devil  in- 
deed amuses  them  with  such  a  notion,  and  leaves  them  there,  being  sufficiently  indemnified,  and  made  amends 
for  the  small  suspension  of  his  malice,  by  the  great  advantage  he  makes  in  keeping  up  superstition  and  error. 

But  with  regard  to  magical  effects  of  certain  words,  plants,  and  characters,  we  should  judge  otherwise.  The 
devil  on  such  occasions  seems  willing  to  submit  to  conditions,  and  to  engage  not  to  act  contrary  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  such  as  are  devoted  to  him,  and  are  in  league  with  him.  In  this  consists  the  devil's  hard  and  cruel 
empire,  he  neve?  ceases  to  do  hurt,  but  it  is  in  order  to  do  greater  mischief.  He  contents  himself  in  thus  at- 
taching men  to  his  service,  and  seducing  them  through  the  errors  of  magic.  But  we  need  not  enlarge  further 
on  this,  as  it  will  be  of  no  service  to  explain  the  matter  in  hand,  since  it  is  certain,  that  no  sort  of  magic  was 
employed  in  dispossessing  Sarah  of  the  evil  spirit. 

Serrarius  thinks,  that  a  middle  opinion  should  be  followed,  one  betwixt  that  which  holds  the  expulsion  of  As- 
modxus  to  have  been  done  purely  by  natural  means,  and  that  which  asserts  a  supernatural  and  miraculous 
power.  He  observes,  that  a  thing  may  be  done,[or  something  brought  to  pass,  either  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit,  or 
by  the  sole  will  and  commandment  of  God,  without  either  of  them  employing  any  agent,  or  secondary  cause, 
outwardlv  concurring  and  co-operating  with  them  ;  or  God  may  employ  some  angel  or  demon,  who  shall  make 
use  of  some  natural  and  sensible  means,  as  his  instrument  and  assistant,  whether  the  agent  employed  hath  need 
■«f  such  natural  assistance  or  not,  or  the  thing  made  use  of  has  naturally  a  disposition  and  quality  fit  for  the 
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purposi',  or  ('x-rives  all  its  virtue  and  efficacy  from  him  who  applies  it.  In  the  present  case  he  thinks  the  smoke 
of  the  liver  of  the  fish  had  a  sort  of  natural  power  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  which  he  proves  by  what  the 
angel,  speaking  as  a  man,  says,  "  If  a  dcvii  or  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any,  we  must  nuke  a  smoke  thereof  before 
the  mm  or  the  womjn,  and  the  party  shall  be  no  more  vexed,"  cli.  vi.  7.  Young  Tobias,  who  then  looked 
upon  Raphael  only  as  a  mere  man,  understood  it  in  this  sense ;  and  when  he  said  to  the  angel,  To  what  use  is 
the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  ?  lie  thought  nothing,  doubtless,  of  any  supernatural  effect  •,  one  ougiu  to  believe, 
therefore,  th-it  Raphael  spoke  to  him  according  to  his  sense  of  the  matter.  The  same  writer  is  of  opinion^  that 
God  foreseeing,,  in  the  beginiiing  of  the  world,  the  evils  wliich  the  devil  would  bring  upon  mankind,  gave  to 
certain  pUiits  a  nitural  power  and  virtue  to  oppose  and  hinder  these  bad  efiects.  He  acknowledges,  iiowever, 
something  supernatural  in  the  smoke  before  mentioned,  founded  principally  upon  what  the  angel  says,  that  the 
devil  never  returns  to  make  a  second  attack  upon  those  who  have  once  proved  the  happy  effects  of  the  remedy  j 
a  thing  which  is  altogether  singular,  and  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  natural  one.  In  sliort,  he  thinks  that  the 
prayers  ^nd  continence  oi  Tobias,  his  good  dispositions,  and  those  of  Sarah,  who  entered  into  the  marriage  state 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  togetlier  with  the  presence  of  Raphael,  contributed  very  much  to  the  producmg  so 
unusual  and  extraordinary  an  effect. 

Grotius  seems  to  suppose  all  this  to  be  a  parable,  and  understands  it  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  neither  ac- 
knowledges au  evil  spirit,  properly  such,  to  be  concerned,  nor  any  thing  supernatural  to  have  happened  in  the 
cure  of  Sara.  The  pretended  Asmodxus,  who  killed  her  seven  husb.i.nds,  was  only  some  ill  quality  attending 
Sara's  body,  which  proved  mortal  to  f.uch  as  approached  her.  The  Hebrews  used  to  ascribe  to  the  devil  all  the 
diseases  which  they  could  not  account  for,  or  assign  the  cause  of.  They  thought  there  were  devils  which  made 
per>ons  deaf  and  dumb,  epilepsies  and  other  illnesses  not  well  understood,  and  which  medicine  despaired  of 
curing,  and  could  not  effectually  reach,  were,  according  to  them,  ii'.flictcd  by  evil  spirits,  as  appears  from  se- 
veral passages  in  the  gospel.  Sara's  malady,  he  says,  was  of  this  sort  ;  but  Tobias,  by  using  such  fumigations 
io  the  bridal  chamber,  and  about  his  person,  as  were  proper  in  that  case,  not  only  preserved  liimself  from  the 
fate  of  his  predecessors,  but  cured  his  wife  likewise  of  a  complaint  or  indisposition,  that  was  unknown  to  phy- 
sic, and  therefore  ascribed,  (as  the  custom  of  the  Jews  was,  with  every  di'^temper  they  could  not  cure,)  to  the 
operation  of  the  devil.  This  is  cutting  the  knot,  as  they  say,  and  turning  to  novel  and  romance  an  authorized 
and  well  grounded  history,  received  and  acknowledged  as  a  true  one  by  the  Jews,  and  the  whole  Christian 
church  :  for  I  do  not  much  regard  or  lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  singular  opinion  of  some  modem  expositors, 
who,  without  any  substantial  proof,  have  attempted  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  history. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  expulsion  of  Asmodajus  was  by  a  supernatural  power,  do  not  entirely  agree  among 
themselves.  Some  asiiert,  that  the  smoke  of  the  fish  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  prayers  of  Tobias  and  Sua,  to 
which  alone  they  ascribe  the  success  of  her  cure,  in  the  sanie  sense  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  spread  clay 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  man  that  was  born  blind,  and  ordered  hiin  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Slloah,  not  as  t.he  cause, 
but  ?s  the  proof  of  the  cure.  Asmoda;us  was  one  of  those  evil  spirits  wliich  were  net  to  be  expelled  but  by 
continence  and  prayer,  like  those  under  the  gospel  whit;h  went  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Others  think,~ 
that  the  burning  of  the  fish's  entrails  was  only  as  a  sign  when  the  evil  spirit  shoulil  be  chased  away.  There  are 
some  also  that  maintain,  that  it  was  Raphiel  that  drove  away  Asmodajus,  at;d  purposely  concealed  what  was 
<lo(ie  by  a  supernatural  power,  under  that  seemingly  natural  one,  lest  Tobias  should  discover  he  was  an  angel, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  God,  who  would  have  Raphael  remain  undiscovered,  till  the  return  of 
Tobias  to  his  father's  house.  Prosper  ascribes  the  whole  effect  of  the  smoke  to  Jesus  Christ,-  wliose  mystical 
name  iyjui  means  a  fish,  and  that  it  is  he  that  drives  aw  ly  uticlean  spirits  and  heais  our  infirmities  ;  but  as  that 
father  declares  he  speaks  figuratively,  his  opinion  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  number  of  literal  explications,    h 

The  principal  proofs  of  those  who  contend  here  for  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power  are,  1.  The  essen- 
tial difl'erence  which  there  is  between  any  thing  sensible,  gross,  and  corporeal,  and  a  being  purely  intellectual. 
2.  The  disproportion  between  the  remedy  and  the  disease.  Bodily  ilhiesses  are  ordinarily  cured  either  by  ap- 
plying remedies  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  by  evacuating  and  taking  away  the  humours  that 
occasion  the  complaint,  or  by  bringing  the  blood  and  humours  into  a  right  order  again  ;  which  is  to  be  cflected 
various  ways,  either  by  acting  directly  upon  the  humours  and  taking  away  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  or  by  re- 
storing tranquillity  and  chearluine»s  to  the  mind,  as  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  this  necessarily  influences, 
and  has  an  eftect  upon  the  blooil  and  humours,  and  settles  them  in  a  just  and  due  equilibrium.  Or  the  indis- 
position  may  be  an  arruphy,  weakness,  and  falntness,  and  then  it  is  helped  or  removed  by  raising  the  spirits,  and 
repairing,  by  good  and  wholesome  nourish  nent,  the  blood  and  exhausted  humours. 

But  in  the  case  before  us  none  of  these  means  could  take  place.  Sara  had  .no  bodily  illness  that*  one 
knows  of ;  the  business  to  be  done  was  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit  which  molested  her,  without  doing  her  any 
harm,  but  would  not  suffer  any  to  approach  her  with  impure  dispositions.  Now  the  burning  of  the  fish's  en- 
trails could  not  act  upon  the  body  of  the  Demon,  because  he  was  purely- spiritual,  nor  on  his  spirit,  because  the 
smoke  was  wholly  material-,  besides,  tlie  same  remedy,  when  applied  to  other  persons  in  the  like  malady,  ap- 
pe.i.rs  to  be  insignificant ;  neitlier  fumigations,  perfumec,  good  or  evil  imells  have  ever  been  able  to  drive  away 
devils  from  any  determinate  place  or  pcr-jon.  If  exorcisms  .re  soinetiines  accompanied  with  burning  of  brim- 
stone, and  other  things  of  a  quick  and  strong  scent,  it  sufiiciently  appe.irs,  from  divers  circumstances,  that  one  • 
is  net  to  ascribe  the-  -.-ff'-ct  which  attends  them  to  (he  power  of  the  efliuvia,  but  to  the  efEc^cy  of  the  pr.iyers 
which  accompany  them.     In  short,  if  the  smoke  from  the  burnt  entrails  had  a  natural  and  suflicient  ellicacy  t*.. 
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chace  away  the  evil  spirit,  to  what  purpose  were  Tobias  and  Sara's  prayers,  ami  their  rcmarka'le  continence  ? 
why  docs  Raphael  say  to  Tobias,  that  the  evil  demon  has  no  power  but  against  those  that  abandon  themselves 
to  their  impure  and  brutal  lusts  ?  Does  a  natural  remedy  depend  upon  tlie  virtuous  or  evil  dispositions  of  those 
that  apply  it  ? 

Amidst  this  variety  of  sentiments  we  think  we  may  venture  to  affirm  :  1.  That  the  smoke  of  the  liver  could 
have  no  direct  or  physical  effect  upon  Asmodxus.  2.  That  it  operated  only  on  the  senses  of  Tobias  and  Sara, 
and  possibly  might  serve  to  suppress  in  them  carnal  and  sensual  inclinations,  and  contribute  to  their  continence 
and  chastity  ;  effects  which  naturalists  ascribe  to  some  plants,  juices,  and  odours.  This  virtuous  disposition 
having  disarmed  the  fiend,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  execute  his  malice  against  Tobias,  as  he  did  against 
the  seven  others,  he  retired  to  the  upper  Egypt  for  the  same  evil  deigns,  fiUed  with  confusion  and  vexation 
at  his  disappointment  •,  especially  observing  that  this  pious  couple  joined  prayers,  watching,  and  humiliation,  to 
temperance  and  chastity,  and  that  for  three  nights  successively.  3.  The  angel  Raphael,  without  doubt,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Tobias'  conquest  over  Asmodxus,  not  only  in  discovering  to  him  the  remedy  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  acquainting  him  how  good  and  true  Israelites  should  enter  upon,  and  behave  in  the  marriage 
state,  but  by  his  presence  more  especially,  and  invincible  powsr  which  he  could  not  resist.  The  scripture  suffi- 
ciently intimates,  that  he  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  victory,  whet^  it  says,  that  Raphael  bound  Asmodicus, 
and  sent  him  away  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  Egypt ;  which  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  the  smoke  from  the 
entrails  of  the  fish,  nor  even  to  Tobias'  wise  conduct  or  prayers.  So  that  the  miracle  of  Sara's  deliverance  from 
her  malady,  consisted  chiefly  in  these  three  particulars  :  J.  In  the  discovery  of  so  singular  and  extraordinary  a 
remedy  as  we  have  mentioned.  2.  In  laying  open  the  cause  which  gave  the  evil  spirit  power  to  kill  those  who 
approached  Sara,  and  pointing  out  the  means  to  render  his  malice  impotent  and  ineffectual.  Lastly,  in  the 
supernatural  assistance  which  Raphael  invisibly  gave  Tobias  on  the  occasion,  and  sending  awny  the  Demon  a 
great  way  off,  in  a  manner  never  heard  of  before. 

The  only  thing  which  remains  at  present  to  be  examined,  is  the  manner,  cause,  and  the  place  of  the  confine- 
ment of  Asmodaius.  The  Scripture,  without  being  more  explicit.  Says,  that  Raphael  seized  the  Demon,  and 
sent  him  into  the  deserts  of  the  upper  Egypt.  The  Greek  adds,  that  Raphael  chained  him  there.  The  Hebr. 
says,  that  Asmodxus,  smelling  the  smoke  of  the  burnt  liver,  fled  into  the  upper  Egypt.  But  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  make  mention  of  the  angels  seizing  him,  as  the  Vulgate  does,  which  insinuates,  that  it  was  done 
even  in  Raguel's  house,  and  from  thence  conducted  him  to  the  deserts  of  Tkebais,  as  to  a  prison.  But 
however  it  happened,  it  is  certain  we  ought  not  to  understand  the  account  in  a  literal  and  strict  sense.  For 
how  can  an  evil  spirit  be  chained,  or  confined  to  a  determinate  place,  or  how  is  it  possible  to  seize  him,  and 
bring  him  as  it  were  prisoner  to  a  dungeon  ?  we  must  therefore  understand  the  word  ior/firl,  here,  as  in  other 
passages  of  scripture,  where  the  devil  is  spoken  of  almost  in  the  same  terms.  For  instance,  our  Saviour  says, 
"  No  man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong  man," 
Mar.  iii.  27.  And  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,"  is  laid 
hold  on  by  an  angel,  and  bound  for  a  thousand  years,  ch.  xx.  2.  St  Peter,  speaking  of  the  fall  of  the  apostate 
angels,  says,  "  that  God  cast  them  down  into  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
unto  judgment,"  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  and  St  Jude,  "  That  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate  are  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  tlie  judgment  of  the  great  day,"  ver.  6.  None  of  these  expressions  were 
ever  understood  of  a  real  confinement  or  matfrial  chains,  to  bind,  fasten,  or  keep  prisoners  those  unclean 
spirits,  but  of  a  superior  force,  which  continued  them  in  their  torments,  and  stopped  the  violent  effects  of  their 
fury  and  malice. 

St  Austin,  explaining  the  manner  how  evil  spirits  may  be  bound  or  loosed,  says,  that  these  terms  signify  no 
more,  when  applied  to  thtse  enemies  of  mankind,  than  that  they  have  liberty  or  permission  to  do  mischief,  or 
have  not  the  liberty  to  hurt.  The  devil's  place  at  present  is  in  hell,  as  he  does  not  deceive  the  world  now,  as 
formerly,  by  idol.nry.  Since  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  preached  through  the  whole  world  ;  our  Sa- 
viour has  bound  the  strong  man,  entered  into  his  house,  taken  away  the  arms  wherein  he  trusted,  and  foiled 
his  goods.  Raphael,  with  respect  to  Asmodseus,  was  as  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  disposes  of  his  captive  at 
liis  pleasure,  lays  him  in  chains,  or  sends  him  into  banishment  where  he  pleases.  That  archangel,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  ordered  him  to  flee  away  ;  he  signified  to  hitn,  that  the  power  hitherto  indulged  him,  was  re- 
voked, of  hurting  those  ttiat  approached  near  to  Sara.  In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  binding  Asmodxus, 
as  he  could  not  act  without  God's  will  and  permission ;  as  soon  as  that  permission  ceased  or  w.is  recalled,  he 
then  might  properly  be  said  to  be  bound,  or  confined  from  doing  further  mischief.  St  Austin  very  well  com- 
pares him  to  a  great  mastiff,  tied  up  and  chained,  who  growls  angrily,  and  shews  an  inchnation  to  bite,  but 
can  hurt  none  but  those  who  are  so  imprudent  as  to  come  too  near  him.     Ser.  197. 

Cut  how  can  the  evil  spirit  be  properly  said  to  be  confined  to  a  determinate  place  ?  Is  it  net  equs'lv  a  contra- 
diction to  say  that  a  spirit  is  confined,  as  to  say  that  he  is  bound  or  in  chains  ?  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  can  belong  to,  or  be  inflicted  on  a  being  purely  spiritual.  But  it  is  easy  to  solve  this  difficulty  from  the 
principles  just  liid  down  ;  if  the  evil  spirit  was  bound  when  God  suspended  or  revoked  the  power  he  hud  given 
him,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  same  spirit  is  confined  or  shut  up,  when  God  sets  certain  bounds  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power,  whether  it  be  with  regard  to  times,  or  places,  or  things,  or  persons.  Thus  Asmodxus  at- 
tending upon,  and  being  attached  to  the  person  of  Sara,  and  not  having  any  power  but  against  those  that  came 
i.T  her  with  evil  and  impure  dispositions,  was  confined  to  the  place  where  Sara  lived,     lie   could   not   exert  his 
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malice  sny  where  else,  nor  upon  any  other  than  those  that  were  given  up  to  him.  He  was  sent  away  from 
thence  into  the  desarts  of  the  upper  Egypt,  not  to  be  confined  or  locked  up  there,  as  in  a  fixed  place  or  certain 
limited  bounds  of  space,  like  a  prisoner,  but  to  execute  his  power  within  a  certain  district  assigned  him,  or 
rather  to  continue  tliejre  without  any  at  all,  as  that  part  was  desart,  wild,  and  uninhabited.  So  that  to  be  con-, 
fined  to  or  shut  up  in  a  place,  with  respect  to  an  evil  spirit,  means  only  his  power  to  do  mischief,  and  to  exe- 
cute his  wicked  intentions  within  the  extent  of  such  a  place.  As  when  God  permits  auy  person  to  be  tempted, 
the  tempter's  power  is  limited  to  that  person,  and  to  tl^e  place  where  he  is. 

It  is  only  God  that  commands  the  evil  spirits,  and  has  a  right  to 'fix  the  places  and  times  when,  and  where  they 
may  exert  their  power.  He  aioiie  can  set  bounds  to  their  malice,  and  stop  its  mibchievous  etlects  when  he  judges 
proper.  It  is  true  indeed  that  both  angels  and'  men  have  sometimes  made  use  of  the  same  power,  in  continuig 
evil  spirits,  and  stopping  the  prof;ress  of  their  rage  and  violence,  but  neither  angels  nor  men  could  effect  this 
by  any  proper  power  of  their  own,  they  acted  only  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  in  his  name.  It  was  thus 
Raphael  subduid  Asmo  Ixus,  it  was  thus  Michael  the  archangel  stopt  the  at;empt  of  the  devil  to  carry  away  the 
body  of  Moses,  Jude,  ve"-.  9.  He  used  no  other  arms,  no  other  reprimand  than  the  Lord  rebukf  thee.  It  was 
thus  holv  martyrs  and  confessors  of  old,  and  our  exorcists  at  this  day  ',  controul  evil  spirits,  and  limit  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power.      Ail  was  done  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Not  so  tlie  magicians  who  boast  of  tlicir  power  over  evil  spirits,  that  they  can  at  pleasure  stop  their  opera- 
tions, and  keep  them,  as  they  pretend,  chained  up  and  confined,  some  in  a  circle  or  chamber,  and  others  in 
other  places.  One  cannot  siy  that  magicians  act  in  the  name  of  God,  and  make  use  of  his  authority  over  evil 
spirits  ;  much  less  that  they  act  against  the  permission  of  God,  and  in  spite  of  liim  •,  for  who  can  resist  his 
will  ?  we  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  either  that  this  pretended  power  of  magicians  over  evil  spirits,  is 
purely  chimerical  and  imaginary,  or  that  God,  by  a  secret  but  most  terrible  judgment,  permits  for  a  time,  that 
those  miserable  and  wicked  persons,  who  have  deserted  his  service,  should  become  slaves  of  the  devil,  who 
wretchedly  deceives  them  by  an  appearance  of  subm.ission,  which  he  obscq^uiously  pays  to  them,  whilst  in  truth 
lie  tyrannizes  over  them,  and  treats  them  worse  than  the  most  abject  and  miserable  slaves.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  that  the  devil  may  exercise  such  a  sort  of  authority  over  his  subjects,  as  to  command  them  to  execute  the 
will  of  such  wicked  m.igicians  as  have  given  themselves  over  to  him.  But  however  this  be,  neither  religion 
nor  good  sense  will  permit  us  to  ascribe  either  to  the  de,vil  himself  or  any  of  his  sub.ilterns,  much  less  to  magi- 
cians, an  absolute  and  independent  authority.  AH  th«  motions,  power,  and  force  of  the  devil,  are  dependent 
upon,  and  subject  to,  the  F.ither  and  Sovereign  of  all  spirits,  who  rules  and  governs  them  by  his  infinite  power 
and  incomprehensible  wisdom. 

The  place  where  Asmodseus  was  banished  to,  was  the  desart  of  the  upper  Egypt;  a  soil  dry,  sandy,  uncul- 
tivated, and  almost  entirely  uninhabited  ;  as  it  never  rains  there,  and  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  cannot  reacli 
it,  by  reason  of  the  mount  lins  and  its  high  situation,  it  must  of  course  be  barren.  St  Jerom  intimates,  that 
it  abounds  with  serpents  and  venomous  creatures.  This  frightful  desert  would  for  ever  have  continued  in  ab- 
horrence and  oblivion,  if  it  had  not  been  visited  and  as  it  were  consecri.ted,  by  a  great  number  of  religious  her- 
mits, who,  by  their  abode,  have  made  it  vener.ible  and  famous,  and  have  changed  the  horror  and  barrenness 
of  ir  into  a  delicious  paradise;  a  place  particularly  favoured,  and  where  Jesus  Christ  dfsplays  the  greatest  and 
moft  sensible  effects  of  his  grace  and  power.  The  devil  who  had  established  as  it  were  his  empire  here,  being 
drt.vs  from  other  parts  by  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  found  himself  here  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the  penance 
a'jvl  austerities  of  these  anchorets.  This  was  the  field  of  battle  where  St  Anthony,  Pachomius,  Macharius, 
I'apiinucius,  and  many  others,  so  often  engaged  with  and  overcame  tlie  devil,  whose  lury  and  obstinacy  was  so 
weakened,  that  he  could  only  maintain  the  foTt».'here  he  had  entrenched  and  fortified  himself  ''. 

The  scripture  does  not  mention  for  how  long  time  Asmodaeus  continued  bound  in  the  upper  Egypt,  but  we 

*  In  tVe  apoeto'ical  age  and  the  next  following,  the  pcv.er  oi  exorcis  ng,  or  casting  out  devils,  was  a  miraculous  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  many  Cbristiatis  in  connnou.  'I  he  particular  oider  ot  exorcists  was  first  settled  in  the  church, 
upon  the  withdrawing  of  that  extraordinary  and  miricuh  vis  p  wer,  jfobably  about  the  latter  end  of  the  lliird  ccnlury, 
llinpham's  Antiq.  lorn.  2.  It  does  not  appear  by  any  good  or  ceit;iin  authority,  that  after  that  time  they  really  did  eject 
Demons,  either  out  of  infa'.ts,  or  demoniacs.  But  undtr  that  pretence,  many  counterfeit  miracles  have  been  obtruded 
en  the  credulous,  Erasmus  has  wittily  exposed  the  pieteuce  to  this  power,  in  his  s/n'Clruin,  or  exorcismus.  In  (he  Roman 
ritual  we  have  the  form  of  exorcising  expre^^)y  set  down,  CiiHed  txorciwius  i/bscssorum,  which  Calmtt  probably  refers  to, 
viz.  "  Exorcjzo  te,  imrnundissime  spiritus,  omnis  incur^io  aiiversarii„  orone  phantasma,  omnis  legio,  in  nomine  domi- 
ni  nos'ri  Jesu  Chrisli,  eradicare,  et  efFugere  ab  hoc  Plasmate  Dei.  Ij-'se  libi  imperat,  qui  te  de  supeniis  ccelorum  in  in- 
feiiora  terrse  pracepit.  Ipse  tibi  imperat  qui  man,  ventis,  tt  tenr.pestntibus  imperavit.  Audi  ergo  et  time,  Satana,  in- 
imice  (idei,  ho'^lis  geneiis  hiimani,  mortis  adductor,  vilte  raptor,  ju«!itia;  declinator,  roalorum  radix,  femes  vitiorum,  se- 
ductcr  hominum,  ike.  Recede,  et  da  locum  spiritui  sando  per  hoc  signuni  crucis  Chrisli  Domini  nostri." 

^  The  Etjyp'ian  hermits  were  doubtless  very  cx'iaordin.iry  persons,  ai;(!  of  great  sanctity,  as  appears  from  the  account 
given  of  them  by  Jerom,  Athanasius,  Soznmen,  Cassirfii,  S  i.itins  Scverus,  Dupin,  and  others;  but  that  they  cured  all 
disease*,  del  vered  those  that  were  posse-scd.  had  perfo:  n'l  c  nflicl'  themselves  with  the  devil,  attacking  them  siMiietimes 
in  a  brutal  form,  a;  oiler  limes  tempting;  them  in  a  beautiful  ^nd  f le-islng  one,  ar,d  came  cfF  more  than  conquciors  over 
thai  jjriii'.d  and  subtle  adversary  ;  these  antl  in-my  other  as  surprising  thing'  which  are  lecorded  of  them,  we  may  suspend  . 
ou;  b' litf  of,  till  it  is  certain  that  miracles  continued  in  lixchinxh  in  the  third  and  fourth  century.  Calniet  seems  to  have-, 
shigled  out  these  as  the  principal  devotees,  and  probably  because  they  were  the  inititutors  of  the  monastic  life. 
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may  be  assured  that  he  retiiained  so  all  the  time  of  Tobias  and  Sara's  life,  since  it  is  before  remarked  of  this  re* 
mecly  that  the  evil  spirit,  once  drove  away  by  the  power  of  it,  never  returns  again  to  the  person.  One  cannot 
say  but  after  their  time  God  might  permit  him  to  exert  his  malice  and  evil  arts  afresh  against  other  persons,  but 
this  is  a  secret  which  God  has  not  been  pL-ased  to  make  any  discovery  of.  It  is  to  be  observeti,  that  Jesus 
Christ  hi  his  gospel,  intimates,  tliat  the  Jews  believed,  that  the  '<  unclean  spirit,  when  gone  out  of  a  man, 
walketh  through  dry  places,  and  seeking  rest  there  for  a  time,  and  finding  none,  returns  into  the  house  from 
whence  he  came  out,"  M.itth.  xii.  4'J,  ^i.  i.  e.  to  take  possession  again  of  tliat  u.nhappy  person  whom  he  before 
dwelt  in.  Thus  the  evil  spirit  that  haunted  king  Saul,  returned  upon  him  at  intenrais,  after  it  had  been  drove 
away  by  the  harmony  of  David's  harp.  The  LXX,  describing  the  sad  estate  to  which  Babylon  would  be  re- 
duced after  its  fall,  say,  that  "  Sirens  shall  lie  there,  and  devils  dance  there,  and  centaurs  shall  dwell  there," 
Isa.  xiii.  iil,  22. 

A  late  writer  mentions  strange  and  prodigious  things  of  a  serpent  in  the  upper  Egypt,  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing almost  that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  it.  This  serpent  frequented  a  grot  or  cave  of  a  mountain 
over  against  the  vilhgc  of  Saata,  about  a  hundred  leagues  from  Grand  Cairo,  upon  the  western  border  of  the 
Nile  }  he  hurt  nobody,  one  might  touch  him,  fondle  him,  kill  him,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  carry  him  several 
days  journey  from  thence,  and  yet  after  all  this  he  would  appear  again  in  the  cavern  alive  and  well.  It  seemed 
to  make  a  distinction  between  persons  ;  some  it  would  go  before,  fondle  them,  ar.d  wrip  its  folds  about  them ; 
others  it  would  flee  away  from  and  shun.  In  short,  if  what  is  said  be  true,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging 
something  miraculous  in  the  creature.  Some  have  thought  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  Demon  Asmodzus, 
whose  abode  we  mentioned  to  be  in  these  parts.  One  could  wish  it  could  be  certainly  known  how  long  it  i< 
since  it  first  appeared  there,  for  the  ancients  say  nothing  of  it.  Or  possibly  the  whole  may  be  only  invention, 
to  embellish  the  travels,  and  to  entertain  and  amuse  credulous  readers.  Lucas's  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  torn,  i, 
c.  9.  and  i  4. 

AS  I  have  already  pointed  out  some  errors  of  the  Romanists,  couched  in  this  dissertation,  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
at  the  conclusion  of  it,  to  take  notice,  that  in  the  old  Roman  Missal,  and  also  in  the  Missal  of  Sarum,  there 
is  a  proper  Mass  of  Raphael  the  archangel,  with  the  following  rubrick  by  way  of  preface  to  it,  grounded 
plainly  on  this  history  : 

The  following  office  of  Raphael  the  archangel  may  be  celebrated  fir  pilgrims  or  travellers  ;  that  as  he  conducted  and 
brought  back  (in  his  journey )  Tobias  safe  and  sound,  so  he  would  bring  back  those  fir  -whom  the  mass  is  said.  It  may 
also  be  said  fir  all  sick  people  and  such  as  are  possessed  with  the  devil ;  because  he  is  a  medicinal  angel  who  restored 
sight  te  Tobias,  and  dispossessed  a  devil  out  of  Sara  his  son's  wife. 

Then  the  following  Prayer  to  God  : 

0  God,  •wlio  didst  direct  blessed  Raphael  the  archangel  to  go  before  thy  servant  Tobias,  hastening  in  his  journey,  and 
gavejt  him  to  be  his  keeper,  amidst  the  varieties  and  dangers  of  this  life  and  way  ;  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  tlmt  we 
may  be  protected  by  his  aid,  so  tlmt  both  we  may  shun  the  dangers  of  this  present  life,  and  may  be  able  to  come  to  the 
joys  cf  Heaven,  through  our  Lord,  i*fc. 

Then  a  Prayer  to  S.  Raphael  himself  : 

/  intreat  thee  also,  do  thou  assist  me,  0  excellent  Prince  Raphael,  thou  best  pJtysician  of  soul  and  body  ;  and  thou  that 
didst  presently  enlighten  the  bodily  eyes  of  Tobias  by  curing  them,  do  thou  also  enlighten  my  spiritual  and  carnal  eyes, 
and  do  not  cease  by  thy  heavenly  prayer  to  ctft  off  all  the  darkness  of  my  heart  and  body.     Hor.  Sec.  us.  Sarum.  f.  92. 
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if' HE  book  of  the  zcords  of  Tobk.^     Bit\c!  rut 
hiyut.     Aoysf  cften    Stanch  for  tlii>ig ;    iluis 

Sophocles,    Tiic   KUfioic   TriAa.   Xf"   S)f\«r  Kayn.        The 

Hebrew  word  "01^,  signifies  proniisciiously  a 
a<Waiid  a  iliin;^ ;  and  is  rendered  both  by  /«- 
Ijix,  and  Keyc(.  See  Kxod.  viii.  12.  1  Kings  xiv. 
19  E(cle<.  i.  1.  Mark  i.  +.5  Luke  i.  37-  ii.  1>>. 
/?^a  tSto  7i>«(>{,  ?'.  e.  this  tiling  was  done.  Tiie 
niargin  rigiitly  renders  hiyui  here  by  Acts.  The 
Hebrew  versions,  and  Syr.  and  the  Alex.  MS. 
differ  in  the  following  genealogy  ;  the  Vulg. 
wholly  omits  it.  Our  translators  lollow  the 
Roin.  and  Con^plu'.  Edit. 

Ver.  2.  IVhointlie  time  of  Enemessa)\  king  of 
the  Aasyriuns,  teas  led  tcifjtlve,  &c.]  The  first 
book  of  Chronicles  v.  96".  tells  us,  that  God 
stirred  up  Hul  and  Tiglath-Pilezer,  kings  of 
Assyria  against  the  impious  Israelites,  and  that 
the  latter  carried  them  away  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  sent  them  into  the  countries  of  Halah, 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan  :  And 
this  book  adds,  that  the  tribe  of  Nephthali,  of 
which  Tobit  was,  being  carried  away  by  Enem- 
essar,  who  is  the  same  with  Shalmaneser,  as  the 
margin  has  it,  was  placed  in  the  province  of 
Media,  and  himself  at  Ninive.  It  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  there  was  a  double  invasion,  and 
a  double  captivity  of  the  Israelites  :  Of  this  se- 
cond captivity  we  must  necessarily  understand 
this  place,  which  was  thirty  years  after  that  by 
Tiglath-l'ileser.  In  the  time  of  this  last  tran- 
slation Tobit  was  carried  away  captive  with 
many  others,  being  then,  as  is  supposed  about 
forty-four  years  old,  with  his  wife,  and  young 
Tobias,  A.  M.  3283,  before  Christ  721  years, 
or  thereabouts. 

Ibid,  That  citt/  which  is  called properlif  Neph- 
ihaliin  Galilee. \  Properly,  KuS/W,  where  is  there 
such  a  Greek  word  so  used  ?  All  other  tran- 
slations have  it  as  a  proper  name,  Cydios,  or 
some  such  like:  the  Alex.  MS.  has  Ki^f/u)', 
which  Grabe  alters  for  KaS/iic.  Calmet  thinks 
the  reading  miglit  be  Y^dliuf.  This  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  that  which  was  otherwise 
called   Kadesh-Nephthali,  and   so   the  margin 


explains  it.  This  being  the  principal  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Nephlhali,  in  the  more  early  times 
for  brevity  sake,  was  called  Nephthali  :  It  was 
not  only  a  Levitica!  city,  but  also  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  founded  on  Isa. 
ix.  1,  2,  3.  compared  with  Mat.  iv.  14.  tiiat  as 
tlie  land  of  Galilee,  or  of  Zebulun  and  Neph- 
thali, had  the  misfortune  to  be  first  in  that  ca- 
lamity, which  befel  their  nation  by  the  Assy- 
rians, so  in  recompense  of  that  misery  which 
they  suffered  above  the  rest  of  their  brethren, 
they  had  the  first  and  chiefest  share  of  the  pre- 
sence and  conversation  of  the  Messiah  :  Wiiich 
the  prophet  Isaiah  comforts  them  with  accor- 
dingly, and  we  see  actually  fulfilled  in  the 
goipel.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  presumed, 
and  from  many  passages  in  this  book,  see  ch. 
xiii.  and  xiv.  it  seenis  j)robable,  that  to  Tobit, 
and  others  of  the  faithful  Israelites,  was  vouch- 
safed in  their  captivity,  a  distant  prospect  of 
this  glorious  aj)pearing,  and  of  the  happy  state 
of  the  church  under  it. 

Ver.  3.  /  Tobit  have  iculkcd  all  tka  da^s  of  mif 
life  in  the  xcui/  oj  truth  and  justice.,  and  I  did  mu- 
nij  alms-deeds  to  mij  brethren,  and  ini/  nation,  xcho 
came  zcith  me  to  Kiwve,  into  the  land  of  the  As- 
sijrians.^  Tobit,  here  in  person  relates  his  own 
history  ;  and  so  the  other  versions,  the  Heb. 
Syr.  Gr.  and  the  ancient  Latin,  all  read  in  the 
first  person  ;  the  Vulgate  only  differs,  which 
from  hence,  to  the  end  of  the  third  chapter, 
runs  in  the  third  person.  One  may  observe 
that  Tobil's  misfortunes  never  induce  him  to 
leave  the  way  of  virtue  ;  but  his  chanty  to  his 
brethren  under  the  same  captivity,  is  most  ex- 
traordinary and  amiable.  (Inman  prudence 
proceeds  upon  maxims  very  diff  rent  ;  it  is  na- 
tural for  a  captive,  at  a  dist;  nee  irom  his  coun- 
try, and  reduced  in  his  circumstances  to  man- 
age and  reserve  the  little  remainder  to  subsist 
himself  and  family,  and  to  think  that  giving 
to  others  may  be  the  way  to  bring  poverty  up- 
on him^^elf  ;  but  Tobit's  faith  judged  otherwise, 
and  had  a  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the 
reward.    St  Ambrose's  character  of  him  is  very 
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just  :  "  lie  bore  with  humble  patience,  ab- 
sence from  liis  own  country,  and  the  loss  of 
his  goods  occasioned  by  it,  and  was  more  sen- 
sibly affected  with  the  afflictions  of  his  breth- 
ren, than  his  own  ;  he  reg;irded  not  as  his  pri- 
vate property  what  he  had  hitherto  acqniivd, 
bnt  distributed  it  to  the  neciissities  of  his  fel- 
low captives,  estceminif  only  what  he  himself 
suffered  as  his  due,  and  the  just  punisliinent  of 
his  sins.  He  was  every  where!,  and  in  all  tilings 
submissive  to  the  will  of  (iod,  witlioiit  listen- 
ing to  the  motions  of  self-love,  or  tlie  sugges- 
tions of  partial  and  corrupt  nature."  In  lob. 
c.  i.  Tom.  1. 

A^er.  5.  Now  all  the  tribes  which  tvgether  re- 
volted, and  the  house  of  m>i  father  Nephihali,  sa- 
crificed unto  the  heifer  liaa/.]  For  distinction  sake 
Baal  had  particular  titles,  and  different  rites  of 
worship  ;  here  Baal  the  Heifer  is  specified,  to 
point  out  to  us  what  Baal  is  meant,  viz.  the 
heifer,  or  calf  of  Bethel,  or  rather  Dan,  which 
was  near  to  the  tribe  of  Nephthali.  The  niarr 
gin  renders  to  "  the  power  of  Baal,"  as  if  the 
reading  was  t)?(  Baa\  t«  luydfic-t.  Spencer,  and  some 
other  learned  men,  contend,  that  the  true  read- 
ing here  is,  t>i  Baa\,  n  ^urtiftei,  to  Baal,  "  The 
strength,  or  the  power,"  which  is  probably  the 
sense  of  the  other  marginal  reading,  viz.  "  the 
god  Baal,"  and  is  countenanced  by  many  co- 
pics,  and  may  seem  conlirmed  from  JIos,  x.  j. 
and  Mark  xiv.  62-  where  "  the  right  hand  of 
power,"  means  the  right  hand  of  the  power,  or 
of  God,  the  all-poweiful.  And  it  is  obs,rvable 
that  Aqnila,  in  his  version,  renders  Eli,  Eli, 
which  in  the  o  is  »  Ot^'f  ,"»,  h  Qtk  f^a,  Psal.  xxii. 
1,  l)y  /V;^uj>e  f^'n,  '"^X'^t^  <"**  '  ^''<^'  ijod  is  call- 
ed "  the  strength,  the  ruck,"  &c.  is  indeed 
evident  from  many  passages  in  Scripture  ;  see 
Exod.  XV.  11.  Deut.  xxxii.  37-  but  tlien  such 
a  title  does  not  belong,  nor  was  usually  given, 
to  false  gods,  or  idols,  who  are  always  styled 
vanities^  because  of  their  nothingness,  and  im- 
potence. Nor  is  it  probable  that  Tobit,  when 
Jie  is  condemning  image  worship,  should  ho- 
nour its  object  with  a.  title  of  such  pie-emi- 
nence and  distinction.  'I'lietruc  reading  seems 
rather  that  which  is  I'oUoweil  in  our  version,  tw 
BctnK  TH  U/(ia^«,  ij-^,  to  the  idol  or  image  of  Baal, 
wiiij  liic  torm  or  resemblance  of  a  heifer.  And 
so  Jer.  li.  29.  Ilos.  xiii  1.  wiieie  the  EXX  reiir 
der  M  haoLK,  the  Chaldee  adds  image,  or  idol. 
It  remains  only  to  enquire,  why  Baal  is  hcie 
expressed  in  the  teminine  gender  ;  besides  the 
common  one,  the  learned  Seldi  n  :iSSlg•n^  these 
twoparticuUr  i«  asons,  I.  F'hat  laal  was  aVtrU'ti- 


xvc,  male  and  female  ;  like  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
the  Syrian  Astarte,  and  others  of  those  images, 
which  antiquity  worihip])ed,  who  were  indif- 
ferently gods  or  goddesses,  among  those  nations 
wlio  adopted  their  figures,  Pliit.de  Isid.  Arnob.. 
adv  Gent.  L  iii.  Tertul.  Apol.  i.  13.  2.  The  E- 
gyptians,  and  other  idolatrous  nations,  that 
worshipped  beasts,  prefered,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, FcE;ninas  B  ives,  befoie  other  animals, 
and  hence  such  as  described  their  worship, 
styled  them  Xa,aa\fic,  or  Juvencas,  De  Diis  Syris, 
Syutag.  i.  To  liiese  I  shall  subjoin  a  third 
reason,  countenanced  by  Bochart,  and  our  Ful- 
ler, Miscell.  Sacr.  1.  ii.  ch.  7-  that  when  Josc- 
phus,  or  the  •',  or  St  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  4.  sj)eak  of 
fJaal  in  the  feminine  gender,  it  is  by  way  ot" 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  like  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  calves  of  Dan  and  Beliiel,  which 
by  the  inspired  writers,  2  Kings  x.  Sy.  Hos.  x. 
5.  are  styled  a/  Sa^axaf,  not  that  they  were  al- 
ways of  that  sex,  but  by  way  of  contempt,  and 
to  expose  them  the  more  ;  like  that  of  Virgil, 

0  vere  Phrt/gld,  neque  enlm  Phrt/ges — ^n.  ix. 

Ver.  6".  lint  I  uUme  xvent  often  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  feasts,  as  it  icui  ordained  unto  all  the  people 
of'  Israel  bij  an  ■  verlusting  decree.^  As  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  complied  with  that  idolatry 
which  Jeroboam  set  up,  and  authorised  as  the 
national  rehgion, except  a  small  remnant  of  the 
faithful  in  Israel,  which  bowed  not  their  knees 
unto  Baal  ;  so  it  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
Tobit,  that  amidst  the  great  number  of  his  own 
tribe,  which  together  revolted,  he  kept  himself 
undciiled,  and  free  from  the  general  offence  ; 
especially  as  he  was  young,  and  might  easily 
have  been  led  away  by  the  power  of  example. 
Fur  it  is  a  proof  oi' an  uncommon  degree  of  vir- 
tue, to  live  untainted  in  the  midst  of  suivouud- 
ing  wickedness,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
innocence  in  the  time  of  a  general  corruj)tion. 
But  when  it  is  here  said,  that  I'obit  alone'kept 
liim^elf  from  idolatry,  and  went  to  the  regular 
and  appointed  ])lace  of  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  usual  and  stated  feasts,  it  is  not  to  be 
t;'iken  so  strictly  and  exclusively,  as  if  he  alone 
had  been  thus  remarkably  religious,  or  was  the 
only  happy  one  that  had  escaped  the  pollution, 
for  the  contrary  aj)pears  from  ch.  v.  13.  where 
Ananias  and  Jonathas  are  mentioned  as  accom- 
panying him  to  Jerusalem,  and  making  their 
offerings  together,, at  the  temple  of  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Most  High.  This  expression  there- 
fore is  to  be  understood  like  that  concerning: 
Elijah,  1  Kings  xix.  14. 
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Ibid.  Having  the  first-fruits^  end  tenths  q fin-     (says  he)    how  much  the  Jews  gave   to  theif 
crease,  w'tt/i  that  which  ii^as  fin>t  shorn;  and  them    priests  and  Levites,  as  first  fruits,  tenths,  tlien 
gcrce  I  at  the  altar,  to  i/ie  priests,  the  children  of  tentlis  again,  then  other  tentlis,  yet  no  man  at 
Aaron.     Ver.  7.    Ifie  first  tenth  part  of  all  in-    that  time  envied  them,  or  said  they  had,  or  eat 
crease,  I garoe  to  the  sons  {jf  Aaron,  who  minister-    too  mucii."     Epist.  ad  Philip. 
ed  at  Jerusalem:   Another  tenth  part  I  sold  a-       Ver,  lo.  And  xvhen  we  were  carried  away  cap- 
tcai/,  and  zcent,  and  spent  it  everij  ijeur  at  Jerit-    lives  to 'Nineveh,  allmy  brethren  and  those  that  were 
salem-     Ver.  8.  And  the  third  I  garce  unto  them    of  my  kindred,  did  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  Gentiles. 
to  zzhom  it  was  meet.]    In   these  verses   we  have    Ver.  ii.  But  I  kept  myself  from  eating.}  Many 
the  regular  method  and  order  for  briHging  unto    of  them  that  were  carried  away  by  Tiglath- Pile- 
God,  or  his  ministers  the  priests,  those  things    zer,  Sahnanassar,  and  Esarhaddon,  still  retain- 
which  were  to  be  offered   to  him,  to  the  pa}'-    ed  the  true  worship  of  God,   and  observed  in  a 
mcnt  of  whicii  the  Jews  were  strictly  obliged  ;    strange  land   the   ordinances   appointed   by  the 
as  the  i-rr-^x^,  or  tiie  oblation,  that  was  made    law,  and  fell  not  into  the  idolatrous  usages  and 
out  of  thu  fruits  of  the  earth,  particularly  corn ;    impieties   of  the   heathens,  among  whom  they 
as  also  the  firstlings,  and  tenths  of  their  flocks,    were  dispersed.     It  is  certain  from  the  instances 
and  of  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  which   were    of  Daniel  and  his  associates,  Eleazar,  the  Macca- 
paid  in  kind   to  the  priests  themselves  at  the    bees,  and  others,  Dan.   i.   8.  Judith  xii.   2,  3. 
temple  :  Then  the  first  tythe,  called  here  "  the    that  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  their  captivity, 
first  tenth  part  of  all  encrcase,"  viz.  of  wine,  oil,    when  they  could  not  avoid  conversing  with  the 
figs,  and  other  fruits  of  the   earth  ;  this   was    Gentiles,    were   careful    to    abstain,    not    only 
given  unto  the  Leviles,  aitd  was  always  paid  in    from  things  really  sacrificed  to  idols,  but  from 
kind.    But  the  learned  differ  whether  it  was  al-    most  things  that  came  out  of  Gentile  hands; 
ways  brought  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  some  assert,    because  there  was  a  presumption  that  a  part  of 
or  paid  unto  the  Levites  in  the  several  cities  of  vaost  kinds,    by  way  of  first  fruits,  had  been 
tillage,  as  others  conclude  from  Nehcm.  x.  3/.    offered  to  idols;  the  rest   being  by   those   first 
the  Decima  prima,  or  first  tythe  being  paid,  the    fruits  esteemed  polluted,  as  dedicated  likewise 
husbandman  paid  out  of  tl)at  which  remained,    to  the  idol.     It   appears,  therefore,  that  they 
the  second  tythe,  the  livli-^iltxiltf,  or  the  second    forbore  from  such  an   apprehension,  all   meats 
tenth  part,  as  it  is  here  called  ;  this  tiiey  might    -ind  drinks  that  came  from   the  Gentiles,  or  to 
either  pay  in  kind,  or  by  way  of  commutation    ^^t  promiscuously  with  them.      In    particular 
give  the  worth  of  it,  which  Tobit  seems  to  have    the  Jews   tell  us,  that  Nehemiah,  being  cup- 
done  :  This,  whether  in  kind  or  in  money,  was    bearer  to  the  king,  was   dispensed   with   from 
brought  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  possessors    tasting  or  drinking  the  wine  of  the   Gentiles. 
made  a  kind  of  lovc-feast  tlicrewith,  unto  which    The  like  is  recorded  here  ofTobit,  who,  though 
were  invited  tiie  priests  and  Levites.    The  third    by  his  office  of  purveyor  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
tytlie,  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  the  tythe  of  the    vide  corn,  and  all  necessaries  for  the  king's  use, 
thiicf  year,  was  called   the   poor  man's  tythe  ;    yet  kept  clear  of  all  defilement,  as  Joseph  did 
this  the  possessor  carried  not  to  Jerusalem,  but    "P""  ^  i'^e  occasion  in   Egypt,  Gen.   xliii.  32, 
spent   it   at   home,   within  his  own  gates  upon    "  The  example  of  Tobit's   resolution   and  con- 
the  Levites,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the    stancy  in  this  particular,  makes   one   to  reflect 
poor.  Dent.  xiv.  28.  xxvi.  12,  l.'J.    Hence  these    with  tears  (say  Mess,  of  Port  Royal)   upon  the 
sorts  of  tythes  were  called  w^ux'StxaSa;.     So  that    weakness  of  Adam,   who   being  perfectly   free, 
the  first  and  second  tythe  was  paid  by  the  luis-    ^"^  the  general  use   of  the   creatures  iijdulged 
bandman,   tlic   first,   second,    fourth   and    fifth    bim,    yet   could   not  refrain  from   tasting  that 
years  after  the  sabbatical   year;   but   upon   the    single    fruit    which    God    had    forbidden  him  : 
third  and  sixth   year,   only   the   first  tythe  was    whilst  Tobit,  a  captive,  deprived  of  all  his  pos- 
paid  to  the  Levites,  and  the  second  was  spent,    sessions,  in  the  mid>t  of  idolaters,  and  even  liv- 
or  distributed  at  iibme,  and  given  unto  them  to    '"S  among  Jews  who  scrupled  not  occasionally 
whom    it   was   meet,   i.  e.  to  widows,  orphans,    to  eat  things  forbidden   by  their  law,  preserved 

fiis  innocence  by  a  religious  abstinence."  Comni. 

in  Loc. 

\'er.  12.  Because  I  remembered  God  with  all 

my  heart.']  Our  version  manifestly  refers  to  the 

foregoing  verse,  and  assigns  his  greru  regard  to 


and  strangers,  as  iNiiinster's  copy  has  it,  or  for 
the  repairs  of  the  hour«e  of  God,  as  that  of  Fa- 
gius.  ht  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  liberal 
maintenance  of  tlie  Ixsvitcs  among  the  Jews, 
has  a  fine  reflection  on  the  occasion  :  "  Observe 
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God,  as  the  reason  for  Tobil's  not  eating  forbid- 
den meats  ;  and  indeed  this  sense  is  a  very  just 
one,  as  the  ceremonial  law  was  strict  in  this  re- 
spect, and  had  its  sanction  from  Cod,  and  was 
the  rule  for  every  Jew's  conduct.  But  there  is 
another  sense  of  tlie  place,  supported  by  good 
authority,  "  that  because  of  his  great  piety, 
God  gave  him  favour  in  the  siglit  of  king 
Salmanassar,"  referring  to  the  following  verse. 
And  thus  the  Vulgate  understands  it,  "Qj.ioniam 
itiemor  fuit  Domini  in  toto  corde  suo,  Deus  de- 
dit  illi  gratiam  in  conspectu  Salmanasar  regis." 
And  Fagius's  Hebrew  copy  is  to  the  same  effect. 
The  like  is  mentioned  of  Daniel,  ch.  i.  g. 
But  fiofffi,  in  the  following  verse,  may  signify 
also  an  engaging  mein,  something  in  his  looks 
and  gestures,  that  gave  the  king  a  liking  to 
him. 

Ver.  14.  -/  ^i^enl  into  Media,  and  U'ft  in  (rust 
ir'ith  (iahuel,  the  brother  of  Gabrias,  at  Hanes, 
a  citif  of  Media,  ten  talents  of  silver. '\  The  Vulg. 
intimates,  that  Tobit  lent  this  sum  to  Gabael, 
and  took  his  note  of  hand  for  it ;  but  the  Gr. 
and  Hebr.  versions  import,  that  he  only  lodged 
it  with  him,  and  took  a  note  of  its  being  in  his 
possession.  And  indeed  this  seems  most  proba- 
ble, as  it  is  here  said,  that  he  commitled  such  a 
sum  to  his  trust ;  and  c.  ix.  5.  that  Gabael 
brought  out  the  money  in  bags  sealed  up,  upon 
Raphael's  producing  ihe  hand  writing.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  Tobit  knowing  Gabael  to  be 
poor,  should  lodge  such  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  with  him  as  ten  talents  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  chose  to  deposit  it  at  Rages  in  his 
hands,  rather  than  have  it  with  him  at  Nine- 
veh, where  it  might  be  in  some  danger;  or  pos- 
sibly he  might  permit  him  to  traffic  with  it 
upon  a  promis':ory  note  to  return  it  when  able  ; 
it  being  tlie  nobkst  instance  of  charity  thus  to 
befriend  persons  reduced. 

Ibid.  Ten  talents  of  silver.']  If  one  was  sure 
of  the  original  language,  whether  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee,  this  book  was  wrofe  in,  it  would  great- 
ly help  to  solve  many  difiiculties.  Thus  for 
instance,  if  the  Hebrew  word  for  talent  *it5  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  original,  it  Would  not  ne- 
cessarily bear  the  sense  of  Toxa^or  in  Greek,  but 
might  only  signify  the  largest  piece  of  silver 
which  was  in  use,  as  mor.ey  in  those  days. 
And  thus  I  would  expound  r^D5  niS  tulentum 
ariienti,  1  Kmgs  v.  23.  begged  of  Naaman  by 
Gehazi.  It  might  be,  I  think,  more  properly 
rentlered  ;«rt,v.v«.  or  ii iislii'u  arffenti,  for  so  "li5 
signifies  in  its  first  senr,e,  than  a  talent :  unless 


it  be  reasonable  to  btlieve  that  Gehazi  would 
ask  in  his  master's  name,  for  the  entertainment 
of  two  young  visitants,  between  "  and  40U/.  of 
our  money,  or  that  Naaman  would  load  him 
with  between  7  and  800/.  of  silver  in  specie. 
But  if  Tobit  was  wrote  originally  in  (ireek,  wc 
must  then  necessarily  expound  this  place  of  a 
talent  properly  so  called,  the  least  of  which 
amounted  to  a  great  sum.  Bishop  Cumberland 
computes  an  Hebrew  talent  of  silver  at  Ji.  3.>;J : 
11  ;  \()\.  of  our  money,  consequently  ten  such 
talents  amount  to  Jt^.  :3.j.'Jj  :  is  :  ').  But  then 
possibly  this  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  Hebrew,  but  only  of  the  Greek  or  Attic 
talent,  which  was  but  half  the  value.  And  as 
it  was  nearly  the  same  with  the  Babylonian  ta- 
lent, as  the  learned  say,  it  might  be  nearly  the 
same  with  that  in  use  in  Assyria  and  Media  too; 
and  this  will  reduce  the  sum  to  one  half  of  the 
former,  viz.  to  X-  1767  :  l:)  :  -K.  of  our  money, 
which  was  precisely  the  worth  of  one  of  the 
Attic  lesser  talents.  For  when  nothing  is  added 
to  specify  talentum,  say  the  antiquaries,  then 
the  common  or  lesser  Attic  talent  is  always 
meant,  consisting  of  6OOO  drachmas  of  silver. 
If  this  therefore  be  understood  of  the  lesser  Attic 
talent,  the  sum  will  not  seem  so  improbable, 
especially  as  Tobit  had  been  the  king's  purvey-, 
or. 

\'er.  15.  JVben  Enemessar  was  dead,  Senna- 
cherib his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,  whose  estate 
was  troubled  that  I  could  tiot  go  ir.o  Media."] 
From  the  time  of  ]*ul,  or  TigUilh-Pileser,  the 
Medes  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Assyrians, 
but  under  Sennacherib,  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
fell  into  decay,  either  by  his  imprudence,  or  ill 
fortune,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  Medes 
taking  advantage,  it  is  likely,  of  his  long  and 
distant  absence,  or,  perhaps,  upon  the  news  of 
the  sudden  and  general  destruction  of  his  anny, 
revolted,  and  were  never  after  reduced  in  like 
manner  to  the  Assyrian  yoke,  though  Esarhad- 
don  in  the  course  of  his  reign  seems  to  have  been 
both  a  valorovis  and  fortunate  prince,  as  well  as 
ambitious  of  enlarging  tbc  empire.  These  arc 
the  troubles  which  prevented  Tobit  from  going 
into  Media,  according  to  his  custom  or  inten- 
tion. Hut  the  Greek,  >y  al  ilti  aJrw  itixrWluar, 
will  perhaps  admit  of  another  rendering,  viz. 
"  and  the  ways  or  passes  auSi  thither  were 
troubled,  infestid,  or  dangerous,  so  that  there 
was  no  getting  safely  into  Media."  Mun.iter's 
Hebrew  copy  strongly  confirms  this  interpreta- 
tion, '•  Et  claudeiemur  propter  bella  itinera  irv 
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Media,  ut  non  potuirenircin  terram  medorum." 
The  margin  offers  a  third  reading,  but  it  car- 
ries not  so  determinate  a  meaning  as  either  of 
the  former. 

Ver.  1 6.  And  in  the  time  of  Enemessar.'\  Fa- 
gius's  Hebrew  copy,  the  Greek  and  Syriac  a- 
gree  with  our  version,  but  the  Vulg.  and  Mun- 
ster  both  omit  these  words.  And  indeed  it  may 
seem  a  little  preposterous  after  the  relation 
of  Eneraessar's  death,  and  Sennacherib's  suc- 
ceeding, and  the  account  of  his  kingdom  being 
disturbed  with  civil  commotions,  to  resume  the 
account  of  Enemessar.  Calmet  is  expressly  of 
opinion,  that  what  follows  here  of  Tobit's  cha- 
rity regards  the  times  after  Enemessar,  who  had 
some  compassion  for  the  Israelites,  when  there 
were  not  so  many  public  instances  of  distress  ; 
but  Sennacheij^b  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  and  rigour,  which  gave  Tobit  many 
opportunities  to  shew  his  zeal,  and  exercise  his 
charity  towards  his  distressed  brethren. 

Ver.  1 8-.  If  the  king  Sennachsrib  had  slain  any 
•when  he  :c'as  come  and  fled  from  Judea,  for  in 
his  wrath  he  killed  many,  ^f.]  Sennacherib, 
after  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  inflamed  with 
rage  for  his  great  misfortune,  in  having  lost  in 
one  night  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thous- 
and of  his  men,  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smit- 
ing them,  as  if  he  would  revenge  himself  for 
this  accident  upon  his  subjects,  and  particular- 
ly his  captives,  grew  thenceforth  very  cruel  and 
tyrannical  in  his  government ;  especially  to- 
wards the  Jews,  numbers  of  whom  he  caused 
every  day  to  be  slain  and  cast  into  the  streets, 
in  defiance  of  all  decency  and  the  common 
rights  of  humanity. 

Ibid.  I  buried  them  privily.  .  .  .  ]  St  Ambrose, 
speaking  of  this  charitable  action  of  Tobit's, 
says,  "  that  there  is  not  a  more  excellent  duty 
than  to  do  good  to  them  that  cannot  repay,  and 
to  rescue  the  partner  of  our  nature  from  the 
violence  of  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field."  Lib.  de  Tob.  It  was  always 
held  an  act  of  justice  and  mercy  to  bury  the 
dead  ;  of  justice,  that  earth  may  be  restored  to 
earth,  the  first  mother ;  of  mercy,  that  bodies 
might  not  be  exposed  to  savage  violence.  To 
want  the  honour  of  burial  was  among  the  an- 
cients held  one  of  the  greatest  punishments  that 
could  be  inflicted ;  and  with  this  Jehoiakim, 
the  son  of  Josiah,  is  threatetTed,  Jer.  xxii.  19. 
'J  he  disconsolate  mother  of  Euryalus,  in  the 
Poet,  is  not  so  much  grieved  for  the  murder  of 
her  so  1,  as  that  he  should  be  left  a  prey  to  the 
birds  and  beasts,  Mn.  1.  ix.    And  Mczentius,  in 


the  same  writer  does  not  desire  i€neas  to  spare 
his  life,  but  earnestly  entreats  him  to  give  him 
burial,  M.n.  1.  x.  Turnus  earnestly  entreats  for 
the  same  favour  from  iEneas,  yEn.  1.  xii.  The 
right  of  sepulture  hath  been  by  all  nations 
reckoned  so  sacred,  that  the  violation  thereof 
hath  been  counted  sacrilege ;  and  how  just  a 
thing  it  is  to  bury  the  dead  is  intimated  by  the 
Latins,  when  they  call  the  funeral  duties,  jW/a 
exequiurum ,  or  jusia  fnnebria. 

Ver.  21.  And  there  passed  not  five  and  fiftij 
days  before  tico  of  his  sons  killed  him. \  Many 
copies  read  7rtt%Kiiy\(t  or  fifty  only  from  Senna» 
cherib's  return  to  Nineveh.  Usher  says,  after 
forty-five  days,  ad  A.  M,  3294-  the  time  in 
which  he  places  this  history.  This  latter  ac- 
count is  confirmed  also  by  the  Vulgate.  As  to 
Sennacherib's  murder  by  two  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, the  following  is  given  by  many  learned 
men,  and  occurs  also  in  Munster's  Hebrew 
copy,  as  the  reason  and  excuse  for  so  wicked 
and  barbarous  a  parricide,  viz.  that  Sennacherib 
demanding  of  some  about  him,  what  might  be 
the  reason  that  the  God  of  heaven  so  favoured 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  he  had  found  by  sad  ex- 
perience, he  was  informed,  that  Abraham,  from 
whom  they  descended,  sacrificed  unto  him  his 
only  son,  which  made  him  so  favourable  ever 
after  to  his  progeny  :  upon  this  he  resolved  to 
sacrifice  to  him  two  of  his  sons  to  gain  his  fa- 
vour and  protection ;  which  Sharezar  and 
Adramelech  hearing  of,  prevented  their  own 
death  by  his,  and  fled  into  Armenia,  or  the 
mountains  of  Ararath,  and  his  third  son  reigned 
in  his  stead.  Calmet  says  this  story  is  fabulous, 
and  deserves  little  attention. 

Ibid.  Surchcdomis  his  son  i-eigned  in  his  stead, 
zi^ho  appointed  over  his  father's  accounts,  and  over 
all  his  a^uirs,  Archiacharus  mij  brother's  son.  .] 
The  margin  has  Esarhaddon.  He  is  called 'Airoj>- 
lit  by  the  LXX,  a  name  near  a-kin  to  Assara- 
din,  by  which  he  is  styled  in  Ptolemy's  canon  ; 
as  also  Sargon  by  Isaiah,  ch.  xx.  and  the  same 
person  with  Asnapper,  Ezra  iv.  10.  Km^lam 
and  toLXi^'^o'Of,  as  different  copies  have  them, 
are  judged  by  Usher  to  be  both  mistakes. 
Some  copies  instead  of  tJ  Tra'Jfcc  a  Jt«,  haver?? 
)2a(r;\e('ac  aJ-rv,  which  seems  preferable.  The  mean- 
ing seems  only  to  be,  that  he  was  lioinn%(  ^  ixKoyiryic 
as  follows  in  the  next  verse,  the  latter  part 
of  which  can  hardly  be  excused  from  tautology. 
In  this  chapter  there  are  several  commendable 
qualities  to  be  observed  in  Tobit.  i.  That  ■ 
when  all  the  tribes  revolted  to  idolatry,  and  eat 
ferbidden  meat,  he  was  careful  to  go  up  to  Je-  • 
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rusalem  to  worship  the  tiue  Gad,  in  the  place 
set  apart  by  God  himself.  2.  Thai  he  did  this 
when  he  was  young,  and  the  example  of  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen  urged  him  to  the 
contrary.  3.  That  he,  out  of  a  religious  re- 
gard to  God's  appointment,  observed' the  staled 
anniversary  feasts,  and  holy  times  of  the  Jewish 
church,  as  the  passover,  pentecost,  and  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  4.  Me  was  exact  in  paying  the 
several  tithes  and  oblations  to  the  priests  and 
others   who  were  authorized  to  receive  them. 

5.  His  dutiful  regard  to  his  parents  instructions 
is  very  observable  in   all   matters   of  moment. 

6.  His  great  charily  to  those  of  his  own  kindred 
and  nation,  in  feeding  and  clothing,  and  even 
burying  them  himself,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life  and  safety,  finishes  and  perfects  his  charac- 
ter. 

C  H  A  P.    II. 

J  good  dinner  ivas  prepared  me,  in  the  zchick  I 
Sat  dozen  to  eat. 2  'Arsmax  r»  fotyay.  Syr. 
"  Cumque  accubuissem  ad  edendum,"  and  Ju- 
nius, "  Accumbens  ad  edendum."  From  this, 
and  part  of  ver  4.  which  the  Vulgate  renders, 
"  Stalimque  exiliens  de  accubitu  suo,"  we  may 
conjecture  that  in  Tobil's  time  the  posture  of 
lying  at  meals  prevailed  :  That  custom  we  know 
was  common  in  the  east,  and  after  that  the 
Jews  had  acqunintance  and  dealings  with  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  httle  or  no 
mention  is  made  of  sitting  at  meals.  Sec  Note 
on  Judith,  ch.  xii.  15. 

Ver.  2.  /itid  tcheii  1  mio  abundnnce  of  meat, 
I  nuid  to  mr]  Hon,  Go,  aiid  bring  xrhat  poor  man 
soever  ihoi)  slialt  find  out  of  our  brettiren,  zvfio  is 
mind/ uf  of  t fie  Lord,  and  to,  I  tarn/  fur  tfiee  . .  .  J 
Thus  I  Esdr.  ix.  51.  "  Go  then,  and  eat  the 
fat,  and  dri'nk  the  sweet,  and  send  part  to  them 
that  have  nothing,  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  the 
Lord."  And  Ecclus.  ix.  16.  the  wise  man's  ad- 
vice  is  to  the  same  purpose,  "  Let  just  men  eat 
and  drink  v/ith  thee."  Agreeably  to  what  our 
Saviour  says,  "  When  thou  makest  a  feast  call 
the  poor,"  Luke  xiv.  13.  Plutarch  gives  this 
extraordinary  character  of  Cymon  the  Athenian, 

a,\iK<i(i^Mi  TVQ  TrinUai;,  ftfiTcoc  x«8  u'^tpai'  to  Ito^ita 
•rafi^at,  in  Vit.  Prricl.  which  is  confirmed  by 
Lactanlius,  "  Egentibus  siipem  dedit,  &t.  pau- 
peres  invitavit,"  1.  vi.  9.  And  every  good  man, 
says  hp,  in  another  place,  should  do  so,  "  Justi 
&  sapientis  viri  domus  non  illusiribus  debet 
patere.  sed  humilibus  &.  abjectis,"  1.  vi.  12. 
Charity  sets  all  persons,  both  rich  and  poor,  up- 
00  an  equal  footing,  acknowledging  the  same 


God,  as  the  common  parent  and  father  of  all. 
This  influenced  Tobil's  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  on  the  same  generous  principle,  and 
noble  motive,  were  the  Agupce,  or  love  feasts 
among  the  primitive  Christians  founded,  in 
which  the  rich  fed  and  relieved  the  poor.  One 
sees  from  this  example  of  Tobit,  thut  the  Jews 
observed  certain  festival  days,  especially  those 
of  most  note  and  distinction,  which  were  re- 
commended to  them  either  by  some  temporal, 
or  spiritual  mercy,  and  accounted  them  holy  : 
"  Festi  dies  Domini,"  the  Vulgate  calls  them. 
idltj.  That  on  these  they  had  set  feasts  and  en- 
tertainments, and  fared  better  than  at  other 
times,  and  this  in  compliance  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  law,  which  on  certain  occasions  or- 
dered these  religious  repasts,  Exod.  xii.  3^////, 
That  on  these  solemn  anniversary  days,  it  was 
the  constant  custom  to  invite  the  poor  and  or- 
phans, widi)ws  and  strangers,  or,  if  hindered,  to 
send  portions  to  them. 

Ver.  3.  One  of  our  nation  is  slransled,  and  is 
cast  out  in  ttie  morket~place.'\  It  seems  from 
this  instance,  as  if  the  Israelites  were  evil- treated, 
and  escaped  little  belter  in  the  time  of  Esarhad- 
don,  than  in  the  former  reign.  Josephus  m-^n- 
tions  the  like  barbarity,  as  practised  by  the 
zealots  on  thrir  countrymen  ;  and  all  that  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  could  dare  to  do,  was 
now  and  then  in  the  dark,  to  cast  a  little  dust 
with  their  hands  upon  the  bodies  that  were  ex- 
posed, de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iv.  No  wonder  that  such 
an  instance  of  cruelty  affected  young  Tobias, 
who  possessed  his  father's  tenderness  of  spirit. 
It  is  a  sight,  indeed,  shocking  to  human  nature, 
and  not  only  affronts  man,  but  God  himself,  in 
whose  image  man  is  made.  Homer  informs  us 
how  angry  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  with  A- 
chiUes,  for  abusing  and  neglecting  to  bury  the 
body  of  Hector  ;  that  Achilles,  by  such  an  act 
of  inhumanity,  had  lost  all  mercy  and  modesty. 
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The  very  heathens  coimied  this  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity, and  such  as  hindered  the  deceased  from 
entering  into  a  state  of  happiness  :  Hence  pro- 
bably it  was  that  Patroclus,  in  the  same  poet, 
does  so  earnestly  solicit  the  same  stern  hero  to 
bury  him.  The  like  earnest  suii  does  Pahnurus 
in  Virgil,  put  up  to  ^neas  tar  the  same  favour. 
Horace  brings  in  a  dead  corpse,  promising  a  re- 
ward from  Jupiter  to  him  that  slioukl  cast  some 
earth  upon  it ;  but  if  he  should  refuse  to  do  this 
g.  od  work  of  himianitv,  thut  no  sacrifice  '^hou  d 
be   able  to  expiate  the  crime. — And  because 
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want  of  burial  was  counted  one  of  the  greatest 
disgraces  and  punishments  thgi  could  be  inflicted 
on  the  dead,  hence  self-murderers  were  debarred 
the  privilege  of  interment.  See  St  Austin  de 
Cura  pro  mortuis  gerenda,  and  Spelman  de  Se- 
pultura,  2  Ezdr.  ii.  23. 

Ver.  4.  I'/icn  before  I  had  tasted  anif  me/tf,  I 
start  Hf),  and  took  him  into  a  room  until  the  going 
doxcn  of'tlie  sun.  Ver.  5.  Then  I  returned  and 
li'ushed  myseij,  and  ate  ?;»y  meat  in  heaviness .'\ 
"  He  rose  immediately  upon  his  son's  relation 
(says  St  Ambrose,)  from  the  entertainment  to 
which  he  had  invited  many  Israelites,  the  chil- 
dren of  his  people;  his  piety 'would  not  permit 
him  to  feed  and  refresh  his  own  body,  as  long 
as  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  countryman  and 
brother  lay  publicly  exposed  and  unburied. 
Non  putabat  pium,  ut  ipse  cibum  sumeret,  cum 
in  publico  corpus  jaceret  exanime,"  Lib.  de 
Tobia.  It  has  been  matter  of  enquiry,  especi- 
ally ara<mg  the  commentators,  whether  Tubit 
himself  removed  the  dead  body,  and  whether  he 
carried  it  to  his  own  house,  or  to  one  in  the 
neighbourhood.  His  readiness  indeed  to  do  such 
an  act  of  kindness  appears  from  ch.  i.  18.  But 
if  Tobit  was  really  the  person  that  took  up  the 
dead  corpse,  though  he  might  use  the  ceremony 
of  washing  himself  before  he  returned  to  meat, 
as  is  here  alTirmed  of  him,  yet  how  could  he  es- 
cape, notwithstanding,  being  legally  polluted  by 
the  touch,  or  forget  uhat  is  mentioned  Num 
xi.K  II.  "That  he  that  toucheth  a  dead  body 
shall  be  unclean  seven  days^"  it  has  therefore 
been  thought  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  both 
on  account  of  the  pollution  attending  such  an 
act,  and  from  the  consideration  of  his  own  safe- 
ty, which  would  have  been  endangered  hereby, 
that  he  did  not  in  person  do  this,  but  ordered 
the  dead  body  to  be  removed  out  of  sighi  by  o- 
thcrs;  or  if  he  did  do  this,  says  Calmet,  we  must 
suppose  that  he  eat  his  meat  at  his  return  se- 
parate, and  by  himself;  and  perhaps  by  eating 
his  bread  in  heaviness,  the  text  may  seem  to  in- 
timate, his  being  thus  lonely  and  apart.  And 
for  the  like  reasons  ihey  have  concluded,  that  it 
was  carried  to  anuther's,  and  not  his  own  house. 
Our  version  indeed  leaves  it  at  large,  but  the 
Rom.  and  some  other  Greek  copies  expressly 
read  «c  -r,  o/xx^k,  "  in  domum  quandam,"  as  Ju- 
nius renders. 

Ver.  ().  liemenibering  that  prophecif  of  Amos, 
as  lie  said.  Your  feaui  shall  be  turned  into  uiourn- 
ing,  and  all  ii<iur  niirih  into  lamentation.  Therc- 
jijie  i  iic/-»/,l  Amos  prophesied  under  the 
reign  of  Oz'an,  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam 


king  of  Israel,  about  fourscore  years  before  the 
event  here  mentioned.  It  appears  from  hence, 
that  Tobit  read  the  Scriptures  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  that  he  occasionally  applied  what  he 
read.  Amos  in  the  place  referred  to,  cither  fore* 
tells  the  misery  of  the  captivity,  in  which  Tobit 
and  his  countrymen  were  involved  under  the 
Assyrians,  which  Tobit  then  saw,  and  bewailed 
the  accomplishment  of ;  or  he  accommodates  the 
words  of  the  prophet  to  their  present  unhappy 
state  and  circumstances,  when,  instead  of  cele- 
brating their  feasts  with  joy  and  gladness,  as 
usual  in  their  own  country,  they  groaned  under 
the  yoke  and  tyranny  of  their  opjiressors,  being 
denied  even  the  innocent  liberty,  and  com- 
mendable right  of  burying  their  murdered 
countrymen,  without  manifestly  incurring  the 
danger  of  their  lives.  A  spirit  full  of  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  like  Tobit's,  could  not  be  in- 
sensible at  such  a  melancholy  juncture  ;  the  re- 
flection on  his  own  danger,  and  the  continual 
injuries  his  brethren  were  exposed  to,  called 
forth  his  tears  ;  but  more  especially  was  he 
grieved,  when  he  considered  the  sins  and  idola- 
try, which  had  provoked  God  to  deliver  his 
chosen  into  captivity,  and  to  inflict  such  heavy 
judgments  upon  them. 

Ver.  7.  After  the  going  doion  of  the  sun,  I 
went  and  made  a  grave,  and  buried  him.  Ver.  8. 
lint  m>f  neighbours  mocked  me,  and  said.  This 
man  is  not  tjet  afraid  to  be  put  to  death  for  this 
matter;  icho  fled  aioaif,  and  ifet,  lo,  he  buriellt  the 
dead  again.^  To  let  a  corpse  lie  exposed,  pu- 
trifying  in  the  face  of  tlie  sun,  seemed  so  inhu- 
man, that  Tobit  chose  rather  to  hazard  his  own 
life,  than  to  endure  such  an  offensive  spectacle  ; 
and  lor  this  the  angel  commends  him,  c.  xii.  12. 
and  no  wonder  that  he  thouglit  himself  con- 
cerned to  render  the  last  kind  office  to  an  un- 
fortunate strangled  brother,  when  even  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews,  tnough  he  was  not 
to  be  present  in  person  at  any  funeral,  yet  if  by 
chance  he  found  a  dead  corpse,  was  obliged  to 
bury  it  himself.  The  primitive  Christians  weic 
remarkable  for  the  hke  pious  zeal  ;  no  danger 
or  ihreatenings  could  affiight  them  from  doing 
this  charitable  office  to  their  deceased  brethren, 
especially  such  who  died  martyrs  for  the  faith. 
The  Roman  clergy,  in  an  epistle  to  them  of 
Carthage,  (Epist.  ii.  int.  Epist.  Cypr)  reckon  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  charity,  above 
that  of  relieving  the  poor,  or  ministering  to  the 
sick  ;  and  that  fidelity  in  this  matter  would  be 
highly  acceptable  to  (Jod,  and  rewarded  by  him  : 
Dionysiu«,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  speaking  o£. 
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the  plague  that  reigned  iheie,  commends  the 
Chiislians  for  cairviiig  out  their  dead  brethren, 
which  they  chearfully  did,  notwithstanding  the 
great  danger  that  attended  it.  St  Ambrose's 
.sentiments  on  this  occa.'vion  are  very  fine  and 
moving :  •'  Si  viventes  operire  nudos  praecipimm', 
•quanto  magis  dcueraus  operire  defunctorum 
corpora  ?  Si  vianles  ad  longiora  deducere  so- 
lemus,  quanto  raagis  in  illam  aeternam  domum 
■■profectos,  unde  jam  non  revertentur?  nihil  hoc 
officio  prasstantius,  ei  conferr ',  qui  tibi  jam  non 
poLuit  reddere,  vindicate  a  volatilibus,  vindicare 
a  bestiis  consortera  naturae.  Feraa  banc  huma- 
«itatem  defunctis  corporibus  dcdisse  produntur, 
homines  negabunt  ?"  c.  i.  &  ii. 

Ver.  9.  T/ie  same  night  also  I  returned  from 
{he  burial,  and  slrpt  bjj  the  wall  of  mif  court-ifard, 
being  polluted.'^  St  Ambrose  says,  that  he  slept 
in  cubicuh)  suo,  in  his  chamber ;  but  it  seems 
roost  probable,  from  the  accident  which  is  re- 
lated afterwards,  that  he  reposed  him-elf  in  the 
court-yard,  by  the.  wall  of  the  house,  not  through 
fatigue,  as  if  sleep  had  overtaken  him  just  at  the 
entrance  of  his  house,  nor  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  as  the  ancient  Italic  version  has  it, 
but  as  our  version  intimates,  on  account  of  his 
pollution  from  the  dead  body  w  hich  he  had  just 
buried.  Munster's  Heb.  copy  says,  that  Tobit 
had  prepared  a  bath  to  purify  himself  withal, 
not  being  able  to  employ  the  means  prescribed 
in  the  law,  which  he  intended  to  make  use  of 
the  next  day,  and  so  would  pass  the  night  till 
that  time  out  of  his  house,  as  every  thing,  or 
person  that  touched  one  thus  defiled,  was  made 
impure  thereby. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  knexv  not  that  there  were  spar- 
rows in  the  zcall,  and  mine  ei/es  being  open,  the 
sparrows  muted  warm  dung  into  mine  eijcs,  and  a 
whiteness  came  in  mine  ei/es,  and  I  ii:ent  to  the 
phtfsicians,  but  the//  helped  me  not.^  I  think  we 
need  not  ask  here,  with  the  commentators,  whe- 
ther Tobit  slept  with  his  eyes  open  or  shut,  since 
■  the  text  says  expressly,  his  eyes  were  open,  and 
his  face  uncovered.  The  author  of  the  Synopsis, 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  mentions,  that  usually, 
vc  «4>8tr,  Tobit  slept  with  his  eyes  open,  as  some 
people  are  known  to  do,  particularly  such  as 
walk  in  their  sleep.  If  Tobii's  eyes  were  open, 
either  naturally,  or  by  accident,  at  this  time,  it 
is  easy  then  to  comprehend,  says  Calmet,  how 
the  dung  of  swallows  might  occasion  the  acci- 
dent here  mentioned  ;  for  the  excrement  of 
these  birds,  according  to  some  naturahsts,  Pliny, 
1.  xi.  c  37.  Geiner,  Hist.  Anim.  1.  iii.  is  ex- 
tremely  hot  and  acrimonious,  and  may  cause 


blindness  by  falling  in  the  eye,  and  occasioning 
an  inrtammuiion  there ;  and  though  the  secret 
seems  no*,  to  have  been  kn  iwn  to  the  Assyrian 
physicans,  as  they  are  here  called,  yet  later 
times  have  found  out  a  successful  mc  thod  to  re- 
move this  obstacle  of  vision,  by  the  dexterity  of 
couching.  As  to  the  remedy  which  Raphael 
employed  to  restore  Tobit's  sight,  which  tliis 
place  prepares  u'-  for,  we  will  consider  whether 
it  could  naturally  produce  such  an  etfect,  when 
we  come  to  that  chapter. 

Ib;d.  Moreoier  AcldacharHS  did  nourish  me, 
until  I  zaent  itUo  Elywais.']  The  commentators 
are  divided,  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of 
father  or  son  ;  if  it  respects  either,  most  proba- 
bly Tobit  himself  is  meant,  as  he  continues  to 
speak  in  the  first  person.  The  sense  is,  that  A- 
chiachar  took  care  of  Tobit  under  this  infirmity, 
till  he  (Achiachar)  went  into  Elymais,  whither 
he  seems  to  have  gone  when  he  was  m  disgrace, 
and  deprived  of  his  place  and  dignity,  ch.  xiv. 
It  appears  from  some  parts  of  this  history,  ch.  xi. 
and  xiv.  that  Tobit  continued  at  Nineveh  till  his 
death  ;  the  true  reading  therefore  I  presume  to 
be  i5r«f4u'6»  which  Drusius  and  Grotius  both  pre- 
fer, and  Junius  renders  accordingly,  "  Achikar 
vero  aluitme,  donee  profectus  esset  in  Elymaida." 
There  seems  to  be  the  like  mistake  in  the  LXX, 
Ps.  vi.  7.  where  iTraKaiadur  should  be  rather  ir«. 
xa(a9»,  to  answer  to  the  Hebrew. 

Ver.  II.  And  mt)  zci/e  Anna  did  take  womcns 
zcorks  to  do.1  Tobit  was  at  this  time  extremely 
poor,  and  maintained  by  his  nephew  Achiachar. 
It  may  seem  surprising,  that  Tobit,  who  before 
had  lived  in  good  condition,  should  fall  so  soon 
into  a  state  of  poverty  :  but  it  may  be  observed 
of  this  holy  man,  that  he  did  much  alms,  and 
was  continually  employed  in  .some  instance  or 
other  of  charity,  till  Sennacherib  deprived  hina 
of  the  place  and  employment  which  he  had  in 
the  court  of  Salmanassar:  The  ten  taler\ts  left 
in  trust  with  Gabael  he  could  not  recover,  not 
being  able  to  go  into  Media  through  the  troubles 
of  the  times;  he  had  been  at  considerable  ex- 
pence  to  for  advice  and  help  under  the  misfortune 
of  blindness,  and  had  doubtless  suffered  great 
loss  and  injury  for  his  care  in  burying  the  dead, 
by  a  severe  persecution  on  that  account.  All 
these  joined  together,  viz.  his  having  lost  his 
employment,  bestowing  much  alms,  suffering 
great  oppression  and  loss,  and  the  expences  in- 
curred for  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  were  such 
draw- backs,  as  will  sufficiently  explain  the  al- 
teration in  Tobit's  circumstances  ;  and  hence 
we  may  account  for  his  wife  taking  in  work,  and 
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hein;^  necessitai-ed  t«  stek  out  an  employment: 
for  her  livelihood  and  subsistance. 

Ver.  14.  She  rPjilted  upm  w.  Where  are  thine 
tt^ma.  and  thij  righieiius  deeds  .<?  behold  thou  and 
ad  th-i  zvor/cs  ore  finow?/.']  'I'ubit,  who  adhered 
sttictiy  to  justice,  and  whose  imxim  was,  "  da 
uprightly  all  thy  life  lorif,  and  follow  not  the 
ways  of  nnriajhteoiisness,*'  c.  iv.  5.  thinking 
such  a  present,  as  a  kid,  not  usual  above  the 
common  wages,  f-u  jpected  that  the  distressed 
circnmstances  they  Were  in,  put  her  upon 
stealing  it,  and  reproached  her  accordingly 
with  it.  Upon  this  she  upbraids  him  with  liis 
tenderness  of  conscience,  and  the  httle  good  it 
had  done  him.  "  You  need  indeed  reproach 
me,  behold  your  disgrace  is  known  to  every 
body  ;  the  charities  which  you  have  exercised 
all  your  life  long  profit  you  nothing,  they  iiave 
not  kept  you  from  bhndness^  which  deprives 
you  ot  all  comfort.  Yon  had  fine  hopes,  that 
living  so  piously,  you  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
S|5erous  and  happy,  and  that  serving  God,  he 
would  most  certainly  repay  thee,  ch.  iv.  14. 
But  where  are  your  alms  and  righteous  deeds 
now,  that  they  stand  you  in  no  stead  ?  Have 
they  kept  blindness  or  adversity  from  you  ? 
Have  not  your  excessive  and  indiscreet  charities 
brought  us  to  the  distressed  condition  we  are 
row  in  ?*'  Fagius  and  Munster  thus  expound, 
and  Cyprian  comprises  all,  when  he  says,  "  U- 
bi  sunt  justiiiac  tuse  ?  Ecce  qiise  pateris."  Dc 
Mortal.  This  reproach  from  his  wife,  and  rail- 
lery upon  his  religious  dispositions,  who  might 
rather  have  been  expected  sweetly  to  have  ad- 
ministered consolation  to  him  under  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  tliis  taunting  behaviour  to  him  from 
one  so  nearly  allied  to  him,  w.is  almost  as  in- 
supportable to  him  as  his  blindness.  It  reminds 
one  of  that  of  Job's  friends,  or  rather  of  his 
wife's  behaviour  to  him  under  his  aflliction, 
"  Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  integriiy,  curse 
God  and  die,"  chap.  ii.  9.  as  our  version  briefly 
has  it ;  but  hi  that  of  tiie  LXX  we  see  her  out- 
rageous temper  more  at  large.  The  Vulgate 
here  uses  this  very  comparison,  *'  Hanc  tcnta- 
tionem  ideo  permisit  Deus  evenire  illi,  ut  pos- 
teris  daret  exemplum  patientias  ejus,  sicut  & 
sancfi  .fob."  ^t  Austin  thus  draws  the  paral- 
lel, reflecting  upon  the  different  conduct  of  this 
couple  {  •'  How  miserable  is  his  condition 
thought  who  wants  the  blessing  of  siglit !  when 
such  a  sad  spectacle  appears,  censorious  and 
ill  naturcd  persons  presently  say.  He  has  com- 
mitted some  great  crime,  and  God  was  angry 
and  displeased  with  him.  In  this  sort  of  strain 
Tobit's  wile  insulted  her  husband  ;  the  good 


mat!  exclaims  upon  llie  subject  of  the  kid,  from 
a  conceived  jealousy  of  its  being  stolen  ;  his 
wife  replies  upon  hlin,  with  gieat  warmth,  and 
what  is  all  your  righteou.-)  dealing  come  to? 
Iiow  blind  was  the  woman,  aild  how  enlighten- 
ed her  husband  ?  the  one  enjo\ed  th  outward 
benefit  of  the  sun,  and  the  01  her  the  inward 
light  of  justice,  and  the  blessed  fruits  of  the 
spirit  ;  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  which  of 
tnese  illuminations  to  prefer  ?" 

C  A  A  l\     III. 

CT*fIEN  I  being  grieied  didzoeop,  and  hi  sorrow 
prayed,  satpng — Punish  me  n>t  for  my  sins 
and  ignorancgs.^  The -foregoing  chaj)ier  con- 
cluded with  Tobit's  wife's  taunts,  proceeding 
tlo  doubt,  from  his  suspecting  her  hones- 
ty, which  will  in  some  measure  plead  her  ex- 
In  this  we  have  a  furtlier  instance  of 


cuse. 

his  good  disposition,  and  particular  sweetness 
of  temper  ;  he  docs  not  return  railing  for  rail- 
ing, but  silently,  and  as  it  should  seem  from 
the  latter  end  of  ver.  17.  in  some  retired  place 
ft-om  the  house,  he  pours  forth  his  complaints 
to  God,  of  the  great  injustice  done  him  ;  but 
confesses,  at  the  same  titne,  in  the  spirit  of  hu- 
mility, that  ills  sins  had  deserved  a  worse  treat- 
ment. Sins  and  ignorances  are  here  synony- 
mous, and  so  the  Oriental  versions  generally 
render  them  ;  and  thus  also  dyriufux.  is  used  of- 
ten by  the  Hellenistic  writers.  See  Num.  xii. 
II.  Judith  V.  20.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  2,  ii.  1  Esdr. 
viii.  77.   1  Mace.  xiii.  ^9-  Heb.  ix.  7. 

Ver.  5.  And  noio  thij  judgments  are  many  and 
true^  deal  with  me  according  to  my  sins.'\  How 
is  tills  consistent  with  ver.  3.  where  it  is  said, 
"  Punish  me  not  for  my  sins  and  ignorances  ;" 
there  seems  some  omission  or  mistake  here, 
probably  the  negative  particle  is  wanting,  the 
Vulg.  takes  no  notice  of  this  sentence  :  Fagi- 
us^s  Heb.  copy  has  quite  a  contrary  sense,  "  Nee 
fiicias  nobis  juxta  miquitates  nostras,  &  iniqui- 
tatespafrum  nostrorum  ;'*  and  Munster's,  •'  Ne 
quEDso  retribuas  mihi  juxta  iniquitates  meas,''' 
&c.  the  Geneva  version  affords  a  new  sense, 
and  a  good  one,  "  and  now  thou  hast  many 
and  just  causes  to  do  with  me  according  to  my 
sins,"  Our  translation,  I  think,  hath  wrongly 
followed  the  Complut.  in  reading  ^«/V«i',  where- 
as Alex,  Aid.  Vat.  Syr.  and  the  older  Latin 
version,  read  ■jromoLi,  and  so  the  sense  and  trans- 
lation will  be  plain,  and  more  agreeable.  Gro- 
tius  thinks  the  true  reading  may  be  ii  i(A\  Trolmor, 
"  tolle  me  de  rebus  humanis ;"  but  as  this  sense 
follows  in  the  next  verse  immediately,  it  seems 
not  agreeable  to  this  place. 
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Ver.  6.  Command  mtf  spirit  to  he  taJcen  from 
me,  that  J  maij  he  dissolved,  and  beco-ne  earth ; 
for  it  is  profitable  for  mc  to  die,  rather  than  to 
live.']  The  Vulg.  omits  vvliat  follows,  and  fi- 
nishes the  verse  here.  Tohit  begs  of  God,  tlie 
sovereign  disposer  of  life  and  doath,  to  set  hiin 
free  from  the  prison  of  the  body  :  and  in  this 
sense  of  dying,  or  departing  out  of  this  life,  we 
6nd  einoKva  frequently  used  in  scripture,  and 
profane  authors.  See  ver.  13.  and  Luke  ii.  29. 
the  term  dissolution,  ron firms  the  distinction  of 
the  soul  from  ilie  body,  the  latter  returning  to 
earth,  and  the  former  continuing  in  a  state  of 
separation,  even  in  Hades,  or  the  everlasting 
place,  "  Donius  statuta  omni  viventi,"  as  Fa- 
gius  expounds  here.  There  is  nothing  more 
common  even  in  scripture,  than  for  the  saints, 
under  great  tribulation  to  express  a  tcediam,  or 
loathing  of  life.  Holy  Job,  grieved  with, the 
unjust  reproaches  of  his  friends,  the  insults  of 
his  wife,  and  various  assaults  from  Satan,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul  cries  out,  "  my  soul 
chuseih  strangling  and  death,  rather  than  my 
life  ;  I  loath  it,  (  would  not  live  always,"  ch. 
vii.  1.5.  when  the  prophet  Elijah  was  persecut- 
ed' by  wicked  Jezabel,  he  asks  it  of  God  as  a 
favour,  that  he  might  die,  "  It  is  enough  now, 
O  Lord,  take  away  my  life,"  1  Kings  xix.  4. 
and  St  Paul,  "  that  through  trouble  he  was 
pressed  out  of  measure  above  strength,  "  ut  tae- 
deret  eum  vil8e,"says  the  Vulg.  It  is  therefore 
not  at  all  surprising,  that  Tobit,  under  the  mis- 
fortune of  poverty  and  blindness,  insulted  and 
reflected  on  by  his  wife  and  frit-nds  for  the  good 
deeds  of  his  past  life,  should  desire  to  die,  and 
thereby  be  freed  from  the  unjust  scandal  cast 
upon  him  ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  he  intro- 
duces this  request  to  God  with  submission  to 
his  will,  who  knew  best  what  was  most  for  his 
advantage. 

Ver.  7.  In  Ecbalane,  a  citij  of  Media.]  The 
Vulg.  and  the  old  Eng.  translations  have  here, 
'*  Rages,  a  city  of  Media,"  contrary  to  ch.  vii, 
I,.  If  Sara  lived  at  Uages,  then  Gabael  and 
Sara  would  have  been  in  the  same  city,  nor 
would  there  have  been  any  occasion  to  have 
gone  from  Ecbatane  thither,  as  is  mentioned  ch. 
ix.  2.  as  certain  therefore  as  Raphael  went  to 
Rages,  so  certain  also  is  it  that  Sara  did  not  live 
there. 

Ver.  8.  Asmodeiis  the  evil  spirit. ]?)Omc  will  have 
it,  that  Asmoiieus  is  so  called  from  the  place 
which  he  chiefly  haunted,  "  a  regno  Medorum, 
ubi  dominabatur,"  and  tobethe  same  with  the 
prince  of  Persia,  Dan.  x.  13.  Jerom.  in  loc.  & 


,  Cassian.  in  Coilat.  but  more  probably  this  is  an 
Hebrew  name,  signifying  a  destroyer;  evil  spirits 
delighting  in  mischief,  and   leading  them  that 
worship  them  into  perdition  ;  hence  almost  all 
plagues,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  were  at- 
tributed to  them.     And   it  is  worth  observing, 
that  the  names  of  the  devil  and  evil  spirits,  in 
Scripture,  have  all  a  relation   to  die  mischief 
they  do,  or  occasion  ;  thus  Lcvit.  xvii.  7.  they 
are  called  3"»^;?!2/',  frightful,  or  as  others  ren- 
der, luitful,  as  goats  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  D^^C 
destroi/ers,  as  here;  ]'0^,  an  adversari/,  Job  i. 
6.  XiaCeM;c,  a  calutninutor.  Mat.  iv.  8.  t)(^foq,  an 
cnernij.  Mat.  xiii.  39.  arSjJo.Toxlmf,  John  viii.  44. 
•V^'/'xnf,    1   Pet,    viii.    'AfaiWr,    or  'ATOxxJar,   Rev. 
ix.  11.  \\\Q  destroijer.      The   same   according  to 
some  with  Apollo,   the  famous  god  of  the  hea- 
thens, whose  image  accordingly  is  represented 
with  arrows  in  its  hands,  prepared  for  slaughter 
and   destruction  ;   and    lastly,  x-xlisyopt,  an  ac- 
cuser.   Rev.  xii.    10.      Accoidmg  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Hebrews,  there  were  also  evil  angels 
or  genii,   whereof  some  presided  over  one  vice, 
and  some  over  another,    insomuch  that  there 
are  demons  of  avarice,  demons  of  pride,  and 
demons  of  impurity,  each  endeavouring  to  en- 
snare persons  with  a  complexional  temptation. 
The  Vulgate  insinuates,  that  the  seven  hus- 
bands who  met  with  their  fate  the  very  day  of 
their  marriage,  were  killed  by  the  demon  As- 
modeus,  because  lust  was  their  chief  motive  ; 
for  thus  Raphael,  according  to  that  versioji,  ch. 
vi.  17,  18.  explains  tliat  accident,  '*  Ostendam 
tibi  quibus  prcevalere  potest   Dccmonium  ;  hi 
namque  qui  conjugium  ita  suscipiunt  ut  Deum 
a  se  &  a  sua    mente  exdudaut,  &  suae  libidmi 
ita  vacent,  sicut  equus  &i  mulus,  quibus  noii 
est  intellectus,  habet    Daemonium   potestaleni 
super  eos."     Grotius  supposes,   that    the  pre- 
tended Asmodeus  here,   was  only  some  ill  qua- 
lity attending   Sara's  body,   which  had  proved 
mortal  to  her  other  husbands  ;  but  that  lobias, 
by  using  such  fumigations  as  were  prescnocd 
in  that  case,  not  only   preserved  himself  from 
the  fate  of  the  rest,  but  cured  his  wife  likewise 
of  a  malady  that  was  unknown  to  physic,  and 
therefore  ascribed    (as  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
was,  Luke  xi.  14.  Mat,  ix,  32.  with  every  dis- 
tcmj^er  they   could    not   cure)  to  tiie  operation 
of  the   devil.     Hence,  or  on   account  of  tliis 
bodily    inlirmity,    he   conjecture.'*,    she   is  re- 
proached in  the  words  following  by  her  father's 
maids,  as  a.Trontiy-i'sx  TV!  a»Sj>«f.    See  Dissertation. 
Ibid.  Tliott   tiast  had  alieadif  seven  husbands, 
neither  wast  thou  named  after  any  oj  tliein.\    AIL 
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of  them  being  killed  by  the  evil  Spirit  before 
tiie  consummation  of  marriage.  It  may  per- 
liaps  seem  siirprisins,  that  Sara  slioald  have 
such  a  succession  of  suitors,  when  matcliing 
with  her  was  by  experience  found  so  very  dan- 
gerous :  Tiie  reason  that  induced  them  was 
probably  her  beauty,  or  portion  of  inheritance, 
or  j)retended  nearness  of  relation.  And  what 
seems  to  have  h.astened  their  fate,  was,  either 
their  immoderate  lust,  void  of  all  fear  of  (Jod, 
or  religions  sense  of  the  matrimonial  institu- 
tion, or  the  illesxalitv  of  their  claim.  A  learn- 
ed vvriter  indeed  tiunk«,  that  tiie  Jews  allude 
to  this  llrstory  of  Sara,  when  they  speak  of  se- 
ven brethren  th  U  had  all  been  married  to  one 
vife,  Mark  xii.  20.  see  Whist.  Auth.  Rec.  vol. 
ii.  But  this  seen-*s  a  fanciful  conceit,  as  in  this 
history  no  o-iention  is  made,  or  intimation  given, 
of  any  such  near  relation  ;  and  from  that,  in 
the  gospels,  it  may,  I  think,  be  gathered,  that 
each  of  the  husbands  cohabited  with  the  wo- 
man at  least  for  a  time,  which  does  not  suit  this 
account  in  Tobit :  and  in  reality  Sara  had  eight 
husbands,  including  Tobias,  whereas  seven 
only  are  mentioned  iu  the  gospels,  and  then 
the  woman,  surviving  all  of  them,  died  also, 
which  does  not  seem  clear  of  Sara,  especially 
as  Tobias  died  in  such  an  advanced  age,  as  an 
hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  years  old,  ch. 
xiv.   14. 

Ver.  9.  yVherefoie  dost  thou  heat  usjor  them  ? 
Jf  thpif  he  deud,  go  thif  zcni/'i  ufier  thein.'\  All 
the  Greek  copies  place  the  interrogation,  as  our 
version  docs,  pointing  the  passage  tluis,  t/  »/<«; 
fictriyoTf  Trtfi  aJJat  ;  tt  aTfSactr,  )Sa*/{t  /ai]  aiflw.  Hut 
Junius  conjectures  it  ougiit  to  be  placed  in  this 
maimer,  ri  n/*a<  /uas-iye7(  vtf'i  avrai  ei  enriiaror  ;  i,  e. 
why  by  yonr  blows  do  you  revenge  upon  us 
the  death  of  your  husbands  .^  And  ind;;ed  the 
version  both  of  Fagius  and  Munster  confirm  this 
latter  construction. 

Ver.  10.  When  ilie  heard  these  thing.i^  she  was 
vcri)  sorrowful,  so  that  she  thought  to  have  strung- 
led  herself  .li  txiTK^t)  (T^c'Sja  «rt  d-!rdy^x(T^ai.  (}ur 
veision  manifcsily  implies,  that  slie  iiatl  ac- 
tually thoughtsof  stranglingherself  But  though 
it  is  certain  that  grief  does  sometimes  put  p^M- 
sons  upon  desperate  courses,  yet  that  any  such 
rash  resolution  was  entered  into  here,  as  to  de- 
sign actually  to  make  away  with  herseif,  does 
not  appear,  but  rather  the  contrary.  For  the 
liistory  informs  us,  that  siie  not  only  suppres- 
sed such  a  thougiit,  but  condemned  such  a 
fact,  as  what  would  bring  great  reproach  to  her 
family,  being  the  ordinary  and  common  pu- 


nishment of  great  malefactors.  On  her  father's 
account  too,  whose  death  it  would  probably 
occasion,  or  hasten,  she  rejects  such  an  inten- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  one  who  appears  so  religious 
and  well-disposed,  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
such  wicked  design  as  self-murder,  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  her  general  charac- 
ter, and  tlje  resignation  which  she  expresses  to 
the  will  of  God.  Others  therefore  think,  that  the 
words  eM/T)!6K(rf(>'J|iauriaVay$ai73-a/, do  not  mean  any 
premeditated  desigh  of  strangling  herself,  but 
that  she  was  so  concerned  at  the  reflections  cast 
on  her,  and  grieved  so  extremely,  as  to  fall  in- 
to so  deep  a  melancholy,  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
suffocated  and  strangled  as  it  were  by  it,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Ovid,  "  Strangulat  inclusns 
dolor."  The  consequence  of  which  unhappy 
state  of  mind  wis,  her  wishing  herself  dead. 
See  Hammond  on  Matt,  xxvii.  and  thus  the 
words,  aVwy^alo  k,  a.Ti^a.yt,  2  S.im.  xvii.  23.  may 
not  improperly  be  understood;  for  Achitophel, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  most  learned  Rab- 
bins, did  not  hang  himself,  but  was  stifled 
with  grief.  And  so,  where  St  Matthew,  speak- 
ing of  the  death  of  Judas,  xxvii.  5.  says,  aVix- 
Hut  itTryty^ajo,  very  judiclous  interpreters  expound 
it,  of  his  being  suffocated  by  grief,  by  a  dis- 
ease called  a.yx*rri,  when  a  man  in  a  violent  fit 
of  spleen  or  melancholy  is  strangled,  and  some- 
times bursts  with  it  ;  which,  according  to  St 
Peter's  exposition.  Acts  i.  18.  seems  to  have 
been  Judas's  case. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Then  ilie  prayed  tozeards  the  icindma.l 
I.  e.  Of  the  upper  room,  or  oratory,  which  open- 
ed toward  Jerusalem.  Munstei's  Jlebiew  co- 
py has,  "  she  ]>rayed  before  tiie  Lord,"  i.  e. 
toward  his  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  The  V^ulg. 
is  more  e.xplicit,  "  Pcirexit  in  supcrius  cubi- 
culum  domus  suzc,  8z  tribiis  diebus,  Si  tribus 
noctibus  non  manducavit  neque  bibcl,  sed  in 
lachrymis  perslstens  deprccabatur  Deum,  ut; 
ab  isto  impiopcrio  liberaivt  cam." 

Ver.  li*.  And  now ,  O  Lord,  I  set  mine  e//es 
and  mi/  face  toicards  thee,  and  suf/.  Take  me  oul 
of  the  eailh.'\     ErTse    dTroKunai  /jtt  oltto  t!j;  ytii;.      Our 

version  is  nut  veiy  accurate  here,  it  would  be 
better  rendered  imperatively,  "  And  now,  O 
Lord,  command  or  speak,  «t«»,  that  I  may  be 
taken  from  the  earth,  and  hear  no  more  re- 
proaches," l'l\iC  uTiTOL^or  i7r£\i^oii  iir  (fti,  ver.  1.5. 
see  also  c.  viii.  7.  the  olci  L;Uiii  version  accord- 
ingly has,  "  .hibe  me  jam  diinitli."  The  Syr. 
indeed  countenances  the  other  rcnderinji  ;  and 
It  may  seem  to  have  some  support  from  Isu. 
xxxviii.  10,  11.     With  respect  to  the  manner 
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of  expression  here,  and  other  places  of  the 
apocrypl  al  writings,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ob- 
serve, ihat  what  in  pure  Greek  would  be  very 
singular,  becomes  just  and  natural,  considered 
eitlier  as  the  translation  ofCh^idce  or  Hebrew, 
or  as  the  writing  of  an  Hebrew  author  used  to 
Heb.  tautology,  and  to  that  isost  peculiar  mood, 
Hijihil. 

Ver.  13.  That  I  mat/  hear  no  more  ths  re- 
proach.'\  Terentius  Chiisiianus  introduces  Sara 
thus  lamenting  and  expostulating  : 

Nam  quid  tandem  est,  quod  in  hac  vita  diutius 
Etsevelim,  aut  cur  non  inoUm  cxtemph  abolerier  ? 
Qjioqua  vorsum  fcras  proipicio,  passim  irrideor 
Misera,  ac  conspuor  ab  omnibus-     Ime,  quod  est  Icnge  cru- 

deliuSy 
Cuncti  me  ut  portent um  execrantur,  horventut  veneficnm. 
Quin   is"  diris   ut  parricidam  devovent  ...  %£  nomen  corn- 
mutant  mi/ii. 
Pro  Sara  aj:peilantes  Zaram  :  vidtUcit  parricidii 
Facinus  exprobr«nte{.  In  Tob.  Act.  i. 

Ver.  14.  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  that  I  anipure 
from  all  sin  with  man.']  The  Vulg.  is  more  full 
and  explicit,  "  Tu  scis  Domine,  quia  nunquam. 
concupivi  virum,  &  mundam  servavi  animam. 
nieam  ab  omni  conciipiscentia.  Nunquam  cum 
ludentibus  miscui  me,  neque  cum  his  qui  in  le- 
vitate ambulant,  participem  me  prssbui."  a/^a'^- 
%fj.oi  here  relates  to  the  sin  or  offence  against 
chastity  in  particular,  and  thus  many  interpre- 
ters understand  (Xjua,fia\'o(,  Luke  vii.  37.  See  also 
John  viii.  11.  and  in  this  impure  sense  peccare 
is  used  by  the  Latins,  especially  the  poets. 

Ver.  15.  Neither  any  near  \insman,  nor  any 
son  of  his  alive,  to  whom  I  may  keep  myself  for  a 
wife.']  i.  e.  Her  father  had  no  son  to  inherit 
his  substance,  nor  any  near  kinsman  or  rela- 
tion, neither  brother,  nor  brother's  son,  to 
whom,  as  the  law  required,  she  might  dispose  of 
harself  in  marriage.  Agreeably  to  this  the  wri- 
ter of  Judith's  history  says,  that  her  husband 
was  not  only  of  the  same  tribe,  but  of  the  same 
family  also.  For  the  women  of  Israel  who  had 
no  brothers  of  the  same  blood,  were  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  Moses  to  marry  the  next  of  kin. 
As  appears  particularly  in  the  case  of  ihe  daugh- 
ters ofZelophehad,  Num.  xxxvi.  who  were  con- 
fined, not  only  to  the  same  tribe  of  their  father, 
but  also  to  the  very  family  of  that  tribe  :  and 
the  reason  there  given  is,  that  the  inheritance 
of  the  father  should  not  pass  unto  strangers. 
A  wiie  provision,  not  only  for  preserving  the 
tribes,  but  the  several  fumilies  likewise  entire. 

Ver.  16.  So  the  prayers  of  them  both  were 
beard  before  the  majesty  of  the  great  God.]  See 


Titus  ii,  13.  where  there  is  the  like  expression. 
Some  copies  have  only  tv  ^6ya^w,  which  seems 
an  omission.  In  the  Alex,  MS.  'Papai^A.  is 
wrongly  joined  to  it,  which  proper  name  ought 
to  begin  the  next  verse,  as  in  our  translation. 
It  may  be  asked,  how  what  is  here  said,  that 
"  the  prayers  of  them  both  were  heard  before 
God,"  can  be  true  ;  for  both  of  them  prayed  to 
God,  if  it  was  his  good  pleasure,  that  he  would 
remove  them  from  a  world  where  they  saw  re- 
ligion reviled,  and  innocence  oppressed  ;  and 
yet  one  of  these  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  the  other  probably  very  long  with  Tobias, 
as  it  appears  in  the  sequel  of  the  history.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  true  that  both, 
of  them  were  heard ;  not  that  they  obtained 
precisely  the  very  particular  they  asked,  but 
God,  at  their  request,  granted  what  was  more 
for  theic  benefit ;  he  did  not  indeed  take  life 
from  them,  but  he  made  it  more  easy  and  a- 
grceable.  Or  thus,  that  as  they  were  entirely 
resigned  to  the  will  and  determination  of  God, 
their  prayers  were  so  effectually  heard,  t'.at  his 
good  pleasure  accomplished  in  them.  v.  hat  was 
most  for  his  own  glory.  This  example,  as  the 
Port  Royal  Comment  well  observes,  i;ftords  ex- 
cellent matter  of  instruction,  assuring  us,  "  that 
if  we  pray,  as  Tobit  and  Sara  did,  with  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  submission,  our  prayers  shall 
not  be  rejected  ;  and  though  perhaps  we  may 
not  be  answered  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner 
we  expected  and  wished  for,  we  shall  in  another 
way  that  may  be  more  advantageous  and  better 
for  us,  and  more  agreeable  to  what  he  designs 
us  for.  And  thus  it  is  observable  it  happens 
often  in  life,  that  one  prays  to  God  for  health, 
another  for  sight,  a  third  for  hearing,  without 
obtaining  their  particular  request ;  and  yet,  if 
their  prayer  is  with  faith  and  a  pious  resigna- 
tion, it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  their  pray- 
ers are  heard  of  God;  who  foreseeing  some  dan- 
ger or  misapplication  of  those  faculties,  that  the 
blessing  of  health  will  be  abused,  or  sight  an 
inlet  to  temptations,  and  final  ruin,  exchanges 
the  object  of  their  wishes  for  a  better,  and  in- 
stead of  granting  what  would  prove  matter  of 
offence  to  them,  bestows  on  them,  in  a  manner 
wholly  spiritual,  what  his  wisdom  sees  best  and 
most  convenient  for  their  everlasting  interest." 
In  loc. 

Ver.  17.  ^nd  Raphael  was  sent  to  heal  them 
both.]  The  introducing  Raphael,  a  ntme  no 
where  mentioned  in  Scri])ture,  as  the  nunisicring 
angel  for  the  purposes  here  mentioned,  has  been 
objected  against  this  liistory.     But  this  deserves 
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litlle  attention,  for,  i.  this  name  may  as  inof- 
fensively be  used  as  Gabriel  and  Michael  are  by 
the  sacred  penmen.  2.  As  part  of  Raphael's 
commission  was  to  heal  Tobit's  blindness,  the 
name  of  this  angel  was  particularly  proper  to 
be  used,  as  being  expressive  of  the  business 
itself;  for  Raphael  signifies  one  that  healeth 
from  (iod,  and  in  Munster's  version  he  is  called 
"  Princeps  8*-  prasses  sanitatum."  When  God 
would  cure  any  sick  person,  says  St  Jerom,  he 
sends  the  archangel  Raphael,  one  of  ihe  seven 
spirits  before  his  throne  to  accomplish  the  cure, 
"  ille  rtlinister  curationis,  deus  autor  sanitatis ; 
hoc  videlicet  nominis  interpretatione  signifi- 
cante,  quod  in  deo  sit  medicina  vera,"  in  Dan. 
viii.  Some  will  have  the  angel  that  went  down 
at  certain  seasons  to  move  the  waters  of  the 
pool,  .lohn  V.  4.  for  the  cure  of  the  distemper- 
ed, to  be  Raphael.  And  in  allusion  to  this  his- 
tory of  Tobit,  probably,  says  Calmet,  he  is  in- 
voked a^  the  patron  of  the  sick,  and  guide  of 
the  traveller.  3.  Such  an  exalted  spirit  was 
proper  to  be  opposed  to,  and  to  subdue  the  evil 
fiend  Asmodeus,  which  will  in  some  measure 
satisfy  the  enquiry,  why  such  a  distinguished 
angel  was  introduced  here. 

Ibid,  yinri  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  came 
down  from  her  upper  chamber.]  Where  proba- 
bly she  had  been  praying :  and  so  Fagius  ex- 
pounds it,  "  Sara  descendit  e  caenaculo,  in  quo 
oravcrat."  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
among  the  devout  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation 
of  both  sexes,  to  set  apart  some  upper  room  for 
their  oratories,  where  they  might  attend  the 
business  of  prayer  without  noise  or  disturbance, 
see  Dan.  vi.  10.  Acts  i.  16.  Or  this  might  be 
a  sort  oi gynttceum  where  she  sat  to  work ;  for  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  early  times  to  assign  the 
uppermost  rooms  to  the  women,  that  they 
might  be  farther  removed  from  interruption  in 
their  employment :  accordingly  Penelope  in 
the  Odyssey  mounts  up  into  a  garret,  and  there 
sits  to  her  business.  So  Priam  had  chambers 
for  the  ladies  of  his  court  under  the  roof  of  his 
palace,  II.  vi.  Munster's  Heb.  copy  and  the 
Syriac  begin  the  next  chapter  with  this  verse. 

CHAP.     IV. 

yer.  3.  TUlV  son,  despise  not  thif  mother^  but 
honour  her  all  the  daijH  of  thij  life.\ 
The  son  of  Sirach  presses  the  same  duty  very 
strongly,  and  by  a  variety  of  reasons  asserts  the 
reverence  due  to  parents,  Ecclus  iii.  With 
respect  to  the  mother,  whose  authority  is  gene- 
rally less  regarded,    he   urges  filial   obedience 


from  the  consideration  here  insisted  on,  viz. 
the  sorrows  of  the  mother  in  the  time  of  gesta- 
tion, and  the  dangers  attending  her  bringing 
forth,  ch.  vii.  27,  28.  The  advice  which  Tobi*- 
in  this  chapter  gives  his  son,  when  he  presumed 
death  was  approaching,  and  that  God  had  heard 
his  petition  to  be  removed  from  the  miseries  of 
life,  which  he  enters  upon  preferably  to  the . 
setthng  his  worldly  affairs,  has  always  been 
esteemed  an  excellent  abridgment  of  moral  du- 
ties. The  precepts  are  very  plain  and  obvious, 
and  require  only  sincerity  and  a  good  disposi- 
tion to  apply  them.  St  Austin,  reflecting  upon 
the  fine  instruction  given  to  Tobias  by  his  fa- 
ther, cries  out,  "  O  lux  quam  videbat  Tobias, 
cum  clausis  oculis  istis  filium  docebat  viam  vitas, 
fit.  ei  praeibat  pede  charitatis  nunquam  errans." 
Confess.  1.  x.  c.  34. 

Ibid.  When  she  is  dead,  bury  her  btj  me  in  one 
grave,']  The  ancient  patriarchs  expressed  the 
same  care  and  concern  in  ibis  particular  of  in- 
terment. Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of 
Mach-pelah  for  the  burying- place  of  Sarah, 
Gen.  xxiii.  19.  and  was  afterwards  deposited  in 
the  same  himself,  ch.  xxv.  10.  Isaac  and  Jacob 
with  tiieir  wives  were  buried  there  also,  ch.  xlix. 
31.  By  this  officious  care  providing,  that  sucli 
as  were  intimate  and  loving  in  their  lives,  in 
their  deaths  should  not  be  divided,  but  that  a 
kind  of  friendship  should  be  continued  in  death, 
and  the  conjugal  society,  as  it  were,  made  per- 
petual, and  indissoluble.  Thus  Apuleius,  "  U- 
nita  sepultura  marito  perpetuam  conjugem  red- 
didere,"  1.  viii.  And  the  following  is  a  most 
memorable  instance  of  conjugal  tenderness  and 
union,  which  N'aierius  Max.  relates  of  M.  Piau- 
tiuSi  "  Fuucrata  uxore  Orestilla,  atqr.e  in  ro- 
gum  imposita,  inter  officium  ungendi  &  oscu- 
landi,  stricto  ierro  incubuit.  Quern  amici,  si- 
cut  erat,  togatum  &  calceatum  corpori  Conju- 
gis  junxerunt,  ac  deinde  subjectis  tacibiis,  ut- 
rumque  una  cremaverunt.  Quorum  ibi  factum 
sepulchrum  Tarentii  etiamnum  conspicitur, 
quod  vocatnr,"  rwr  (^m/Iuv,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  ancient- 
ly it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  ignominy,  as  well 
as  a  misfortune,  not  to  be  buried  among  one's 
ancestors  ;  that  the  kings  of  .ludah,  when  they 
died,  were  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fa- 
thers, is  a  circumstance  scarce  ever  omitted  in" 
the  relation  of  their  deaths  ;  and  indeed  this  in- 
clination of  lying  by,  and  mingling  with  kin- 
dred dust,  prevails  almost  ?.mong  all  people,  so 
that  tlie  following  decree  of  Pope  Leo  to  en- 
force this,  which  seems  even  a  dictate  of  nature 
itself,  appears  the  more  strange.  "  Nos  instita- 
3  X  ■    -   ■ 
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ta  majorum  patriim  considerantes,  statiiimus 
unumqucmque  in  sepulchro  suorum  majorum 
jacere,  ut  patriaichanim  exitiis  docet."  Titul. 
de  Sepult.  From  the  like  union  of  affection, 
dear  friends  often  coveted  one  common  Mau- 
soleum ;  and  the  regard  which  one  good  man 
bare  to  another,  we  may  suppose,  induced  llie 
prophet  to  speak  to  his  sons,  saying,  "  When 
1  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre 
wherein  the  man  of  God  is  buried,  lay  my  bones 
beside  his  bones,"    1  Kings  xiii.  31. 

Ver.  6.  If  thou  deal  trultf,  thi/  doings  shall 
prosperously  succeed  to  ihee,  and  to  oil  them  that 
live justli/.']  This  whole  verse  is  emitted  in  the 
Vulg,  ;  Mansterand  Fagius's  flebr.  copy  takes 
no  notice  of  the  last  sentence,  nor  does  St  Cy- 
prian, who  recites  all  the  foregoing  part :  and 
indeed  it  seems  improperly  inserted  here,  as 
one  sees  no  reason  why  Tobias's  personal  ho- 
nesty and  righteousness  should  succeed  pros- 
perously to  all  others  that  live  justly.  But 
however  the  observation  will  be  found  true  in 
the  general,  applied  to  all  others  that  deal  fairly 
and  uprightly, 

Ver.  7.  Give  alms  of  thy  substance  ;  and  when 
thou  givest  alms,  let  not  thine  eye  be  envious,  nei- 
ther turn  thy  face  from  any  poor,  and  the  face  of 
God  shall  not  he  turned  aviayjrom  thee.}  ih'is  is 
agreeable  to  that  of  Solomon,  Frov.  xxi.  13, 
"  Whoso  stoppeth   his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the 

!)Oor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  and  not  be 
leard  ;"  which  may  mean,  that  both  God  and 
man  shall  be  deat  to  his  petition,  when  he  cries 
for  relief  in  the  day  of  necessity.  See  also 
James  ii.  \3.  where  the  apostle  says,  "  He  shall 
have  justice  without  mercy,  who  hath  shewed 
no  mercy.'*  IJy  an  envious  eije  we  are  to  un- 
derstand, a  niggardly  and  covetous  one.  See 
Ecclus.  xiv.  10.  XXXV.  10,  11.  The  Port- 
Royal  Comment  resi rains  the  charity  here  en- 
joined to  men's  own  proper  goods,  to  that  which 
truly  and  lawfully  belongs  to  them  ;  for  alms 
(bunded  upon  spoil,  and  {.iv^m  from  another's 
substance,  is  not  charily,  bit  theft  and  robbery, 
and  will  be  s.>  far  from  procuring  the  favour  of 
God  or  his  blessing,  that  a  sacrifice  of  goods 
unjustly  gotten,  will  rather  provoke  his  resent- 
ment, and  call  down  his  judgments.  And,  in- 
deed, if  we  consider  the  context,  and  compare 
tJjis  with  the  two  foregoing  verses,  tlijs  ex- 
position of  the  place  will  not  appear  forced  or 
unnatural. 

Ver.  8.  If  thou  hast  abundance,  give  alms  ac- 
fordin^ly  ;  if  thou  have  but  a  tittle,  be  not  afraid 


to  give  according  to  that  little.']  Our  charity  td 
others  ouglit  to  rise  in  propcirtion  to  what  we 
have  received  ourselves  from  the  hand  of  God, 
who,  if  he  gives  much,  it  is  with  an  intent  that 
men  may  in  I'eturn  bestow  the  more.  Not  to 
give  plcnteously,  i.  e.  in  proportion  as  a  man  is 
able,  is  frustrating  the  designs  of  God't:  provi- 
dence, who  will  tr(.'atsuch  of  the  rich  as  public 
robbers,  wl)o  look  upon  that  to  he  their  own, 
which  they  were  entrusted  with  for  the  benefit 
of  others  ;  injuring  by  such  niggardly  behavi- 
our as  many  poor  persons,  as  they  were  able  to 
relieve.  It  we  take  in  the  whole  verse,  the  ad- 
vice then  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  one  may 
affirm  that  nobody  is  exempt  ;  in  what  state  or 
condition  soever  he  be,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
he  must  have  something  or  other  to  bestow, 
either  money,  or  victuals,  or  clothes,  or  if  all 
these  be  wanting,  attendance,  or  some  bodily 
help  and  service  may  be  adminiatcred  ;  or,  how- 
ever, advice,  and  kind  and  tender  expressions 
to  such  as  are  in  affliction,  will  not  be  unac* 
ceptable,  as  one  testifies  tliereby  a  sympathiz- 
ing and  humane  temper,  which  soothes  and 
engages  the  distressed,  and  is  a  relief  next  to 
alms. 

Ver.  9.  For  thou  laijest  up  a  good  treasure  for 
thi/self  against  the  dai/  of  necessity.}  i.  e.  God 
will  reward  the  charitable  person  with  tempo- 
ral blessings,  or  guard  him  against  necessity, 
or  provide  lor  him  under  it.  David  pronounces 
the  same  blessedness  on  him,  Ps.  xli.  1.  "  Bless- 
ed is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble  ; 
the  IjOrd  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive, 
and  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  earth  :  The  Lord 
will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languish- 
ing, and  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness."  And 
Solomon  confirms  the  same  truth,  "  He  that 
givetli  to  the  poor  shall  not  want,"  Prov. 
xxviii.  27-  The  phrase  ^ifxx  dya^ir  ^wxvfi{tif, 
very  much  resembles  that  ot  St  Paul  on  the  liKe 

occasion,    avo^^moiujileiy  ^i/AiKier    Kxhir    tt(    to  fufkKor, 

1  Tim.  vi.  19.  where  a  very  learned  writer  ob- 
serves, that  ^ifiixioy  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect, 
signifies  a  bond  or  obligation,  whereby  such  as 
lend  are  secured  to  receive  their  own  again, 
and  that  the  apostle's  meaning  in  that  place  is, 
Tiiat  those  who  exercise  works  of  diarity  and 
beneficence,  do  provide  themselves  us  it  were 
ot  a  bill  or  bond,  upon  which  they  may  sue 
and  plead  for  a  reward,  and  a  suitable  return  of 
their  kindness.  AL-de's  Works,  I.  i.  Disc.  2'i. 
ihe  like  may  be  said  of  fe'/<«  here  used.     And 
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accordingly,  tlie  Hebrew  copy,  set  forth  by  Fa-  for  lewdness  is  the  mother  of  famine  ^  This  is 

^ins,  renders  it  liy  a  word  which  signifies  depo-  undoubtedly  a  very   true  observation  and  con- 

sititm,  OY  ?i  p!edire,-  firmed    by   the  unhappy  experience  of  persons 

Ver.  10.  A  Ills  dj  deliver  from  death,  and  suf-  addicted   to   it.       But  axfi'irvn,   the   term    here 

Jereth  nH  to  corn^  into  d:irknesii.'\  i.  e.  Ciianly.  used,  I  apprehend,  is  an  unusual  word  ^ov  lewd- 

through  the  blessing  of  God.  often  proves  the  ness  \  it  signifies  rather  unprofitableness,  or  idle' 

means  and  occasion  of  long  lite,  as  seems  to  be  ness,  and   to  this   the  observation  will  equally 

more  fully   expressed,   ch.  xii.  y.  Or  it  may  correspond, 

mean,  that  it  is  effectual  for  the  i)rocuring  God's  Ver.  \5.  Neither  let  drunkenness  go  zciih  thee 


mercy,  and  favour  in  the  day  or  manner  of  one's 
death  ;  that  it  shall  make  the  good  and  benefi- 
cent man's  exit  easy,  and  his  death  comfort- 
able ;  according  to  that  observation  of  St  Je- 


in  th(i  jovrnc'i/.']  Fagius's  Hebr.  copy  lias,  "  Nc- 
que  cum  temulento  consuetudinem  habeas  in 
omnibus  viis  tuis."  And  Junius  by  a  Hebraism, 
understands  (jLt^n   to   signify    "  vir  ebrielatis  ;" 


rem,  *' Nonquam  memini  melegisse  mala  morte  according  to   which  the  sense  is,  "  Keep  not 

mortuum,  qui  libenter    opera  charitalis  exer-  company  at  any  time  with  such  as  are  addicted 

cuit."  Ad  Nepot.   Or  lastly,  that  charity  wipes  to  drunkenness  :"  Or  may  we  not  suppose,  as 

away  sins,  and  delivers  from  death  the  conse-  the  expression  in  the  Greek  is,  '»  r»)iSu<rS,  thac 

qnence  of  them.     See  Dan.  iv.  27.  Ecclus.  iii.  Tobit  had  the  particular  journey  in  his  eye  he 

30.    1  Pet.  iv.  8.    St  Austin   has   a  fine  refiec-  was  going  to  send  his  son  upon,  and  that  the 

tion  upon  the  other  part  of  the  verse  :  "  Tobit  thirst   arising  from   travelling,  especially  in  a 

had   the  misfortune  to  be  blind,  and  yet  he  warm  climate,    being  a  strong  temptation  to 

shewed  bis  son  the  way  of  truth.      He  who  had  drink  plentifully,  he  might  caution  his  son  a- 

lost  his  bodily  eyes,  could  say  to  his. son,  "  He  gainst  any  excess  }  The  Vulg.  omits  this  pre- 

that  does  alms,  shall  not  come  into  darkness."  cept  relating  to  sobriety. 

Being  deprived  of  outward  light,  he  yet  found  Ver.  17-  Pour  out  thif  bread  on  the  burial  of 
himself  in  a  condition  to  direct  others  how  to  the  just.']  The  Jews  had  not  only  bantpiets  upon 
walk.  There  is  therefore  another  illumination  account,  or  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  feveii 
than  that  of  sense,  which  enlightens  the  soul  of  over  their  dead  :  So  that  we  may  distinguish 
the  good  man.  He  feared  not  any  such  reply  their  funeral  entertainments  into  two  sorts,  do- 
from  his  son  :  "  My  father,  have  not  you  been  mcstic,  or  such  as  was  kept  in  the  house  of  the 
careful  to  give  aims,  and  yet  you  are  blind  ?  Is  deceased,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  melancholy 
>t  possible  that  alms  should  deliver  from  dark-  relations  and  friends  there  present,  which  was 
ness,  when  you,  who  iiave  been  a  cheerfol  more  or  less  public  and  expensive,  according  to 
giver,  are  oppressed  with  it  ?"  Tobit  might  the  quality  of  the  deceased,  see  Joseph.  I.  xvii, 
very  consistently  say  what  he  did  ;  lie  knew  Antiq.  Jud.  c.  viii.  and  De  Bell.  Jud.  c.  i.  Je- 
wliat  light  he  was  then  speaking  of  to  his  son,  rem.  xvi.  5,  7.  in  «.  And  :^d!y,  Sepulchral  en- 
and  what  he  saw  and  perceived,  was  spiritually  tertainmcnts,  or  such  as  were  carried  to  t^jc  very 
discerned.  The  eyes  of  the  understanding  sepulchre  of  the  deceased,  and  there  either  con- 
were  his  su])port  and  comfort,  and  for  the  out-  sumcd,  or  distributed,  and  carried  away  by  the 
ward  help  which  he  received  from  his  son,  he  poor.  Meursius  de  Funcr.  c.  xxxv.  The  ex- 
retumed  a  better  guidance.  "  Filius  patri  hortation  of  Tobit  here  to  his  son  to  pour  out 
porrigebat  manum  ut  ambularet  super  tcrram,  his  bread  tTi  t'**  T«fw  rwc  luaiur  alludes  to  this 
&  pater  filio,  ut  habitaret  in  coelo."  August,  latter  custom  (an  ancient  one  among  the  hea- 
de  verb.  Dom.  Serm.  xviii.  thens)  and  shews,  that  it  was  of  some  anticpiity 

Ver.  12.  Remember  that  our  fathers  from  the  among   the  Jews.      Villalpandus,    referring   to 

beginning,  et'en  that   they  all  married  wives  of  this  passage,  says,   "  .Sat  palet'  moris  fuisse,  ut 

their  diun  kindred,  and  ivere  blessed  in  their  chil-  in   ijisis  scpulchris  mortuorum  epulse  poneren- 

dren,  and  their  seed  shall  inherit  the  laiid.]  May  tur,"  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  17.  The  words  tTi  to>  raipw 

not  the  falsity  from  hence  appear  nt' that  vulgar  imply   somelhing   particular   to  be  done  upon 

notion,  that  relations  who  marry  never  thrive  ?  the  ioutI)  itself,  and  not  barely,  something  to 

And    may   it  not  be  further  observed,  that  the  be  cxj)end(d  at  the  burial  of  the  jusi,  as  if  the 

whole  Jewish  nation  (wliose  riches  are  even  be-  fTrijxfm  k/anK  in  general  was  only  enjoined.    VVe 

come  proverbial)  descends  from  Isaac  and  lie-  cannot   liave  a   more  ample   testimony  of  this 

becca,  who  were  related  in  the  same  degree  ?  custom,  than  what  we  meet  with  Ecclus.  xjjx. 

Ibid,  /ind  in  lewdness  is  decay,  and  great  want,  18.  "  Dclicates  poured  out  upon  a  mouth  shut 
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up,  are  as  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  grave." 
Where  the  Son  of  Sirach  manifestly  alludes  to 
this  ceremony  of  feasting  at,  or  upon  the  graves 
of  the  deceased  ;  a  comparison,  which  he  would 
not  have  used  to  have  explained  his  meaning, 
liad  not  the  custom  been  well  known  and  esta- 
blished. See  Note  in  loc.  and  Spencer  de  Lt^g. 
Hebr.  Tom.  ii.  p.  114.5.  the  distinction  which 
Eustathius  makes  upon  that  verse  of  jFIomer — 

aurai  i  rilm  rdipov  juiroetxici  lct7tu,  II.  y.  makes  mucl) 
for  our  purpose,  where  he  distinguishes  between 
the  entertainment  on  the  tomb,  calling  it  -lafc, 
from  the  name  of  the  sepulchre,  and,  that  after 
the  burying,  which  he  c^IIs  ni^lfenrrn.  We  have 
express  mention  of  the  -n^ilavm  «»{>»,  or  the  fu- 
neral feast,  in  the  epistle  of  Jeremy  v.  32.  The 
primitive  Christians,  many  of  whose  customs  it 
is  well  known  were  derived  from  the  Jews,  ox- 
pressed  thus  their  pious  regard  to  their  saints 
and  martyrs,  by  pouring  wine  upon  their  tombs, 
and  celebrating  the  funeral  or  sepulchral  feast 
over  them  ;  but  these  at  length  degenerating 
into  dissoluteness  and  debauchery,  St  Ambrose 
found  it  necessary  to  forbid  them  in  the 
churches  of  Milan,  as  did  St  Austin  in  those 
of  Africa.  They  obtained  also  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  but  the  same  abuse  probably  induced 
Numa  to  give  strict  orders,  that  no  one  should 
honour  the  dead  by  jx)uring  wine  upon  their 
tombs.  Estius  and  Tirinus  upon  the  place  re- 
mark, and  Bellarmine  abuses  it  to  the  same 
])nrpose,  that  Tobit  had  not  recommended  to 
liis  son  such  a  practice,  if  he  had  not  thought 
that  this  work  of  mercy  regarded,  and  in  some 
sort  affected  the  JHSt  persons  themselves  ;  i.e. 
that  it  would  procure  some  ease  and  refresh- 
ment to  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  and  from 
lience  they  inter  the  adv.antage  and  necessity  of 
those  solemn  masses  and  oblations,  which  the 
Romish  church  ofi-'crsfor  the  repose  of  the  soul. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  1.  Ti)at  by  these 
sepulchral  fear^ts,  no  oblation  was  intended  to 
be  made  to  God,  but  only  a  decent  honour 
shewn  thereby  to  the  memory  of  the  righteous. 
i.  That  no  mention  is  here  made  of  any  pray- 
ers, or  intercessions  for  the  dead.  3.  I'hat 
'  what  is  here  enjoined  was  to  comfort  by  a  sea- 
8<3nable  eniertainmcnt,  the  distressed  relations, 
and  friends  of  the  persot»-  ckceased,  and  was 
purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  living.  4,  Tiiat 
the  heathens,  from  whom  this  rite  was  but  low- 
ed, and  who  entertained  a  notion  that  the 
^iiosts  of  the  deceased  were  regaled  with  this 
■scnsabJe  repast,  yet  extended  it, not  so  far,  as  to 


ilie  purging  of  the  soul  thereby,  or  affecting 
the  condition  of  it  in  its  separate  state. 

Ver.  19.  For  eiertf  nation  hnlh  not  coiinsel.'\ 
No  nation,  /.  e.  no  part  of  mankind,  mere  man- 
kind, independently  of  God,  hath  counsel,  or 
wisdom  enough  to  effect  any  scheme  of  import- 
ance, or  establish  any  business  of  conbequence  ; 
which  is  a  sufTicient  reason  for  all  private  persons, 
or  communities,  to  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
and  to  depend  upon  him  for  direction  and  as- 
sistance. The  context  warrants  this  interpre- 
tation. Munster's  Hebr.  copy  has,  "  Quoniam 
non  est  in  potestate  hominis  uUum  consilium, 
sed  solum  in  manibus  Dei ;  and  Fagius,  Quo. 
niam  non  est  sapientia,  neque  prudentia,  neque 
consilium  conira  Uominum."  Calniet  also  takes 
it  in  the  same  sense,  "  Mettez  en  Dieu  votre 
confiance,  &  desperez  en  lui ;  il  fera  reussir  tous 
vos  desseins  ;  parce  qu'il  n'y  a  ni  sagessc,  in 
prudence,  ni  conseil  contre  le  Seigneur." 

Ver.  20  And  iKKS  1  aignifij  tins  to  thee,  that  I 
committed  ten  talents  to  fyulmel^  the  son  0/  Ga- 
brias.l  c.  i.  14.  He  is  called  his  brother.  The 
Hebrew  versions  give  no  light  here,  as  Munster 
has  brother  in  both  places,  and  Fagius,  son.  St 
Ambrose  admires  the  conduct  of  Tobit,  and  his 
remarkable  disinterestedness  with  respect  to  this 
money.  "  He  was  poor  and  in  want,  and  yet 
regarding  less  his  own,  than  others  necessity,  he 
thought  not  of  recalling  a  very  considerable  sum 
which  he  had  lent,  and  which  would  have  been 
of  great  service  to  him  in  the  condition  he  was 
in ;  nor  did  he  resolve  to  call  il  in,  till  he  ima- 
gined himself  near  death,  and  then  he  thought 
it  but  a  piece  of  justice  due  to  his  family  to  en- 
quire after  it,  that  his  son  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  a  sum,  which  lawfully  belonged  to 
him,  "  Non  tani  cupiens  commodatum  repos- 
cere,  quam  sollicilus  ne  fraudaret  haeredem." 
Ambr.  in  Tob  c.  ii.  tom.  ii.  The  same  writer 
takes  occasion,  from  this  example  of  Tobit,  .to 
reflect  on  "  The  prodigious  ditVerence  between 
his  conduct,  and  that  of  those,  who  are  so 
wedded  to  their  interest,  that  they  are  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  lake  advantage  of  a  brother's 
necessity  to  enrich  themselves,  under  the  pretence 
of  doing  them  a  kindness,  and  on  that  account 
exact  large  and  unlawful  interest;  whilst  the 
generous  and  open-hearted  Tobit,  unmindful 
of  the  necessity  he  found  him«:elf  in,  and  of  the 
regard  which  he  owed  to  his  family,  hasted  not 
to  demand  this  money,  nor  required  any  thing- 
more  than  the  bare  principal,  though  it  had. 
been  lent  a  long  time ;  even  from  Tobiai's  m— 
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fancv,"  as  the  Vulg.  here  adds,  ibid.  There  is 
also  another  useful  inference,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  this  plao^,  viz  that  though  Tobit 
seems,  from  ver.  i.  to  have  sent  for  his  son  on 
puip.'se  to  comrnunicate  to  him  the  tiflairofthe 
money  lent,  yet  it  is  observable,  that  he  rather 
cho  >ses  to  begin  his  seemirit^ly  farewell  charge, 
by  laying  down  rules  for  h;s  moral  conduct,  and 
his  instruction  in  righteousness,  which  indeed  is 
the  substance  of  it,  before  he  opens  to  him  the 
business  of  the  talents  in  Media  ;  as  if  in  those 
early  times  he  hud  known  the  divine  precept, 
given  by  him  who  fulfilled  all  righteousness, 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  ki  .gdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."     Matt.  vi.  33. 

Ver.  21.  T/iou  hust  much  wealth,  if  thou  feetr 
God.']  Thi?  sentiment  is  so  exaked,  that,  as  the 
Port  Royal  Comment  observes,  one  would  tliiuk 
that  it  was  spoken  by  some  Christian  father  to 
his  son  in  the  times  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not 
unhke  that  of  St  Paul,  "  Godliness  with  content- 
ment is  great  gain."  Tobit  had  lost  his  sight, 
was  a  captive,  and  reduced  to  low  circumstances, 
and  yet  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  from  the 
good  treasure  of  his  heart,  he  pronounces  this 
encouraging  maxim  to  all  others  in  the  like  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  "  Thou  hast  much  wealth, 
if  thou  fear  God."  God  will  cither  return  with 
usary  to  a  persecuted  and  afflicted  servant,  what 
he  may  at  any  time  have  lost,  especially  for 
the  sake  of  his  truth,  and  bless  his  latter  end, 
as  he  did  that  of  Job,  with  the  greater  flow  of 
prosperity  ;  or  having  proved  his  soul  by  a 
great  trial  of  afflictions,  reserve  for  him  a  trea- 
sure in  the  heavens,  with  which  temporal  goods 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared.  Si  Austin,  full 
of  admiration  of  Tobit's  devout  behaviour  in  a 
state  of  poverty,  says,  "  Quara  laudabilis  sit 
Sanctus  Tobias  scriptura  docemur,  cujus  dcvo- 
tionem  nee  caplivitas  minuit,  nee  oculoium 
amissio,  quominus  Deo  benediceret,  persuasit. 
Neque  exhausta  substantia  a  via  jusiitiae&  veri- 
tatis  avertit.  Necessitas  cnim  probat  justum. 
In  ei^estate  aequitatem  servare,  vera  Si  perfecta 
justitia  est.  Unde  enim  quorundam  devotio 
rainuitur,  inde  augmentum  facit  laude  dignus 
Tobias."  Q^iaest.  cxix.  How  happy  would  the 
case  of  the  poor  be,  if,  like  Tobit,  ihey  had  ever 
this  excellent  maxim  in  their  minds,  which  he 
here  gives  in  charge  to  his  son  I  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  and  place  in  one  view  the  se- 
veral admirable  precepts,  given  by  a  religious 
father  to  his  son  in  this  chapter  :  i.  To  remem- 
ber God,  and   to  praise  him  devoutly  for  his 


blessings :  2.  To  pay  a  reverence  and  regard 
to  parents,  for  the  kindness  received  from  them  ; 
3.  To  shew  charity  to  the  poor  :  4.  To  avoid 
fornication,  and  every  species  of  lewdness :  5. 
To  abhor  ail  pride  :  6.  To  be  just  towards  all, 
ai.d,  in  particular,  to  give  the  labourer  his  hire  : 
7  To  honour  good  and  just  men,  and  to  pay  a 
respect  to  their  memory,  by  a  decent  funeral : 
8.  To  ask  counsel  of  the  wise  and  follow  it :  9. 
To  trust  in  God's  goodness,  even  ia.  the  midst 
of  poverty. 

C  H  A  P.    V. 

Ver.  3.  QEEK  thee  a  man  zchkh  may  go  zvi/h 
thee,  whilst  I  yet  live.]  Besides 
that  of  our  version,  there  are  other  renderings 
of  this  sentence,  according  to  the  pointing  of 
the  Greek.  The  Vulg.  has,  "  Ut,  dum  adhuc 
vivo,  recipias  pecuniam."  Fagius's  Heb.  copy, 
"  Fofiasse  redibitis,  me  adhuc  vivente."  And 
the  Greek  and  Syriac,  "  Dabo  ei  mercedem 
dum  vivo."  The  Vulg.  properly  enough  in- 
stns  fidelem  here,  "  Inquire  tibi  aliquem  fidelem 
virum,  qui  eat  tecum,"  i.  e.  enquire  for  some- 
body of  trust  and  probity  to  go  with  you  ;  fot 
every  idle  person  or  vagrant  was  not  proper  to 
be  sent  on  such  an  errand,  or  joined  in  a  com- 
mission of  receiving  such  a  sum  of  money.  See 
ver.  8. 

Ver.  4.  But  he  found  Raphael  that  xoas  an  an- 
gel.  But  he  kneiv  Itim  not.]  i.  e.  He  knew  him 
not  to  be  such,  having  assumed  a  human  form, 
of  no  mean  or  common  appearance,  but  as  the 
Vulgate  adds,  having  an  air  of  majesty  and . 
greatness,  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  natural 
mien,  and  not  as  '.he  reflection  of  a  heavenly 
g'ory,  as  he  found  it  afterwards  to  be.  That 
good  angels  are  appointed  by  God  to  be  the 
guardians  of  particular  men,  and  in  execution  , 
of  this  their  office,  do  frequently  assume  human 
shapes,  to  guide  them  in  their  journeys,  and  to 
deliver  them  from  all  dangers,  is  a  doctrine  as 
ancient  as  the  patriarch  Jacob's  time,  embraced  by 
Christians,  and  believed  by  the  wisest  heathens. 
Gen,  xlviii.  16.  Psal.  xxxiii.  8.  Matt.  viii.  10. 
Acts  xii.  15.  Hes.  Oper.  et  Die.  1.  i.  Plato  de 
Leg.  1.  X.  Hence  Mercury  was  fabled  to  be 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  guide  of  the-- 
way  ;  and  us  such  was  said  to  have  wings  on 
his  arms  and  his  feet.  A  learned  writer  observes, 
that  this  story  of  Tobias  and  the  angel  has  a 
wo- iderful  relation,  and  a  great  conformity,  both 
in  the  ifleas  aiKl  the  style,  with  Mercury's  de- 
scending in  the  shape  of  a  young  man,  and  con- 
ducting  Priam  in  his  journey  to  the  pavilion  ofii 
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Achilles,  II.  n.  where  their  conversation  on  the 
way  is  described.  And  the  example  of  Homer, 
so  long  before  Tobit,  proves  that  this  opinion  of 
God's  sending  his  angels  to  the  aid  of  man  was 
very  common,  and  much  spread  among  the  pa- 
gans in  those  former  times,  as  will-appear  to  any 
one  that  consults  their  theology,  Dacier's  Note 
in  loc.  cit.  The  part  which  the  angel  acts  in 
this  history  is  attended  with  some  difficulties, 
and  has  been  made  a  principal  objection  to  the 
authority  of  the  book;  for  though  it  be  true 
that  angels  have  somerimes  actually  assumed  the 
form  or  appearance  of  men,  upon  some  extraor- 
dinary or  high  errand  from  God  to  man,  yet  this 
has  been  in  appearance  only:  Our  Saviour 
liimself  seems  to  say  as  much  ;  for  when,  upon 
his  entering  into  the  room  where  his  disciples 
were  assembled,  and  the  doors  shut,  they  were 
terrified,  and  thought  they  saw  a  spirit,  he  puts 
the  proof  of  its  being  really  himself,  and  no 
mere  appearance,  that  a  spirit  has  no  flesh  and 
bones,  as  they  might  actually  feel  and  experi- 
ence him  to  have.  But  it  may  be  thought  in- 
credible, that  Tobias  should  so  long  travel,  and 
eat  and  lodge  with  an  immaterial  form  or  ap- 
pearance, and  after  so  many  occasions,  as  must 
unavoidably  offer,  for  sensible  touch,  not  only 
,t€>  himself,  but  in  the  family  of  Raguel,  &.c.  no 
discovery  should  be  niade,  nor  so  much  as  any 
suspicion  raised  of  the  thing.  In  answer  to  all 
which,  it  may,  I  presume,  be  very  justly  re- 
plied, first,  with  regard  to  the  angels  appearing 
at  all  in  tJiis  transaction,  that  it  was  an  occasion 
tindice  digna  Deo  ;  for  whether  we  consider  the 
greatness  of  Tobit's  virtues,  who  w;is  probably 
the  mo.st  illustrious  instance  of  piety  and  charity 
.amongst  the  wiiole  ten  captive  tribes,  or  the  loss 
of  his  fortunes  first,  and  his  eyes  after,  and  so 
the  greatness  of  his  sufferings  also  ;  if  we  attend 
further  to  the  particular  situation  of  himself  and 
his  countrymen,  which  required  uncommon 
supports  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  maintain  a 
.proper  dependence  and  hopes  in  God,  it  could 
be  noways  unworthy  God's  wise  and  good  pro- 
vidence in  such  circumstances,  to  send  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven,  and  to  make  this  a  sensible 
.example,  that  he  had  neither  cast  off  his  people, 
.nor  would  at  any  time  be  wanting  in  the  care  ot 
good  men  under  their  afliictions.  As  to  the  o- 
ther  part  of  the  difficulty,  which  arises  from  an 
immaterial  being  conversing  and  cohabiting  un- 
der a  corporeal  appearance  only,  without  any 
discovery,  or  so  much  as  suspicion,  that  it  was 
not  a  teal  body,  we  answer,  that  the  angel's 
skill  and  addres.s,  ever  awake  to  his  business, 
and  not  subject  to  such  absence  and  inadverten- 


cies as  ourselves,  would  easily  prevent  or  divert 
the  occasions  of  discovery.  And  if,  as  we  h.ive 
a  right,  we  further  include  God's  extraordinary 
providence  here,  all  the  difficulty  is  at  once  re- 
moved. 

Ver.  9.  So  he  called  hhn,  and  be  came  in,  and 
they  saluted  one  another.  Ver.  lo.  Then  T.bit 
said  unto  him.  Brother,  shew  me  of  what  tribe 
and  family  thou  art."]  The  Vulgate  is  fuller 
and  more  explicit  as  to  the  salutation,  "  Dixit, 
gaudium  sibi  sit  semper.  Et  ait  Tobias,  quale 
gaudium  mihi  erit,  qui  in  tenebris  sedeo.  &.  lu- 
men coeli  non  video.  Cui  ait  juvcnis,  Forti  a- 
nimo  esto,  in  proximo  est,  ut  a  Deo  curerid." 
Preparing  the  reader  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  ch.  XI.  the  term  brother  is  not  to  be  taken 
strictly;  the  Jews  called  all  those  of  their  own 
tribe  or  nation  bret/iren  ;  j'l  obit,  who  uses  this 
appellation  in  several  places  of  this  chapter, 
speaks  to  Raphael  according  to  his  human  ap- 
peara;ice,  as  one  of  the  brethren. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Dust  thou  seek  for  a  tribe  or  fuinih/, 
or  an  hired  man  lo  go  out  'Ji'iih  thij  son  .«*]  i.  e. 
Why  dost  thou  trouble  thyself  about  my  tribe 
or  family  ;  content  thyself,  without  any  fur- 
ther inquiry,  that  thou  hast  got  a  good  guide 
for  thy  son,  "  ad  votum  tuum  mercenarium," 
according  to  Munster's  Heb.  copy.  Of  what 
service  will  it  be,  in  the  intended  journey,  fp 
know  my  family  }  Do)>t  thou  want  the  family, 
or  an  hireling  only,  that  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  way  to  conduct  thy  son } .  And  thus  the 
Port- Royal  Comment  explains  it,  *'  Est-ce  la  fa- 
mille  du  mercenaire,  qui  doit  conduire  vorre 
fils,  ou  le  mercenaire  lui-meme  que  vous  cher- 
chez  :"  There  is,  however,  more  in  this  ques- 
tion than  may  seem  at  first  hearing  ;  it  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  curiosity,  natural  tt>  old 
men,  but  Tobias  being  yojng  and  inexperien- 
ced, the  intention  of  the  trood  old  man  his  fa- 
ther,  was  by  this  inquiry  to  get  all  the  inlelli- 
•  gence  and  assurance  he  could  possibly'of  the 
condition  and  credit  of  one  to  whom  he  was  a- 
bout  to  entrust  a  son,  wliom  he  had  been  all 
along  careful  to  bring  up  m  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  with  an  abliorrence  of  evil  company  : 
And  when  Tobit  asjts  Raphael  of  what  family 
he  was,  it  was  in  effect  only  to  demand  who 
and  what  he  was  hi  uself ;  for  from  the  good  or 
evil  disposition  )f  the  stock,  or  headi  of  the  fa- 
mily, may  with  great  probability  be  inferred 
the  temper  and  manners  of  tlie  children  and  de- 
pendants ;  as  we  form  a  judgment  fro.n  the  tree 
itself  what  fmii  may  be  expected  from  it.  Te- 
rcnuus  Christianus  expresses  this  conference 
more  clearly  : 
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Tob.  Amabo  hospet 
Cujas  ts  f  aui  quiius  parent itui,  qtitso, 
Prognatus?     Riph.   Q^uorsum  idpercontare  ?  Nilrejert 
jidid  quod  agimus  nunc.    lob.  Ne  id mihi,precor,  frater, 
Succeuseas,  quod  curksius  stirpem 
Tujtn  expiscari  "on  erubuerim.      Scis  quam 
Non  sit  tutum  cuiquam  hoc  rerum  statu  quicquam 
Commiitere  igncte  :  tS*  cur^  est  mi/ii  gnat  us. 

In  Tob.  Act.  ii. 

Ver.  12.  /  nm  Azariat,  the  son  of  Anonias  the 
Great,  und  of  thf  brethren.']  i.  e.  An  Israelite. 
See  c.  vii.  3.  where  he  makes  him>>elf  to  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Nephthali.  Many  Greek  copies 
read  here  very  corruptly,  iyu  r»  yitof  'a^ol^Iv  k, 
A>ar/'v  rv  fiiydw,  but  the  reading  followed  by  our 
version  is  confirmed  by  cap.  vi.  8.  vii.  8.  ix.  2. 
It  may  be  more  material  to  inquire  how  Ra- 
phael is  Azarias,  and  with  what  propriety  or 
truth  he  styles  himself  so?  To  this  objT;ction  se- 
veral answers  may  be  given,  i.  That  angels 
having  no  proper  name,  but  what  is  derived 
from  the  office  and  ministry  they  are  employed 
about,  and  as  Axarias,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
signification,  meaning  a  he/per  from  God ;  this 
name  may  agree  very  well  to  the  angel  Rapha- 
el, who  was  sent  fur  tliis  very  purpose  to  be  in- 
strumental in  curing  Tobil's  blindness,  and  to 
be  a  guide  and  assistant  to  Tobias  in  his  jour- 
ney, and  therefore  very  prudently  concealed  his 
quality  uf  an  angel,  that  he  might  more  conve- 
niently execute  his  commission.  The  giving  of 
proper  names  to  persons  derived  from  some  ac- 
cident, quality,  or  office,  belonging  to  them,  was 
very  ancient,  and  customary  among  the  He- 
brews. There  are  many  instances  of  this  kind 
in  scripture,  particularly  Gen.  xxx.  where  the 
names  given  to  Jacob's  children  are  very  obser- 
vable and  expressive,  if  considered  in  this  view. 
2dly,  As  the  angel  had  assumed  the  form  and 
person  of  Azarias,  he  may  be  supposed  to  speak 
according  to  his  appearance  only  ;  as  the  author 
of  the  first  book  of  Samuel  saith,  that  Samuel 
spake  to  Saul,  seeking  hi»  counsel  by  the  witch 
of  Endor ;  because  the  person  that  appeared 
was  in  Samuel's  habit,  and  the  witch,  or  at  least 
Kmg  Saul,  did  repute  him  to  be  so.  In  like 
ma.incr,  this  angel  personating  Azarias,  for  a 
time  bare  his  name  ;  or  thus,  as  the  picture  is 
usually  called  by  the  person  it  represents,  and 
he  who  in  tragedy  acts  the  part  of  Cyrus,  does 
for  that  time  go  under  his  name,  so  Raphael 
personating  Azarias  in  the  form  and  appearance 
of  a  young  man,  was  m  that  capacity  to  act 
and  speak  as  if  he  had  been  such,  3dly,  The 
following  instance  may  likewise  serve  to  illus- 
trate this,  VIZ.  When  Joseph  was  sent  after  his 
brethren  to  Sichem,  and  had  lost  his  way,  there  . 


met  him  a  person,  Gen.  xxxvii.  15,  16.  that  di- 
rected him  where  to  find  them,  which  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  on  the  place  pronounces  to  be 
the  angel  Gabriel.  As  this  concealed  angel  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  is  indeed  so  call- 
ed in  that  text,  and  under  that  form  was  assist- 
ing in  directing  the  way,  we  may  hence  per- 
haps conceive  how  the  same  person  here  should- 
be  the  angel  Raphael,  and  yet  Azarias  also. 

Ver.  1.3.  Ml/  brother,  thou  art  cf  a  good  stock.']. 
It  may  seem  surprising,  that  To'uit,  hearing  tlK- 
name  of  Ananias  the  great,  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  eiujuire  how  it  happened,  that  Azarias, 
the  son  of  so  considerable  a  person,  was  so  re-- 
duced-in  his  circumstances,  and  to  such  a  state 
of  meanness,  as  to  be  obliged  to  get  a  poor- 
livelihood,  by  occasionally  hiring  himself.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  vicissitude  of  fortune,  which 
God  has  placed  in  bis  own  power,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  answor,  That  in  a  time  of  captivity, 
such  as  was  that  of  the  Israelites  at  present,  all  dis- 
tinction of  families  is  lost,  or,  how£ver,  not  con- 
sidered, the  greatest  and  most  considerable  are 
confounded  with  the  meanest  ;  as  they  are  car- 
ried away,  promiscuously  from  their  countr}', 
so  they  are  equally  stripped  of  tiieir  po.ssessions 
and  fortunes,  and  condemned  by  the  merciless 
victor^  to  the  same  instances  of  hardship  and 
servility. 

Ver.  li.  Wili  ikou  a  draoJim  a  daif.]  It  ap- 
pears by  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew,  that  an  He- 
brew drachm  was  the  foiirtli  part  of  a  shekel, 
i.  e.  nine  pence  of  our  money  ;  for  there,  cli.  , 
xvii.  Si.  the  tribute  money,  annually  paid  to 
the  temple  by  every  Jew,  wiiich  was  half  a 
shekel,  is  called  ll^^xxf^o^,  (i-  e.  the  two  drachm 
piece)  and  therefore  if  an  halt'  shekel  contain  . 
two  drachms,  a  drachm  must  have  been  a. 
quarter  of  a  shekel,  or  nine-pence,  as  every 
shekel  weighed  about  three  shillings  of  our 
money.  If  we  suppose  this  Greek  version 
of  Tohit  to  be  made  from  the  Chaldee  by 
some  Alexandrian  Jew,  then  as  every  Alexan- 
chian  drachm  contained  two  Hebrew  drachms, 
one  drachm  of  Alexandria  will  be  of  our  money 
cighteen-])cnce. 

Ver.    1().    Go  thou  tcith  this  vian,  and  God,  . 
which  dweUeth  in  heaven,  prosper  tjour  journeij , 
and  the  angel  of  God  ktep  ijoti  coinpanij.]     As  in- 
deed he  did,  according  to  the  representation  of 
this  history,  though   'I'obit  in  faith  spoke  this, 
'ihis  pious  wish,  no  less  than  Raphael's  exam» 
])le  and  presence,  shews  us  the  opuiion  of  the 
Jews  at  least,  tliat  God  has  given  his  angels  the 
charge  of  mankind,  and  that  lie  makes  use  of 
their  ministry  to  conduct  them  through  thip- 
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life,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  clangers  that  ac- 
company them.  Our  Saviour  intimates  such 
a  tutelar  care  with  respect  to  little  children  in 
particular,  Matth.  xviii.  10.  But  it  docs  not 
from  hence  follow,  that  the  angels  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  affairs,  or  power  over 
them,  as  that  prayers  should  be  offered  up  to 
them,  or  their  intercession  with  God  should  be 
requested,  or  that  any  reliance  should  be  had 
on  their  merits,  as  the  Popish  expositors  on  this 
book  would. infer;  for  however  highly  favour- 
ed, still  they  are  but  servants  of  God,  and  his 
ministering  si)irits,  and  have  neither  omni- 
science, nor  omnipresence,  nor  any  attribute 
to  make  them  fit  objects  to  be  addressed  to  in 
a  manner  which  is -incommunicable  to  the  di- 
vinity. Tobit's  affectionate  charge  here  great- 
ly resembles  Abraham'scommission  to  his  ser- 
vant. Gen.  xxiv.  48.  upon  his  sending  him  to 
fetch  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac;  "  The  Lord, be- 
fore whom  I  walk,  will  send  his  angel  with  thee, 
and  prosper  thy  way,  and  thou  shalt  take  a 
wife  for  my  son  of  tny  kindred,  and  of  my  fa- 
ther's house."  In  this  particular  also  of  a  wife, 
the  resemblance  holds,  for  though  Raphael  had 
nothing  in  commission  relating  to  Sara,  yet  he 
happily  crowned  his  journey  by  concluding  a 
match  for  his  master  s  son,  who  sent  him  in 
quest  of  money  only. 

Ibid.  So  iheii  ivent  forthy  and  the  young  man's 
dog  with  them.']  This  clause  is  wanting  here, 
both  in  Munster's  Heb.  copy  and  in  Vulg.  The 
latter  indeed  inserts  it,  c.  vi.  1.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  dog  went  with  them,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  all  the  Gr.  copies,  the  Syriac,  and 
Fagius's  Heb.  as  going  and  returning  with  them, 
c.  xi.  4.  This  circumstance  of  the  dog,  though 
of  no  great  moment,  is  neither  absurd  nor  un- 
usual, as  it  is  according  to  the  simplicity  of  an- 
cient times.  But  it  may  be  the  more  neces- 
sary not  to  pass  over  this  incident  of  the  dog, 
without  some  further  remark,  since  no  less  a 
critic  than  Mr  I'ope  has  passed  some  raillery 
upon  it.  As  he  very  ingeniously  entertains 
himself  and  his  friend  (see  letter  to  Mr  Crom- 
well) in  satyrising  some  of  the  follies  and  fail- 
ings of  men,  by  setting  forth  the  contrary  vir- 
tues and  good  (pialitiesof  dogs  ;  in  the  flow  of 
his  wit  he  observes,  with  relation  to  the  book 
of  Tobit,  that  there  was  no  matter  of  reason  to 
take  notice  of  the  dog,  but  the  humanity  of  the 
author.  Now,  to  call  the  introducing  the  dog 
an  instance  of  the  author's  humanity,  is  ccr- 
tainy  a  very  odd  conceit;  so  odd,  that  it  seems 


plain  we  are  to  consider  it  as  an  hasty  stroke  of 
fancy,  not  the  result  of  Mr  Pope's  judgment : 
indeed,  were  he  serious,  there  is  as  little  truth 
as  candour  in  this  censure.  Tobias  was  to  take 
a  long  journey  into  a  strange  country,  and  to 
bring  a  large  sum  of  money  back  with  him,  at- 
tended only  with  one  other  person,  who,  though 
an  angel,  was  not  discovered  by  him  to  be  such; 
and  does  not  the  reason  of  the  thing  speak.it- 
self,  that  the  dog  was  thought  a  proper  guard 
under  these  circumstances,  and  therefore  taken 
by  Tobias,  "Con)esque  viaedominicjuesatelles." 
Pliny  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  remark  this 
use  ot  dogs,  and  gives  an  instance  of  a  master 
preserved  in  his  journey  from  thieves  by  his 
dog,  Nat.  Hist.  I.  viii.  c.  xl.  And  this  wc  ap- 
prehend IS  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  mention- 
ing the  dog  at  the  entering  upon  their  journey 
was  not  impertinent.  As  to  the  significancy 
of  introducing  him  again  at  their  return,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  admire  such  a  cir- 
cunistance  as  natural  and  beautiful  in  Homer, 
and  yet  low  and  trifling  in  our  author.  Take 
the  two  passages  together,  "  Tunc  priecucurrit 
canis  qui  simul  fuerat  in  via,  &  quasi  nnncius 
adveniens,  blandimento  sucecaudas  gaudebat:" 

Ail  T<n  y  if  iionriii  Otftterut  ifyut  iifl»f 

Ovff  fd>  f   »y  itryti.  Odyst.  P. 

It  would  indeed  argue  great  want  of  taste,  to 
put  these  tvi'O  cases  quite  upon  a  parallel:  Ulys- 
ses was  in  disguise,  and  entirely  unknown  to 
every  human  creature  ;  yet  the  sagacity  of  this 
animal  at  once  discovers  him  under  all  the 
changes  that  twenty  years  absence  and  fatigues, 
together  with  all  that  art  and  design  could  con- 
tribute further  to  his  concealment,  had  brought 
upon  him.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing circumstance  in  the  poet,  and  though  we 
find  nothing  in  the  historian  to  correspond  with 
it,  yet  there  remains  likeness  sufficient  to  se- 
cure him  from  ridicule.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that,  after  the  eagerness  and  impatience  of  the 
parent  for  the  return  of  her  son,  we  are  affected 
with  a  very  sensible  pleasure  to  see  it  removed 
at  once,  and  changed  into  joy,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  that  faithful  guard,  which,  upon  his 
master's  approaching  home,  ever  naturally  hast- 
ens to  be  the  harbinger  of  it.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  the  V  ulgate,  receives  great  conhrmation 
from  the  Syriac  version,  which  makes  Anna 
see  the  dog  first,  before  she  saw  her  son,  c.  xi. 
6,  upon  which  she  flies  to  Tobit,  to  tell  him 
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they  were  coming.  Nor  docs  the  Greek  disa- 
p^ree  with  this;  for  it  says  imt,  that  she  saw 
Tobias  himself,  but  ■^r-^ctrtionatt  ii-J]h  i^xontver,  i.  e. 
knew  it,  or  perceived  it  by  some  token,  viz. 
this  of  the  dog.  We  should  not  have  dwelt  so 
long  upon  a  circumstance  seemingly  so  trifling, 
nor  have  been  induced  to  have  taken  so  much 
notice  of  it,  had  not  this  circumstance  been  re- 
presented, as  if  t';e  dog  was  introduced  into 
the  history  foolishly,  and  without  any  sort  of 
reason  for  it. 

Ver.  17.  /*  fte  not  the  staff  of  our  hand.  In  ga- 
in^ in  and  out  befure  us  ?^  This  is  a  Hebraism. 
We  meet  with  the  like  phrase,  Num.  xxvii.  17. 
The  sense  here  is,  "  Is  he  not  the  staff  of  our 
age,  in  managing  our  affairs,  and  taking  care 
for  us?"  And  thus  the  (Tcneva  version,  "  Is  he 
not  the  staff  of  our  han<l  to  minister  unto  us  ?" 
And  so  Junius,  "  Nonne  scipio  manus  nostra 
est,  res  nostras  agens  arbitratu  nostro?"Fagius's 
Hebr.  copy  has,  "  Promus&c  condus  est  domiis 
nostrte,"  i.  e.  He  is  the  proveditor,  or  steward 
of  our  family  ;  and  the  N'ulgate,  "  Baculum 
senectulis  nostrae."  Terentius  Christianus 
well  expresses  the  sense  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing verse;— 

multa  simul 
Concurrunt  tuspicionei,   qut  meum   atiimum   diversum 

trahunt  : 
Vi^  crepidines  per'tcultse,  adattscentis parum 
Circunnpecti  imperitia  ,-  turn  hospes,  cujus  fidei  creditus 

est, 

Ignotus saltern  spectatx  fidn  virt 

Commijijset,  cum  ipii  salute  filii  pecunia 
Prior  esset.      0  insa^urabtlem  habendi  litim  ! 
Quasi  non  multo  satins  fuisset,  paululum 
Perdere  pecunia,  quant  filium,  unicam 
Nostra  senectutis  requiem,  vita  subire  periculum. 

In  Tob.  Act.  iii. 

Ver.  1 8.  Tie  not  greedij  to  add  monei/  to  monei/  \ 
Afyu^iot  ri  d^yufi'u  ft,n  ^^iisai.  The  sense  of  the 
tng.  version  is  clear  and  easy,  but  the  Gr.  is 
not  so  intelligible.  The  meaning  of  the  differ- 
ent  translators  in  their  several  expressions,  pro- 
bably may  all  be  brought  nearly  into  one  sen- 
timent. "  Let  not  money  be  added,"  marg. 
i.  e.  Let  not  the  value  of  it  be  enhanced  above 
what  it  is,  "  Would  to  God  we  had  not  laid 
money  upon  money,"  Genev.  viz.  we  had  not 
doubted  the  price  of  it  in  ourestimatiwn,"  Nun- 
quam  fuisset  ipsa  pecunia  pro  qua  misisti  eum," 
Vulg.  I  wish  there  had  not  been  any  such  tnoney ; 
or,  that  money  should  never  have  been  the  con- 
sideration of  sending  away  thy  son,  "  Utinam 
argentum  huic  argento  non  antecessisset,"  Ju- 
nius.    I  wish  the  desire  of  money  hath  not  o- 


verprised  this  money  in  Media,  "  Argentum  ad 
argentum  non  perveniat,"  Syr.  The  silver  or 
money  there  loses  its  value,  if  my  son's  life  is 
to  be  the  price  of  it.  As  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Tobit  was  wrote  originally  in  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee,  it  may  perhaps  contribute  towards 
understanding  this  passage,  to  enquire  what 
word  it  probably  was  that  is  hera  translated  bj^ 
ffiaVi).  As  to  the  two  Heb.  copies  of  Fagius 
and  Munster,  they  are  comparatively  modern 
things,  and  depart  too  widely  from  the  more 
authentic  versions,  to  give  us  any  assistance 
here.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words,  and,  as 
far  as  I  find,  those  only,  which  in  the  LXX 
are  thus  translated,  if  they  may  be  thought  to 
reach  the  point.  The  first  is  J?aJ,  "  in  Hiphil. 
pertingere  fecit,  adduxit  ;"  in  itiis  sense,  afyJcdJc 
ra  dfyufi'ai  ^SaVaf,  is  to  add  money  to  money.  I  he 
other  word,  which  they  translate  by  ^ 9«Vd,  is 
^TDN,  in  Hithp.  roboravit,  and,  by  a  common 
Hebraism,  to  hasten  a  thing,  or  to  do  it  with  all 
one's  might,  1  Kings  xii.  IH.  In  any  of  these 
senses,  and  supposing  either  of  these  words  to 
have  been  the  original  one  in  this  passage,  the 
meaning  clearly  is,  to  hasten  or  accumulate 
money  on  money.  They  are  both  Chaldee 
words  likewise,  and  bear  a  meaning  perfectly 
suitable  to  what  we  have  deduced  from  the 
Heb.  ones.  It  will  be  proper  likewise  to  con- 
sider the  Gr.  word  itself,  which  will  be  found 
not  incapable  of  the  same  meaning.  *9aV»,  a- 
mongst  its  other  significations,  is  by  Stephens, 
Budaeus,  &c.  explained,  "  Voti  compos  esse, 
propositi  summam  attingere,"  and  so  may  be 
interpreted  here,  "  to  get  money  to  money.'* 
There  remains,  however,  still  a  difficulty,  wliich 
is,  to  account  for  the  construction,  and  fill  up 
the  sense,  for  to  what  shall  we  refer  ^flaj-ai  ? 
Grotius,  to  make  out  his  own  meaning,  would 
have  tSetj  or  something  equivalent,  to  be  under- 
stood, which  would  alsoansweras  well  to  com- 
plete ours,  without  any  such  liberty  as  altering 
the  text  :  But  ]iossibly  there  may  not  be  occa- 
sion even  for  this  here  ;  may  not  yhtilo,  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  verse,  be  referred,  or  extend- 
ed to    the  first  also  ?    dfyv^iov    ra    dfyufi'a  f^i    fSaVai 

yirtilo,  let  it  not  be  our  business  to  get  money 
to  money,  but  let  the  money  be  7n^l-\,nf^a.  rS  nai- 
S«»,  i.  e.  either  trtx«  tv  iraiS/x,  as  filth  anrl  dirt 
for  the  sake  of  our  clnld  ;  let  us  lose  it  rather 
to  save  him  :  So  Galat.  vi.  17.  ^iyfixlx  ri'lmv, 
are  not  the  marks  properly  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
but  the  wounds  and  marks  suffered,  mxa  tS'Idit?, 
for  his  sake.  Or  else  we  may  sup])ose  TTt^i'^tifttc 
to  refer  to  those  propitiatory  sacrifices  among 
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the  heathens,  when,  in  the  time  of  any  great 
calamity,  some  vile  wretches  were  sacrificed  for 
ihe  purgation  and  atonement  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple J  aiul  such  sacrifices  were  called  Tn^iy.oJjx^- 
/uciIk,  vi^i\',:fjioCi<x  \  and  the  sacrilical  form  was,  as 
Suidas  tells  us,  upon  such  occasions,  Be  thou 
our  7Ti}i^>ifia  ;  in  this  view  the  meaning  of  our 
passage  is,  Let  us  sacrifice  our  money  to  the 
welfare  of  our  son. 

CHAP.   VI. 

Ver.  2.     A  Fish  leaped  out  of  the  river,  and  would 
have  devoured  /«;«.]    According  to 
Bochart,  it  was  the  Siluriis  ;  this  some  call  the 
shcat  fish  ;  and  which,  as  described  by  Ray, 
"  Ad  octo  &  amplius  cubitos  longitudine  ex- 
crescit,  pondere   150  libras  superat,  rictus  oris 
amplissimus,  estque  pi^cis  admodum   vorax." 
Johnston  says  further  of  it,  calling  it  Glanis,  a- 
nother  name  for  the  Silurus,  that  '"  Non  mino- 
ribus  duntaxat  pisciculis  ventrem  implet,  sed 
&  in  majores,  immo  homines  grassatur ;"  and 
gives  instances  of  human  limbs  found  in  the 
belly   of  this  fish.     Again,  Tobias's  fish  was 
eatable,  so  is  the  Silurus,  and  is  in  some  places 
esteemed,"  Pinguis,  bonique  saporis."  Bochart 
gives  the  same  account  from  the  ancients,  and 
goes  on  with  the  parallel ;   was  Tobias's  fish 
found  in  the  Tigris  r  Pausanias,  in  like  manner, 
makes  the  Glanis,  or  Silurus,  to  bean  inhabitant 
of  the  Euphrates,  from  whence  the  excursion 
into  the  Tigris  is  easy,  as  those  two  rivers  join: 
And  DiodoruS  expressly   tells  us,  that  fish  of 
the  belluine  kind  are  found   in  the  Tigris,  es- 
pecially about  the  dog-days.    He  proceeds  fur- 
ther to  shew  from  Galen,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  liver  of  Silurus  was  in  great  fame  for 
the  cure  of  suffusions,*aHd  dimness  of  sight  ; 
and  from  some  Greek  and  Arabic  authors,  that 
even   its  smell  was  effectual  in  expelling  dne- 
mons ;  but  possibly  this  very  history  of  Tobit 
might  originally  give  occasion  to  these  notions. 
If  it  should   be  objected,  that  the  Silurus  is  a 
fish  of  a  very  smooth  and  slippery  skin,  desti- 
tute of  scales,  and  therefore  not  to  be  supposed 
to  be  held    by  the  bare  hands  of  Tobias,  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer,  that  the  head  is  dispropor- 
tiouably  big  to  its  body,  and  the  gills  vast  and 
open,  so  as  to  offer  easy  and  firm  hold  ;  there 
is  thcrefiire  in  the  l^alin  version,  wiiere  Tobias 
is  ordered  "  prehendere  branchiam,"  very  great 
propriety  from  ti:e  singular  furm  and  structure 
of  tills  hsh.     But  whctlicr  trie  eating  this  fiah, 
as  mentioned  v^r.  6.  is  quite  agreeable  to  Lev. 
xi.   10.   i^  a  dilhculty  that  hath  not  been  fully 


considered.  Against  the  Callionyinus,  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  interpreters  suppose  to 
be  the  fish  here  meant,  from  the  sanative  vir-' 
tue  said  to  be  in  it  by  Pliny,  and  other  natur- 
alists,  there  lies  this  very  material  objection. — ■ 
That  it  is  a  fish  of  so  small  a  size,  as  is  utterly 
inconsistert  with  the  story:  Longitudine  est,  says 
the  most  accurate  ISIr  Ray,  with  whom  John- 
son agrees,  dodrantali,  rurius  pedali,  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  supposed  to  attack,  much  less 
able  to  devour  a  man. 

Ver.  7.   Touching  the  heart  and  the  liver,  if  a 
devil,  or  an  evil  spirit,  trouble  any,  ice  must  make 
a  smoke  thereof  before  the  man  or  the  zcoman, 
and  the  parti/  shall  be  no  tnore  vexed. ^    Those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  demons  were  invested 
with  certain  material  forms,  wherein  they  snuff- 
ed up  the  perfumes, and  feasted  themselves  up- 
on the  odours  of  the  incense  and  sacrifices  that 
were  offered  to  them,  have  an  easy  way  of  solv- 
ing this  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  the  smell 
of  the  burnt  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  was  of- 
fensive to  Asmodeus.     The  Chaldeans,  among 
whom  the  book  of  Tobit  was  wrote,  and  the 
Israelites,  for  whose  use  and  instruction  it  was 
wrote,  might  both  be  of  this  opinion,  that  de- 
mons, as  not  absolutely  divested  of  all  matter, 
were  capable  of  some  sensations  and  impres- 
sions that  belonged  to  corporeal  substances ; 
and  therefore,  in  accommodation  to  the  vulgar 
idea,  and  prejudice  of  the  people,  the  author  of 
this  history  might  express  himself,  as   though 
the  expulsion  of  this  evil  spirit  was  effected  by 
a  natural  cause,  the  slnoke  of  the  fish,  even 
though  at  the  same  time  he  sufficiently  inti- 
mates, that  it  was  through  the  merciful  help  of 
God,  obtained  by  prayer,  that  it  came  to  pass, 
ver.    17.      But  if  this  demon  was  incorporeal 
(and   this  is  the  supposition  which  generally 
prevails,)  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  smoke 
of  the  fish's  entrails  could  have  no  direct  nor 
physical  effect  upon  him;  that  his  fleeing  away 
therefore   was  occasioned    by   a   supernatural 
power;  in  the  exercise  of  which,  this  angel  ap- 
pointed to  attend  Tobias  was  the  principal  in- 
strument, and  that  he  ordered  the  fumigation 
as  a  sign  only  when  the  evil  spirit,  by  his  su- 
perior power  should  be  chaced  away.     Others 
iiave  been  disposed  to  consider  Asmodeus,  not 
as  any  real  demon,  but  only   as  expressive  of 
tiie  great  power  of  lust ;  and  that  the  fumigation 
in  no  other  sense  drove  away    that   evil  spirit, 
than  as  its  virtue  contributed  to  check  and  &up. 
press  such  an  extravagant  and  orutal  j)assu>n, 
as  was  prcdoinmant  in  her  other  husbands  ; 
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the  efficacy  of  which,  ver.  7-  's  s;<icl  to  be  so 
powerful  and  general,  as  th  it  it  would  cure 
T/'ra,  any  other  pcr*on  tempt-d  in  the  like  ir- 
regular manner.  But  allowing  this  fuiriip-ntion 
to  have  some  physical  effect,  like  other  tiLEtid 
medicines,  yet  it  would,  I  conceive,  be  more 
proper  to  consider  this  as  a  lower  and  second- 
ary instrninent  only  in  tUe  cure,  as  prayer  and 
abstinence  are  in  tlie  history  itself  set  forth  as 
the  principal  n^eans  by  which  so  wonderful  an 
event  was  produced.  And  this  seems  to  be  a 
more  likely  way  to  hinder  the  return  of  Asmo- 
deus,  i.  c.  of  Jny  base  lust  again,  than  the  power 
of  natural  fumigation,  which  has  not  escaped 
censure,  as  having  some  appearance  of  magic. 

Ver.  8.  The  ga// is  good  io  anoint  a  man  that 
hath  zrhiteness  in  his  ei/es,  and  he  shall  be  hea!ed.'\ 
Whether  the  gall  of  this,  or  any  other  fish,  has 
such  a  natural  virtue  to  restore  sight,  naturalists 
can  best  determine.  Pliny,  indeed,  speaking 
of  the  Callionimus,  mentions  something  like 
this,  "  Fel  cicatrices  sanat,  &  oculorum  camera 
superfluam  copsumit,"  1.  xxxii.  c.  4.  6t  7.  But 
I  have  before  shewed,  see  note  on  ver.  2.  that 
this  is  not  the  Hsh  here  mentioned.  It  seems 
best  in  this  case,  likewise,  not  to  rest  the  cure 
in  the  more  natural  liniment,  but  to  understand 
the  outward  application,  as  somewhat  similar  to 
our  Saviour's  spreading  mere  clay  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  man  that  was  born  blind,  and  ordering 
him  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  not  as  the 
cause,  but  as  the  proof  of  the  cure.  It  was  the 
power  of  God  in  both  instances,  and  Tobit, 
»ensible  of  this,  returns  devout  thanks  to  God 
accordingly,  ch.  xi.  14,  15. 

A'er.  12.  I  knoxv  that  R'iguel  cannot  marry  her 
to  another,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  death."]  According  to  the 
precept  in  the  Mosaical  law.  Num.  xxvii.  8.  a 
woman  ought  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman, 
who  having  no  brother,  succeeded  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  her  father  ;  but  the  penalty  of  death 
mentioned  ia  our  version,  the  Syr.  and  Gr.  text 
seems  very  particular,  and  is  not  to  be  met 
with  any  where  in  the  law,  either  as  denounced 
against  the  father,  who  would  not  give  his 
daughter  to  his  nearest  kinsman,  or  against  the 
nearest  kinsman  himself  if  he  would  not  es- 
pouse her.  The  Geneva  version,  which  quali- 
fies the  expression,  is  therefore  preferable,  "  I 
know  that  Raguel  cannot  marry  her  to  another 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  else  he  should 
deserve  death.  But  I  think  the  words  k  'iK^eiKwet 
bitalit  may  be  better  rendered,  «'  or  (if  he  does) 
that  other  to  whom  he  gives  her,  ifciKwei,  will 


be  obnoxious  to  death,  or  in  great  danger  to  be 
slam  by  the  power  of  Asmodeus.  For  it  has 
been  thought  not  very  unlikely,  that  the  true 
rea.on  why  the  seven  husbands  were  given  up 
to  be  slain  by  the  wicked  demon,  was  because 
they  unjustly- clainied  the  right  of  marriage  to 
this  heiress ;  the  attempt  to  lie  with  whom  was 
a  sort  of  attempt  to  ravish  a  virgin,  already  be- 
trothed and  belonging  to  another  by  their  law : 
and  by  the  slaughter  of  these,  providence  pre- 
served her  pure  and  unspotted  for  her  rightful 
and  legal  husband  Tobias.  See  Whist.  Auth. 
Records,  vol.  ii.  Nor  is  the  sense  which  Te- 
rentius  Christianus  gives  of  this  passage  to  be 
despised, 

Non  dettegahit,  sat  sch  :  Nee  si  velit 

Jllaxitm,  jure  peterit :  Nam  prater  Jus  tuutn 

Nil  post ulas  ;  tibi  enlm  debetur  :  utpote  > 

Qui  ei  cognatione  ac  genere  proxlmus 

Es.     Nee  earn  contra  praceptum  Motaicum 

Alienigernt  nuptum  locabit  conjugi. 

Nisi  crimen  cajntnle  vetit  incurrere.     In  Tob.  Act.  iii» 

The  Vulg.  and  Hebr.  copies  wholly  omit  the 
threatening  clause,  and  indeed  the  sense  is  as 
complete  without  it. 

Ver.  14.  For  a  wicked  spirit  lovetb  her,  which 
hurteth  no  body  but  those  lehich  come  unto  herJ] 
Calmet  observes,  that  this  demon  being  incor- 
poreal, could  not  possibly  love  Sara  on  account 
of  her  youth  or- beauty,  or  any  bodily  accom- 
plishment ;  much  less  did  he  respect,  as  he  was 
an  unclean  and  impure  spirit,  her  chastity  and 
virtue  Tobias,  therefore,  must  be  understood 
to  speak  here  according  to  popular  prejudice 
and  opinion.  The  vulgar  supposed  demons  to 
be  corporeal,  and  to  be  enamoured  like  mortals 
with  the  love  of  women  ;  hence  it  became  a  no- 
tion that  Asmodasus,  through  a  motive  of  jea- 
lousy, killed  those  that  went  in  unto  Sara. 
The  Vulg.  and  Hebr.  copies  only  mention  the 
bare  fact,  but  the  Gr.  and  Syr.  assign  love,  or 
rather  brutal  lust,  as  the  cause  of  this  cruelty. 
The  Rabbins  and  latter  Jews,  it  is  certain,  sup- 
posed that  evil  spiiits  were  enamoured  of  hand- 
some women,  from  misunderstanding  perhaps 
Gen.  vi.  2.  And  there  are  many  authors  that 
pretend  evil  spirits  are  not  only  capable  of,  but  of- 
ten indulge  and  satisfy  a  criminal  passion  with 
women  :  and  particularly  that  the  demons  called 
incuhi  and  succubi,  carry  on  shameful  andabomi- 
Hable  intrigues  with  both  sexes.  Stories  of  this 
sort  are  not  wanting  even  in  writers  of  good  note 
and  authority,  see  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  1.  xv.  c. 
23.  and  S.  Beri.  1.  ii.  c,  6.  But  the  opinion  that 
demons  and  angels  are  corporeal,  though  coun- 
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tenanced  by  the  Phitonists,  Origen,  an  :  others 
of  the  fathers,  is  now  generaliy  exploded.  And 
if  one  examines  the  accounts  in  history,  which 
mention  such  an  unnatural  commerce  of  demons 
•with  mortals,  male  or  female,  it  is  generally 
represented  as  transacted  c^iiring  sleep,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the 
effect  of  the  disordered  imagination  of  such  per- 
sons, than  any  sensible  or  corporeal  act  of  any 
real  demon.  Had  Raphael  himsilf  said  ihis, 
that  the  demon  had  slain  the  seven  husbands 
through  his  own  love  for  Sara,  it  had  been  a 
difficulty  indeed  ;  but  as  it  was  Tobias  only,  he 
might  do  it  according  to  the  received  opinion 
of  his  countrymen.  We  may  therefore  here 
justly  call  this  an  error  of  Tobias,  but  it  is  no 
reflection  on  the  history. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  devil  shall  smell  it,  and  ^ee 
away,    and  never  come  again  any   more ;    but 
•when  thou  shalt  corns  to  him,  rise  up  bo'b  of  you, 
and  pray  to  God  which  is  merciful.']  This  account 
of  driving  away  the  demon   by  fumigation  re- 
minds one  of  what  Josephus  mentions,  de  Bell. 
Jud.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  that  one  Eleazar,  before  Ves- 
pasian, and  a  great  number  of  persons,  freed 
several    who   were    possessed    with   evil    spirits 
from  the  power   of  them,   by   putting   to   their 
nose  a  certain  ring  having  a  specific  root  under 
it,  which  quickly   expelled  the  demon  out  of 
their  bodies,  so  as  never  to  return  again  ;  and 
that  this  method  of  cure  was  at  that  time  suc- 
cessfully made  use  of  against  evil  spirits  :  if  this 
relation  is  to  be  depended  on,  it  shews  the  pow- 
er of  smell  upon  evil  Genii,  and  the  effect  here 
ascribed  to  fumigation,  may  from   thence  re- 
ceive some  countenance.     But  1  do   not  build 
much  upon  this  narrative,  which  carries   in   it 
the  appearance  of  magic  :  much  less  can  I  per- 
suade mysilf  to  run  the  parallel  between  eject- 
ing the  demon   here  by  the  ashes  of  the  per- 
fume, and  those  undoubted   miracles  recorded 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Num.  xxi.  9. 
Josh   vi,  20.   2  Kings  ii.  21.  iv.  41.  Malt.  ix. 
20.  John  ix.   6,   7.    Acts  v.   15.  xix.  12.  with 
which    the    Popish  expositors,    out   of  an  im- 
plicit regard  to  authority,  and  a  zeal  for  their 
canon,  have  presumed  to   compare  it.     With- 
out straining  the  point  so  far,  the  history  itself 
seems  to  afford  light  enough  to  account  for  the 
supposed  miracle,  without   recourse  to,  or  any 
way  relying  upon,  the  virtue  of  the  burnt  en- 
trails ;  for  as  prayer  to,  and  faith  in  God,  was, 
according  to  the  angel's  direction,  to  accompa- 
ny  the   use   of  the  outward  means,   to  whidh, 
^fcording  to  the  Vulg.  was  added  matrimonial 


contineice  for  a  season  likewise,  these  have 
tliat  Known  ar,d  sovereign  virtue  in  them,  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  less  powerful 
means.  Especially  if  this  demon  was  like  that 
which  went  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting. 
Matt,  xvii  21.  This  rich  and  holy  perfume 
was  an  incense  more  precious  and  available  with 
God,  than  any  secret  of  nature  or  invention  of 
art.  Joint  prayer,  from  persons  so  well  dispos- 
ed, had,  as  it  were,  the  efficacy  of  an  evening- 
sacrifice. 

Ibid.  Fcur  nut,  i'lr  she  is  appointed  unto  thee 
from  the  heiiinHuig.]  i.  e.  She  belongs  to  thee 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  law ;  or  is 
thine  by  divine  appointment  and  designation, 
iToijAa.1^*  is  taken  in  this  sense  to  signify  what  is 
ordered  by  divine  appointment.  Matt.  xx.  23. 
xxv.  34.   I  Cor.  ii.  g.  Heb.  xi.  16, 

Ibid.  And  thou  shult  preserve  her.']  i.  e.  Bv 
maintaining,  protecting,  and  defending  her ; 
and  be  a  Saviour  to  her,  as  the  term  is  used  on 
the  like  occasion,  Ephes.  v.  23.  Munster's 
Hebr.  copy  is  more  explicit,  "  Et  per  manum 
tuam  dominus  liberabit  eani  de  manuiiaemonis." 
See  ch.  xii.  3.  where  Sara  is  mentioned  as  made 
whole,  or  freed  from  that  plague  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  demon.  And  ch.  iii.  17.  where  Ra- 
phael is  mentioned  as  sent  to  heal  Sara,  by 
giving  her  for  a  wife  to  Tobias. 

Ibid.  I  suppose  that  she  shu'l  bear  thee  chil- 
dren.'] He  might  express  himself  thus  doubtful- 
ly, either  as  the  man  Azarias,  whose  appear- 
ance he  assumed,  or  in  his  own  person,  as  the 
angel  Raphael.  For  angels  too,  though  called 
intelligencies,  however  desirous  they  may  be  to 
look  into,  are  certainly  ignorant  of  things  fu  ■ 
ture,  see  2  Esdras  iv.  52.  unless  God  is  pleased 
to  reveal  them  to  them,  or  commissions  them 
to  declare  them  to  others.  As  when  the 
angel  foretells  unto  Zechariah  the  birth  of  a 
son,  he  mentions  his  authority  and  commission, 
"  I  am  Gabriel  that  stand  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to 
shrw  thee  these  glad  tidings,"  Luke  i.  19. 
Calmet  renders,  "  J'espere  qu'elle  vous  donnera 
des  enfans." 

CHAP.     VII. 

Ver.  3.  ^O  zchom  the//  said,  we  are  of  the  sons 
of  Ni'phlhalim,  zshich  are  captives  in 
Nineveh.]  This  passage,  which  has  been  too 
hastily  misrepresented  by  some  writers,  as  con- 
taining a  notorious  falsehood,  see  Raynold's 
Prael.  torn.  i.  Prael.  xlvi.  is  capable  of  being- 
very  consistently  explained ;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  from  the  text  that  the  angel  gave  this  an- 
swer rather  than  Tobias.  2^//y,  As  Raphael 
assumed  the  person  of  Azarias,  it  might  very 
properly  be  spoken  in  both  their  names,  as  Ana- 
nias, from  whom  Azarias  descended,  was  of 
that  tribe,  ch.  v.  li,  13.  1  he  like  answer  will 
account  for  the  angel's  saying,  that  he  was  of 
the  captivity  of  Nineveh,  for  so  Azarias,  whom 
he  personated,  really  was. 

Ver.  7.  fV/ien  lie  lieard  thai  Tobil  xvas  hlinti, 
he  was  sorroiv/u/y  and  wept.  Ver.  8.  And  I/Ae- 
zcise  Edna  liiti  icife,  and  Sara  his  daughter  xcept.'] 
Tobit's  blindncis  only  is  mentioned  here  as  the 
cause  of  this  great  concern,  the  V'ulg.  and  Mun- 
ster's  hebr.  copy  omit  the  occasion,  it  is  pro- 
bable tnat  the  tears  which  Raguel,  his  wife, 
and  daughter  shed,  had  a  mixture  of  joy  as  well 
as  sorrow  arising  from  the  eclaircissement,  or 
first  discovery  of  Tobias  to  be  their  near  re- 
lation ;  the  former,  from  the  agreeable  reflec- 
tion, that  they  had  now  with  them  the  only  son 
of  a  father,  whom  the  ties  of  nature  and  birth 
had  endeared  to  them  ;  and  the  latter,  from  a 
sense  of  their  sad  captivity,  which  had  kept 
persons  so  nearly  related  so  long  at  a  distance 
from  one  another. — And  the  additional  circum- 
stance of  Tobit's  blindness,  which  must  greatly 
add  to  his  aflliction,  must  in  proportion  also  in- 
crease their  concern. 

Ver.  10.  For  it  is  meet  that  tbou  sbouldst  mar- 
ry my  daughter  ;  nevertheless  I  will  declare  unto 
thee  the  trutb.^  Kx^rxei  co)  Trciiliot  f^i  KaiHr.  In  this 
and  the  three  follownig  verses,  the  terms  used 
with  respect  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  are  both 
proper,  and  usual  on  the  occasion.  Tlailio'  kolQiiv 
is  the  same  with  5Tafa^af«^,  Matth.  i.  20.  which 
is  the  technical  term  for  taking  one  to  wife,  and 
so  it  is  used,  Deut.  xx.  7.  and  hath  respect  and 
relation  to  lilcfxi,  which  belongs  to  the  father  of 
the  spouse.  See  ver.  11,  13.  because  he,  after 
the  example  of  God  in  paradise.  Gen.  ii.  22. 
delivers  her  into  the  bridegroom's  own  hands, 
who  was  called  /je/itur,  or  the  smtor.  St  Am- 
brose commends  the  great  openness  and  frank- 
ness  of  Raguel  in  dealing  so  ingeniously  with 
Tobias,  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  whilst 
others,  upon  a  likf  occasion,  are  equally  as  care- 
ful to  conceal  an  objection.  "  Being  a  just 
man,  says  he,  he  chose  rather  that  his  daughter 
should  continue  unmarried,  than  to  expose  an 
husband  to  imminent  danger  for  her  sake: 
though  he  was  greatly  importuned  to  give  her 
in  marriage,  yet  neither  hi  parental  tenderness 
nor  the  great  inclination  which  h^'  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  to  settle  his  only  child  well,  could 


prevail  on  him  to  conceal  an  accident  from  her 
lover,  which  he  could  not  but  imagine  must 
contribute  to  break  the  match  ;  however,  he 
chose  raiher  sincerely  to  declare  to  him  the 
whole  truth,  than  to  appear  to  have  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive  him  by  concealing  the  matter. 
"  Q^iam  breviter  absolvit  omnes  quae^tiones 
philosophorura,  dum  nee  filia;  vitia  celanda  ar- 
bilratus  est !"  How  has  he  decided  at  once,  in 
a  compendious  manner,  all  the  disputes  of  mo- 
ralists and  philosophers  on  this  head ;  with  great 
gravity  they  can  debate  the  question,  and  are 
at  some  loss  to  determine  it,  whether  u  person 
intending  to  sell  a  house,  or  any  movea- 
bles, ought  himself  to  discover  the  faults  and 
im]ierfections  of  them ;  but  this  good  man 
thought  he  could  not  in  conscience  conceal 
that,  which  he  knew  would  be  an  objection  to 
his  daughter,  even  from  him,  who  was  at  thai 
time  making  court  to  her,  but  advises  him  fot 
his  ov.n  sake,  to  lay  all  thoughts  of  her  aside, 
and  to  be  easy  and  satisfied  without  her,"  Am- 
bros.  1.  iii.  Offic.  c.  14. 

Ver.  12.  'lake  her  J  mm  henceforth  according 
to  the  manner,  and  the  merciful  God  give  you  gaud 
success  in  all  t kings. 1  As  God  was  the  first  insti- 
tulor  of  marriage,  and  joined  our  first  parents- 
in  that  holy  state,  so  he  still  presides  over  it,, 
and  ail  marriajres  oiiijht  to  be  concluded  in  his 
fear,  and  with  a  petition  for  his  blessing  on  the 
undertaking.  Thus  Abraham  comforts  himself 
with  relation  to  his  son's  marriage,  that  "  the 
Lord  God  of  heaven  would  send  his  angel  to 
cliuse  a  wife  for  his  ton  Isaac,"  Gen.  xxvi.  7. 
And  his  servant  who  was  sent  on  that  impor- 
tant commission,  prays  unto  the  Lord  C»od, 
"  to  send  him  good  speed  that  day,  and  to 
shew  kindness  unto  his  master,  Abraham,"  in 
a  particular  that  so  ncarl}  concerned  his  wel- 
fare. Sec  Prov.  xix.  14.  Ecclus.  xxvi.  ^.  Be- 
trothing, among  the  .lews,  was  commonly  per- 
formed about  six  months,  or  a  year  belore  teh 
wedding:  but  as  Tobias'  marriage  was  a- 
greed  on,  and  consummated  on  the  spot,  it  may- 
be asked,  iiow  Sara's  parents  came  to  comply 
so  soon,  as  to  givo  their  daughter  to  Tobias  the 
very  same  day  that  lie  arrived  ;  the  reasons 
probably  were,  1.  Her  parents  desire  of  having 
iier  well  married,  and  tiieir  Ijojics  ot  seeing  issue 
from  her.  2.  The  circumstances  and  condi- 
tion of  her  spouse.  ;n  His  near  relation  and 
legal  rii^ht  to  her..  4.  Raphael's  inii^ortumty 
and  persuasion.  Some  questions  may  also  per- 
tinently be  asked  concerning  Tobias,  as  why 
he  married  on  a  journey,  at  a  distance  from, , 
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and  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
his  parents :  such  a  procedure  seems  not  agree- 
able to  the  opinion  whicii  one  entertains 
of  his  piety,  and  rather  an  instance  of  want 
of  duty,  and  a  proper  deference  to  them  ;  for 
is  there  any  affair  more  important,  or  where- 
in children  are  more  oblii^ed  to  consult  their 
parents,  and  to  receive  their  direction  and  ad- 
vice, than  in  the  great  concern  o(  marria<>;e  ? 
To  this  It  may  be  replied,  that  Tobias  kn'"w 

1  perfectly  the  intentions  of  his  father  on  this 
lead,  that  good  old  man  had  rcconmicnded  to 
him  before  his  journey  to  take  a  wife  of  his  own 
tribe  and  family,  ch.  iv.  13,  13.  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  Raphael  reminds  him,  ch.  vi. 
15.  of  the  instruction  which  Lis  father  gave 
him,  to  marry  a  wife  of  his  own  kindred.  And 
indeed  the  law  itself  was  sufficiently  clear  in 
this  matter.  For  had  he  been  indifferent,  or 
so  particular  as  to  have  refused,  what  the  known 
custom  of  the  law  required,  Raguel  could  have 
compelled  him  to  it,  or  obliged  him  to  have  re- 
nounced the  right  which  he  claimed  of  succes- 
sion to  his  inheritance.  Nor  do  we  .find  that 
Tobit  was  at  all  surprised,  or  troubled  when 
his  son,  returning  from  his  journey,  brought 
■with  him  a  wife.  After  this  it  will  be  almost 
needless  to  enquire,  whether  Tobias  was  not 
guilty  of  some  rashness  and  imprudence,  in  be- 
ing so  eager  after  a  match,  as  solemnly  to  re- 
solve neither  to  eat  or  drirktill  it  was  conclud- 
ed, which  his  intended  father-in-law  had  kind- 
ly warned  him  against,  and  apprized  him  siit- 
iiciently  of  the  danger  attending  it.  But  be- 
sides the  reason  before  given,  that  the  nearness 
of  the  relation  required  this  from  him,  Rapha- 
el assured  Tobias,  that  he  had  provided  a  re- 
medy effectually  to  secure  him  against  the  like 
accident,  and  to  prevent  his  sharing  the  others' 
fate. 

Ver.  13.  Then  he  called  his  daughter,  and  he 
took  her  bif  the  h(md,  and  gave  her  to  be  wife  to 
Tohias.'\  in  the  Vulg.  it  is,  "  Raguel,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  bride,  took  her  by  the  right  hand, 
and  joining  it  to  Tobias'  right  hand,  said.  May 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  be  with  you,  and  unite  you 
by  the  sacred  ties  of  marriage,  and  fill  you  both 
•  with  his  blessings."  To  tjiis  custom  of  giving 
away  the  bride  by  the  hands  of  the  father,  or 
some  relation,  or  friend,  St  Faul  seems  to  al- 
hide,  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  and  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  xlv. 
13.  The  reason  of  this,  s^ys  a  very  judicious 
writer,  was,  "  that  in  ancient  times,  all  women 
which  had  not  husbands  or  fathers  to  govern 


them,  had  tutors,  without  whose  concurrence 
and  authority,  there  was  no  act  whicli  they 
did  warrantable,  and  for  this  cause  they  were 
in  marriage  delivered  unto  their  htisbaiids  by 
others,  which  custom  retaiaed,  hath  still  this 
use,  that  it  puts  women  in  mind  of  their  duty, 
wiiereto  the  very  imbccillily  of  their  sex  doth 
bind  them,  viz.  to  be  always  guided  and  direc- 
ted by  others."  Hooker's  Eccles.  Pol.  I.  v. 
Whether  this,  or  whatever  be  the  cause  of  this 
custom,  it  is  certainly  most  decent,  that  a  wo- 
man, whose  chiefest  ornament  is  modesty, 
should  rather  be  led,  or  presented  by  the  hand 
of  another,  than  offer  herself  forward ly  before 
the  congregation  to  any  one  in  marriage  ;  and 
therefore  the  discretion  of  our  church  is  herein 
much  to  be  admired,  which  enjoins  it  to  be 
asked,  "  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married 
to  the  man  ?" 

Ver.  It.  And  calltd  Ediut  his  xcife,  and  took 
paper,  and  did  write  an  instrument  of  covenants^ 
and  sealed  it.^  Here  we  have  a  contract  be- 
tween Tobias  and  Sara  dravvn  up,  not  by  a  pub- 
lic notary,  as  was  generally  usual,  but  by  Ra- 
guel the  woman's  father.  We  may  further  ob- 
serve, that  before  the  writing  this  contract, 
there  was  a  formal  giving  of  the  woman  unto 
her  husband  by  her  own  father ;  and  that  a 
particular  and  express  form  of  words  was  used 
upon  the  delivery  of  her.  It  appears  from 
hence,  that  a  contract  and  marriage  were  an- 
ciently all  one  in  effect,  and  the  like  may  be 
gathered  from  the  law,  Deut.  xxii.  24.  where 
an  espoused  woman  is  called  a  wife,  and  if  she 
be  convicted  of  unchastity,  is  reputed  as  an  a- 
dulteress,  worthy  of  death.  By  which  it  is 
manifest,  that  a  contract  de  prccsenti  difrereth 
not  in  substance  from  a  marriage,  though  for 
decency  sake  solemn  ceremonies  are  required 
by  positive  laws.  The  Jews  usually  drew  up 
the  contract  of  matrimony,  and  agreed  about 
the  dowry  before  the  wedding  ;  after  that  they 
read  this  contract  or  deed  over,  and  lodged  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  bride's  relations,  and  then 
they  put  the  ring  upon  her  finger :  but  in  To- 
bias' marriage  things  were  ordered  otherwise, 
for  Raguel  immediately  consents  to  give  him 
his  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  joins  their 
hands  ;  then  he  calls  for  paper,  writes  down  the 
contract,  and  hath  it  signed  by  two  witnesses, 
according:  to  the  Heb.  after  which  the  feast  be- 
gan.  All  this  is  pretty  different  from  the  cus- 
tom of  modern  Jews,  though  they  look  upon 
Tobias'  wedding,  and  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing it,  as  a  pattern  of  tlie  happiest  and  most 
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regular  marriage.  "  One  cannot  but  admire 
(say  Mess,  of  Port  Royal)  the  simplicity  of 
those  early  times.  Raguel  gives  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Tobias,  and  troubles  not  him- 
self about  settlements,  or  covenants,  as  they  are 
here  called,  till  the  ceremony  was  over.  Such 
openness  and  confidence  is  scarce  to  be  found 
in  the  present  times,  and  would  be  thought 
little  less  than  carelessness.  But  it  ought, 
however,  to  remind  all  those,  who  enter  upon 
the  like  holy  state,  sincerely  to  renounce  all 
sort  of  disguise  and  over-reaching  in  an  affair^ 
where  integrity,  candour,  and  disinterested- 
ness, are  its  best  and  principalsccurity."  Comm. 
in  loc. 

Ver.  16.  Raguel  called  his  tcife  Edna,  and 
said  unto  ha\  sister,  <§c.]  See  ch.  v.  20.  This 
term  is  only  a  word  of  tenderness  and  endear- 
ment, used  by  husbands  to  their  wives.  To- 
bias, in  the  next  chapter,  ver.  4,  7.  calls  Sara 
by  the  same  name  after  he  had  married  her. 
See  also  ch.  x.  12.  An  instance  of  this  we  have 
in  Solomon's  Song,  c.  iv.  where  the  words. 
My  sister,  mij  spouse,  come  three  times  together 
in  four  verses.  And  hence,  H  solutions  were 
wanting,  we  may  justify  Abraham  calling  his 
wife  Sarah,  sister,  Gen.  xii.  13.  which  some 
free  thinkers  have  endeavoured  to  expose,  as  an 
equivocation.  For  as  sister  is  a  name  of  ten- 
derness, love,  and  affection,  it  was  very  pro- 
perly applied  to  his  wife  ;  but  indeed  Sarah 
was  so  near  a  relation,  as  to  liave  a  natural  right 
to  be  so  called,  being,  as  Abraham  acknow- 
ledges, his  half-sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father, 
but  not  the  daughter  of  his  mother,  Gen.  xx.  1^. 

Ibid.  Prepare  another  chamber-,  and  bring  her 
in  thither.'\  i.  c.  Into  another  bed-chamber, 
different  from  that  where  Sarah  lay  before,  in 
which  her  seven  former  husbands  were  killed. 
This  thought  was  just,  and  the  exchange  pro- 
per, as  the  very  room  inspired  horror. 

CHAP.     VIII. 
Ver.  2.     /I^D  took  the  ashes  of  the  perjumes, 
\  and  put  the  heart  and  the  liver  of 

the  fish  thereupon,  and  made  a  smolie  there~mth.\ 
This  .story  of  driving  away  the  demon  by  the 
ashes  of  the  perfumes,  possibly  took  its  rise  from 
the  account  of  the  smoke  of  Aaron's  incense, 
staying  the  destroying  angel  from  the  surviving 
Israelites,  supersiitiously  depraved.  Some  foot- 
steps of  this  mystery  the  Hebrews  seem  to  re- 
tain, when  they  say,  that  all  hurtful  and  destroy- 
ing spirits  will  fke  away  at  the  odour  of  the  in- 
cense of  sweet  spices.     Tobias  here  literally  fol- 


lows Raphael's  directions,  ch.  vi.  i6.  but  per- 
haps the  meaning  principally  may  be,  that  To- 
bias, by  the  direction  of  the  angel,  offered  the 
incense  of  prayer,  or  put  up  fervent  prayers  to 
God  to  drive  away  this  fiend.  Munster  express- 
ly understands  it  in  this  spiritual  sense,  "  Per 
illam  suflumigationem  designatur  oratio,  quas 
instar  vaporis  coelos  penetrat."  And  then  he 
concludes,  "  Virtute  ergo  orationis  Tobias  & 
Sarae,  fugatus  est  Asmodacus,  &  non  eflicacia 
aliqua  odoris  corporalis,"  Comm.  in  Loc, 

Ver.  3.  Hejledinto  the  utmost  parts  oj  Egypt. "^ 
i.  e.  Into  the  deserts  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  for 
so  Pliny  and  other  writers  describe  them.  That 
deserts  and  solitary  places  were  the  dwelling  and 
resort  of  unclean  spirits,  the  canonical  scriptures 
inform  us.  Thus  the  demoniac,  Luke  viii.  29.. 
is  said  to  abide  in  no  house,  but  to  be  driven  of 
the  devil  into  the  wilderness ;.  and  thither  was 
our  Saviour  led,  as  being  the  devil's  residence, 
to  be  tempted  by  him,  Matth.  iv.  i.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  unclean  spirit  is  described,  Matth. 
xii.  43.  "  As  walking  through  dry,  or  uninha- 
bited places,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none." 
See  Baruch  iv.  35.  and  Revel,  xviii*  2.  where 
Babylon  the  great  city,  when  turned  into  a 
wilderness,  is  said  to  be,  "  The  dungeon  of  e- 
very  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  impure  and 
ill-boding  bird,"  or  rather,  the  abode  or  resi- 
dence of  them  ;  for  <^\j\uw  here  has  the  sense  of 
necloixulrfimr,  and  SO  it  is  often  used  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic writers.  But  the  prophet's  description 
of  the  same  desolation,  Isai,  xiii,  21.  is  still  more 
strong,  for  in  it  shall  dwell,  not  wild  beasts 
merely,  as  our  version,  nor  Fauni  and  Silvani 
only,  as  Castcllio  renders,  but,  according  to  the 


xwvm. 


Ibid.  And  the  angel  hound  him.']  Not  bodily 
with  any  visible  chain,  as  the  words  seem  to  im- 
ply, and  as  is  the  custom  among  men,  but  by  a 
superior  power  and  command  which  he  had  re- 
ceived over  him,  he  confined  him  to  that  desert 
part  of  Egypt  he  took  shelter  in,  and  where  in- 
deed he  could  do  least  mischief;  for  demons 
being  incoi-poreal,  and  not  having  parts  or 
members  like  men,  act  on  each  other  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  spiritual  and  invisible.  The  angel 
Raphael  indeed  appeared  to  the  sight  as  with  a 
human  body,  but  it  was  only  an  assumed  or 
borrowed  appearance,  and  useless  as  to  all  natu- 
ral functions ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  by  any 
bodily  power,  or  force  of  his  own,  nor  by  the 
efficacy  of  natural  means,  that  he  drove  away 
Asmodeus,  but  he  acted  in  this  matter  as  one 
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pare  spii-it  acts  on  another,  and,  by  the  mighty 
and  unseen  power  of  him  who  commissioned 
him,  he  chained,  or  confined  the  impure  spirit 
to  the  place,  and  in  the  manner  it  was  appointed 
him,  that  he  should  do  no  more  liurt,  at  least  in 
the  house  of  Tobias  and  Sara.  Something  like 
this  we  read  in  scripture.  Rev.  xx.  i,  2,  3.  that 
the  angel  which  came  down  from  heaven,  hav- 
ing the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand,  laid  hold  on  the  dragon, 
which  is  the  devil,  and  bound  him  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  to  what  purpose  then  was  the 
burning  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  ?  or 
why  was  it  enjoined,  if  there  was  no  efficacy  in 
them,  or  God  has  not  given  to  some  natural 
things  a  secret  and  wonderful  power,  opposite 
to  that  which  the  devil  occasionally  makes  use 
of  to  the  mischief  of  men  .''  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  First,  in  general.  That  the  angel  Ra- 
phael did  not  want  any  spells  or  natural  means 
to  subdue  this  demon  ;  for  the  least  of  the  an- 
gels, when  invested  with  God's  authority,  and 
acting  by  his  commission,  is  able  to  vanquish 
the  power  of  the  devil,  and  to  overthrow  his 
wicked  machinations.  Secondly,  There  are 
the  following  particular  reasons  for  the  outward 
use  of  these  means,  viz.  That  it  was  very  pro- 
per that  Rai)hael  should  conceal,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mere  natural  remedy,  the  super- 
natural power  he  had  received  from  his  divine 
Master,  that  it  might  not  be  discovered  who  he 
really  was,  till  he  had  completed  and  finished 
the  whole  service  for  which  he  was  sent.  It  was 
also  necessary,  that  Tobias,  by  burning  the  en- 
trails, should  give  some  proof  of  his  belief  of 
what  Raphael  assured  him,  and  of  his  compli- 
ance with  the  direction  given  by  him.  And 
lastly.  The  burning  of  the  entrails  might  be 
designed,  and  therefore  enjoined,  as  a  sign  only 
when  the  evil  spirit,  by  his  superior  power, 
should  be  chased  away. 

Ver.  6.  Thuu  hast  said.  It  is  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone,  let  us  »ia/>e  unto  him  an  aid 
like  unto  himself.^       Uoir^ujair  xt/jJ  {itii^iv  'i^ctcv  «'wy  ; 

one  that  should  be  as  his  second  self,  like  him 
in  nature  ;  one  in  whom  he  might  see  himself 
reflected  as  it  were,  and  revived.  The  Greek 
writer  of  this  history  follows  here  the  LXX, 
which  has  in  the  place  referred  to,  Gen.  ii.  18. 
'Ror.^iv  K-jL^  i^fl'i*,  "  Adjutorem  secundum  eum,"  a 
help  meet  for  him,  or  one  suited  to  his  wants 
and  inclinations,  one  agreeable  to,  and  fit  for 
him,  by  a  similitude  of  temper  and  manners  ;  or 


it  may  be  rendered,  "  an  aid  from  himself,"  one 
taken  from  his  own  rib,  for  so  Eve  was  formed. 
And  this  way  of  formation  was  designed  pro- 
bably to  intimate  that  close  love  and  reciprocal 
affection  which  ought  to  be  between  man  and 
wife.  I  shall  only  observe  the  agreement  be^ 
twecn  the  account  here,  and  that  in  the  LXX, 
that  the  manner  of  expression  in  both  is  plural, 
'CTcir.'juyD,  as  if  there  was  a  consultation  about 
the  formation  of  his  second  self  also,  as  at  the 
first  creation  of  man  ;  which  the  Viilg.  likewise 
retains. 

Ver.  7.  And  nonu  0  Lord,,  I  take  not  this  my 
sitter  for  lust,  but  uprightlif  ;  therefore  merci- 
Jullif  ordain,  that  xce  maij  become  aged  togetlter.^ 
ETTiTa^cv  iKimoLi  fit,  Hf  tol-JIk  <rutKaTxynfa.(r«i  '.  The  con- 
struction is  somewhat  singular,  like  that  ch.  iii. 
15.  See  Note  i  Grotius  thinks  the  true  reading 

to  be,    ET/ra^:)'    ihifi7X(   y.i    tolutk  ffucxaJaytTfiVai,    o- 

mitting  1^,  which,  I  think,  being  emphatical 
here,  might  be  better  continued,  i.  e.  in  mercy 
grant  that  even  zcilh  her,  who  hath  buried  so 
many  husbands,  and  whom  an  evil  spirit  pur- 
sues to  the  destruction  of  all  her  lovers,  I  may 
grow  old,  and  escape  the  common  fate  of  the 
others.  According  to  the  Vulg.  Sara  puts  up 
this  prayer,  and  that  version  puis  into  her  mouth 
the  very  same,  ch,  iii.  14.  "  Virum  cum  timore 
tuo,  non  cum  libidine  mea,  consensi  suscipere." 
Calraet  admires  the  delicacy  of  this  sentiment 
in  a  young  man,  and  a  Jew,  one  educated  a- 
mongst  a  gross  and  carnal  people  ;  and  proposes 
it  to  the  consideration  and  imitation  of  all  that 
enter  upon  the  conjugal  state,  as  does  St  Austin, 
de  Doctr.  Christ,  c.  10. 

Ver.  9.  Raguel  arose,  and  zcent,  and  made  a 
graze,  Ver.  10.  Sat/ing,  I  fear,  lest  he  also  be 
dcud.'\  When  Raguel  gives  his  daughter  to 
Tobias,  almost  immediately  after  hisarrjval,  and 
consents  so  suddenly  to  the  marriage,  the  Vulg. 
observes,  that  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  influenced 
his  heart  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  Raphael,  a 
stranger  to  him,  whom  he  considered  only  as  a 
man.  It  was  such  a  strong  persuasion,  that 
made  him  say,  that  he  doubted  not  but  his 
prayers  and  tears  were  accepted  before  God,  for 
the  removal  of  the  disgrace  which  lay  upon  his 
family,  and  that  the  arrival  of  Tobias  was  by 
tiie  appointment  of  providence,  to  espouse  Sara 
his  nearest  kinswoman,  and  therefore  of  right 
belonging  to  him  :  "  Non  dubito  quin  Deus 
preces  &■  lachrymas  meas  in  conspectu  suo  ad- 
miserit,  &  credo  quoniara  ideo  fecit  vos  venire 
ad  me,  ut  ista  conjungeretur  cognationi  suae 
secundum  legem  Mosis  ;"  but  it  appears  from 
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the  account  here,  that  Raguel's  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  this  match,  and  in  what  Raphael  as- 
sured him  for  his  encouragement,  was  but  faint, 
or  was  shaken  afterwards ;  for  had  not  the  ap- 
prehension been  strong  in  him,  that  tlie  same 
fate  which  befel  the  others,  would  happen  to 
Tobias  in  the  same  manner,  he  would  never 
have  given  such  hasty  orders  to  his  servants,  to 
rise  at  cock-crowing,  according  to  the  Vulg.  to 
dig  a  grave  for  his  interment.  Though,  had  he 
considered,  that  the  present  marriage  was  made 
in  I  he  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  founded  upon  legal 
right  and  equity,  and  that  the  former  husbands 
were  probably  killed  by  the  evil  spirit,  either 
because  they  unjustly  claimed  the  right  of  mar- 
riage with  this  heiress,  or  that  lust  was  their 
principal  motive,  he  needed  not  to  have  had 
such  foreboding  apprehensions  about  the  event 
of  it,  or  provided  for  a  funeral  before  it  hap- 
pened. 

Ver.  19.  /fnd  he  kepi  (he  icedfln<r-feast  four- 
teen da/fs.']  Rejoicings  at  the  Jewish  weddings 
were  esteemed  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
husband  could  not  any  ways  be  excused  from 
them,  but  was  obliged  to  have  them  for  at  least 
seven  days  ;  and  even  the  Sabbath  day  itself, 
according  to  Galmet,  was  accounted  no  hin- 
drance to  the  feastings  and  entertainments  usual 
on  such  occasions.  From  many  passages  in 
Scripture  it  appears,  that  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  was  usually  seven  days.  "  Fulfil  her 
week,"  was  Laban's  injunction  to  Jacob,  Gen. 
xxix.  27.  See  Judges  xiv.  10,  li.  Tob.  xi.  19. 
"  Septem  dies  ad  convivium  &  septem  ad  luc- 
tum,"  was  a  proverb  among  the  Jews  ;  Lamy 
says,  the  feast  was  for  eight  days  together ;  and 
of  the  third  day  of  such  a  feast  he  understands 
those  words  of  St  John,  ch.  ii.  i.  "  On  the  third 
day  there  was  a  marriage,"  &-c.  which  he  says 
should  be  translated,  "  On  the  third  day  of  the 
marriage,  which  was  in  Cana  ;"  and  that  this 
probably  was  the  reason  why,  upon  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  they  wanted  wine, 
Introd.  to  Scrip,  vol.  i.  p.  317.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  though  the  time  was  usually  limited 
to  a  week,  yet  parents  of  the  espoused  were  at 
liberty  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  wedding 
least  last  as  long  as  they  thought  fit.  They 
could  not  shorten  the  days,  as  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors say,  but  they  might  considerably  lengthen 
them.  See  Buxtorf.  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxxv.  Selden's 
Uxor  Hcb.  1.  ii.  But  Raguel,  from  the  satis- 
faction of  his  son-in-law's  escape  from  the 
power  and  evil  intentions  of  Asmodeus,  doubles 
the  usual  number,  or  keeps  the  nuptial  feast 


fourteen  days  ;  though,  as  she  was  a  widow,  it 
ought  to  have  contmued  no  longer  than  three 
days,  according  to  the  rabbins.  The  Vulgate 
mentions  an  invitation  given  on  the  occasion  to 
all  friends  and  i.jighbours,  and  sets  down  some 
particulars  of  the  entertainment,  "  llxon  sus 
dixit  ut  instrueret  convivium  .  .  .  duas  quoque 
pingues  vaccas,  &-  quatuor  arietes  occidi  fecit, 
6*.  parari  epulas  omnibus  vicinissuis,  cunctisque 
amicis." 

Ver.  20.  For  hefure  the  days  of  the  marriage 
:cere  finished,  Ra^ucl  had  said  unto  him  htj  an 
oath,  that  he  should  not  depart  till  the  fourteen 
dnijs  of  the  marriage  x::ere  expired.']  According 
to  the  sense  that  at  first  hearing  offers  itself,  it 
seems  as  if  Raguel  had  said  to  Tobias,  before 
the  time  was  expired,  that  he  should  not  depart 
before  the  time  was  expired.  This  is  too  insipid 
to  be  the  meaning  ;  for  if  Raguel  had  said  this  at 
all,  he  must,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  say  it  be- 
fore the  time  was  expired.  Galmet  seems  aware 
ot  this  objection,  and  makes  the  sense  to  be,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  seven  days,  the  usual  time 
allowed  for  such  rejoicings,  Gen,  xxix.  27. 
Judg.  xiv.  12.  Raguel  had  solemnly  insisted 
upon  his  stay  with  them  a  longer  time,  full 
fourteen  days.  It  is  uncertain  from  the  Gr. 
whether  Raguel  swore  that  Tobias  should  not 
go,  using  this  expression,  iv'o^n.a(  f^-h  j^t^ftw  iuTot, 
or  whether  he  obliged  Tobias,  ho|>xaf,  by  an  oath, 
to  assure  him,  that  he  would  not  go.  In  the 
Heb.  Raguel  swears ;  according  to  the  Vulg.  lie 
makes  Tobias  swear :  but  that  it  was  Raguel, 
appears  very  plainly  from  ch.  ix.  3.x,  7. 

CHAP.   IX. 

Ver.  2.  A^D  go  to  Rages  of  Media  to  Gahael.] 
According  to  the  Vulg.  Sarah,  with 
whom  they  now  were,  lived  at  Rages,  "  Sara 
filia  Raguelis  in  Rages  civitate  Medorum,"  c.  iii. 
7.  How  therefore  does  Tobias  ask  Raphael  to 
go  to  Rages  ?  I  answer,  that  this  is  either  a 
mistake,  or  all  the  country  or  province  about  Ec- 
batane  was  called  Rages,  and  accordingly  where 
our  translation  has  "  Rages,  a  city  of  Media," 
c.  i.  14.  the  marginal  reading  is,  "  in  the  land 
or  country  of  Media  ;"  and  the  Geneva  version 
has  expressly  in  the  text,  "  in  the  land  of  Media," 
or  Gabael  might  Hve  in  the  city  particularly 
called  by  that  name,  answering  to  the  great  or 
county-town  of  one  of  our  shires.  But  the  truth 
is,  Raguel  lived  at  Ecbatane,  ch.  iii.  7.  vii.  i. 
which  was  at  a  distance  from  Rages,  ch.  vi.  9. 
vii.  I.  and  Raphael  and  Gabael  are  represented 
as  returning  from  a  journey  to  Raguel's  house, 
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ver.  2.  6.    As  to  the  objection  which  is  founded 
on  the  V'ulg.  rendering,  c.  iii.  7.  it  is  to  be  ob 
served,  that  the   Gr.   has  there   ii  E>cffa7aVo/f  T»f 
MuS/jtf ,  as  also  our  version.  See  note  on  ch.  iii.  y. 
Ver,  5.  So  liaiiliael  went  o  .  and  lodged  jclch 
Gabtief,    und   gave   liini    the   Aand-tcn/ing,  w/iu 
bruug/it   forth    bags  xiliich   ivere  sealed  u/',    and 
gave  them  to  h/in.]    Tobias  seeing  himself  pressed 
by  Raguel,  his  father  in-law,  to  stay  with  him 
fourteen  days,  was  unwilling  to  refuse   him  on 
account  of  the  irandsome  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  received  and  entertained  by  him,  and 
especially  his  new  relation  to  him,  but  as  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  send  to  Gabael,   and  to 
exhibit  to    him  the  note,    or  hand-writing,  in 
order  to  receive  the  money,  the  fear  he  had  of 
disobliging  his  own  parents,  if  he   deferred  his 
return  too  long,  and  his  desire  of  testifying  his 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  father-in-law, 
by  continuing    with  him    the  time    requested, 
made  him  contrive  a   method  to  satisfy  at  once 
both  these  obhgations.     He  applies  10,  and  pre- 
vails upon  Raphael,  the  holy  companion  of  his 
journey,  of  whose  wisdom,  affection,  and  fidelity, 
he  had  had  sufficient  experience   to   undertake 
the  management  of  this  commission  himself,  and 
to  set  forward  without  him,  but  sufliciently  au- 
thorized to  receive  this  money,  which  he  speedily 
and    happily  accomplishes.     The  Vulg.  adds, 
that  Tobias's  regard  for  Raphael  was  so  great 
and  extraordinary,  for  having  conducted  him 
through  the  journey  so  successfully,  and  brought 
about  a  match  so  advantageous  to  him,  and  for 
delivering  him  from  the  jaws  of  the  voracious 
lish,  and  the  fury  and  malice  of  the  demon  As- 
modeus,  that  he  professed  to  him,  that  if  he  was 
for  the  future  to  be  his  slave  in  return,  he  could 
not  sufficiently  repay   the  obligations.     It  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  enquiry  among  the  com- 
mentators, whether  this   money  was  deposited 
and  lodged  only  with  Gabael  at  Rages,  as  a  place 
possibly  of  greater  security  at  that  time,  as  the 
Gr.  and  Heb.  copies  mention,  or  was  really  lent 
to  him,  probably  to  traffic  with  occasionally,  as 
the  Vulg.  represents  it ;  be  this  as  it  will,  Gabael 
shewed  himself  an  honest  and  punctual  man, 
by  returning  the  ten  talents  instantly  on  a  proper 
demand  ;  and  Tobit  proved   himself  no  less  a 
good  man,  as  St  Ambrose  observes,  by  asking 
only  the    principal,  without  any  consideration 
for  the  greatness  of  the  sum,  or  the  length  of 
the  time, 

Ver.  6.  And  ToI>ias  blessed  his  roife~\  Various 

are  the  senses  given  of  this  passage  ;  "  uxorem 

.^am  gravidam  fecit,"  says  Bad  well  ;  and  the 


Geneva  version  expressly  has,  "  Tobias  begat 
his  wife  with  child."  Grotius  conjectures,  from 
the  authority  of  St  Jerom,  that  ihe  reading  of 
the  Gr.  tormerly  was,  ^  iCKiyxai  ('PayuxA)  TaC/xr, 
K/  rh  yMtoiiKci.  at/%,  i.  e.  *'  abeuntibus  bene  precatus 
est ;"  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  then 
setting  forward,  the  fourteen  days  were  not  yet 
near  expired.  His  blessing  them  on  their  de- 
parture follows  after,  ch.  x.  11.  Junius's  ren- 
dcring,  inserted  in  the  margin,  seems  more  pro- 
bable, "  Beiiedixit  Gebahel  Tobiai  &  uxori 
ejus."  That  Gabael,  at  his  arrival  with  Raphael, 
wished  Tobias  and  his  wife  all  possible  joy  and 
happiness  in  their  new  condition.  Fagius's  Heb. 
has,  "  ad  quorum  adventum  adhuc  magis  be- 
nedictus  fuit  Tobias  cum  Sara  uxorc  sua,"  that 
upon  the  coming  of  these  guesis  to  the  wedding, 
Tobias  and  Sarah  were  more  pleased  and  happy. 
Calmet,  lastly,  makes  tire  sense  to  be,  that  Tobias 
blessed,  or  was  the  cause  of  blessing  and  .happi- 
ness to  his  wife,  by  the  advantage  which  she  re- 
ceived from  this  marriage ;  particularly  his 
freeing  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the  evil  demon, 
and  taking,  away  the  reproach  which  before  had 
attended  her;  instead  whereof  it  would  now  be 
said,  as  a  common  form  of  benediction  at  future 
weddings,  to  the  bride,  "  May  you  be  as  happy 
as  was  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Tobias."' 

C  H  A  P.     X. 

Ver.  S-'M'OJV  I  care  for  nothing  mi/ son,  since 
I  have  let  thee  go.'\  oJ  /xiKa  fici  rtMcr^ 
oTi  iftinJi  «.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Gr.  here  is  corrupt.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  proposed  for  restoring 
the  true  one,  as  u'c  /"fA«i  ,«c',  and  ct  fd\et  juot.  The 
last  seems  preferable,  as  being  confirmed  by 
Fagius's  Heb.  copy,  the  Syr.  Vulg.  and  Junius's 
version,  all  of  which  render  to  this  effect "  Eheu  ! 
Poenitet  me,  fili,  quod  dimiserim  te."  And  thus 
Coverdale,  "  Wo  is  me,  my  sonne  !  Oh  what 
ayled  us  to  sende  thee  awaye  into  a  straunge 
countre  ?"  to  this  great  concern  of  his  wife,  oc- 
casioned by  his  long  absence,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  his  death,  Tobit  calmly  and  tenderly 
replies,  that  he  would  not  have  her  be  so  dis- 
couraged and  dejected ;  he  was  persuaded, 
through  a  strong  faith  and  trust  in  God,  that  her 
son  was  safe  ;  that  the  person  he  had  entrusted 
him  with  might  be  depended  upon  for  his  care, 
and  that  some  unforeseen  accident  on  Gabael's 
part,  and  not  any  misfortune,  had  occasioned 
this  delay.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  exem^ 
plary  patience  of  Tobit  on  all  occasions,  who 
though  poor,  blind,  old,  and  almost  childless  io . 
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every  sense,  yet  never  desponds,  or  charges  God 
foolishly. 

Ver.  lo.  Then  Raguel  arose,  and  gave  him 
Sarah  his  xcije,  and  half  his  goods,  serva/Us,  and 
cattle,  and  moneij.^  The  dowry  which  the  Jewish 
brides  brought  to  their  husbands,  which  was 
different  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
parents,  was  called  by  the  Rabbins,  tiedunia. 
As  Sarali  was  an  only  child,  and  disposed  of  in 
marriage  according  to  her  parents'  wishes,  and 
agreeably  to  the  appointment  and  determination 
of  the  Mosaical  law,  Raguel  gives  her  halt"  his 
substance  in  present,  and  engages  to  bestow  the 
remainder  at  his  death,  ch.  viii.  21.  Amongst 
the  goods  mentioned  here  as  given  to  Tobias  are 
aufitxTit,  or  servants,  for  so  such  as  were  altogether 
at  the  beck  and  will  of  their  lords,  were  called, 
both  by  Jews  and  heathens.  The  sale  of  the 
captive  Jews,  by  Nicanor,  is  called  ayo^xvfAoc 
'liilajat  'jafiiiTui.  a  Macc.  viii.  II.  so  all  the  ser- 
vants of  the  men  of  Sechem  are  expressed  by 
■TriAa.  Tot  auftxja.  durut,  Gcn.  xxiv.  ig.  See  also 
Apoc.  xviii.  13.  Munster's  version  enumerates 
the  particulars  of  her  fortune,  viz.  "  Famulos 
&.  ancillas,  oves  &  boves,  asinos  &  caraelos, 
vestimenia  linea  &•  purpurea,  vasa  argentea  &• 
aurea." 

Ver.  12.  And  he  said  to  his  daughter ^  honour 
ihij  jather  and  thif  m(jlher-in-lu:i\  xchich  are  now 
thif  parent i.'\  Sarah  was  shortly  to  leave  her 
above  with  her  natural  parents,  and  by  marriage 
to  be  placed,  as  the  Civilians  term  it,  extra 
Fumiliam  ;  this  precept  therefore  was  veiy  pro- 
perly, and  affectionately  inculcated,  as  the  duty 
of  honour  and  reverence  did  not  cease,  but  was 
transferred,  or  rather  divided.  "  How  happy 
(says  the  Port  Royal  Comment)  is  a  family  when 
the  sentiments  of  love  are  reciprocal ;  where 
those  in  the  family,  v\ hereunto  the  bride  enters 
treat  her  with  the  affection  due  to  a  daughter, 
and  the  daughter-in-law  in  like  manner  regards 
them  as  her  parents,  and  behaves  in  the  same 
respectful  and  dutiful  manner  towards  them  I 
where  such  an  undissembled  fondness  reigns, 
there  is  great  reason,  doubtless,  to  bless  and  pro- 
nounce happiness  to  a  union,  which  affection,  as 
well  as  the  ties  of  relation,  have  so  closely  join- 
ed :  but  as  it  too  often  happens  that  relations  so 
united,  in  time  discover  different  views,  and  act 
by  separate  motives  springing  either  from  jea- 
lousy or  interest,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  seeing  so  many  heart-burnings  and 
diflerences  in  families,  and  so  little  of  true  love 
between  j  ersons,  who  look  upon  each  other  with 
distrust,    instead   of  shewing    thut    tenderness. 


which  a  mother  ought  to  have  for  a  daughter, 
and  a  daughter  for  a  mother."  Comm.  in  loc. 
After  this  injunction  to  Sarah  to  honour  her  new 
adopted  parents,  the  Vulg.  adds,  that  she  was 
directed  and  instructed  further,  "  Diligere  ma- 
ritum,  regere  famiUam,  gubernare  domum,  &- 
seipsam  irreprehensibilem  exhibere."  Duties  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  conjugal  state,  the 
observance  of  which  comprises  and  finishes  the 
character  of  a  good  and  accomplished  wife.  The 
direction  is  not  unhke  that  of  St  Paul,  i  Tim.  v. 

Ibid.  Edna  also  said  to  Tobias,  the  Lord  of 
heaven  restore  thee,  mij  dear  brother.'^  i.  e. 
Grant  thee  a  prosperous  journey,  see  ch.  xi.  i. 
and  a  safe  return.  And  thus  Calmet  expounds 
"  Que  le  Seigneur  vous  fasse  heureusement  ar- 
river  chez  vous,"  which  I  presume  is  the  sense 
of  Munster's  version,  "  Mi  fili,  Dominus  Coelo- 
rum  conducat  te  in  pace."  Junius's  rendering 
is  obscure  and  indeterminate,  "  Constituat  te  do- 
minus Coeli."  It  may  perhaps  seem  stiange  and 
unusual  that  Edna  should  call  her  son  in-law, 
brother,  but  this  is  to  be  considered  only  as  an 
appellation  of  tenderness,  bee  more  instances 
in  Note  on  ch.  vii.  16.  ,li 

Ibid.  I  commit  rnif  daughter  unto  thee  oj  spe- 
cial  trust,  wherefore  do  not  intreat  her  evil.']  Edna 
the  mother  of  Sarah,  consenting  to  part  with  Kcr 
to  Tobias,  and  that  she  should  accompany  him 
home  to  his  house,  gives  him  a  strict  charge  to 
take  great  care  of  her,  as  of  some  important  and 
valuable  treasuie  committed  to  his  trust,  and  to 
give  her  no  occasion  of  uneasiness,  or  of  com- 
plaint against  him.  Fagius's  version  adds  a 
very  moving  and  substantial  reason  for  this  re- 
quest, •'  nam  in  locum  peregrinum,  ubi  hospita 
erit,  ipsa  proficiscilur  ;"  and  that  upon  saying 
this,  "  Sauciatum  quodammodo  fuit  cor  ejus  in- 
tra eam."  St  Paul  has  enjoined  the  like,  where 
he  orders  "  Husbands  tolove  their  wives,  and  be 
not  bitter  against  them,"  Col.  iii.  19.  For  the 
sorrow  which  bad  husbands  occasion  their  wives 
through  ill  treatmewt,  renders  them  the  more 
inexcusable  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  weakness 
of  their  sex  calls  rather  for  protection,  and  ob- 
liges them,  according  to  St  Peter,  *'  to  render 
honour  and  esteem  to  them,"  i  Pet.  iii.  7.  This 
they  have  in  charge  not  only  from  the  parent, 
who  gives  them  away,  but  from  God  himself, 
whose  ordinance  and  institution  marriage  is, 
and  as  he  has  made  it  an  emblem  of  that  divine 
love  and  union  which  he  bears  to  his  church, 
will  avenge  all  harshness  and  injustice,  that  is 
at  any  time  offered  in  violation  of  it.  The  Alex. 
and  most  copies  conclude  this  chapter  with  the 
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verse  succeeding,  which  our  translation,  follow-  7.     This  shews  her  grent  eagerness  and  impa- 

ing  the  Rom.  or  Complut.  makes  the  beginning  ticnec,  which  is  well  expressed  by  Trtf^Mva/ui,^^ 

of  the  next.  -ind  Tfs^oj'wfr,  which  follows,  implies  more  than 

Hcii",  viz.  her  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  and  know- 
yy  H  A  I.  Al.  ing  him,  "  vidit  a  longe  et  illico  agnovir,"  tor 
Ver.  3.  r  ET  us  haste  before  ihif  n-ifc^  and  pre-  as  love  is  said  to  be  blind  upon  occasion,  so-is 
pare  the  house.~\  As  Tobias's  pa-  it  cjuick-sighlcd,  ^^vStfoV,  in  espying  and  dis- 
rents  were  uneasy  at  his  long  stay,  and  did  not  covering  the  beloved  object.  Tliis  is  finely  re- 
expect  that  a  wifii  would  accompany  him  in  presented  in  the  parable  of  the  protligal  son, 
his  return,  it  was  a  seasonable  advice  of  Ra-  where  the  father  is  described  as  seeing  him, 
phael's,  that  they  should  go  before,  as  well  to  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  and  upon 
satisfy  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  free  them  hi:i  approach  falling  on  his  neck,  and  kissing 
from  their  anxious  solicitude  about  him,  as  to  him,  Luke  xv.  20.  As  his  mother  expresses 
prepare  the  house  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  like  tenderness  to  Tobias,  ver.  9.  Horace 
dispose  all  things  for  the  reception  of  the  bride,  feelingly  describes  the  uneasiness  arising  from 
and  the  lodging  and  accommodating  so  many  the  absence  of  a  favourite  child,  when  he  says» 
servants  and  cattle  as  came  along  with  him,  and 
were  part  of  her  dowry.  The  V'ulg.  makes 
Tobias  to  arrive  seven    days  before  his  wife. 


Ut  mater  juvenem,  quern  notut  invido 
Flatti  Carpnthii  trans  maris  ttquora 
Ciinctaniem  spatio  longius  annuo 
Dulci  distinet  a  domo, 
Votis  omnibus  hunc  \2f  precihus  vocat, 
Curvo  necfaciem  littore  dimovet. 

Carm.  L.  iv.  Od.  5. 


"  Ingressa  est  etiara  post  septem  dies  Sara  uxor 
filii  ejus,  &  omnis  familia  sana,  &  pecora,  & 
cameli,  &  pecunia  multa  uxoris,  sed  & 
ilia   ])ccunia   (piam  receperat  a  Gabelo."    The 

Greek  takes  no  notice  of  this,   but   intimates  And  it  is  very  observable,  that  a  learned  annota- 

rather  her  arrival   on  the  same  day.     It  seems  tor  on  the  passage  illustrates  this  by  the  very  in- 

as  if  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a  sur-  stance  of  Tobias  and  his  mother.    Desprez.  in 

mise  ;  Tobias  now  bringing  his  wife  home  as  a  loc. 

bride,  would  never  be  so  uncomplaisant  and  Ver.  \Q.Toh\t  also  xcent  forth  loutanh  the  door, 
unkind,  as  to  leave  her  on  the  road  for  so  long  and  stumbled :  But  his  son  ran  unto  him.  Ver. 
a  time  as  seven  days  only  to  servants,  and  with  1 1 .  And  look  hold  of  his  father,  and  he  stroke  off 
such  a  great  charge  of  money  with  them.  It  the  gall  on  his  father's  eties.'\  Tobit's  hurryino- 
is  more  probable  that  Sara,  though  she  did  not  out,  or,  as  the  Vulg.  has  it,  running  to  meet 
make  such  haste,  as  her  husband  through  the  his  son  upon  notice  of  his  arrival,  or  probably 
impatience  of  seeing  his  parents,  and  acquaint-  hearing  his  voice,  and  in  his  haste  forgettino- 
ing  them  with  his  success  and  happy  change  his  blindness,  and  stumbling  at  the-  threshold  ; 
of  condition,  may  be  supposed  to  have  done,  and  Tobias's  running  to  him,  not  merely  to  pay- 
as  being  fatigued  with  so  long  a  jomncy,  and  his  duty  to  him,  but  to  catch  hold  of  him  to 
unaccustomed  to  travel,  at  least  so  far,  and  prevent  his  falling,  and  to  support  him  while 
hindered  too  by  the  long  train  of  servants  and  he  embraced  him,  are  circumstances  extremely 
cattle  accompanying  her,  and  therefore  obliged  natural  :  His  impatience  likewise  for  his  ft- 
often  to  stop  and  refresh  herself,  notwiihstand-  th«r's  cure,  whose  blessing  lie  had  just  received 
ing  these  remora's,  I  say,  it  is  more  probable  and  instantly  putting  the  gall  on  his  eyes, 
that  she  arrived  happily  on  tlie  evening  of  the  from  a  confidence  in  what  Raphael  assured  liim 
same  day.  When  it  is  said  in  our  version,  that  of  its  sovereign  efficacy,  without  askino-,  or 
they  went  on  their  way  till  they  drew  near  un-  staying  for  his  leave,  and  postponing  the  rela- 
to  Nineveh,  the  meaning  may  be,  that  they  all  tion  of  his  journey,  aiid  tiie  success  attendiu!*- 
went  together,  till  they  approached  so  near  it,  to  admmister  to  the  help  of  a  blind  and 
that  plrtce,  as  to  be  within  a  day's  or  a  few  aged  talher,  are  uncommon  instances  of  filial 
hours  journey  of  it,  and  th:it  then  Tobias  and  ttMiderncss. 

Raphael  seeing  them  so  far  sale,  and  as  it  were         Ver.  13.  And  the  whiteness  pilled  axcmj  fnin 

in  were  in  their  own  neighbourhood  sot  forwaixl  the  corners  of  his  eifes;  and  when  he  saio  his  son, 

to  cive  notice  of,  and  prepare  for  their  commg.  he  fell  u/jon  his  neck.]     See  Acts  ix.  18.  w!)ere 

Ver.  o.   Anna  sat   looking  about  tozcanls  the  St   liiike,  the    beloved   physician,   spoakin'j-  of 

u^aif for  her  son.'\    Vulg.  '*  Anna  scdcbat  secus  Saul's  recovoring  his  sighi,    says,  tliat,  upon 

viam  qitotidie  in  supercilio  montis,"  see  ch.  x.  Ananias's  putting  his  hands  upon  him,  "  in:- 
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mediately  there  fell  from  his  cyeis,  as  it  had 
been  scales,  and  he  received  sight  forthwith." 
The  V'lilg.  is  very  particular  in  tlie  description 
of  this  cure,  "  Sustinuit  quasi  diniidiam  fere 
horam,  &  cocpit  albugo  ex  oculis  ejus,  quasi 
membraiia  ovi,  egrcdi  ;  quam  apprehendens 
Tobias  tiaxit  ab.  oculis  ejus,  &  statim  visum 
rcccpit."  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
Tobit  recovered  his  sight  by  the  natural  effect 
of  the  medicine,  or  by  a  miracle.  Many  assert 
tiie  cure  to  be  purely  natural.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Tobit's  eyes  were  hurt  inwardly,  or 
that  tiie  pupil  or  optic  nerve  were  damaged,  or 
the  humours  any  way  altered  :  The  accident  is 
supposed  to  consist  in  a  white  speck,  pearl,  or 
film,  that  was  formed  on  the  cornea,  or  the  out- 
ward coat  of  the  eye  (tl)rough  an  inOammation 
arising  from  the  dung  of  swallows,  whicii  is  of 
a  hot  and  caustic  quality,)  which  hindering  the 
r.iys  of  light  from  falling  on  the  retina,  sus- 
pended the  use  of  that  organ.  Now  the  gall 
of  some  fishes,  boing  very  good,  say  they, 
against  distempers  in  the  eyes,  and  especially 
ttj  remove  whiteness,  or  pearls  in  them,  in  the  o- 
pinion  of  many  naturalists  and  physicians,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  a  miracle  to 
account  for  this  cure,  as  the  gall  of  this  might 
have  that  virtue  :  Indeed  there  is  an  objection 
as  to  the  time,  it  being  scarcely  jjossible  that 
the  gall  of  any  fish  sliould  naturally  produce 
such  an  effect  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  time 
assigned  by  the  Vulgate.  But  if  we  consider 
that  the  prescription  was  communicated  by  the 
angel  Raiphael,  who  taught  Tobias  the  virtue 
of  the  remedy,  and  the  method  of  applying  it, 
unknown,  jierhaps,  bcfove  ;  if  it  be  not  mira- 
culous on  that  account  it  may  at  least  in- 
timate, that  some  supernatural  power  or  bless- 
ing went  along  with  the  use  of  the  natural 
means,  and  principally  eflFected  the  cure  ;  as 
the  mere  washing  in  the  pool  did  not  of  itself 
cure  the  impotent,  but  the  angel  that  attended, 
and  first  troubled  tiie  waters,  Jolin  v.  4.  There 
is  an  instance  of  as  great  a  cure,  and  mention- 
ed to  be  founded  on  this  of  Tobit's,  recorded 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  concerning  his  own  fiither, 
*'  i'iorentius  redivivo  ealore  captatus  est,  ac- 
cendilur  febris,  intumeseunt  pedes,  dolor  pes- 
simus  iniorquet :  Perendinata  pestis  liominem 
contriverat,  j^m  'pene  conchmiatus  jacebat. 
Interea  puer  (tilius  Gregorius  Turou.)  videt  i- 
teruMi  in  sonmo  personam,  stse,  utrumne  lib- 
rum  Tobije  cognitum  halwret,  interroganreiu. 
Respoudit,  Nequacjuam.  Qui  ait,  Naveris  hunc 
fuisse  cascum,  arque  per  filium  ex  jecore  piscis, 
Angclo  coiiiitante,  curatam.     Tu  ergo  tiic  si- 


militer, &  salvabltur  gcnitor  tuns.  Htec  ille 
matri  retulit,  quae  confestim  pueros  ad  amnem 
direxit  :  Piscis  capitur,  qua;  de  extis  jussa  fue- 
rant,  prunis  imponuntur;  non  fefellit  viruin 
eventus,  ut  eniin  primo  fumus  odoris  in  nari- 
bus  patris  reHavit,  protinus  oinnis  ilie  fumor, 
dolorque  recessit."  De  Gloria  ConTes.  c.  xl. 
If  this  has  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous  in 
it,  yet  doubtless  the  relation  of  a  son,  and  of  such 
a  son,  concerning  his  own  fbither,  deserves  some 
credit;  and  as  it  is  grounded  manifestly  on  the 
history  of  Tobit,  it  is  no  small  testimony  of  the 
reality  and  worth  of  it.  And  i)erha[)s  his  design, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  writer  of  Tobit,  mioht  be 
to  advance  the  belief  of' angelical  visions,  and 
communications  with  good  and  holy  men. 

Ver.  18,  And  Achiachcirus,  and  Nrtsl/as  his 
brother^s  son  came.~\  i  fSaXtApoc  aJri.  Drusius 
thinks  the  true  reading  is,  al  t^a'^txps/  a-jTv,  from 
the  antl;ority,  I  presume,  of  the  Vulg.  which 
has  "  venerunt  Achior  &  Nabath  consobrini 
Tobia?."  Grotius's  conjecture  seem9  preferable  » 
j^  Nao-S«f , /.  f .  "  he  who  w:r;  called  aUo  Nasbas;" 
for  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  person  to  have  two 
names,  especially  in  a  time  of  captivity.  It  is 
certain  that  Achiacliarus  was  i^%\i\^>i;  auVS,  To- 
bit's brother's  son,  i.  e.  his  brother  AnaePs 
son,  cIk  i.  91j  and  it  appears  from  the  singular 
number  here  being  used,  that  only  one  person 
is  spoken  of.  Junius  is  of  the  siime  opinion, 
as  the  margin  acquaints  us. 

Ver.  1 9.  And  Tu6:as's  n-edding  :cm  kept  seven 
J'Hjs  icitli great J(jij.^  It  is  improperly  here  called 
7«/<5f,  which  was  celebrated  at  Raguel's  house 
fourteen  days,  ch.  viii.  19.  This  rather  refers  to 
the  roL  i-ra-JKi'j.,  or,  as  the  Latins  term  it,  repot'ta, 
an  entertainment  made  at  the  bride's  return  or 
bringing  home.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  wed-^ 
ding  was  kept  with  uncommon  joy,  consider- 
ing the  advantage  arising  to  Tobias  by  mar- 
rying such  an  heiress,  and  the  many  concurring 
agreeable  circumstances  which  fell  out  at  this 
time,  as  his  son's  safe  return,  his  receiving  the 
ten  talents  by  him,  and,  which  was  of  greater 
consequence,  and  more  acceptable  to  him,  the 
recovery  of  his  sight  at  his  age,  after  being  de- 
prived of  it  eight  years,  ch.  xiv.  2.  As  weddings 
were  attended  with  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  the  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies 
a  .i:eduaig,  is  sometimes  rendered  by  the  LXX 
So;^^,  a  banquet.  Gen.  xxvi.  30.  Eslh.  i.  3.  v,  4. 
8,  12,  i-t.  sometimes  ^iji'ust,  and  once  yjt^i,  joif 
itself,  Est.  ix.  17.  And  m  the  gospel,  the  partak- 
ing of  the  marriage  feast,  or  supper, is  called  en- 
tering into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  The  wedding 
house  was  called  bclh-h'dhda^  the  house  of  praise* . 
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and  the  marriage  song,  hillalim,  praises.  And 
so  Psal,  Ixxviii.  63.  the  words,  "  Their  maidens 
were  not  given  to  marriage,"  are  by  the  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrase  rendered,  "  are  not  celebrated 
with  epithalam'mms"  and  by  Aquila, w^  f',«''^^^w«''' 

CHAP.     XU. 

Ver.  3.  p'OR  he  hath  brought  me  again  to  thee 
in  safeiif,  and  made  whole  mtj  wi/e, 
find  brottght  me  the  moneif,  and  /theiciie  healed 
tkee.Jj  The  Vulgate  reckons  up  seven  good  of- 
fices which  Raphael  brought  to  pass.  i.  Car- 
rying Tobias  into  Media,  and  re  conductinghim 
safely.  2.  Providing  him  with  a  good  and  vir- 
tuous wife.  3.  Chasing  away  the  evil  spirit  As- 
modeus,  and  preventing  his  hurting  Tobias.  4. 
Occasioning  great  joy  to  the  parents  on  both 
sides.  5.  DeUvering  Tobias  from  the  jaws  of 
the  great  voracious  fish.  6.  Restoring  sight  to 
Tobit.  7.  Instructing  Tobias  by  wise  coun- 
sels, and  enriching  him  with  things  spiritual. 
The  extraordinary  care  which  the  angel  Ra^ 
phael  took  of  the  pers*n  under  his  guidance  and 
direction,  is  generally  understood  as  a  figure  of 
the  invisible  care  which  the  angels  take  of  good 
men,  and  as  a  pattern  of  the  zeal  and  diligence 
wherewith  the  ministers  of  God  ought  to  watch 
over  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge. 

Ver.  5.  So  he  called  the  angel, and  he  said  unto 
bim,  Take  half  of  all  that  ye  have  brought^  and  go 
away  in  safety.  Ver.  6.  Theti  be  took  them  both 
apart,  and  said  unto  them.  Bless  God,  and  praise 
bim  for  the  things  which  he  hath  done  unto  you  in 
the  sight  of  all  that  live.}  Tobit  would  have 
acted  like  a  just  man  in  paying  only  the  wages  at 
first  agreed  on,  viz,  a  drachm,  or  two  drachms 
a  day,  but  as  Tobias  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  could  not  do  too  much  to  recompence 
the  services  done  him  by  Raphael,  be  moves  his 
father  for  a  much  greater  allowance  :  And  he 
could  not  certainly  testify  his  acknowledgment 
••in  a  more  generous  manner,  than  in  oflering 
him  the  half  of  what  they  had  brought  back, 
and  he  had  been  ch;efly  instrumenldl  in  procur- 
ing, and  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him 
like  a  brother.  After  the  great  offer  made  him 
both  by  father  and  son,  he  immediately  takes 
the  opportunity  privately  to  make  himself 
known  to  them,  and  to  acquaint  tliem  that  he 
had  no  occasion  for  any  part  of  iheir  substance  ; 
that  he  was  pleased  with  this  proof  of  their  gra- 
titude, and  the  sense  they  had  of  the  great  mer- 
cies shewed  them,  but  that  ihe  acknowledgment 
and  praise  was'due  only  to  that  great  God  which 
sent  him,  who  hath  power  over  unclean  spirits, 


can  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  bring  about  the 
great  purposes  of  his  will  by  means  seemingly 
the  most  unlikely  and  improbable. 

Ver.  7.  It  is  good  to  keep  close  the  secrets 
of  a  Ming,  but  it  is  honourable  to  rei.>eal  the 
works  of  God."]  The  counsels  of  princes  should 
be  inviolable  and  impenetrable,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  soul  locked  up  both  in  themselves  and 
ministers ;  without  this  caution  their  enemies 
will  have  a  great  advantage  against  them,  and 
the  wisest  and  best  concerted  schemes  will  fail 
of  success.  Where  the  great  affairs  which  pass 
in  the  cabinets  of  princes  are  suffered  to  tran- 
spire, and  get  abroad,  through  weakness  or 
treachery,  in  vain  does  the  politician  lay 
schemes,  or  the  general  receive  orders ;  foreign 
courts  soon  get  the  intelhgence,.  and  the  design 
proves  abortive.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  being 
asked  why  he  was  so  reserved  and  cautious  in 
consulting  with  friends  in  matters  of  import- 
ance relating  to  the  state,  wisely  answered, 
"  That  a  prince's  mind  should  be  known  to  none, 
or  but  a  very  few;  for  the  generality  of  per- 
sons consulted  with  had  not  the  gift  of  secre- 
cy, and  could  not  refrain  talking  of  what  was 
under  agitation,  whereby  a  prince  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  aims,  and  his  counsels  frustrated." 
Dio  in  Tiber.  Nor  was  Metellus's  answer  to  an 
inquisitive  friend  less  to  be  admired,  *'  1  would 
burn  my  very  shirt,  if  I  thought  it  was  privy  to 
what  passed  in  my  breast."  Plin.  c.  Ixi.  De 
Viris  illustr.  But  the  works  of  God,  the  more 
they  are  made  manifest  and  revealed,  the  more 
they  promote  his  honour  and  glory.  Neither 
the  malice,  power,  or  evil  designs  of  men,  can 
frustrate  his  intentions.  He  would  not  be  jea- 
lous or  uneasy  least  any  should  discover  his  de- 
signs, or  penetrate  into  his  views,  even  though 
the  human  spirit  was  capable  of  entering  into 
and  searching  the  deep  things  of  God.  He  ra- 
ther encourages  a  modest  inquiry  into  his 
works,  and  the  more  they  are  understood,  the 
more  tliey  proclaim  his  glory,  and  call  for  a  lar- 
ger tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  And 
accordingly  the  saints,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  Moses,  Deborah,  David,  Heze- 
kiah,  Zachariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
devout  old  Simeon,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  her- 
sel,  have  left  behind  them  eternal  monuments 
of  their  praise  and  acknowledgment,  in  the  ex- 
alted songs  composed  by  them.  In  ver.  11. 
following,  this  apothegm,  "  It  is  good  to  keep 
close  the  secrets  of  a  king,  but  honourable  to  re- 
veal the  works  of  God,"  is  repeated  :  If  it  was 
there  inclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  the  sense  would 
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be  better  connected.  It  is  observable,  that  the 
Vulg.  Syr.  and  Munster's  version,  omit  it  in 
that  place. 

J  bid.  Do  that  wMcIits  good,  amino  evil  shaH 
touch  iiou.']  The  sentiment  issomewhat  like  that 
•of  St  Paul,  "  We  know  that  all  thing-  work  to- 
.gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,"  Rom. 
viii.  28.  I  o  the  same  purpose  the  wise  son  of 
Sirach.  "  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  him 
that  feareth  the  Lord,"  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  i.  Tully 
comes  near  these  writers  when  be  says,  "■  Nun- 
quam  viro  bono  quicquam  mali  evenire  potest, 
nee  vivo,  nee  mortuo  ;  nee  unqnaui  ejus  res  a 
Diis  immortalibus  negligunlur." 

Ver.  8.  Fruifer  is  liMidivitli  faslins;.  and  alms, 
and  righteousness. '\  Not  that  ptayer  is  indif- 
ferent or  unavailable  without  fasimg  aiul  alms, 
but  the  njeaning  i^,  that  prayer  is  better  or 
more  prevalent  wh'n  joined  with  the  other.  St 
Austin  says,  that  fasting  and  alms  are  like  two 
wings  to  prayer,  wafting  it  up  to  heaven.  Our 
Saviour  joins  all  three  together,  Matth.  vi.  as 
duties  equally  to  be  observed,  and  helping  one 
another.  AwaicTu^fl,  or  righteousness^  seems  to 
have  come  in  here,  either  from  the  following 
sentence,  or  from  the  margin ;  it  is  omitted  by 
St  Cyprian  and  other  fathers  quoting  this  pas- 
sage. EKtn/ictutn  and  X/xa/oaJm  are  often  in  the 
Greek  exegetically  put,  the  one  to  expound  the 
other  and  so  we  find  it  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing verse :  But  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  but 
one  word  for  both.  Thus,  in  that  known  place 
of  Daniel,  ch.  iv.  27.  where  the  Vulgate  reads, 
"  Peccata  tua  eleemosynis  redimc,  &-  iniquita- 
tes  tuas  misericordiis  pauperum,"  (and  the  rend- 
.ering  of  the  LXX  is  in  the  same  manner.)  Our 
version,  following  he  Hebrew,  has,  "  Break  off" 
thy  sins  bv  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities 
by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor."  And  so  in  the 
Syr.  and  Arab,  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, alnas  is  expressed  by  a  word  signifying 
rifrhleousncss ;  and  the  Latin  interpreter  renders 
it  hy  justicia.  See  also  Matth.  vi.  i.  where  the 
Vulg.  has,  "  Attendite  ne  justitiam  vestram  fa- 
ciatis  coram  hominibus ;"  "  lake  heed  th^it  you 
do  not  your  righteousness,  (i.e.  alms,)  before 
men  ;"  and  some  Greek  copies  favour  this  ren- 
dering. For  this  acceptation  of  righteousness, 
see  Ps.  xxxvii.  21,  25  26.  cxii.  6.  Prov.  x.  2. 
xi.  4.  xxi.  26.  and  Mede's  Works,..B.  i.  Disc, 
22. 

Ver.  9.  For  alms  doth  deliver  J  rum  deut/i,  and 
shall i)uri(e  azva//  all  sin  :  I liv.se  that  exerctj/e  n'ms 
find  riulitfijiisnes.t  shuU  be  filled  ivUU  life.']  Tho' 
life  eternal  is   not  mentioned,    yet  it  is  here 


meant,  and  is  tlie  true  sense  of  the  passage. 
The  Vulg.  accordingly  expresses  it,  "  Facit  in- 
venire  misericordiam  et  vitam  aeternam."  Alms 
certainly  are  not  a  natural  means  to  procure  a 
long  and  happy  life,  though  God,  tby  blessing 
the  charitable  man,  is  pleased  often  so  to  order 
it.  Tobit  himself  is  an  ins.ance  of  the  poverty 
to  which  those  are  sometimes  reduced  who  shew 
most  zeal  in  exercising  works  of  charity.  The 
verse  following  confirms  this  sense,  "  They  that 
sin  are  enemies  to  their  own  life."  i.  e.  they 
bring  upon  themselves  dtath  and  destruction, 
or  they  expose  themselves  to  eternal  misery.  If 
we  understand  ths  of  the  natural  term  of  life 
only,  or  of  the  certain  happiness  of  it,  the  obser- 
vation is  not  just,  as  the  wicked  and  undeserv- 
ing often  enjoy  a  longer  and  more  prosperous 
state  of  life  than  the  righteous  ;  as  the  Psalmist 
and  holy  prophets  frequently  complain  in  their 
writings,  and  even  expostulate  with  God  upcwi 
the  occasion,  When  it  is  here  said,  that  alms 
shall  purge  away  all  sin,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand these  words  in  so  extensive  and  absolute 
a  sense,  as  if  they  implied,  that  charity  shall 
purge  arway  or  , cover  all  manner  of  sins  and 
transgressions,  how  gross  and  heinous  soever, 
but  in  such  a  limited  sense  as  that  passage, 
1  Pet.  iv.  8.  is  generally  interpreted,  "  Charitiy 
shall  cover  the  ntultstude  of  sins,"  i.  e;  it  shall 
cover  many  lesser  failings  and  neglects,  many 
sins  of  infirmity,  surprise,  and  daily  incursion, 
which  are  properly  enough  for  their  number 
styled  the  multitude  of  sins.  Solomon  has  the 
like  observation,  expressed  almost  in  the  same 
words,  "  That  by  mercy  and  truth  iniquity  is 
purged,"  Prov.  xv.  6.  and  the  son  of  Sirach  ex- 
plains the  great  efficacy  of  charity  by  a  very- 
apt  compari.'^n,  "  As  water  quencheth  flaming 
fire,  so  alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins," 
Ecclus.  iii.  30.     See  also  Dan.  iv.  27. 

\'er.  ly.  IVheti  thou  didst  prwj,  I  did  bring 
the  remembrance  of  ipur  praijers  before  the  Hq-  « 
A/  One.}  The  notion  that  the  angels,  as  mini- 
sters of  God,  presented  to  him  the  supplica- 
tions of  mankind  w^3*very  a,ncient ;  the  hea- 
tliens  themselves  tiiought,  that  the  office  of 
angels  was  to  serve  as  messengers  between  the 
gods  and  men,  to  present  to  thei  former  the 
prayers  and  sacrifices  of  men,  and- to  bring 
back  to  them  orders  from  above,  and.  to  return 
the  fiuits  of  their  petitions.  The  I'latonists' in 
particular  held,  that  demons  or  angels,  were  of 
a  middle  nature  betwixt  gods  and  mortal.-.;that 
tiiey  hriught  our  prayers  and  offerings  to  themi 
and  their  commands  to  us,  "  Plato  in  Convi/- ■ 
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vio.  Inter  homtnes,"  says  Apuleius,  "  coeli- 
colascjue  vectorcs  hinc  precum,  inde  donorum, 
qui  ultro  citro  poitant  hinc  petitioncs,  inde  sup- 
j)etias,  ecu  quidam  utriusque  interpretes&salu- 
tigeri."  De  Deo  Socrat.  So  Lucian  describes 
Mercury  as  attending  npon  Jupiter  for  the  like 

purpose.  Til  A/<  TTocfirarxi,  ^  iiKf'ifetr  ra'c  dyyiKiac,  rx; 
traf  ow'ri,  ira  ^  niiiu.  Philo  gives  U3  tile  septi- 
iiii'iits  of  liis  nation  on  this  subject,  describing 
them  as  messengers  ot  good  things  from  God  to 
his  creatures,  and  carrying  back  to  God  their 
exigencies,  and  wants,  De  Gigant.  Indeed  :dl  a- 
mong  tlie  Jews  except  the  vSadducees,  embraced 
this  notion,  and  from  this  opinion  probably 
sprung  that  ^fWKei*  rur  'Ayyhuf,  or  Wursiiip  of 
angflh,  condemned  by  8t  Paul,  Col.  ii.  18. 
And  not  only  the  fathers,  but  even  the  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  represent  the  angels  as  thus 
commissioned  and  employed.  When  Gabriel 
tells  Zachariah,  that  his  prayer  was  heard, 
Luke  i.  IJ.  and  the  angel,  Cornelius,  "  that 
his  prayers  and  alms  were  come  up  for  a  me- 
morial before  God,"  it  seems  no  improbable 
conclusion,  that  they  have  some  knowledge  at 
least  of  the  success  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
But  St  John's  vision,  if  we  may  argue  from 
thence,  and  the  angel  there  mentioned,  was  in- 
deed one  merely  of  their  order,  most  strongly 
countenances  what  Raphael  here  mentions  of 
himself",  "  I  saw  another  angel  standing  at  the 
altar,  having  a  golden  censer,  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should 
offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the 
golden  altar,  which  was  before  the  throne. 
And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  which  came  with 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  ascended  up  before 
God,  out  of  the  angel's  iiand.  Rev.  viii.  3,  4. 

Ver.  13.  And  when  thou  didst  not  delay  to 
rise  up,  and  have  thy  dinner  to  go  and  cover  the 
dead,  thy  good  deed  was  not  bid  from  me  ;  but  I 
was  with  thee.]  Something  further  must  be 
contained  in  these  words,  than  what  is  express- 
ed, or  else  the  sense  will  be  the  same  with  the 
end  of  the  foregoing  verse.  St  Cyprian  (De 
TTiortalitate)  reads,  "  Quia  non  es  cunctatus 
derelinquere  prandium  tti^am,  abiisti,  &  condi- 
disti  nioriuum,  .missus  sum  tentare  to."  The 
Vulg.  renders  in  like  manner,  or  rather  more 
fully,  "  Quando  mortuos  abscondebas  per 
diem  in  donio  tua,  &  nocte  sepeliebas  eos,  ego 
obtuli  orationcra  tuam  Domino  ;  &  quia  accep- 
tus  eras  Deo,  necesse  fuit  ut  probatio  tentaret 
te."  Munster  reads  yet  more  explicitly,  "  Be- 
cause of  your  good  deeds  in  burying  the  dead, 
therefore  God  has  tried  you  by  this  blindness,  for 


so  God  chuses  to  prove  his  faithful  servants." 
The  Syr.  version  is  to  the  same  purpose.  AVhat 
makes  this  interpretation  the  more  probable  is,« 
that  aftar  the  mention  of  Tobit's  great  zeal  in 
burying  the  dead,  ch.  ii.  7,  8.  immediately  fol- 
lows the  account  of  his  blindness,  as  if  by  the 
inflicticm  of  it,  a  further  proof  was  required 
from  him  of  his  faith  and  patience  under  aflhc- 
tions.  And  it  should  seem  from  the  cont«xt, 
that  his  blindness  was  not  by  mere  accident, 
but  by  God's  order  and  appointment,  and  per- 
h.aps  through  the  ministry,  and  by  the  hand 
of  tliis  very  angel.  This  interpretation  at  least 
has  some  countenance  from  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  14.  /I ml  now  God  halh  sent  me  to  heal 
thee,  and  Sara  th  If  daughler-in'ta:v.'\  i.e.  God 
having  visited  you  with  blindness,  hath  sent 
me  now  to  restore  you  ;  or  having  proved  you 
by  this  great  affliction  of  blindness,  and  found 
you  perfect,  has  sent  me  again  to  lieal  you  ;  for 
so  St  Cyprian  reads  the  passage,  "  Iterum  mc 
misit  Deus  curare  te,"  as  if  the  copy  he  used 
had  X,  ■jrihit,  instead  of  i,  rur,  the  present  read- 
ing. With  respect  to  Sarahs  cure,  the  Vulg. 
is  very  explicit,  "  Ut  Saram  uxorcm  filii  tui  a 
daemonio  liberarum." 

Ver.  15.  /  aoi  Haphael  one  of  the  seven  holif 
angels  w/iic/i  //resent  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
and  which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glorij  of  the 
Holfi  0«<?.]  Tliis  expression,  like  that  Matth. 
xviii.  10.  seems  only  to  signify  their  intimacy 
in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  their  attendance 
upon  God,  as  his  retinue,  servants,  or  messen- 
gers to  do  his  pleasure.  Munster's  ITebr.  co- 
py makes  no  mention  of  seven  angels.  Some 
interpreters  maintain  that  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  passage  of  seven  distinct  angels  pre- 
cisely, but  that  seven  is  put  for  an  indefinite 
number,  as  in  some  places  of  holy  scripture. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  infinitely  more 
than  seven  angels  before  the  throne  of  God. 
In  Dan.  vii,  ^^0.  Rev.  v.  11.  mention  is  made  of 
thousand  thJ^^^ands  ministering  unto  him,  and 
ten  thousand  limes  ten  thousand,  standing  be- 
fore him.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  there 
are  seven  principal  angels,  the  most  exalted, 
most  glorious,  and  chief  of  the  heavenly  host, 
that  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  an- 
gels, and  are  as  princes  in  the  court  of  the  so- 
vereign Lord  of  the  universe.  That  some  an- 
gels were  under  the  command  of  others,  seems 
probable  from  Zechar.  ii.  3.  The  Jews  have 
an  ancient  tradition,  that  there  are  seven  prin- 
cipal angels,  which  minister  before  the  throne 
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of  God,  and  are  therefore  called  Archftngc/s, 
some  of  whose  namps  wc  liave  in  scriptme  ; 
as  Aliciiael,  whi»i»  Daniel  styles  one  of  the 
.chief  princes,  ch.  x.  3.  Gabriel,  ix.  21,  Luke  i. 
19.  here  we  have  Raphael,  and  2  Esdras  ivr. 
36.  mention  is  made  of  Uriel,  or,  as  otl)Ers  read, 
Jrremiel,  the  Archangel.  Clemens  Alex,  says 
(expressly,  t^'/a  ^n  w-i'  }t  -rir  fityirvr  l\ir<x(iif'i)(i>v]ii:, 

jii,  sea  prim.igeniti  angelorum  principes." 
There  are  several  passages  in  tiie  book  of  Reve- 
lations which  seem  tp  confirm  this .  tradi- 
tion, chap.  i.  4.  iv.  5.  and  v.  6.  but  the  most 
expre'^s  is,  ch.  viii.  2.  "  I  saw  the  seven  an« 
■gelflgf#"M»«Tiw  tJ  0«i«  ifKiMari,;  an  expression  very 
much  resembling  this  of  Tobit,  "  I  am  Hapha- 
,el,  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  stand  and  nii- 
•pis$er  before  the  holy  blessed  One,'?.i.  o.  God. 
For  this,  according  to  a  very  learned  writer, 
is  the  true  rendering.  The  Greek  indeed  hath, 
»'  Tfsyara^fjwtri  raV  TT^ojfjytic  rut  ayiav,  x.  r.  k,  but 
neither  St  Jerom,  who  translated  it  out  of  the 
Chaldee,  nor  Faoius's  ancient  Heb.  copy,  per- 
haps translated  fn'im  the  same  Chaldee  origi- 
nal, hath  any  such  reading,  and  therefore  it 
seems  an  addition  or  liberty  of  the  Greek  tran- 
slator, who  thought  their  ministry , to  consist  in 
presenting  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  tran- 
slated aceordingly.  Mede's  Works,  Disc.  x. 
Tiie  notion  of  seven  supamc  angeis,  Grotius 
conceives  to  be  drawn,  from  tiie  seven  chief 
princes  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  indeed  the 
number  seven  has  given  rise  to  some  other  ^^■on- 
jectures,  as  that  they  have'  the  diargfe  over  (he 
seven  principal  parts  of  thewoFldv  as  so  no  e  are 
pleased  to  divide  it  ;  that  they  preside  over 
the  seven  planets,  and  direct  the  influences  of 
them,  &c.  which  are  speculations  rather  curi- 
ous than  aseful.  One  of  the  considerable  ob- 
jections aiiriirist  the  authority  of  this  book,  is 
the  representing  the  a4igcl  Raphael  here^  as  of- 
fering li})  the  prayers  of  the  saints  before  the 
throne  of  God,  which  has  been  thought  an  in- 
vasion upon  Chrrsl's  mediatorial  office  :  but  if 
we  allow  guardian  angels,  that  they  pass  from 
h»aven  to  earth,  and  iVom  earth  to  heaven,  and 
jnake  a  report  of  their  chai'^^ctotlio  Deity,  as 
our  Saviour's  own  words  sfem  to  intimate,  the- 
passage  may  then  be  defeuded,  so  that  we  at- 
tribute to  the  angels,  such  oflfering  of  the  prayers 
of  good  men,  as  is  merely  /Vofuij,  not  iVarixw. 

\'^er.  16.  Ihen  theij  were  Ooth  troubled,  and  Jell 
upon  their  Jaccs,  for  the  if  feared.  Ver.  17-  J^ut 
he  mid  unto  them.  Fear  not,  Jor  it  shall  go  welt 
■xith  yuti.'\  It  is  easy  to  imagine  their  fright  up- 


■on  hearing  so  surprising  a  relation,  and  proba- 
bly, seeing,  upon  tiieir  eyes  being  opened  and 
rigluly  disposed,  that  he,  whom  they  had  hi- 
therto took  for  a  man,  and  had  entei'tained  as  a 
hireling,  v/as  a  quite  different  sort  of  being, 
and  that  it  was  an  angel  of  God,  whom  they 
liad-  so  long  conversed  with.  Upon  this  disco- 
Vier3'^,the  text  says,  tliat  they  fell  on  their  faces ; 
and  no  wonder  that  they  were  so  affected,  as  it 
was  an  opinion  among  the  Jews  in  those  days, 
that  if  they  saw  apparently  an  inhabitant  of  the 
other  world,  he  came  to  call  them  away  from 
this  ;  as  appears  fully  from  the  story  of  Manoah 
and  his  wife,  Judg.  xiii.  22.  See  also  Gen. 
xxxii.  SO.  E^od.  xxxiii.  20.  but  the  angel  com- 
forts t  lie  ra,  by  bidding  them  fear  no  harm,  or, 
as  others  explain  it,  by  wishing  them  all  man- 
ner of  happiness ;  as  another  does  Gideon,  who 
cried,  "  Alas !  O  Lord  God,  for  I  have  seen  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face  ;"  by  saying, 
"  Peace  be  unto  thee,  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not 
die,"  Judg.  vi.  23.  It  is  an  observation  of 
some  of  the  fathers,  that  good  angels  comfort 
those  in  the  event,  whom  at  first  they  fright- 
ened by  their  appearance  ;  but  evil  angels,  on 
the  contrary,  fill  those  with  horror  and  trouble, 
whom  they  appear  to. 

Ver.  18>  For  not  of  ami  fovour-  of  mine,  but 
bij  the  lutliff'  our  God  I  came  ;  therefore  praise 
him  fur  ever.']  The  notion  of  angels  presenting 
jjrayers  to  God,  has  given  rise  to  the  invocation 
of  tl>em.  See  Chemnit.  Exam.  p.  3.  de  Sane. 
Invoc.  and,  amongst  other  passages,  the  fore- 
g'oiiig' verse  is  brought  to  countenance  this  er- 
ror, iiut  what  Raphael  here  says  of  himself,, 
that  he  came  not  out  of  any  favour  of  his  own, 
but  by  the  will  of  God,  the  God  of  angels,  and 
of  men,  who  sent  him  on  this  commission,  seems 
to  destroy  what  has  been  wrongfully  built  up- 
on it.  For  though  he  mentions  his  high  dig- 
nity ^and  office,  at  the  same  time  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  but  a  servant;  that  the  commis- 
sion he  was  now  executing,  was  not  by  his  own 
choice ;  neither  his  affection,  nor  power  Jiad 
any  concern  or  direction  in  it ;  but  (jod's  good 
pleasure.  lie  seems  to  guard  against  their 
jVaying  him  any  tribute  of  religious  thanks,  as 
being  only  a  messenger  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
and  by  directing  them  to  praise  (Jod  on///,  for 
the  mercies  received  ;  not  unlike-  that  exhorta- 
tion to  St  John,  who  fell  down  to  worship  be- 
fore the  feet. of  the  angel,  Worship  God,  Revel. . 
xxii.'S,  9.  It  may  be  yjresnmed,  indeed,  that 
in  that  state  of  blessedness,  which  they  enjoy, 
in  the  !x';)vcn!v  Jerusalem,  from  which  we  are 
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at  a  great  distance,  these  loving  spirits  look  up- 
on us  favourably,  as  persons  travelling  thither; 
that  they  are  touched  with  a  concern  and  com- 
passion for  us,  and,  bj"^  the  will  and  appoint- 
ment of  God,  aid  and  assist  us  in  our  return 
towards  our  common  country,  that  we  may  be 
blessed  and  happy  with  them  in  the  communion 
of  the  saints  triumphant ;  but  wc  are  no  where 
warranted  to  pray  to  them  to  conduct  us  thither. 
Thus  St  Austin,  "  Attendunt  nos  peregrinos,  & 
misereanturnos,  Sijussu  Domini  auxilianturno- 
bis,utad  illam  patriamcommunem  aliquandore- 
deamus,  &  ibi  cum  illis  fonte  Dominico  veritatis 
& aiternitatis aliquandosaturemur."  In Ps. Ixxii. 
Ver.  19.  All  those  diuis  I  (lid appear  unto  you, 
but  I  did  neither  eat  nor  drink,  hut  you  did  see  a 
vision.']  The  Geneva  version  seems  preferable, 
"  I  did  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  you  saw  it  in 
vision."  The  \'ulg.  here  renders,  "  Videbar 
vobiscum  manducare  &  bibere,  sed  ego  cibo 
invisibili  &  potu,  qui  ab  hominibus  videri  non 
potest,  utor."  See  Gen.  xviii.  8.  xix.  3.  where, 
though  the  text  says  of  the  angels,  which  were 
guests  unto  Abraham  and  Lot,  that  they  did 
eat,  that  must  be,  and  is  generally  understood 
by  interpreters,  to  be  done  only  seemingly,  or 
in  appearance.  And  thus  also  some  would  un- 
derstand Luke  xxiv.  43.  ituimf.  iurvr  ifayir,  but 
it  seems  most  probable,  that. our  SaViour  did 
really  eat  before  them  after  his  resurrection,  to 
prove  to  them,  that  his  body  was  truly  raised, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  phantom  or  spirit.  St 
Austin  indeed  says,  "  That  we  ought  not  to 
believe  that  angels  eat  only  in  appearance, 
when  we  read  of  tlieir  being  entertained  hospi- 
tably ;  though  it  may  be  true  that  men  are  of- 
ten deceived  in  supposing  them  to  eat  out  o£ 
uecessity,  like  themselves,  as  Tobias  was  in  sup- 
posing llaphael  to  eat  through  necessity  like  o- 
thers,  and  for  the  snjiport  and  nourishment  of 
Lis  botly.  The  bodies  of  the  just,  when  they 
shall  be  raised,  will  have  no  need  of  bodily 
nourislunent,  as  they  will  have  no  hunger  nor 
thirst,  and  though  they  may  have  the  )H)wer  to 
eat,  yet  will  they  not  be  forced  to  it  by  any 
necessity.  After  this  sort  we  are  to  conceive 
of  angels  eating,  when  at  any  time  they  have 
appeared  under  the  sensible  and  visible  figure 
of  a  human  body  ;  not  that  they  then  eat  thro' 
any  necessity  or  want,  but  because  they  choose 
to  do  it  to  familiarise  and  mgratiate  themselves 
,with  those  for  whose  service  God  sent  them. 
The  difference  between  them  and  mortals  in 
tliis  respect,  continues  he,  may  be  excmplilicd 
by  water  drawn  up,  and  exhaled  by  the  sun, 


or  sucked  in  by  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth  ; 
the  former  docs  it  wholly  by  his  power,  the 
latter  through  necessity,  and  the  want  of  such 
a  refreshment,  aliter  absorbct  terra  aquam  siti- 
ens,  aliter  soils  radius  candens  ;  ilia  indigentia, 
ista  potcntia,"  Epist.  99-  Uut  this  explanation 
will  not  prove  tlie  point  it  was  brought  to  il- 
lustrate ;  for  if  by  eating  we  understand  either 
the  putting  meat  into  the  mouth,  chewing  it, 
and  its  going  into  the  stomach,  or  else  the  nou- 
rishing, and  turning  into  the  substance  of  the 
body  what  is  eaten  ;  in  either  of  these  senses, 
it  is  certain  angels  do  not  really  eat,  for  it  is 
inconceivable  how  they  can  perform  the  first, 
as  what  they  assume  is  only  an  aerial  appear- 
ance of  a  bod}',  not  gross  or  carnal,  or  having 
auy  parts  proper  for  mastication  or  digestion. 
2r//y,  AllovVing  that  angels  have  no  occasion  for 
nourisl)ment,  as  they  perceive  no  decay  of  their 
substance,  nor  want  to  repair  tlreir  strength,  as 
bodies  do,  thraugh  the  loss  by  exercise  and 
perspiration,  yet,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  eat,  what  becomes,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
viands  which  they  partake  of?  Calmet  there- 
fore, as  if  sensible  of  these  objections,  supposes 
Raphael  to  make,  what  he  seemingly  carries  to 
his  mouth,  to  vanish  in  an  instant,  and  to  dis- 
appear to  the  eyes  of  all  present.  And  indeed 
though  it  may  with  some  carry  the  suspicious 
air  of  legerdemain,  yet  how  shall  we  account 
for  what  the  Scripture  affirms  on  this  occasion, 
without  supposing  some  deceptio  tasus,  or  illu- 
sion on  the  senses  ? 

Vei-.  SO.  Write  all  things  xvhich  are  done  in  a 
booli.']  It  is  commonly  believed  that  Tobit  and 
Tobias  wrote  their  own  history.  This  opinion 
is  j)nncipal!y  fountled  upon  the  angel's  com- 
manding them  to  "  write  all  things  that  were 
done  in  a  book."  In  the  Vulg.  it  is  only, 
"  Narrate  omnia  mirabilia  ejus,"  but  in  the 
Ileb-  Gr.  and  the  older  Latin  version  it  is,"  ye 
sJiall  write,"  &c.  A  second  aigument  is,  be- 
cause in  the  Gr.  Syr.  and  llebr.  copies,  they 
speak  of  themselves  duioTftju^uf,  or  in  the  fust 
j)erson.  See  Dupiu's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  20. 
JIuetius  thinks  the  twelve  lirsr  chapters  wore 
wrote  by  Tobit  the  father ;  the  w  hole  thirteenth 
chapter,  and  part  of  the  fourteenth,  all  but  the 
last  two  verses,  by  Tobias  the  son,  and  that 
these,  as  mentioning  his  death,  were  added  by- 
some  uncertain  author,  probably  one  of  the  fa- 
mily, Demonstr.  Lvangel.  I'rop.  4.  After  this 
eclaircissement  and  explanation,  the  ordering 
what  passed  to  be  noted,  in  a  book,  was  doubt- 
less to  advance  and  propagate  the  belief  of  an- 
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gclical  visions,  and  communications  witli'  iioly" 
men,  according  to  received  Jewish  notions;  as 
•what  follows  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
of  future  glorious  times,  and  of  the  last  and 
most  distinguished  state  of  the  church  in  the 
new  Jerusalem,  built  as  of  God  with  precious 
stones,  was  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  perse- 
cuted Jews,  with  a  prospect  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  their  persecutors,  and  their  certain  de- 
liverance and  exaltation. 

\er.  2S.  'I'ken  theij  confessed  the  great  and 
li-onderful  xcorks  of  God,  and  Iioiv  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  hid  appeared  unto  them.j  The  render- 
ing ot  the  V'ulg.  here  is  very  observable,  "  Tunc 
prostrati  per  lioras  tres  in  faciem  benedixerunt 
Deuin."  1  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a 
rine  reflection  from  the  Port  Royal  Comment, 
upon  the  devout  behaviour  of  these  persons  for 
mercies  purely  temporal:  "  How  ought  the 
consideration  of  this  to  affect  such  who  know 
and  are  persuaded,  that  not  one  particular  an- 
gel, but  the  Lord  of  all  those  blessed  spirits 
hath  conversed  with  them,  not  for  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  but  for  thirty-three  years;  and 
during  all  that  time  laboured  by  the  example 
of  his  life,  words,  and  sufferings,  not  to  cure 
one  or  two  particular  persons  only,  but  to  save 
a  lost  world  !  How  ereat  oucht  their  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  to  be,  and  with  what  prostration 
of  soul  and  body  should  they  appear  before  his 
throne,  from  a  sense  of  the  far  greater  things 
done  tor  them  ;  when  they  consider  this  sur- 
prising mystery,  this  most  exalted  instance  of 
love  and  philanthropy,  God  emptying  himself 
of  his  majesty,  for  the  redemption  of  his  crea- 
tures I"  Coinm.  in  Loc. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

Ver.  2.  pOR  he  doth  scourge,  and  hath  mercy, 
he  leudeth  donn  to  hell,  andbringeth  up 
again.']  We  meet  with  the  like  sentiment,  Wisd. 
xvi.  13.  "  Thou  hast  power  of  life  and  death, 
thou  leadest  to  the  gales  of  hell,  and  bringest  up 
again."  The  expression  in  both  places  seems 
to  be  taken  from  i  Sam.  ii.  6.  "  The  Lord  kill- 
eth  and  maketh  alive,  he  bringeth  down  to  the 
grave,  and  bringeth  up."  *'  What  consolation  do 
these  words  administer  to  one  of  sound  faith ; 
and  how  refreshing  is  it  to  the  afflicted  servants 
of  God,  to  be  assured,  that  the  chastisement  by 
which  he  proves  their  virtue  tendetb  to  their 
good,  and  will  end  happily  at  the  last  I  to  mur- 
mur at  God's  dispensations,  is  a  sure  mark  of  a 
weak  faith,  since  the  same  hand  that  leadeth 
<Jown  to  the  gates  of  death,  is  as  mighty  to  save, 


and  to  bring  from  thence  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish.  A  consideration  that  should  induce  us 
under  all  afflictions,  to  cast  our  care  upon  him 
who  careth  for  us."  Port  Roy.  Comm.  in  loe. 
This  prayer  of  Tobit's,  in  which  he  foretells,  not 
only  what  should  happen  to  Israel,  and  to  the 
holy  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  future 
triumphant  state  of  God's  church,  was  probably 
inserted  by  lijs  son  Tobias,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  continues  the  history  to  the 
two  last  verses.  Munster's  Hebr.  copy  has  at 
the  entrance  of  it,  "  In  tempore  illo  scripsit 
Tobias  omnes  sermones  istos  cum  gaudio,  dixit- 
que  Tobaeus,  Bened ictus  Dominus,"  8t.c. 

Ver.   3.    Confess  him  before  the  Gentiles,  ye 
children  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  scattered  us  among 
them.]  The  Jews  were  carried  away  from  their 
own  land  by  Salmanasser,  and  Tiglath  Palassar, 
Kings  of  Assyria,  and  dispersed  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Esth.  iii.  8. 
and  through  various  parts  of  the  east ;  this  was 
done,  says  the   \  ulg.   that  they   might  publish 
the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity,  and  convince  the  heathen,  "  Quia  non 
est  alius  Deus  omnipotens  praeter  eum."  As  the 
wisdom  of  God  knows  how  to  raise  his  own  glo- 
ry from  events  seemingly  indifferent,  so  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Israelites  contributed  to  spread  his 
honour  among  the   nations  in  several  respects. 
1st.  They  were,  or  might  be,  convinced  of  tha 
power  and  justice  of  God,  in  that  they  saw  al- 
most an  intire  nation  delivered  over  to  captivity*, 
and  reduced  to  astate  of  slavery  and  bondage,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  sins,  even  by  the  confession 
of  the  captives  themselves,     idly.  Hereby  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  the  Scriptures  his  word,  and  the 
prophecies  contained  in  them,  were  spread  and 
propagated  through  all  Asia,  which  w'ould  one 
day  dispose  that  people  to  know  and  turn  to  the 
Lord  God,  and  embrace  his  true  worship  :  which 
was  the  more  probable,  as  many  of  the  captives 
were  likewise  persons  of  great  note  and  autho- 
rity. See  ch.  i.  13,  21,  22.  And  that  they  want- 
ed neither  care  nor  diligence  to  improve  every 
opportunity  to    recommend  their  reHgion,  we 
may  '  ^rn  from  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemia  \  and  Esther,   '^dlij,  God  wrought  special 
miracles  in  favour  of  his  people,  in  countries 
where  his  name  was  unknown,  in  order  to  affect 
the  minds  and  senses  of  the  heathen,  and  to 
render  them  inexcusable  in  their  excesses,  which 
were  so  many  witnesses  and  arguments  in  behalf 
of  the  true  religion  against  error  and  idolatry. 
4//1///,  The  almighty,  in  thus  dispersing  his  chosen 
people,  thereby  fulfilled  the  prophecies  which 
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he  had  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  many  of 
his  prophets,  that  he  would  thus  deal  with  them, 
if  they  persisted  in  their  iniquities.  See  also 
Joseph.  /Vntiq.  Lib.  viii.  2.  Lusifi/,  The  firm 
attacjmient  of  the  prophets,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel, 
to  the  law  of  their  God,  and  the  solid  piety  of 
Tobit^  Mordecai,  Esther,  the  companions  of 
Daniel,  and  many  others,  in  their  captivity,  as  it 
did  credit  to  their  religion,  so  was  it  as  signal  a. 
rebwke,  and  a  public  condemnation  of  the  reign- 
ing Tices  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

.  Vef;  6.  Tlierefore  see  Khiit  he  will  do  for  you.'\ 
The  Vulff.  has,  "  Aspicite  ergo,  quze  fecit  no- 
biscum  i,"  to  which  agrees  the  Syriac.  The 
Gr.  ^  S-»aV«(r9-i  a  TTmirei  /jofi'  C/xZr,  "  scc!  contem- 
plabimini  quae  facturus  est  erga  vos,'^  i.  e.  If 
you  turn  to  him  with  your  whole  heart,  then 
will  he  turn  to  you,  and  ye  shall  see  what  great 
things  he  will  do  for  you.  Fagids's  ilebr, 
copy  has,  *'  Acleo  ut  deniiremini  mnUitudinem 
miraculorum,  &  rerum  mirabilium  quas  faciet 
vobiscum  ;"  ^tfi'  vfiuv,  may  mean,  Ye  shall  see 
what  he  will  do  with  you  ;  iT^.  he  will  shew 
his  power  in  gathering  you  out  of  all  nations, 
and  bringing  you  back  to  your  own  country. 
Our  version  here  is  flat,  and  wants  the  spirit  of 
the  other.     That  of  Geneva  is  prefi^rable,  "  If 

Jroi\  deal  uprightly  before  him,  he  will  not  hide 
lis  face  from  you,  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he 
will  do  with  you." 

Ibid,  fn  the  land  of  my  captivity  do  I  praise 
him,  and  declare  his  might  and  majesty  to  a  sinful 
nati(in.\  Whom  are  wc  to  understand  by  a  sin- 
ful nation,  either  tlvelsraelitesor  Assyrians  ? 
The  Vulg.  seems  to  point  out  the  Israelites, 
now  captiveson  accoimt  of  their  sins.  Accord- 
ing to  this  acceptation,  Tobit  blesses  God,  and 
magnifies  his  justice  and  power,  not  for  favours 
to,  but  his  chastisement  of,  an  ungrateful  peo" 
pie,  laden  with  iniquity,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  his  mercy.  Herein 
Tobit  acted  agreeably  to  the  character  of  the 
true  servants  of '  God,  who  bless  him  even  in, 
and  for  the  afflictions  he  is  pleased  to  visit  them 
with,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  con- 
duct towards  them,  though  he  distinguishes  not 
between  them  and  sinners  by  any  particular 
exemption.  If  they  are  fellow-sufferei-s  Avith 
the  ungodly  in  any  national  calamity,  they  are 
not  so  conceited  of  their  own  righteousness,  as 
to  complain  of  any  hard  lot,  or  to  think  that 
their  innocence  ought  to  have  protected  them 
from  sharing  the  common  fate  with  the  rest. 
As  applied  to  the  Assyrians,  the  meaning  either 
is,-  That  he  took  a  pleasure  to  publish  the  noble 


acts  of  the  Lord,  and  to  shew  forth  all  hispraise, 
amidst  that  idolatrous  people,  witii  whom  hos 
was  in  bondage  ;   or  he  hcvc  refi-is  in  parlicularf 
to  that  signal  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians  soma 
few  years  before,  when  tha  angel  of  rhe  I/jrd 
went  out  and  smote  in  tl:e  camp  of  t!)e  Assy- 
rians, an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thoiisaud, 
2  Kings  xix.  33.  an  event,  in  which  the  divine 
Majesty  and  omnipotence  mo.st  conspicuously 
appeared,  by  the  uncommon  vengeance  taken 
on   that  sinful  nation.     Or  Tobit  may  be  con- 
sidered as  speaking  hire  pripheticaiiy,   as   he 
does  in  several  parts  of  tliib  hymn,  regarding 
the  future,  as  if  it  was  the  tune  past,  and  fore- 
seeing that  which  would  come  to  pass  a  long 
time  after,   when  God,   taking  pity  upon  his 
people,  shall  cause  them  to  return  to  tiieir  own 
lahd.     He  blesses  God  even  in  his  captivity,  as 
if  the.  restoration   was  already    accomplished,- 
and,  anticipating  his  mercy,    blesycti  God  for 
the  greatness  of  it.     See  Lee's  Dissert,  on  the 
second  book  of  Esdr.  who  makes  tlie  tvi'o  last 
chapters  to  be  both  prophetical  and  cabbalisti- 
cal,  p.  21.  and  observes  finther,  that  there  is 
such  an  agreement  in  several  particulars  be- 
tween the  two  last  chapters  of  Tobit,  and  clic 
two  last  of  the  Revelations  (cap.  xiii.  xiv.  to 
the  end,  and  xiv.  5 — 8.  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  10. 
to  the  end,  and  xxii.  10.    to  the  end,  and  xxii. 
3 — 6.)  as  it  is  not  easy  to  know  which  hath 
been   taken  from   the  other,  or  alludeth  to  the 
other,  p.  64. 

Ver.  10.  Prrnse  the  everlasting  king,  that  his 
taberntKie  maij  be  builded  in  thee  again  icith  joij.j 
If  this  is  to  be  understood  literally  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  temple,  as  all  the  inter- 
preters expound  it,  it  must  refer  to  that  in  the 
reign  of  Zedeklah,  king  of  Judah,  when  Nebu- 
chailnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  came  up  against 
JcrusateiUj  a^nd  tooik  it,  and  burnt  it  with  the 
temple,  9  Kings  xxv.  Now  this  did  not.  hap- 
pen till  ab<>vc  un  huudred  years  after  the  history 
here  related  :  To  prevent  therefore  so  great  an 
anachronism,  it'will'be  more  consistent  to  un- 
derstand Toilet  here  as-f-pfaking  prophetically, 
that  the  rum  6f  the  house  "and"  kingdom  of  Da- 
vid; should  precede  the  coming^of  tiie  Messias, 
bat  that  the  breaches  ihtreof  should  be  repaired 
and  built  again  at  his  coming.  The  captivity 
of  Zt'dekiah  by  the  Chaldeans,  perfected  the 
fall  of  David's  kingdom,  which  could  not  risfe 
before  ilie  return  from  that  captivity,  and  was. 
to  rise,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  before  a  new 
captivity  began.  Blit  after  the  Rabylonian 
captivity  Was  over,  none  of  David's  race  wn*  of 
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any  great  account :  This  therefore  most  proba- 
bly relates  to  the  days  of  the  Messias  ;  and  the 
raeaning  seems  to  be,  that  God  would  restore 
the  kingdom  lojhe  house  and  family  of  David 
in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  recover  that 
family,  which  for  several  years  before  his  com- 
ing, was  reduced  to  a  mean  and  obscure  con- 
dition, Micah  V.  9.  Luke  i.  48.  to  its  ancient 
splendour  and  dignity.  Tobit  here  seems  to 
refer  to  Amos  ix.  11.  "In  that  day  I  will  raise 
up  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen 
down  ;"  and  keeping  to  the  metaphor  of  a  ta- 
bernacle, or  building,  prays,  that  God  would 
raise  up  this  tabernacle,  or  building,  and  close 
lip  the  breaches  of  it  ;  that  at  a  certain  future 
time  he  would  again  exalt  David's  kingdom, 
which  for  a  while  had  lain  in  a  desolate  and 
forsaken  condition  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  prays 
for,  or  foretells  the  happy  days  of  the  Messiah, 
when  the  time  of  that  age  they  were  then  un- 
der being  fulfilled,  the  miserable  and  captive 
Jews,  whose  condition  answered  to  the  ruinous 
materials  in  the  prophet,  will  have  great  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  blessed  change.  See  bishop 
Chandler's  Def.  p,  17.5,  S:c.  and  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  long  wished-for  event, 
viz..  another  and  more  complete  return,  than 
that  from  Babylon,  madea  part  of  their  prayer, 
whilst  the  sacrifice  was  consuming,  see  3  Maccab. 
i.  26,  27,  29.  and  ii.  17,  18. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Munij  nations  shall  coviefrom  'Jar  to 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  wit/i  gifts  in  their  hands, 
even  gifts  to  the  king  of  heaven.'\  This  relates  to 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  as  does  ch.  xiv.  7. 
who  shall  embrace  the  true  religion,  that  of 
Jesus  Chri-st,  as  should  seem  from  the  men  I  ion 
of  gifts,  by  way  of  homage,  which  probably 
has  a  distant  glance  at  the  oflering  of  the  wise 
men.  Malt.  ii.  11.  or  thus,  God  shall  call  the 
Gentiles  to  enter  into  covenant  with  him,  and 
make  those  of  them  that  shall  be  called  by  his 
name,  to  become  his  people  and  possession,  see 
bishop  Ciiandler's  DitW  p.  112.  and  to  be  part 
of  the  restored  kingdom  of  David,  to  supply 
the  mar>y  families  that  were  lost  from  his  he- 
ritage, and  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes  that  fell 
off  lirst  from  David's  kingdom,  and  of  many 
of  the  two  tribes  that  never  returned  from  their 
dispersion.  This  Amos  expresses  by  "  the 
remnant  of  Etlom  and  of  all  the  heathen  being 
possessed  by  ihe  Lord,  and  called  by  his  name," 
Amos  ix.  12.  It  is  very  observable,  that  in 
Fagius's  Hebr.  copy,  the  very  words  of  Ps. 
Ixxii.  10.  to  which  likewise  Tobit  may  pro- 
bably allude,  are  inserted  at  length.     Calmet 


understands  this,  as  connected  with  the  two 
foregoing  verses,  of  the  great  respect  paid  to 
the  holy  city  after  the  captivity  by  the  greatest 
princes  of  the  world,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artaxcrxes, 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  even  some  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
testified  their  value  for  it,  and  the  temple,  by 
great  presents  and  offerings  sent  thither  ;  that 
since  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
great  regard  for  this  holy  place  has  not  dimi- 
nished ;  many  emperors  and  kings  have  contri- 
buted to  enlarge  its  beauty  or  privileges,  and 
have  prided  themselves  in  being  styled  its  pro- 
tectors. Hence  the  several  crusades  and  holy- 
wars,  which  Catholic  princes  have  engaged  in, 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  possession 
and  profanation  of  infidels  :  Hence  those  many 
voyages  and  pilgrimages,  which  Christians  of 
all  ranks  have  taken,  merely  to  have  the  plea- 
sure to  see  that  holy  city,  which  Jesus  Christ 
honoured  with  his  presence  and  miracles. 
Hence  the  great  care  to  preserve  its  venerable 
remains,  and  to  consecrate  even  the  very  dust. 
.See  August.  De  Civit.  Dei,  I.  xxii.  c.  8.  but 
the  first  sense  is  most  natural. 

Ver.  1 6.  For  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  up  -joifh 
sapphires,  and  emeralds,  and  precious  stone  :■  tht/ 
wails,  and  toxcers, and  battlements,  tint  h  pure  gold. ^ 
Tobit  having  prefigured,  under  the  image  of 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
captivity,  the  far  more  glorious  establishment 
of  the  Christian  church,  immediately  passes  oil 
to  the  descriptioiT  of  the  new  and  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem, or  the  church  triumphant  above.  The 
magnificence  and  pompousness  of  the  expres- 
sions leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  is 
not  to  be  understood  literally,  but  of  that  spi- 
ritual building,  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone,  Ephes.  fi.  20. 
This  description  very  much  resembles  that. 
Rev.  xxi.  10.  18.  23.  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  earthly  city  of 
that  name,  and  is  there  described  as  coming 
down  from  God,  and  adorned  with  all  those 
gifts  and  graces  which  can  render  it  glorious 
and  durable,  which  are  metaphorically  rej>ie- 
sentcd  under  the  figure  of  a  solid,  foursquare, 
and  beautiful  structure,  consisting  all  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  ;  having,  the  glory  of  God 
upon  it,  and  appearing  with  so  remarkable  a 
difference,  that  as  that  to  the  Israelites  was  like 
devouring  fire,  terrible  to  behold  ;  this  should 
have  nothing  of  terror  in  it,  but  only  a  pleas- 
iiig  delightful  splendour,  lijcc  unto  that  of  the 
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most  beautiful  jasper,  clear  as  crystal,  whose 
glory  and  lustre  shall  be  so  constant,  as  not  to 
.need  either  the  sun   or  moon  to  enlighten  the 
.said  city.     To  this  the   writer  to  the  Hebrews 
iprobably  refers  in   those  words,  riir  r»f  ^t/xtkiMc 
l;(^i«rax  -roKit,  xi.  10.  i.  e.  the  city  which  hath  the 
foundations,  or  the  new  Jerusalem,  thefounda- 
vtions  of  those  walls  were  garnished   with  all 
.'manner  of  precious  stones.      Plato  seems    to 
have  borrowed  these  figures,  when  he  sets  forth 
the  beauty  and  felicity  of  the  paradisiacal  earth, 
by  the  stones  of  several  colours  and  brightness 
which  it  abounded  with,  "  In  this  pure  earth, 
(which  he  supposes  to  be  quite  different,  as 
well  as  far  removed  from  this  of  ours)  the  true 
light  is  always  to  be  seen,  and  the  a|)pearance 
admirable  and  surprising  ;  all  things  there  shine 
.  with  the  glistering  lustre  of  gold,  jaspers,  sap- 
phires, and  emeralds,  and  those  that  inhabit  it 
enjoy  a  long  life,  free  from  accidents  or  afflic- 
tions," In  Pined.     Who  docs  not  discern  the 
style  of  the  prophets  in  this  passage,  or  can 
.any  way  doubt,  that  this  notion  of  his  was 
borrowed  from  their  lofty   descrii)tion  of  the 
glorious  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  names  of  the 
precious  stones  are  particularly  taken  from  Is. 
iiv.  11,  12,  13.  where  God  promises  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  future  church  in  the  latter 
times  with  sapphires,  and  all  her  borders  with 
pleasant  stones;  or  from  Ezek.  xxviii.  la.  where 
the  glory  of  Eden  is  represented  by  the  plenty 
and  joint  lustre  of  gems  of  various  kinds.  Prom 
these  fine  images  of  the  ])rophets,  which  Tobit 
adopts  into  this  hymn,   he  encourages  his  na- 
tion in  the  hopes  and  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
sias,  when  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  the  once 
afflicted  children.     See  bishop  Chandler's  Def. 
p.  52.     St  Austin,   alluding  to,  and  charmed 
with  this  glorious  description,  in  pious  rapture 
breaks  forth,  "  Pelix  anima  mea,  sempcrque 
felix  in  s{DCula,si  intueri  meruero  gloriam  tuam, 
beatitudincm  tuam,  pulchritudinem  tuam,  por- 
tas,  &  muros,  &  plateas  tuas,  &  mansioncs  tuas 
inultas,  nobilissimos  cives  tuos,  &  fortissimum 
rcgem  tuum  in  decore  suo.     Muri  namque  tui 
ex  lapidibus  pretiosis,  porta?  tuicex  margaritis 
optiiiiis,  plateoe  tua>  ex  auro  purissimo  :  in  qui- 
bus  jucundum  alleluja  sine  intermissione  con- 
cinnitur  :  mansiones  tuie  multac  quadris  lapidi- 
bus fundatas,  sapphiris  constructa;,  laterculis, 
coopertae  aureis.      In  quas  nullus  ingreditur 
nisimundus,nullushabitatinquinatus."  Medit. 

C.  XXV. 

Ver.  \^.  And  all  fter  streets  sJuUl  saij,   Hulle- 
iiffuh;  andtheij  shall  praise  him,  sai/ing,  blessed  be 


God  K-liich  hath  extolled  it  for  ever.']  In  Fagius's 
Heb.  copy  it  is,  "  Blessed  be  God  wlio  hath 
exalted  the  horn  of  his  kingdom  for  ever,"  i.  c. 
made  the  horn  of  David  to  bud  forth.  And 
accordingly  the  streets  did  sing  Hallelujah, 
when  the  blessed  Jesus,  as  the  Mcssias,  was 
conducted  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem  ;  for 
then  the  multitude  cried  aloud,  "  llosanna  I 
blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  llosanna  in 
the  highest  !"  Mark  xi.  10.  See  Is.  Ix.  18,  &c. 
from  whence  this  verse,  at  least  the  beginning 
of  it,  seems  to  be  taken. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

Ver.  2.  A^l^  h^  ^^'os  eight  and  fiflif  years  old 
iC'hen  he  lost  his  sight,  ichich  icas  re- 
stored  to  him  after  eight  if  ears.]  The  A  uig.  has 
only  fifty-six  years,  and  that  he  recovered  his 
sight  when  he  was  sixty,  being  blind  only  four 
years.  There  is  the  like  disagreement  in  the 
versions  about  the  time  of  Tobit's  death,  the 
Vulg.  makes  him  102  years  old,  the  Gr.  Ii8, 
fifty-six  years  difference.  And  so  with  respect 
to  Tobias,  the  former  supposes  him  99  at  his 
death,  and  our  version,  following  the  Gr.  127. 
This  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  fix  the 
determinate  time  of  Tobit's  age,  wlien  he  pro- 
phesied of  Nineveh's  approaching  ruin,  or  to 
ascertain  the  particular  year  of  its  destruction, 
as  happening  just  before  Tobias's  death.  And 
indeed  that  great  event  is  a  point  far  from  be- 
ing agreed  and  settled  among  chronologers ; 
Archbishop  Usher  placing  it  fourteen  years 
earlier,  in  the  loth  year  of  Josiah  ;  Newton, 
Prideaux,  Whiston,  Sic.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  later,  about  the  29th  of  that  prince's 
reign,  which  was  the  twenty-third  ofCyaxares, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Media.  What  is  most  cer- 
tain, says  Calmet,  is,  that  there  is  a  mistake 
crept  into  one  or  both  the  texts,  with  rcsi)ect 
to  the  years  «f  Tobit  and  his  son,  and  the  di- 
versity in  the  versions  confirms  this. 

\  er.  4.  J  belieie  those  things  ichich  Jonas  the^ 
prophet  spake  of  Nineveh,  that  it  shall  be  over- 
throicn.]  Grotius  contends,  that  both  here,  and 
ver.  8.  the  true  reading  of  the  Gr.  is  Naw^of  « 
cTjJofijroc,  and  Junius  seems  of  the  same  opinion. 
That  prophet  indeed,  ch.  ii.  &  iii.  did  foretell  the 
revenge  whicliGod  would  take  of  the  Assyrians 
for  their  repeated  provocations,  and  for  all  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  ten  tribes,  whom  they  had 
carried  away  captive,  by  making  an  utter  end 
of  Nineveh,  that  once  famous  city  of  three  days 
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journey  ;  but  there  seems  no  necessity  for  such 
an  alteration  of  the  text,  if  the  prophecy  of 
Jonah  did  really  extend  to,  and  include  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  that  it  did  so,  seems  probable 
from  the  following  reasons;  1st,  Though  it  is 
well  known,  that,  upon  the  humiliation  and  re- 
pentance of  the  inhabitants,  the  hrst  prediction 
of  Jonah  against  Nineveh,  that  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed in  forty  days,  was  not  at  that  time  ful- 
filled, vet  it  seems  necessary  to  infer,  that  the 
like  judgments  hung  over  that  city,  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  such  a  time  hereafter,  when  the  ])eo- 
ple  were  equally  wicked  and  abandoned.  The 
sentence  therefore  against  it  seems  only  sus- 
pended, and  its  destruction,  as  St  Jerom  ob- 
serves, Prcefat.  in  Jon.  deferred,  till  those  who 
before  had  found  mercy,  should,  by  a  relapse 
into  the  like  vicious  courses,  make  it  necessary 
for  God  to  bring  upon  them  those  judgments, 
which  had  only  been  respited  for  a  time,  and  lay  as 
it  were  dormant,  till  theencreasc  of  their  wick- 
edness should  again  make  them  ripe  for  destruc- 
tion. 2dly,  And  more  particularly,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  thataclause  in  the  present  copies  of 
Zeplianiah,  ch.  ii.  13,  14,  1.5.  ch.  iii.  I.  which 
foretells  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  does  not 
belong  to  that  prophet,  but  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jonah,  though  now  dropped  ;  in  which  he  fore- 
tells afresh  the  final  destruction  of  that  city  ; 
and  to  this  Tobit,  as  having  another  and  better 
copy  of  Jonah's  prophecy,  may  probably  allude. 
See  Whiston's  Autlien.  Record,  vol.  ii.  Appen- 
dix iv.  and  indeed  his  reasons  for  this  suspicion, 
from  Zcphan.  iii.  1.  where  woe  is  denounced  a- 
gainst  Nineveh,  called  according  to  tiie  LXX. 
the  famous  redeemed  city  ;  and  by  tl)e  Syriac, 
emphatically,  the  city  of  Jonah  ;  and  from  ver. 
6.  as  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  as 
already  past,  are  strong  arguments  in  favour  of 
his  opinion.  The  like  interpolation  of  a  pro- 
phecy, and  upon  the  very  same  occasion,  he 
suspects  to  be,  2  Esdr.  ii.  S,  9,  '20 — 2:3. 

Ibid .  Jerusalem  shall  be  tlesulate,  and  the  house 
of' (rod  in  it  shall  be  burned.']  This  passage,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  Vulg.  and  most  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions, has  been  objected  to  as  a  mistake  in  point 
of  time,  as  makmg  mention  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  as  then  burnt,  which  being  incon^is- 
tent  with  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed,  has 
given  occasion  to  some  to  overthrow  the  autho- 
rity of  this  book.  But  the  Gr.  version,  and  the 
Enf^.  which  is  taken  from  it,  speak  prophetical- 
ly of  it,  as  an  event  which  was  still  to  happen, 
and  not  historically,  as  of  that  which  was  al- 


ready done.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  sup- 
posing with  some,  that  Tobit  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  he  rather  grounds  his  observation  on 
the  prophecies  of  others,  Mic.  iii.  12.  Jercm. 
xxvi.  1 8.  which  expressly  foretold  this  desola- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  house  of  God,  in  the 
days  of  Hexekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued for  fifty-two  years  after  ;  till,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Cyrus,  the  Jews  being  released  from 
their  captivity,  and  restored  again  to  their  own 
land,  repaired  the^e  ruins,  and  built  again  their 
holy  city,  2  K.ing  xxv.  8.  Jer.  Hi.  12. 

Ver.  5.  And  that  again  God  will  have  mcrcif 
on  them,  and  bring  them  again  into  the  land,  ishcre 
thei)  shall  build  a  temple,  but  not  like  to  the  firsts 
until  the  time  of  that  age  be  Julfilled  ;  and  after- 
Zi'ards  theif  shall  return  from  all  places  of  their 
captivilif,  and  build  up  Jerusalem  gloriouslij,  and 
the  house  of  God  shall  be  built  in  it  for  ever,  zcith 
a  glorious  building,  us  the  prophets  have  spoken 
t hereof. ~\  Tobit  here  prophesies  of  three  periods 
which  should  fall  after  his  time.  First,  The 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  should  continue 
to  the  conclusion,  or  the  consummation  of  the 
age,  i.  e.  the  Jewish  state  ;  for  the  words,  'iat 
iffKufu^aTi  xuifol  Tw  ai'jio(,  are  here  to  be  rendered, 
till,  or  when  the  seasons  of  the  age  be  fulfilled, 
called,  Malth.  xxiv.  3.  cvrV-f-em  dmei,  the  con- 
summation, or  conclusion  of  the  age  ;  or,  as  Fa- 
gius's  Hebr.  copy  has  it,  till  the  first  age  was  out. 
For  the  Jews  were  wont  to  distinguish  their 
state  under  the  law,  which  they  called  the  pre- 
sent age,  from  the  period  of  time  after  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  which  they  called  the  age 
to  come.  Thus  Daniel  seals  his  prophecy  to 
the  time  of  the  end,  or  consummation,  as  the 
Gr.  renders  it,  not  the  end  of  all  time,  but  of 
the  Jewish  economy.  And  so  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  state  may  be  styled  the  consum- 
mation, fulfilling,  or  the  shutting  up  that  age, 
which  is  the  second  period.  And  then  after,  in 
the  third  period,  follows  the  state  of  Christianity, 
the  glorious  Jerusalem,  that  building  spoken  of 
by  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalyptical  vi- 
sions, xxi.  18,  19.  and  described  here,  ver.  6. 
by  the  turning  of  the  nations,  converting  of  the 
Gentiles,  serving  God  truly,  and  burying  their 
idols,  which  clearly  is  the  state  of  Christianity. 
The  learned  Mr  Mede  conjectures  from  the 
words,  "  And  afterwards  they  shall  return  from 
all  places  of  their  captivity,"  that  the  sense  is 
very  imperfect,  and  that  there  is  an  hiatus  here 
of  a  whole  sentence  both  in  the  Gr.  and  Jerom's 
version  ;  for,  according  to  the  present  readuig, 
he  says  there  is  no  connection  of  the  parts ;  men- 
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tion  being'Tnade  of  a  return  from  cfipiivrty,  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  yet  their  going  into 
that  captivity  is  omitted.  From  the  authority 
therefore  of  Fagius's  Hebr.  copy  he  would  have 
this  sentence  inserted,  "  And  they  shall  go  again 
into  another  very  grievous  captivity,  beyond  all 
the  former  in  its  greatness  and  duration  ;"  and 
then  what  follows  comes  in  very  naturally, 
"  And  afterwards  they  shall  return  fiom  all 
places  ot  their  captivity,^'  De  duplici  Judaea 
Captiv.  p.  580.  for  the  mention  of  a  return  can- 
not be  sense,  without  a  preceding  one  of  a  cap- 
tivity. And  that  it  belongs  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  appears  by  another 
passage  added  also  in  that  Hebr.  copy,  and  di- 
rectly parallel  to  Matth.  xxiv.  31.  for  as  there 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ver.  29. 
mention  is  made  of  the  angels  sent  to  gather  the 
elect  Jews  from  the  four  winds,  so  it  follows  in 
that  Hebr.  copy,  "  But  God,  holy  and  blessed, 
Shall  remember  and  gather  them  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world,"  see  Dan.  xii.  i.  We 
have  in  Jeremiah  an  eminent  prophecy  of  the 
restoration,  and  final  happy  state  of  all  the 
twelve  tribes,  with  the  mention  of  the  horrible 
distress  they  were  in  before,  Jer.  xxx.  i — 24. 
xxxi.  I— 14,  23,  24,  25,  27—40.  ch.  1.  4—7, 
ig.  20.  ch.  li.  5 — 10,  15 — 19.  This  is  also  a- 
greeable  to  what  the  prophet  Micah  says,  ch. 
V.  3,  4.  "  Although  God  will  send  his  ruler,  or 
Messiah,  into  Israel,  yet  he  will  let  Israel  remain 
in  captivity,  till  Sion  hath  gone  the  full  time  of 
her  travel,  and  then  her  sorrows  shall  have  a 
joyful  issue ;  then  the  remnant  of  his  brethren 
shall  return  wirh  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he 
(the  Messias)  shall  stand  and  feed  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord,  Stc.  and  they  shall  be  converted, 
and  he  (the  Christ)  shall  be  great  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  he  shall  be  the  peace."  See 
Bishop  Chandler's  Def.  p.  158. 
.  Ver.  6.  And  all  nations  shall  turn,  and  fear 
the  Lord  God  truhj,  and  shall  burij  their  idols.  ] 
The  learned  prelate  above  quoted,  says,  that  in 
this,  and  the  foregoing  verses,  Tobit  mentions 
four  great  events  which  he  took  from  the  pro- 
phets, viz.  The  end  of  the  Jewish  age,  or  state, 
and  a  long  captivity  of  his  nation  ensuing 
it.  id'ii,  A  general  return  from  the  capiivity. 
yllil.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple 
gloriously.  And,  lastltj.  The  conversion  of  all 
the  Gentile  nations  from  idolatry,  when  the  horn, 
or  kingdom  of  his  people  should  be  exalted. 
Ibid.  p.  50.  With  respect  to  this  last  particu- 
lar, we  may  in  general  take  notice,  that  the  de- 


struction of  idolatry  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
piophctsi  as  a  principal  circumstance  in  their 
description  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church 
which  should  come  to  pass  in  aftertimes ;  see  Is. 
i.  29.  Jer.  iii.  17.  xvi.  19.  Zach.  xiii.  2.  but 
that  of  Micab,  ch.  v.  12,  13,  14.  is  most  clear 
and  full,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  1  will  cut  oft'  all  witchcrafts 
out  of  thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  more 
soothsayers.  Thy  graven  images  also  will  I  cut 
off,  and  thy  standing  images  out  of  the  midst  of 
ihee,  and  thou  shalt  no  more  worship  the  work 
of  thine  hands.  And  1  will  pluck  up  thy  groves 
out  of  the  midst  of  thee,"  &.c.  And  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Jews 
themselves,  that  the  utter  abolishing  of  idolatry 
should  attend  the  happy  times  of  the  Messias. 

Ver.  10.  Remember  how  Aman  bandied  Acbi- 
acbartis  tbat  brougbt  him  up,  bow  out  of  li^bt  be 
brought  him  into  darkness,  and  boxv  be  rewurded 
bitn  again :  let  Achiacharus  was  saved,  but  the 
other  bad  bis  reward :  For  be  went  down  into 
darkness.  Manasses  gave  alms,  and  escaped  the 
snares  of  death,  which  they  bad  set  for  him  ;  but 
Aman  fell  into  the  snare,  and  perisbed.'\  «k  t* 
(puih  liyxyir  a.v%y  ei(  ri  hk'dtci:,  i.  e.  He  endeavoured, 
according  to  Drusius,  to  take  away  his  life,  or, 
from  a  flourishing  condition,  to  bring  him  into 
poverty  or  banishment.  Who  Achiacharus  was, 
is  uncertain  ;  probably  it  is  Tobit's  nephew 
mentioned  ch.  i.  21.  xi.  18.  Much  less  do  we 
know  who  Aman  or  Manasses  is.  There  is  no 
reason,  but  the  mere  name,  to  suppose  the  latter 
to  be  Judith's  husband  ;  it  is  mjre  likely  to  be, 
as  Junius  conjectures,  another  name  for  Achia- 
charus, and  that  Nasbas  should  be  inserted  in 
the  text  instead  of  it.  See  Note  on  ch.  xi.  18. 
Nor  is  Aman  here  that  Haman  who  was  Mor- 
dccai's  and  the  Jews  eneiny,  whose  history  we 
have  in  the  book  of  Esther ;  for  this  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  times  which  Tobifis  sup- 
posed to  live  in.  The  elevation  of  Mordecai  to 
his  great  dignity,  and  the  fall  and  disgr-ce  of 
Haman,  happened  after  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon was  ended,  and  after  t!ie  time  of  Darius  the 
Mede.  This  therefore  is  either  an  interpolation, 
as  some  suppose,  in  the  history,  and  indeed  it  is 
wholly  omitted  by  the  Vulg.  gr  it  refers  to  some 
accident  or  charge  agamst  Achiacharus,  which 
Tobias  was  acquainted  with  ;  possibly  brought 
against  him  by  some  haughty  ungrateful  cour, 
tier,  whom  he  had  contributed  to  raise.  How- 
ever, from  his  happy  escape,  through  God's 
blessing  on  his  good  deeds,  from  the  perfidious- 
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ness  and  treachery  of  Aman,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  fresh  instance  of  the  power  and  reward 
of  charity,  and  of  the  truth  of  Tobit's  observa- 
tion, ch.  iv.  10.  "  That  alms  delivei- from  death, 
and  suffer  not  to  come  into  darkness  j"  the  very 
phrase  used  herd. 

Ver.  15.  J3it(  before  he  died,  he  heard  of  the 
destrucllm  of  Nineveh,  which  ivas  taken  by  Nabu- 
chodunosur  and  Assnerits.j  Usher  in  his  Annals, 
A.  M.  3378.  Prideaux  Connect,  p.  47,  48.  and 
other  learned  men,  understand  this  of  Nabopa- 
lassar,  father  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (called  in  the 
Gr.  Nabuchodonosor,)  and  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  called  by  Daniel,  Ahasuerus,  ch.  ix.  i. 
This  remarkable  transaction  is  generally  placed 
in  the  29th  year  of  Kiiig  Josiah  and  the  fixing 
it  to  this  time  exactly  agrees  with  the  account 
given  by  the  heathen  historians,  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  others.  Eu- 
sebius  places  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Nineveh 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Cyaxares,  and  the 
Hebrews  in  the  first  of  Nabuchodonosor,  both 
which  accounts  agree  ;  for,  according  to  Eu- 
sebius,  this  twenty-second  year  of  Cyaxares  fells 
in  with  the  first  of  Nabuchod  mosor.  These  two 
princes  entering  into  an  alli'.mce  together,  by 
means  of  a  marriage  between  Amyitis,  daughter 


of  Astyages,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  marched  with  their  combined  forces 
against  Nineveh,  and  besieged  Chiniladanus  in  it ; 
and  after  the  city  was  taken,  his  dominions  were 
shared  between  the  two  conquerors;  ISlabopo- 
lassar  became  master  of  Nmeveh  and  Babylon; 
and  Cyaxares,  pf  Media,  and  the  bordering  pro- 
vinces. Some  learned  men  have  started  an  en- 
quiry, how  Cyaxares  and  Assuerus  can  be  the 
same  person  ?  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gives  the  fol- 
lowing solution  of  it,  "  That  Assuerus  is  the 
same  name  with  Achsuerus,  Oxyares,  Axaresv 
and  Cy,  in  the  Persian  language,  signifying  a 
prince  or  ruler,  Ci/axajes  means  prince  Axares\ 
Chronol.  See  also  Drusii  Qua;sit.  p.  17,  x8i  It 
is  uncertain  who  inserted  tire  two  last  verses  of 
thb  book  :  Tobias  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
continued  the  history  from  the  end  of  the  xiith 
chapter,  to  ver.  14.  of  this,  but  he  could  not 
write  the  account  of  his  own  death.  It  was 
added  probably  by  one  of  the  family,  as  What 
relates  to  Moses's  death,  at  the  end  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, was  inserted  by  Joshua  his  successor,  or 
some  other  hand.  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
though  the  Syr.  concludes  as  bur  version,  yet 
Munster's  and  Fagius's  Hebr.  copies  omit  the 
mention  of  tlie  death  both  of  father  and  son.; 
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JN  the  tzeelfth  year.]  How  is  this  consistent 
witli  what  is  mentioned  ver.  1,3.  wlicre  it  is 
said  that  he  marched  in  battle-array  in  the  se- 
ventieth year  ?  V^atablus,  and  others,  to  avoid 
this  difficulty,  suppose  the  war  to  have  bcgnn 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nabuchodonosor,  and  to 
be  finished  in  the  seventieth.  But  this  is  more 
than  they  have  authority  for,  the  account  being 
rather  of  a  particular  battle,  than  of  a  continued 
war.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  those  various  read- 
ings which  Jerom  professeth  to  have  cut  off,  as 
corruptions  of  the  text ;  for  it  does  not  occur 
in  his  translation.  And  agreeably  his  version 
placeth  the  expedition  of  Holofernes,  that  was 
the  next  year  after  this  battle  of  Ragau,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  ef  Nabuchodonosor,  which  Dr 
Prideaux  says  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Con- 
nect, vol.  i.  p.  29.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Greek  text  of  this  book  precedes  the  Latin  one 
five  years,  as  appears  from  the  instance  above, 
and  from  ver.  1.  of  the  next  chapter,  where  the 
Greek  has  the  eighteenth  year»  which  in  Jerom's 
version  is  only  the  thirteenth.  Some  account 
for  the  difference  this  way,  that  Nabuchodono- 
sor, the  adopted  son  or  grandson  of  Asarhaddon 
reigned  jointly  with  him  five  years,  and  sole 
thirteen  years,  to  the  time  of  his  army  being 
cat  off  with  Holofernes  before  IJethulia,  c.  xv. 
In  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  reign  Nabu- 
chodonosor overcame  Arphaxad,  and  destroyed 
Ecbatane,  and  in  his  last,  Holofernes  was  be- 
headed by  Judith.  The  Vulgate  begins  this 
book  with,  haque  Arphaxad,  &c.  which  looks 
as  if  this  was  a  continuation  of  something  pre- 
ceding. Calmct  says,  "  It  may  be  joined  to 
the  history  of  Tobit  without  any  great  incon- 
venience, or  much  breaking  in  upon  the  regu- 
lar series  of  events.  For  the  building  of  Ecba- 
tane, and  the  war  between  Arphaxad  and  Na- 
buchodonosor mentioned  here,  follow  closely 
enough  the  taking  of  Nineveh  by  Assuerus,  i.  e. 
Cyaxarcs,  or  Astyages,  which  Toliias  lived 
lono-  enough  to  hear  of,  and  the  taking  of  Ni- 
neveh is  the  last  event  mentioned  in  the  book  of 


Tobit."  Brtt  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  \\\\% 
connective  particle,  that  Judith  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding  history,  because  these 
two  do  not  synchronize,  if  that  of  Judith  is 
rightly  placed,  A.  M.  3348.  and  the  taking  of 
Nincve,  according  to  Usher,  be  in  .'3378.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  joined  to  Tobit,  or  necessa- 
rily to  follow  it,  because  so  placed  in  most; 
editions,  the  placing  thereof  probably  bein^' 
accidental,  and  arbitrary  :  Nor  do  their  sub- 
jects agree  ;  the  history  of  Tobit,  being  tiie 
memoirs  of  a  private  family,  and  Judith  that 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  seems  more  probable, 
as  Calmet  conjectures,  either  that  this  history 
made  a  part  of,  and  was  taken  from  some  pub- 
lic registers,  wherein  the  most  retnarkable  e- 
vents  are  entered  and  recorded,  in  a  regular 
series  and  order  ;  or  that  the  particle  here  is 
superfluous,  as  a  like  one,  et,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  Scripture,  where  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sense.  But  the  best  way  to  solve  this, 
is  to  observe,  that  the  Greek  and  other  more 
correct  versions  wholly  omit  it. 

Ibid.  Of  the  7-eign  of  Nabuchodonosor,  who 
reigned  in  Nineveti  the  great  c/Vy.J  The  Medes, 
after  subduing  several  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  under  the  conduct  of  their  second 
king  Phraortes,  invaded  Assyria.  Saosduchl- 
nus  or  Saosduchius,  called  here  Nabuchodono- 
sor, raised  a  powerful  army  to  oppose  them, 
summoning  the  whole  force  of  his  wide-spread- 
ing dominions,  and  inviting  all  the  nations  of 
the  east  to  his  assistance.  Most  of  those  which 
were  summoned,  received  his  ambassadors  with 
contempt,  upon  which  he  resolves  on  nothing 
less,  than  being  avenged  on  the  whole  earth, 
and  chusing  Holofernes  for  the  instrument  of 
his  vengeance  ;  as  he  was  commander  in  chief 
of  his  forces,  he  orders  him  to  put  all  to  the 
sword,  who  should  oppose  him,  cli.  ii.  11.  As 
to  the  cruelty  with  which  these  orders  were 
executed,  the  dread  and  tenor  that  merciless 
general  struck  into  the  countries  through  which 
he  marched,  the  courageous  resolution  taken  by 
the  Jews  to  withstand  the  mighty  conqueror, 
the  great  strait  to  which  the  city  ofBethuha 
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and  their  whole  nation  were  reduced,  and  their 
miraculous  deliverance  ;  and  lastly,  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  Assyrian  army  :  These  parti- 
culars we  have  a  distinct  and  minute  account 
of  in  the  following  chapters.  Herodotus  con- 
firms the  main  of  this  history,  telling  us,  that 
Phraortes,  the  Mcde,  made  war  against  the 
Assyrians,-"  Tliose  1  mean  (>ays  he,  I.  i.  c. 
cii.)  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  chiof  of  all,  but  now  were  deserted 
by  their  friends  or  vassals,  thougli  nevertheless 
in  a  good  condition  to  defend  themselves."  No 
two  historical  pieces  can,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  together,  more  illustrate  each  other 
than  Herodotus,  and  this  book  of  Judith,'  see 
Montfaucon  Hist.  Ver.  Judith.  It  hath  been 
obje<-ted  that  the  king  of  Nineveh  is  here  called 
Nabuchodonosor,  which  is  the  proper  nau  e  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  ;  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  we  find  not  only  in  writers  of  dif- 
ferent characters,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
sacred  and  profane,  but  even  in  writers  of 
liie  same  nation,  the  same  person  under  dif- 
ferent appellations  :  Though  therefore  in  strict- 
ness of  speech  it  may  be  counted  an  error 
in  history,  to  call  the  king  of  Nineveh  by  the 
name  of  Nabuchodonosor,  yet  as  it  was  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  Jews  to  denote  any 
prirjce  who  lived  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  that 
name,  see  Tobit  xiv.  15.  we  need  not  wonder 
to  find  this  writer,  who  wrote  either  at  Babylon, 
or  in  Chaldaea,  and  lived  in  an  age,  when  the 

m    fame  and   reputation  of  Nabuchodonosor  the 

W-  Great  had  quite  eclip'-ed  the  name  of  all  his 
predecessors,  calling  another  prince,  who  lived 
at  a  far  distance,  liz.  Saosducliinu.s,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  by  the  name  of  the  king  of  liabylon, 
which  perhaps  at  that  time,  might  be  the  stand- 

^    ing  name  of  every   great  and  distant  monarch. 

^  Others  say,  that  Nabuchodonosor,  then  king 
of  Assyria,  sprang  from  the  royal  lineofthe 
kings  of  Babylon,  and  that  he  chose  to  retain 
the  Chaldee  n.ijne  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  viz; 
Nabuchodonosor,  as  a  standmg  memorial  of  his 
extraction,  and  that  it  mighi  appear  he  was  king 
of  Babylon  as  well  as  of  Ass-jriaand  N'ne\eh. 

ll>id.  In  the  flaif-s  of  Aiplmxcvl^  Khich  reigned 
over  the  McdesP^  Aiphaxad  seems  to  be  a  com- 
mon name  ef  all  the  kings  of  Media,  as  Mero- 
dach  was  of  those  of  Babylon^aud  Pharaoh,  or 
Ptolemy,  of  tliose  ot  Egypt.  I'lie.  (piestioii  is, 
■what  Arphaxad  is  here  meant?  as  Aipliaxad  is 
said  to  be  that  king  vihu  was  tire'  toun<itr  ut  .Me- 
dia, I'rideaiix  contends  tiiat  Deioces  mu^lbe  the 
person,  Connect,  vol,  i.  p.  :^8.  But  Cahuet  and 


many  others  are  of  opinion,  that  by  A/phaxad  ia 
not  here  meant  the  Deloces  in  Herodotus,  but. 
his  son  Phraortes,    who^  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Media  ;  which  seems  more  probable,> 
as  the  history  informs  us,  that  this  Arphaxad  was 
overcome  by   N  ibuchodonosor,  or  Saosduchi- 
nus,  king   of  Assyria,  and  slain  in  the  moun-*.. 
tains  of  Ragau,   by  the  Assyrian  archers,  ch.  i;: 
15.  which  even  Herodotus  himself  makes  to  be 
the  fate,  not  ot  Deioces  the  father,  but  of  his 
son  Phraortes,  I.  i.  c.  xcvii.  who  having  sub- 
dued the  Persians,  as  he  tells   us,  and  made 
himself  master  of  almost  all  Asia,  was  not  con- 
tent therewith,  but  coming  at  last  to  attempt 
Nineveh,  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  himself 
defeated,  and  killed  in  ihe  bold  attempt.         .^ 

Ibid.  Jn  Ecbalane.~^  This  ciry  is  by  the  an*, 
cients  constantly  called  Ecbatane  of  Media,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  in  Syria,  bearing  the 
same  name.  For  beauty  and  magnificence  it 
was  little  inferior  to  Babylon,  or  Nineveh.  In 
compass,  it  is  said  to  have  been  near  two  hua- 
dred  furlongs.  It  Was  the  metropolis  of  all  Me- 
dia, and  the  seat  both  of  the  Median  and  Per- 
sian monarchs,  their  ordinary,  residence  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  as  Susa  was  in  tile  wintertime. 
The  royal  palace  was  about  seven  furlongs,  or 
a  mile  in  compass,  and  built  with  all  the  cost 
and  skill  that  a  stately  edifice  did  require,  Polyb. 
1.  X.  Some  of  its,  beams  are  said  to  be  of  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar  strengthened  with  plates  o£ 
gold. 

Ver.  2.  And  built  in  Ecbatane  'walls  round 
about  of  stones  heiun  three  cubits  broad  and  six 
cttbits  long.']  Prideaux  says  of.  Deioces,  .  that 
having  repaired,  beautified,  and  enlarged  the 
city  of  Ecbatane  (which  according  to  Diodorusj 
1.  ii.  had  been  buili  from  the  times  of  Semh-ainJSj 
1300  years  before)  he  made  it  the  royal  seat  of 
his  kingdom,  and  reigned  there  with  great  wis- 
dom, honour,  and  prosperity,  fifty-three  years ; 
during  which  time,  it  growing  to  be  a  great 
city,  he  is  for  this  reason  reckoned  by.  the 
Greeks,  to.  have  been  the  founder  of  it. 
Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  2.0.  but  as  the  writer  of  this 
history  does  not  memion  the  founding  of  this 
city  here,  though  che  Vulg  without  authority, 
does,  but  the  adding  new  and  magnificent  for- 
tifications toil,  it  iss probably  to. be? understood 
of  Phraortes  his:  son,  who  being  a  prii(uja  of  war^ 
like  spirit,  and  having  many  forces  under  his 
command,  may.  not  :im properly  be  supposed  to 
delight  it^  works  of  this  nature.  :  His  father  in* 
deed  might  lay  the.  founda  ibn  of  some  grcafe 
designs,  and  during  his  lifetime  carry  on  the  ■ 
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buildings,  and  leave  the  completion  of  them  to 
his  son,  as  undertakings  of  this  kind  are  not  so 
soon  completed ;  and  in  this  sense  he  may  be 
considered  as  a  joint-founder,  and  what  is  here 
said  of  Arphaxud  be  applied  to  him.  Particular 
mention,  we  may  observe,  is  here  ma.ie  of  the 
largeness  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  works, 
as  the  ancit-nts  placed  a -great  part  of  the  mag^ 
nificence  of  their  buildings  herein,  as  appears 
from  the  description  of  old  monuments  in  history, 
and  from  the  ruins  of  such  antique  bvaldings. 
as  have  in  some  measure  escaped  the  injury  of 
time,  and  the  rudeness  of  past  ages. 

Ibid.  And  made  the  height  of  the  wall  seventy 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  the  eof  fifty  cubits.  Ver. 
3.  And  set  the  towers  thereof  upon  the  gates  of  it, 
an  hundred  cubits  high,  and  the  breadth  thereof 
in  the  foundction,  threescore  i:vhits.'\  1  he  walls 
of  this  city  are  much  cekbrated  by  the  an- 
cients, and  minutely  described  by  Herodotus, 
1.  i.  c.  xcviii.  They  were  seven  in  number,  all 
of  a  circular  form,  and  gradually  rising  above 
each  other  by  the  height  of  the  battlements  of 
each  wall.  The  situation  of  the  ground,  rising 
by  an  easy  ascent,  was  very  favourable  to  the 
design  of  building  them,  and  perhaps  first  sug- 
gested it.  The  royal  palace  and  treasury  were 
within  the  innermost  circle  of  the  seven.  The 
first  of  these  walls  was  equal  in  circumference 
to  the  city  of  Athens,  i.  e.  according  to  Thu- 
cydideg,  1.  i.  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
furlongs,  and  had  white  battlements;  the  second 
black,  the  third  of  a  purple  colour,  the  fourth 
blue,  and  the  fifth  of  a  deep  orange.  But  the 
two  innermost  as  serving  more  immediately  for 
a  fence  to  the  royal  person  of  the  king,  and  with- 
in one  of  which  was  his  palace,  were  embellish- 
ed above  the  other,  the  one  being  covered,  or 
gilt  with  silver,  and  the  other  with  gold.  Each 
of  them  being  higher  than  the  other,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colour  of  their  >everal  pinna- 
cles, gave  unto  the  eye  a  most  agreeable  pros-^ 
pect.  Herod,  ibid.  This  description  indeed  of 
Herodotus,  savours  somewhat  of  romance,  but 
the  uncommon  height,  and  superb  magnificence 
of  the  walls  is  confirmed  by  other  good  autho- 
rities. It  should  seem  as  if  the  walls  of  Ec- 
batane  were  each  of  them  seventy  cubits  high, 
fifty  cubits  broad,  and  the  towers  upon  the 
gates  an  hundred  cubits  higher ;  but  this  is  to 
be  understood  only  of  the  innermost  wall.  And 
this  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  descrip- 
tion in' these  verses  is  of  the  height  and  breadth 
T¥  rmx'tir  the  wall,  not  walls,  as  if  a  particular 
-one  was  only  meant.    The  Vulg.  is  faulty  in 


rendering,  "  Fecit  muros  ejus  in  latitudinem 
cubitorum  septuaginta,  &-  in  altitudinem  cubi- 
torum  triginia."  .St  Jercm's  vci-sion  agrees 
with  our  translation,  and  underalHuds  the  seven- 
ty  cubits  of  the  beiglit,  winch  seems  the  true 
rendering,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and 
Syriac, 

\'e!  4.  And  be  made  the- gates  thereof  even 
gates  that  were  raised  to  the  height  of  seventy 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  oj  thevi  was  forty  cubits.} 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  this  extraordinary 
height  takes  in  all  the  embellishments  over  and 
about  the  doors,  and  not  that  the  gates  them- 
sel\es  opened  to  such  an  exact  height.  We 
shall  the  less  wunder  at  the  extraordinary  gran- 
deur of  the  towers  and  gates  here  mentioned, 
if  we  reflect  upon  what  is  related  of  Nineveh, 
that  it  had  fifteen  hundred  towers  upon  the 
walls  of  it,  each  of  them  an  hundred  feet  high: 
and  on  what  Joscphus  says  of  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  were  sixty  cu- 
bits high,  and  twenty  broad. 

Ver.  5.  In  the  great  plain,  which  is  the  plain 
in  the  borders  0/  Ragau.]  The  plains  of  Ragau 
are  very  probably  those  which  lie  about  Rages, 
a  town  of  Media,  standing  upon  the  mountains 
of  Ecbatana,  and  distant  about  a  small  day's 
journey  from  that  city. 

Ver.  6.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  version  of  this  book,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  proper  names.  Probably 
both  the  great  plain  itself,  and  the  rivers  had 
different  names.  What  is  called  here,  and  in 
the  Greek  Hydaspes,  is  sliled  Jadason  in  the 
Latin  versions.  Calmet  observes,  that  the  Sy- 
riac is  most  exact  as  to  the  names  of  places ;  it 
reads  here,  that  Nabuchodonosor  engaged  with 
Arphaxad  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  mentioned 
Dan.  iii.  and  instead  of  the  river  Jadason,  it  puts 
Ulai,  which  occurs  likewise  in  Dan.  viii.  21. 

Ver.  7.  Sent  unto  all  that  dwelt  in  Persia.} 
The  mention  of  the  Persians,  as  a  distinguished 
people  at  the  time  of  this  transaction  has  been 
thought  inaccurate,  as  the  name  of  the  Persi- 
ans was  hardly,  if  at  all  known  before  Cyrus, 
at  least  they  were  till  then  an  obscure  people, 
and  included  under  the  name  of  Elam,  or 
Elamites.  See  Boch.  Geogr.  1.  iv.  c.  x.  But 
tills  objection,  supposing  it  well-grounded,  is 
not  particular  to  this  writer.  Inaccuracies  in 
geography  and  chronology  are  found  in  almost 
all  ancient  writers  ;  and  even  the  sacred  text  is 
not  free  from  them,  at  least  according  to  our 
version. 

Ver.   10.    Until  you  come  beyond  Tanis  and 
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Memphis,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ejypt.] 
The  Vulg.  only  mentions  tenant  Jesse,  which 
Calraet  expounds  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  the 
lower  Egypt,  called  the  land  of  Gesem,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  preceding  verse.  Probably  by 
Synecdoche,  a  part  was  designed  for  the  whole. 
It  should  seem  from  this,  and  ver.  12.  that 
Nabuch>)donosor  did  command  in  Egypt  before 
the  conquest  of  Judea,  which  yet  was  a  neces- 
sary passage  for  the  invading  of  Egypt :  what 
is  mentioned  therefore  here  of  Egypt,  has  been 
condemned  by  Diodate  and  others,  if  not  as 
false,  at  least  as  premature.  But  allowing  this, 
might  not  such  an  imperious  and  conceite;! 
prince,  as  Nabuchodonosor  is  here  described, 
send  his  orders  to  those  beyond  Tanis  and  Mem- 
phis, and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  though 
he  had  no  power  or  command  in  Egypt,  to  attend 
his  summons,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  bat- 
tle ?  which  indeed  appears  from  the  following 
verse,  to  have  been  the  very  case.  He  who 
expected  the  whole  earth  should  submit  lo  him, 
might  easily  flatter  himself  that  Egypt,  a  small 
part  of  it,  would  not  dispute  his  orders.  The 
like  answer  may  serve  for  his  message  into  Per- 
sia, ver.  7. 

Ver.  II.  But  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
made  light  of  the  commandment  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
neither  went  they  zcith  hitn  to  battle,  for  they  were 
not  afraid  of  him :  yea,  he  ivas  before  them  as  one 
man,  and  they  sent  away  his  ambassadors  from 
them  without  effect^  and  with  disgrace.]  It  may 
seem  surprizing  and  strange,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  should  dare  to  behave  in  the 
manner  here  related,  except  they  thought  that 
Nabuchodonosor  could  not  stand  against  Ar- 
phaxad,  a  valiant  prince,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  army.  The  truth  is, 
after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  by 
the  destroying  angel  in  Judea,  the  power  and 
credit  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  began  to  dwindle, 
and  among  others  who  broke  from  that  govern- 
ment, was  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon, 
who  before  was  tributary  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
Or  probably,  the  nations  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going verses,  instructed  by  thfr  misfortunes  of 
others,  and  seeing  that  their  submission  served 
only  to  render  the  conqueror  more  fierce  and 
insolent,  might  take  the  resolution  here  men- 
tioned, though  seemingly  rash  and  imprudent. 
It  seems  most  probable,  that  this  message  and 
invitation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  places 
here  mentioned  to  come  to  his  assistance,  was 
before  the  engagement  with  Arphaxad,  as  our 
Version,  following  the  Greek,  represents  it,  but 


the  Vulg.  makes  it  to  be  after  that  battle,  to  in- 
duce them  by  a  sense  of  his  conquests,  and  the 
terror  of  bis  arms,  to  submit  to  his  dominion 
and  empire  ;  or  whether  he  sent  to  the  same 
people  twice,  as  some  have  conjectured,  both 
before  and  after  the  engagement ;  however  this 
be,  it  is  certain  that  his  pride  was  very  sensibly 
piqued  at  the  disappointment,  when  he  found 
so  many  people,  whom  in  his  own  mind  he  looked 
upon  as  already  vanquished  and  subdued,  daring 
to  dispute  his  orders,  and  affronting  him  in  the 
persons  of  his  ambassadors.  They  regarded 
him,  says  the  text,  only  as  one  man,  i.  e.  as  a 
private  man,  without  respecting  his  public  dig- 
nity or  character,  as  one  that  had  no  right  or  bu- 
siness to  command  tliem  to  attend,  and  therefore 
as  their  equal,  aV  aVwjj  /W,  as  some  copies  have  it, 
or  being  but  a  man,  no  better  than  themselves. 

Ver.  12.  'Therefore  Nabuchodonosor  was  very 
angry,  and  iware  by  his  throne  and  kingdom.'^ 
This  was  anciently  esteemed  a  most  solemn, 
sacred,  and  inviolable  oath.  Herodotus  says, 
that  the  Scythians,  whom  the  older  Latin  version 
mentions  here  instead  of  ths  Syrians,  particularly 
used  this  form,  when  a  more  solemn  oath  than 
ordinary  was  to  be  taken,  1.  iv.  c.  Ixviii.  It 
appears  from  the  gospel,  Matth.  v.  34.  xxiii.  22. 
that  the  Jews  sometimes  swore  by  heaven,  ot 
God's  throne,  which  was  virtually  swearing  by 
God  himself,  who  sat  upon  it.  And  the  Persians 
use  it  to  this  day.  See  Tavern.  Voyag.  B.  i. 
And  may  not  Nabuchodonosor,  in  like  manner 
swearing  by  his  throne  and  kingdom,  be  con- 
ceived as  swearing  by  himself,  as  he  owned  no 
superior  either  in  heaven,  or  on  earth  ?  Homer 
introduces  Achilles  swearing  by  his  sceptre,  II. 
A.  And  it  is  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  when 
princes  swore,  they  usually  held  up  their  sceptre. 

Ibid.  That  he  would  slay  with  the  sword  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and  the 
children  of  Amman,  and  all  fudea....']  In 
judging  of  Nabuchodonosor's  behaviour,  a  great 
difference  is  to  be  made  between  those  who  were 
subject  to  him,  and  those  whom  he  intended  to 
make  so.  The  former  in  refusing  to  obey  his 
orders,  and  send  their  troops  to  his  assistance 
against  the  Medes,  were  doubtless  rebels  to  their 
sovereign,  and  deserved  his  sharpest  resentment ; 
but  such  as  were  free,  and  unsubdued,  were  at 
liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  as  they  were  under 
no  ties  of  duty,  policy  and  prudence  alone  were 
to  direct  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  of  the  Jews  in  particular,  they  were  inde- 
pendent of  him,  nor  had  he  any  right  over  them 
or  their  country.     It  does  not  appear  that  they 
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owed  him  either  services,  or  tribute  ;  or  if  some 
small  acknowledgments  of  this  sort  were  due 
from  them,  they  did  not  imply  such  vassalage 
as  to  oblige  tliem  to  be  auxiliaries  upon  every 
occasion.  The  justice  of  their  refu";al  will  ap- 
pear yet'  furthei-,  if  we  consider  that  Nabu- 
chodouosor,  besides  his  scheme  of  universal  do- 
minion, intended  likewise  to  oblige  the  several 
nations  to  acknowledge  him  only  to  be  God,  ch, 
iii.  8.  vi.  2.  which  the  Jews  could  not  submit  to 
without  a  renunciation  of  their  religion.  And 
God  seems  "to  have  approved  the  conduct  of  his 
people  by  the  miraculous  deliverance  wrought 
in  their  favour. 

Ver.  15.  Mountains  of  Ragau.']  It  is  no  im- 
probable conjecture,  that  this  city,  the  same 
with  Rages,  Tobit  i.  14.  was  built  by  Reu  the 
son  of  Peleg.  For  not  only  the  descendants  of 
Arphaxad  (of  whom  came  Peleg,  the  father  of 
Reu)  settled  in  these,  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
bul;  Reu  is  called  by  the  LXX  Ragau.  And  as 
to  fhe  posterity  of  Arphaxad  settling  here,  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  book, 
mention  is  made  of  Arphaxad,  who  reigned  over 
the  Medes  in  Ecbatane.  This  name  being  pro- 
bably given  to  the  said  king,  in  memory  and' 
honour  of  their  fore-fcither  Arphaxad,  the  son  of 
Shem,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  probably, 
upon  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  settled  himself 
in  these  parts  of  Asia,  whence  we  find  here  a 
whole  country  retiiining  plain  footsteps  of  his 
name,  it  being  called  Arrapachitis  in  Ptolemy, 
probably  for  Arphaxaditis.  See  Wells's  Geo- 
graphy, vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
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in  the  eighteenth  year . . .  .]  The  placing 
the  expedition  of  Holofernes  in  this  year 
seems  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  former  mis- 
take, c.i.  13.  and  a  continuation,  says  Prideaux, 
of  the  same  blunder,  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
.Terom's  version  has  the  thirteenth  year  here, 
the  expedition  of  Holofernes  being  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  Ragau,  which,  according  to  that 
version,  was  in  the  twelfth  of  Nabuchodonosor. 
And  with  this  agrees  Usher  in  his  Annals,  A.  M. 
3348.  It  is  said  here  to  be  in  the  two  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  first  month,  i.  e.  in  that 
part  6f  the  month  Nisan,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
spring,  called  in  the  Hebr.  the  return  of  the 
year,  which  the  scripture  takes  notice  of,  as  the 
usual  time  when  kings. go  forth  to  battle,  2  Sam. 
xi.  2. 

Ver.  2.  And  concluded  the  afflicting  of  tlte 
^hole  earth  out  of  his  own  rnputh.'}    K<*l  emKiMn 


rh  xaKiar  T?f  yHt  ix  tv  rofitllx  aurw.  This  Verb  SCems 

to  have  crept  in  from  the  beginning  of  this  verse, 
and  to  have  no  place  here.  Other  copies  have 
ffVKKilfKvri,  which  our  version  follows ;  but  it  will 
be  diflicult  to  fetch  the  sense  given  in  it  from 
the  present  Greek.  As  it  now  stands,  it  diflers 
very  little  from  what  goes  before,  and  what 
follows.  Badwell's  sense  of  the  place  is  new 
and  agreeable,  "  he  declared  to,  and  laid  be- 
fore his  nobles  whom  be  had  convened,  all  the 
rudeness  ofiered  to  huti  from  the  nations  he  had 
sent  to,  and  the  contemptuous  treatment  his 
ambassadors  met  with."  The  authors  of  the 
peneva  version  manifestly  understood  it  in  this 
sense  when  they  rendered,  "  He  communicated 
with  them  his  secret  counsel,  and  set  before 
them  with  his  own  mouth  all  the  malice  of  the 
earth."  And  Junius's  rendering  is  to  the  same 
effect,  "  CoUigens  omne  malum  regionum  ista- 
rum  ore  suo."  And  so  Calmet,  "  Nabuchodo- 
nosor representa  lui  meme  la  malice  de  toute  la 
terre."  When  it  is  here  said  that  he  meditated 
revenge  on  the  whole  earth,  this  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood absolutely,  but  includes  such  people 
and  nations  only,  as  refused  to  attend  his  sum- 
mons, those  mentioned  in  the  former  chapter, 
verses  7,  8,  9,  10.  y»  and  oUvfiivn  are  both  taken 
frequently  in  scripture  in  a  restrained  sense  to 
signify  a  particular  country  ;  Judyea,  especially, 
is  often  so  denominated. 

Ver.  4.  Called  Holofernes. . . .]  Some  anno- 
tators  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Ho/ofemes  is 
of  Persian  extract,  m  the  Same  manner  as  Iha- 
phenies,  JiUopliernes,  &c.  but  others  imagine, 
that  this  general  was  a  native  either  of  Pontus 
orCappadocia.  Polybius  makes  mention  of  one 
of  that  name,  who  having  conquered  Cappado- 
cia,  soon  lost  it  again  by  endeavouring  to  change 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  in- 
troduce drunkenness,  together  with  feasts  and 
rites  to  Bacchus.  Whereupon  Casauboq  con- 
jectures, that  this  was  the  same  Holofernes  that 
commanded  Nebuchadnezzar's  forces,  as  it  must 
be  owned,  that  his  riot  and  debauchery,  as  well 
as  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  makes  him  not 
unlike  him.  Polyb.  1.  x.  c.  xi.  and  Casaub.  in 
Athen. 

\  er.  4.  The  chief  captain,  of  bis  army,  which 
was  next  unto  him.']  By  Zonaras  he  is  called. 
Archisatrapas,  by  TertuUian  and  St  Austin,  Rex, 
on  account  probably  of  the  supreme  power  and 
command  which  he  had.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  same  favour,  dignity,  and  power 
with  Nabuchodonosor,  as  Joseph  was  wiih  Pha- 
raoh in  iigypt,  and  Haman  with  Assuerus  in. 
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Persia,  Esth.  c.  iii.  and  Achiacharus  with  Esar- 
haddon  in  Assyria,  Tob.  i. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  number  of  horses  xiith  their 
riders,  txsjehe  thousandJ]  Here  otir  translators 
have  witli  great  judgment  followed  the  Alex, 
copy,  which  has  x"^'^^afi  instead  of  the  other 
copies  iJLit^tci^Qt.  No  doubt  fjLu^ixlav  %iKx%u(j  is  a 
mistake  here,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  gloss 
to  the  number  in  the  line  above,  x'^i<x.lx(  UaloV 
•xctri,  over  against  which,  some  hand  had  put 
the  usual  way  of  expressing  that  number,  viz. 
12  myriads;  and  this  by  mistake  afterwards 
crept  into  the  text  in  the  line  below. 

Ver.  7.  Thou  shah  declare  unto  them,  that 
theif  prepare  for  me  earth  and  tcater.^  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  margin,  is  after  the  manner  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  to  whom  earth  and  water 
was  wont  to  be  given,  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  being  Lords  of  land  and  sea.  Thus  Da- 
rius, to  make  trial  which  of  the  Grecians  would 
submit  to  him,  and  which  would  not,  sent  he- 
ralds to  all  their  cities  to  demand  earth  and 
water :  on  the  arrival  of  these  heralds,  several 
of  the  Grecian  cities  dreading  the  power  of  tiie 
Persians,  did  as  was  required  of  them  ;  but 
when  those  who  were  sent  to  Athens  and  La- 
cedaemon  came  thither  with  this  commission, 
they  flung  them,  the  one  into  a  well,  and  the 
otlier  into  a  deep  pit,  and  bid  them  fetch  earth 
and  water  thence.  But  this  being  done  in  the 
he;it  of  their  rage,  they  repented  of  it,  when 
come  to  a  cooler  temper,  and  would  gladly 
have  made  any  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  that 
would  have  been  accepted  of ;  and  the  Lace- 
dajmonians  sent  a  proprr  person  on  purpose  to 
Susa  to  make  an  offer  hereof,  Herod.  1.  vii. 
prom  the  tribute  here  demanded,  some  have 
inferred,  that  it  was  a  Persian  monarcfy  that 
gave  these  imperious  orders,  and  they  confirm 
this  opinion  from  these  further  reasons  :  1.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  mention  what  is  iiere 
recorded  to  have  happened  it/  ikaftiv,  1.  viii.  2. 
2.  The  name  of  Holofernes  the  general  of  this 
army,  and  next  in  power  to  the  king,  like  those 
of  lissaphernes,  Artaphernes,  Intaphernes, 
II  Barzapherncs  is  known  by  its  termination  to 
'  be  of  Persian  extraction,  y.  It  appears  from 
Josephus,  Antiq.  1.  xi.  6.  that  Joacim,  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  ch.  iv.  6.  was  not  high- 
priest  till  the  end  of  Daiius's  reign.  4.  I'lie 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  upon  the  wonderful  de- 
liverance God  had  vouchsafed  his  peoj>lo,  men- 
tions particularly  that  "  the  Persians  quaked 
t  her  boldness,  and  the  Mcdes  were  daunted 
at  her  hardiness,"  which  seems  to  imply  tfieir 


having  a  principal  share  in  this  war.  This  his- 
tory cannot  be  assigned  to  the  times  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  carried  the  two  tribes  cap- 
tives, inasmuch  as  it  is  declared  therein,  ch.  v, 
18,  19.  that  it  happened  after  the  return  of 
those  tribes  out  of  captivity,  long  after  the  death 
of  that  king.  A  learned  writer,  and  a  great 
stickler  for  this  opinion,  surmises,  that  the  .Tews 
changed  the  name  of  Darius  into  Nabuchodorio- 
sor,  when  they  set  up  their  spurious  Messias 
Bar  Chocob,  and  that  the  true  acra  of  this  his- 
tory is  in  the  36th  year  of  Darius,  Whiston's 
Hist,  of  the  Old  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  369.  Otiiers, 
without  having  any  recourse  to  the  corruption 
of  the  text,  suppose,  that  some  Persian  king, 
who  resembled  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  designs 
and  actions,  is  here  called  by  his  name,  in  like 
manner  as  any  noted  conspiiator  may  be  call- 
ed a  Cataline.  Sulpicius  Severus,  from  the 
likeness  of  the  two  characters,  will  have  Ochus, 
the  successor  of  Artaxerxes  to  be  the  person, 
who  was  very  cruel,  and  fond  of  going  to  war, 
Sacr.  Hist,  1.  ii.  c.  22.  Some  have  fixed  upon 
Cambyses,  particularly  Euscbius  in  Chron.  St 
Austin,  1.  xviii.  c.  16.  de  Civit.  Dei  &  Vene- 
rab.  Bede,  and  have  assigned  k  as  the  reason 
why  Cambyses  opposed  the  building  of  the 
temple,  Ezra  iv.  because  the  Jews  killed  Ho- 
lofernes. But  this  history  of  Judith  cannot 
fall  in  with  the  12th  of  Cambyses,  see  ver.  I. 
as  that  prince  lived  but  seven  years  and  five 
months,  Heiod.  1.  iii.  but  whoever  is  fixed  up- 
on, there  seems  to  lie  this  objection  against 
the  conjecture  in  general,  that  the  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  here  mentioned,  is  all  along  particularly 
characterized  as  king  of  the  Assyrians,  c.  i.  7. 
11.  ii.  1.  4,  &c.  and  his  general,  as  chief  cap- 
tain of  the  army  of  Assur,  c.  ii.  4.  14.  v.  1.  vi. 
1-  &c.  As  this  particularity  therefore  seems 
necessarily  to  coniine  it  to  a  Babylonian  or  an 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  as  the  times  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar suit  not  with  those  of  this  history, 
might  we  not  rather  imagine,  if  a  change  of 
names  through  any  Jewisli  corruption  of  the 
copies  is  to  be  suspected,  or  admitted,  that 
they  changed  the  name  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
or  Babylon,  Saosduchinus,  or  some  other,  into 
Nabuchodonosor  r  Purther,  if  the  demand  of 
earth  and  water  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Per- 
sians, but  in  u.se  among  other  nations,  and  is 
only  a  common  f  )rm  of  acknowledging  subjec- 
tion ;  and  if  the  Persians  are  to  be  considered 
here  only  as  auxiliaries,  as  seems  most  probable 
from  ch.  i.  ver.  7-  and  were,  among  others, 
summoned  themselves  to  assemble  at  Nabucho- 
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donosor's  command,  then  what  is  here  record- 
ed sliould  seem  to  belong  to  the  times  before 
Darius,  or  even  the  very  establishment  of  tiie 
Persian  empire  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  when  that  was  in  its  glory  the  Persians 
iinder  Cambyses,  Darius,  or  Xerxes,  or  indeed 
any  of  their  kings,  then  Lords  of  tlie  cast, 
should  be  so  obsequious  to  the  command.s  of 
the  proud  Assyrian,  as  to  assemble  at  his  sum- 
mons ;  or  so  void  of  policy,  as  to  join  their 
forces  to  subdue  the  earth  to  him  ;  to  enlarge 
his  power  and  dominion,  and  in  effect  to  lessen 
and  diminish  their  own  :  besides,  "  Did  any 
of  these  Persian  monarchs,  says  Calmet,  reign 
at  Nineveh  ?  did  they  declare  war  against  a 
king  of  tiie  Mcdes  ?  Were  they  ever  kings  of 
Assyria  ?  Did  they  conquer  Cappadocia,  Cili- 
cia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Phoeni- 
cia ?  Or  rather,  did  not  all  these  provinces 
make  part  of  the  empire,  which  they  received 
from  their  ancestors  ?" 

Ver.  1 1 .  But  concerning  them  that  rebel,  let 
not  iJiine  ci/es  spare  ihem.^  i.  e.  Either  through 
a  motive  of  compassion,  or  a  principle  of  ava- 
rice, as  Saul  did,  when,  instead  of  obeying  the 
commandment  of  God,  to  smite  Amaick,  and 
utterly  to  destroy  all  that  they  had,  out  of  a 
false  compassion  he  spared  Agag,  and  the 
best  of  the  sheep  and  the  oxen,  and  all  that  was 
good,  1  Sam.  xv.  3,  9. 

Ver.  12.  For  as  I  live,  and  hif  the  pmcer  of 
mi]  kingdom,  xchatsoever  I  have  spoken,  that  mil 
I  do  b^  mine  hand.']  VVhen  we  consult  that  di>. 
vine  light  which  teaches  us,  that  men  can  do 
nothing  but  as  God  shall  please  to  enable  them, 
or  shall  allow  to  be  done,  one  cannot  help  be- 
ing surprized,  and  scarce  forbear  laughing  a£ 
the  vanity  of  the  Assyrian  prince,  who,  Push- 
ed witli  the  conceit  of  his  victory  over  Arphax- 
ad,  and  the  advantages  hithei'io  gained,  resolves 
upon  tlic  vast  attempt  of  subduing  the  whole 
earth,  as  if  his  power  was  invincible,  and  his 
project  founded  either  on  pride,  ambition,,  or 
rcsentuient,  could  not  fail  of  success.  Prom 
the  secrecy  and  well  concerted  measures  of 
his  expedition,  and  the  number  of  forces  ready 
to  engage  in  it,  he  assures  himself  of  con<jucst, 
not  considering,  that  success  depends  upon 
God's  good  pleasure,  who  often  delights  to  de- 
feat the  unjust  designs  and  unwarrantable  cn- 
terprizes  of  such  princes,  who  aim  at  establish- 
ing their  own  glory  and  greatness  upon  the 
ruin  of  innocent  and  less  powerful  states.  Es- 
jiecially  such  it  is  his  will  to  bring  low,  who 
j)ride  tliemselves  in  theii-  own  sufficiency  and 


sti:cngth,  ver.  .'>.  and  without  asking  his  leave, 
or  seeking  for  his  asEialaiioe  or  blessing,  ace 
confident  of  victory,  that  their  counsels  can;iot 
be  disappointed,  nor  their  combined  forces 
overthrown  and  defeated.  Fi'om  the  autliori* 
tativc  inaiiner,  and  lofty  language  of  this  verse, 
one  would  have  thought  that  it  was  God  him- 
self that  was  speaking,  he  who  has  the  sover* 
cign  dominion  over  all  creatures,  and  whose 
decrees  and  orders  are  always  infallible  and  ir- 
resistable  ;  who  never  commissions  a  Moses  ox 
a  Joshua  to  go  and  fight  their  enemies  with  a 
promise  of  success,  but  the  event  is  always 
answerable,  and  the  attemj>t  successful.  But 
what  a  jirodigious  difference  is  there  between 
the  precarious  resolutions  of  vain  man,  and  the 
unerring  decrees  of  an  all-wise  (iod  ;  l>etween 
a  prince  who  has  nothing  of  his  own,  but  his 
pride,  and  an  all-powerful  being,  to  whom 
kings,  even  in  the  summit  of  their  fimcied 
greatness,  are  subject  and  accountable  !  the  e- 
vent  of  this  history  in  particular  shews  the  va- 
nity of  such  presumptuous  boasting,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Most  High  ;  that  even  weak  and 
inconsiderable  means  shall  have  the  power,  by- 
God's  appointment,  to  stop  the  career,  and 
confound  the  pride  of  the  mighty  ;  and  a  Jn- 
dith  nnarm'd,  if  sent  by  the  Lord  of  liosts,  and 
inspired  with  resolution  by  him,  shall  perform 
wonders  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  a- 
gainst  the  whole  force  of  an  insulting  enemy, 
"  who  took  not  God  for  their  strength,  but 
trusted  in  the  multitude  of  their  hosts." 

Ver.  9 1 .  Near  the  mountain,  -which  is  at  the 
hfl  hand  of  the  upper  Cilicia.]  It  is  probable 
that  Taurus  and  Antitaurus  are  here  meant,  as 
these  are  large  mountains  bordering  on  Cilicia. 

\  er.  93.'  And  destroyed  Phiid  and  Lud.]  i.  e. 
I'^gypt  and  Lydia  ;  for  Lud  cannot  mean  here 
Ethiopia,  because  the  Ethiopians,  ch.  i..lO.  had 
no  concern  in  this  affair,  the  Assyrian  monarch 
had  received  no  affront  or  contemptuous  an- 
swer from  them.  If  what  Grotius  observes  of 
tlie  geograj)hy  of  this  writer  be  true,  that  it  is 
7Ta^-jf^if!!(,  crusso(]ue  Jito,  one  shall  the  less  won- 
der, that  Phud  and  Liid,  i.  e.  Egypt  and  Ly- 
dia, IJasscs  and  Ishniael,  i.  c.  Tarsus  and  Ara- 
bia ;  Mesopotamia  and  Cilicia  are  connected 
together,  without  a  proper  regard  to  the  ortler 
or  situation  of  places. 

\  cr.  97.   Then  he  icent  dozen  into  the  plain  of 
DainuscusJ]    If  we  do  not  suppose  iloloferncs 
to  lii'.ve  been  assisted  in  extending  his  concpiests, 
and  to  have  executed  part  of  what  is  mention- 
ed in  this,  and  the  foregoing  verses,  by  several* 
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large  detachments  From  the  general  army,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  other  generals  and  lieute- 
nants, the  rajiidity  of  his  conquests  is  ahnost  in- 
credible. He  seems  to  conquer  more  i)laces  in 
less  than  t.vo  months,  than  another  could  even 
visit  with  so  numerous  an  army  as  his  in  so 
short  a  time  ;  for  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks 
ticne  he  conquered  Cappiulocia,  Lydia,  Ciiicia, 
Mesopotamia,  from  the  river  Cliabor,  which 
empties  itself  into  Euphrates,  to  the  Persian 
gulf;  as  likewise  Arabia,  and  the  country  of 
the  Medlanites,  towards  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  Damascus:  which  makes  it  the  more 
surprising,  that,  after  having  run  through  so 
many  provinces,  and  subdued  so  many  nations, 
by  the  mere  terror  of  iiis  name,  a  little  insigni- 
ficant town  in  comparison  should  stop  his  pro- 
gress, and  oblige  him  to  stay  before  it  a  month 
or  two  without  making  any  assault  upon,  or 
executing  any  thing  considerable  aganist  it, 
except  seizing  on  the  aqueducts,  and  by  ren- 
dering them  useless  and  unserviceable,  depriv- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  iiethulia  of  the  conve- 
nience of  water.  Our  translators  here  scarce 
reach  the  force  of  the  verb  i^tKix/x»(xt ;  it  is  an 
elegant  expression,  and  means,  that  he  win- 
nowed their  countries,  i.  e.  he  took  their  sub- 
gtance,  and  left  the  chaff, 

CHAP.    HI. 

OO  thci/  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  treat  of 
peace.'\  i.  e.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
coasts,  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  fore- 
going chapter,  and  people  very  remote,  made 
solemn  and  respectful  application  to  him  to  a- 
vert  the  danger  and  mischief  that  might  other- 
wise befal  them.  Curtius  mentions  the  like 
formal  address  made  by  the  most  distawt  na- 
tions to  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  to  intercede  for 
peace,  and  to  engage  his  favour,  i.  x.  Thus 
the  Gibeonites,  knowing  the  success  usually 
attending  such  dutiful  and  early  application,  to 
save  themselves  from  danger,  craftily  said  to 
Joahua,  "  We  be  couie  from  a  far  country,  we 
arc  thy  servants,  now  therefore  make  a  league 
with  us,"  .Josh.  ch.  ix. 

Ver.  '2.  We  t lie  servants  of  Nabuclmdunosor  the 
^reat  A/'J^.]  These  pco[)le  surrendered  them- 
selves as  vassals  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  called 
licre  the  great  king,  by  way  of  eminence.  This 
was  the  usual  title  given  to  this  monarch.  Thus 
Ilabshakeh,  speaking  of  his  superior  power,  ad- 
dresses himself  to  Hczekiah,  "Thus  saith  the 
great  king,  the  king  of  Assyiia,  what  confi- 
dence is  that  wherein  thou  trustest  ?"  2  Kings 


xviii.  19.  Daniel, speakino-  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ch.  ii.  37.  applies  to  him  the  like  august  terms 
of  sovereignty,  "  Thou,  O  king,  art  a  kinj],  of 
kings  ;  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  giveti  thee 
a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and  glory." 
And  Cyrus  in  his  epitaph,  is  complimented  in 
the  like  manner  as  /J3!o•/^iJf /Jao-zwi^c,  Strabo,  1.  xv. 

Ver.  't.  Behold  evc-n  our  cititr>,  and  the  iuhahi- 
tants  thereof,  are  ihtf  servants,  come  and  deal  zci'th 
them  as  seemethgojd  unto  tliee.^  A.^  lUitiiing  very 
material  occurs  in  the  literal  sense  of  this  chap- 
ter, Messrs.  of  Port  Royal  have  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing allegorical  one  from  the  great  power  of 
the  king  of  xlssyria,  represented  above  in  all  its 
terror  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vast  panic  and 
abject  obsequiousness  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions on  the  other  ;  "  that  by  NabuchodonoU 
sor,  who  had  decreed  to  subdue  the  wliole  cartli, 
and  would  be  acknowledged  and  adored  as  a 
god  by  all  the  nations  whom  he  had  conquer- 
ed, we  may  pertinently  understand  the  devif, 
whose  grand  design  is,  ever  since  the  withdraw- 
ing his  own  allegiance,  and  exalting  himself  a» 
god,  to  seduce  mankind,  and  to  persuade  them 
to  desert  the  free  and  happy  service,  in  which 
they  live  under  their  great  Creator,  and  to  trans-. 
fer  their  obedience  to  him,  as  their  only  Lord 
and  Master."  By  Holofernes  his  general,  they 
conceive,  may  be  aptly  meant,"  All  the  agents 
and  emissaries  of  the  devil,  who,  in  compliance 
with  his  suggestions  or  orders,  labour  through 
unjust  means  and  wicked  arts  to  establish  his 
empire.  Such  were  those  idolatrous  princes, 
who  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword  the  true 
servants  of  God,  to  oblige  them  to  submit  to 
tlie  power  and  dominion  of  the  devil,  and  to 
renounce  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  say  nothing 
of  the  world  itself,  whose  threats,  as  well  as 
caresses,  are  alike  successful  in  drawing  men 
from  their  duty,  such  especially  are  all  those, 
who,  through  the  example  of  a  bad  life,  or  the 
poison  and  infection  of  evil  principles,  seduce 
others  from  their  duty  and  stedfastness,  to  leave 
the  true  way  of  salvation,  and  to  walk  in  the 
paths,  which  lead  to  perdition,  and  deatii." 
Comm.  in  Loc. 

Ver.  7-  So  they,  and  all  the  country  round  a- 
bout  received  them  with  ga//andi,  iiith  dunces, and 
with  timbrels  :  Yet  did  he  cast  down  their  fron- 
tiers^ i.  e.  Their  frontier  towns,  torts,  and 
strong  holds  which  might  otherwise  give  him 
opposition  and  disturbance.  The  Vulgate  is 
more  explicit' in  rendering  the  last  clause, "  Nee 
ista  tamen  facientes,  fcrocitatcm  ejus  pectoris 
mitigare  potuerunt,  nam  &  civitatai^cornm  dcs- 
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truxit."     It  felioiild   seem   from   this  account, 
that  it  would  have  been  more  safe  and  glorious 
for  these  princes  and  people,  to  have  united 
their  forces,  and  to  have  joined  together  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  a  barbarian,  without 
any  bowels  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  and 
with  whocn  tlie  greatest  submission  was  unvail- 
able  any  ways  to  move  or  affect  him.     If  tiieir 
villages  had  been  sacked  and  plundered,  they 
would  however  have  had  the  glory  to  have  de- 
fended their  liberties  at  the  expcnce  of  their 
lives.      But  fear  seldom  reasons  truly,  AYisd. 
xvii.  12.  ari.d  those  who  are  seized  with  it,  with- 
out weighing  the  consequences,  follow  impli- 
citly what  it  suggests  and  dictates.     The  learn- 
ed expositors  above,  here  again  strike  out  an 
allegorical  sense,  and  apply  it  to  the  conduct  of 
the  wicked;  "The  wicked   (say  they)    when 
they  surrender  to,  and  enter  upon  the  service 
of  sin  and  Satan,  propose  advantageous  things 
to  themselves ;   it  is  their  aim  and  intention, 
like  the  people  here  mentioned,  to  procure  safe- 
ty and  happiness  to  themselves  in  this  life  ;  but 
herein  they  are  miserably  deceived,  since  the 
devil  in  tl:c  end,  is  really  more  cruel  and  mis- 
chievous to  those  that  submit  to  him,  than   to 
those  who  have  the  virtue  and  resolution  to  op- 
pose him.     For  should  this  evil  spirit,  like  the 
enraged    Holofcrnes,  threaten  and  do  all   the 
evil  imaginable  to  the  latter,  should  he  by  vie- 
lence  take  away  their  lives,  a  death  so  precious 
before  God,  will   be  rewarded  by  an  immortal 
life,  and  eternal  felicity  :   Or  should  he  aim  at' 
what  is  more  dear  to  them,  the  subversion  of 
the  true  religion,  bis  attempt  would  be  fruitless 
against    its   great  Protector.      J3ut    with    the 
wicked  it  is  not  so,  those  who  go  out  to  meet 
this  fiend,  as  these  nations  did  lloloferncs,  and 
who  willingly  submit  to  his  empire,  and  even  re- 
joice, and  take  a  jjleasure  in  his  service,  prove 
often  unhappy,  even   in  this  life,  and  have  a 
teriible  prospect  of  ruin  before  them  for  the 
time  to  come.     For  they  are  in  the  service  of  a 
master,  who  being,  according  to  the  account 
given  of  him  in  Scripture,  a  "•  murderer  from 
the  beginning,"  continues  his  implacable  hat- 
red against  mankind,   and   is  so  false  a  friend, 
that  he  gives   the   most  deadly    wound   to  the 
soul,  at  the  same  time  that  he  outwardly  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  kind  and  tavmirablc,. cun- 
ningly advancing  the  temporal  interest  and  for- 
tunes of  those,   whom   he  means  eternally  to 
ruin.     As  lie  makes  no  account  of  riches,  or 
any  of  tiie  transitory  goods  of  this  lite,  he  is 
disposed  to  give,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  all 


the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  as  he  once  pretend- 
ed to  offer  even  to  our  Saviour,  provided  he 
could  induce  any   thereby    to   fall   down   and 
worship  him,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  be  eternal 
partners  with  him  in  misery  and  punishment." 
Ver.  8.  Cut  dozen  I  heir  groves. .]  Where  they 
used  to  offer  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  or  idols, 
under  green  trees  for  the  greater  solemnity  and 
reverence,  as  well  as  the  greater  secrecy  of  their 
mysteries.     That  among  the  heathens  trees  and 
groves  were  the  temples  of  their  gods,  appears 
from  innumerable  passages  in  sacred  ami  pro- 
fane history.     And  in  the  Roman  laws  of  the- 
twelve  tables,  in  the  second  law  of  religion,  it- 
was  commanded  to  have  groves  in   the  fields. . 
From  this  idolatrous  use  of  them   among  the- 
heathen",  the  Israelites  were  bidden  in  the  course- 
of  their  conquests  to  cut  them  down,  and  Deut.' 
xii.  3.  to  burn  them  ;  and  this  law  was  exccut- 
etl  by  the  good  kings  of  Judah,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  true  God,  2  Kings  xviii. 
4-.  xxiii.   6,   14.     They  were  also  forbiilden  to 
plant  any  grove,  or  tree  near  unto  the  altar  of 
the   Lord,   Deut.  vi.   SI.     Under  groves,  pro- 
bably all  other  monuments  of  religious  use  are 
comprehended,  as  houses,  high  places,  temples, 
see  ch.  iv.  1.  pillars,  statues,  and  the  like.     All 
of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed, as  so  many  rivals  of  Ins  majesty  and 


greatness 


Ibid.  For  he  had  decreed  to  destrvif  all  the  gods 
of  the  land,  that  all  ndtians  shottld  n-orship  Na- 
buvhodouosor  onlij,  and  that  all  tongues  and  tribes 
should  cull  upon  him  as  God.]  The  Assj'rian 
princes,  when  they  I'ose  to  the  sublimity  of 
empire,  were  not  only  despotic  in  their  govern- 
ment, but  affected  even  divine  honours,  as  may 
be  seen  in  their  history,  and  set  themselves  a- 
bove  all  the  gods  of  the  people  they  vanquish- 
ed ;  and  not  only  presumed  to  pass  sentence  by 
the  worj  of  their  mouth  upon  the  whole  world, 
but  sometimes  required  that  none  other  under 
heaven  should  be  worshipped  but  themselves. 
\Vc  find  in  the  account  here  given  of  Nabn- 
chodonosor,  thai  he  was  resolved  not  only  to 
subdue  the  several  nations  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Ethiopia,  but  intended  likewise  to  oblige  them 
to  adore,  and  acknowledge  him  only  to  be  God.' 
Accoi'iliiigl}  his  general,  Jiolofernes,  did  not 
content  iumself  with  demolishing  idols  and  fhhe 
gods,  but  he  would  remove  the  true  (»od  like- 
wise-, and  set  uj)  N;ibuchodonosor  in  his  stead. 
Tills  appears  to  have  been  the  avowed  purpofc 
of  his  sending  his  great  armies,  not  merely 
fiuin  a  spirit  ot  resentment, but  rather  of  ambi- 
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tion,to  be  acknowledged  the  king  among  gods. 
And,  indeed,   as   if  he  had  been  a  professed  a- 
theist,  afe  some  have  represented  him,  the  sense 
of  his  great  success   in  life  had  so  intoxicated 
his  reason,  as  to  forget  that  he  was  a  man,  or 
that  there  was  a  God  that  could  controul  him. 
But  the  king  of  Nineveh  was  not  the  only  prince 
that  we  tind   infected   with  the  folly   and  im- 
piety of  desiring  to  pass  for  a  god  ;    the   flat- 
terers of  Darius,  who  reigned  over  the  Medes 
and  Persians  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  proposed  to 
him  to  make  a  decree,  under  pain  of  being  cast 
into  the  den   of  lions,  that  no  one  snould  dare 
to  ask  a  petition   of  any  gofl,  or  man,   but  of 
him  only,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  Dan.  vi. 
7.     Nor  wns  Sennacherib  less  insolent,   who 
boasted,  2  Kings  xviii.  05.  that  he  had  not  yet 
met   with   any  God,  that  could  withstand  his 
power,  "  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of 
the  nations,  that  have  delivered  their  country 
out  of  mine   hand  ?"  And  from  thence  vainly 
infers,  that  neither  would  the  Lord  be  able  to 
deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  his  hand  ;   exalting 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  god,  or  is  wor- 
shipped.    Alexander  the  Great,  and  many  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  had  the  like  ambition  of 
passing  for  gods.     Nor  is  it  very  surprising, 
that  those  whom  the  devil  had  thus  taken  pos- 
session of,  should,  like  him,  aspire  to  be  ecjual 
with  God.     J'^or  that  proud  spirit,  however  jea- 
lous of  hrs  honour,  is  not  averse,  for  special 
ends,  to  communicate  part  of  it  to  his  favour- 
ites, and   willingly  allows  that  they  should  be 
looJced  upon  and  treated  as  gods,  if  he  can  by 
such  superstition  tempt  any  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  the  true  God,  and  by  consequence  be- 
come his  slaves. 

Ver.  9-  Over  against  the  great  strait  of  Ju- 
drea.l  Called  the  hill  country,  Luke  i.  39.  It 
is  particularly  described  ver.  J.  of  the  next 
chapter. 

C  H  A  P.    IV. 

Ver.  2.  cr'HEREFORE  thetj  rsere  exceedinglif 
afraid  of  him,  and  were  troubled  for 
Jerusalem,  and  Jo r  the  temple  of  the  Lord  their 
God.]  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Jews  should  be  much  afraid  of,  and 
tremble  at, so  great  a  force  coming  againstthem, 
to  which  so  many  nations,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  greater  evils,  Jiad  submitted,  and  not- 
withstanding had  been  treated  with  great  seve- 
rity. Tlieir  fear  therefore  was  the  more  excus- 
able, and  had  this  good  effect,  that  through  a 
distrust  of  thcmselves.and  their  own  sufficiency, 


it  put  them  upon  applying  to  God   for  his  as- 
sistance, and  asking  of  him  in  their  distress,  the 
help  of  his  alI-])Owerful  arm.     It  is  observable, 
that  the  Jews  ure  not  represented  here,  as  con- 
cerned for,  and  afraid  of  the  loss  of  their  goods, 
their  liberty,  or  lives,  but  the  occasion  of  their 
uneasiness  was  the  apprehension  thej'^  were  un- 
der, that  the   holy   city  of  .Jerusalem,  and  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  should   be  profmcd,  and 
treated  as  other  the  like  places  had  been,  wliere 
Holofernes  with   his   army  had  passed.     The 
Jews,  it  is  well  known,  had  a  profound  venera- 
tion for  their  temple,  and  on  many  occasions 
have  shewed   themselves  ready   to   undergo  a 
thousand  deaths  for  the  preservation   of  that 
holy  place,  which  distinguished  them  from  all 
other  nations  ;  and   therefore  their  thoughts  at 
this  time  were  chiefly  fixed,  and  their  wishes 
and  praj^ers  confined  to  their  beloved  sanctuary. 
"  What  they  did  from  a  pure  zeal  and  spirit  of 
Judaism,  and  to  preserv^e  so  glorious  a  monu- 
ment of  their  religion,   we  should  be  equally- 
zealous  to  do,  say  Mess,  of  Port  Royal,  from  a 
truer  principle,  and  a  more  excellent  religion. 
It  becomes  us  to  be  always  more  sincerely  con- 
cerned for,  and  affected  with,  what  any.  ways 
reflects  dishonour  upon,  or  is  injurious  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  interest  of  his  church, 
than  for  any  thing  that  can  happen  to  ourselves. 
We  find  that  even  the' meek  Jesus  was  affected 
with  passion  upon  observing  the  sanctity  of  his 
Father's  house  profaned  by  merchandise,  and 
theplace  of  prayer  changed  into  adenofthievesr 
but  one  does  not  read  of  any  resentment  he  ex- 
pressed, all  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  exposed  to  their 
outrageous    insults;    though    his    body    was 
without  comparison  a  temple  far  more  glorious 
and  precious,  than  that  material  one,  for  which 
the  Jews  testified  so  much  respect,  and  shewed 
so  much  concern  for  its  safety." 

^'^er.  3.  For  theij  were  neichj  returned  from  the 
captiviti/,  and  all  the  people  of  Judea  were  gather- 
ed together  :  and  the  vessels,  and  the  altar,  and 
the  house  zcere  sanctified  a/ter  the  profanation. 1 
It  is  a  great  dispute  among  the  learned,  whe- 
ther what  is  related  here  happened  before  or 
after  the  captivity,  and  where  the  date  of  this 
transaction  is  to  be  placed.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  latter  opinion,  ground  it  chiefly  upon 
this  passage,  wherein  the  author,  according  to 
the  Greek  version  says  (for  the  V  ulg.  wholly  , 
omits  it)  that  the  Jews  were  newly  returned 
from  captivity,  and  the  vessels, and  the  altar,  and 
the  house  were  sanctified  after  the  profanation. 
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And  ch.  V.  18,  19-  it  is  farther  affirmed,  "  that 
tiicy  were  led  captives  into  a  land   which  was 
not  theirs;  that  the  temple  of  their  God  was 
cast   to  the  ground,  and  their  cities  taken  by 
the   enemy  ;  but  now  are  they  come  up  from 
the  places  where  they  were  scattered,  and  have 
possessed  Jerusalem  again."    The  bare  reading 
of  these  passages,  say  they,  naturally  leads  one 
to  conclude,-that  what  is  here  mentioned,  was 
not  transacted  till  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity  ;  which  is  confiruied  by  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  moderns.     See 
Calmet's  IVef.   snr  le  Liv.  Judith,  and  Stack- 
house's  Hist,  of  the  iiible.     Those  who   main- 
tain that  this  transaction  happened  before  the 
captivity,  arc  divided,  some  placing  it  under 
IMaiiasses,  and  others  under  Zedckiah  ;  but  the 
difficulties  on  either  hypothesis,  possibly  may 
be  adjusted,  if  we  be  careful  to  d^tinguish  the 
slight  and  particular  dispersions  and  ca{)tivi- 
tics  of  the  Jews,  from  the  long  and  more  gene- 
ral one  :  and  if  we  understand  the  captivity 
here  referred  to,  not  of  the  grand  captivity  of 
Babylon,  but  of  one  that  was  slight  in  compa- 
rison of  it,  that  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  seems 
most  probable  to  be  meant.    When  that  prince 
was  carried  captive   to  Babylon,  what  is  here 
mentioned  of  the  country  being  desolate,  the 
people   dispersed,    and  the  temple    profaned, 
really  happened  ;  and   upon   his  return   from 
thence  with  some  of  his  subjects,  and  being  re- 
stored to  his  kingdom  through  God's  blessing 
upon  his  examplary  penitence,  the  temple,  by 
as  great  a  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  was  puri- 
fied ^gain,  and  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  dignity,  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
12,  l;i,  14.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
in  St  Jcrom's  version,  made  from  the  original 
Chaldee,  as  is  supposed,   this  verse,  on  which 
the  controversy  is  founded,  is  wholly  left  out ; 
and   it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  of  a  very 
learned  writer,  that  it  was  put  into  the  Greek 
version  (from  whence  the  English  is  taken)  from 
some  of  those  corrupted  copies  of  the  original, 
which  St  Jerome  complains  of  Prid.  Connect, 
vol.  i.  p.  a2.  As  the  authority,  therctore,  of  this, 
and  that  other  passage,  ch.  v.  \S.  is  so  dubious, 
Holhing  ccilain  can  be  concluded  from  either, 
or  holli  of  them,  as  to  the  point  in  question. 

Ver.  4.  There/ ore  the  if  sent  into  all  the  coitsts 
^'Samtria,  nnti  the  villui^es,  ^■c.']  Nothing  could 
Iwve  induced  these  two  irreconcileable  enemies, 
^he  Jew3  and  the  Samaritans,  who  had  a  mu- 
U\al  aversion  to  each  other,  see  note  on  Ecclus. 
k,.  25,  2t).  to  act  .jointly,  aud.to  be  confederates, 


but  the  sense  of  the  common  danger  which 
threatened  them  ffom  the  expedition  of  Holo- 
fernes. 

Ver.  5.  /Ind  possessed  themselves  before  hand 
of  all  the  tops  of  the  his^h  mountains,  and  forti- 
fied the  villages  that  ztere  in  the:n.'^  As  .Jonathan 
the  high  priest  did  against  Apoilonius,  1  Mac- 
cab.  X.  70.  beingby  the  nature  of  their  situation 
more  tenable  and  less  easy  of  access.  During 
the  captivity,  and  some  time  after,  not  villages 
only,  but  almost  all  the  cities,  lay  defenceless, 
and  even  Jerusalem  itself  was  witiiout  suffi- 
cient walls  for  its  security,  as  may  easily  b« 
imagined  in  such  a  time  of  desolation  and  dis- 


3 
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Ver.  6.  Joacim  the  high  priest,  xchich  xcas  in 
those  daifs  in  Jerusalem.^  He  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Eliakim;  accordingly  St  Jeiom's  version- 
promiscuously  uses  both  names  for  this  high 
priest.  The  Syriac  also  does  the  like  :  and  in- 
deed they  are  both  names  for  the  same  person. 
And  so  Luke  iii.  23.  Some  copies  have  Joi- 
akim,  instead  of  Heli,  which,  accordincr  to 
Chemnitius,  is  Eliakim  contracted  ;  and  Philo 
makes  Joiakim,  Heli,  and  Eliakim  to  mean  the 
same  person.  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  3+.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  4.  It  has  been  objected  against  this 
history,  that  none  of  the  name  of  Joiakim,  or 
Eliakim,  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  in  Josephus,  that  was  high  priest  before  the 
captivity.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection 
from  the  Scriptures,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  succession  of  the  high  priests  is  so  imper- 
fectly recorded  there,  that  Joacim  might  easily 
be  omitted  :  for  whoever  examines  the  succes- 
sions of  the  Jewish  high  priests,  as  we  have 
them  delivered  to  us  in  the  first  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, and  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
will  find  them  so  intricate  and  perplexed,  so 
many  omissions  and  dislocations,  such  a  diver- 
sity of  names  and  numbers,  and  such  seeming 
contrariety  in  the  several  accounts,  as  will  cost 
no  small  pains  to  reduce  them  to  any  tolerable 
regularity.  The  reason  is,  because  the  Scrip- 
ture no  where  professes  to  give  an  exact  cata- 
logue of  all  such  as  had  been  admitted  to  that- 
office  and  dignity  until  the  captivity.  And  in 
such  catalogues  asare  delivered,  several  are  in- 
serted that  never  were  high  priests,  and  several 
are  omitted,  that  were.  The  high  priests  of 
the  family  of  I'd i,  are  instances  of  the  latter; 
for  they  are  left  out  of  that  pedigree,  and  those 
of  the  true  nice  who  were  excluded  by  them, 
are  instances  of  the  former,  for  they  are  in  it, 
though  they  never  were  high  prksts.    It  i* 
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very  likely,  as  Pridcau?  obsevvcy,  that  from  the 
time  of  SoloiiKin  to  the  captivity,  many  more 
such  instances  might  have  happened  to  hinder 
that  pedigree,  from  being  an  exact  catalogue 
of  the  high  priests.  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
Joacim,  or  Eliakim  is  not  named  in  Scripture, 
for  several  learned  men  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  wh;it  issaidot  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
Isai.  xxii.  doth  very  well  agree  with  that 
part  which  Joacim  is  said  to  have  acted  in  this 
book,  Connect.  1.  i.  As  to  the  catalogue  of 
Josephus,  that  too  is  so  imperfect  and  corrupt, 
that  scarce  Hve  names  in  it  agree  witii  the  Scrip- 
ture account.  For  several  are  in  his  catalogue 
wi>o  never  were  higii  priests,  and  several  are 
left  out  that  were  ;  particularly  Amasiah  in  the 
time  of  Jehosaphat,  Jehoiada  in  the  reign  of 
Joash,  and  Azariah  in  that  of  Uzziah  :  and 
therefore  Joacim  might  have  been  high  priest 
at  this  time,  though  there  be  no  mention  made 
of  him  as  such,  either  in  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
history  of  Josephus, 

Ver.  8.  Aud  the  children  of  Israel  did  m  Joa- 
cim the  high  priest  had  commanded  them. '\  One  is 
surprised  to  find  in  this  important  juncture,- and 
indeed  throughout  this  history,  the  high  priest 
Joaci  n,  giving  all  the  orders,  and  no  mention 
in  any  respect  made  of  the  king,  though  this 
was  an  aflair  of  state,  rather  than  religion,  and 
the  supreme  power  was  doubtless  in  him  ;  as  if 
he  had  no  concern  in,  or  for  the  event  of  this 
■war,  nor  for  the  danger  threatened  to  his  people, 
and  his  duty  did  not  call  upon  him  more  loud- 
ly to  do,  and  order,  what  the  higli  priest  is  here 
represented  as  doing.  But  the  conjecture  of  very 
many  learned  men  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
at  this  time  Manasseh  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  being 
just  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  being  deeply  affected  with  that  calamity, 
and  with  the  mercy  shewed  to  him  in  his  de- 
liverance, cared  not  to  concern,  or  interest  him- 
self with  public  affairs,  being  wholly  intent 
upon  serving  God.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 
from  his  long  confinement,  and  the  miseries  he 
underwent,  he  might  so  have  impaired  his 
health,  as  to  be  hindered  from  acting  in  a  pub- 
lic sphere  ;  or  is  it  possible  that  he  might  then 
be  engaged  in  the  defence  of  some  other  part 
of  his  kingdom,  and  so  devolved  the  care  of 
public  business  upon  the  high  priest  and  senate 
who  had  acted  durin,:  his  absence.  Josephus 
informs  us,  Anliq.  I.  x.  c.  iv.  from  the  time 
that  Manas^es  returned  from  Babylon,  he  spent 
the  wholt:  remainder  of  his  time  in  the  service 
aod  worship  of  God  wilb  the  greatest  strictness, 


being  a  sincere  penitci>t  for  the  many  abomina- 
tions he  Irad  committed.  And  the  scripture  in- 
timates the  same,  ^  Chron.  xxxiii.  13  where  it 
is  said  of  him,  that  he  "  humbled  himself  greatly 
before  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  took  away  the 
strange  gods,  and  the  idol  out  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  And  though  it  is  said,  ver.  14.  that 
he  built  a  wall  without  the  city  of  David  for  its 
defence,  and  put  captains  of  war  in  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  yet  in  the  general,  after 
he  was  humbled  by  his  great  affliction,  he  com- 
mitted the  management  of  public  business,  and 
especially  the  fortifying  frontier  places,  to  the 
high  priest  and  other  great  men.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  said,  that  allowing  him  to  be  greatly 
intent  on  devotion,  and  not  to  concern  himself 
with  public  business,  yet  in  such  a  case,  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  king  had  not  been 
dropt,  nor  is  usually,  though  the  act  was  the 
act  of  the  minister.  And  as  to  the  possibility 
of  Manasses  being  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
some  other  part  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  some  fo- 
reign expedition,  neither  the  concurrence  of 
history,  sacred  or  profane,  nor  Manasses's  ovm 
circumstances,  are  thought  to  countenance 
such  a  supposition  :  and  had  it  been  so,  might 
it  not  have  been  expected  that  the  author  of 
this  very  history  should  have  dropt  some  notice 
of  it,  as  the  reason  of  Joacim's  acting  on  this 
occasion  with  an  absolute  and  independent 
power? 

Ver.  9.  Then  every  nmn  of  Israel  cried  to  Gad 
with  great  fervency,  and  with  great  vebemency 
did  they  bumble  their  sotils.^  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  the  Israelites,  by  fortifying  thfc 
hills,  and  guarding  the  passages,  and  the  like 
necessary  provision  itl  a  time  of  danger,  usdd 
all  the  precautions  possible  to  prevent  any  sur- 
prize from  their  enemies ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  they  dtd  not  place  their  whole  confidence 
in  human  policy  or  foresight.  They  did  all 
that  was  in  their  power  for  their  security,  be- 
cause God  allows  his  creatures  to  employ  all 
lawful  means  for  that  purpose  ;  but  being  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  David's  observation,  Ps. 
cxxvii.  2.  "  Except  xh^t  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,"  they  had  re- 
course, according  to  the  direction  of  the  high 
pnest,  to  prayer,  fasting,  and  hurtiiriatron,  as 
to  arms,  which  alone  could  render  them  invin- 
cii)le.  And  presun>ir>g  these  instances  of  mor« 
tification  to  be  well  pleasing  to,  and  successful- 
with  God,  they  continued  them  foV  many  days- . 
in  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  ver.  13.  wmtingfoiH 
God's  protection  and  assistance  at  the  time,  andl 
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in  the  manner  he  should  please  to  send  it ;  and 
it  was  this  perseverance  that  at  length  procured 
them  victory.  The  Vulgale  puts  llie  follow- 
ing speech  into  tht  mouth  of  Joaci.u  the  high 
priest,  "  Scitote  quoniam  exuudiet  dominus 
preces  vestras,  si  maiientes  permanseritis  in  j  - 
juniis  8t  orationibus  m  canspectud'umni.  iVIe- 
mores  estole  Moj-si  servi  Dei,  qui  Aniaiec  con- 
fidentem  in  virtute  St  poleiUia  iua,  &.  in  exer 
citu  suo,  &■  in  clypeis  suis,  &-  in  curiibu-)  6*-  in 
equitibus  suis,  non  ferro  pugnando,  sed  preci 
bus  Sanctis  orando  dejecit.  S:c  ciunt  upiversi 
hostes  Israel,  si  persever  aveiitis  in  hot  opere 
quod  coepistis."  One  cannat  but  observe,  how 
different  the  conduct  ana  behaviour  oi'  the  Is- 
raelites was  upon  this  occasion,  from  that  of 
common  armies.  They  thought  the  help  of 
man  was  but  vain,  and  therefore  their  trust  was 
in  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Instead  of  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  other  warlike  instruments,  they 
poured  forth  their  devout  supplications  to  him 
that  was  able  to  save,  accompanied  with  strong 
crying  and  tears.  Instead  of  outward  pomp 
and  the  pride  of  diess,  they  were  distinguished 
by  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  lowly  prostrations. 
And  who  among  the  proud  Assyrians,  seeing 
such  instances  of  dejection,  would  not  have  de- 
spised and  laughed  at  these  Israelites,  as  a  peo- 
ple half  dead  with  fear,  and  even  almost  below 
their  notice  to  engage  with?  and  yet  it  was  this 
profound  humiliation  that  was  alone  available 
to  oppose  and  subdue  the  haughtiness  and  pride 
of  Holofernes.  Other  nations  hastily  submitted 
through  the  very  terror  of  his  name,  but  this 
people,  providing  better  for  their  safety, 
humbled  themselves  under,  and  thereby  ob- 
tained the  help  of  the  mighty  hand  ot  God,  and 
triumphed  over  him  who  threatened  revenge 
upon  the  whole  earth. 

Ver.  14.  /Ind  Joaclm  the  high  priest,  and  all 
the  priests  that  stood  bejore  the  Lord,  and  they 
•which  ministered  unto  the  Lord,  bad  their  loins 
girt  with  sackcloth,  and  offered  the  daily  burnt- 
offerings,  with  the  vows  and  free  gifts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ver.  15.  And  had  ashes  on  their  mitres, 
and  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  all  their  power.'] 
The  Vulg.  is  more  emphatical  than  our  version, 
"  Etiam  hi  qui  oflerebant  Domino  holocausta, 
praecincticiliciisotFerrentsacrificia  Domino."  On- 
ly it  is  observable  that  it  omits  the  mention  of 
the  high  priest.  And  indeed  the  occasion  must 
be  more  pressing  and  calamitous  than  ordinary, 
for  the  high  priest  himself,  if  not  to  put  oft'  his 
glorious  apparel  altogether,  at  least  to  appear 


in  the  time  of  the  public  ministration  in  the 
habit  of  u  mourner,  who  might  not  mourn,  ac- 
cor.hng  to  the  law,  for  the  death  of  his  nearest 
k.A,  Jjevit.  xxi.  10,  11.  but  public  calamities, 
such  as  fiffiicted  the  very  bting  of  the  state,  ad- 
mitted of  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  rule. 
Acco;d  ngly  the  prophet  Joel,  in  such  a  time 
of  distress,  exhorts,  that  the  "  priests,  the  mi- 
nisiers  ot  the  altar,  should  gird  themselves,  la- 
ment, and  howl,  and  He  all  night  in  sackcloth," 
ch.  i.  13. 

C  H  A  P.     V. 

JiVD  had  laid  impediments  in  the  champain 
countries.']  Tiie  word  7y.<iilx\H  here  used  has 
many  significations  :  it  sometimes  signifies  in 
general  any  obstacle  or  hindrance  laid  in  a 
man's  way,  by  which  a  passenger  is  detained  or 
slopped  :  here  it  is  peculiarly  taken  to  signify 
those  sharp  stakes  or  other  instruments,  which 
in  time  of  war  men  were  wont  to  put  in  the 
fields,  where  the  enemy  was  expected  to  follow, 
to  wound  their  feet  or  legs  with,  and  thereby 
to  retard  their  passage,  and  therefore  here  pro- 
perly called  impediments.  Against  which  ac- 
cident, being  so  usual  and  ordinary  in  war,  an- 
ciently they  used  greaves  of  brass  to  defend 
their  feet  or  legs.     See  i  Sam.  xvii.  6. 

Ver.  2.  IVkerc'icith  lie  zcas  vrri/  angri/,  and 
called  all  the  princes  of  Muab,  and  the  va/jtains 
oj  Amnion.]  He  applied  to  these  more  particu- 
larly, says  Calmet,  as  he  presumed  that  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  being  neighbours  to 
the  Hebrews,  could  better  inform  him  of  the 
truth  than  any  other  persons. 

Ver.  3.  Tell  me  7I0W  zcho  this  people  is  that 
dxelleth  in  the  hill countri/.]  It  may  seem  strange, 
and  scarce  to  be  credited,  that  a  general  of  the 
Assyrians,  such  a  one  as  Holofernes  was,  should 
be  ignorant  of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  and  ask 
the  questions  which  are  here  mentioned,  con- 
cerning them  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Holofer- 
nes was  not  of  the  number  of  those  captains  of 
the  king  of  Assyria,  whom  the  Lord  sent  to 
carry  Manassch  into  captivity,  and  therefore 
possibly  he  might  not  understand  either  their 
constitution  and  discipline,  or  the  situation  and 
extent  of  their  country,  much  less  the  genius 
of  the  people,  their  original  and  genealogy,  since 
even  Tacitus  the  historian,  who  had  conferred 
both  with  Titus  and  Vespasian,  who  overthrew 
Jerusalem,  seems  unacquainted  with  their 
genealogy,  when  he  affirms,  that  they  came 
from   Ida,    a  mountain   of  Crete,   Hist.   1.   v. 
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The  questions  here  proposed  to  the  princes 
of  Moab,  and  the  captains  of  Ammon,  seem 
not  to  have  proceeded  from  any  ignorance  of 
this  people,  nor  to  have  been  really  asked  for 
information  sake ;  for  considering  the  trophies, 
and  spoils,  and  number  of  captives  brought  from 
Judea  not  very  many  years  before  by  those 
powerful  kings  of  Assyria,  Tiglath  Palasser, 
Salmanasor,  and  Sennacherib,  such  particulars 
relating  to  the  Jew^s  could  not  but  be  known. 
But  they  are  questions  rather  of  a  sneering  and 
insulting  general,  despising  the  enemies  he 
had  to  deal  with,  as  of  no  note  or  consequence, 
and  not  worthy  of  any  regard.  Not  unlike  that 
expression  of  the  proud  Pharaoh,  speaking  of 
the  God  of  Israel  with  great  contempt,  "  Who 
is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  ?" 
Exod.  V.  and  that  of  Nabucbodonosor,  Dan.iii. 
"  Who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out 
of  rny  hands?"  But  that  of  churlish  Nabal,  i 
Sam.  XXV.  lo.  comes  nearest  the  point,  "  Who 
is  David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  r"  But 
the  more  the  Assyrians  despised  the  Jews,  the 
more  must  they  be  surprised,  and  the  greater 
their  confusion,  when  they  beheld  their  proud 
and  insulting  general  vanquished  and  killed, 
with  far  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  by  the 
means  of  one  single  woman  among  that  people, 
whom  they  would  seem  even  not  to  know, 
in  Older  to  depress  and  utidervalue  them  the 
more. 

^Ibid.  IV/iat  kins;  is  set  over  than,  or  captain  of 
their  armii  ?'\  The  Vulgate  has  only  (juis  rex 
mi/iti(e  iHorwn,  without  the  distinction.  The 
latter  clause  seems  exegetical  of  part  of  the  office 
of  a  king,  viz.  his  leading  out,  and  going  forth 
before  his  people  to  battle,  2  Sam  xxi.  17. 
Holofernes  might  possibly  a  ,k  the  question,  who 
was  their  king,  as  Man-.sses's  cajitivity  miglit  be 
%  secret  to  him,  who  was  not  carried  to  Nineveh 
or  Susa,  but  to  Babylon. 

Ver.  5  /  idil  declare  unto  thee  the  truth;  , .  . 
and  ilicre  shcdl  no  hje  come  out  of  the  mouth  of 
ihif  seriant.']  Such'  instances  as  these  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  tautology  ;  they  are  used  to 
shew  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  and  to  gain 
an  easier  belief  by  a  more  vigorous  manner  of 
expression.  There  are  many  instances  in  Scrij)- 
ture  of  this  manner  of  vedupliciition.  See  Deut. 
ix.  7.  2  Kings  ix.  3.  Mattli.  xxviii.  14.-  Mark 
xiv.  61.  Luke  i.  20.  ix.  45.  John  i.  20,  Acts 
xiii.  II  xiv.  S.  xviii  9.  i  Thess.  v.  5.  Apoc. 
iii.  16  and  particularly  t  John  ii.  27.  which 
very  much  resembles  the  passage  before  us  ;  as 
does   that  of  Plato,  lii/'Wd-aij   i)  f*-n  t    »Kr.inySyw,- 


who  has  also,  aVftSa^'Jtf,  ^  juk  7rcS(!f/.iriii ;  and  so 
Virgil — "  Non  adversata  petenti  annuit ;"  and 
instances  are  still  more  frequent  among  the 
Greek  poets,  particularly  Homer,  Euripides,  vSo- 
phocles,  and  Aristophanes. 

Ibid.  Captain  of  all  the  sons  of  Amman.']  Un^ 
der  the  general  title  of  the  sons  of  Ammon,  some 
conceive  to  be  comprised  the  Edomites,  or  Idu- 
maeans,  who  may  be  considered  as  brethren  of 
the  Jews,  being  descended  from  Esau,  the  bro- 
ther of  Jacob  ;  and  that  they  chose  to  pass  un- 
der that  name  at  this  lime,  to  avoid  the  odium 
of  being  engaged  agamst,  and  invading  the  Is- 
raelites their  kinsmen.  Achior,  the  chief  of 
these  people,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  an  Idu- 
ma:an  likewise,  and  having  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  that  concerned  the  Jews,  was  the  spokes- 
man to  Holofernes,  and  gave  him  all  the  light 
and  intelligence  concerning  them  that  is  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter;  and  from  the  detail  here 
given  of  them,  it  appears,  that  he  very  well  un- 
derstood their  history.  One  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  the  open  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
to  the  Assyrian  general  of  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  God  of  Israel's  impartial  and 
just  dealing  with  them,  according  as  their  con- 
duct deserved  ;  an  observation  tending  greatly 
to  his  glory,  and  scarce  to  be  expected  from  this 
Ammonite.  And  there  seems  to  be  something 
providential  in  it,  and  not  merely  chance,  that 
he  should  find  admittance  and  protection  among 
this  people,  and  even  be  made  one  of  them  by 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  where  in  all  human  ap- 
pearance he  might  rather  have  expected  to  have 
been  evil  entreated,  or  to  have  suffered  death  as 
a  spy,  or  an  enemy  in  disguise. 

Ver.  6.  This  people  are  descended  of  the  Chal- 
drrans.']  We  read,  Gen.  xi.  31.  that  Terah 
took  Abraham  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran 
his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his 
son  Abram's  wife,  and  they  went  forth  with 
them  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Hence  the  children  of  Israel 
are  said  here  to  be  descended  of  the  ChaldDeans, 
as  claiming  Abrah;;m  for  their  fatlier,  who  was 
a  Chaldacan  :  And  probably  it  was  with  design 
to  render  Holofernes  favourable  to  the  Jews, 
that  Achior  represents  to  him,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  speech,  that  they  were  descended  of  the 
Chaldrcans,  as  Holofernes  himself  wa'^  a  subject 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  the  prince  of  that 
country. 

Ver.  8.  For  theif  left  the  \za>i  of  l heir  ancestors, 
and  worshipped  the  fiod  of  heaven,  the  God  ichoin 
theif  hnexD ;  so  theij  cast  ihcnt  out  from  the  face 
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nf  their  gads,  and  they ^edutio  JMesopotamioy  and 
sojuvrued  there  for  manii  </«//.?.  j  As  these  na- 
tions had  been  long  infected  with  idolatry^  and 
were  under  a  government  that  established  and 
supported  idolatrous  worbhip,  the  ancestor  of 
Abraham,  and  his  family,  were  expelled  this 
land  for  worshipping  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
leaving  the  way  of  their  forefathers  ;  a  land  so 
famous  for  superstition  and  idolatry,  that  Chal- 
daeans  and  magicians  were  synonymous  terms. 
From  hence  they  passed  into  Mesopotamia,  i.  e. 
into  a  province  so  called  from  its  situation  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ; 
and  on  account  of  their  relation  to  Abraham, 
the  Jews  are  said  to  sojourn  with  him  there. 
For  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  veise 
to  be  descended  from  the  Chaldi-vans.  because 
Abraham,  from  whom  their  stog.k  was  derived, 
was  a  Chaldaean,  so  are  they  here,  represented 
on  the  same  account,  as  accompanying  him, 
and  settling  with  him  in  Mesopotamia.  St  Ste- 
phen, Acts  vii.  I,  3,  4.  greatly  illustrates  what 
Achior  here  adds,  when  speaking  to  the  Jews, 
he  says,  "  The  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  A- 
braham,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  this  coun- 
try, &c.  Then  came  he  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran  ;  and  from 
thence,  when  his  father  was  dead,  he  removed 
into  the  land  of  Canaan."  Abraham's  stay  at 
•Charran  is  supposed  by  the  most  exact  chrono- 
logers,:to  be  about  two  years  ;  but  Achior's  ex- 
pression, "  He  sojourned  there  many  days," 
seems  to  imply  a  much  longer  time,  as  appears 
from  the  same  phrase,  ver.  16, 

Ver.  10.  But  tchen  a  Juinine  covered  all  the 
land  of  Canaan,  theif  icent  dunn  into  Egi/i)t.] 
Calmet  observes,  that  Achior  in  his  narration, 
seems  to  confound  the  going  of  Abraham  into 
Egypt,  with  that  of  Jacob's  thiihcr  ;  but  there 
is  not  much  weight  in  this  observation,  as  the 
account  here  is  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their 
concerns  collectively,  rather  than  of  Abraham 
personally.  However  this  be,  it  reminds  me  to 
illustrate  a  like  instance.  Acts  vii.  16.  where 
St  Luke,  in  reciting  St  Stephen's  Rpeech.  either 
puts  Abraham  for  Jacob,  see  Vitring.  in  Isai. 
Prolegom.  p.  23.  or  Abraham  must  be  used 
here  patronymically  for  Jacob,  his  descendant ; 
or  possibly  the  name  Abraham  crept  into  the 
text,  as  Be-ia  suspects,  from  a  marginal  annota- 
tion. 

Ver.  16.  And  all  the  Gergesites.']  The  Ger- 
gesenes,  or  Girgashites,  were  an  ancient  people 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  their  habitation  was  be- 
yond the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some 


footsteps  of  their  name  in  the  city  of  Gergesa, 
upon  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  rabbins  intbrm 
us,  that  when  Joshua  first  came  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  the  Ciergesenes  took  a  resoluticn  ra- 
ther to  forsake  their  country,  than  to  submit  to 
the  Hebrews.  They  are  also  of  opinion,  that 
Joshua  proposed  the  following  conditions  to  the 
Canaanites,  viz.  Flight,  subjection,  or  war.  The 
Gergesenes  resolved  to  fly,  and  accordingly  re- 
tired into  Afric ;  and  to  this  flight  possibly  that 
inscilplion  in  Phoenician  characters,  which  Pro- 
copius  mentions,  may  refer.  We  are  some  f 
those  people  u;ho  Jled  before  that  robber  Joshua^ 
the  son  of  Nun.  Though  the  tradition  be  very 
old,  that  the  Gergesenes  fled  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  whi  n  Josliua  entered  it ;  nevertheless 
it  is  certain,  that  a  good  number  of  the.m  staid 
b -hind  ;  since  Joshua  himself  informs  us,  that 
he  subdued  the  Girgashites,  Josh.  xxiv.  xi.  and 
tiiey  whom  he  overcame  were  certainly  on  this 
side  Jordan.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  they 
who  fled  into  Afric  were  the  Girgashites,  who 
dvvi  It  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  that  the 
others  continued  in  the  country  ;  and  both  these 
may  be  meant  and  included  in  the  expression 
here,  "  All  the  Gcrgesites."  By  the  Syche- 
raites  mentioned  just  before,  the  Hivites  seem  to 
be  intended. 

Ver.  17.  And  uhilst  they  sinned  not  before 
their  God,  thetj  prospered^  because  the  God  that 
hateth  iniqnitij  was  with  them.  Ver.  1 8 .  But  ichen 
iheif  departed  from  the  waij  ichich  he  apfmnted 
them,  theif  were  destroyed  in  rnanif  butties  terif 
sore.'\  This  observation  of  Achior's  was  framed 
according  to  the  known  experience  of  those 
times ;  for  the  rise  and  fall,  the  prosperity  or 
adversity  of  the  Jewish  people,  was,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  other  nations,  as  well  as  their  own, 
always  proportionable  to  their  own  religious  be- 
haviour, and  not  to  be  measured  by  any  rules 
of  policy,  or  the  effect  of  it.  The  ground  of 
this  observation  was  God's  first  promise  to  A- 
braham,  Gen.  xii.  2,  3.  which  promise,  as  it 
principally  concerned  the  temporal  state  of  the 
Jews,  was  to  be  limited  according  to  the  tenor 
of  Achior's  speech,  and  did  then  only  take  ef- 
fect when  they  followed  Abraham's  footsteps, 
and  hved  in  a  faithful  obedience  to  God's  laws ; 
or  having  transgressed  them,  did  turn  again 
with  their  whole  hearts  to  seek  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  And  it  was  their  love  of  sin,  so  dis- 
pleasing unto  God,  which  brought  them  so  often 
into  subjection  unto  their  enemies,  according  to 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  14,  15.  "  O  that 
my  people  would  have  hearkened  unto  me ;  for 
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if  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways,  I  should  soon 
have  put  down  tlieir  enemies,  and  turned  my 
hand  ag.iinst  their  adversaries ;"  and  that  of  So- 
lomon, Prov.  xvi.  7.  "  When  the  ways  of  a  man 
please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him."  As  the  nations  round  about 
Judea  waited  all  such  opportunities  to  take  re- 
venge of  the  Jews,  when  God  by  their  misery 
and  calamities  seemed  to  forsake  them,  so  for 
the  same  reasons,  were  the  nations  round  about 
as  earnestly  bent  to  hinder  the  re-edifying  of 
Jerusalem  after  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
as  fearing  lest  this  people's  good  fortune  should 
rise  again  with  their  city  walls,  as  Nehemiah  ex- 
pressly intimates,  ch.  vi.  16.  •'  That  after  the 
enemies  had  heard  that  the  wall  was  finished, 
they  were  afniid,  and  their  courage  failed  them, 
for  they  knew  that  this  work  was  wrought  of 
God."  See  Jackson's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  S6. 
Hence  did  the  wise  men  of  Chald^a,  upon  the 
first  notice  of  the  Jews  beginning  to  recover 
themselves,  and  fortune  turning  for  them,  read 
Haman's  destiny,  but  too  late,  •*  If  Mordecai  be 
of  the  seed  of  the  Jews,  before  whom  thou  hast 
begun  to  fall,  thou  shalt  not  prevail  against  him, 
but  shalt  surely  fall  before  him,"  Esther  vi.  13. 
See  also  Ezra  viii.  11.  which  comes  nearer  this 
place.  A  very  learned  prelate  observes  of  this 
speech  of  Achior's  to  Holofernes,  (whether  truly 
uttered  or  feigned,  says  he,  by  the  penman  of 
the  history,)  that  it  was  framed  and  grounded 
upon  the  confessed  observations  of  those  limes, 
and  contained  such  advices  as  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews,  should  have  given  to  his  lord,  who  did 
not  so  well  understand  them.  Patrick's  Coram, 
on  Esth.  vi.  13. 

Ver.  18.  Theif  xvere  destruijed  in  manif  buttles 
icri/  sort;  and  nere  led  captives  into  a  land  that 
Kos  not  theirs.']  Some  would  have  the  captivity 
here  referred  to,  to  be  that  under  Nabucho- 
donosor,  and  the  restoration  from  it  here  men- 
tioned,  to  be  that  under  Cyrus  :  Plantin's  Bibles 
manifestly  take  it  in  this  sense,  referring  in  the 
margin  of  this  place  to  i  tsdr.  c.  i.  2.  Others 
understand  it  of  that  under  Salmanassar  ;  but  it 
seems  less  liable  to  exceptions,  to  explain  the 
place  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  when  Judaea  was 
wasted  by  the  Chaldeans,  than  of  the  Baby- 
lonish one,  which  happened  after.  The  Vul- 
gate seems  to  take  it  in  this  sense,  rendering 
here,  *'  Exterminati  sunt  proeliis  a  multis  na- 
tionibus,  &•  plurimi  eorum  captivi  abducti  sum," 
file.     If  Acliior  had  been  here  speaking  of  the 


Jews  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nabacliu- 
donosor,  he  would  not  have  said,  Muwj  of 
them,  but  all ;  nor  that  they  were  destroyed  in 
battle  by  many  nations  ;  for  in  that  grand  cap- 
tivity they  were  oppressed  only  by  one  nation, 
viz.  the  Chaldeans. 

Ibid,  /ind  the  temple  of  their  God  was  cast  to 
the  ground. '\  As  this  particular  is  not  in  St  Je- 
rom's  version,  and  probably  was  put  into  tlw^ 
Greek  from  some  corrupted  copy  of  the  oiiginai, 
nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  for  or  against 
this  history,  or  the  true  time  of  it,  from  this  pas- 
sage of  the  speech  of  Achiov.  See  note  on  ch.  iv. 
3.  and  Dupin's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  20.  Perhaps 
by  the  words,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  Gr.  and 
Eng.  versions,  nothing  more  is  intended  or 
meant,  than  a  profanation  of  the  temple,  and  its 
dignity  being  thereby  brought  low.  That  thf" 
temple  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  manner  destroyed 
by  a  profanation  of  it,  see  2  Kings  xxi.  and  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  that  it  was  destroyed  actually  by 
the  Chaldeans  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  is  not 
true,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  so  must  be  a  great 
mistake  if  understood  strictly  ;  and  besides,  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  book  intimates  the  temple 
then  to  be  standing,  see  ch.  iv.  2.  viii.  24.  or  these 
words  may  be  considered  as  spoken  by  a  stranger, 
an  Ammonite,  who  might  possibly  without 
grounds  alledge  the  destruction  of  the  templCj 
as  Rabshakeh  does,  2  Kings  xviii.  22.  with 
regard  to  Hezekiah's  taking  away  the  altar  of 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  19.  Noiv  are  they  returned  to  their  God, 
and  are  come  up  from  the  places  xchere  they  were 
scattered.]  As  what  is  said  in  the  foregoing 
verse  seems  best  understood  of  the  Assyrian  cap- 
tivity in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  when  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  into  diirercnt  parts,  and  left  their 
country  desolate,  eo  the  return  from  their  dis- 
persion here  mentioned,  seems  better  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  restoration  of  that  prince,  when  Je- 
rusalem, which  had  been  for  a  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians,  was  restored  to  him,  and  the 
temple,  which  was  desolate,  and  in  a  manner 
destroyed,  recovered  its  former  lustre,  beingagain 
frequented  and  purified,  and  its  holy  service  re- 
established. There  is  nothing  in  this  exposition 
but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  history  of  Manasseh, 
as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  short  account 
which  we  have  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles, and  it  is  liable  to  fewer  objections,  than 
understanding  the  place  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  which  happened  later. 
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Ver.  16.  I;  there  be  any  error  in  this  people.]  terms,  or  even  a  Jew  have  expressed  himself 
This  is  better  expressed  in  the  next  sentence,  belter?  or  can  there  be  a  greater  instance  of 
which  fixes  and  determines  the  sense  of  this  pas-  presumption  and  wickedness,  than  to  think  an 
sage.  The  Hellenists  often  express  sins  by  injury  clone  to  Nabuchodonosor,  by  setting  God 
errors  or  ignorances.  Sec  Numb.  xii.  ii.  Ezra  above  him,  or  preferring  him  only  before  him  ?" 
viii.  22.  I  Esdr.  viii.  77.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  2,  3.  and  Comm.  in  loc. 
many  others  in  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
writings,  where  error  and  ignorance  i>Jaiuly  mean 
bins  and  transgressions. 

Ver.  23.   I'/e  null  not  be  afraid  of  the  J  ace  of 


C  II  A  P.     VI. 

Ver.  2.ZjIRELJi\GSqfE/>/uam.-]   Calmet 
suspects  from  Achior  being  called, 


the  children  of  larael^Jor  h  it  is  a  people  that  ver.  5.  an  hireling  of  Ammon,  that  this  reading 
have  no  at  length  nor  puxicr  fur  a  strong  battle.'^  is  a  mistake,  and  indeed  this  conjecture  seems 
This  boast  of  Holoiernes's  officers,  and  their  confirmed  from  the  Syriac  version,  which  has- 
contemptuous  scorn  of  the  Jews,  as  a  people  Mercenarii  Ammon  in  both  pLices.  The  ex— 
having  no  strength  nor  power  for  war,  shews  pression  implies  great  disrespect  and  contempt ;. 
their  ignorance  of  the  true  Gad,  the  God  of  Israel,  but  the  sarcasm  is  much  stronger  upon  the  Jews, 
who,  to  display  his  own  almighty  power,  and  when  Holofernes  calls  them,  ver.  5.  The  people 
what  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  arm  of  fl'^sh,  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  intunating,-  that  they 
often  interposes  in  behalf  of  his  chosen  in  a  way    were  a  race  of  slaves. 

not  usual  nor  expected.  To  give  peace  to  a  Ver.  '2.  And  who  art  tbou,  .Achior,  and  th'e  hire- 
favourite  land,  he  will  enable  five  to  chase  an  lings  of  Ephr  aim, that  thou  has!  prophesied  amonj^st 
hundred,  and  an  hundred  to  put  ten  thousand  vs  as  to-day,  and  hast  said,  that  zve  should  not 
to  flight,  Levit.  xxvi.  8.  Deut.  xxxii.  30.  Josh,  make  tear  with  the  people  of  Israel,  because  their 
xxiii.  10.  The  more  unprovided  the  Israelites  God  tvill  defend  them?]  Achior's  speech  in  the 
were  of  military  strength,  the  more  room  was  foregoing  chapter  is  much  to  be  adnfired  for 
left  for  the  invincible  arm  of  the  almighty  to  the  justness  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  gene- 
appear  with  uncommon  glory  in  their  behalf;  rous  disinterestedness  with  which  he  supports 
the  less  they  knew  of  the  art  of  war,  the  more  the  cause  of  tlia  God  of  Israel :  thougli  liimself 
their  enemies  ought  to  admire,  in  the  victories  was  one  of  the  uncircnmcised,  he  liaranones 
gained  by  them,  the  all-powerful  hand  of  him^  like  Moses  or  Joshua,  on  the  state  of  the  Jew- 
who  declared  for  them,  and  who  supplied,  in  .a  ish  people,  their  good  or  evil  success,  accord- 
manner  so  extraordinary,  what  was  wanting  ing  as  they,  continued  faithful,  or  otherwise,  in 
either  in  strength  or  policy.  the  service   of  the    true  God.     To    hear  him 

.  Ver.  24.  Now  therefore,  lord  Holofernes^  we  tluis-speak  of,  and  extol  the  niighty  power  of 
will  go  up,  and  they  shall  be  a  prey  to  be  devour-  the  God  of  Israel,  when  he  regarded,  and  would 
ed  of  all  thine  army.]  Messrs.  of  Port  Royal  have  all  others  likewiise  regard  Nabuchodono- 
concliide  this  chapter  with  tho.  following  fine  sor,  as  the  most  high  God,  and  only  invinci- 
refiection  upon  the  abject  obsequiousness  of  b!e,  grated  the  jealousy  and'  ambition  of  the 
Holoiernes's  minions :  "  Such  generally  is  the  Assyrian  general  ;  and  one  would-have  expect- 
false  wi.-dom  and  servile  complaisance  of  those  ed  from  his  pride  and  fnry,  that  he  would  in- 
w ho  think  they  cannot  please  their  princes,  or  stantly  have  ordered  him  to  be  put  to-deatli 
ingratiate  themselves  into  their  favour  so  well,  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  liim- 
as  by  teUing  them,  not  what  is  most  agreeable 
to  truth  or  right  reason,  but  that  which  most 
sensibly  flatters  their  pride,  'and  sooths  their 
.vanity.  For  what  in  truth  was  more  reasonable 
than.  Achior's  whole  liarangue  ?  he  does  not  at- 
tempt or  presume  to  compare,  in   any   respect< 

the  power  and  force  of  the  Israelites  with  that  of    he    had    so   signally  vindicated 
ISiibuchodoiiosor,  but  a.-i  if  it  was  insignificant    freedom  of  Achior,  and  the  evil 
in  itself,  and  not  of  conseciuence  enough  to  be 
mentioned,   rc,solv«s   their  whole  strength,  and 


self.     But  this  was- not  in  his  own  or  master's 
power,  how  great  an  idea  soever  he  had  con- 


ceived of  it;  God  had  resolved  to  rewarda 
declaration,  so  much  to  his  honour,  from  the 
mouth  of  this  alien,  and  to  reserve  him  to  bc- 
cx)ine  one  at  length  of  his  chosen,  whose  cau?:o 

Tlie   ho/rest 

return  it  met 

with,  are  not  without    precedent  in    history  ; 

the  lollowing  extract  bears  a  near  resemblance 


the  success  they  were  occasionally  blessed  with,  and  affinity  to  il.  Darius  being  on  the  point 
ifuo  the  favour  and  protection  of  their  God.  of  giving  battle  to  Alexander,  demanded  of 
Could "uviy  thing  be  conceived  in  less  oflensive    Charidemus  an     Athenian   captain,    wh.it   lie 
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thought  of  his  anny  :  the  stranger  an'ivvcrecl, 
Tliat  it  might  serve  to  frighten  some  neigh, 
bouring  states,  but  it  appeared  to  him  not  dis- 
ciphncd,  or  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  forces 
of  Alexander,  which  he  commended  exceed- 
ingly, especially  for  their  experience  and  disci- 
pline ;  "  That  to  an  army  of  Macedonians  e- 
qual  forces  should  be  opposed,  and  the  silver 
and  gold  which  shone  upon  the  arms  of  his 
soldiers,  would  be  better  disposed  of  to  levy 
forces  in  Greece.  Pari  roborc  opus  est.  In 
ilia  terra,  quaj  nos  genuit,  auxilia  qu.-Ercnda 
sunt;  argentum  istud  atque  aurum  ad  condu- 
cenduin  militem  niitte."  Darius,  though  na- 
turally humane  and  good  natured,  was  vexed 
with  so  free  an  answer,  and  without  any  farther 
consideration,  ordered  him  to  be  killed  on  the 
spot ;  but  lie  was  soon  sensible  of  the  rashness 
of  this  step  :  he  lost  the  battle,  and  lamented  the 
hasty  sentence  pronounced  upon  one  who  had 
given  him  so  good  advice,  Q.  Curt.  I.  iii.  The 
speech  of  llolofernes  here,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  military  pride,  and  expressed  in  do- 
mineering and  insulting  terms,  and  with  a  full 
confidence  of  victory,  reminds  one  either  of 
that  of  Goliah  the  Pliilistine,  defying  the  ar- 
mies of  the  living  God,  and  threatening  to  give 
the  flesh  of  David,  whom  he  haughtily  disdain- 
ed, in  comparison  of  his  enormous  self,  unto 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  tlie  beasts  of  the 
field,  1  Sam.  xvii.  or  that  llabshakeh,  whom 
Sennacherib  sent  to  reproach  the  living  God  ; 
"  Hear  the  word  of  tlie  great  king,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  hearken  not  unto  Hczekiah,  when  he 
persuadeth  you,  saying,  the  Lord  will  deliver 
us.  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the 
countries  that  have  delivered  their  country  out 
of  mine  hand,  that  the  Lord  should  deliver  .le- 
rusalem  out  of  mine  hand  ?"  a  Kincs  xviii. 
But  the  event  shewed,  that  the  confidence  of 
such  protane  boasters  was  but  vain  :  their  blas- 
phemies drew  down  upon  them  God's  judg- 
ments, and  their  overthrow  made  it  a})pear,  that 
the  "  Lord  he  is  the  God,  the  Lord  he  is  the 
God." 

Ibid.  And  ti: ho  is  God  but  Nahiichodonosor  ?'\ 
It  was  thus  his  sycophants  flattered  him.  The 
truth  is,  if  we  will  credit  the  account  lierc  giv- 
en of  this  prince,  he  was  a  profcfiscd  atheist: 
the  sense  of  his  success  in  lifi.',  and  of  the  won- 
derfr.l  deeds  performed  by  him,  especially  in  a 
military  capacity,  had  so  intoxicated  his  rea- 
son, that  the  avowed  purpose  of  his  sending 
his  armies  under  Jlolotcrues  was,  that  all  na- 
tions &hou!d   worship  him  only,  and  that  all 


tongues  and  tribes  s'loiild  cart  upon  him  as 
God.  In  like  manner  a  successor  of  his,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  Great,  upon  the  contemplation 
of  his  magnificence  and  greatness,  grew  so  ar- 
rogant and  elate,  as  to  think  himself  equal  at 
least  to  God  :  '•'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon 
which  1  have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?"  Dan.  iv. 
50.  But  they  were  both  at  length  convinced, 
the  former  by  the  shameful  death  of  his  gene- 
ral, and  the  defeat  of  all  his  forces,  and  the  lat--^ 
ter  by  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
beast,  that  "  the  Most  High  only  ruleth  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth."  It  is  surprising  to 
observe  from  this  instance,  that  of  Ileliogabalus 
and  others,  that  such  princes  as  have  been 
worst,  and  most  abandoned,  and  have  acted 
even  below  the  very  character  of  men,  have 
most  aflfected  divine  honours,  and  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  com])limented  as  gods. 

Vcr.  4.  For  he  said,  none  of  mij  words  shall  be 
tn  ra/w.J   «  /utijaia^r.re/iai  ra  frfioia.  tm  Koyov  fM.     As 

Nabuchodonosor  would  pass  for  a  god,  so  he 
affected  to  talk  like  one,  his  orders  are  absolute 
and  uncontroulable,  as  if  he  was  iiossessed  of 
all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  As  "Ol 
signifies  among  the  Hebrews  both  a  tcwc/and 
thing,  so  /Sij^a  hath  the  same  double  meaning 
among  the  Hellenists  ;  see  particularly  Dent, 
xvii.  1.  Luke  i,  37.  Acts  x.  37.  accordingly 
frfioila.  Tuv  s'oyar,  to  avoid  tautology,  must  sig- 
nify the  things,  matter,  or  contents  of  his 
speech. 

\  er.  .5.  And  thou  Achior,  an  hireling  of  Am- 
man, which  hast  spoken  these  words  in  the  daij  of 
thine  iniquitij?^  i.  e.  Who  hast  been  hired  by  the 
Jews  to  prophecy  falsely,  to  discourage  my  sol- 
diers, and  hast  this  day  betrayed  thy  perfidi- 
ousness  and  treachery.  Junius  accordingly  has, 
"  Qui  prolocutus  es  sermones  istos  injustitise 
tuse ;"  and  the  margin,  "  Quum  perfidiam 
tuam,  ut  mercenarius  improbus  retexisti."  It 
is  an  Hebraism,  and  ineans,  that  he  had  that 
day  spoken  words  of  iniquity,  i.  e.  of  base- 
ness and  falsehood,  as  would  be  proved  by  the 
event. 

Ver.  6.  And  ih  m  shalt  fall  anion:;  their  slain, 
when  I  rclurn.'\  'irat  i7nf}i-^u.  "  When  I  shall 
turn,  or  put  my  enemie.i  to  fligiit,"  says  B  id-  ' 
well,  and  so  the  (icneva  version  has  it,  "  Thou 
shalt  fall  among  the  slain,  when  I  shall  ))Ut  them 
to  flight:"  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  which  the 
words  seem  more  naturally  to  suggest,  "  When 
i  return  victorious  and  in  peace  ;"  and  in  itiis 
sens£  it  reminds  one  of  what  the  King  of  Israel 
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sail)  to  Micaiaii  the  prophet,  '•  Put  this  fellow 
in  the  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  of  af- 
fliction, and  water  of  aflliction,  until  I  come  in 
peace."  Aiul  the  answer  there  given  is  equal- 
ly appiicaijlc,  "  If  thou  rotura  at  all  in  peace, 
the  Lord  hath  not  spokeu  by  nic."  And  he 
Slid,  "  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of  you," 
1  Kings  xxii.  97,  28. 

V'er.  i).  And  if  thou  permndt.'  i/ii/S'i/f  in  thi/ 
mind,  thai  tliai  shall  not  be  taken,  let  not  thif  coun- 
tenunce  full.']  See  Gen.  iv.  5.  where  tlie  like 
j)hrase  is  u-scd  to  signify  Cain's  grief  and  dis- 
content ;  and  Job  xxix.  94.  such  a  state  of 
inind  is  expressed  by  the  falling  of  the  light  of 
the  countenance,  as  the  lifting  up  of  the  fice 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  token  of  coujfort,  jny, 
and  confidence.  Job  xi.  lo.  The  meaning  here 
seems  to  be,  "  If  thou  art  assured  of  the  truth 
of  what  thou  sayest,  do  not  betray  any,  or  so 
much  concern  and  fear,  nor  let  signs  of  con- 
scious guilt  and  confusion  a|)pear  on  thy  coun- 
tenance :  If  tliou  art  indeed  a  true  prophet, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  fear  ;  but  if  by  the 
event  thou  are  detected  to  be  a  false  one,  thy 
perfidiousnoss  will  draw  on  thee,  thou  must  ex- 
])ect,  a  more  severe  punishment." 

Yer.  10.  Then  Holofernes  commanded  his  ser~ 
vanls  that  icailed  in  his  lent,  to  take  Achior,  and 
bring  him  to  Bethulia,  and  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  child/en  of  Israel.']  Holofernes, 
transported  with  fury  at  Achior's  open  and  free 
manner  of  speaking,  says  to  him,  "  Since  you 
liave  taken  upon  you  to  be  a  prophet,  in  telling 
..us  that  the  God  of  Israel  would  be  the  defender 
of  his  people,  to  shew  you  that  there  is  no  other 
God  but  Nabuchodonosor,  my  master,  when 
we  have  put  these  people  to  the  sword,  we  will 
destroy  you  likewise. — And  that  you  may  your- 
self experience  the  vanity  of  your  own  pro- 
phecy, t  will  have  you  carried  to  liethulia, 
there  to  run  the  same  risk,  and  undergo  the 
same  fate  with  them,  whom  yon  believe  and 
pronounce  to  be  invincible."  "  Propelli  Acci- 
tor  (says  Sulpicius,  Sac.  Hist.  1.  2.)  in  castra 
Hcbrseorum  jubct,  ut  cum  his  periret,  quos 
vinci  non  posse  afhrm?.verat."  The  insulting 
general  hereby  intended  no  tiivour  to  Achior  ; 
he  spared  his  life  only  tliat  he  might  at  length 
take  it  from  him  in  a  manner  that  should  ujost 
Kcnsibly  aflect  him,  viz.  afier  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  entire  ruin  of  a  people,  whose 
God  he  had  so  much  extolled  as  their  protector. 
Uut  how  unsearchable  is  the> counsel,  and  ador- 
able the  cor.duct  of  the  most  High,  who  knows 
)>QW  to  ionfcund  the  bljodnpssj  and  disappoint 


the  ambition  of  wicked  enterprising  spirits,  and 
to  jirocure  mercy  and  deliverance  for  his  chof 
sen  by  those  very  means,  which  short-sighted 
wisdom  had  contrtved  most  effectually  to  de- 
stroy them  1 

ibid.  Brlhiilia.']  From   what  quarter  Holo- 
fernes attacked  Jud.ea  is  not  certain,  and  much 
more   uncertain    where    to   fix    this    Heihulia, 
though   it  be  the  very  seat  of  the  siege  itself. 
Many  learned   men  think  they  see  reason  from 
ch.  iii.  ver.  i),  10.  and   ch,  iv.  ver.  6.  and  ch, 
vii.  ver.  ;J.   to  place  it  nortliwards  in  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon.     But  the  following  difticuities  at- 
tend this  opinion  ;   Bethulia  is  said  to  be  the 
frontier  town,  and  entrance  into  the  hill  coun- 
try, ch.  vii.  ver.  1.      But   that  tiie  hill  country 
lay  at  a  distance  from  this  tribe,  is  plain  from 
St  Luke,  ch.  i.   who  tells  us,  the  Virgin  .Mary 
arose  from  Nazareth   (which  was  in  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon,  and  neighbourhood  of  Bethulia)  and 
went  into  the  hill  country  ;   which   plainly  e- 
nough  infers,  the  hill  country  was  diHercnt  from 
the  tribe  of  Zabulon  ;  divided  indeed  Irom  it  at 
the   distance  of   many    days  journey,  being  on 
the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judaii,  "  Initiumsump- 
sit  Mons  Araorrhaeus  a  Cadesh  Barnea,  limitc 
tcrrae   Israe'iticie  Australi,  ac  se  horrente  gib- 
bositatc  protrusit  in  Judajam,  ultra  Hebronem, 
mutato  nomine  tandem  in  montanum  Judceae.*'' 
Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorog.  in  Mat.  p.  23.  Again, 
all  the  persons  of  Bethulia,  whose  tribe  is  dis- 
tinguished, were  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ;  so  Ju- 
dith, Manasseh  her  husband,  and  Onias  the  go- 
vernor, &c.  the  town  itself  liiereforc  cannot  but 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  that  tribe.   How  then 
shall  we  account  for  a  town  of  the  Simeoniles 
in  another  tribe,   and   that  not  near,  but  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  tribe  of  Simon  ?    rhesc 
inconveniences,  I  presume,  have  induced  others 
to  place  Bethulia  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,   which  tribe  reaclud  the  hill  "coun- 
try.    In  favour  of  this  opinion,  we  find  a  I3e- 
thul,  Josh.  xix.  4.   within   Simeon's  division  j 
and    again    1    Chron.    iv.    30.    Bethuel ;    both 
which  names  easily  take  the  Greek  form,  Be- 
thulia.    Yet  this  situation  seems  not  consistent 
with  ch.  iii.  ver.  9,  10.  and  ch.  iv.  ver.  (i.  much 
less  with  its  neighbourhood  to  Dothaim,  which 
last,  it  seems  jiretty  clear,  was  in  the  northera 
parts  of  the  land.     For  when  Jacob  was  at  He- 
bron (which  town  is  known  to  be  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  was  afterwards  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  with  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  its  south, 
and  southwest)    his  ten  sons  went  out  to  feed 
their  fathei's  flock  to  Shechem,   which  lies  se- 
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veral  miles  north  of  tiie  tribe  of  Jadnh  :  thillicr 
he  sent  their  brother  Josi^ph  to  enquire  after 
their  welfare,  vvh*  found  they  were  removed 
further  into  the  country,  even  to  Dothan,  or, 
;is  it  is  called  in  thf  same  verse,  Dothai.o»  which 
i&  the  same  witU  ,l>'.)th3im',  the  difference  only 
lying  in  the  ChaUlec  termination.  This  is  a- 
gain  about  twenty  mile-;  nortii  of  Sichem,  and 
brings  us  into  tiic  tribe  of  Zabulon  ;  conse- 
qnenlly  Belhulia,  whicli  was  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Dothaim,  that  lay  in  one  nf  the  north- 
em  tribes,  could  imt  be  in  the  tribe  of  Si- 
meon, which  was  the  farthest  of  all  the  tribes 
souihwards.  Ensebius  de  loc.  Ilebr.  has  a 
passage  which  confirms  this,  "  Dothaim,  ubi 
invcnit  Josepli  fratres  suos  pecnra  pascentes, 
qui  5i  usque  hotlie  iij  dnodeciiDoa  Sebaste  mil- 
Iiario  contra  AcjuilonispJagam  ostenditnr  ;"  i.  e. 
Dothaim  lay  twelve  miles  north  of  Sebaste, 
which  was  another  name  tor  Samaria,  rortiier, 
if  Holofernes  attacked  the  Jews  on  the  north 
side  of  the  land,  as  lias  been  in'ti^rred  from  some 
passages  in  the  present  hi-tory,  then,  if  liethu- 
iia  were  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  soutii  of 
Jerusalem,  he  must,  which  is  absurd,  liave  left 
Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  behind 
him  unsubdued,  and  be  got  to  the  end  ot  the 
country,  where  the  history  represents  hiui  as 
but  at  the  key  or  entrance  into  it.  It  seems 
-better  therefore  to  acknov.ledge,  that  this  writer 
was  inaccurate  in  his  geography,  which  he  has 
some  excuse  for,  as  being  the  general  fault  of 
his  countrymen,  especially  aiter  the  captivity, 
than  from  some  difficulties  about  the  situation 
of  the  place,  to  conclude  ayainst  its  existence  at 
all  ;  especially  it  we  credit  what  Adricomius 
affirms  with  much  confidence,  "  Extat  etiam 
num  in  monte  hoc  quoddam  castelluin,  &  mul- 
ta  pulchra  tcdilicia,  piurimaeque  iirbis  rulnec  ; 
sicuti  etiam  in  can)po  versus  Dothain,  castro- 
rnm  Holofernis  adhuc  vestigia  quaidam  restare 
gcribimtur."  Theatr.  Terr.  Sanct.  p.  137. 

^cr.,15.  Oziu.^  of  the  tribe  oj  iitinevn.l  Whe- 
fhcr  Bethulia  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon, 
or  Simeon,  Ozias  probably  was  free  of  it  ;  or 
wiicn  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  ca])!ive 
to  Assyria,  he  was  perhaps*  by  chance  or  de- 
sign, carried  to  Hcthulia  ;  or  possibly  upon  tliis 
expedition  of  Holofernes  he  was  sent  to  IJethu- 
lia  by  king  Manasses,  or  Joacim  the  high-priest, 
with  a  public  character  or  commission,  as  one 
w!io  was  capal)ie  ot  giving  orders,  and  com- 
manding upon  so  important  an  occasion.  IJy 
the  Vulgate  he  is  called  "  the  Prince  of  Judah," 


ch.  viii.  and  "  Piince  of  the  people  of  IsraeU'V 
ch.  xiii.  which  makes  it  the  more  probable, 
that,  being  a  man  of  authority  and  consequence, 
he  was  sent  to  Bethulia  to  defend  tiiat  |)lace  a- 
gainst  the  assault  of  Nabuchodonosor's  army, 
and  was,  for  that  time  at  least,  due  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  place.  They  are  called  the  ancients 
of  the  city,  ch.  viii.  10.  x.  6. 

V"er.  19-  And  hok  upon  the  face  of  those  that 
are  sanctified  unto  thee  this  duij.^  There  are  dif- 
ferent senses  of  these  words.  Some  understand 
them,  as  if  the  Jews  prayed  to  God  at  this 
melancholy  juncture  in  the  following  manner: 
"  Look  not  U])on  our  merit,  which  is  as  no- 
thing, but  upon  the  merits  of  thy  faithful  saints, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  others,  wlio 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  continuing 
true  and  stedlast  in  thy  covenant  ;.  tiiat  we 
who  labour  under  the  burden  of  our  sins,  and 
arc  justly  puni?h:ib!e  for  them,  may  on  their 
account,  and  in  regard  to  their  rigliteousness, 
be  accepted  by  thee,  and  obtain  i he  deliverance 
we  at  present  stand  in  need  of.":  Or  they  may 
be  understood  of  the  Jews  in  general,  urging 
lyefore  God  their  near  relation  to  him,  as  his 
peculiuiii,  thus  :*' Regard,  O  Lord,  tlie  pray- 
ers of  thy  peoph:,  whom  thou  hast  separated 
from  all  other  nations,  whom  thou  hast  adopt- 
ed in  an  especial  manner,  and  chosen  to  be 
thine  inli^-ritance  :"  Or  the  meaning  may  be, 
hear  the  supplications  of  those  who  have  pre- 
pared and  sanctified  themselves  in  this  time  of 
calamity,  to  appear  before  thee,  who  join  with 
most  devout  afflictions  in  the  holy  offices  of 
fasting  and  praying,  to  implore  thy  help  and 
mercy  against  an  insulting  and  proud  enemy, 
defying  even  thy  Almighty  power."  Or  last 
ly,  we  may,  with  Grotius,  understand  the 
words  of  the  priests,  and  such  persons  in  par- 
ticular, who  are  sej)arated  to  a  holy  ministry  and 
use,  whose  prayers  and  Intercessions  in  behalf 
of  his  distressed  chosen,  they  beseech  God  most 
graciously  to  accept.  The  fbrmidableness  of 
Holofernes's  army  struck  them  with  a  panic  . 
I  hey  saw  themselves  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  ;  and  ihe  defeat  of  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, together  with  the  cruelties  exercised  upon 
theji),  was  to  them  a  certain  presage  of  what 
they  might  expect,  and  of  the  mischief  intend- 
ed against  them,  if  tiic  Almighty  did  not  inter- 
pose in  their,  behalf,  as  their  i)rotcctor.  On 
this  account  they  fell  prostrate  before  liim  with 
the  ]M-ofounde8t  I  humility  ;  they  fasted,  they, 
prayed,    they,  passed  whole  niglits  in    solein(ii.i 
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suppHications,  to  implore  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  him,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  only  able 
to  deliver  them  from  so  powerful  an  enemy. 

Vcr.  20.  Then  theij  comjortecl  A  chior  and  prais- 
ed him  grcatlij.~\  It  may  seem  a  little  surprising 
according  to  all  human  appearance,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Bcthulia,  and  those  that  had  the 
chief  command  among  them,  should  so  readily 
and  easily  give  credit  to  what  Achior  told  them  ; 
for  they  might  with  good  reason  have  mistrust- 
ed him,  as  another  Sinon,  a  suspicious  ])erson, 
sent  by  Holofcrnes  with  an  insiduons  design, 
to  make  observations  to  their  disadvantage,  or 
to  betray  them  to  their  ruin.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  though  according  to  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  judging,  and  the  maxims  of 
common  prudence,  they  ought  to  have  been 
more  wary  and  cautious,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  to  have  proceeded  rather  by  torture,  yet 
possibly  God  might,  in  regard  to  the  noble 
testimony  which  Achior  bore,  influence  the 
hearts  of  this  people  to  receive,  and  to  take 
care  of  them  :  Or  perhaps  some  among  tliem 
might  be  aflPected  with  his  story,  and  the  cir- 
cumstancc  of  his  being  bound,  or  know  and 
answer  for  the  probity  and  integrity  of  this 
Ammonite  chief.  However  that  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  though  they  received  him  with  hu- 
manity, and  treated  him  with  honour  and  re- 
spect, they  were  so  careful  as  not  to  intrust 
him  with  any  share  of  the  administration  of 
affairs,  conteiuing  themselves  with  having  af- 
forded him  a  safe  retreat  among  them,  and 
taking  without  doubt,  such  wise  precautions 
as  not  to  be  surprized  through  too  easy  a  cre- 
dulity. 

Ver.  21.  Ozias  took  him  unlo  his  house.'\  Not 
bound,  or  under  guard  as  a  prisoner,  but,  pro- 
bably, watched  a  little,  and  observed.  Hence 
when  Judith  returned  in  trivmiph  to  Bethulia, 
bringing  Holofernes's  head,  and  all  the  people 
ran  together  to  the  sight,  it  is  observable,  that 
Achior  comes  not  till  called  and  sent  for,  ch. 
xiv.  6. 

Ibid.  And  made  a  feast. ^  How  persons  at- 
tacked by  a  power  so  formidable,  and  whom 
that  fresh  insult  of  the  enemy,  the  sending 
Achior  to  be  both  a  witness  and  sharer  of  their 
ruin,  would  rather  it  sliould  seem,  have  inti- 
midated more  than  ever,  should  on  the  con- 
trary be  so  fond  of,  and  rejoice  with,  their  new 
acquaintance,  as  to  make  a  great  teast  for  him, 
at  such  a  time,  and  in  sucli  circumstances,  may 
probably  be  accounted  tor  without  supposing, 
as  some  do,  God  to  act  upon,  and  influence 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  tjius  to  behave, 


For  it  would  have  been  highly  disgraceful  to 
the  people  of  God  to  have  betrayed  any  sign 
of  cowardice  and  fear,  in  the  presence  of  that 
stranger,  who  was  not  himself  afraid,  even  in 
Holofernes's  hearing,  to  dwell  upon,  and  ex- 
tol the  power  of  the  Almighty  God  of  Israel, 
and  his  frequent  interposition  in  their  behalf. 
Nor  could  they  better,  or  more  effectually  tes- 
tify to  Achior  their  sense  of  God's  former  good- 
ness, and  their  hopes  and  reliance  upon  his 
mercies  at  this  perilous  juncture,  than  l)y  such 
an  instance  of  unconccrnedness,  as  if  they  were 
confident  of  his  favour  and  assistance.  And 
the  entertainment  itself  was,  according  to  the 
Vulg.  that  of  sober  and  well  disposed  persons  ; 
for  it  was  made  after  they  had  fasted  strictly 
all  the  day,  and  they  continued,  after  the  end- 
ing of  it,   the  whole  night  in  prayer. 

Ibid.  To  the  elders,...^  By  elders  we  are 
here  not  to  understand  the  priests  only,  nor  an- 
cient people  as  such,  but  certain  appointed 
magistrates  ;  for  according  to  Josephus,  Moses 
appointed,  that  every  city  should  have  a  coun- 
cil of  seven  magistrates,  men  of  exemplary  vir- 
tue, and  lovers  of  righteousness,  Antiq.  I.  iv. 
c.  viii.  Seld.  de  Synedr.  I.  ii.  c.  vi.  and  this  per- 
haps was  the  determinate  number  in  his  time. 
But  anciently  there  seems  to  have  been  more, 
because  Boaz  mentions  ten  elder.s,  who  were 
probably  the  same  with  judges  in  the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  Ruth  iv.  2. 

CHAP.    VII. 

CT'O  take  aforehand  the  ascents  of  the  hill  coiin- 
tn/.^  The  town  of  Bethulia  is  represented 
in  the  history  as  a  place  of  prodigious  strength, 
cither  by  art  or  nature,  or  both,  nor  was  to  be 
attempted  by  assault,  but  by  starving  its  inha- 
bitants :  What  remains  then  or  marks  do  we 
hear  of  from  travellers  of  so  wondeiful  a  place  ? 
If  time  and  wars  have  destroyed  all  the"  works 
of  art,  vet  would  not  nature  and  situation  still 
continue  the  same  ?  Its  own  natural  strength, 
and  the  ever  memorable  deliverance  wrought  at 
it  must  one  would  iiiink,h3ve  distinguished  it  to 
posterity,  and  that  there  should  have  been  some 
tradition  at  least  among  the  inhabitants,  or  their 
ni  ighbours,  to  lead  us  to  it.  The  Phocian  Ther- 
mopylae, the  Porta)  Casjiiie,  are  known  and  distin- 
guished now  a'^  heretofore  ;  but  has  any  man's 
curiosity  found  out,  or  remarked  here  the  passes 
which  gave  it  the  command  of  tlic  country,  and 
made  it  the  gate  or  key  of  Judaea,  as  represented 
in  this  history  }  the  place  has  been  visited,  and 
yet  nothing  extraordinary  this  way  is  observed 
of  it,     Mr  Maundrell,  who  was  upon  the  spot, 
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and  whose  accuracy  and  fidelity  m:iy  be  de- 
pended on,  says  only  of  it,  That  it  stands  up- 
on a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain, 
and  is  seen  far  and  near,  p.  115.  He  takes  net 
the  least  notice  of  any  grand  detile,  or  particu- 
lar passes,  wliich  commanded  the  entrance  into 
Judaea,  which,  if  it  liad  been  so,  could  never 
have  escaped  his  observation,  who  attended  to 
every  circumstance  relative  to  the  descriptions 
or  allusions  in  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  account  rather  supposes  the  country  to  have 
been  more  a  plain,  or  flat  all  about  it,  tlian 
mountainous.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  brief- 
ly, I.  That  some  works  or  remains  of  art,  some 
vestiges  of  foundations  and  ruins  of  edifices,  are, 
according  to  Adrithomius  and  others,  still  vi- 
sible ;  and  if  there  were  none,  this  would  no 
more  conclude  against  the  quondam  being  of 
such  a  place,  than  against  the  existence  of  Ba- 
bylon, Nineveh,  Persepolis,  and  other  once  fti- 
mons  cities,  which  have  little  or  no  traces  now 
remaining.  2.  That  however  the  surface  of  tlic 
country  about  Bethulia  was,  which  authoi-s  iiave 
represented  in  a  different  manner  ;  yet  as  Be- 
thulia is  acknowledged  to  have  been  situated 
upon  a  very  iiigh  and  conspicuous  mountain, 
the  very  situation  itself,  still  to  be  discerned 
and  admired,  points  out  not  merely  the  proba- 
bility of  its  being  there  placed,  but  the  pro- 
priety and  importance  of  such  a  choice,  which 
as  it  was  more  tenable  by  its  natural  strength  ; 
so,  5dhi,  Tlvat  it  had  uncommon  difficulty  of 
approach  and  access,  cither  by  one  grand  defile, 
or  very  strait  and  dangei'ous  passages,  appears 
sufllciently  from  its  foiling  so  great  an  army  as 
1 80,000  men  so  long  before  it  ;  nor  does  there 
seem  any  necessity  or  occasion  to  transmit  as 
particular  what  a  rocky  and  perpendicular  si- 
tuation naturally  suggests. 

Ver.  1.  The  army  of  the  men  of  war  zvas  an 
hundred  and  seven/ if  ihoiisandjoolmen,  and  iice.'ve 
thumcind  hor.ie.nen.]  The  number  of  warriors 
varies  very  considerably  in  the  Greek  and  Lat. 
edit.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  numbers  in  the  difTcrent  texts. 
The  Vulg.  has,  "  Erant  autem  pcdites  bellato- 
rum  centum  viginti  miUia,"  &.c.  and  indeed 
with  so  many  only  the  name  of  Holoferncs  set 
forward  from  Nineveh,  see  ch.  ii.  5.,  but  it  had 
been  increased  by  considerable  reinforcements. 
which  came  from  divers  provinces  of  Assyria, 
and  by  an  addition  of  auxihary  troops  from  the 
countries  newly  conquered,  which  might  raise 
the  number  to  that  mentioned  in  the  Gr.  viz. 
170,000.  There  is  also  a  ditlerence  between 
the  Gr,  and  Lat.  copies  with  respect  to  the  ca- 


valry. The  Vulg.  enlarges  the  number  to 
22,000  which  probably  is  right,  as  Holofernes's- 
cavalry  at  this  time  had  been  augmented  by 
10,000  Assyrian  horse.  The  difference  in  both 
accounts  seems,  in  short  to  have  arisen  from  the 
flux  state  of  the  army  increasing  and  decreasing 
from  many  accidental  causes. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  camped  in  the  valleti  7ieari(n' 
to  liethu/ia  by  the  fountain,  and  thetj  spread 
theinse/ve.f  in.  breadth  over  Doihaim.']  There  is 
some  difficulty,  with  respect  to  the  posts  which 
are  here  assigned  to  Holofernes's  troops  ;  the 
village  of  Dothaim,  or  Dothan,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  was,'  it  is  objected,  too  far  from  Bethu- 
lia for  them  to  extend  to  it  in  breadth,  whether 
it  is  placed  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  or  of  Si- 
meon. It  is  urged,  that  it  was  at  least  eight  or 
ten  leagues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberius,  and  by 
consequence,  about  an  equal  distance  from 
Bethulia,  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  and  more  \ 
than  thirty  leagues  from  .Bethulia,  in  the  tribe 
of  Simeon.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  distance  of 
Dothaim.  from  the  place  of  the  siege  was  indeed 
sa  great,  it  is  probable,  that  as  there  are  many 
villages  in  this  history  wrongly  placed  (for  the 
geography  of  it,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  far 
from  being  exact)  so  this  of  Dothaim  is  here  er- 
roneously inserted ;  or  perhaps  by  mistake  one 
name  is  put  for  another,  and  it  is  difficult,  says 
Grotius,  *'  in  Graecis  adco  corruptis,  ut  est  hie 
liber, .  locorum  nomina  restituerc."  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  aathovities  which  give 
some  reason  to  think,  that  the  situation  of  Do- 
thaim was  contiguous  to  BcthuUa,  as  is  repre- 
sented  in  the  history.  Adricomius  makes  Do-^ 
thaim  to  be  "  Oppidum  quod  a  monte  Bethulia? 
miliario  uno  in  terra  campestri  positum,  utrinque 
montibus  cingitur."  Theatr.  Terra;  Sanct;E,  p. 
139.  The  writer  of  Itinenirium  Scripturtc,  p, 
321.  places  Dothaim  four  miles  from  Bethulia, 
and  at  the  like  distance  from  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
See  also  Well's  Geography  of  the  Old. Test.  vol. 
iii.  p.  197. 

Ibid.  And  in  length  from  Bethulia  unto  Qja- 
moji,  xchivh  it  over  against  E.sdrac'oin.^  tcjcKux. 
/name  Grotius  conjectnres  the  true  reading  heri. 
to  be,  'iaf  Xh.y.'jiv}::,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
Vulg.  rendering.  Esdrelon.was  a  great  plain, 
extending  itself  from  the  cities  of  IMegiddo  and 
Aphec,  to  the  sea  of  Gcnnesareth  or  Galilee.. 
T'he  camp  of  Holofernes  was  so  great,  that  it - 
took  up  all  this  plain,,  which  contained  sixteen 
miles  in  length.  See  hincr.  S.ic.  Script,  p, 
320. 

Ver.  4.   riozi)  the  ch'iUIrcn  of  Israel^  x^hcn  fhefj  ■. 
sa:v  the  mitlt'ttiide  of  them,  ^rc- '  ":-i'"f/ii  frn^:/i/!'i!. 
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(Sc]  It  may  very  pertinently  be  asked,  why 
the  Rethulians  durst  venture  to  oppose  Nebu- 
chadnezxar*  The  truth  is,  that  king  was  resolved 
not  only  to  subdue  the  several  nations,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Ethiopia,  but  intended  likewise 
to  oblige  them  to  acknowledge  him  only  to  be 
God,  cli.  vi.  2.  and  therefore  the  Bethulians, 
who  could  not  without  impiety  and  a  renunci- 
ation of  their  religion,  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  such  a  king,  had  good  reason  to  hope  for 
success  against  a  prince  who  had  declared  him- 
self an  enemy  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

Ver.  5.  When  theij  had  kindled  Jires  upon 
their  forcers,  tlieif  remained  and  watched  all  that 
ni^hi.']  This  signal  was  set  up  on  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  tops  of  which  they  made  great 
fires.  There  were  also  large  trees  planted  on 
purpose  to  spread  and  display  some  ensign  or 
colour,  that  they  might  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Centinels  also,  or  watchmen,  vvere  ge- 
nerally placed  in  towers  and  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  to  sound  the  trumpet,  or  make  some 
signal  at  the  top  of  a  pole  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  to  give  notice  to  the  people  to  run 
to  their  arms.  See  Is.  xviii.  3.  xxx.  17.  and 
Jerem.  vi.  i.  v\heie  the  prophet  says,  "  Blow 
the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire 
in  Beth-haccerem,  for  evil  appeareth  out  of  the 
Nortli." 

Ver.  12,  Let  thy  servants  get  iiit)  their  hands 
the  fountain  of  ivater  xchich  issueth  forth  of  the 
Joijt  of  tfie.  mountain.  For  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethnlia  hu-ce  their  icatei-  thence.']  The  Idumse- 
ans,  or  children  of  Esau,  as  they  are  called  ver. 
8.  may  be  considered  as  brethren  of  the  Jews, 
being  descended  from  Esau  the  brother  of 
Jacob;  it  may  therefore  seem  not  only  very 
surprizing,  but  unnatural,  that  they  should,  by 
giving  such  pernicious  counsel  to  Holofernes, 
betray  the  Israelites  to  the  Assyrians,  instead  of 
protectmg  them  as  relations,  -md  speaking,  as 
Achior  their  chief  did,  in  their  behalf  and  fa- 
vour. It  should  seem  by  this  instance,  as  if 
they  inherited  Esau's  spleen  against  his  brother  : 
hut,  however,  to  guard  against  censure,  and  to 
remain  undistinguished  and  undiscovered,  they 
chose  to  pass  under  the  title  of  Ammonites. 
See  note  on  ch.  v.  5.  One  may  observe  from 
hence,  says  Mess,  of  Fort  Royal,  that  false 
brethren,  such  as  these  proved  to  the  Jews,  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  open  and  declared  ene- 
irtics,  and  that  treachery  is  often  more  danger- 
ous than  force.  As  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  should  fetch 
+heir  water  at  such  a  distance,  or  that  this  foun- 


tain at  the  foot  of  the  hill  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  general  use  of  the  city  ;  and  as  neither 
the  fountains  mentioned  ver.  7.  could  afford  A 
competent  supply,  much  less  could  their  wa- 
ters be  conveyed  up  in  any  large  quantity  the 
steep  sides  of  the  hill,  whose  height  is  repre- 
sented here  to  be  very  great ;  we  must  necessa- 
rily suppose  cisterns  for  rain  water  likewise  with- 
in the  city  ;  or  probably  ihey  might  be  assisted 
also  by  some  springs,  as  many  high  mountains  are 
known  to  have,  all  of  which  were  either  rendered 
useless  by  the  enemy,  or  at  last  failed  throogh  the 
length  of  the  siege.  The  Vulg.  supposes  the  city 
to  have  been  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  which  to 
a  place  otherwise  situated  than  Bethulia  was, 
would  have  been  a  great  convenience  ;  but  was 
it  possible  in  so  lofty  a  site  to  have  received  any 
advantage  from  thence,  except  water  should  have 
forgot  its  own  nature,  and  move  upwards? 

Ver.  1 8.  Then  the  children  oj  Eauu  went  nfi 
xcith  the  children  of  /Iminon,  and  camped  in  the 
hilt  cuu?i(ri/.1  The  Idumreans  being  the  posterity 
of  Esau,  bare  an  ancient  grudge  against  the 
Jews,  upon  account  of  their  ancestor's  losing 
his  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  subduing  of 
Edom  by  David  aftervi'ards,  2  Sam.  viii.  14. 
Upon  both  these  accounts  they  took  hold  of  all 
opportunities  of  venting  their  spite  towards  the 
Jewish  nation,  particularly  see  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
17.  For  this  their  behaviour,  they  were  often 
reproved  by  the  prophets,  see  Ezek.  xxv.  12. 
XXXV.  5.  The  ill  will  that  they  bore  them,  not 
only  appeared  by  the  mischievous  advice  given 
by  them,  ver.  10,  ii,  12.  but  by  their  being 
amongst  the  foremost,  and  particularly  instan- 
ced in  here  as  such,  to  encamp  against  them  in 
the  hill  country.  But  the  spite  ihat  they  shew- 
ed towards  them  was  most  remarkable  at  the 
time  of  their  captivity,  as  appears  by  those  pa- 
thelical  words  of  Psal.  cxxxvii.  7.  "  Remember 
the  children  of  Edom,  O  Lord,  in  the  day  of 
Jerusalem  ;  how  they  said,  down  with  it,  down 
with  it,  even  to  the  ground."  The  Ammonites 
too,  though  related  likewise  in  blood  to  the 
Jews,  yet  bore  a  constant  hatred  towards  them, 
which  they  took  all  opportunities  to  shew,  when 
the  Jews  were  under  any  distress,  for  which 
they  are  also  often  reproved  severely  by  the 
prophets,  and  threatened  with  judgments,  see 
Ezek.  XX'.  28.  xxv.  2 — 6.  Zepii.  ii,  8,  10. 

Ver.  20.  Thus  all  the  coii>//(iui/  oJ  Assur  re- 
mained  abatit  thciu  Jour  and  thirtif  daqs.^  The 
Vulg.  has  "  cumque  ista  custodia  per  dies  vigin- 
ti  fuisset  expleta,  detecerunt  cisternrc."  Mak- 
ing the  time  to  be  only  twenty  days.     Another 
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more  ancient  Latin  version  has  cU^hus  vijinti 
y  gu-'tuor.  The  Syr.  makes  ihe  siege  to  last 
two  months  and  four  days. 

Ver.  26.  Now  therefore  call  them  unto  you, 
find  deliver  the  whole  city  for  a  spoil  to  the  people 
4tf  Holofernes,  and  to  all  bis  army-'\  P  lybius 
mentions  many  cities  otherwise  well  provided 
for  a  siege,  that  were  obliged  to  surrender,  by 
being  deprived  of  a  supply  of  water ;  and  adds, 
that  when  matters  come  to  that  extremity,  that 
the  people  are  necessitated  to  be  stinted,  and  to 
have  it  delivered  out  in  very  small  quantity, 
the  anxiety  is  the  greater  as  the  appetite  gene- 
rally craves  most  what  is  not  allowed,  or  can- 
not be  come  at,  1.  vii.  ch.  v. 

Ver.  27.  For  it  is  better  for  us  to  be  made  a 
spoil  unto  them,  than  to  die  for  thirst ;  for  we  will 
be  his  se/rants,  that  oitr  sou's  mnij  live,  and  not 
see  the  death  of  our  infants  before  our  eijes.']  Jo- 
sephus  observes  of  the  Arabians,  that  being  in 
a  miserable  distress  for  want  of  water,  four 
thousand  of  them  came  out  to  Herod,  and  of- 
fered themselves  to  captivity  and  chains,  to 
avoid  the  more  insupportable  calamity  of  a  ra- 
ging drought ;  and  that  the  rest  made  a  sally  by 
consent,  and  attacked  the  besiegers,  in  which 
encounter  seven  thousand  fell,  choosing  rather 
a  present  certainty  of  death,  than  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  lingering  torment  of  it  for 
want  of  water.  Antiq.  1.  xv,  ch.  viii.  But  how 
sad  would  have  been  the  condition  of  Bethulia, 
and  indeed  of  all  Judea,  if  Ozias  and  the  chief 
of  the  city  had  listened  to  the  clamour  of  the 
pe  iple,  and  through  impatience  of  thirst  had 
surrendered  themselves!  In  what  misery  would 
they  have  been  involved,  and  what  an  opportu- 
nity of  victory  and  triumph  would  thty  have 
lost !  Lysimachus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sen- 
sible of  this  too  late,  who  being  choaked  with 
thirst  in  Thrace,  surrendered  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  enemy,  and  when  plentifully  re- 
freshed with  water  so  much  longed  for,  cried 
out,  "  For  what  a  small  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure have  I,  from  the  state  of  a  king,  reduced 
myself  to  be  a  slave  ?" 

Ver.  i8.  We  tahe  to  mlness  against  you  the 
heavens  and  the  earthy  and  our  God,  and  LordoJ 
our  fathers^  which  punishes  us  according  to  our 
sins,  and  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  that  he  do  not 
according!  as  -ce  have  said  this  dai/.^  Mx^lvfc/juHx 
v/tir  rm  vyacor  j  rh  yUr,  A  rh  &iir   x/ti**,  )J    KUfior    ruf 

(ixlx  TovTOL  it  T))  viuf.^x  T»  o-tiutftv.     Thc  latter   part 
of  this  verse  is  obscure,  and  the  several  versions 


and  expositors  nnJerstand  it  difTerently.  Cb- 
verdale,  following  the  Vulg.  has,  "  We  take 
heaven  and  earth  this  day  to  recorde,  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers  (which  punishes  us  accord- 
ing to  the  deservying  of  our  sins)  and  geve  you 
warning  that  ye  geve  up  the  cytye  now  into 
the  power  of  Holofemes  hoost,  that  our  ende 
may  be  short  with  the  Swerde,  which  else  shall 
endure  long  for  want  of  water,  and  for  thyrst." 
The  Geneva  bible,  "  We  take  to  witness  a- 
gainst  you  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  our 
God,  and  Lord  of  our  fathers,  which  punishe;^ 
us  according  to  our  sins,  and  the  sins  of  our  fa- 
thers, that  he  lay  not  these  things  to  our 
charge."  The  Syriac,  "  Contestamurque  ad- 
versus  vos  cesium  &  terrara,  dominumque  Deani 
patrum  nostrorum,  qui  vindictani  exigit  de  no- 
bis secundum  ea  quae  dicta  sunt  hodierno  die." 
Junius  renders,  "  Videte  ut  non  faciat  quem- 
admodum  diximus  hodierno  die."  To  which  a- 
grees  Grotius  and  Badwell,  who  suppose  an  el- 
lipsis here,  as  Gen.  iii.  22.  xxxviii.  ir.  xlii.  4. 
Matt.  XXV.  9.  and  make  the  sense  to  be,  *'  See 
that  the  calamity  which  we  have  mentioned," 
they  cry,  "  and  warned  you  against,  of  seeing 
our  wives  and  children  perish  before  our  eyes, 
come  not  upon  us."  Or  understanding  it  of 
Holofemes,  as  the  itiargin  does,  "  See  that  he 
bring  not  upon  us  the  evils  which  we  have  so- 
lemnly forewarned  you  of  this  d.^y."  Calmet 
has,  "  We  conjure  you  before  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that  evil  be- 
fall us  not  this  day,  the  evil  of  seeing  our  wives 
and  children  die  before  our  faces."  And  the 
Port  Royal  Comment,  "  We  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  the  earnest  supplication  we 
made  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Hoiofernes,  and 
to  die  instantly  by  the  sword,  rather  than  by 
thirst  to  undergo  a  lingering  death," 

Ver.  29.  Then  there  was  great  xceepoig  xc'itk 
one  consent  in  the  midst  of  ihe  assembli/,  and  thei/ 
cried  unto  the  l^ord  God  with  a  loud  voice.']  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  contradiction  here  with  re- 
spect to  the  context,  at  least  there  is  in  the 
Vulgate,  ver.  24,  26,  27.  they  murmur  a- 
gainst  Ozias,  and  charge  him  v/ith  the  evils 
they  suffered,  and  beg  importunately,  that  the 
city  may  be  delivered  f  ^r  a  spoil  to  the  people 
of  Hoiofernes,  and  that  they  may  be  his  ser- 
vants. And  ver.  28.  they  call  God  to  witness 
the  sincerity  of  their  desire.  Here  they  cried 
unto  him  in  the  words  of  the  Vulg.  "  Mise- 
rere nostri,  &  noli  tradere  confitentes  te  popu- 
lo,  qui  ignorat  te,  ut  non  dicant  inter  Gentes, 
ubi  est  Deus  eorum  ?"  this  irresolution  and  stid- 
4E 
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den  change  of  sentiments,  will  be  best  account- 
ed for,  probably,  from  their  fear,  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  suggested  different  means  and  mo- 
tives of  acting  to  them  :  at  one  time  the  thirst 
ihey  laboured  under  induced  them  to  wish  and 
pray  importunately,  that  they  might  live  as  cap- 
tives among  the  Assyrians ;  at  another  time  the 
reflection  on  Holofernes's  cruelty,  and  a  strong 
presumption,  that  he  would  use  them  worse  for 
daring  to  resist  his  power,  threw  them  into  de- 
spair, and,  changing  their  minds  on  a  sudden, 
they  request  that  they  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  God,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  men. 

Ver.  30.  Then  saidOzias  to  tfiem.  Brethren,  be 
of  good  courage,  let  us  yet  endure  Jive  dai/s,  in  the 
xahich  space  the  Lord  our  God  may  turn  his  mercij 
toviards  us ."^  See  Note  on  ch.  viii.  12.  Sulpituis 
Severus  makes  the  time  fixed  for  the  surrender 
to  be  fifteen  days,  "  Quinto  decirao  die  dedi- 
tionis  tempus  constituit."  Sacr.  Hist.  1.  ii.  ch. 
xxiv.  but  this  probably  is  a  mistake,  the  true 
reading  of  the  place  seems  to  be,  as  Drusius 
conjectures,  "  Quinto  demum  die  deditionis 
tempus  constituit?'  We  meet  with  a  hke  in- 
stance, I  Sam.  ii.  3.  where,  upon  the  threats  of 
Nahash,  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  or,  as 
others  suppose,  the  captain  of  his  host,  the  elders 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  desire  a  respite  of  seven  days 
to  send  messengers  into  all  the  coasts  of  Israel, 
and  promise  to  surrender  themselves,  if  in  that 
lime  none  came  effectually  to  their  help,  and  re- 
lief. And  the  event  answered  accordingly ;  for 
as  the  text  there  says,  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
stirred  up  Saul,"  to  come  to  their  assistance 
within  the  expected  time,  and  tliey  proved  vic- 
torious. 

Ver.  32.  This  verse  is  entirely  omitted  by 
the  Vulgate,  but  is  retained  in  the  other  versions. 

C  II  A  P.     VIII. 

"hJOW  at  that  time  Judith  heard  thereof ,  which 
zcas  the  daughter  0/  Merari,  the  son  ofOz, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Oziel,  <^c.]  The 
versions  differ  greatly  in  the  names  of  the  fifteen 
descents  here  mentioned.  The  Syr.  and  Or. 
particularly  from  the  Vulg.  One  reason  of  this 
difference  perhaps  may  be,  tliat  the  same  pei-son 
is  here  called  by  two  different  names,  one  of 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Greek,  the  other  in 
the  Latin  versions ;  or  the  confusion  which  is 
observable  in  the  genealogy,  may  probably 
come  from  hence,  that  the  copyists  have  put  all 
the  proper  names,  which  were  in  different  verses, 
into  one ;  and  by  that  means  have  intermixed 
and  confounded  the  relations  of  Judith,  with 


those  of  her  luisband  Mannsses.  What  seems 
to  confirm  this  strongly  is,  that  the  genealogy  of 
Manasses,  which  FuJgentius  gives  separately, 
and  in  a  more  concise  manner,  Epist.  ii.  ad  Gall, 
is  ranked  under,  and  connected  with  that  of  Me- 
rari, the  father  of  Judith,  in  the  Greek  and  Sy- 
riac  copies. 

Ver.  2.  Ami  Miinasses  kos  her  husband  of'  her 
tribe  and  kindred.']  i.  e.  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
as  Judith  was,  see  ch.  ix.  2.  The  Vulg.  omits 
this  particular,  perhaps  as  a  known  and  custo- 
mary thing  ;  thus  Anna  and  Tobias  were  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  kindred.  See  Tob.  iii.  15,  ly. 
vi.  12.  And  Joseph  and  Mary  were  both  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  and  as  such  were 
espoused. 

Ver.  3.  As  he  stood  overseeing  them  that  bound 
sheaves  in  the  field,  the  heal  came  on  his  head,  and 
he  died.]!  Manasses  seems  not  only  to  have  had 
the  care  of  his  own  business  and  concerns  abroad, 
but  to  have  been  an  overseer  by  public  appoint- 
ment, and  to  have  had  the  inspection  and  order- 
ing the  whole  number  of  reapers,  in  that  wide 
and  large  field  adjoining  to  Bethulia.  That 
there  was  among  the  Jews  such  a  post  or  em- 
ployment for  public  use,  Josephus  testifies,  wlio 
mentions  that  such  a  charge  of  the  fields,  and  of 
the  labourers  there  employed,  was  committed  to 
yEbutius.  The  being  exposed  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  in  an  open  plain,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  has  often  proved  dangerous,  and  oc- 
casioned faintness,  and  sometimes  mortal  dis- 
eases ;  "  Meridie  ipso  faciam  ut  stipulam  coUi- 
gat ;  tarn  excoctum  reddam  atque  atrum  ut 
carbo  est,"  is  mentioned  as  a  punishment  by 
Terence,  Adelph.  Act.  v.  Sc.  iii.  And  Victor 
Uticensis  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  dangerous  as 
well  as  irksome,  "  sub  ardentis  sohs  incendio 
cespites  messium  desecare."  The  writer  of  the 
Geoponics,  has  the   same  observation,   ror  it  tZ 

tJKi'u  ffyalofiirur  »^w{    ^K<i,-it]ti    t«  ad^xlti   i.  ra'f  fM^af . 

It  appears  from  the  instance  mentioned,  2Kings 
iv.  18,  20.  which  resembles  this,  that  persons  of 
note  in  ancient  times  (for  the  quality  of  his  wife 
shc^vs  him  to  be  no  mean  person,  which  also 
may  be  observed  of  Judith)  looked  after  their 
corn,  and  oversaw  their  labourers.  And  some- 
limes  for  their  health,  and  the  increase  of  their 
estates,  laboured  with  their  own  hands.  See 
Jonah  iv.  8.  Matth.  xx.  12.  This  and  the  five 
following  verses  should  be  put,  as  Junius  places 
them,  in  a  parenthesis. 

Ibid.  And  thcij  buried  him  xcith  his  fathers  i:i 
the  field  bctxceen  Dothuivi  and  Balamo.]  The 
Vulg.  says  expressly,  that  he  died  and  was  bu- 
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ried  in  Bcthulia,  his  own  city,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  '*  Mortuus  est  in  Bethulia  civitate  sua, 
8t  sepultus  est  illic  cum  patribus  suis ;"  with 
which  agrees  the  old  Itahc  version.  Cahnet 
contends  that  this  is  the  truth,  as  no  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  Manasses  should  be  interred  so 
far  from  his  own  tribe,  and  from  the  city  of  Be- 
thulia, as  the  other  opinion  supposes:  and  should 
we  even  place  Bethuha  in  the  tribe  ofZabulon, 
Dothaim  would  be  at  least  thirty  miles  from  it 

Ver.  +.  Judith  was  a  widow  in  her  house  three 
ifears  and  Jour  months.']  The  Syriac  reads  in 
like  manner  ;  but  Archbishop  Uslier  makes  tlic 
time  to  be  three  years,  and  six  months,  <td 
A.  M.  3348.  in  which  year  he  places  tli€  death 
of  Holofernes.  The  Vulg.  makes  this  quite 
clear,  which  has,  "  erat  autem  Judith  relicta 
ejus  vidua  jam  annis  tribus,  &  mensibus  sex," 
».  e.  Judith  had  now  been  a  widow  so  long  be- 
fore this  great  enterprize  happened  ;  for  it  can- 
not mean  the  three  years  and  a  half  was  the 
whole  time  of  her  widowhood,  because  she 
livfd  to  be  very  aged,  and  never  married  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  Manasses. 

\'er.  5.  She  made  her  a  tent  upon  the  top  of  her 
house.\  The  Vulg.  seems  to  understand  this  of 
a  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  "  in 
supcrioribus  domiis  suae  fecit  sibi  secretum  cu- 
biculum,  in  quo  cum  puellis  suis  dausa  mora- 
batur."  The  Jews  that  lived  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem,  generally  either  went  up  into  an  up- 
per chamber  to  pray,  with  the  windows  open- 
ed towards  the  temple,  as  is  expressly  mcntion- 
td  of  Daniel,  ch.  vi.  10.  and  of  the  apostles 
when  assembled  together,  Acts  i.  13.  and  of 
Sarah,  Raguel's  daughter,  Tob.  iii.  17.  or  when 
they  were  out  of  Judea  or  Jerusalem,  and  so 
could  not  go  up  to  the  temple  at  the  hours  of 
prayer,  went  up  to  the  house  top,  or  roof  of 
the  house,  as  is  recorded  of  St  Peter,  Acts  x. 
9.  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  and  to  be  freer  from 
noise  and  distraction,  turning  tliemselves  to- 
wards that  part  which  looked  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, according  to  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  de- 
«lication  of  the  temple,    I    Kings  viii.  2y,  30, 

Ver.  6.  She  Justed  alt  the  daifs  of  her  mdixu:- 
hnod.~\  A  greater  instance  this  of  her  pious 
disposition,  and  of  the  tender  regaid  which  she 
had  tor  the  memory  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  great  strictness  and  severity  of  life  and 
manners,  customary  among  the  Jewish  wo- 
men, passed  afterwards  into  the  church.  We 
rea<l  of  Anna  the  prophetess,  a  widow  of  four- 
•core  and  four  years  old,   '•  that  sJic  ntver  de- 


parted from  the  temple,  but  Served  God  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  night  and  day,"  Luke  ii.  37, 
38.  St  Paul  gives  the  like  description  of  a  tru- 
ly devout  widow,  "  «he  that  is  a  widow  indeed 
and  desolate,  trusteth  in  God,  and  continueth 
in  supplication  and  prayers  night  and  day  ; 
but  ihe  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
liveth,"   I  Tim,  v.  5. 

Ibid.  Save  the  eves  of  the  Sabhaths,  and  the 
eves  of  the  new  moons,  and  the  new  moons,  and 
the  feasts,  and  solemn  days  oj  the  house  of  Israel.'^ 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  all  the  Israelites  who  feared  God,  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbaths  and  the  new  moons,  among 
the  feasts  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  they  seem 
carefully  to  have  observed  their  solemn  feasts 
in  their  worst,  as  well  as  in  their  best  state, 
from  their  earliest  to  their  latest  times.  See 
1  Sam.  XX.  5.  1  Chron.  xxlii.  31.  2  Chron.  ii. 
4.  viii,  13,  xxxi.  3,  Is,  i,  13,  ISvi.  23.  Ezek. 
xlvi.  1.  Hos.  ii.  11,  Amos  viii.  5.  And  these 
Ezra  took  care  to  revive  at  the  return  from  the 
captivity.  But  when  the  regard  here  mention- 
ed to  be  paid  to  the  eves  of  the  Sabbaths  and 
new  moons  first  began,  and  on  what  occasion, 
and  whether  in  use  so  early  as  the  days  of  Ju- 
dith, is  much  controverted.  It  is  certain  the 
custom  was  very  ancient,  but  according  to  the 
Talmudists  was  not  in  force  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
dith, but  afterwards  in  use  among  the  .Tews  in 
their  dispersions.  Various  reasons  are  assigned 
for  the  origin  of  this  ^wactice ;  Grotius  thinks 
that  the  .eves  were  thus  respected,  as  a  sort  of 
fence  to  the  law,  which  forbad  fasting  on  any 
part  of  a  festival,  and  that  this  was  done  by 
way  of  caution,  that  there  might  be  no  remains 
of  a  preceding  sorrow  on  the  day  of  the  festi- 
val -,  for  the  eve  before  any  festival  was  es- 
teemed part  of  that  festival :  From  whence 
the  same  custom  was  derived  afterwards  into 
the  Christian  church  ;  and  as  the  Jewish  festi- 
vals were  always  kept  from  even  to  even,  so  the 
Sabbath  began  on  the  Friday  evening,  see  Levit. 
xxiii.  32.  is.  xxx.  89-  And  the'  feast  of  the 
Passover,  it  is  well  known,  was  always  kept  in 
the  evening,  and  concluded  with  hymns,  see 
Mat,  xxvi.  30.  Cunseus  carries  the  matter  fur- 
ther. That  fasting  was  not  only  forbid  on  the 
Sabbath  and  its  eve,  but  even  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  Sabbath,  that  the  joy  of  that  solem- 
nity might  not  be  disturbed,  nor  lessened  by 
any  sorrow  or  humiliation,  either  preceding  or 
subsequent,  de  Rep,  llcb.  1.  ii.  cap.  x.  Others 
imagine  that  the  reason  of  this  was,  tiie  almost 
impossibility  of  keeping  a  fast  that  day,   bein^ 
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the  clay  of  the  preparation,  so  called  bj'  the  sa- 
cred writers,  bccanse  on  it  they  were  obliged 
to  make  provision  of  victuals  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  could  not  well  avoid  tasting  of  what  they 
were  so  preparing.  Scickard  de  Purim.  Witli 
respect  to  the  new  moon  in  particular,  and  the 
not  fasting  on  its  eve,  it  probably  began  when 
the  Jews  appointed  two  feasts  tlie  beginning  of 
each  month,  for  fear  of  being  wanting  in  any 
respect  or  particular  which  the  law  required  ; 
as  to  guard  also  against  any  inconvenience,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  precise  time  wiien  the 
new  moon  appeared.  Calmet  is  inclined  to 
think,  that  what  is  mentioned  of  the  eves  of 
the  Sabbaths,  and  of  the  new  moons,  is  an  ad- 
dition, as  no  notice  is  taken  of  them  either  in 
the  Syriac  or  Jerom's  version,  and  that  the 
practice  referred  to,  is  probably  later  than  the 
days  of  Judith  :  That  the  Greek  translator  in- 
serted the  clause  in  that  version,  as  bemg  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  when  it  was 
made,  and  in  the  parts  where  he  lived,  though 
it  might  not  be  in  the  original  from  whence  he 
translated. 

Ver.  7.  She  was  also  of  a  goodltf  countenance^ 
and  verij  beautiful  to  behold.^  This  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  power  which  she  appears  to 
have  had  over  Holofernes,  and  his  being  capti- 
vated at  first  sight ;  a  conquest  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  especially  if  she  was  rvot  older  at  that 
time  than  twenty-five  years,  as  Prideaux  con- 
jectures :  but  supposing  her  forty-five  or  more, 
the  expression  is  as  justifiable  as  that  Gen.  xii. 
II*  where  Sarah,  who  was  then  sixty  years  old, 
is  said  by  Abraham  to  be  yviii  tuVfoirajroc :  this 
particular,  as  well  as  her  being  rich,  is  here 
added,  lest  any  should  think  that  she  embra- 
ced the  strict  manner  of  lite  here  described,  ra- 
ther out  of  necessity  than  choice.  But  in  one 
»o  accomplished,  severity  and  retirement  are 
not  a  little  to  be  admired,  and  in  proportion  as 
her  beauty  was  amiable,  her  humility  to  decline 
appearing  in  public  view,  was  the  more  exem- 
plary and  meritorious  ;  particularly  her  weai'- 
ing  sackcloth,^  and  using  such  austerities  in 
dress  and  appearance,  as  naturally  contributed 
to  disfigure  and  krysen  the  agrccableness  of  her 
person,  which  the  generality  of  the  sex  take 
such  pains  to  improve  by  studied  ornaments, 
shews  her  to  have  been  devoid  of  alTectation 
and  vanity.  For  continual  fasting  in  the  midst 
oiafllucnce  and  abundance,  save  on  the  eve  of 
certain  fesivals,  and  particularly  her  choosing 
to  continue  m  a  stale  of  widowhoodj  though 
^^  had  B^^py  oflftrs  and  temptations  to  change 


her  condition,  Sec  ch.  xvi.  22.  are  not  less  wor-. 
thy  of  admiration  and  notice.  In  fine,  a  virtue 
so  perfect  received  a  new  and  additional  lustre^ 
as  appearing  among  a  people  sensual  and  car*' 
nal,  who  regarded  pleasures,  riches,  and  mar-j 
riage,  as  substantial  parts  of  happmess.  iuil- 
gentius  proposes  her  astiie  most  perfect  pattern 
of  widowhood,  and  gives  the  following  fine 
character  and  clogium  of  her,  which  comprizes 
all  the  excellencies  abovemenlioned,  "  Eccc 
vidua,  prceclara  natalibu;-,  lacultatibus  dives, 
setate  juvenis,  specie  mirabilis,  divitias  con- 
tempsit,  delicias  respuit,  carnis  incentiva  calca- 
vit,  &  induta  virtute  ex  alto,  non  qusesivet  se- 
cundo  famuiari  connubio."  De  statuli  vidu- 
ali,  Epist.  ii.  See  also  Hieron.  Epist.  x.  Tom. 
i.  p.  96. 

Ver.  8.  And  there  tvas  none  that  gave  her  an 
ill  Tcord,Jur  she  feared  God greatlif.'\  The  cha- 
racter wiiich  tlie  historian  gives  Judith  here,  is 
a  very  high  commendation,  says  St  Jcrom, 
considering  how  tender  and  delicate  a  thing  the 
reputation  of  a  young  and  beautiful  widow  is; 
who  elegantly  expresses  his  remark  upon  it  in 
the  following  words,  "  Tenera  res  in  loemi- 
nis  fama  pudicitiae,  &,  quasi  flos  pulcherrimus, 
cito  ad  levem  marcessit  auram,  levique  flatu 
corrumpitur ;  maxime  ubi  aetas  consentit  ad 
vitium,  &  maritalis  deest  authoritas,  cujus  um- 
bra tutatem  uxoris  est.'*  Salv.  Ad.  And  from, 
the  character  here  given  by  the  author  of  this 
history  of  his  heroine's  piety,  there  is  the  less 
reason  to  credit  the  objections  raised  by  some 
against  her  religion  and  modesty,  from  particu- 
lar passages  in  it  misunderstood  ;  which  we 
siiall  consider  in  their  order,  and  reconcile  with 
a  just  sense  of  both.  I'hc  Abbot  de  la  Cham- 
bre,  in  a  funeral  oration  on  one  of  the  queens 
of  France,  took  these  words  for  his  text,  and 
observes  upon  them,  "  That  they  are  jierhaps 
the  finest  commendation  that  ever  was" given 
to  woman  ;  for  though  there  may  be  some  wo- 
men, who,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  de- 
traction that  has  prevailed  so  long  in  the  world, 
have  yet  escaped  the  attacks  of  it,  yet  this  good 
fortune  rarely  happens  to  those,  who  have  o- 
therwise  a  shining  reputation,  and  who  are, 
as  the  text  s&y^,  fa/»osissim<e."  So  that  we  may 
challenge  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  shew 
us  a  passage  in  their  books,  tiiat  in  so  few  words 
gives  us  so  great  an  idea,  as  these  do,  of  the 
heroine  Judith,  wlio  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  glory  aad  renown,  and  which  is  apttst  to 
alarm  and  raise  the  envy  of  the  world  ;  yet  her 
virtue  and  merits  were  so  engaging  and  power-- 
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till,  so  guarded  with  discretion,  and  so  incom- 
parably amiable,  as  to  silence  and  strike  mute 
that  restless  and  implacable  passion.  And 
what  is  further  to  be  admired  in  our  author 
here  is,  that  he  has  so  happily  and  justly 
pointed  out  the  true  cause  of  her  matchless  vir- 
tue, and  the  universal  admiration  it  met  with, 
"  She  had  (says  he)  a  great  reputation  in  all 
things,  and  was  secure  from  every  evil  tongue, 
because  she  was  sensiblv  touched  with  the  fear 
of  tlie  r^rd.'*  See  Uayle's  Diet,  in  voce  Judith, 
Note  D. 

Ver,  10.  She  sent  her  viaklns-xvoman  that  had 
the  government  of  all  t limits  that  she  had,  to  cull 
Ozias,  and  Chahris,  and  Charmis,  the  ancients  of 
the  citij  ;  and  they  came  unto  her.'\  By  the  an- 
cients of  the  city,  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
oldest  people  in  it,  nor  yet  the  priests,  though 
the  V^ulgale  has  here /jr^-sZiy/^ro*,  but  certain  of- 
ficers or  magistrates  so  called.  And  though  . 
Joacim  the  high-priest  is  joined,  ch.  xxv.  8. 
with  the  ancients  of  tlie  city,  and  is  said  in  the 
Vulg.  to  come  to  Bethulia,  "  cum  universis 
Presbyteris  suis  ut  videret  Judith,"  yet  the 
Greek  expresses  it  by  m"  ytfvaia  runjut 'l<rfoii\,  i.  e. 
the  senate,  or  ruling  elders  of  the  people.  Estius 
.observes,  that  there  is  no  one  place  in  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  word 
presbijter  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  sacerdos,  liow- 
ever  it  may  be  used  in  the  New.  And  by  the 
two  ancients  of  the  people,  Suf.  v.  that  are  said 
to  attempt  Susanna's  chastity,  we  are  neither  ta 
understand  priests,  nor  persons  stricken  in 
years,  but  stated  judges,  as  is  plain  from  the 
text  itself.  It  may  seem  perhaps  assuming  in 
Judith,  to  send  to  these  ancients,  or  magistrates 
to  come  to  iier,  instead  of  going  to  them  her- 
self  in  person  :  But  this  ought  not  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  any  motive  or  principle  of  pride,  as  if 
from  an  affected  superiority,  she  thought  her- 
self better,  or  more  considerable  tlian  they  ; 
Euch  a  carriage  by  no  means  agrees  with  one, 
who  on  many  occasions  distinguished  herself 
for  her  humility.  It  rather  proceeded  trora  her 
modesty,  and  unwillingness  to  expose  to  public 
view  her  beauty,  which  she  had  industriously 
concealed,  that  she  desired  them  to  come  to  her, 
that  she  might  imjwrt  to  them  a  matter  of  great 
consequence. 

V«r.  1  -2.  And  now  who  are  you  that  have  te-npt- 
ed  God  this  daij,  and  stand  instead  of  God  a- 
mongst  tlie  children  of  God '\  By  liiiiitin;.^  God 
to  such  a  certain  time  as  five  days,  or  ptomis- 
ing  in  his  name  help  within  t  .at  space  ;  as  if 
he  could  not  help  you,  if  he  did  not  picci&ely 


do  it  at  the  time  fixed  by  you,  and  his  power 
then  was  shortened;  contrary  to  that  fine  and 
just  sentiment,  ver.  \5.  Judith's  reproof  on 
this  occasion  was  very  just  ;  for  th?  fixing  thus 
a  time  to  the  Almighty,  besides  the  assuming 
a  prerogative  that  did  not  belong  to  them, 
shewed  a  great  diffidence  in  them  ;  it  was  de- 
claring they  would  no  longer  depend  upon  him, 
if  he  did  not  answer  their  expectation  in  the 
time  limited.  As  true  religion  consists  in  just 
and  worthy  notions  of  God,  in  a  modest  and 
humble  trust  in  him,  submitting  entii'ely  in  all 
events  and  exigencies  to  his  pleasure,  leaving 
the  time  and  manner  of  deliverance  to  God's 
own  method  and  determination  ;  so  to  act  other- 
wise is  templing  God.  To  tempt  God,  in 
Scripture  language,  signifies  to  distrust  his 
power,  truth,  or  providence,  after  sufficient  de- 
monstrations and  reasons  given  for  encourage- 
ment to  depend  upon  them.  See  Is.  vii.  12. 
1  Cor.  X.  9,  I^.  'Ihese  people,  therefore,  who 
had  received  so  many  proofs  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection upon  different  occasions,  betrayed  a 
great  want  of  faith,  in  fixing  a  limited  time  for 
his  interposition  and  assistance  ;  as  if  his  wis- 
dom and  providence  ought  not  to  choose,  when, , 
and  in  what  manner  he  would  favour  and  re- 
lieve them.  But  such  is  the  impatience  and 
conceitedness  of  men,  as  to  presume  to  fix  the 
times  and  seasons  wiiich  God  has  particularly 
reserved  the  disposal  of  to  himself,  and  keeps  iij, 
his  own  power. 

Ver.  13.  And  noxe  try  tlie  Lord  Almighty,  but 
you  shall  never  knoiv  any  thing. J  i.  e.  i'ly  if  you 
can  find  out  in  this,  or  in  any  other  matter  of, 
consequence,  what  the  mind  of  the  Lord  is  ; 
the  result  of  the  enquiry  will  be,  that  you  can- 
not do  it  to  any  certainty  or  perfection.  The 
Geneva  version  has,  "So  now  you  seek  the: 
Lord  Almighty,  but  you  shall  never  know  any- 
thing ;"  i.  e.  you  would  penetrate  into  the  se- 
cret designs  and  counsels  of  God,  of  which  no 
body  could  everfatiioin  the  depth.  See  VVisd., 
ix.  Id,  I +,  1.3,  16,  17.  where  the  like  sentiment 
is  expressed  more  at  large.  Holy  Job,  describ- 
ing tlie  unsearchableness  of  God's  wi&ilom,  says, 
"  Touching  the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  hiiu 
out :  He  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  judgment, 
and  m  plenty  of  justice  :  he  will  not  alllict. — • 
Men  do  therefore  fear  him  :  He  respecteth  not 
any  tiiai  are  wise  of  heart,"  cli.  xxxvii.  2 J,  24. 
It  may  not  be  iiiipioper  incidentally  toobserve, 
tliat  ii\fi  last  clause  here  is  inaccurate  in  our 
version  ;  it  seems  a  reflection  on  the  Aliuiglity, 
as  if  he  negkcted,.or  had  no  regard  to  such^So 
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are  well  disposed  towards  him  ;  for  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  see  Job  ix.  4.  Prov. 
x«  8.  xi.  29.  Exod.  xxviii.  S,  &c.  The  render- 
ing of  the  LXX  is  much  clearer,  foSn^mo/lau  li 
mvlh  1^  i!  oofci  KoLilix'y  but  the  Geneva  version  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  context,  "  Let  men  there- 
fore fear  him,  for  he  will  not  regard  any  that 
are  wise  in  their  own  conceit;"  and  Cover- 
dale's  is  much  to  the  same  effect,  "  It  is  not 
we  that  can  fynde  out  the  Almightyc;  for  in 


be,  intreated;  i,  e.  God  is  not  as  a  man  that  he 
may  be  threatened,  neither  as  the  son  of  man, 
that  he  should  be  persuaded,  intreated,  won  by 
solicitations,  or  teasing.  The  versions  ijnder- 
staiid  it  as  coming  from  h'mlx.  Vulg.  "  ad  Ira- 
cundiam  inflammabitur."  Vers.  Lat.  vet. 
ut  judicetur.  Syr.  "  ut  in  ordincm  rediga- 
tur,"  but  1  cannot  reconcile  it  with  that  deriva- 
tion. 

Ver.  18.  For  there  is  neither  tribe,  nor  familif, 
power,  equite,  and  ryghteousnesse,  he  is  hyer  nor  people,  nor  citif  amonif  us  which  worship  gods 
than  can  be  expressed  ;  let  men  therefore  feare  made  with  hund^,  as  hath  been  aforetime.  \'er.  19. 
him,  for  there  shall  no  man  sehym,  that  is  wise  For  the  johick  cause  our  fathers  were  given  to  the 
in  his  ovvne  conceate."  sword,  and/or  a  spoil,  and  had  a  great  fall  among 

Ver.  16.  Do  not  bind  tJie  counsels  of  the  Lord  our  enemies,  Ver.  20.  But  ice  hiow  none  other 
our  God;  for  God  is  not  as  man,  that  he  maif  be  God,  therefure  we  trui,t  that  he  will  not  despise  us, 
threatened.]  i.  c.  Think  not  to  tie  down  God  nor  anij  of  our  nation.]  What  Judith  here  urges, 
to  terms  and  conditions,  to  assist  you  when,  or  was  an  argument  of  real  consolation  to  them  in 
in  the  manner  ye  please,  as  one  obliges  a  debt-  their  present  circumstances,  viz.  that,  if  the 
or  to  pay  in  a  certain  fixed  time,  or  to  give  se-  many  <,'alamities  their  nation  at  different  times 
curity  to  satisfaction  ;  for  God  is  not  a  weak  had  laboured  under,  as  desolation,  captivity, 
creature,  like  man,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  in-  and  the  sword,  &c.  were  owing  to  the  then  cor- 
sulted,  or  intimidated  b)f  menaces.  This  verse  rupt  and  idolatrous  state  of  the  people,  they  had 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  Numb,  xxiii.  19-  great  reason  now  to  hope,  that  being  free  from 
especially  if  it  be  rightly  translated,  "  God  is  that  crime  and  abomination,  which  was  the  oc- 
not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie;  neither  the  son  casion  of  their  forefathers  miseries  (for  it  wasa 
of  man,  that  he  should  repent ;"  where  our  ver-  common  and  confessed  observation  among  them, 
sion  is  by  no  means  accurate,  the  verb  airnM^Ti-  that  the  sin  of  the  golden  calves  had  a  share  in 
»«<,  the  same  that  is  here  used,  does  not  signi-  all  their  punishments)  they  might  rely  upon 
fy  to  repent,  but  to  threaten.  And  in  this  his  favour  and  protection,  and  should  not 
sense  the  LXX  translate  the  Hebrew  word,  therefore,  through  despair  of  assistance,  deh  ver 
Gen.  xxvii.  42,  and  so  dreiKitftcu  is  rendered  by  themselves  up  rashly  to  their  enemies, 
the  Lexicographers-,  and  not  as  signifying  to  \tr.'i\.Forifwebetalienso,allJudeashall 
repent.  The.verb«x<V*'»  f^'-'or,  indeed  has  such  lie  waste,  and  our  sanctuan/  shall  be  spoiled,  and 
a  sense,  but  not  the  compound,  tlwei\ie/niu.  St  he  will  require  the  profanation  thereof  ut  our 
Cyprian,  who  quotes  this  plaee  of  Judith,  ac-  mouth.']  Judith  cunningly  aggravates  the  fault 
cordingly  renders,  "  neque  quasi  lilius  homi-  which  they  had  committed,  in  being  so  dispi- 
nis  minas  patitur."  Testiraon.  cqnt.  Judaeos,  1.  rited,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  their  city,  from 
ii.  ch.  XX.  a  consideration  of  a  more  public  nature,  viz- 

Ibid.  Nether  is  he  as  the  son  of  man  that  he  that  on  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  city 
should  be  wavering.]  w'S"  wc  h'(  «'»%«»«  lim%6iinu.  of  Bethulia,  depended  even  that  of  the  holy 
The  reading  of  all  the  copies  seems  corrupt ;  city  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  of  their  tem- 
the  true  one  probably  is,  liuflx^nmi,  which  is  pie  and  altar,  and  the  right  and  regular  perform- 
foUowed  by  all  the  ancient  fathers,  who  quote  ance  of  their  whole  religious  service ;  as  it 
this  place  ;  St  Cyprian,  particularly,  has,  "  non  was  not  allowable  to  offer  sacrifice  any  where 
quasi  .homo  Deussuspenditur."  We  arejusti-  else  but  at  .the  temple:  it  would  therefore,  she 
fied  in  this  alteration,  by  the  parallel  passage,  insinuates,  be  an  instance  both  of  great  weak- 
Numb,  xxiii.  19.  where  the  verb  used  is  Si«f- 
Jn^mou,  which  the  Greek  scholiast  renders  <ru\iu- 
0«nw,  i.  e.  to  be  shaken  in  his  resolutions,  or  to 
be  in  doubt  or  suspence  what  to  do.  It  no 
where  signifies  to  Jie,  as  our  version  in  that 
place  of  Numbers  has  it.  See  Origcnand  The- 
odoret.  in  loc.     If  we  retain  S«/l«f8«ra/,  1  think  it 


ness,  and  rashness,  to  form  a  resolution  to  give 
up  the  city,  if  not  relieved  in  five  days ;  as  it 
would  be  exposing  at  the  same  time  their  whole 
nation  to  the  common  danger;  to  defend  which, 
and  their  most  holy  rites,  from  being  discon- 
tinued or  profaned,  they  ought  rather  courage- 
ously to  shed  the  very  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
should  be  derived  from  «<«>,  and  the  meaning    than  to  pursue  such  an  unadvised  measure,  to 
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the  hazard  of  the  common  safety.  There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  Greek  copies  here  ;  some 

have,  in  if  T4»  Mf8);r«f  t)//«c,  WTaf  Kaitirtjeii  ttimcl  i 
'ixSat/a.      Others,    wts  '»  Tu  xxf  6>;ra)  x'^aac,  iVaPC  x\))9«- 

9%{m,  %.  T.  A.  To  whi<  h  agrees  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion, which  has,  "  Neither  when  we  shall  be 
taken,  will  Jiidea  be  so  famous;"  and  in  one 
we  have  xaKfiwtIa/.  Our  translators  seem  to 
have  followed  a  copy  different  from  the  rest, 
which  placed  the  comma  aft«r  St4k  ;  as  does 
Junius  likewise,  "  neque  vero  si  deprchenda- 
miir  ita,  nominabitur  Judnea  amplius." 

Ver.  2 J.  Tor  our  servitude  shall  not  be  directed 
to  favour,  but  the  Lord  our  God  shall  turn  it  to 
dishonour.'^     The  Geneva  version  has.  Our  ser- 
vitude shall  not  be  directed  by Javour,  i.  c.  the 
slavery  we  shall  bring  upon  ourselves,  will  not 
procure  us  the  more  favour ;  that  we  shall  not 
have  the  better  treatment  for  our  tameness  in 
yielding,  we  may  be  assured  from  the  example 
pf  other  nations,  who  have  submitted.     Junius 
seems  to  take  it  in  this  sense,  when  he  renders, 
"  non  enim  reddetur  servitus  nostra  gratiosa." 
"  Nous  ne  pourrons  leur  plaire  par  tontes  nos 
soumisions.  Nous  ne  trouverons  point  graces  a 
leurs  yeux,"  says  Calmet  in  loc. 
1,    Ver.  14.    Noiv,  tlierefore,  O  brethren,  let  us 
shew  an  example  to  our  brethren,  because,  their 
hearts  depend  upon  ?«.]  i^  yi/iat  xfi^arai  n  •\-vx''  ^'^^^'' 
Though  Judith  knew  the  great  conslernalion 
and  fright  in  v/hich  the  besieged    were,   and 
their  disposition  to  surrender,  yet  she  would  not 
address  herself  personally  to  the  body  of  the 
people,  notwithstanding  she  might  with  good 
reason  have  expected  to  have  raised  their  droop- 
ing spirits,  and  made  them  resolute,  by  what 
she  had  to  offer.    But  she  chooses  to  apply  her- 
self only  to  the  chief  men  of  the  city,,  to  let 
them  know  and  understand,  that  being  the  an- 
cients and  rulers  of  the   people,  and  by  conse- 
quence their  life  and  soul,  on  whom  they  de- 
pend«^d  and  placed  all  their  hope,  it  was  their 
duty,  in  so  important  a  conjuncture,  to  animate 
them  by  their  example,  and  to  betray  no  signs 
of  fear  or  despondency  themselves,  but  rather  to 
act  like  their  great  forefathers,  who  were  "  troub- 
led on  every  side,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecut- 
ed,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed."    For  it  has  not  only  a  bad  aspect,  but 
is  generally  attended  with  evil  consequences, 
when  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  afl'airs  ap- 
pear  themselves   dispirited  ;    and  they   are  so 
much  the  more  blaraeable  herein,  as  by  their 
pusilaniraity  they  cast  a  damp  and  panic  upon 


others,  and  probably  will  be  thought  to  have 
contributed,  through  their  discouragement,  to 
any  future  miscarriage  that  may  ensue.  In 
like  manner,  as  when  generals  who  have  the 
command  of  an  army,  and  ought  to  animate 
and  encourage  the  soldiers  by  their  martial  spi- 
rit and  example,  betray  themselves  signs  of  fear, 
and  backwardness  to  engage  ;:  if  afterwards  it 
happens  that  they  are  vanquished  by  the  ene- 
my, they  are  deservedly  in  disgrace  with  their 
prince,  as.  being  the  real,  the  reputed  occasion 
at  least,  of  the  great  loss  sustained.  A  learned 
writer  thinks  the  rendering  here  would  be  more 
proper,  "  their  hearts  agree  or  conspire  with 
us,"  according  to  the  use  of  the  verb  in  some 
parts  of  scripture,  as  Luke  xix.  48.  See  Ham- 
mond in  loc.  But  the  former  sense,  I  think, 
more  agreeable  to  the  context,  especially  if  we 
read,  «$  uf^ay  x^e/^cij*!,  as  some  copies  have  it,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate  rendering. 

Ver.  25,  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  w/iicli  trieth  us,  even  as  he  did  our  juthers.'\ 
In  this  and  the  two  following  verses,  there  is  an 
excellent  advice  given  to  all  such  as  at  any  time 
labour  under  afflictions,  and  it  consists  of  the 
following  particulars :  i.  That  they  are  of  such 
a  nature,  that,  instead  of  being  uneasy  under 
them,  men  should  rather  give  God  thanks  for 
them.  2.  That  they  are  graciously  designed,, 
and  rather  kind  admonitions,  than  any  real  to- 
kens of  God's  displeasure.  3.  That  God's  most 
faithful  servants,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
have  been  visited  in  the  same  manner,  for  the 
examination  of  their  hearts,  and  the  trial  of  their 
patience.  To  which  the  Vulgate  adds  a  fourth 
reason,  that  murmuring  provokes  God  to  inflict 
heavier  judgments,  as  he  did  on  the  Israelites  of 
old  in  the  wilderness  on  that  account.  The 
words  of  that  version  are  very  observable,  "  llli 
autem  qui  tentationes  non  suscejierunt  cum 
timore  Domini,  et  impatientiara  suam,  et  im-^ 
propiium  murmurationis  suae  contra  Dominum 
protulerunt,  exterminati  sunt  ab  exterminatore, 
et  a  serpentibus  perierunt ;"  exactly  agreeing, 
with  the  very  words  of  St  Paul,  i  Cor.  x.  9,  10. 
Ver.  28.  Then  said  Ozias  to  her,  All  that 
thou  hast  spoken,  hast  tliou  spoken  with  a  good 
heart,  and  there  is  none  that  niaif  gainsatj  thy 
xwrds.^  The  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  don't  seem 
hitherto  to  have  made  the  least  effort  to  defend 
themselves,  no  blood  spilt,  no  remedy  attempted. 
Thirst  pressed  them  sore,  and  yet  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  attempt  tlie  Assyrian  guard,  that 
had  seized  upon  the  fountains  and  reservoii's,  of 
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waters.  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore, 
that  Judith  reproaches  them  with  want  of  cou- 
rage. Upon  reviewing  and  comparing  the  very 
different  conduct  and  behaviour  of  her,  and  the 
persons  she  speaks  to,  one  sees  the  observation, 
that  God  chuses  the  things  that  are  weak,  to 
confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,  remark- 
ably verified  ;  Judith,  a  defenceless  widow, 
whilst  the  men  around  her  quake  for  fear,  and 
even  the  chiefs  themselves  give  up  all  for  lost, 
appears  quite  undaunted,  and  argvies  with  so 
much  coolness  and  constancy  of  mind,  as  well 
as  strength  of  reasoning,  as  really  to  deserve  the 
character  Ozias  here  gives  her.  That  one  single 
woman  should  dare  to  venture  on  an  act  of  such 
danger  and  boldness,  and  be  so  successful  as  to 
accomplish  it,  w^s  owing  at  least  to  her  great 
zeal  for  the  safety  of  God's  chosen  people  ;  or 
shall  we  ascribe  it  to  a  divine  impulse  ? 

Ver.  33.  J  vi'ilt  no  fortliidth  viif  xcaiting-xi-o- 
man-l  The  word  in  the  ancient  translations  is, 
abra,  which  signifies  a  companion,  or  maid  of 
honour,  (such  as  ladies  of  the  fir^t  condition 
had,)  ratlv?r  than  a  servant ;  for  the  same  word 
in  the  LXX  is  applied  to  the  women  who  at- 
tended both  Pharaoh's  daughter,  Exod.  xi.  5. 
and  Queen  Esther,  ch,  iv.  4.  Thus  Caimet 
understands  the  word.  In  other  writers  it  is 
certain  it  signifies  merely  a  servant,  a  chamber- 
maid, or  house -keeper  ;  and  whether  it  is  not  to 
te  taken  in  this  latter  acceptation,  see  ver.  10. 
compared  with  ch.  xvi.  23. 

Ibid.  kVithin  the  dai/s  thut  i/ou  have  promised 
to  deliver  the  citi/  to  our  enemies,  the  Lord  ictll 
visit  Israel  bii  my  hand.'\  Judith,  ver.  Ii,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17.  blames  Ozias  and  the  rest  of 
the  governors,  for  presuming  to  limit  the  inter- 
position of  the  Almighty  within  the  space  of 
five  days,  and  does  she  not  seem  to  do  the  same 
here  herself,  engaging  for  his  assistance  within 
that  precise  time .'  Was  this  in  compliance  wiih 
them,  and  that  she  might  encourage  their  hopes ; 
or  shall  we  charge  her  with  rashness  and  enthu- 
siasm, for  assuring  them,  that  she  should  be  the 
happy  instrument  to  accomplish  their  deliver- 
ance within  the  fixed  time?  Or,  with  the  Ro- 
manists, suppose,  that  she  had  an  assurance  of 
the  successful  event  of  her  intended  enterprise 
by  some  particular  revelation  }  Without  having 
recourse  to  this,  it  seems  better  to  resolve  Ju- 
dith's engaging  in  so  adventurous  an  exploit, 
into  her  strong  confidence  of  God's  favour  and 
assistance,  against  an  usurper  of  that  honour  and 
adoration  which  belonged  to  him  alone. 
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TJNCOVERED   the  sackcloth  Khcreicith  she 

tCas    clothed.^       Eyv/Atuaiy    et    fn%ihuay.i1o  vanxir, 

i.  e.  She  di  covered  the  sackcloth  she  had  upon 
her,  by  taking  off  some  upper  garment,  which 
she  probably  put  on  occasionally,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  elders  that  came  to  her.  The 
Syr.  makes  her  to  tear  her  upper  garment,  "  Sci- 
dit  tuni^am  etiam,  &  apparuit  saccus  quo  induia 
erat."  According  to  Caimet  the  sense  is,  "  She 
resumed  her  sackcloth,  which  she  had  put  off  to 
receive  the  governors  of  the  cily."  Thus  also 
Junius  takes  it,  "  Imposuit  cilicium,  posita, 
quam  induerat.  veste  ;"  and  Grolius,  who  re- 
stores the  Greek  text  which  he  thinks  corrupt, 
to  this  sense,  and  makes  the  true  reading  to  be, 
Hf  yvf/iruriifAim  inlt%ufKt1»  <riit.y.«r.  The  Geneva  ver- 
sion, which  has,  "  She  put  off  the  sackcloth 
wherewith  she  was  clothed,"  seems  faulty  here, 
and  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  context,  which 
mentions,  prostration,  putting  ashes  on  her 
head,  and  the  like  instances  of  humiliation,  to 
recommend  and  enforce  her  suit  more  effectual- 
ly to  God. 

Ver.  2.  O  Lord  God  of  m\j  father  Simeon,  to 
if  horn  thou  ^avest  u  sxi'ord  to  take  vengeance  of 
the  strangers,  icho  loosened  the  girdle  of  a  maid 
to  defile  her.'\  Judith  here  begs  of  God  to  inspire 
her  with  a  zeal,  like  that  of  Simeon  who  mas- 
sacred the  Sichemites  to  punish  the  violation  of 
his  sister's  honour,  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
of  the  blasphemous  Assyrians,  and  to  deliver 
his  people  from  their  present  sad  state,  and  the 
imminent  danger  that  threatened  them.  But 
does  not  the  book  of  Genesis  acquaint  us,  that 
this  action  of  biineon  and  Levi,  very  much  dis- 
pleased Jacob  their  father,  and  that  he  con- 
demned it  as  cruel  and  unjust  ?  See  Gen.  xlix. 
by  6.  compared  with  ch.  xxxiv.  30.  How  then 
can  we  excuse  Judith  for  commending  this  fact 
of  Simeon,  whom  Jacob  cursed  for  the  very 
barbarity  of  it  ?  Hut  in  answer  it  m.iy  be  said, 
that  these  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  that 
she  applauded  the  fact,  nor  does  the  phrase  of 
God's  giving  a  sword  to  take  vengeance,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  his  permitting  such  an 
action  to  be  done.  As  he  may  be  said  to  put 
the  like  means  of  destruction  into  the  hands  of 
tyrants,  whom  he  occasionally  makes  his  scour- 
ges. The  like  may  be  said  of  other  wicked  per- 
sons, wlioin  he  sometimes  permits  in  his  anger, 
to  execute  his  justice  upon  a  people,  often  not 
more  abandoned,  and  undeservmg  than  them-. 
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selves,  see  Jerem.  xxv.  9.  And  thus  he  is  said 
to  arm  his  creatines  to  avenge  his  honour,  or 
to  make  the  creature  his  weapon  for  the  rcvcns^e 
of  liis  ;>neniies,  Wisd.  v.  17.  see  also  Joel  ii.  '2.5. 
So  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  for  the  merit 
of  the  person,  that  is  occasionally  made  the  in- 
strument of  God's  vengeance.  Judith  rather 
praises  God  for  his  justice  in  revenging  such  an 
instance  of  brutal  lust,  though  executed  by  the 
sword  of  cruel  Simeon  ;  she  only  comnicndcth 
the  zeal,  or  just  indignation  sh«wn  on  the  oc- 
casion, but  by  no  means  justifies  the  cruel 
manner  of  revenging  the  affront.  The  resent- 
ment of  such  an  injury  was  just,  but  the  involv- 
ing such  a  number  of  people  in  its  punishment, 
was  a  criminal  excess  of  zeal,  and  an  instance 
of  great  barbarity. 

Ver.  3.  Wherefore  thou  gavesl  their  rulers  to 
he  slain,  being  deceived. '\  The  difference  between 
the  people  of  God,  and  idolatrous  nations,  was 
visible  in  the  point  of  lust,  and  carnal  iinclean- 
ness,  from  the  first  separation  of  them,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  zeal  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  here 
mentioned,  for  their  sister  dishonoured.  The 
idolatrous  nations,  who  were  abandoned  to  the 
service  of  strange  gods,  as  the  Sychcmites  were, 
looked  upon  all  uncleanness  of  this  nature,  as  a 
thing  indifferent,  and  made  no  account  of  it, 
but  in  civil  regards,  as  it  dishonoured  the  house, 
or  tainted  the  issue  ;  being  deceived  or  mistak- 
er»  in  considering  it  in  this  respect  only  ;  but 
the  Israelites,  being  bred  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  the  abomination,  in  which 
he  hath  all  such  acts  of  uncleanness,  regarded 
them  in  a  moral  or  religions  view  ;  and  if  they 
acted  herein,  as  the  idolaters,  or  seemed  to 
countenance  them  in  others,  by  overlooking 
them,  thought  they  could  no  longer  be  taken 
for  God's  people.  Hence  Simeon  and  Levi 
proceeded  probably  to  revenge  th6  injury  of- 
fered to  their  sister,  considering  it  as  an  act, 
which  God  had  forbidden,  which  his  true  ser- 
vants abhorred,  and  was  a  pollution  of  the  ho- 
liness of  their  blood,  which  distinguished  them 
from  idolaters.  See  Thorndike  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Church,  p.  62.  Calmet  observes,  that  the 
description  in  these  verses  of  this  foul  act,  and 
its  consequences,  are  described  poetically,  and 
that  it  is  probable,  that  this  writer  had  read  the 
poets,  as  appears  from  ch.  xvi    7. 

Ver.  5.  For  tliou  hast  wrought  not  onlif  those 
things,  hut  also  the  things  which  Jell  out  before, 
and  ivhich  ensued  after  ;  thou  hast  thought  upon 
the  things  which  are  note,  and  which  are  to  come.  ] 
The  Geneva  rendering  here  comes  nearer  the 


Greek,  "  for  thou  hast  wronght  the  tilings  a- 
fore,  and  these,  and  the  things  that  shall  be  af- 
ter," i.  e.  As  thou  wast  the  author  of  all  the 
miracles  done  in  our  tbrcf'atiiers  days,  so  ihou" 
art  no  less  of  those  that  now  come  to  pass,  or 
shall  hereafter.  All  events  succeed  one  ano- 
ther by  the  ordering  of  thy  wise  providence, 
which  has  so  disposed  them,  according  to  thy 
eternal  counsel.  The  last  clause  the  \  ulg.  ren- 
ders indeterminately,  "  ilia  post  ilia  cogitasti," 
which  seems  to  imply  such  a  succession  of 
thoughts  in  God,  as  is  observable  in  the  human 
mind  ;  but  I  conceive  tiie  meaning  there  to  be, 
that  God  exccuteth  the  things  that  are  present 
at  the  same  time  in  the  divine  mind,  at  differ- 
ent successive  times  ;  or  that  all  things  done 
gradually  in  time,  were  at  once,  and  all  toge- 
ther in  his  sight  and  knowledge. 

Ver.  6.  Pea,  what  things  thou  didst  determine 
were  readij  at  hand,  and  said,  Im,  we  are  here . . 
Jor  all  thtj  iVaijs  are  prepared,  and  thy  judgments 
are  ir\  ihi/  foreknoii}ledge.'\  1  he  Geneva  version 
is  clearer,  "  For  the  things  which  thou  dost 
purpose,  are  present,  and  say,  Behold  we  are 
here  ;  for  all  thy  ways  are  ready,  and  thy  judg- 
ments arc  foreknown,"  i.  c.  Thy  infinite  pre- 
science foresaw  all  things  with  their  events,  and 
what  thou  didst  at  any  time  determine  to  effect, 
must  necessarily  come  to  pass.  For  thou  exe- 
cutest  without  any  difficulty  whatever  thou 
pleasest ;  no  obstacle  lies  in  thy  way,  thy  mea- 
sures are  never  wrong,  nor  thy  designs  ever  ill 
concerted  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should 
be  discovered,  or  disappointed  by  thine  ene- 
mies, as  the  means  that  thou  employest  are  sure 
and  infallible.     The  mighty  power  of  God  in 

E reducing,  as  it  were  instantaneously,  whatever 
is  wisdom  determines  to  have  done,  is  beauti- 
fully described  in  the  following  words,  "  What 
things  thou  dost  determine,  are  ready  at  hand, 
and  say,  Lo  we  are  here,"  see  Job  xxxviii.  35. 
The  Syr.  rendering  of  them  is  much  to  be  ad- 
mired, "  Tu  cogitasti,  &  facta  sunt  ;  consul- 
tasti,  &  steterunt  coram  te  ;  vocasti,  &  dixe- 
runt,  Ecce  hie  sumus."  The  observation  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  about  the  divine 
prescience,  is  parallel  to  that,  Acts  xv.  18. 
"  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world."  Seneca  has  almost 
literally  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  "  ]\ota 
est  illis  (sc.  Diis)  operis  sui  series  :  omnium 
illis  rcrum  per  manus  suas  iturarum  scientia  in 
aperto  est  ;  nobis  ex  abdito  subit  :  &  qurc  re- 
pentina  putamus,  illis  praevisa  veniunt,  ac  fa- 
miliaria."     De  Benetic.  iv.  32. 
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Ver.  7.  For  behold  tite  Assijriaiis  are  mttUi- 
plted  in  their  poxioer ;  ihcij  are  exalted  tcith  horse 
and  man  ;  thetj  glonj  in  the  strength  of  their  fool- 
men  ;  thetj  trust  in  shield  nnil  spear.']  yiKiriaxv  b 
etV^r/ii  5  tt  -/ti7-j,  gassnm  or  g(esu.\;  was  a  javelin 
used  among  the  Gauls.  See  Caesar  de  Hell. 
Gall.  1.  iii.  And  from  them  the  Greeks  and 
Ilotnans  borrowed  the  word.  Wc  meet  with 
It  in  the  LXX,Josh.  viii.  IS.  which  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Ecclus,  reciting  the  s;inie  story, 
renders  by  /6//.pa.'a,  or  a  sword,  ch.  xlvi.  3.  see 
liody,  De  Vers.  Graec.  nuth.  I.  ii.  Bnt  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Viilg.  render  it  by  a  .shield. — 
This  verse  seems  not  well  connected  with  the 
forej;oing;  the  V^ulg.  expresses  it  clearer,  and 
illustrates  it  by  the  example  of  the  Egyptians, 
whom  God  destroyed  for  their  self-sufficiency 
and  presumption,  "  llespice  castra  Assyriorum 
nunc,  sicut  tunc  castra  i3£gyptiorum  videre  dig- 
natus  es,  quando  past  servos  tuos  .irinati  cnr- 
rebant,  conHdenlcs  in  q«adrigi«,  &  in  cqnitatu 
sue,  &  in  muttitudine  bellatorum  ;  seel  as,pcx- 
isti  super  castra  eorum,  &  lenebrte  fatigaverunt 
cos.  Tenuit  pedes  eorum  abyssus,  &  aquae  a- 
peruerunt  eos.  Sic  fiant  &  isti>^'qui  coniidunt 
in  multitudine  sua,"  SiC. 

Ver.  10.  Smite  di/  the  deccii  of  my  lips,  iJw 
servant  with  ike  prince,  and  the  prince  xoith  the 
serva7it,l^  i.  e.    I'rosper  the  stratagem  which  I 
have  laid,  to  lead  the  enemy  into  a  mistake  by 
..my  word.s,  and  inflame  their  general  with  such 
ta  fond  love  of  me,  as  may  prove  a  snare  to  de- 
'ceive  and  ruin  him.     But  how  could  Judith 
entertain  any  hopes  of  success  from  such  a  re- 
quest ?  Can  we  suppose,  consistently,  that  God 
would  approve  of  either  of  these  ways  ?  Can 
the  God  of  truth  patronise  falsehood,  or  the 
.most  pure  Being  favour  iiny  attempt  towards 
jimpure  lust  }  To  tliis  it  is  nnswcred,  on  the  o- 
Hher  hand,  that  the  reading  of  some  Greek  co- 
pies, is,    frdrt^of  ett  ^(XD.'ur  «.ya-n-y,i;  fa,  and  not  a.7rd.- 

»«,  as  our  version  lias  it ;  and  so  the  V^ulg.  ex- 
..pressly   renders,  "  Capiatur  laqueo  ocnlorum 
.  «uorum  in  me,  &  percotics  eum  ex  labiis  cha- 
ritatis  nat'SB."    S«////,  That  »t  w<y!  the  opinion  of 
those  times,  that  in  ,a  lawful  war,  surprise,  stra- 
tagem, deceit,  and  craft,  were  fair  and  allowa- 
ble; that  one  might  disguise,  dissemble,  coun- 
terfeit, and  use  all  possible  me;jns  to  conceal  a 
ileaign,  which  the  enemy  h;Ls  no  right  to  know  ; 
and  thatif  thsough  misrepresentation,  or  ecjui- 
vocation,  he  be  led  into  any  inisvake,  prejudi- 
.  ci.tl  to  his  safety  or  interest,   there   is   no  just 
., ground    of   complaint,  according  to   thit  old 
maxim,  "  Dolus,  an,  vtrtus,  quits  in  hoslc  re- 


quirat  ?"  Thus  Jael  prevailed,  by  the  deceit  oi 
her  lips,  against  Sisera,  Judg.  iv.  18,  21.     And 
Grotius  thinks  the  men   of  Jabesh  Gilead  used 
the  like  deceit  towards  the  Ammonites,  1  Sam. 
xi.    10.     And  thus  Elisha  deluded  the  Syrians, 
2  Kings  vi.  18,  19.    See  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
&  I'acis,  c.  i.  §  17.     But  however  some  casu- 
ists may  gloss  over  mental  evasions,  equivoca- 
tions, untruths,  and  officious  lies,  as  tliey  term 
them,  yet  the  case  is  widely  different,  when 
one  forges  express  lies,  with  a  direct  intention 
to  betray  men  into  wrong  measures,   and  evil 
counsels,  to  their  ruin;  especially  when  religion 
is  made  an  accomplice  in  the  (heat,  when  it  is 
pretended,  that  what  is  spoken  is  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  from  a  zeal  for  his  religion  and 
glory,  see  ch.  xi.  \6,  17,  19-  when  studied  arts 
and  allurements  are  made  use  of  to  stir  up  im- 
pure love,  and  kindle  an  unlawful  flame,  and 
thereby  to  destroy  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  bo- 
dy ;  than  which  complicated  mischief,  nothing 
can  be  more  cruel,  or  more  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.     It  IS  well  known  in  what  an  ex- 
emplary manner  God  trea-ted  the  Midianites, 
for  following  the  evil  counsel   of  Balaam,  to 
send  their  daughters  into  the  camp  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  wh.it  vengeance  he  took  of  tho 
false  prophet,  that  gave  that  insnaring  advice, 
and  of  the  Midianites  that  followed  it,  and  of 
the  Israelites  tiiat  were  seduced,  and  corrupted 
thereby,  Numb.    xxxi.    \G.     "  Eot  these,  and 
the  like  reasons   (-ays  Calmet)  we  cannot  ap- 
prove, in  all  respects,  either  the  prayer  or  ac- 
tion of  Judith;  we  commend  iier  good  inten- 
tions, and  think,  that  the  uprightness  of  her 
designs,  and  her  ignoranccj  abate  much  of  tlie 
crime:  We  neither  blame  her  for  concealing 
her  purpose,  nor  for  leadii»g  Holofcrnes  into  a 
mistake,  nor  even  for  the  murder  of  him  ;   for 
all  this  is  just  and  allowable  in  a  lawful  war. 
Yet  will  not  this  suffice -entirely  to  excuse  her; 
a  lie,   told  with  so  mvKh  solemnity,  and  car- 
ried on  through  lier  whole  conversation,  with 
Holofcrnes,  is  siillindefensibk.     The  employ- 
ing her  bea':ty,  and  all  her  little  winang  arts, 
to  inflame  his  passion,  and  thereby  exposmg  her 
person  to  a  rude  attack,  is  a  step  likewise  not  to 
be  justified." 

Ver.  II.  For  thif  poioer  standeth  not  m  multi- 
tudc,  nor  thi/  wight  in  strong  /iteu.^  It  was  a  firm 
persuasion  of  this  truth,  that  induced  Jonarhan 
and  his  armour-bearer  only,  to  attempt  the 
Philistine's  garrison,  "  It  naay  be  that  the  Lord 
will  work  for  us,  for  there  is  no  resiraini  to  the 
Lord,  to  save  by  many  or  by  few,"  i  Sam.  xiv. 
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6.  By  the  same.  Gideon,  with  the  three  hun- 
dred men,  prevailed  over  the  Midianites,  Judg. 
Tii.  7.  This  also  encouraged  king  Asa,  when 
Zera  the  Ethiopian  came  out  against  him  with  a 
thousand  thousand  ;  he  comforts  himself  with 
this  reilection,  '  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to 
help  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no 
power ;  we  rest  on  thee,  O  Lord,  and  in  thy 
name  we  go  against  this  multitude."  2  Chron. 
xiv.  II.  Not  unlike  this  is  Judns  Maccabeeus's 
observation  to  his  soldiers,  who  seeing  a  mighty 
host  of  the  ungodly  coming  against  them,  dis- 
couraged at  the  sight,  said  to  him,  "  How  shall 
we  be  able,  being  so  few,  to  fight  against  so 
great  a  multitude,  and  so  strong?"  Whom  that 
great  and  good  leader  thus  piously  comforts, 
"  It  is  no  hard  matter  for  many  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  ;  ami  with  the  God  of  hea- 
ven it  is  all  one,  to  deliver  with  a  great  multi- 
tude, or  a  small  company.  For  the  victory  of 
battle  standeth  not  in  the  multitude  of  an  host, 
but  strength  cometh  from  heaven,"  i  Mace.  iii. 
17,  18,  19.  Artabanus's  spee^:!*  to  Xerxes,  who 
had  a  much  larger  army  with  him  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Greece,  surprises  u,  as  coming 
from  a  heathen,  "  Ingens  exercitus  ab  exiguo 
pvotligatur,  quoties  Deus  iis,  quos  detestatur,  aut 
metum  aut  tonitru  incutit." 

Ver.  13.  Aitfi  make  mi/  s/jcech  and  deceit  to  be 
their  iViiund  inid  stripe. '\  i.  e.  Make  the  deceit  of 
my  speech  to  be  their  ruin,  if  «a  l^nr,  not  unlike 
that  of  at  Paul,  Col.  ij.  9j  *•  Beware,  lest  any 
man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  de- 
ceit ;"  i.  e.  through  the  vain  deceit  of  philcsophy, 
or  through  the  deceit  of  vain  philosophy.  Our 
version  follows  a  copy  which  read,  /«r  Ktytt  i^v  5 

iir^-nft  ei(  rfav/zx,   n.   r.   X.    and    SO   the   Alex.  MS 

has  it.  Other  copies  have,  J«c  xoV"""  i"*-  5  aTaVw  ij 
rfa-)/i«,  if  fAd\i>ir«t  oLuio'ii,  \.  e.  make  my  speech  to 
be  a  snarCi  and  hurt  to  them.  In  this  sense 
Junius  takes  it,  "  prae-jta  ut  sermo  mens  sit  frau- 
di,  8t  vulneri.  &-  cicatrici  istis."  The  Geneva 
version  aflbrds  another,  but  more  obscure  sense, 
i.  e.  "  Grant  me  words,  and  craft,  and  a  Wound, 
and  a  stroke,  against  them  that  enterprise  cruel 
things  against  thy  covenant." 

\«r.  14.  Aud  tiiuhe  evertj  nation  and  trihe  to 
eu:knoxleds;e,  that  thou  art  the  God  of  all  poner 
and  mifrht,  &c.  It  seems  as  if  the  former  part  of 
this  verse  iiad  sufFert-d  much  by  transcribers, 
as  the  reading  of  the  Greek  is  so  different  in 
the  several  editions.     Some  copies  have,  5  umi' 

Mtt  'frrl  Tar  ^»  t8i'e<  a«,  5  Tciy/fc  ^■vy.^fWlytu'Tn,  t»  eiSwai, 
«.  T  X.  ()tl«  r>.  tiTtimtf  tTi  araiiJc  «9r¥(  fn,  ^  TroLitYii 
\urift%u(  if  Kfij^i;,  '$t$  k'k  trtr  saa*?,  k:.t.  \.      1  he  Alex. 


MS  seems  to  retain  the  true  reading,  vtiway  i^J 

7raiy]i(  V9wf  rw,  *  T«w))f  (fuMf  tTriynxriy,  tv  eilmui  on  fV 
ci  0  ©iof,  0t«f  *ct(rnc  Si/ca'^fiic  5  Kparnf,  ^  vx  tf/c  otxxof, 
K.  T.  X.  To  which  agrees  the  Syriac,  "  Fac  to- 
ti  populo  tuo,  &  omnibus  tamiliis,  ut  sciant  te 
esse  Deum  omnis  potentise  &  dominii,  nee  esse 
alium  qui  protegat  Israel,  precter  te  :"  And 
the  Geneva  version,  "  Shew  evidently  among 
all  thy  people,  and  all  the  tribes,  that  thou  art 
the  God  of  all  power  and  strength,  &c."  The 
sense,  i  conceive,  will  be  somewhat  iii.iproved, 
and  the  wish  more  extensive  and  affectionate, 
if  by  a  small  transposition  we  read  the  passage 
thuSjtirw'niroc  i-ri  trxyjof  i^rvt  ^  jr-xj^ff  (pKAjfc  <rv  '(■jriyvaixif, 

kf.^'t\-'d.  which  Junius  greatly  coutirms,  "  Affer 
!n  flinni  gente  notitiam  tui,  &  totius  potenticR 

tUiE,"  &c. 


and 


CHAP.     X. 

Ver.  3.  rrrASHED'  her  hodi;  all  orj^rwitfM 
ter,'\  The  Jews  first  washed,  a 
then  anointed  themselves  with  precious  oil.  So 
Naomi  to  Ruth,  "  Wash  thyself  therefore,  and 
anoint  thyself,"  ch.  iii.  So  David,  after  the 
death  of  his  child,  rose  up,  and  washed,  and  a- 
nointed  himself,  2  Sam,  xii.  20.  The  like  is 
mentioned  of  Nausicae  and  her  maids. 

iiHifft  ivftf-y  «x«»]«.  o).  vi. 
Ibid.  And  anointed  herself  ivlth  precious  oint- 
ment.] This  refers  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  a- 
nointing  the  head,  more  particularly  on  festi- 
vals and  other  solemnities.  Instances  of  this  in 
profane  story  are  almost  innumerable  in  the  de- 
scription of  their  festivities.  And'  that  it' was 
usual  among  the  Jews,  appears  by  many  passa- 
ges. Thus  Psal.  civ.  15.  we  have  mention  of 
oil,  "  to  make  a  cheerful  countenance."  And 
in  this  sense  learned  men  understand  the  "  oil 
of  gladness,"  Psal.  xlv.  8.  as  referring  to  the  oil 
used  on  festivals,  which  are  expressly  called 
gladness  or  joy,"  i  Chron.  xii.  40.  But  that 
passage  in  Eccles.  ix.  8.  comes  nearest  to  what 
is  here  mentioned,  "  Let  thy  garments  be  white, 
and  thy  head  want  no  ointment."  Sec  also  Luke 
vi.  17.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  days  of  hu- 
miliation and  mourning,  and  particularly  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  the  Jews  were  interdicted 
both  washing  and  anointing,  2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 
Dan.  X.  3.  Though  Judith  is  described  in  this, 
and  the  following  verse,  with  braided  hair,  and 
with  a  rich  mitre,  or  bonnet,  tied  round  her 
head  with  ribbons  finely  embroidered,  and  with 
other  decorations  and  ornaments,  yet  are  these 
no  certaia  signs  or  tokens  of  a  loose  tur-n  of 
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mind,  or  of  wanton  inclinations ;  though  Jeze- 
bel, indeed,  is  described  with  some  of  them, 
a  Ki  gs  ix.  30.  but  her  character  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this  heroine  :  They  are  such  only  as 
were  worn  by  the  women  of  that  age  of  condi- 
tion and  distinction,  and  were  now  only  occa- 
sionally used,  to  set  off  her  person  for  the  better 
accomplishment  of  the  great  design  in  hand. 
What  the  Vulgate  here  adds,  that  God  himself, 
at  this  time,  gave  her  uncommon  and  irresistible 
beauty,  to  make  her  admired  and  amiable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  has  no  foundation  in 
any  of  the  other  ancient  versions. 

Ibid.  And  put  on  her  gatinents  of  gladness 
tp/iereiviih  she  wis  dud  during  the  life  of  Manas- 
ses  her  husband.'^  It  may  seem,  surprising  that 
Judith,  who  was  so  cautious  of  exposing  her 
person  to  pubhc  view,  and  was  so  singularly 
strict  in  her  dress,  should  on  a  sudden  put  on 
fine  and  gay  apparel,  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all 
men  that  should  see  her :  But  this  she  did  to 
ingratiate  herself  the  more  to  Holofernes,  to  dis- 
arm his  fury  and  resentment  against  her  as  one 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  thereby  to  procure  her  a 
more  favourable  audience  and  admittance.  Her 
putting  on  the  very  garments  she  wore  in  her 
husband's  lifetime,  was  probably  to  remind  her, 
that,  being  attired  in  th.se,  it  was  incumbent  on 
her  to  behave  witli  as  much  distance  and  re- 
serve as  in  her  conjugal  state,  to  prevent  her 
yielding  to  any  criminal  solicitation,  by  the  very 
sight  of  them ;  to  be  careful  not  to  retlc;ct  any 
dishonour,  through  misconduct,  on  her  hus- 
band's memory,  but  to  revere  his  ashes,  by  pre- 
serving her  chastity  as  a  widow.  This  seems  to 
be  St  Ambrose's  meaning,  when  speaking  of  this 
particular,  he  says,  "  Et  bene  conjugates  pug- 
natura  resumpsit  ornalus,  quia  monumenta  con- 
jugii  arma  sunt  castitatis  ;  neque  enim  vidua  a- 
liis  aut  placere  possit,  aut  vincere."  De  Vidnis. 

Ver.  5.  And  filled  a  bag  with  parched  corn, 
lumps  of  tigs,  and  lOdh  fine  bread. '\  These  are  the 
principal  food  of  the  eastern  nations  ;  the  con- 
stitution of  their  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  their 
clime,  inclining  them  to  a  more  abstemious  diet 
than  is  used  in  colder  countries.  And  she  took 
her  own  provisions  with  her,  that  she  might  not 
be  obliged  to  partake  of  the  victuals  of  the  Lien- 
tiles,  which  t  lie  law.made  her  to  regard  as  polluted 
and  defiled,  ch.  xii.  l/.Kijlx  xaOajoc,  here  means 
unfermeiited  bread,  pure,  and  nee  from  leaven. 
Instead  of  which  the  Vulgate  has,  punein  ei  ca- 
seum  ;  and  the  Syriac  renders  in  like  manner. 

Ver.  12.  I  am  a  •woman  of  the  Hehrews,  and 
am  fled  from  them,  for  they  shall  be^iven  you  to 


be  cc/isii?ned.]  See  ch.  xi.  15.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, in  general,  of  the  speeches  of  Judith, 
that  many  expressions  therein  are  spoken  ironi- 
cally, and  many  equivocally,  ui  with  a  double 
meaning.  Here  she  cunningly  conceals  the 
truth,  when  she  says,  that  they  shall  be  given  yoa 
to  be  consumed,  having  some  such  mental  re- 
servation as  this.  Unless  God  extraordinarily  in- 
terposes in  their  behalf;  which  she  seems  to  be 
well  assured  of.  Olhers  consider  these  words  as 
spoken  prophetically,  as  presaging  some  future 
captivity  to  the  Jews  unless  they  repented.  In 
this  light  the  generality  of  expositors  consider 
Judith's  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  excuse  her 
from  any  imputation  of  falsehood. 

Ver.  13.  /  atn  coming  kef  ore  Hoi  of  ernes,  to 
declare  words  oj  truth.']  Which  indeed  she  did 
with  respect  to  herself,  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  had  left,  or  fled  from  them, 
see  ch.  xi.  12.  But  supposing  her  to  speak  am- 
biguously, ironically,  or  even  deceitfully,  is  she 
not  excusable,  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  war 
which  the.  children  of  Israel  were  engaged  ia 
at  this  time  was  a  just  and  necessary  one  ;  and 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  most  casuists,  strata, 
gem,  dissimulation,  and  even  deceit,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  thought  allowable.'*  See 
note  on  ch.  ix.  10.  But  how  shall  we  justify  her 
when  she  says,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse, 
"  I  will  shew  him  a  way  whereby  he  shall  go, 
and  win  all  the  hill  country,  without  losing  the 
body  or  lite  of  any  one  of  his  men  ?"  She  seems 
to  have  made  her  promise  good  in  effect,  when 
she  acquainted  Holofernes,  ch.  xi.  12.  with  the 
state  of  the  besieged,  that  their  victuals  failed 
them,  and  their  water  was  scant,  and  therefore 
were  under  a  necessity  of  surrendering  speedily. 
So  ihatwhatshesaysabouttakingthehilicountry, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  was  true,  considered 
in  this  light,  as  there  was  no  need  of  force,  or 
the  hazard  of  an  action,  where  the  famine  was 
so  pressing ;  though  this,  indeed,  was  not  the 
whole  of  the  business  she  came  about,  and  her 
main  and  principal  design  she  concealed  in  her 
own  breast.  Thus  Samuel,  when  sent  to  anoint 
a  kiny  at  Bethlehem  instead  of  Saul,  to  prevent 
his  killing  him,  gave  out,  by  the  order  of  God, 
that  he  came  to  sucrifice  to  the  Lord,  i  Sam. 
xvi.  2.  The  excuse  was  not  only  plausible,  but 
the  thing  itself  true  ;  but  still  the  chief  part  of 
his  commi-sion  he  kept  to  Himself,  viz.  anoint- 
ing David  to  be  king.  Herein  Samuel  and  Ju- 
dith were  both  ai  kc,  that  they  spoke  he  auth, 
but  did  not  think  ii  proper  or  saie  to  lay  upen 
their  wuole  purpose. 
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Ver.  14.  Now  when  the  men  beard  her  words, 
and  beheld  her  countenance,  they  wondered  greatly 
at  her  beauty,  lSc.'\  As  the  courage  of  Judith 
must  be  acknowledged  great  and  uncommon, 
to  venture  into  the  Assyrian  camp,  accompa- 
nied only  with  her  maid,  so  early  as  the  break  of 
day,  circa  ortum  diet,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  so 
it  is  equally  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  soldiers 
should  oiler  no  rudeness  of  any  sort  to  her ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  for  her  safer  conduct,  should  ap- 
point her  a  guard  of  an  hundred  men  till  she  reach- 
ed the  general's  tent.  We  must,  I  conceive,  a- 
scribe  this  unusual  civility  to  some  of  the  tollow- 
ing  causes  ;  either  to  the  majesty  of  her  counte- 
nance ;  the  splendour  and  eclat  of  her  dress  and 
appearance,  which  bespoke  her  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction ;  or  to  the  importance  of  the  dispatches 
which  she  said  she  brought  with  her  ;  or,  lastly, 
to  the  divine  protection.  St  Ambrose  makes 
the  same  reflection,  "  In  qua  foemina  insidio- 
sae  pulchritudinis  novitatem  hostilis  exercitus 
vehementer  expavit,  ut  in  ejus  obsequio  vires  a- 
niitterent,  arma  projicerent,  et  coUa  curvarent. 
Deducitur  ad  praetorium  subjectis  ordinibus 
fraus  Holofernis,  et  lugentis  victoria  civitatis." 
Serm.  '228. 

Ver.  19.  And  everif  one  said  to  his  neighbour. 
Who  would  despise  this  people  that  hath  among 
them  such  laomen  .■?]  This  remark  of  Holofern- 
es's  soldiers  very  much  resembles,  says  Madam 
Dacier,  that  of  the  venerable  old  counsellors  in. 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  who,  though  they 
had  suffered  all  the  calamities  of  a  tedious  war, 
and  were  consulting  upon  methods  to  put  a  con- 
clusion to  it,  upon  seeing  Helen,  the  true  and 
only  cause  of  it,  approaching  towards  them,  are 
struck  with  her  charms,  and  cry  out, 

Tm^J*  «jK?/  vvMXxi  ■Kt'Kvt  X(iitt  kXyitc  Ttdrj^at' 

vphich  Mr  Pope  has  thus  beautifully  rendered, 
■    No  wonder  such  celestial  cliarms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  -world  in  arms. 
What  lumuing  graces  !  "what  majestic  mien  ! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen  J 

Ver.  21.  Now  fJolo/ern.  s  rested  upuii  his  bed, 
under  a  '  uuopy,  which  was  woven  with  pearls,  and 
gold,  and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones.]  This 
piece  of  state,  more  agreeable  to  the  s  ftness  of 
an  eauern  monarch,  however  customary  in  times 
of  peace  and  suited  to  the  mdolence  of  the  ten- 
der and  delicate,  v  as  an  indulf enre  not  so 
much  to  be  afTected  by  a  soldier.  The  business 
and  hurry  of  a  camp  scarce  admits  or  requues 


state,  and  therefore  we  conceive  but  meanly  of 
Holofernes,  and  should  of  any  general,  to  see 
him  at  such  a  time  extended  on  a  sofa,  or  lying 
ingloriously  under  a  magnificent  pavilion,  as  if 
luxury  and  pleasure  were  chiefly  regarded.  Ho- 
race's observation,  considered  either  as  a  reflec- 
tion on  Antony  himself,  or  on  the  degeneracy 
of  the  old  Roaian  spirit,  by  the  introduction  of 
effeminate  softness,  is  very  just  and  apposite, 
Romanas  ( eheu  posteri  mgabitis ) 
Emancipatus JKmina 
Spadonibus  servire  rugosis  potest. 
Interque  signa  (turpe  ! )  militaria 

Sol  arpicit  Conopeum.  Epod.  OJ.  ix. 
Ver.  22.  And  tie  came  out  bcjure  his  tent, 
zdth  silver  lamps  going  before  him.\  Either  be- 
cause  it  was  yet  scarce  dayhght,  see  ch.  xi.  5. 
or  because  it  was  dark  within  the  tent  of  Holo- 
fernes ;  for  it  consisted  of.  two  apartments,  an 
antichamber,  and  a  withdrawing  or  inner  room. 
From  the  latter  he  came  out  to  meet  Judith, 
preceded  by  servants  carrying  lamps,  which 
were  continually,  as  Calmct  supposes,  burning 
in  it.  In  this  pirce  of  state  Holofernes  may  be 
thought  to  im'tate  the  customs  of  the  Persians, 
among  whom  it  was  usual  to  cany  fire  before 
their  kmgs,  as  it  was  afterwards  done  before  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  is  at  present  before  the 
emperor  of  the  Turks.  Whether  this  was  a  Per- 
sian custom  ■or  not,  hef  ein,  however,  we  know, 
that  all  the  oriental  nations  were  unanimous, 
viz.  in  affecting  pomp  and  grandeur. 

Ver.  23.  She  fell  down  upon  her  J  ace,  and  did 
reverence  unto  him  :  and  his  sercants  took  her  up.l^ 
It  was  neither  a  sudden  fright  at  the  sight  of 
this  great  and  formidable  general,  that  thus  af- 
fected Judith,  for  she,  who  seemed  to  have  de- 
fied the  whole  Assyrian  array,  by  passing  thro' 
them  with  a  single  waiting  woman  only,  would 
scarcely  fall  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  sight  of  one 
man,  however  considerable.     Nor  was  it  the  c- 
clat  and  splendour  of  all  that  pomp  and  magni- 
ficerice  which  surrounded  Holofernes  that  daz- 
zled her  senses,  so  as  to  occasion  her  falling 
down:  H.r  prostration  was  rather  an  expres- 
sion ot  duty  and  profound  reverence,  and  a  sub. 
missive  token  of  her  raeanncsi  and  ..nworthi- 
ness   to  appear  in  his  presence.      1  he  paving, 
him  a  sort  of  worship  and  adofat.ion,  was  an  ar- 
tifice to  work  upon  his  vanity,  to  recommend 
her  to  favour,  and  to  draw  him  into  her  snare. . 

CHAP.     XI. 
Jj^OMAN,  be  of  good  comjort  :  Fear  nut  in 
thine  hearty  for  I  never  hurt  any  that  was 
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KilftMg  to  serve  Nahuchodonosor,  the  kinn  of  alt 

the  efirthJ]     Ovk  tKoxaix  iri^u-rer,  JV/C  ilfiTiKl  SvMu'ofr, 

K.  T.  K.  1  have  never  hurt  any  man  that  was 
willing  to  submit  to  and  serre  Nabuchodo- 
nosor ;  much  less  shall  I  injure  a  dcft.ncsless 
woman,  who  is  Hed  to  me  for  safeguard.  Judith 
had  but  litfle  reason  to  depend  upon  this  decla- 
ration, or  to  trust  to  his  veracity,  as  he  S(  ts  out 
with  a  falsehood,  in  saying,  that  he  never  hurt 
any  that  submitted  to  his  great  Lord  ;  for  ch. 
iii.  8.  mention  is  made  of  his  casting  down  the 
frontiers,  and  cutting  down  the  groves  of  such 
as  had  sued  tor  peace,  and  had  surrendered 
themselves  and  their  cities,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived into  protection. 

Ver.  3.  Be  ofjood  comfort,  thou  shalt  Jive  this 
n'^ht  and  hereafter.}  How  are  we  to  under- 
stand tu-rht  here,  and  in  ver.  5.  does  it  mean, 
that  Judith  first  came  to  Holofernes  in  the  night, 
and  had  an  audience  in  his  tent,  as  our  version, 
following  the  Greek,  seems  plainly  to  represent 
it  ?  But  how  then  shall  we  reconcile  this  with 
ch.  X.  10.  where  it  is  said,  that  the  men  of  the 
city  looked  after,  and  followed  Judith  with  their 
eyes  till  she  had  passed  the  valley,  and  then 
saw  her  no  more  ;  which  intimates  that  it  was 
not  night,  but  rather,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  a- 
bout  day  break,  or  sun-rising,  circa  ortitm  diet. 
Possibly  it  might  seem  night  to  Holofernes, 
who  went  no  farther  than  his  antichamber,  and 
had  then  lights  burning  in  his  tent ;  or  else 
it  must  mean  the  night  ensuing,  or  that  he  de- 
termined to  have  her  be  with  him  for  a  conti- 
nuance. It  is  probable  that  Holofernes  could 
not  speak  the  Syrjac  or  Chaldee  language  which 
Judith  used  ;  for  ch.  v.  3.  he  asks  the  princes 
of  Moab  who  this  people  were,  as  if  he  was  an 
absolute  stranger  to  them  ;  we  must  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  them  was  managed  by  an  interpret'-r. 

Ver.  6.  //  thou  ici/t  foUoxv  the  tcovds  of  thrj 
servant.}  Jael's  behaviour  to  Siscra  was  not 
unlike  this,  wlien  she  said  to  him,  "  Turn  in; 
my  Ix)rd,  turn  in  to  me,  fear  not,"  Judg.  iv. 
IB.  and  with  the  like  design  of  treachery.  Such 
also  was  Rahab's  receiving,  concealing,  and 
conveying  away  the  spies,  which  was  all  a 
crafty  management,  assisted  and  carried  on  by 
an  untrue  suggestion  :  for  she  said,  "  There 
came  men  unto  me,  but  whence  they  were,  I 
wi&t  not  ;  and  wlien  it  was  dark,  the  men  went 
out,  but  whither  tliey  went  I  wist  not  :  pursue 
after  them  quickly,  for  ye  shall  overtake 
them:"  and  yet  she  knew  they  were  conceal- 
ed in  her  house  at  the  same  tune,   Josh.  ii.  4, 
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/».  It  would  be  too  hold  to  charge  what  she  ■ 
said  and  did  u]X)n  the  occasion  with  the  guift 
of  a  lie,  since  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  ch» 
xi.  .'^I.  records  her  nanie  with  iionour.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  city  is  straitly  bc';;<>ged  and 
sore  distressed  lor  want  of  either  sjiccours  or 
su^tenatx-c,  the  casuists  allow  a  liberty  to  amuse 
the  enemy  with  feigned  reports,  and  false  ac- 
counts ot  their  state,  and  to  make  jise  of  any 
crafty  strataisfctn-  they  can  devise,  they  may  l>c 
«f  service  or  relict  to  themselves,  I  hough  alto- 
gether  inconsistent  with  the  truth.  This,  and 
such  like  practices,  have  been  thought  suffi- 
ciently justified  from  the  very  state  and  cxioen- 
cy  at  things  in  lime  of  war.  For  when  people 
are  at  open  kostility  with  one  another,  whether 
matters  be  managed  by  mere  force,  or  cunning 
slight,  it  makes  no  diljerence  ;  and  therefore  if 
it  be  lawful  to  kill  an  enemy  outright,  muclimore 
is  it  so  to  deceive  him,  though  it  be  to  his  very 
great  hurt.  Wliat  some  writers  have  observed 
to  excuse  evasive  answers,  or  equivocating  be- 
haviour, in  those  mentioned,  and  other  exam- 
ples in  sacred  story,  viz.  that  a  mixt  action  may 
be  commeiKled  for  the  good  that  is  in  it,  or 
which  it  occasions,  without  any  express  notice 
or  censure  of  the  evil,  seems  apphcable  to  the 
case  of  Judith. 

Ibid.  God  tcill  hrin^  the  thine;  perfectlif  to 
pass  hi]  thee.}  i.  e.  God  will  execute  what  he 
has  decreed  and  purposeti,  and  will  grant  a 
complete  victory.  The  expression  is  equivocal, 
and  may  either  mean  a  victory  to,  or  over  you. 
Here  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  latter  sense,  and  as 
spoken  with  such  a  reservation,  as  that  ch.  x. 
12.  Holofernes  understood  her  to  speak  of 
victory,  by  the  surrender  of  the  Israelites,  or 
their  overthrow  ;  but  Judith's  meaning  was, 
that  the  Victory  should  be  obratned  by  the 
death  of  Holofernes  himself.  The  next  sen- 
tence also  is  equivocal,  viz.  "  My  Lord,  shall 
not  fail  of  his>.  purposes,"  which  may  cither 
mean  that  Holoternes,  to  whom  she  was  speak- 
ing, and  whom  the  conipliinentS' with  the  title 
oi her  Lord,  should  gain  his  point,  if  Ite  would 
follow  her  advice  ;  or,  that  her  Lord  God  would 
infallibly  execute  his  design,  touching  th« 
deliverance  of  hi."*  people.  Where  Judith's 
speeches  are  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  it  is 
sufficient  to  free  her  from  the  iujputation  of  ly- 
ing, if  one  of  the  two  senses  be  true,  viz.  that 
whichsiie  herselfhad  in  view,  tliough  Holofernes, 
and  his  officers  might  undcrsiaud  her  in  a  quite 
ditierent  sense  ;  who  tor  their  pride  and  repeat- 
ed blasphemies  deserved  to  be  blinded  in  such 
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A  manner  as  to  interpjet  in  his  favour,  what 
was  really  against  tliem. 

Ver.  7'  ^s  Nabuit:kodonosot\  ling  vf  all  the 
earlh,  Ikctli^  and  a^  his  poiver  liveth.']  i  e.  As 
true  as  it  is  tiiat  Nab\iciioclonosor  liveth,  and 
that  his  power  is  felt,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
nations  around  him,  so  true  is  it,  that  tlioii 
shalt  not  tail  in  thy  piirj)ose<.  It  was  a  com- 
mon form  among  the  people  of  the  east,  to 
swear  by  'he  hte  of  liieir  kinjjs,  and  other  per- 
sons of  great  merit  and  disunity  :  thus  Hannah, 
the  mother  of  Samti*-!,  swore  by  tlic  life  of  the 
high  priest  tli  ;  1  Sam.  i.  26.  Jilisba  by  that 
of  Elijah  his  master  ;  2  Kings  ii.  4.  Abigail  by 
the  life  of  David,  when  she  met  liim  as  he  went 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  family  of  Nabal,  1 
Sam.  XXV.  26.  and  her  comjihrncnts,  and  fair 
speeches  to  ingratiate  herself,  an.d  sootii  his  an- 
ger, somewhat  resemble  those  of  .ludith.  Ab- 
ner  swore  by  the  life  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvii.  .33. 
and  Joscjih  by  that  of  Pharaoh,  Gen.  xlii.  lo. 
But  in  this  sort  of  oa'h  there  was  neither  s»i- 
perstition  nor  idolatry  :  for  neither  these,  swear- 
ing by  tlie  life  of  holy  men,  or  prophets,  nor 
the  other  by  that  of  kings,  regarded  them  in 
•0  doing  as  gods  ;  but  being  persons  held  in 
reverence,  and  reputed  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  as  representing  the  power  and  majesty  of 
(Jod,  whose  ministers  they  were,  the  swearing 
,))y  their  life,  was  the  introducing,  and  apply- 
ing as  it  were  a  thing  sacred,  to  attest  the  truth 
A'  what  was  S|)oken  :  and  tlie  setting  such  a 
vjlue  upon  their  lives,  as  of  public  concern- 
ment, was  a  species  of  homage,  and  so  high  a 
d.jgree  of  political  respect,  as  soothed  the  vani- 
ty of  princes. 

Ibid.  Who  hath  seni  ihee  for  the  uplioUia^  of 

eveni  Ikinin,  thin^.'\     'This  does  not  suit  the  cha- 

-  cacter  eillier  of  Nabucliodonosor,   or   Holofcr- 

-,iHs,  who  destroyed  all  before  him,   in   pursu- 

. ance  of  that  prince's  orders,  who  had  vowed  to 

avenge  himself  on  all  the  earth/except  it  be 

luidt^isiood  as  spoken  ironically.     Our  version 

.liCi-i  .-.cems   inaccurate;  the  Greek  «'{  xa'Jc^fiaxrfr 

*MH-\vxin:  will  admit   of  another   aiid    better 

;iitanii>g,  viz.  for  the  new  modelling,  conett- 

,\\i,   and  reforming  of  all   amiss,  or  that  liave 

iccn  out  ol  order,  or  given  offence.     And  thus 

tl»e  V'ulg.  "  Ad  corre^tionem  omnium  anima- 

rutn    cirantiiim  ;"    and    the    Geneva    version, 

'•  U'l.o  c  ))Ower  hath  sent  thee  to  rclorm    all 

persons."    Hut  tyrai.ts,  siicli  as  Nabuchodono- 

sor,  howevci   complimented,    seldom    c  ncern 

tiieuiselves  abiuit  reformation  in  earnest;  liiey 

are  indeed  often  scourges  appointed  by  God  to 


correct  and  punish  wicked  nations,  such  as  the 
Assyrians  were  to  that  of  the  Jews,  when  they 
carried  them  away  captive. 

lbi<l.  Tar  not  only  men  shall  serve  him  by  thee, 
but  also  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  cattle^ 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air  shall  live  by  thy  power y 
under  Sabucljodonosor,  a7id  allhis  house.']  This  is  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration  ;  and  the  mention  of  ar 
nimals,  and  things  without  reason,,  submitting 
to  his  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  men,  means  only, 
that  wliole  provinces  submitted  to  him,  witli 
all  the  creatures  in  and  belonging  to  them, 
though  indeed  not  voluntary,  but  through  fear 
or  compulsion. 

Ver.  8.  Fqr  we  have  heard  of  thy  wisdom,  and 
thy  policies,  and  it  is  reported  in  all  the  earth, 
that  thou  only  art  excellent  in  all  the  kingdom, 
and  mighty  in  knowledge,  and  wonderful  in  feats 
of  war.]  To  free  Judith  from  the  imputation 
of  lying,  as  flattery  often  partakes  of  it,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  what  she  says 
here  of  Holofernes,  she  declares  rather  the 
praises  whicli  others  bestowed  ujwn  him,  than 
piT.ibCs  him  herself.  For  as  there  were  many 
flatterers,  that  cried  up  the  merits  of  that  gene- 
ral, so  even  among  those  who  had  submitted  to 
him,  there  were  some  who  were  forward  to 
flatter  him,  uj)on  those  excellent  qualities  men- 
tioned here,  viz.  the  prudence  of  his  conduct, 
his  policy,  and  contrivance,  and  depth  of  stra- 
tagem ;  his  power,  or,  as  the  margin  has  it, 
the  favour  lie  was  in  with  his  prince,  his  skill 
in  military  discipline,  and  the  art  of  war;  tl>e 
great  exploits  he  had  })erformed,  and  his  hu- 
manity and  goodness  to  the  vanquished.  If 
this  is  only  panegyric,  it  is  not  purely  of  her 
making  ;  siie  is  not  answerable  for  the  justness 
of  the  character,  as  she  only  mentions  what  o- 
thers  said  of  Holofernes. 

Ver.  10.  Our  nation  shall  not  be  punished, 
neiiher  can  the  sword  j>revail  against  them,  except 
theij  sin  against  their  God.]  The  truth  of  this 
observation  the  Jews  experienced  in  every  staae 
of  their  state,  from  their  first  becoming  a  na- 
tion, to  their  ceasing  to  be  so,  by  the  captivity 
of  the  twelve  tribes  ;  their  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience respectively  ruined,  or  saved  them.  Jt 
was  therefore  IJalaam's  policy,  says  Philo,  to 
make  the  daughters  of  Moab  to  sell  the  use  of 
their  bodies  to  the  Hebrew?,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  sacrifice  unto  idols,  as  know- 
ing thai  the  children  of  Israel  were  not  other- 
wi'se  to  be  sulxlucd,  than  by  their  own  sinful- 
ni'b--,  and  broach  of  God's  commandments,  ttiu<; 
'tiSfuUif  ffiixt  ilit  oitiV(tii>(  irj,^*HfJa.y,  see  Nutnb.  XX4'» 
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and  cli.  xxxi.  16.  And  the  like  reflection  holds 
true  universally,  that  no  divine  judgment  ov?;r- 
takes  a  nation,  in  any  signal  and  exemplary 
manner,  but  whtit  is  Iirought  npon  it  by  its 
own  repealed  transgressions,  and  a  confirmed 
obstinacy  in  sinning. 

Ver.  1 1 .  A/id  nozv  that  mil  Lord  he  not  deceiv- 
ed and  frustrate  of  his  purpose,  even  death  is  idxo 
fallen  upon  them,   and  their  sin   ha'h  overtaken 
them,   zchercidth  theij  rcill  provoke  their  God  to 
_  anffe,',   whensoever  theij  shall  do  that  xohich  is  not 
jit  to  he  duneJ]  The  sense  of  this,  a'ld  tlie  fol- 
lowing verses,  as  they  stand  in  our  trat^slation, 
is  very  obscure,  occa-iioned  by   tiie  great  rtin- 
fusion  of  the  tenses  ;  nor  do  the  Greek  or  Ori- 
ental  veisions   afford   any    liglit   or  asistance. 
That  of  Geneva  makes  it  rather  clearer,  by  put- 
ting  the   three   following  verses  in  a  parenthe- 
sis,    .lunius's  exposition,  founded  on  the  con- 
text, seems  most  naturil,  only  allowing,  wliat 
is   far  from  being  unreasonable,   that  sin  may 
then  be  said  to  lay  hold  of  us,  when  first  being 
conceived,  it  is  entertained   and  encouraged, 
and  as  it  were  completed  in  our  thoughts,  be- 
fore the  actual  commission  of  it  :  On  this  sup- 
position, the  drift  of  Judith's  speech  is  to  the 
Following  efFcct :  The  elders  of  Bethulia  have 
judged  it  already  allowable,  and,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity,  lawful  to  eat,  what  at  other  times  is 
forbidden  by  the  law  ;  for  form  sake  indeed  they 
have  sent  deputies  to  Jerusalem  for  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  which  from 
their  own  practice  in  a  similar  case,   they  are 
assured  of:  But  even  now  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethulia  are  guilty,  and  will  suffer  as  such,  for 
their  wicked  intention."  Judith's  design,  with- 
out doubt,  was  to  impose  upon  Holofernes,  as 
is  plain  from  ch.  ix,  10,  13.  and  her  story  was 
framed  to  agree  with  what  Achior  had  before 
told  him,   that  if  the  Hebrews  had,  or  should 
sin  against  their  God,   he  might  easily  over- 
come them  ;  She  now  shews  there  were  such 
a  sin   in  their  hearts,  and  soon  would  be  actu- 
ally committed  by  them,  as  would  stir  up  the 
anger  of  their  God,   the  moment  they  should 
commit  it,  and  the  execution  waited  only  the 
return  of  the   messengers  with  the  license  in- 
stantly expected,  and  they  would  then  imme- 
diately be  given   up  to  destruction,  and  even 
Jerusalem  itself,  and  all  Judea,  as  the  sin  would 
hereby  become  general,  be  a  prey  and  spoil  un- 
to him.     But,  to  give  a  shorter  answer  to  this 
difficulty,  may  not  Judith  be  supposed  to  speak 
here  as  of  a  fact  already  done,  to  shew  her  as- 
surance of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  to  gain  the 


greater  credit  with  Hol'>fernPs  ?  Or  by  a  He- 
braism the  praeierit  be  ptit  for  Hie  futme,  in- 
stances of  which  are  not  unfirqnenr  ? 

V'-r  l6.  God  hath  .sePt  rue  to  xcoric  things 
tciih  thee,  xvhcreat  aU  the  earth  shall  be  astonished, 
and  Tphosoever  shall  hear  it."]  This  address  is  so 
artful,  as  that  the  words  of  it  admit  of  a  double 
meaning  :  Judith  inwardly  meant  her  own  en- 
terpiize,  but  Holofernes,  from  her  speech,  fond- 
ly concluded,  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was 
angry  with  the  Jews,  and  had  given  them  up 
to  destruction  ;  and  this  he  imagmed,  through 
misiake,  to  be  the  cause  of  Judith's  quittingr 
them. 

Ver.  19.  /  xi'ill  lead  thee  through  the  midst  of 
Judea,  until  thou  come  before  Jerusalem.'^  Holo- 
fernes flattered  himself  from  the  intelligence  and 
assurance  given  him  by  Judith,  that  he  should 
go  up  thither  himself  in  triumph  ;  but  her  re- 
served meaning  was,  that  his  head  should  be 
carried  thither,  and  through  all  Judea,  in  tri- 
umph. 

Ibid.  And  thou  shall  drive  them  as  sheep.'\ 
This  too  is  capable  of  a  double  meaning;  the 
secret  sense  in  .nulith's  mind  was,  that  he  should 
be  the  occasion,  by  the  surprisJe  of  his  death, 
of  the  Assyrians  being  driven  in  this  manner, 
when  the  Jews  should  pursue  after  them,  de- 
stroy many  of  them,  and  spoil  their  tents. 
What  follows,  viz.  "  A  dog  shall  not  open  his 
mouth  at  thee,"  is  also  equivocal,  and  may  ei- 
ther mean,  that  none  shall  oppose,  or  make  any 
resistance  to  him,  in  his  victorious  march 
through  Judea,  or  thit  when  he  is  dead,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  him,  he  shall  give 
no  disturbance,  or  uneasiness  to  any.  It  is  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  and  Used  in  this  sense,  Exod. 
xi.  7.  Josh.  X.  21. 

Ibid.  For  these  things  xifere  told  me  according 
to  mij  J'ore-kno-scledge,  and  theij  were  declared  un- 
to me,  and  [  am  sent  to  tell  thee."]  This,  is  scarce- 
ly intelligible,  as  our  version  lias  it  ;  for  what' 
necessity  of  telling  or  declaring  the  thing  to 
her,  if  she  herself  had  fore- knowledge  of  it  ? 
Grotius  tliinks  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  is, 
xa?(x  TrgeyraiTiy  ^u,  according  to  the  fore  know- 
ledge of  God.  See  ch.  ix.  6.  xii.  4.  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  Vulg.  *'  hasc  mihi  dicta  sunt 
per  providentiam  Dei."  Whichever  reading 
we  follow,  she  flatters  manifestly  Holofernes, 
in  making  him  believe  that  God  watched  par- 
ticularly over  him  for  his  good  and  preserva- 
tion, by  sending  a  person  to  him  of  such  great 
penetration,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. 
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Vt  r  22.  God  hath  done  irell  to  send  thee  be- 
fore the  people,  that  stmi^^th  mi^ht  be  in  our  hands, 
and  destruction  upon  them  that  light fy  regard  my 
lord.]  i.  e.  God  hatli  dealt  favourably  and 
kindly  with  you,  in  sendina;  thee  hither,  for 
thereby  thovi  wiit  save  thy  life.  See  ch.  x.  15. 
Tlins  Calmet,  "  Dieu  vous  a  favoiisee  de  vons 
envoyer  ainsi  devant  ceux  de  votre  nation." 
The  Vulg.  has  "  Benefecit  Deus  qui  misit  te 
ante  popnium,  iit  des  ilium  tn  in  manibus  nos- 
Iris."  Our  version  follows  the  Greek,  which  is 
more  explicit. 

Ver.  'jy.  And  now  thou  art  hoth  heautifiil  in 
thj  countennvce,  and  irittif  in  thi/  Tcnrd.s  ;  .mre/i/  if 
thoH  do  as  ihou  hast  spo/icn,  tfiif  Gnd  shall  be  mif 
God.']  Junius  thinks  that  tiolofern^'s  swears 
here  by  her  beauty  (instances  of  which,  used 
by  lover<=,  occur  in  l^latitus,  and  other  writers) 
that  if  she,  or  as  the  Vulg.  has  it,  "  Her  God 
brought  tliat  to  pass  which  she  had  promised 
and  engaged  for,  lie  himself  would  become  a 
Jew,  and  adopt  her  God  '*  It  is  not  easy  to 
think,  says  Calmet,  that  Ilolofcrnes  spoke  this 
seriously,  and  in  good  earnest,  as  his  conver- 
sion would  prejudice  his  fortune  ;  or  he  must 
certainly  be  ignorant,  that  the  God  of  Israel  al- 
lowed not  any  to  worsliip  strange  gods  together 
with  him.  He  meant  only  hereby  to  flatter  and 
please  Judith,  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  af- 
iection.s,  and  to  gain  her  love.  And  observing 
Judith  to  be  a  woman  of  strict  piety,  and  strona:- 
]y  attached  to  her  religion,  he  foresaw  this  would 
be  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his 
j)assion  ;  he  declares,  therefore,  that  a  difference 
in  religion  ought  not  to  create  in  her  any  dis- 
tance or  estiangement  to  his  person,  as  he  was 
ready  to  bccot!;e  a  Jew,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
accomplishmtnt  of  what  she  liad  assured  him 
of. 

C  H  A  P.     XII. 

y4  A'/)  bade  that  fhetj  should  prepare  for  Jwr  of  his 
Oii'n  fneats."]  StHVaS'  najar^u^hxi  aurr:  arJ  rut 
i'^tTToirijLiru*  uvn.  Calmet,  from  the  authority 
ot  tiieSyiiac,  v.hicli  has,  "  Et  jussit  sterni  ipsi, 
d.tnquc  ipsi  de  convivio  suo,  &c.  thinks  the 
true  reading  of  the  (>rc«k,  cuAitx^i  xulci^fucai  a-J- 
rir,  if  \vta.i  aurr.  dri  rat  x.  t.  ^.  lie  ordered  tliat  a 
bed  or  couch  should  l)e  prepared  for  her,  and 
that  she  should  sit,  or  lie  down,  and  Jiis  own 
meat  and  provi.sions  should  be  given  her. 

Ver.  2.  And  Judith  said,  I  will  not  eat  there- 
of'.']  ft  wa->  ilic  custom  of  ancient  times  (see 
Grotius  on  Dan.  i.  8.  Casaub.  ad  Allien.  I.  i. 
c.   xi.)   to  consecrate  all  that  they  did  cat  or 


drink  to  their  gods,  by  putting  part  of  it  on  the 
altar,  or  casting  it  into  the  fire  ;  so  tiiat  to  eat 
of  meats  and  drinks  so  consecrated,  was  in  ef- 
fect to  partake  of  things  offered  to  idols.  Where- 
as, by  the  laws  of  Moses,  nothing  was  to  be 
eaten  or  drank  by  the  children  of  Israel,  bnt 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  Lord,  either  im- 
mediately in  itself,  or  virtually  in  the  first 
fruits  and  offerings,  Levit.  xvii.  3.  xxiii.  14- 
Deut.  xii.  21,  2G.  The  Jews,  therefore,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  examples  of  Daniel,  and  his  as- 
sociates, at  the  court  of  Nabucliodonosor,  of 
Tobit  at  that  of  Salmanassar,  ch.  i.  II,  12.  and 
of  Nehemiah  at  that  of  Artaserxes,  who  being 
cup-bearer  to  that  king,  was  dispensed  with 
fi'om  drinking  the  wine  of  the  Gentiles  ;  (lir 
Jews,  i  say,  -when  they  could  not  avoid  con- 
versing with  the  Gentiles,  took  great  care  to 
abstain,  not  only  from  things  really  sacrificed 
to  idols,  but  from  most  thinffs  that  came  out  of 
Gentile  hands,  because  there  was  some  pre- 
sumption, that  a  part  of  most  kinds,  by  way  of 
first-fruits,  had  been  consecrated  to  idols,  the 
rest  being  by  such  first  fruits  deemed  polluted, 
as  dedicated  to  them.  From  the  jilaces  above 
cited  it  appears,  that  the  Jews  forbore  all  meats 
and  drinks  that  came  from  the  Gentiles,  in  like 
manner  as  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat  with 
the  Hebrews,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  im- 
pure and  profane,  and  esteemed  it  an  abo- 
mination so  to  do.  Gen.  xliii.  32.  When  thf 
enemies  of  the  Jews  aimed  to  vex  and  displease 
them,  they  comijelled  them  to  eat  swine's  flesh, 
and  other  forbidden  meats,  and  great  was  the 
persecution  of  them  by  Antiocluis,  and  other 
heathen  rulers,  especially  in  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees.  In  like  manner  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, to  be  revenged  upon  the  Christians  at  An- 
tioch,  made  all  the  food  that  was  brougiu  to 
market,  to  be  first  dedicated  at  a  heathen  altar. 
Theodoret,  1.  i.  ch.  xiv. 

Ibid.  Lest  there  be  an  offence  J  The  word 
cuoirlaKov,  in  general,  signifies  a  stoni',  or  block,  or 
something  in  the  way,  at  which  men  are  apt  to 
stUHible  and  fall  :  and  accordingly  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  taken  for  a  tall,  and  sr  melimes 
for  sin,  the  lapse  of  the  soul,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
Judg.  viti.  27.  ao'l  so  the  sen-e  here  may  be, 
Lest  by  eating  forbidden  meats  1  sin  against 
God,  and  so  be  an  hindcrance'to  what  God  hul 
otherwise  decreed  to  have  brought  to  pass  by 
my  means  for  the  public  good.  Or,  2(lly,  Offence 
or  scandal ^  as  it  is  rendered  from  the  Gieck, 
sometimes  signifies  a  snare  ;  and  so  another 
sense  of  this  place  may  be,  That  she  would  not 
4G 
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eat  with  him,  lest  his  table  should  prove  a  snare 
unto  her,  an  occasion  of  falling,  and  an  inlet  to 
temptation.  Or  lastly,  we  may  understand  it 
of  her  giving  offence  to  others  thereby,  as  the 
word  is  used  when  applied  to  eating,  1  Cor. 
viii.  1;3.  This  determined  the  venerable  and 
good  Eleaz;ir,  not  to  eat  even  of  his  own  lawful 
meat  and  provisions,  becanse  being  brought  to 
him  secretly,  he  was  apprehensive  that  many 
young  persons  might  think  that  Eleazar,  being 
fourscore  years  old  and  ten,  was  now  gone  to  a 
strange  religion,  and  so  his  dissembling  prove  a 
snare  unto  tliem,  2  Mace.  vi.  18 — 2t. 

Ver.  4,  Ai  thif  soul  iiveih,  mij  lord,  thine  LamU 
maid  shall  not  spend  those  tilings  flint  I  have,  be- 
fore the  Lord  zvork  by  mine  hand,  the  things  that 
he  hath  determined.']  Mess,  of  I'ort-lloyal  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  the  less  reason  to  belii-ve  that 
Judith  is  guilty  of  lying,  as  she  occasionally 
confirms  what  she  says  by  an  oath  ;  sometimes 
Swearing  by  God,  and  asseverating  solemnly, 
that  she  was  sent  from,  and  commissioned  by 
him  ;  at  other  times  by  the  life  of  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  and  here  by  that  of  Holofernes,  which, 
if  made  use  of  in  confirmation  of  any  falsehood, 
is  inconsistent  with  that  character  of  her,  ch. 
viiik  8.  "  that  she  feared  God  greatly."  How- 
ever this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  throughout  al- 
most her  whole  discourse  with  this  general,  she 
converses  dubiously,  or  in  equivocal  terms,  and 
particularly  here,  when  she  says,  that  the  Lord 
will  work  by  her  hands  what  he  has  determin- 
ed ;  she  speaks  of  her  design  to  cut  off  that  ge- 
neral's head,  and  Holofernes  understands  her 
of  delivering  the  Jews  into  his  power. 

Ver.  5.  Then  the  servants  of  Holofernes 
brought  her  into  the  tent.,  and  she  slept  till  mid- 
night, and  she  arose  Ziehen  it  xvus  towards  the  mor- 
ning xcatch.  Ver.  6.  Aiid  sent  to  Holofernes, 
saifing,  Let  mij  lord  now  command  that  thine  hand- 
maid maij  go  forth  unto  pratjer.']  According  to 
the  Vulg.  Judith  asks  this  favour  of  going  forth 
to  prayer  at  a  distance  from  the  cinip,  at  her 
first  entrance  into  the  tent  appointed  her,  which 
seems  more  probable,  than  disturbing  Ilololer- 
Dcs  unseasonably  by  such  a  message  towards 
the  morning- watch.  And  indeed  Judith  had 
prepared  Holofernes  to  grant  this  favour,  by 
telling  him  on  the  preceding  day,  "  thy  servant 
will  go  out  by  night  into  the  valley,  and  pray 
unto  God,"  ch.  xi.  17.  Judith  could  as  well 
have  prayed  within  her  tent,  and  God  could  as 
effectually  have  heard  her  from  the  most  secret 
and  retired  part  of  it ;  but  pesisting  out  of  po- 
licy in  her  first  resolution,  of  going  forth  at  a 


distance  from  the  camp  for  that  purpose,  she 
thought  it  an  instance  of  more  duty  and  re- 
spect, to  apply  for  leave  afresh.  This  conduct 
of  Judith,  though  very  artful,  was  regular,  and 
of  a  piece,  and  left  Holofernes  no  room  to  sus- 
pect her  fidelity  and  integrity.  For  as  it  was 
necessary  at  first  to  take  this  precaution,  so  was 
it  likewise  to  manage  the  liberty  indulged  her, 
of  going  forth  for  three  days,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  no  jealousy  ;  that  after  having  cut 
oft"  Holofernes  s  head,  and  accomplished  the 
great  design  she  came  upon,  she  might  retire 
with  more  ease,  safety,  and  confidence,  to  Bc- 
thulia  again,  without  any  stop,  or  molestation. 
To  retire  apart  tor  prayer,  that  it  may  be  per- 
formed with  more  earnestness  and  attention,, 
and  freer  from  the  notice  and  hearing  of  the 
rude  and  profane,  is  certainly  most  laudable  ; 
but  the  true  reason  of  Judith's  procedure  at 
this  time,  seems  rather  to  be  founded  on  arti- 
fice, than  on  any  obligation  either  from  the 
Jewish  law,  or  custom.  By  this  pretext,  she 
induced  Holofernes  to  think,  what  was  contriv- 
ed for  his  ruin,  to  be  most  advantageous  to  his 
great  designs,  and,  under  a  notion  of  praying 
for  victory  and  success  in  his  undertaking,  she 
opened  a  way  to  triumph  more  securely  over 
the  grand  adversary  ot  her  country,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate her  own  safe  return. 

Ver.  7.  And  xvent  out  in  the  night  into  the  vol* 
ley  of  Bethulia,  and  ivashed  herself  in  a  fountain 
of  water  by  the  camp  ;  and  when  she  came  out, 
.  she  besought  the  Lord  God  of  hrael,  to  direct  her 
way  to  the  raising  up  of  the  children  of  her  peo- 
ple.] One  is  astonished  to  see  here  a  woman  of 
such  beauty  go  out  in  the  night  time,  accompa- 
nied only  with  her  waiting  woman,  and  pass 
through  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  without  any 
insult  or  violence  offered  to  her.  But  it  is  tnost 
probable  that  the  dread  of  Holofernes's  resent- 
ment, who  was  captivated  with  her  person,,  and 
regarded  her  as  one  who  would  soon  crown 
his  warmest  wishes,  hindered  the  soldiers  from 
attempting  any  rudeness,  or  assault.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose,  with  the  Romish  expo- 
sitors, that  either  an  angel  conducted  her  at 
first  from  Bethulia,  or  secured  her  each  night 
from  danger  when  she  went  out  into  the  valley. 
The  occasion  of  her  going  was  to  wash  herself  in 
a  fovmtain,  whether  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  whose  aqua£duct,  according  to  the 
Vulg.  Holofernes  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  city,  is  not  material  to  determine; 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  observe,  that  fountain 
water  seems  particularly  enjoined  by  the  law, 
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Levit.  XV.  13.  Where  the  Chaldee  interpreter 
has,  in  {iquis foitt'is.  Spencer  adds  this  further 
reason,  "  Aqua  foninna  purior,  &  acrioris  ad 
purgandum  virtutis,  adeoque  lustrationi  magis 
apta  crederetur."  De  Purific.  p.  774.  Purifi- 
cation, or  washing  the  hands  or  body  before 
prayers  or  sacrifices  ofiered  to  the  deity,  was  a 
very  ancient  religious  ceremony.  The  Egypti- 
ans, Greeks,  Romans,  all  used  these  washings 
before  their  devotions  ;  and  from  the  heathens, 
probably,  this  custom  was  derived  to  the  Jews, 
Spenc.  ibid.  p.  788.  Philo  vifi  <p/\a»8faT.  Eu- 
rip.  Alcest.  ver.  157.  Horn.  II.  z.  Ov.Fast.  I.  v. 
Virg.  IE.n.  ix.  Thus  ch.  xvi.  18.  of  this  histo- 
ry, we  read,  that,  as  soon  as  the  people  were 
purified,  they  offered  their  burnt-offerings ;  and 
to  this  custom  the  Psalmist  alludes,  Ps.  xxvi.  6. 
as  the  apostle  also  is  thought  to  do,  i  Tim.  ii. 
8.  "  I  will  therefore  that  men  pray  every  where, 
lifting  up  holy  hands,  oa/wf  x^f^tf,  puras  /nanus. 
Tis  certain  that  the  Jews  even  to  this  day,  wash 
their  hands  before  they  enter  the  synagogue  to 
pray.  Leo  Moden.  de  Jud.  Rit.  and  from  Mark 
vii.  2,  3,  4.  it  appears,  that  when  they  return- 
ed  from  market,  or  other  public  place,  they 
used  with  great  care  and  exactness  this  cere- 
mony, to  purify  themselves  from  any  defile- 
ment, which  a  converse  with  strangers,  or  the 
touch  of  any  thing  that  was  thought  impure, 
according  to  the  law,  might  occasion.  And  so 
Judith  being  all  day  in  the  camp  ot  the  Assy- 
rians, probably  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
night  to  wash  herself,  that  she  might  purge  or 
purify  herself  from  any  defilement  or  unclean- 
ness  which  she  might  have  contracted  from  con- 
versing with  Gentiles,  among  whom  she  was. 

Ver.  9.  So  she  aime  in  clean,  and  re/nuined  in 
iJie  tent,  until  ahe  did  eai  her  meat  at  evenintf.^  It 
seems  from  this  place,  as  if  Judith,  to  fervent 
prayer  for  the  happy  success  of  her  enterprise, 
added  likewise  strict  fasting,  to  render  herself 
more  worthy  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  her 
people  :  for  being  an  Israelite  indeed,  serving 
the  God  of  heaven  in  spirit,  day  and  night,  ch. 
xi.  17.  she  rightly  judged  it  necessary,  to  purify 
her  heart  before  God  of  all  that  might  displease 
him,  as  well  as  to  use  the  outward  ceremony  of 
washing.  And  as  thereby  she  returned  pure,  so 
she  resolved  to  continue  so  both  in  body  and 
spirit,  passing  the  whole  day  in  severe  fasting 
until  the  evening  before  she  took  any  refresh- 
ment ;  according  to  the  custom  of  the  more  re- 
ligious Jews,  who  used  to  fast  not  only  till 
evening,  but  even  till  the  stars  began  to  appear. 
And  nothing  but  prayer,  added   to  such  a  se- 


vere discipline,  say  Mess,  of  Port  Royal,  Could 
have  kept  one  so  beautiful,  chaste,  and  virtu- 
ous, in  the  midst  of  a  camp  of  rude  barbarians  ; 
or  enabled  an  instrument  so  feeble,  to  execute 
a  work  of  such  vast  danger  and  impcv'ince. 
St  Ambrose  has  the  same  remark,  "  Non  bibe- 
bat  foerama  Judith,  jejunans  omnibus  diebus  vi- 
duitatis  suse.  His  armis  munita  processit,  &-  om- 
nem  Assyriorum  circumvenit  exercitum.  So- 
brii  vigore  consilii  abstulit  Holofernis  caput, 
servavit  pudicitiam,  victoiiam  reportavit.  HaJc 
enim  succincta  jejunio,  in  castris  preetendebat 
alienis ;  ille  vino  sepultus  jacebat,  ut  ictum 
vulneris  sentire  non  posset.  Itaque  unius  niuli- 
eris  jejunium  innumeros  stravit  exercitus  Assy- 
riorum."     De  Jejunio. 

Ver.  10.  And  tailed  none  of  the  officers  unto 
the  banquet.']  i.  e.  That  he  might  be  more  at 
liberty,  and  have  fewer  witnesses  of  his  in., 
temperance  and  lasciviousness.  Most  of  the 
copies  have,  «c  t/jc  x?^'""'  b^*-  ^^^'^  Alex, 
and  the  Complut.  which  last  our  translators 
generally  fallow,  have,  ttV  rit  KKmir.  Thus  in 
the  third  book  of  Maccab.  kk>{}(ii,  are  guests  in- 
vited to  a  feast,  to  which  is  opposed  aKxtiloi,  in 
Homer,  and  invocati  in  Plautus.  In  the  glossa- 
ries we  have,  kmtu^,  and  %&m*KMT<if,  invitutor. 
And  so  Matth.  xxii.  3.  KccKisM  rii  x«)t\K^t>vf,  is  to 
be  understood,  and  is  an  expression  like  that 

here,   iyi.a.K%<Jty  ei(  rw  uMaiv. 

Ver.  II.  JJuiTous,  the  eunuch,  zaho  had  charge 
over  all  that  he  had.]  Bagoas  is  not  a  proper,  but 
a  common  name  for  an  eunuch,  at  least  for  the 
chief  of  them,  for  so  the  principal  ones  were 
called  among  the  Persians  and  Babylonians,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  1.  xiii.  4.  Q^  Curtius  calls 
Alexander's  eunuch  Bagoas,  1.  x.  Herod  also 
had  one  called  by  the  same  name,  Joseph.  An- 
tiq.  1.  xvii.  3.  See  Sulpit.  Sever.  Sac.  Hist.  1. 
ii.  in  not.  We  find  eunuchs  in  vogue  among 
the  Assyrians,  B^Jjylonians,  Medes,  and  Persi- 
ans, and  all  the  eastern  princes.  They  were 
anciently  employed  in  the  most  momentous  af- 
fairs, all  places  of  the  greatest  trust  being  filled 
by  such.  The  term  eunuch,  therefore,  does 
not  always  signify  a  real  one,  but  often  an  offi- 
cer at  court,  and  near  the  king's  person.  In 
the  book  of  Esther,  i.  10.  vi.  2.  they  are  called 
chamhcrlalns  that  served  in  the  presence  of  the 
king ;  such  as  was  Potiphar  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  as  many  have  supposed.  To  them  the 
Persians  kings  not  only  committed  the  guard 
of  their  own  persons,  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  viL 
But  likewise  the  education  of  their  children  ;  it 
being  a  custom  among  them  to  put  the  heir  ap- 
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parent  lo  the  crown,  as  soon  as  lie  was  born, 
into  iHg  hands  of  eunuchs,  under  whose  tuition 
he  remained  till  he  attained  the  seventh  year  of 
his  age,  Plato  in  Alcib.  Formerly  they  were 
entrusted  likewise  witli  the  care  of  some  favour- 
ite women,  and  to  watcii  over  their  conduct; 
Thus  Ovid, 

Qttempents  est  domhiam  servandi  cura  Bcigoa, 

Amor.  1.  ii. 

as  in  latter  times  they  have  been  employed  in 
Seraglios,     From  the  words,  ^ursc  7m  yvyauia.  rh 
ECfa('a>,  »  ki  TOLfo.  (ro'i,  it  seenis  probable  that  Ba 
goas  had  the  care  of  Judith,  and  that  she  lodg- 
ed with  him,  or  in  his  tent. 

Ver.  12.   For  it  xi}i II  Lc  shame  fur  our  person, 
ifxcenliuUlcl  suck  n  laowun  ffu,  ni,t   liuiing   hail 
her  CQinpawj ;  Jor  if  we  draw  /ler  not  unto  us,  sAe 
will  iangh  us  to  scorn.']  These  words  of  IJolofer- 
iies  are  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  and  con- 
tain either  a  harmless  invitation  to  the  banquet, 
and  infiocent  freedom  of  discourse  ;  or  in  a  bad 
sense  they  may  imply  an  intention  in   Holofer- 
nes  to  abuse  and  debauch  her  ;  in  which  sense 
\,y.t\ia  is  often  taken  by  Lucian,  Aristotle,  and 
other  writers.     See  particularly  Hist,  of  Susan- 
na, ver.  54.  and  58.     The  Syriac  and  Geneva 
versions  understand  it  in  the  former  sense  ;  the 
Vulg.  and  Sulpilius  iseverus,  Sacr,  Hist.  1.  iii. 
in  the  latter;  which  the  conclusion  of  the  verse 
and  the  context,  see  ver.  16.  render  raost  pro- 
bable, and   is  better  adapted  to  the  dissolute 
character  of  ihe  person  spoken  of,  to  say   no- 
thing of  the  profession.     But  what  a  mean  and 
dete.-table  opinion  does  it  give  us  of  Holofer- 
nes's  honour,  and  of  his   loose  and  degenerate 
manner  of  acting,  to  hear  him  declare,  that  it 
will  be  a  reflection  and  disgrace  to  him,  not  to 
have  ruined  a  woman's   virtue!  as  if  it   was  a 
commendable  triunij)h,  or  added  to  the  laurels 
of  a  general,  to  glory  in  the  spoils  of  beauty, 
or  signalize   himself  by  debauching  innocence. 
And  liow  degenerate  must  those,  or  any  limes 
be,  when  rapes  are   accounted   gallantry,  and 
brutal  lust  an  accomplishment !  as  virtue  wears 
not  the  attire  of  an  harlot,  so  neither  was  Judith 
like  any  of  his  Assyrian  prostitutes  ;  he  needed 
not  have  been  afraid,  if  he  did  not  draw  her, 
i.  c.   as  the  Geneva  version  has  it,  allure  her  to 
him,  that  she  would  have  ridiculed  him  for  his 
backwardness,  or  reproached   him   ibr  coming 
away  undefiled  ;  for  as  she  would   not  permit 
indecent  freedoms,  so  neither  would  she  take 
»hem,  nor  act  beneath  the  unblarr.eable  charac- 


ter she  had  maintained,  by  any  criminal  Icvily 
of  convers.ition. 

Ver.  13.  T/ieii  Bagoas  said.  Let  not  this  fair 
damsel  feur  to  coma  to  mi)  lord,  and  lu  be  honoured 
iri  his  presence,  find  driuk  wine,  (uid  he  uierrtj  iciih 
us,  anil  he  made  tlus  duij  us  one  of  the  dauiihlersoj 
the  jissitriitns,  xchich  serve  in  tiic  liouse  of  Nubu- 
chiHlotiosor.']  The  infamous  pander  but  too  well  un- 
dcretood  his  master's  incimation ;  he  therefore  in- 
vites her  freely  to  drink  wine,  the  great  incen- 
tive to  lust.  The  Persians  were  much  more 
free  and  dissolute  at  their  entertainments,  than 
the  other  nations  of  the  east,  who  allowed  riot 
their  women  to  appear  at  their  banquets,  nor  to 
dine  with  them  in  ,  public  :  they  generally  eat 
by  themselves  apart,  and  did  not  aflcct  to  be 
introduced  on  such  occaMons.  One  sees  in  the 
book  of  Esther  how  backward  queen  Vashti  was 
to  attend  the  royal  summons,  with  what  a 
fierceness  of  spirit  she  received  the  message, 
absolutely  refused  to  go  into  the  apartment 
where  Ahasuerus  was  dining  with  his  nobles, 
ch.  i.  12.  In  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  we  read  of  no  women  at 
their  pubhc  entertainments,  nor  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks ;  but  the  Persians  took  much  great- 
er liberties,  had  women  promiscuously  among 
their  guests,  and  were  very  indiscreet,  accord- 
ing to  many  writers,  in  their  behaviour  and  con- 
duct towards  them,  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  xviii.  Jus- 
tin. 1.  vii.  Even  lewd  and  infamous  women 
sometimesattended  losing  and  dance  before  them, 
and  were  afterwards  employed  in  scenes  of 
wickedness.  It  is  true  that  the  manner  of  the 
Persians  and  Assyrians  were  not  altogether  a- 
like  ;  but  they  greatly  resembled  one  another, 
says  Calmet,  and  tiie  liberties  taken  with  v/o- 
raen  by  the  one,  were  to  be  found  and  paralleled 
in  the  other.  One  need  only  read  the  life  of 
Sardanapalus  to  be  convinced  of  the  dissolute- 
ness of  their  kings,  nor  have  a  stronger  proof  to 
what  abandoned  and  vile  purposes  the  daugh- 
ters of  Assyria,  who  served  in  the  house  of  Na- 
buchodonosor,  were  employed,  than  the  propo- 
sal made  to  Judith  by  this  intriguing  eunuch. 

Ver.  14.  I'hen  said  Judilti  iinlo  tuni,  IVIio  am 
/,  that  1  should guiTisaif  mij  Lord?  Sareli/  zchat- 
sorver  ptcaseth  him,  1  wtll  do  speechlij.  It  hath 
been  objected  against  this  history,  that  tlie  au- 
thor of  it  makes  his  heroine  act  and  talk  in  a 
manner  not  so  well  v-omporting  with  that  sense 
of  virtue  and  rehgion,  which  she  professes  to 
have,  ch.  xi.  17.  for  she  seems,  from  this  verse, 
as  a  woman  devoid  of  modesty,  who  endeavour- 
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cd  to  ensnare  Holofernes  in  a  sinful  amour,  and 
answered  to  the  declaration  of  a  criminal  pas- 
sion, with  too  little  modesty  and  reserve.  I'o 
this  it  is  answered,  by  its  advocates,  in  favour 
of  her  conduct,  that  her  answer  to  the  eunuch's 
suggestions  she  might  design  for  no  more  than 
a  common  compliment,  which  the  situation  of 
her  affairs  at  that  time  obhged  her  to  make. 
She  might  perceive,  very  hkely,  the  bad  design 
which  the  Assyrian  general  had  upon  her ;  but 
she  did  not  think  herself  concerned  to  discover 
that  she,  perceived  it.  She  pretended,  in  some 
measure,  to  be  ignorant  of  it ;  and  to  pretend  an 
ignorance  in  what  is  proposed,  when  the  thing 
is  faulty,  and  will  not  bear  an  examination,  is  a 
point  of  modesty,  as  well  as  prudence;  as  where 
it  will  admit  of  a  double  construction,  there  to 
take  it  in  the  better  sense,  is  even  reputed  an 
act  of  candour  and  good  breeding,  "  Let  not 
this  fair  damsel  fear,  (says  the  old  Pander,)  to 
come  to  my  Lord,  to  be  honoured  in  his  sight, 
and  to  be  as  one  of  the  daughters  of  Assyria, 
who  serve  in  the  court  of  Nabuchodonusor." 
How  the  daughters  of  Assyria,  who  served  in 
this  capacity,  were  used,  Judith  very  probably 
had  been  informed ;  but  since  the  eunuch  put 
it  upon  the  foot  of  a  great  favour  and  dignation 
done  to  her,  she  could  do  no  less  than  return  him 
a  compliment.  But  then  we  all  know  that  the 
offers  of  service,  which  upon  every  occasion  we 
are  so  apt  to  make  to  one  another,  and  those  ex- 
pressions of  submission  and  respect  which  so 
commonly  pass  among  us,  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  literal  sense,  because  they  always  imply  a 
tacit  condition.  And  therefore  the  answer, 
which  the  historian  puts  in  Judith's  mouth, 
"  Surely  whatsoever  pleaseth  dim,  I  will  do 
speed  ly,"  will  fairly  admit  of  this  construction: 
"  Whatsoever  Holofernes  shall  desire  of  me,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  my  duty,  honour,  and 
religion,  1  will  not  fail  to  do."  See  C'almet  in 
luc.  and  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol. 
I  There  is  also  a  further  solution  to  be  given 
of  this  seeming  forwardness  of  Judith,  that  by 
fier  L'lii  she  might  mean  the  Lord  God,  whom 
she  had  all  along  endeavoured  to  please  by  her 
prayers,  fastings,  and  special  acts  of  faith  ;  and, 
might  with  good  reason  say  to  the  eunuch,  who 
was  sent  to  her  from  Holofernes,  "  Whatsoever 
pleaseth  him  I  will  do,  and  it  shall  be  my  joy 
unto  the  day  of  my  death  ;"  and  her  meaning 
might  I'nly  be,  "  I  am  willing  to  do  what  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God  re- 
quires of  me,  and  it  sbail  l)e  the  pleasure  of  my 
life  to  fulfil  it;  as  ihe   accomplishment  of  it,  I 


know,  will  be  my  happiness  in  this  life,  and  be 
the  means  of  blessedness  in  the  other."  The 
eunuch,  indeed,  who  spoke  to  Judith  in  this 
manner,  regarded  his  master,  as  the  person  whom 
she  called  her  Lord,  and  being  blinded  with  this 
persuasion,  and  interpreting  Judith's  answer  by 
the  passion  of  Holofernes,  he  contributed  to  make 
that  general  fall  into  the  snare,  which  was  his 
overthrow,  without  thinking  of  any  evil  conse- 
quence. 

Ver.  15.  And  her  maid  laid  soft  shins  on  t Its 
ground  for  her,  over  against  Holojerues,  that  she 
might  sit  and  ent  upon  thein.'\  e/'c  t»  w^im  y.<tloc~ 
KhiYoy.fmv  (T  oivTar.  It  appears  from  hence,  that 
Judith  did  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  Holo- 
fernes, but  apart  by  herself,  and  on  her  own 
meats ;  not  silting,  as  our  vei"sion  has  it,  but  re- 
cumbent, KxIxtKtrof^iyK,  on  soft  skins  spread  on 
the  ground,  a  custom  among  the  ancients,  which 
Homer  mentions,  II.  i.  and  Strabo,  L.  iii.  The 
translator  of  the  LXX,  in  our  Polyglot,  has, 
"  Ut  manduraret  accumbens  super  eas,  &  in- 
gressa  recubuit  Judith."  Junius  renders  in  hke 
manner.  Ihe  Jew->'  ancient  posture  at  table 
was  sitting.  Saul,  when  he  was  king,  sat  upon 
his  seat  by  the  wall,  i  Sam.  xx.  24.  And  tljpy 
continued  the  posture  of  sitting,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxiii.  i. 
At  the  feast  of  Ahasuerus,  the  princes  lay  on 
magnificent  beds,  Esther  i.  as  they  did  also  at 
the  banquet  Esther  made  for  the  king  and  Ha- 
man,  chap.  vii.  which  though  it  relates  only  to 
the  Persians,  yet  shews  the  antiquity  of  this  cus- 
tom ot  lying  at  meals  in  the  East.  And  after 
the  Jews  had  acquaintance  and  dealings  with 
the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  little  or 
no  mention  is  made  of  sitting  at  meals.  The 
posture  of  lying  at  them  sprang  first  from 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  as  such  it  is  men-, 
tioned  by  the  prophets,  Amos  vi,  4,  7.  Ezek. 
xxiii.  4r.  But  after  the  captivity  it  became 
more  general.  In  the  gospel  times,  beds  to  lie 
on  at  their  meals  were  common  ;  our  Saviour 
was  on  one  of  them  when  Mary  Magdalen  a- 
nomied  his  feet,  and  also  when  he  ate  the  last 
supper  with  his  disciples. 

Ver.  18.  y  ;;y//  drni/c  now,  mij  Lord,  because 
mij  life  IS  mugnijied  in  me  this  dnij,  more  than  ail 
thetlaijs  since  J  was  io/«.]  The  glory  of  wliich 
Judith  speaks,  was  that  springing  from  the  hopes 
of  victory,  which  she  entertained  over  Holofer- 
nes, the  person  who  aimed  to  triumph  over  her 
chastity  ;  a  conquest  not  of  her  eyes,  but  the 
effect  of  her  courage;  a  satisfaction  not  arising 
from  love,  but  hatred.     For  a  woman  so  reli-. 
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gious,  so  attached  to  the  love  of  her  country, 
and  of  the  sanctuary  in  particular,  was,  we  may 
be  assured,  averse  to  the  addresses  of  this  ahen 
and  barbarian,  and  very  far  from  regarding  it  as 
an  honour  to  serve  and  please  him,  whose  de- 
sign was,  as  she  mentions  in  her  prayer,  to  de- 
file the  sanctuary,  and  to  pollute  the  tabernacle, 
where  the  great  and  glorious  name  rested,  and 
to  cast  down  the  horn  of  the  altar,  ch.  ix.  8. 
She  could  never  have  any  thoughts,  or  inclina- 
tion to  respect  and  honour  one  so  wicked, 
whom  with  such  earnestness  she  implored  God 
to  give  her  grace  to  despise,  and  strength  to 
subdue.  As  she. had  anticipated  victory  in  her 
mind,  and  reflected  on  it  as  a  glorious  instance 
of  the  power  of  God,  that  the  wicked  and  proud 
Assyrian  should  fall  merely  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman,  she  had  reason  to  regard  that  day, 
when  she  should  cut  off  the  head  of  the  gi^nd 
adversary  of  her  country,  as  the  most  glorious  in 
her  whole  life. 

Ver.  20.  Atid  Holofernes  took  ^reat  delififht  in 
her,  and  drank  much  more  icine  than  he  had 
diank  at  anif  time  in  one  daij  since  he  was  born.^ 
I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by  St  Am- 
brose's reflection  upon  it :  "  Temperantia  virtus 
est  foeminarum.  Inebriatis  vinoviris,  &  somno 
sepultis,  abstulit  vidua  gladium,  exeruit  manum, 
bellatoris  abscidit  caput,  per  medias  hostium 
acies  intemerata  processit.  Advertitis  igitur 
quantum  multeribus  nocere  possit  ebrietas,quan- 
do  viros  vina  sic  solvunt,  ut  vincantur  a  foemi- 
nis?  Esto  igitur  vidua  temperans  ;  casta  pri- 
mum  a  vino,  ut  casta  possit  esse  ab  adultero. 
jNequaquam  te  ille  tentabit,  si  vina  non  tentent. 
Nam  si  Judith  bibisset,  dormisset  cum  adultero. 
Sed  quia  non  bibit  baud  diflicile  ebrios  exerci- 
tus  unius  sobrietas  St  vincere  potuit,  &  elude  re. 
De  Viduis." 

C  HAP.     XIIT. 

XTO  W  xshen  the  evening  laas  come,   his  servants 
made  haste  to  depart,  and  Bagoas  shut  hts  tent 
xeithotit.     Ver.  2.  And  Juduh  icas  left  alone  in  the 
tent,  and  Ho/ofernes  lying  a'ong   upon  his  bed  : 
for   he  wasjiiled  zcith  zaine.]     Coverdalc's  ren- 
dering here  seems  preferable,  as  it  sets  this  in- 
terview in  a  much  stronger  light :  "  Now  when 
it  was  late  in  the  night,  his  servants  made  haste 
every  man  to  hys  lodging,  and  Bagoa  shut  the 
chamber  door,  and  went  hys  way,  for  they  were 
all  over-laden  with  wine :  So  was  Judith  alone 
in  the  chamber.     As  for  Holofernes,  he  lay  up- 
on the  bed  al  droncken,  and  of  very  droncken- 
ness,  fell  a  slepc."     Here  are  many   particulars 


very  observable,  i.  That  the  tents  of  the  great 
generals  in  the  East  were  very  spacious,  having 
several  apartments,  and  for  their  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  not  unlike  palaces.     2.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  lamps  were  burning  all  night  in  Ho- 
lofernes's  chamber,  without  which,  Judith  could 
not  have  seen  to  have  managed,  and  conducted 
her  enterprise.     3.  When  it  is  here  said,  that 
Bagoas  shut  the  doors   of  his  tent   without,  it 
must  be  understood  with  this  reserve,  that  Ju- 
dith had  liberty  to  go  out  ;  for,  to  prevent  sus- 
picion, she  had  the  cunning  and  precaution  to 
acquaint  Bugoas  beforehand,  with  her  intention 
of  going  forth  thiit  very  night,  as  on  the  preced- 
ing ones.     Judith's  servant  is  ordered  to  wait 
without,  not  at  the  door  of  Holofernes's  tent, 
as   some  expositors    would    have    it,  that  she 
might  be  ready  at  call,  and  to  give  any  notice 
or  assistance  that  was  necessary,  but  at  that  of 
her  own  bed-chamber,  which  carried  less  sus- 
picion with  it.      Nor  does  it  appear  that  she 
had   acquainted  her  waiting-woman    with  the 
great  design  in  hand  ;  it  seems  more  probable, 
from  her  not  communicating  it  to  the  elders  of 
Belhulia,  when  she  set  out  on  this  enterprise, 
that  she  kept  it  as  an  impenetrable  secret,  whol- 
ly in  her  own  breast,  for  fear  of  any  discovery, 
or  miscariage.     The   foregoing    circumstances 
suggest  this  useful  reflection,  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  often  makes  even  the  vices  and  irregu- 
larities of  men  to  serve,  in  a  surprising  manner, 
to  the    execution   of  his   own  great  purposes. 
Judith  would    never   have  been  able  to  have 
cut    off    Holofernes's  head,   if  slie    had    been 
alone  with  him  in  his   tent,  and  even  when  a- 
lone,  could  not  have  accomplished  so    despe- 
rate  a   design,  if  an  excess    of  wine   had    not 
quite  stupified  and   laid  a  sleep  Holofernes,  and 
his  ofllcers,  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  mistrust- 
ing any  thing,  much  less  to  hinder  what  she  was 
about  to  effect.     One  sees  also  by  the  event, 
how  brutal  lust,  and  pure  love  were  differently 
rewarded :   Judith,  enflamed  with  the  love    of 
her   country,  and  its   afllicted  people,  is    tran- 
sported beyond  herself  at  the  thoughts  she  had 
conceived  of  their  deliverance,  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  and  undauntedness  of  spirit, 
happily  accomplishes  it.     Holofernes,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  whose  intentions  were  base  and  dis- 
honourable, intoxicated  with  wine,  falls  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  lusts,  a  victim  to  that  heroine  whom 
he  meant  to  abuse. 

Ver.  4.  I'hen  Judith  standing  bt/  his  bed,  said 
in  her  heart,  O  Lord  God  of  all  poicer,  look  at 
this  present  upon  the  works  of  mine  hands,  for  the 
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exaliatioH  of  Jerusalem.'}  Judith  shews  by 
thii  prayer,  directed  to  the  God  of  all  power, 
that  it  was  not  upon  herself,  or  her  own 
management  or  force  that  she  depended  for 
success,  but  on  the  all-powerful  hand  of  God, 
from  whom  she  expected  that  assistance,  which 
she  stood  so  much  in  need  of  at  this  time.  Her 
prayer  seems  conceived  in  this,  or  the  like  man- 
ner :  "  I  know  and  experience,  O  Lord,  that  in 
myself  I  am  nothing  but  weakness,  and  incapa- 
ble to  execute  what  I  have  undertaken  ;  I  there- 
fore now  in  thy  presence  disclaim  all  pretence 
to  the  merit,  or  glory  of  an  action,  which  is  far 
above  me  to  atchieve ;  but  I  believe  at  the 
same  time,  and  have  a  firm  faith  and  assurance, 
that  what  I  cannot  do  by  myself,  thou  wilt  do 
in,  and  by  me,  and  make  thy  power  the  more 
known  and  conspicuous,  as  the  instrument  thou 
art  pleased  to  employ  is  proportionably  weak 
and  insufficient."  Judith  prayed  thus,  it  is 
said,  in  her  heart,  not  that  she  had  any  fear  or 
apprehension  of  being  over-heard  by  a  vocpI 
prayer,  as  Holofernes  was  so  insensible  and  stu- 
pified  by  his  excessive  debauch ;  but  the  expres- 
sion denotes,  that  God,  being  a  Spirit,  hears  not 
the  aniculate  sound  of  the  voice,  though  it  be 
aid  figuratively  to  enter  into  his  ears,  but  has 
^  particular  regard  to  the  language  and  motion 
jf  the  heart. 

\  er.  6.  Then  she  came  to  the  pillar  of  the  led, 
,ihich  was  at  Holufernes' s  head,  and  took  donn 
his  faulchion  from  thence.'}  Tl^fJikhvea.  ro  Kxrcn  riic 
/>./)■»!(...  .xaOei^t    rit   axiniKiif    auTW    ar    uur^.      It  IS 

very  probable  that  ri  Ki'm,  is  the  true  reading 
here,  as  mut  pro])crly  biij;nifics  a  piUar.  'I'lie 
acinacci  was  a  short  Persian  dagger,  according 
to  Curtiiis,  Herodotus,  I.  vii.  Horace,  Carin. 
).  i.  manageable  by  a  woman's  hand  :  Hence 
likewise  some  have  concluded  Holofernes  to 
liavg  been  a  Persian.  It  may  be  asked,  whe- 
ther Judith  had  any  instrument  of  death  with 
her,  as  poison,  or  daf^jcjer,  ^c.  fur  it  may  seem 
probable,  as  she  went  with  a  sealed  resolution 
to  kill  Holofernes,  she  was  prepared  according- 
ly. To  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer,  tliat 
she  dejiended  upon  finding  something  tor  her 
purpose  in  the  Assyrian  general's  ti'nt,  a  ma- 
gazine usually  of  warlike  weapons  :  Or  she  as- 
sured lurself,  thar  his  own  sword  at  Ica^t  would 
be  ready  at  hand  to  coniplcie  her  vengeance  ; 
in  like  manner  as  David,  wiien  unarmed  in  rom- 
parison,  he  went  forth  to  eniiage  the  champion 
of  the  Philistines,  made  use  of  the  uncircuni- 
cised  gi.uu's  own  sword  to  cut  off  his  head  :  L)r 
like  JacI,  she  might  hope  to  dispatcli  him,  per- 


haps, with  a  nail  of  the  tent  ;  and  that/ as  Si- 
sera's,  she  might  smite  off  his  head,  "  when 
she  had  pierced,  and  stricken  through  iiis  tem- 
ples," Jndg.  v.  26. 

Ver.  7.  And  approached  to  his  bed,  and  took 
hold  of  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  said,  Strcn:j;theti 
me,  O  Lord  God  oj  Israel,  this  daif.  Vcr.  8. 
And  she  sotote  iicice  upon  his  Nicole  with  all  her 
might,  and  she  took  awaij  his  head  from  him.'] 
F.xcess  of  wine  had  made  Holofernes  not  only 
sleepy  and  drowsy,  but  even  insensible  ;  by 
his  not  waking  or  stirring  during  the  whole  ac- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  lost  all  sense,  even  that 
of  feeling,  wiiich  «ave  Judith  time,  who  was 
not  able  to  take  off  his  head  at  one  blow,  to 
strike  a  second,  and  to  complete  what  she  had 
begun.  One  shall  hardly  hear  or  read  of  an 
instance,  where  such  a  rough  and  Violent  as- 
sault pasi-ed  seemingly  untelt  and  unperceived. 
When  Sisera  was  smote  by  Jael,  the  text  says, 
"  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  be  lay  down," 
which  seems  to  import,  that  at  the  first  strokti. 
he  started  and  lifted  up  his  body  (his  sleep 
being  only  occasioned  by  fatigue  and  weariness) 
and  shewed  some  sign  of  life  and  motion,  but 
being  very  much  stunned,  he  tell  down  again, 
aiid  by  a  second  stroke  on  so  sensible  a  pare 
(for  the  very  manner  of  the  expression  denotes 
a  repetition  of  the  blow)  he  tt'U  down  dead. 
Holofcrnes's  death  was  not  quite  so  immediate, 
nor  from  the  nature  of  the  part  wounded  could 
the  dire  business  be  so  quickly  dispatched  ;  but 
during  the  whole  bluody  process  of  liis  decol- 
lation,, no  struggle  appears,  no  groan  is  utter- 
ed ;  he  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  continued  coma, 
or  rather  slept,  as  it  really  proved,  tlic  sleep. 
of  death.  Herein  they  both  agree,  that  they 
fiell  ingloriously  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  and 
by  a  like  instance  of  treavhery..  When  Poly- 
phemus lay  in  the  like  circumstances,  incbii- . 
ated  and  in  a  deep  sleep  with  the  copious 
draughts  of  Ulysses's  generous  wine,  the  wise 
chief,  to  whom  some  God,  says  Homer,  im- 
parted courage  for  the  design,  took  the  advan- 
tage of  his  drowsiness  and  stupidity,  and  con- 
trived cunningly  the  putting  out  his  eye,  which 
alone  occasioned  sudi  anguish  in  him,  that,  as 
the  same  poet  says, . 

It  IS  observable,    that   \  irgil,  mentioning  the 
same  story  of  the  Cyclops,  adds,  that  the  per- 
sons wiio  were  engaged  in  the  design  fiist  pray-  • 
ed  to  the  ijods  to  assist  them  m  the  attempt ; , 

Nam  simul  expletiu  dapibus,  vinoque  sepiilitts. 
Cerv'iam  mjlexain posttitf  tids  magna  jirccati 
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Numina,  jortltique  vicfSy  una  tindlque  circum 
Fundimur,  a  tela  lumm  terebranius  acuto.      JEn.  iii. 

The  history  of  Judith  is  so  far  similar,  that  she 
had  l)er  revenge  likewise  upon  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  and  prayed  to  God  to  strenghtcn  her 
hand  for  the  execution  of  her  design.'  With 
respect  to  the  act  itself  the  advocates  of  this 
history  justify  it  from  the  command  of  God, 
Deut.  xiii.  6.  and  following  verses.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  law,  Judith,  or  any  other  inhabi- 
tant of  Hethulia,  inspired  with  the  like  cou- 
rage and  magnanimity,  miglit  lawfully,  they 
maintain,  endeavour  to  counterplot  the  designs 
of  any  even  with  the  death  of  the  person,  who 
in  an  hostile  manner  should  corns',  not  only  to 
invade  their  civil  rights  and  liberties,  but  to 
extirpate  their  religion,  and  compel  tht-m  by 
force  of  arms  to  receive  an  idolatrous  form  of 
worship,  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
knew. 

Ver.  9.  And  tumbled  his  hodtj  down  Jrom  (he 
bed."]  One  cannot  well  guess  at  the  reason 
which  induced  Judith  to  tumble  the  dead  body 
from  the  bed  upon  the  ground,  unless  that  it  was 
that  so  frightful  a  spectacle  might  strike  the  great- 
er terror  and  consternation  in  those  that  should 
behold  it,  and  that  the  fright  and  dejection  of 
spirit,  communicated  from  one  to  another  upon 
the  occasion,  might  at  length  affect  the  Assyrian 
army  in  gcneraf  for  the  loss  of  their  chief,  as 
in  reality  it  did  some  time  after,  and  occasion 
their  sudden  flight,  and  a  successful  pursuit  af- 
ter them. 

Ibid.  And  pulled  do'jzn  the  cannp'j  from  the 
pUlars.'\  The  ancients  especially  in  warm  coun- 
tries, made  the  curtams  of  their  beds  of  a  very 
fine  net- work,  which  coming  round  the  whole 
bed,  shut  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  air  without  the  trouble  of  flics, 
which  could  not  get  through  them.  Such  seems 
to  have  been  round  the  bed  of  Holofernes,  call- 
ed here  K'^mTtim,  and  by  the  Vulg.  conopetim, 
whicli  was  a  sort  of  veil  made  in  tlie  form  of  a 
fine  net,  which  left  a  passage  for  the  light,  and 
at  the  saine  time  kept  out  the  flies.  Tlie  Egyp- 
tians used  this  kind  of  net  work  all  round  tlieir 
bed.%  to  guard  against  the  inconvenience  of 
certain  flies,  or  gnats,  which  are  called  xata-wn;. 
The  ponds  and  marshes,  with  which  Egypt  a- 
bounded,  bred  a  great  number  of  these  insects. 
They  who  translated  the  history  of  .Judith  into 
Greek,  probal)ly  Alexandrian  Jews,  seem  to 
speak  after  their  country  manner,  when  they 
say  here,  that  Judith  pulled  down  the  conopemi 


of  Ilolofcrnes's  bed  after  she  had  cat  of  his 
head. 

Ver.  11.  Then  said  Judith  afar  off  tu  the 
-vatchmen  at  the  note.  Open,  oprn  now  the  gate  : 
Gad,  even  our  God  in  with  us,  to  shew  his  po:ser 
tjet  in  Jerusalem,  and  /us  forces  agaimt  the  ene- 
W//,]      Kai  xja'rof  xa'/ot  r»r  «;f6fai',    which   WOuld  be 

better  rendeied,  "  And  his  force  against  the 
enemy,"  or  his  enemies,  as  the  Geneva  version 
has  it.  Judith,  exulting  with  joy  for  the  hap- 
py success  of  her  cnterprize,  is  impatient  till 
the  watchmen  open  the  gates  for  her  admittance 
that  she  may  communicate  the  iuv|wrtant  nev\s 
to  the  ciders  of  the  city,  and  the  distressed  in- 
habitants. It  is  observable,  that  she  calls  to 
them  afar  off,  that  she  redoubles  her  call,  and 
dwells  upon  the  name  of  her  great  and  mighty 
deliverer.  If  we  should  siipiiose  Judith,  soon 
after  her  entrance,  to  hasten  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lor<l,  there  to  return  her  de- 
vout thanks  in  form,  it  would  be  no  im- 
probable supposition,  nor  disagreeable  to  her 
character,  cli.  viii.  8.  "  that  she  feared  G<  d 
greatly."  She  might  then  say,  in  a  higher  and 
more  exalted  sense,  "  Open  me  the  gates  of 
rigiiteousness,  that  I  may  go  into  them,  and 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.  1  will  timnk  thee, 
for  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  art  become  my  sal- 
vation. This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes."   I's.  cxviu.  19,  21,9>''. 

Ver,  14.  Then  she  said  to  them  with  a  loud 
voice.  Praise,  praise  God,  praise  God  for  be  hath 
not  taken  away  his  mercy  Jrom  the  house  of  Israel.  ] 
i'he  Jews,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  signal  deli- 
verance, used  to  repeat  thecxiviith  I'salm  :  Ju- 
dith, probably,  begins  this  ;  the  words  of  which 
are  very  applic.ible  to  the  occasion,  particular- 
ly ver.  1^  a,  .-j,  5,  (),  7,  10,  11,  12,  IJ,  U. 

Ver.  15.  The  Lord  hath  smitten  him  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman.}  As  Judith  perceived  within 
hcrselt  a  sort  of  inspired  courage  upon  the  oc- 
casion, Ifss  than  which  would  not  have  con- 
ducted her  through  such  a  desperate  and  ha- 
zardous undcrtakinif,  she  represents  the  victory 
gained  over  Holofernes  as  the  act  of  God,  and 
accordingly  calls  upon  the  elders  of  the  city,  in 
the  most  earnest  and  importunate  manner,  to 
praise  God  for  his  mercy,  ver.  14.  One  can- 
not but  observe  here  the  great  humility  of  Ju- 
dith ;  she  doth  not  say,  "  1  have  smitten  him," 
to  take  the  honour  of  such  an  enterprise  to  her- 
self solely,  but  attributes  all  the  success  of  the 
action  to  God,  who  had  wrought  so  great  salva- 
tion for  Israel  by  her  hand.  Not  unlike  that  ' 
devout   and   humble    acknowledgment   of   St 
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Paal,  "  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that 
was  with  me,"  1  Cor.  xv.  lo.  St  Ambrose,  a- 
mong  other  instanccr;  of  the  merit  of  this  he- 
roine, mentions  particularly  her  strong  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  that  it  was  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  her  virtue,  to  be  favoured  with 
the  assistance  of  God,  and  to  experience  his  lov- 
ing kindness  and  protection,  "  Quanta  honesta- 
tis  auctoritas,  ut  Deum  adjutorum  prajsumeret, 
quanta  gratia  ut  mveniret  ?"     De  Offic.  1.  iii. 

Ver.  16.  /^s  tbe  Lord  liveth  that  hath  kept  me 
in  my  ivay  that  I  izent,  my  countenance  bath  de- 
ceived biin  to  his  destruction,  and  yet  hath  he  not 
committed  sin  with  me,  to  defile  and  shame  7«i?.] 
i.  c.  Tho'  he  was  captivated  with  my  person,  and 
intended  the  ruin  of  my  virtue,  yet  hath  he  not 
effected  his  vile  purpose ;  I  am  free  from  the  sin 
of  impurity  and  uncleanness.  But  as  it  might 
seem  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  that 
a  single  defenceless  woman  should  keep  her 
chastity  unattacked  and  inviolate,  in  the  midst 
of  an  army  of  lawless  barbarians,  and  even  a- 
lone,  under  the  covert  of  night,  in  the  tent  of 
so  powerful  a  lavisher,  she  calls  upon  God  to  at- 
test her  spotless  innocence,  that  God,  who  had 
accompanied  her  in  the  way,  and  brought  her 
back  in  triumph  and  safety.  "  Primvis  trium- 
phus,"  says  St  Ambrose,  "  ejus  fuit  quod  inte- 
grum pudorem  de  tabernaculo  hostis  revexit  ; 
secundus,  quod  foemina  de  vino  reportavit  vic- 
toriam.  Non  expavit  mortis  ]>ericulum,  sed  ncc 
pudoris,  quod  est  gravius  bonis  foeminis.  Non 
unius  ictum  carnificis,  sed  nee  totius  exercitus 
tela  trepidavit.  Stetit  inter  cuneos  beliatoruin 
foemina,  inter  victricia  arma  secura  mortis. 
Quantum  ad  molem  spectat  pencuh,  moritura 
processit,  quantum  ad  fidem,  dimicatura."  De 
Offic.  1.  iii.  c.  xiii.  i.  e.  Her  first  triumph  was, 
that  she  preserved  her  chastity  unspotted,  even 
in  the  tent  of  the  enemy  ;  the  second,  that  she 
prevailed  over  the  temptation  and  power  of 
wine.  She  feared  not  the  loss  of  life,  nor  even 
that  of  her  modesty,  which  is  of  more  value  in 
the  esteem  of  grave  and  discreet  women.  So 
far  was  she  from  being  afraid  of  mischief  from 
one  ruffian,  that  she  regarded  not  the  power  of 
Iiis  whole  army  :  One  single  woman  stood  re- 
gardless of  fear  amidst  the  crouded  ranks  of  !-q1- 
diers  flushed  with  victory.  If  we  consider  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  she  went  in  peril  of 
■^  iier  life  ;  if  her  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  she 
was  resolute  and  determined,  at  the  expence  of 
it,  to  contend  for  victory. 

Ver.  19.  For //lis   tk>/  confidence  shall  not  de- 
pari  from  the  heart  of  men,  t^hich  reiiiemOer  the 


jioicer  ofGotI/orever.1  i.  e.  As  long  as  mention 
shall  be  made  of  God's  omnipotence,  so  long, 
and  often,  shall  they  instance,  in  that  signal  act, 
the  dehverance  of  his  people  by  one  single  wo- 
man effected  through  the  mighty  prevalence  of 
her  faith.  Or  thus,  Judith's  religious  confidence 
shall  in  future  times  be  honourably  mentioned, 
as  an  instance  how  God,  for  the  bringing  about 
bis  secret  purpose,  avails  himself  of  the  weakest 
instrument,  which  is  strong  in  faith. 

Ver.  20.  And  God  turn  these  things  to  thee  for 
a  perpetual  praise,  lo  visit  thee  ingood  things,  be- 
cause thou  hast  not  spared  thy  life  for  the  afflic- 
tion of  our  nation,  but  hast  revenged  our  ruin, 
walking  ti  straight  istiay  before  our  God.'\  The 
Vulgale  has,  "  sed  subvenisti  ruina;  ante  con- 
spectum  Dei  nostri."  What  Oxiax  here  says  to 
Judith,  gives  one  a  high  idea  of  her  who 
wrought  this  deliverance  at  this  time.  It  seems, 
say  Mess,  of  Port  Royal,  commenting  on  this 
rendering,  as  if  God  was  angry  with  his  people, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  delivering  them  up 
to  the  fury  of  the  Assyrians,  when  Judith,  ur- 
ged by  a  secret  impulse,  and  herein  not  unlike 
iVIoses,  presents  herself  before  his  tiirone,  and 
interposes  between  him  and  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, to  disarm  his  fury,  and  hinder  the  ruin  of 
her  nation.  She  interposes  with  him  in  their 
behalf,  not  by  urging  any  merit  of  theirs,  but 
by  her  watchings,  fastings,  and  other  religious 
austerities,  by  her  continual  prayer,  holy  confi- 
dence, and  faith,  and.  above  all,  her  profound 
humility,  which  rendered  her  a  worthy  advo- 
cate to  apply  to,  and  prevail  with  God,  to 
take  pity  on  his  people.  St  Ambrose  sets  the 
reasons  in  a  strong  light,  which  induced  Judith 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so  hazardous  :  "  Ho- 
nestatis  fuit,  prohibere  ne  populus  Dei  propha- 
nis  se  dederet,  ne  ritus  patrios  et  sacramenta 
proderet,  ne  sacras  virgines,  viduas  graves,  pu- 
dicas  matronas  barbaricje  subjiceret  impurilati  ; 
ne  obsidionem  deditione  solveret.  Honestatis 
fuir,  se  malle  pro  omnibus  periclitari,  ut  omnes 
eximeret  periculo,"  1.  iii,  Offic. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

LjEAR  mc  mnv,  /n//  brethren,  and  take  this 
head,  and  hung  it  upon  the  hig/wxt  place  of 
your  walls.-]  This  was  done  to  discourage  and 
cast  a  dread  upon  the  Assyrians  from  so  ghastly 
a  sight.  Judas  Maccabeus  did  the  like  by  Ni- 
canor's  head  ;  he  hung  it  upon  the  tower,  "  an 
evidlentand  manifest  sign,"  says  the  text,  "  unto 
all,  of  the  help  of  the  Lord,"  2  Maccab.  xv.  35. 
Livy  mentions,  that  when  Asdrubul  was  slain, 
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his  head  was  thrown  into  his  brother  Hannibal's 
tent,  that  the  sight  of  it  might  cast  a  damp  up- 
on that  general  ?iiid  his  soUliers.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  Philistines  saw  the  head  of  th  ;ir 
champion  Goliah  in  D.ivid's  hawd,  they  fled, 
and  were  overtaken  with  a  great  slaughter, 
I  Sam.  xvii.  51. 

Ver.  2.  And  so  soon  as  the  imrwna;  shuU  ap- 
pear, and  I  lie  sun  shal'  come  Juitli  upon  I  lie  earth, 
take  ijOH  everi/  one  Ills  tccii/xj/is,  uud  go  forth  e- 
vertf  val'tuni  man  out  of  the  citii,  as  though  yoit 
would  go  doun  toward  the  ivatch  < if  the  /lssifriau.->, 
but  go  not  doicn.  Ver.  3.  Then  shall  theif  take 
their  armour,  and  shall  go  info  their  camp,  and 
raise  up  the  captains  of  the  arini/  of  Assur,  and 

iheif  shall  run  to  the  tent  of  Holij ernes,  but  shall  seems  ecinally  interested, 
not  find  him:  then  fear  shall  full  upon  them,  and 
(he//  shall  fee  before  tfourfice.']  This  was  a 
well  concerted  scheme,  and  a  politic  contri- 
vance :  She  advises  not,  that  the  Hebrews 
should  go  down,  and  fall  on  a  sudden  on  the 
Assyrians,  who  would  be  sure  to  repulse  and  o- 
vercome  them,  being  much  stronger,  and  far 
superior  in  number :  But  her  counsel  is,  not  to 
come  in  reality  to  blows,  but  only  to  make  a 
feint  of  so  doing,  and  by  a  false  attack,  to  a- 


courage,  as  she  cast  a  dread  and  horror  upon  the 
besiegers,  by  so  shocking  a  spectacle.  And  her 
stratagem  had  the  desired  effect,  for  through  the 
power  of  it  they  iled,  and  were  cut  to  pieces. 

Ver.  5.  But  before  you  do  these  things,  cull  me 
Achior  the  Ammonite,  that  he  may  see  and  Inow 
him,  that  despised  the  house  of  Israel,  and  that 
sent  him  to  us,  as  it  were  to  his  deatb.'\  'V\w 
Vulg.  place'^  this  ahnost  at  tiie  end  of  the  last 
chapter.  One  is  snrprised  to  find,  since  it  is 
said  ch.  xiii.  13.  that  all  botii  small  and  greaf, 
ran  together  to  meet  Judith  at  licr  return  ;  that 
Acliior  still  continued  in  Ozias's  house  a  stran- 
ger to  it,  and  came  not  among  the  rest  to  con- 
gratnlaic  her  arrival,  till  he  was  sent  for  ;  as  he 

to 


and  concerned 
know  this  important  news,  it  does  not  appear 
what  should  dciain  him  at  a  time  when  all  oth- 
ers hnstered  where  Judith  was.  It  is  probahle 
that  Acliior  liad  not  yet  iiis  entire  liberty,  and 
that  he  was  in  some  sort  watched,  till  they  saw 
the  success  of  Judith's  expedition  ;  or  perhaps, 
as  her  return  was  in  the  ni<rht,  Achior  ini^rht 
he  asleep,  and  not  inr.tantiy  informed  of  it. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  it  was  highly  reason- 
able to  accpiaint  him  with  it,  to  free  hi'n  from 


larm  and  put  their  army  in  motion,  and  oblige    inquietude  and  fear,  whom  the  proud  Holofer 


them  to    run    to  Holofernes's  tent  to   receive 
his  orders,  who,  upon  seeing  their  general  lie 
dead,  and  his  mangled  carcase  upon  the  ground, 
wculd  be  flung  into  a  panic  and  confusion,  and 
betbre  they  should  have  time,  or  be  able  to  re- 
cover themselves  from  the  consternation,  the  Is- 
raelites with  all  their  fofce  should  attack  them, 
and  they  would  flee  with  great  precipitation  and 
disorder.     St  Ambrose  admires  Judith  for  this 
stratagem,  and  extols  her  reach  of  thought  above 
her  magnanimity,  "  Nee  dexterze  tantuni  hoc 
apus,  sed  majora  trophsca  sapientiae.   Nam  ma- 
nu  solum  Holofernem  vicit,  consilio  autem  om- 
nem  hostium  vicit  exercitum.     Suspenso  enim 
Holofernis  capite,  quod  virorum  non  potuit  ex- 
cogitari  consilio,  suorum  erexit  animos,  hostium 
fregit,  suos  pudore  excitans,  hostes  quoque  ter- 
rore  percellens,  eoque  oesi  sunt  et  fugati."  1.  vi. 
De  Viduis,  i.  e.  The  victory  which  Judith  gain- 
ed was  not  so  much  an  instance  of  her  eourage, 
as  of  her  wisdom.     By  her  hand  she  triumphed 
over  Holofernes's  only,  but  by  her  counsel  over 
the  whole  army  of  the  Assyrians,  by  lianging 
up  Holofernes's   head,  an  expedient,  which  not 
even  the  elders  of  the  city  thought  of,  ihe  as 
much  exalted  the  spirits  of  the  besieged,  as  she 
depressed  those  of  the  enemy.     By  the  sight  of 


nes  threatened  to  kill,  when  he  took  Hethulia, 
because  he  had  so  much  extolled  the  Almighry 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel.  And  therefore 
Judith  was  kind  in  remembering  him,  and  in- 
sisting, that,  before  they  went  forth  out  of  the 
city,  they  should  fetch  Achior  to  her,  thai  she 
might  give  him  the  pleasure  to  hear  that  the 
tyrant,  who  threatened  his  life,  was  through 
her  means  now  no  more.  I'articnlar  favour  also 
might  be  shewed  to  Achior,  because  he  differ- 
ed so  much  in  temper  and  behaviour  from  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  it  was  true  of  t!ie 
Ammonites,  as  well  as  of  the  Moabites  and  E- 
domites,  that  though  they  were  related  in  blood 
to  the  Jews,  yet  they  bore  a  constant  hatred 
towards  them,  which  they  took  all  opportuni- 
ties to  shew,  when  the  Jews  were  under  an\r 
distress :  and  therefore  Achior's  interesting 
himself  in  their  behalf,  in  the  time  of  their  dis- 
tress, at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  was  the  more 
remarkable,  and  on  that  account  he  claimed 
the  more  notice  and  favour. 

Ver.  6.  Then  they  called  Achior  out  of  the 
bouse  of  Ozias,  and  when  he  was  come,  and  saw 
the  head  of  Holojernes  in  a  man's  band  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  be  fell  down  on  bis  face, 
and  his  spirit  failed.']     The  sigiu  of  the  sever- 


this  trophy,  she  shamed  her  own  people  into    ed  and  bleeding  head  ot  him  who  had  threaten 
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ed  his  life,  the  surprize  of  an  event  so  great  and 
iinexj)ected,  and  the  joy  to  see  himself  thus 
delivered  in  an  instant  from  the  crnel  death 
which  awaited  him,  if  Bethnlia  had  been  taken, 
lliese  meeting  together,  occasioned  within  him 
such  a  disorder  and  contusion  of  spirits,  as  quite 
to  overset  him.  "  So  pious  souls  are  affected 
(>ays  Mess,  of  Port  Royal,  who  often  allego- 
rize part  of  this  liistory)  from  considering,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  has  bruis- 
ed the  serpent's  head,  has  "delivered  them  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  wrrus^ht  for  them  so 
wonderful  «  salvation.  The  th  )ughts  of  their 
deliverance  fill  them  with  hoiy  rapttues  ;  like 
St  Paul,  tliey  are,  as  it  were,  in  an  ecstasy, 
caught  up  into  the  third  iieavens,  and  can 
scarce  tell  whether  they  are  in  or  out  of  the 
body."     Comm.  in  loc. 

Ver.  10.  And  when  Achior  bad  seen  all  that 
the  God  of  Israel  bad  done,  he  believed  in  God 
greatly,  and  circumcised  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin, 
and  was  joined  unto  the  bouse  of  Israel  unto  this 
d^iy.]  i.  e.  He  became  a  Jew,  and  his  descend- 
ants continued  so  ;  fur  being  circumcised,  and 
becoming  a  Jew,  were  synonymous  terms. 
1  hus  what  our  translators  render,  Esther  viii. 
17.  "  Many  of  the  people  of  the  land  became 
Jrvvs,"  according  to  the  LXX  is,  iroKhoi  Tuniitut 
vifiii't/uioylo,  ^  'ivlalt^or,  Were  circumcised,  and  con- 
ft)iiiied  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs.  It 
should  seem  from  the  text,  as  if  Achior  circum- 
cised himself,  and  at  that  instant  ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  this  was  done  by  the  pro- 
per minister  of  circumcision,  and  not  till  after 
the  victory  was  gained  over  the  Assyrians.  It 
also  seems  to  intimate,  at  least  according  to 
the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  and  1  think  it  is 
likewise  countenanced  by  the  (ireek,  that  A- 
cliior  was  induced  to  "  believe  in  God  great- 
ly," from  seeing  and  admiring  tliis  instance  of 
his  power  ;  but  does  not  the  zealous  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  himself  before  Holofernes, 
and  his  chief  officers,  ch.  v.  and  his  noble  de- 
claration of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  God, 
his  strict  justice,  and  im|)artial  goodness  in  all 
his  dealings  with  his  people,  give  us  reason  to 
think,  that  he  believed  m  God  long  before  ? 
the  truth  is,  Achior  hitherto  regarded  the 
God  of  the  Jews  as  a  local  Deity  only  ;  as  the 
God,  or  protector  of  one  particular  people,  he 
doubted  not  of  his  power,  and  the  miracles 
which  he  had  done  for  his  people  Israel,  but  he 
still  coiuinued,  according  to  the  custom  and 
mode  of  his  nation,  a  worshipper  of  Moloch,  or 


Milcom,  and  an  observer  of  his  abominable 
and  superstitious  rites.  The  elders  of  Bethulia, 
when  they  received  him  into  the  city,  proba- 
bly instructed  liim  better,  and  gave  him.  the 
choice  of  being  either  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
or  a  proselyte  of  justice.  Upon  seeing  this 
further  evidence  of  God's  power,  in  behalf  of  his 
chosen,  exerted  by  Judith's  hand,  and  the 
proud  leader  of  the  Assyrians,  for  his  blasphe- 
my and  contemptuous  defiance,  so  cxemplarily 
punished  by  him,  he  received  circumcision,  the 
initiatory  rite  into  the  true  religion,  and  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  inward  belief,  by  outwardly 
submitting  to  this  ceremony.  But  still  as  an 
Ammonite,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  of  tl)c 
privileges  usually  allowed  to  a  proselyte  of  jus- 
tice, which  makes  his  faith  the  more  conspicu- 
ous and  remarkable,  as  he  was  now  joined  to  a 
people  despised,  and  embraced  a  religion,  where 
he  could  not  expect  or  hope  for,  eitiicrfor  him- 
self or  his  descendants,  any  temporal  advantages, 
belonging  to  the  Jewish  people.  And  hencti 
we  may  satisfy  an  objection  which  naturally 
offers  itself  from  this  place,  viz.  how  Achior 
being  an  Ammonite,  could  be  joined  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  since  the  law  expressly  says, 
Deut.  xxiii.  3.  that  "  no  Ammonite  orMoabito 
shall  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
for  ever,  even  to  the  tenth  generation."  But 
this  prohibition  is  not  to  be  understood  strict- 
ly and  literally,  since  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  neither  a  Moabite,  or  Ammonite,  or  even 
a  Canaanite  were  hereby  incapable  of  becom- 
ing converts,  or  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  en- 
tering thereby  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  :  the  intention  of  this  negative  precept 
was  only  to  hinder  such  from  ever  partaking  of 
the  Jewish  privileges,  prerogatives,  dignities, 
places,  preferments,  or  other  temporal  emolu- 
ments ;  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  stor}^ 
that  Achior  was  so  fully  received  among  the 
Jews,  as  to  be  admitted  to  partake  of  any,  or 
all  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  that  peo- 
ple, thougli  Aquinas  and  some  others  have 
maintained,  that  the  rigour  of  this  law  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  favour  of  Achior,  on  account  of 
his  signal  profession  and  acknowledgment  of 
God's  power,  and  providence  before  Holofer- 
nes. The  like  difficulty  has  been  started  with 
respect  to  Ruth,  who  being  a  Moabitish  wo- 
man, and  married  to  Booz,  became  a  Jewess. 
But  here  the  case  is  still  clearer,  as  that  law  in 
Deuteronomy  affected  not  women,  who  might 
from  any  nation  be  admitted  proselytes,  and 
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by  reason  of  then*  sex  were  incapacitated  from  out  a  head."]  To  overcome  the  captain  or  gene- 
aspiring  to,  or  enjoying  any  dignities,  preroga-  ral  of  the  hostile  host  personally,  and  by  one's 
tives,  or  emolnmenta.  own  hand,  was  the  highest  point  of  military 

A'cr.  13.   Waken  noxo  our  lord,  for  the  slatrs  glory,  and  snch  as  no  more  than  three  of  their 

7iave  been  bold  to  come  do:cn  against  us  to  battle,  heroes  had  ever  gained,  from  the  foundation  of 

that  they  mnif  be  utterltf  destroi/ed.]   The  appcl-  the  Jewish  commonwealth.     In   this  action  of 

lation  of  slaves  is  disgraceful,  but  the  Vulgate  Juditii^s  personal   prowess,   and    great  bodily 

speaks  of  them  as  contemptibly  when  it  ren-  strength,  which  are  made  essential  ingredients 

dors,  "  Egressi  mures  de  cavernis  suis,  ausi  sunt  to  complete  the  character  of  a  great  h.cro,  were 

provocare  nos  ad  prtBlium.''     And  probably  it  supplied  and  compensated  b)  fineness  of  slra- 

spake  of  them  as  such,  from  the  fastnesses  in  tagem,  artifice  well  conducted,  and  a  resolution 

"which  they  secured  themselves,  and  as  appear-  not  to   be  shaken.     And   the   renown  arising 

ing  very  diminutive  on   the  top  of  so  high  a  from  this  action  was  the  greater,  as  being  done 

mountain,  to  those  in  the  plain.  by  the  hands  of  a  woman,  and  therefore  reflecN 

Ver.  14*  For  he  thou;fht  that  ha  had  slept  vsith  ed  the  more  disgrace  upon  the  house  of  king 

Judith.']    This  is  expressed  with  great  decency,  Nabucliodonosor.     And  well  may  she  be  said 

though  an  impure  sense  is  intended  :  'Xwrtt  is  to  have  saved   her  country,  and  destroyed  its 

often  used  for  c07icubitus,  hy  the  MellcnisfJewSj  enemies,  because  to  vanquish  the  general  him- 

and  other  writers.    See  VVisd.  iv.  6.  and  ch.  vii.  self,  wliose  presence  and  bravery  was  the  sup- 

9.  with  the  notes  on  those  passages.     Terenti-  port  of  his  troops, was  in  effect  to  dismay,  and 

us  Christianus,  renders  it  not  improperly, "  nunc  to  defeat  hts  forces,  as  experience  proved, 
imperator  noster  in  amorc  est  totus."  p  U  A  1'     W 

\tv.  \5.  Biit  because  none  answered,  he  opened  vy  rl  .  ^  . 
it,  and  went  into  the  bed-chamber.']  IJy  the  de-  \'cr.r2.  AND  fear  and  tremljiin^  fell  upon  them, 
scription  of  lloloferncs's  tent  it  seems  ratlicr  to  so  that  there  teas  no  man  that  durst 
have  been  a  pavilion,  whiclrwas  generally  built  al/ide  iti  the  sight  of  his  neighbour;  but  rusJiing 
with  long  palisadoes  made  of  iir,  the  top  of  it  out  all  together,  the//  fled  into  even/  rcoy  of  t/ie 
covered  with  reeds,  and  the  inside  divided  into  plain,  ami  of  the  Mil  count r if.]  One  can  hardly 
several  apartments,  as  this  is  described  to  bei  look  upon  the  fright  which  b-eizcd-  the  Assyri- 
Thns  Achilles,  in  Homer,  had  his  mvM  /mydt.if,  ans,  as  merely  natural :  ibr  allowing  it  possible, 
or  great  hall, and  behind  it  were  lodging-rooms,  that  an  anny  may  on  the  report  of  the  sudden 
So  again,  II.  ix.  Phcenix  has  a  bed  prepared  for  death  ofits  general,  be  affected  with  great  sur- 
him  in  one  apartment,  I'atroclus  has  another  prise  and  consternation, and  that  it  may  be  en- 
for  himself,  and  his  captive  Iphis,  and  Achilles  creased  by  the  reflection  on  the  manner  of  it, 
ha4  a  third  for  himself,  and  his  mistress  Dio-  and  especially  by  the  discouraging  sight  of  his 
meda.  Such  (ixed  tents  were  not  used  in  com-  head  hung  out  to  public  view,  yet  as  there  arc " 
mon  maroheg,  but  only  during  the  time  of  always  experienced  commanders  ready  to  sup- 
sieges,  when  their  long  stay  in  one  place  made  ply  the  place  of  the  deceased  chief,  and  as  they 
it  necessary  to  build  such  tents.  At  other  knew  the  condition  of  the  besieged  to  be  so 
times  they  lay  in  the  open  air,  their  spears  desperate,  for  want  of  water,  as  to  be  obliged 
standing  upright  to  be  ready  upon  any  alarm,  to  surrender  within  a  very  few  days,  one  W(uild 
and  generally  with  t\\e  hides  of  beasts  spread  think,  that  such  an  accident  happening  to  one 
on  the  ground,  instead  of  a  bed.  man,  though  a  principal  person  indeed,  could 

Ver.  18.    I'h'se  slaves  huve  dealt  verif  Ireach-  not  have  affected  the  whele  hoit  in  such  a  man- 

erously.]  'H^iiwoLiit  ciliKoi.   i'his  expression  seems  ner,  as  not  only  to  break  up  the  siege  inglori- 

to  be  a  kind  of  st;Ued  form,  the  form  of  a  cry  oubly,  but  to  flee  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 

intimating  sedition.     Like  that  I  Sam.  xiii.  :j.  And,  it  is  yet  inoic  unaccountable,  to  see  so  for- 

■wiikIi  the  L\X,it  is  observable,  render  b^  the  midable  an  army  pursued  and  cut  ta  pieces  by 

expression  here  used,  Mh{\rM<t9it  it  \vk»i,.  thonglv  a  peo])ie  tamishodj  and   weakened  for  want  of 

ciir  version    in   that  place,  renders  it.   Let  the  necessaries,  w  horn  jiu-l  before  they  looked  upon 

J-Jebrezvs  hear, — a  form   likewise  in   use  among  witli  the  uiino.'-t  contempt.     It  is  thei*  {ore  not 

the  Jews  to  bespeak  attention.  improbable^  supposing  thctruth  of  ttiis-iiistoiy, 

Ibid,  Ouc  laoinan  of  the  Hebrews  hath  brottgltl  thht  <.iod  caiJt  upon  them  a  supornatuial  panic, 

ihaine  upon  the  house  of  Icing  NabucltodonuMr :  as  Jic  once  Cdotounded  with  a  sudden  tear  the 

Jbr  behold,  Uolojernes  lieth  vpjn  the  ground  lath-.  host,of  the  Syiians,  S  Kings  vii.  6.  and  that,  to 
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luimble  their  pride  and  presumption,  he  took  by  the  men  that  told  thcni  what  things  were 

from  them  the  spirit  both   of  counsel,  and  of  done  in   the  camp  of  tiieir  enemies,  ver.  5..? 

courage,  for  they  seem  not  to  have  deliberated  Nor  is  the  sense  of  the  Geneva  version,  which 

what  to  do,  or  what  course  to  take,  but  like  follows  the  same  reading,  sufficiently  clear,  viz. 

sheep  scattered  and  dispersed,  they  fled  before  that  the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel  that 

the  Hebrews.  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  came  to  confirm  the  bcne- 

V'er.  5.  Now  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard  fits  that  God  had  shewed  to  Israel.  The  uiean- 
it,  they  all  Jell  ujton  them  with  one  consent,  and  ing  seems  rather  to  be,  and  the  passage  would 
slew  them  unto  Chobai,  Stc]  This  overthrow  of  thereby  be  more  intelligible,  that  the  ancients 
the  Assyrian  host  may  seem  the  more  probable,  of  the  people,  or  judges  at  Jerusalem  (for  the 
as  they  fled  without  order,  in  different  and  un-  Sanhedrim,  of  which  some  expound  it,  possi- 
known  ways,  and  through  an  enemy's  country,  bly  might  not  be  in  being  at  this  time,  as  its 
who  having  notice  of  what  had  happened,  lay  institution  is  generally  thought  to  be  after  the 
in  wait  for  their  coming,  and  slew  such  as  fell  return  from  the  captivity)  sent  a  solemn  depu- 
into  their  hands.  The  event  reminds  one  of  tation  of  the  principal  persons  in  authority,  to 
Gideon's  success  in  slaying  a  hundred  thou-  compliment  her  upon  the  success  of  an  enter- 
sand  of  the  Midianitesi,  by  so  small  a  company  prise  so  wonderful,  to  testify  in  her  presence 
as  tliree  hundred  only  :  And  the  description  in  the  grateful  sense  which  they  had  of  the  extra- 
tlie  book  of  Judges,  ch.  vii.  ?1 — 2.5.  of  their  ordinary  service  done  to  all  Israel,  and  to  Je- 
flight,  the  pursuit,  the  dispatching  messengers  rusalem  in  particular,  by  destroying  the  com- 
tiiroughout  all  Mount  Ephraiin,  to  intercept  mon  enemy,  and  putting  the  Assyrian  array  to 
them,  and  their  final  overthrow,  in  consequence  flight,  and  their  public  acknowledgment  of 
of  it,  very  much  resembles  the  account  here.  God's  loving  kindness  and  mercy  to-their  whole 
Mess,  of  Port  Royal  hfive  a  fine  and  pertinent  nation,  and  to  improve  withal  ti)c  advantaoc 
reflection  upon  this  defeat  of  the  Assyrians:  gained  by  Judith,  and  settle  upon  a  sure  and 
"  l^t  none  presumptuously  assure  himself  of  lasting  foundation  the  quiet  and  safety  she  had 
success,  on  account  of  the  number  of  his  forces,  procured  for  them. .  And  from  the  account  in 
when  he  considers,  that  tho  proud  Holofernes, .  the  last  verse  of  this  history,  "  that  tiiere  was 
who  had  the  vanity  to- tell  Acliior,  that  he  none  that  made  Israel  any  more  afraid  in  the 
knew  no  other  god  but  Nabuchodonosor,  and  clays  of  Judith,  nor  a  long  time  after,"  it  ap- 
that  he  would  destroy  all  the  Jews  as  one  man,  pears,  that  they  iixed.the  public  repose  upon  a 
fell  himself  by  tho  bands  of  a  woman;  and  his  firm  basis. 

great  and  very  numerous  army  itself,  fled   like         V^er.  \{).  Blessed  art  thou  of  the  Almighty  Lord 

one  man,  before  the  face  of  those   very  Jews  for  evermQre.'\    In    like   manner  Deborah    the 

whom   he  so  cruelly  threat'cned.    ^or  let  the  prophetess  called  Jael,  "  Blessed  amonw  vvo- 

meancst  at  any  time  be  discount^ed,  or  fall  in-  men,"  for  the  like  fact  committed  on  biscra, 

to  despair  at  the  sight  of  insulting  Guemics,  Judg.  v.  2"}. 

how  tbrumlable  soever  they  may  appear,  when  .       Yer.  1 1 .  And  the  people  spoiled  ihe  camp,  the 

he  reflects  upon  the  unexpected  and  miraculous  space  of  thirtij  dat/s.j  The  Syriac  has  only  three 

deliverance  which  the  weak  hand   of  Judith,  days  instead  of  thirty,  as  the  Greek  and  Vu!o, 

strengthened  by  the  all-powerful  one  of  God,  have  it.     It  may  be  alledged  in  defence  of  this 

procured    for  the    children    of    hec    people,'^  reading,  that  the  camp  of  the   Assyrians  wcs 

Comm.  in  Loc.  doubtless  very  large,  of  great   circuit  and  ex- 

Ver.  8.   TAm  Joacini  thtf  high  priest,  and  the  tent,  detachments  of  it  bemg  differently  distri- 

aijcicjits  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  dwelt  m  buted  on  the  mountains,  or  distant  parts  of  the 

Jerusalem,  came  to  0-;hu/d  the  good  things  thut  plain,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  subsistiuf 

God  had  sltezoed  to  Israel.'^    Our  version   here,  so  great  an  army,  and  tiierefore  must  reuuire 

with  the    V'ulg.  follows  the   iloman   Edition,  no  little  tunc  to  go   through,   and  plunder  it, 

wliieh  has,T>r  btKTv.r^at  to.  ayx^x.     The  Complut.  The  camp  itself  indeed  might  be  })lundcrod  in 

Aid.  and  some  otners  have,Tw  ^ijMhtuiai  rd  ayxfii.  less  time  than  a  month,  .but  it  may  be  suppos- 

Grotms  prefers  the  latter,  and  his  exposition  of  ed,   that  the  people  continued   for  tiievvho'r. 

the  place  is,  th:it- the  ancients  of  Jerusalem  came  thirty  days  to  ransack,  and  constantly  to  find 

t)  be  cerlificd  of  the  truth  of  the  good  news:  some  things  which  escaped  former  searcJiers, 

But  were  they  not   before  assured  of  this  by  It  is  piobable  tlic  first  that  went  out  in  quest 

«ncsscng;ers  dispatched  thitlier  On  pur^wse,  or  of  the  spoil,  did  it  in  a  hurry,  and  with  prcct- 
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pitation.  On  such  occasions,  where  varity  of- 
fers, people  are  wont  to  take  only  what  strikes 
them  most,  and  to  leave  many  things  which  af- 
terwards are  gathered  with  more  exactness  and 
care,  when  the  plenty  is  not  so  great,  and  the 
hurry  not  so  pressing.  Or  the  meaning  per- 
haps may  be,  that  a  whole  month  passed  before 
a  division  and  distribution  was  made  of  the 
whole  spoil  :  it  might  take  up  the  greater  part 
of  that  time,  before  ail  the  plunder /:ould  be 
brought  into  Bethulia,  to  be  faithfully  and  e- 
ijually  distributed  among  the  people,  according 
to  the  rules  of  war,  and  prescription  of  the  law 
jTientioned  Numb.  xxxi.  27.  1  Sam.  xxk.  24, 


2. J. 


Ibid.  And  thei/  gave  unto  Judith  HoloJernes*s 
tent,  and  all  his  plate,  and  beds,  and  vessels,  and 
all  his  stuff'.]  liie  Syriac  has,  "  Tabernaculum 
&  lectum  ejus,  jumenta,  &  universum  instru- 
iiientum  ejus."  In  dividing  the  spoils  taken 
from  an  enemy,  the  person  who  chiefly  con- 
ducted the  enterprise,  had  always  a  more  par- 
ticular and  larger  share.  Some  rich  present 
was  also  set  apart  to  the  Lord,  and  consecrated 
in  his  temple,  see  ch.  xvi.  19-  What  remained 
was  usually  divided  among  the  soldiers,  as  well 
those  that  guarded  the  camp,  as  those  that  were 
actually  in  the  battle.  Judas  Maccabieus  gave 
a  portion  to  the  maimed,  the  widows,  and  or- 
phans, of  the  spoils  taken  from  Nicanor,  and  the 
residue  was  divided,  2  Mace.  viii.  ?8. 

Ver.  12.  And  she  took  branches  in  her  hand, 
and  gave  ft/so  to  the  women  that  were  with  her.  ] 
jQufffvc  The  Thyrsus  was  a  sort  of  spear  twist- 
ed about  with  ivy,  used  in  the  mysteries  and 
triumphs  of  Bacchus.  It  is  probable  the  Jews 
borrowed  this,  as  they  did  many  other  customs, 
•from  the  heathens,  and  applied  it  to  their  feasts 
of  tabernacles,  and  other  solemn  occasions.-— 
lioughs  were  made  use  of  by  both  of  them,  to 
adorn  and  set  off  the  pomp  of  their  solemn 
i)rocessions,«and  as  public  ensigns  of  triumph. 
VVhen  Judas  Maccabaeus  had  cleansed  the  tem- 
ple from  the  pollutions,  which  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  brought  into  it,  all  the  people,  to  do 
liim  honour,  and  to  expre.ss  their  own  joy,  car- 
ried branches,  or  boughs,  in  procession,  2  Mac- 
cab.  X.  7.  and  "  sang  psalms  unto  him  that  had 
given  them  good  success,  in  cleansing  the  holy 
place." 

Ver.  1 3.  And  theif  put  a  garland  of  olive  upon 

her,  and  her  maid  that  was  with  her,]    Crowns, 

and   particularly   those   made  of  olive    twigs, 

were  very  rare,  especially  for  women.     This  is 

-the  only  instance  one  meets  with,  says  Calraet, 


among  the  Hebrews  ;  but  nothing  was  more 
proper  to  grace  Judith's  triumph,  th;:n  such  a 
crown.  The  olive  was  a  tree  in  much  esteem 
among  the  ancients,  and  its  boughs  used  on 
certain  festival  occasions;  it  was  also  made  by 
them  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  as  such  nozv  very 
pertinently  applied  to  distinguish  and  adorn 
her,  who  was  the  happy  procurer  of  it.  Pliny 
mentions  the  honour  paid  to  it  by  the  Romans, 
"  Olcce  honorem  Romana  majestas  jnagnum 
tribuit,  turmas  equitum  Idibus  Juliis  ex  eis  co- 
ronando,  item  minoribus  triumphis  ovantes," 
1.  XV.  c.  4.  And  among  the  Greeks,  the  reward 
of  the  conquerors  at  certain  games  was  a  crown 
made  of  olive.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  v. 
c.  viii. 

CHAP.    XVI. 

ALL  the  people  sang  after  her.]  The  way  of 
smging  alternately,  or  for  the  people  to  join 
in  the  chorus,  and  smg  the  aKfcltKiuna,  or  ends 
of  the  verses  which  the  psaltae  began,  was  a  very 
common  and  ancient  practice,  see  Exod.  xv. 
21.  where,  after  the  children  of  Israel  had  pass- 
ed the  Red  Sea,  Moses  and  the  men  sang  a 
song  unto  the  Lord,  and  Miriam  the  prophet- 
ess, with  all  the  women,  joined  in  the  chorus, 
Exod.  XV.  20,  21.  So  after  David's  victory 
over  Goliah,  the  general  chorus  of  the  women 
was  this,  "  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands,"  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7. 
And  in  the  ceremonies  used  on  the  passage  of 
the  ark  from  one  place  to  another,  the  chorus 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been,  "  For  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  Psalm  cxxxvi.  Cal- 
met  thinks  this  song  of  thanksgiving  was  com- 
po.sed  extempore  by  Judith,  animated  and  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple replied  in  the  measure  she  began,  and  join- 
ed together  in  the  chorus.  Others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  was  sung  publicly  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  when  Judith  went  thither  to 
offer  the  trophies  of  her  victory  to  the  Lord, 
carrying  with  her  the  head  of  Holoferncs  in 
triuuipli. 

Ver.  3.  For  God  breaketh  the  battles.]  Ju- 
dith, in  her  prayer  to  God,  ch.  ix.  "  to  throw 
down  the  strength  of  the  Assyrians  by  his  pow- 
er, and  bring  down  by  his  wrath,  the  forces  of 
them  that  were  exalted  with  horse  and  man, 
who  gloried  in  the  strength  of  their  footmen, 
and  trusted  in  shield  and  spear,  and  bow  and 
sling,"  uses  this  very  expression,  "  Thuu  art 
the  Lord  that  breakest  the  battles,  the  Lord  is 
thy  name."     And  very  properly  does  she  here, 
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f«rhen  her  prayer  was  answered,  and  she  had 
obtained  her  request,  repeat  it,  and  expatiate, 
with  great  pleasure  and  thankfiiuiess,  upon  his 
almighty  power  and  mercy,  shewed  to  her  "  a- 
mongst  the  camps,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  threatened  to  destroy  their  borders." 
The  Jews,  to  exult  the  almighty  power  and 
majesty  of  their  God,  sometimes  describe  him 
as  going  forth  like  a  mighty  man  of  war,  armed 
with  a  swoid  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies  ; 
sometimes  as  the  God  of  the  armies  of  I-,rael,  in 
particular,  and  sometimes  as  the  Lord  of  hosts 
in  general.  The  Vulg.  furnishes  us  with  a 
new,  and  not  improper  sen.e  of  the  remamder 
ef  the  verse,  "  Qiii  posuit  castra  sua  in  medio 
jKjpuh  sui,  ut  erperet  has  de  manu  omnium 
inimicorum,"  i.  e.  his  ministermg  spirits  watch- 
ed over  the  Israelites,  and  procured  their  de- 
liverance, by  striking  a  panic  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  occasioning  their  flight. 

Ver.  4.  Assiir  came  out  oj  the  mountains  from 
the  North."^  Though  Assyria  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces beyond  Euphrates,  were  not  directly 
North  of  Judea,  the  prophets  notwithstanding 
usually  describe  them  by  the  North.  See  Is. 
xiv.  13—31.  xli.  25.  Jer.  i.  13,  14,  15.  iii. 
12 — 18.  Ezek.  i.  4.  viii.  3,  &c.  It  seems  to 
be,  because  the  people  beyond  Euphrates,  came 
into  Judea  by  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  of 
Libani  :.  and  Hermon,  which  are  North  of  Ju- 
dea :  the  way  through  Arabia  Deserta,  which 
was  the  direct  and  shortest  way,  was  impassa- 
ble for  an  army,  as  having  neither  wattr,  nor 
wood,  n:r  forage  of  any  sort,  nor  any  villages. 

Ibid.  He  came  with  ten  thouaanch  of  liia  armij, 
the  multitude  jz'here'-f  stopt  the  torrents. J  The 
Jews  often  confound  the  torrents  with  the  val- 
leys through  which  they  pass,  the  same  word 
"ttJ,  with  them  signifying  both  ;  and  so  the 
sense  here  may  be,  that  the  Assyrian  army  co- 
vered all  the  valleys.  The  Greek  seems  to  im- 
ply, that  they  mahciously  stopped  up  and  spoil- 
ed up  all  the  springs,  wherever  they  came,  that 
the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  might  perish 
with  thirst.  Or  the  meaning  may  rather  be, 
that  through  the  great  number  of  their  forces, 
they  had  drained  and  exhausted  all  the  torrents, 
as  Sennacherib  boasted,  that  he  had  "  dried  up 
all  the  rivers  of  besieged  places,"  2  Kings  xix. 
24.  The  lik«  is  mentioned  of  Xerxes  army;, 
Juven,  Sat.  x.  Herod.  1.  V4i.  c.  jo8,  X09, 

Ver.  6.  The  aimifilutf  Ijord  huth  disappointed 
him  hij  the  hand  of  a  tcoiuun.^  He  who  had  dcfi-- 
ed  the  God  ot  Israel,  and  h  d  thr.  atened  to  de- 
itroy.his  people,  as  one  njan  ignominiously  falls 


by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  In  the  like  disgrace- 
ful manner  Sisera,  who  was  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  children  of  Israel  utterly,  was  given 
up  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  slew  him 
with  a  nail  and  the  workman's  hammer,  Judg. 
iv.  21.  Dying  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  was 
reckoned  so  ignominious,  that  Abimelech,  being 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  desired  hig- 
armour-bearer  to  save  his  honour,  and  thrust 
him  through  with  his  sword,  "  lest  it  might  be 
said,  that  a  woman  had  slain  him,"  Judg.  ix. 

54-  ^  . 

Ver.  7.  Neither  did  the  sons  of  tlte  Titans  smite 

him...']  Some  have  formed  an  objection  from, 
this  term  as  taken  from  the  heathen  poets  ;  but. 
have  not  some  of  the  inspired  writers  borrowed 
words,  and  even  sentences  from  the  poets,  espe- 
cially St  Paul  and  St  James  ?  and  why  is  this 
word  more  to  be  condemned   than   the  name. 
giant,  which  is  as  poetical  as  that  of  Titan  ;  for 
giants  are  supposed  to  be  so  called,  quasi  ynyttiti; , 
or  earth-born,  according  to  poetical  fiction  :  it 
seems   to  be  used  here  only  to  vary  the  expres- 
sion.    The  LXX  and  Vulg.  have  taken  the 
same  liberty,  and  particularly,  in  the  book  of 
Job,  by  inserting  the   names  of  the  PJeiaJes, 
Hjades,  Orion,  Arcturus,  Amalthea,  &c.     Sec 
note  on  Wisd.  xix.  2.1.     All,  I  think,  that  can 
with  reason  be  inferred  from  the  use   of  this, 
term  is,  that  the  author  of  this  history,  or,  how- 
ever, the  translator  of  it,  had  read  the  Greek: 
poets.     By  Titans  are  here  meant  the  Rephaim, , 
giants  often  mea'tioned  in  scripture, 

Ver.  9.  Her  sundals  ravished  his  eifes.']  By 
the  shape  and  size  of  these,  the  beauty  of  the 
feet  was  discovered  :  these  shoes  or  sandals  were 
anciently  wont  to  be  set  off,  or  adorned  with 
jewels,  as  we  learn  from  many  authors,  see  Is. 
iii.  18.  and  were  richer  and  neater  than  mens. 
The  Rabbins  say,  that  the  Israelites  of  condition 
appeared  in  the  temple  on  solemn  days  with 
crimson  shoes ;  Virgil  describes  Venus  in  the 
dress  of  a  Phoenician  damsel,  with  buskins  of 
purple.  The  bride's  sandals.  Canticles  vii.  i. 
were  probably  of.  this  colour,  "  How  beautiful 
are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O  prince's  daughter?'* 
their  shoes  did  not  hide  their  feet  as  ours  do,  but 
were  like  the  Phoenician  buskins,  which  dis- 
covered the  foot,  and  part  of  the  leg,  the  white- 
ness whereof  was  set  off  by  the  lustre  of  the 
purple.  Judith,  in  all  probability,  had  a  pair 
of  these  buskins  on,  when  she  appeared  before 
Holofernes. 

Ibid.  Her  beauti)  took  his  mind  prisoner  . . .  ] . 
Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  than  this,  or   ex-'. 
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pTess  tlie  p6Wer  of  "beauty  stronger,  see  Ecclus. 
ix.  8.  I  Esd.  iv.  26,  27.  where  the  words,  ^tKKol 

itTin>-9nTar    rate  i%lxi(    iiotrolxic   lix    t*<    yvyaJxttf,    A 

S«\M  iyhsAo  %i  ecuraf,    sufficiently  Confirms    this 
passage. 

Ver.  10.  T/ie  Persians  quaked  at  her  io/dness, 
and  the  Medea  loere  dtiunted  at  her  hardinesi.'\ 
Possibly  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  were  at 
this  time  subjects  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  -and 
made  up  part  of  his  army,  as  they  did  when 
Sennacherib  besieged  Jerusalem,  that  army  con- 
sisting of  several  sorts  of  nations.  Is.  xxix.  7. 
Except  we  should  think,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  foisted  in  here,  and  that  this  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  Darius,  or  some  other  Persian 
prince.  See  note  on  ch.  ii.  7.  Calmet  thinks 
these  two  nations  submitted  to  Nabuchodonosor, 
after  his  victory  over  king  Arphaxad,  or  Phra- 
ortes,  ch.  i,  13. 

Ver.  II.  T.  hen  mij  afficied  shouted  for  jotjy  and 
my  toeak  ones  cried  aloud ;  but  they  were  astonish' 
ed :  these  lifted  up  their  voices,  but  they  voers 
overthrown."]  i.  e.  The  people  of  Bethulia,  her 
weak  and  afflicted  ones,  through  want  of  water, 
and  other  necessaries  occasioned  by  the  siege, 
shouted  for  their  deliverance  :  or  in  a  more  ge- 
neral sense,  the  Israelites,  threatened  with  ruin 
and  destruction  by  this  proud  conqueror,  tri- 
umphed upon  his  overthrow.  But  the  Assyri- 
ans, as  the  margin  rightly  understands  it,  were 
astonished  at  a  calamity  so  sudden,  and  a  de- 
feat so  unexpected.  The  former  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  songs  and  acclamations ;  and  the  lat- 
ter were  overthrown  by  those  whom  they  had 
insulted  for  their  impotency  and  weakness. 
There  is  a  sort  of  contrast  here  which  heightens 
the  sense,  and  makes  it  preferable,  either  to 
that  of  the  Syriac  or  Vulg.  which  understand 
the  whole  of  the  Assyrians. 

Ver.  12.  The  sons  of  the  damsels  have  pierced 
them  through,  and  n'ounded  them  as  ftn^itives  chil- 
dren :  the//  perished  by  the  battle  of  the  Lord.] 
i.  e.  Because  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  raw  youths,  or  children  in 
comparison,  overcame  these  mighty  men  of  va- 
lour, so  little  resistance  did  they  make  ;  so  lit- 
tle, that,  according  to  the  Geneva  version,  they 
fled  away  from  those  that  wounded  them,  like 
so  many  children  ;  or,  as  the  Syriac  has  it,  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  put  to  death,  like  timo- 
rous women,  without  returning  a  blow. 

Ver.  15.  For  the  mountains  shall  be  moved  from 
their  foundations.']  i.  e.  Such  proud  princes, 
who,  like  the  Assyrians,  trust  in  the  multitude 
of  their  forces,  shall  be  disappointed  and  over- 


thrown. Or  it  ma)  be  applied  to  the  over* 
throw,  on  which  this  song,  or  cT/t/Vw,  was  com- 
posed. 

Ver.  16.  For  all  sacrifice  is  too  little  fur  asu^eet 
savour  unto  thee,  and  ail  the  fat  is  not  sit^/icient 
fur  thif  butnt  Jf'erms^ ;  but  he  that  feareth  the 
L/rdis  sr.eat  at  ail  times]  i.  e.  Is  always  io 
great  favour  With  him.  "  Qui  timet  domuiura, 
magni  est  apud  eu'n  semper."  This  sentence 
is  very  remarkable,  and  a  strong  proof  of  the 
inefficacy  and  unprofitableness  of  the  ancient  sa- 
crifices as  such :  that  God  does  not  regard  the 
sacrifice  itself,  however  nice  and  costly,  so  much 
as  the  mind  and  holy  disposition  of  the  offerer ; 
nothing  but  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  can  ren- 
der men  agreeable  to  him,  or  their  oblations  ef- 
fectual in  his  sight. 

Ver.  17.  The  Lord  will  take  vengeance  of 
them  in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  putting  fire  and 
worms  in  their  flesh  .. .]  i.  e.  The  Lord  shall 
slay  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
they  shall  be  like  to  so  many  putrifying  carcas- 
es lying  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  overrun 
with  worms  and  stench.  They  shall  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  God's  justice,  like  Sodom,  set 
forth  for  an  example  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
and  of  that  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the 
ungodly,  see  Mark  ix.  44.  Ecclus.  vii.  17.  An 
expression  of  the  like  import  we  meet  with  in 
Is.  Ixvi.  where  it  is  said  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
that  "  the  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  the 
fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhor- 
rence to  all  flesh."  It  seems  more  curious  than 
useful  to  enquire,  whether  the  fire  and  worms 
mentioned  here  and  in  scripture,  as  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  wicked,  are  really  material.  If 
by  these  is  to  be  understood  a  wicked  and  pol- 
luted conscience  only,  with  the  racking  reflec- 
tions that  always  accompany  it,  as  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Origen,  there  seems  but  little  reason  for 
the  vi'icked  to  triumph  ;  as  the  stings  of  con- 
science must  be  a  greater  torment  than  any  bo- 
dily punishment,  and  will  be  co-eternai  with 
the  soul. 

Ibid.  Thetf  shall  iceep  uiuler  a 'sense  oj  their 
pains  for  ever.]  The  ancient  Jews  held,  that  the  • 
punishment  ot  the  wicked  in  hell  should  be  per- 
petual, or  without  end.  Josephus  informs  us, 
■De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  that  the  Pha- 
risees maiiitflined,  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were 
to  be  punished,  iiii-^rtfic^U,  with  perpetual  pu- 
nishment, and  that  there  was  appointed  for 
them,  r^fyjuh  a-fJioc  a  perpetual  prison.  Philo 
says,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is,  {Hr  <itV#6«- 
y'otlv.  ««,  to  live  for  «rer  liying,  and  to  be  for 
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ever  in  pain,  and  grief,  and  calamities,  that  ne- 
ver sliall  have  an  end.  De  Piaem.  &  Poen.  In- 
stead of  xKix.v7i>tJx;,  tfce  common  reading  of  the 
place,  a  learned  writer  would  have,  KuilrrttUi  if 
tf/rS-wo.     Sec  Thirlby  Notes  in  Just.  Apol. 

Ver.  18.  /Is  SJDH  «.v  the  jtcoiile  u:erp  fmiified, 
iheji  offered  thpir  burnt  uffeiingsA  Sec  Note  on 
ch.  xii.  7  Philo's  testimony,  with  respect  to 
tile  antiquity  of  this  rite  of  purificarion,  is  too 
particular  to  be  omitted,  "  Let  the  person  (says 
he,)  who  is  about  to  offer  sacrifice,  after  he  has 
washed  and  purified  his  hands,  lay  them  upon 
the  head  of  the  victim."  De  Vict.  The  Psal- 
mist seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  Ps.  xxvi.  6. 
"  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocence,  and  so 
will  I  go  to  thine  altar."  The  priests  were  more 
particularly  and  strictly  obliged  to  this  purifi- 
cation, when  they  were  to  attend  the  public 
t«rvice,  and  minister  about  holy  things,  Exod. 
XXX.  20.  See  Gen.  xxxv.  2.  where  we  read, 
that  Jacob's  servants,  .before  they  performed 
their  devotions  at  Bethel,  washed  themselves, 
and  changed  their  garments.  The  meaning  of 
tJiis  passage  is,  that  the  people  offered  sacrifice 
as  soon  as  they  were  purified  from  the  unclean- 
ness  which  they  had  contracted  from  the  .daugh- 
ter of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  touching  their  dead 
bodies,  and  carrying  away  their  spoils. 

Ver.  19.  Dedicated  all  the  stuff  unto  the  Ijord^ 
The  reason  of  this  was  to  acknowledge  God  is 
the  giver  of  all  victory.  Almost  all  nations 
have  concurred  in  this  duty  of  thanlcfulness  and 
gratitude  after  some  signal  success,  and  called, 
as  Virgil  expresses  it,  "In  prjedam  partemque 
Jovem."  So  the  Philistines  hung  up  the  arms, 
of  Saul  in  the  temple  ot  Ashtaroth,  and  carried- 
the  ark  into  the  temple  of  Dagon.  The  sword 
of  Gohah,  slain  by  David,  mentioned  i  Sam. 
xxi.  9.  to  be  wrapt  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod, 
is  thought  by  learned  men  to  be  dedicated  unto 
God.  Thus  Josephus  understands  it,  i/jc  ^'e^fa/ar 
wfOijxi  Tu  &iu-  And  Sulpitius  Severus,  '•  Gladium 
postea  iniemplum  posuit."  Thus  Abraham, 
gave  to-  Melchisedek,  the  jjriest  of  the  most 
high  God,  as  a  return  of  gratitude  to  him,  ?txaTu» 
ih  xeiaf,  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils,  Heb. 
vii.  4.  And  the  Jews  sometimes  offered  all 
the  spoils  taken  in  war,  a  Sam.  viii.  12. 
Or  the  fir!>t  fruits,  i  Sam.  xv.  21.  according 
to  the  rendering  of  the  LXX,  or  the  tenths, 
liebr.  vii.  4.  Or  hung  up  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  temple,  some  more  rem  irkable  part  of  the 
spoils,  as  shields,  &c.  in  token  of.  victory,  and 
as  an  instance  of  gratitude  for  it,  i  Maccab.  iv. 


51.     See   Spencer  de    Leg.  Hebr.   de  Solut. 
Decim. 

Ver.  2C.  So  the  people  j:oi;U!niied  feastlnn  in 
Jermalein  before  the  sanctuani  for  the  .space  of 
three  nion/ks.']  Such  a  fact  as  the  killing  of 
Holofernes,  and  thereby  defeating  the  whole 
army  of  the  Assyrians,  and  rescuing  the  Jews, 
not  only  from  the  danger  of  the  present  siege, 
but  from  such  farther  attacks  as  might  have  af- 
fected the  very  being  of  their  state,  was  it 
indeed  true,  say  objectors,  one  might  well 
expect  that  some  public  notice,  some  stand- 
ing memorial,  besides  the  temporary  rejoi- 
cings here  mentioned,  though  longer  indeed 
than  usual  (being  three  months,  according  to 
all  the  versions  but  the  Syriac,  which  mentions 
only  one,)  should  have  been  instituted  of  so  au- 
spicious an  event.  Public  blessings  of  an  in- 
ferior nature  to  this,  were  wont  to  be  commemo- 
rated by  anniversary  feasts,  and  that  no  such 
should  be  appointed  in  memory  of  this,  may 
seem  scarce  credible  ?  From  the  foundation  of 
the  Jewish  state,  and  the  first  giving  of  the  law,' 
scarce  any  deliverance  happened  to  that  people, 
which  was  of  greater  consequence  than  this,  if 
it  had  been  truly  such  as  here  represented,  ^ni 
y«t  we  find  no  such  annual  triumph  and  festi- 
vities, though  the  occasion  may  seem  to  demand 
it.  Some  Latin  editions  indeed,  as  particularly 
the  Vulg.  conclude  this  book  with  the  follow- 
ing verse,  "Dies  autem  victorite  hujus  festivi- 
tatis,  ab  Kebrajis  in  numero  sanctorum  Dierum 
accipitur,  &-  colitur  a  Judaeis,  ex  illo  tempore 
usq^ue  ad  prsesentem  diem."  But  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  this  in  the  Greek  and  other  versions, 
nor  any  festival  taken  notice  of  by  the  Jewish- 
writers,  as  instituted  on  this  occasion,  it  has 
been  judged  a  corrupt  addition  to  the  text. 
Iluetius  thinks  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason,  be- 
cause in  time  such  a  feast  might  be  abrogated 
and  laid  aside,  Dem.  Evang.  Prop.  4.  And- 
this,  Calmet  j-ays,  is  not  improbable,  as  being 
o:ily  a  human  institution,  and  therefore  it  might 
drop  by  disuse,  or  other  accidents.  In  like 
manner  as  the  anniversary  festival  of  Judas 
Maccabrnus's  victory  over  Nicanor,  which  in- 
Josephus's  time  was  celebrated  with  great  re- 
joicings, Antiq,  1.  xii.  c.  17.  i  Mace.  vii.  2 
Mace.  xv.  afterwards  ceased,  and  it  is  now 
many  ages  since  any  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
The  Babylonish  captivity  gave  so  violent  a- 
shock  to  the  Jewish  state,  and  occasioned  such- 
confusion  and  disorder,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  du- 
ring so  long  an  exile,  if  they  forgot  and  droptr 
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many  of  their  ancient  feasts  and  solemnities, 
such  especially  as  were  not  of  divine  institution. 
Scahger  indeed  mentions,  1.  vii.  De  Emend. 
Temp,  that  the  church  of  ^^tliiopia  still  observes 
the  feast  in  memory  of  this  victory,  and  that  it 
is  kept  on  the  4th  of  August  in  particular,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  history  which  places 
the  siege  in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  when  the 
season  was  dry  and  hot.  Which  shews,  that  the 
feast  here  said  to  be  observed,  could  not  be  that 
of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  instituted  by 
Judas  Maccabajus,  as  Grotius  would  have  it, 
since  that  was  confessedly  kept  in  the  winter, 
John  X.  22.  On  which  place  that  learned 
writer  observes,  that  it  was  instituted  in  me- 
mory of  the  purification  of  the  temple  from  the 
pollutions  of  Antiochus.^  IJut  if  this  book  was 
composed  before  that  time,  see  Praefat.  in  J  ad. 
how  can  the  festival  here  mentioned  possibly 
relate  to  it  ? 

Ver.  22.  ^ud  many  desired  her,  but  none 
hieio  her  all  the  daijs  of  her  I'lfe^  after  that  Ma- 
nas^e.s  her  huahimd  teas  dead.']  Judith  is  not 
more  magnified  for  her  severe  fastings,  than  she 
is  for  her  widowhood  of  so  many  years,  and  liv- 
ing with  one  husband  only  for  the  space  of  so 
long  a  life.  She  continued  in  the  state  of  wi- 
dowhood, not  from  any  imbecillity  of  body,  or 
for  want  of  soHcitation,  but  from  the  magnani- 
mity of  her  virtue  :  St  Ambrose  admires  and 
celebrates  her  prudent  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
"  Nee  his  lamen  elata  successibus,  cui  utique 
gaudere  8t  exultare  liccbat,  viduitatis  rehquit 
officium  ;  sad  contemplis  omnibus,  qui  ejus 
nuptias  anibiebant,  vestem  jucunditatis  deposuit, 
viduitatis  i-esumpsit.  Nee  tiiumphorum  suorum 
amavit  ornatus,  illos  existimans  esse  meliores, 
quibus  vitia  corporis,  quam  quibus  hostium  arma, 
vincuntur."  De  Viduis.  Like  that  holy  pat- 
tern of  widows,  A^ma  the  prophetess,  a  widow 
about  eighty-four  years  of  age,  Luke  ii.  38. 
whereof  she  lived  seven  only  with  one  husband 
from  her  virginity,  and  continued  the  rest  of 
the  time  separated  nnd  retired,  serving  God 
with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day.  Great 
things  are  said  in  the  ecclesiastical  writings  in 
praise  of  perpetual  widowhood  ;  it  is  put  upon 
a  footing  with,  and  by  some  preferred  to  con- 
tinual virginity.  For  as  the  lapsed,  who  re- 
mained true  to  the  faith  after  their  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  church,  were  the  more  valued  and 
esteemed,  so  the  widows  indeed,  who  after  casting 
oft"  their  first  faith,  continued  single  and  chaste, 
^re  counted  worthy  of  double  honotir.    Second 


marriages,  anciently,  were  looked  upon  as  infa- 
mous, especially  in  women,  and,  even  among 
the  heathens,  esteemed  faulty,  and  somewhat 
criminal ;  and  the  reason  was,  because  it  brought 
them  under  a  suspicion  of  incontinence.  Nay, 
some  writers  have  carried  it  much  fiirther,  and 
made  it  a  sort  of  adultery.  After  the  same 
manner,  second  marria;^e5  were  condemned  by 
the  Jewish  rabbins,  "  Filii  mulicris  viduas,  fihi 
scortatioiium  sunt,"  i.  e.  the  children  of  a  wo- 
man, once  a  widow,  are  the  children  of  whore- 
dom i  and  even  some  of  the  t  thers  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 

Ver.  23.  And  icuxed  old  in  her  husband's 
hause,  being  an  hundred  and  Jije  iicars  oh!.\ 
"  Transit  autem  in  domo  viri  sui  annos  centum 
quinque."  Vulg.  Not  that  she  lived  s.j  long 
with  her  husband,  or  even  in  his  house,  but  ttiat 
hei  life  was  prolonged  to  that  term,  or  that  she 
died  at  that  age. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  her 
seven  days.]  See  Ecclus.  xxii.  12.  where  tlie 
son  of  Sirach  says,  "  Seven  dsys  do  men  mourn 
for  hirn  that  is  dead  :"  And  thut  this  was  the 
stated  time  of  mourning  among  the  Jews,  ap- 
pears from  many  instances,  see  Gen.  v.  10. 
where  Joseph's  mourning  for  his  father  is  said 
to  have  been  seven  days.  The  like  was  ob- 
served with  respect  to  Saul  and  his  sons,  i  Sam. 
xxxi.  13.  Archelaus  performed  the  accustom- 
ed solemnity  of  seven  days  mourning  for  his  fa- 
ther Herod. 

Ibid.  And  before  she  died,  she  did  distribute 
her  £oods  to  all  them  that  were  nearest  of  kin  to 
Munasses  her  husband^  and  to  them  that  were 
nearest  of  her  kindred.]  l-'rom  henct  it  scenes 
probable  tJiat  she  had  no  children  by  her  hus- 
band, as  siie  adopted  those  that  were  nearest  of 
kin  on  both  sides  to  inherit  her  substance.  As 
barrenness  lay  under  a  sort  of  disgrace  among 
the  Jews,  Jicr  continuing  without  issue  seems 
to  have  aro^e  from  an  abhorrence  of  a  second 
marriage. 

Ver.  "id.  And  there  was  none  that  made  the 
children  of  Israel  any  mure  afraid  in  the  days  of 
Judith,  nor  a  long  time  after  her  death.]  i  here 
IS  not  a  greater  difticidty  in  all  this  history, 
than  toaccount  for  so  long  and  continued  peace 
as  is  here  mentioned.  For,  according  to  the 
acfount  of  this  writer,  says  Dr  Prideaux,  Con- 
nect, vol.  i.  "  Peace  must  have  lasted  at  least 
eighty  years.  For  allowing  Judith  to  have  been 
forty -five  years  old  at  tiic  time  of  her  killing 
Uoloternes  (nndinan  older  age  she  eahnot  well 
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be  supposed  to  have- beauty  enough  to  cliarm 
such  a  man)  tljere  mu3t  be  sixty  years  after  to 
the  time  of  her  dtffcli.  But  the  expression,  a 
long  time  after,  in  the  text,  cannot  imply  less 
than  twenty  years,  and  so  carries  the  conrpuj^- 
tioii  still  further."  Cahnetendeavourstoexplain 
ami  settle  the  difficulty  thus :  "  From  the  death 
ot  Holofernes,  A,  IM.  3348,  to  that  of  Manasses, 
A.  M.  3o6l,  we  read  of  no  war  or  considerable 
disturbanre  either  in  Israel,  or  Judah  :  Anion, 
who  succeeded  him,  reigned  but  two  years,  he 
was  slain  in  his  own  house,  but  no  account  of 
any  war  in  his  time.  .Josias  lived  in  like  man- 
ner in  peace  and  quiet,  during  the  one  and 
thirty  years  of  his  reign,  to  A.  Al.  a^O^."  Ac- 
cording to  this  reckoning  there  are  forty-six 
vcars  of  continued  peace.  He  supposes  fur- 
ther, as  the  text  says  nothing  certain  of  the  age 
of  Judith  at  the  time  of  this  assassination,  that 
she  might  be  sixty-tliree,  or  sixty  years  old, 
being  then  wlut  we  call  a  fine  woman,  and 
having  an  engaging  air,  and  person.  In  this 
case,  and  if  this  be  allowed,  he  maintains,  that 
from  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia,  to  the 
rieath  of  Judith,  and  even  some  time  longer, 


there  was  no  war,  or  considerable  disturbance 
4n   Israel,  for  the  space  of  six  and  forty  years. 
The    following    table    will    make  his  scheme 
clearer  : 


M.A. 

3^06 
3328 


3347 

3347 

3348 
334-8 
3361 
3390 
3394 
3414 

3416 


Birth  of  Judith. 

Manasses  began  to  reign. 

He  IS  brought  prisoner  to  Babylon,  and 

after  some  months  sent  back  to  Ju- 

dea. 
War  between  Nabuchodonosor  and  Ar- 

phaxad. 
Victory  of  Nabuchodonosor  over   Ar- 

phaxad.  ^ 

Expedition  of  Holofernes. 
Siege  of  Bttthulia. 

Death  of  Manasses,  King  of  Judah. 
Death  of  Judith,  aged  105  years. 
Death  of  King  Josiah. 
The  last  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nabu- 
chodonosor. 
The  city  taken,  the  temple  destroyed, 

and  the  people  brought  captive  to 

Babylon. 


» 
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THE  time  in  which  the  History  of  Judith  is  to  be 
placed,  is  a  point  the  most  contested,  and  most 
difficult  of  all  others  to  be  settled,  and  is  indeed  that 
on  which  depends  the  solution  of  most  of  the  other  dif- 
ficulties usually  urged  against  this  Book.  If  one  could 
once  fix  a  certain  epoch  of  the  great  event  recorded  in 
this  history,  the  adversaries  of  it  would  have  little  to 
object  against  its  truth  and  reality.  The  opinion  most 
followed,  atrd  whieh  is  countenanced  by  the  best  chro- 
nologers,  is,  that  the  date  of  this  history  ought  to  be 
placed  before  the  last  Babylonian  captivity.  But  they 
are  not  generally  agreed,  whether  it  should  be  pla- 
ced in  the  rcieu  of  Zedekiah,  Manasses,  Anion, 
Josiah,  or  Jehoiakim.  Our  learned  Usher  fixes  jt 
particularly  in  the  time  of  Manasses,  or  A.  M.  SS+S. 
Per-  Jul.  4058,  ante  Christ  656.  And  the  same  o- 
pinion  is  espoused,  and  followed  by  the  author  of 
the  index  and  tables  to  the  quarto  bibles,  supposed 
with  good  reason,  to  be  the  woik  of  the  truly  great 
and  eminent  Bishop  hloyd.  But  even  those  that  place 
it  under  Manasses  are  divided  among  tliemaelves  ;  some 
think  this  event  happened  while  that  prince  was  pri- 
soner at  Babylon,  and  that  the  history  itself  countenan- 
ces this  notion  by  its  silence  with  regard  to  the  prmce 
that  then  reigned.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  a  little  af- 
ter his  return  from  thence,  and  ascribe  his  absenting 
from  public  business,  partly  to  prudential  and  political 
views,  which  hindered  him  from  declaring  himself  o- 
penly  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  partly  to  a  spi- 
rit of  humiliation  and  contrition  which  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  pleased  itself  in  retirement.  The  last 
reason  Calmet  thinks  most  probable,  his  system  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  this  history,  Judith's  age  at  the 
time  of  Holofernes's  death,  and  the  Jong  peace  that  en- 
sued upon  it,  as  it  has  been  more  generally  approved 
and  followed,  I  have  explicitly  set  down,  and  for  more 
clearness,  added  a  short  chronological  table  at  the  con- 
clusion ef  the  commentary,  of  his  hypothesis.  But  a- 
gainst  his  scheme  the  following  objections  have  been 
thought  to  lie,  and  to  carry  with  them  some  consider- 
able weight  :  1.  From  his  account,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  who  by  her  singular  beauty  makes  such  a  con- 
quest as  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  all  history,  was  at 
tliat  time  at  least  sixty  years  old  ;  rather  an  old  wo- 
man, than  one  capable,  or  likely,  by  the  sprightliness 
of  her  charms,  to  captivate  such  a  general.  2.  His  so- 
lution has  been  objected  to,  as  inconsistent  with  sa- 
cred history.  Judiths  death  happens,  according  to 
him,  twenty-nine  years  after  that  of  Manasses  :  At  the 
end  of  this  book  it  is  expressly  said,  that  "  none  made 
the  children  of  Israel  any  more  afraid  for  a  long  time 
after  her  death,"  and  yet  in  the  Sad,  or  at  most  34th 


year  after  the  death  of  Manasses,  that  is,  within  four 
or  five  years  after  her  death,  Josiah  king  of  Judah 
found  himself  under  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  oppo- 
sing Pharaoh-Necho,  who  would  force  a  way  through 
his  country  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  whom  Jo- 
siah had  sworn  allegiance  and  fidelity.  In  this  fatal 
struggle  Josiah  fell,  and  with  him,  as  Prideaux  ex- 
presses it,  "  perished  all  the  glory,  honour,  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  Jewish  nation."  But  these  objections  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  consider,  and  in  some 
measure  reply  to,  under  the  following  hypothesis,  viz. 
that  of  Montfaucon,  who  agrees  with  Calmet,  and  the 
learned  chronologers  above,  in  placing  the  siege  of  Be- 
ihlilia  in  the  reign  of  Manasses,  but  fixes  it  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  it  :  He  supposes  Judith  at  this  time  to  be  a- 
bout  forty-five,  or  at  most  fifty  years  old,  and  peace  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jchoiatim ;  and  by 
this  account  there  will  be  sixty  years  of  tranquillity, 
viz.  the  sixteen  last  years  of  Manasses,  two  of  Am- 
moh,'thirtyo!ie  of  Josiah,  and  eleven  of  Jehoiakim.  In 
this  hypothesis  the  objection  with  respect  to  Judith's 
age  is  somewhat  weakened,  but  if  it  be  thought  very 
rare  that  a  woman  should  preserve  her  beauty  in  such 
perfection  to  fifty,  and  especially  to  sixty  years,  let  it 
be  considered,  that  it  is  no  less  surprising  that  one  of 
that  sex  should  live  to  105  ;  and  that  such,  whose  con- 
stitution is  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  to  live  to  so  very 
long  a  term  of  life,  generally  wear  better,  and  preserve 
their  complexion  and  beauty  longer  than  other  people, 
especially  if  they  have  had  no  children,  nor  any  of  the 
accidents  or  infirmities  incident  to  teeming  women, 
as  was  particularly  the  case  of  Judith.  I  might  here 
add  also,  what  the  Vulgate  expressly  says,  though  I 
do  not  p.)y  an  equal  regard  to  it  with  the  Catholics, 
"  that  God,  for  the  more  effectual  deliverance  of  his 
people  by  her  hand,  added  to  the  grace  and  lustre  of 
her  beauty  at  the  time  when  she  presented  herself  be- 
fore Holofernes."  But  possibly  this  representation  of 
her,  with  these  additional  advantages,  may  'not  be 
thought  consistent  with  the  eunuch  B.igaos  calling  her 
fair  (Limset,  and  the  Greek  «-«(Si«i,,  c.  xii.  13.  but  there 
is  the  less  stress  to  be  hid  on  this,  as  the  LXX  call 
Ruth  ««»!{,  when  she  had  at  that  time  lived  many,  at 
least  ten  years,  with  her  first  husband,  and  Sarah  li-x^L- 
vuTTt',,  when  she  was  older  than  Judith  in  either  of  the 
reckonings  is  supposed  to  be  here :  As  Abraham  and 
David,  in  like  manner,  each  of  them,  is  by  the  same 
writers  called  «-a7;,  even  when  somewhat  advanced  in 
years.  As  to  the  next  particular,  viz.  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  peace  in  and  after  her  time,  it  is  observed 
by  the  same  learned  apologist  for  the  truth  of  this  his- 
tory ',  "  that  the  Jcws^  from  tlieir  coming  out  of  E- 
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gypt.  never  enjoyed  ^o  long  a  respite  and  tranquillity  as 
at  this  time,  the  whole  term  being  little  less  than  sixty 
years  }  the  happy   effect  probably  of  the  sincere  peni- 
tence and  contrition  of  Manasses,  and  of  the  great  piety 
ef  Josiah.     We  find  in  Herodotus  a  further  reason  of 
their  long  quiet  and  placid  state  of  affairs,  \\z.  that 
the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  east  were  then  so  en- 
gaged and  employed,  on  different  occasions,  in  warlike 
cnterprizes,  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  molest  their 
neighbours,  which  they  would  not  failed  to  have  done 
if  they  had  been  at  peace.    Hence  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  were  hindered  from  carrying  their  arms  into 
Judasa  ;  and  hence  too  it  happened  that  we  Jead  of  no 
war  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  after  the  re- 
turn of  Manasses  from  his  captivity  to  the  death  of  Jo- 
sias."     If  that  struggle  indeed   is  to  be   called  a  war, 
wherein  Josiah  only  defended  his  own  borders,  and  the 
war  was  properly  and  truly,   according  to  the  best  his- 
torians, between  the  king  of  Egypt  and  the  king  of  As- 
syria.    Some  indeed,  perhaps,  will  not  be  brought  to 
consent,  that  the  peace  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
after  the  death  of  Josiah,  in  a  reign  when  the  Jews 
were  tributary  to  the  Babylonians  ;  but  as  the  paying 
tribute,  thr>ugh  an   instance  of   the   people's  weakness, 
does  not  always  infer  war,  so  die  mulct  imposed  upon 
ihe  Jews  hinders  not  but  that  all  this  time  may  pass  for  a 
time  of  peace  and  repose,  especially  with  regard  to  a 
people  so  accustomed  to  slavery  as  the  Jews  were ;  and 
consequently  the  eleven  years  of  Jehoiakim  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  long  term  of  peace  here  mentioned,  and 
their   national   calamity   to   be   dated  from  their  final 
transmigration,  when  there  was  an  end  more  properly 
of  the  Jewish  glory   and  prosperity.     Further,  it  has 
been  thought  a  strong  presumption  of  a  fiction,  as  we 
have  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Manasses  and  Josiah 
twice  recorded  in  scripture,  that  we  find  not  the  least 
syllable  there,  relating  to  such  mighty  events,  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judith  :  And  if  Josephus  had 
believed  them  real,  it  is  surprising,  that  where  he  was 
professedly  writing  the  history  of  those  times,  he  should 
not  take  occasion  to  supply  that  omission.     Josephus's 
absolute  silence  as  to  this  whole  transaction  is  urged  as 
increasing  the  difficulty  :  Had  he  believed  the  history 
to  be  fact,  the  taking  notice  of  it  was  so  much  for  the 
dignity  an<l  glory  of  his  country,  so  proper  to  raise  the 
figure  of  his  people,  which  was  the  grand  point  he  had 
in  view  throughout  his  history,  that  one  would  almost 
as  easily  bf.-lieve   an    able  historian  could  attempt  to 
write  the  history  of  our  King  Edward  HI.  and  yet  quite 
overlook   the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  most  glorious  and 
distinguished    character  in   it.      As   for  the   Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  not  mentioning  this  great  event, 
it  may  be  sufiicient  to  reply,  that  the  reason  of  this  per- 
haps may  be,  that  the  sacred  history  being  very  concise, 
a  particular  account  of  all  facts  relating  to  the  Jewish 
nation  is  not  to  be  expected.     It  sometimes  mentions 
remarkable  occurrences  transiently,  and  in  a  few  words, 
and  sometimes  altogether  omits  things  considerable  and 
important.     This  observation  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  speak  in 
general  terms,   and  refer  for  actions  unnientioned  to 
books  then  extant,  but  long  since  lost.  See  1  Kings  xiv. 


19 — 29.  2  Kings  xvi.  19.  1  Chron.  xxls.  29.  2  Chron. 
ix.  29.  xxxiii.  19.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objectioii  drawii 
from    Josephus's  silence,  I  shall  not,     in  solution    of 
it,  urge  that  that  writer  says  nothing  of  some  other  im- 
portant transactions  within  the  compass  of  history,  as 
he  infanticide,  and  the  actions  of  Jesus  Christ  and  John 
the  Baptist,  these  being  rather  repugnant  to  the  general 
design  of  his  writings,  but  shall  set  down  some,  I  tliink 
not  improbable,  reasons  of  his  silence,      ].  As  it  was 
not  his  dessgn  to  take  in  all  occurrences  that  any  ways 
related  to  the  Jewish  people,  so  he  professes  to  confine 
himself  to  such  things  and  facts  as  were  recorded  in 
their  ancient  books,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew  scriptures  com- 
prised  in   their  canon,  and  therefore   might  pass  over 
the  circumstances  of  this  history,  however  known  to  or 
believed  by  him,  as  not  being  wrote  in  that  language, 
nor  admitted  into  the  sacred  code  :  And  should  it  be 
allowed,  that  he  has  occasionally  inserted  in  his  history 
some  circumstances  and  facts  apocryphal  and  unrecord- 
ed, yet  this,   I  couceive,  proves  more  against  the  vera- 
city of  Josephus  him, elf,  and   his  little  regard  to  the 
profession  he  makes  of  a  strict  attachment  to  theHebrevir 
scriptures  only, than  it  impeaches  the  credit  of  the  history 
of  Judith.  2.  Those  who  have  read  Josephus  with  care, 
must  have  observed,  that   in  his  history  ol  the  times 
which   precede   the  captivity  of  Babylon,  he  scarcely 
mentions  any  thing  more  of  the  kings  of  Judah  than 
what  he  finds  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
And  JKence  probably  it  happened,  that  many  rematkible 
facts  omitted  in  those  sacred  bocks  are  likewise  omitted 
by  Josephus.     It   is  observ  ble,  that  he  follows  these 
step  by  step,  and  possibly  he  either  would  not  interrupt 
their  series  and  order,  if  he  knew  of  Judith's  history, 
or  might  not  certainly  know  in  what  time  to  place  it. 
Which  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  seems  not  to  have 
had  any  great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Medes, 
wherein   several   very  considerable  omissions  are  to  be 
discovered.     It   is  certain  that  the  Scythians  invaded 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Manasses  ;  that  they  made  great 
devastation  there  ;    that  they   entered  even  Palestine, 
robbed  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Ascalon, 
and  at  length  settled  at  Bethsan,  a  city  of  Judaea,  and 
from  their  own  name  called  it  Scythopolis.    Might  not 
one  expect,  in  such  a  history  as  that  of  Josephus,  some 
accQunt,  or  mention  at  least,  of  so  great  and  interesting 
events  ?  And  yet  that  historian  wholly  omits  them,  pro- 
bably as  Jiot  being  taken  notice  of   in  the  Books    of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  are  the  memoirs  he  pro- 
ceeds   upon,  and   are  his  only  guides  and  authority  in 
the  Jewish  history.     The  same  answer  will  «ii  a  great 
measure    satisfy    another    objection,  sometimes   urged 
from  Josephus,  viz.  his  omitting  Joacim  in  his  list  of  the 
high  priests,  from  the  times  of  David  to  the  captivity  ; 
for  as  he  omits  several  of  that  order,  even  those  men- 
tioned  in  scripture,  it    is  no   wonder  that  he  should 
omit  a  single  name   which   occurs  in    this  history.     It 
appears,  then,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  the 
objection  founded  on  the  silince  of  Josephus  is  but  of 
little  weight,  and  that  the  history  of  Judith  may  not- 
withstanding be   true,  though  Josephus  does  not  men- 
tion it.     It  may   be  proper  here  also  to  examine  more 
fully  another  difficulty,  in  some  measure,  indeed,  rt?- 
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plied  to  in  its  place,  founded  oti  the  wortis  of  Achk>r, 
ch.  V.  17,  fiic.  who,  speakiilg  of  the  Jews,  s.iys,  •«  The 
temple  of  their  God  was  cast  to  the  ground."     From 
hence  some  hsvo  inferred,  that  the  history  of  Judith 
ought  to  be  placed   after  the  captivity,  and   th^t  the 
meaning  is,  tliat  the  temple  wns  entirely  rui4ie<l  from 
•the  foundation,  and  that  the  w  Ovds,  «<  they  are  return- 
ed Irorw  the  pj.ices  of  their  c:iptiviry,"  point  out  their 
return   from   thu  captivity   of  Babylon.     But  before  I 
proceed  io  tlte  objection  itself,  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
•premise,  that  Achior,  who  speaks  in  this  place,  being 
u  stranger,  an   Ammonite,  too  much  stress  ought  not 
•to   be  laid  on  his  account  of  Jewish  affairs  -,   for  pos- 
■sibly  he  might  not  be  well  informed  of  what  p.issed  iti 
judea,  or  related  to  it,  and   might  have  heard  that  the 
number  of  Jews  returned  from  their  captivity  was  much 
greater  than  it  really  was,  as  report  often  exaggerates 
matters,  and  deceives  persons  at  a  distance.      But  there, 
is  no  occasion  to  rest  in  this  general  answer,  or  to  have 
recourse,  with  Bellarniine,  to  any  supposed  corruption 
of   the  text ;    for  the  Greek,  a   »«»?  t»  ^i  nvrin  I'/ittiih 
i<i'iix:pi><,  may  fairly  admit  of  another  meaning,  viz.  that 
the  temple  had  been  abused  and  profaned  by  Gentiles 
and  idolaters,  who  entered  into  it,  and  tleak  with  it  as 
a  coMimott  place  ;  "  Templum  Dei  ipsorum  habitum 
est  ut  prof.iiium  solvmv,"  says  Junius,  very  closely  and 
explicirly,  Hnd  somo  more  ancient  Latin  opie:;,  "  Tem- 
plum Dr.i  ipsorum  factum  est  in  paviincntum."     For, 
though  H?  sJit?®-  jt<t!«<e'»rfii  in   Plutarch,  and   m$  li*- 
tf»;  »««!A«»    in  Thucydides  and    Josephus,  may  mean 
jolo  square,  I  Vnow  nci  of  any  authority  to  make  «?  £?«- 
9s;  yi»i(x5  signify   sok  aqitan.     And  even   though  one 
should  find   in  tiir.'ft^    yneo^  m  the  S'.'use  of  solo  aquari, 
yet  this  p.issage  will  not  admit  of  it  here.     It  is  mani- 
fest it  tpeaks'  not  here  of  any  particular  calamity  that 
happewed  to  the  Isra<?lites,   such  as  the  destruction  of 
their  temple,  but  of  God's  general  conduct  with  respect 
to  them,  that  so  long    as  they  Were  obedient,   so  long 
God  filled   them  with   blesslrtg?  ;  but  when  they  for- 
sook his  worship,  he  delivered   them  to  their  tnemies 
to  be  slain,  and  carried  captive  ;  and  even  permitted  his 
own  .temple  to  be  profaned  and  desecrated,  and  in  that 
sense  trampled  under  foot ;  as  happened   in   the  time 
of  Rehoboam,  when  it  was  spoiled  and  abused  by  Shi- 
shak  king  of  Egypt;  in  that  of  Amaziah,  by  the  king 
of  Israel,  who  was  himself  an  idolater  j  in  that  of  A- 
ha7,  by  Tiglath-Palassar ;  and  by  the  scaiuldous  idola- 
try of  Manasses  himself ;  and  probably  by  the  Assyri- 
ans, when  they  made  him  prisoner.     It  is  irot,  then,  of 
the  actual»destruction  of  the  temple,  but  of  irsprofana. 
lion  on  different  occasions,  tliat  thi^  passage  is  to  be  un- 


derstood. This  will  more  plainly  appear  to  bfe  the 
sense,  by  considering  chap.  iv.  'S.  where  it  is  said, 
"  that  the  people  were  newly  returned  from  captivity, 
and  the  temple,  altar,  and  holy  vessels,  purified  after 
their  prt-'fanation."  Can  this  possibly  relate  to  the  re- 
turn fror.)  the  laft  captivity  of  Babylon,  when  there  was 
neitiie^r  altar  nor  temple  remaining  to  be  purified  .'  Or 
can  if  be  expounded  better  than  of  the  profanation 
of  them  by  Manasses,  of  the  captivity  of  him  and  his 
people,  of  his  and  their  repeBt.ince,  and  their  return  in 
consequence  of  it }  and  of  the  purifying  of  the  holy 
place  and  utensils,  through  his  care,  to  compensate  for 
his  former  great  wickedness.  Sec  2  Chvon.  xxxiii.  1.5, 
16.  Strange  have  been  the  whims,  •which  even  learned 
men  have  fallen  into,  with  respect  to  this  history.  Lu- 
ther will  h-ave  it  to  be  no  more  than  an  artful  tragedy, 
and  even  Grotius  labours,  in  a  forced  manner,  to  make 
it  wholly  enigmatical,  by  fancied  derivations  or  allu- 
sions to  the  Hebrew  :  By  joining  to  the  names  Bethu- 
lia  and  Holofernes  what  letters  he  thinks  proper,  or  di- 
viding and  splitting  them  as  he  pleases,  he  makes  words 
to  signify  just  what  he  would  have  them.  Betfitilia,  or 
as  the  Greek  has  it,  B-lvAHa,  must  be  Bfth-el-ia  ;  though 
£V,  which  is  the  name  of  God,  is  rarely,  if  ever  found 
wrote  withW,  much  less  is  it  usual  to  join  two  names 
of  God  in  one  word.  Nor  could  he  certainly  know 
how  these  proper  names  were  wrote  in  Chaldee,  the  o- 
riginal  language  of  this  book.  Arxl  to  make  of  Holo- 
fernes, which  is  confessedly  3  Persian  name,  Halpar- 
nahas,  i.  e.  binding  the  serpent  \  is  not  this  straining 
words  beyond  all  reason,  or  explaining  away  their  true 
meaning  .''  Or,  finally,  could  there  be  any  manner  of 
reason  to  invent  a  fable,  as  he  supposes,  such  as  he 
would  have  this  to  be,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  Jews  at 
this  time,  when  there  were  so  many  well  attested  his- 
tories of  God's  gracious  interposition  in  behalf  of  his 
chosen,  and  by  the  hands  of  those  famous  worthies 
whom  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  so  justly  celebrates  ? 
The  allegorizing  this  history  in  the  manner  he  has 
done,  and  violently  extorting  a  recondite  meaning,  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  under  every  pl.ice  and  person, 
seems  rather  the  sport  of  fancy,  than  the  result  of 
judgment.  To  conclude,  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  real 
history,  and  one  which  is  so  circumstantial,  cannot  be 
suspected  or  objected  to,  without  subjecting  other  his- 
tories to  the  like  caprice  or  fancy.  There  is  certainly 
this  useful  moral  contained  in  it,  viz.  that  God  is  never 
wanting  to  his  faithful  servants  ;  and  as  he  has  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  means  to  bring  about  his  secret  purpo- 
ses, so  he  is  able,  and  often  chooses  to  do  it,  by  the 
most  feeble  and  unpromising. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  BARUCIL 


CHAP.     I. 

AND  these  are  the  words  of  the  hook.']  It  begins 
abnijitly,  as  if  it  was  a  part  or  continua- 
tion of  soine'fonner  work  ;  but  the  connective 
particle  5,  or  ei,  is  often  to  be  ohscived  i"  ti'C 
beginning  of  books,  particularly  the  historical 
ones  of  the  Hebrews.  See  Exod.  i.  1.  Lpv.  '•  '• 
Nnm.  i.  1.  .Josh.  i.  1.  and  1  INIacc.  i.  I  Ju^lifh 
i.  I.  in  the  Vnlg.  By  book  we  are  to  understand 
the  letter,  see  ver.  14.  winch  Haruch  wrote  from 
those  that  were  carried  into  Babylon,  to  such  as 
remained  in  Jiidea,  and  begins  at  ver.  10.  (t'le 
first  p.-^rt  is  a  sort  of  preface)  and  contains  that 
confession  which  the  Jews  were  to  use  in  thei»' 
public  worship,  upon  solemn  days,  during  their 
captivity.  It  begins,  ch.  i.  1^.  and  is  continued 
to  ch.  iii.  S. 

Ibid.  IVhich  Barucb  the  son  of  Nerias,  i^c.] 
It  is  certain  that  tiie  true  Barucb,  whom  this 
writer  seems  to  personate,  was  of  an  illustrious 
family  ;    his  father  and   grandfather   were    of 
great  note   in  their  times,  and  distinguished 
in  their  country.     His  brother,  Seraiah,  was 
sent   on  an  important   commission   to   Nebu- 
chadnezzar   to    request    him    to    send    back 
the  holy  vessels  which  he  had  carried  to  Ba- 
bylon, when  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  the  time 
ofJcchonias.     Josephus  conlirms  the  account 
of  his  being  of  a  very   eminent  family,  and 
that  he   was  well    skilled   in  the  language  of 
his  country,  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  11.  which  two  cha- 
racten,  says  a  learned  writer,  seem  to  imply 
that  Josephus  had  read  the  genealogy  of  Baruch 
prefixed  to  this  book,  and  that  it  was  written 
in  the  languageofhiscountry, either  in  Hebrew, 
or  Chaldee,  Authcn    Rec.  vol.  i.     Grotius,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  it  was  not  wrote 
in  Hebrew  (which  St  Jerom  urges,  as  the  rea- 
son of  its  not  being  received  into  the  Jewish 
canon)  but  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew, 
■well  skilled  in  Greek,  who  exercised  his  fancy 
in  composing  the  letter  contained  herein,  fram- 
ing it,  as  it  it  was  wrote  from  those  who  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  and  addressed  to  those  of 
theirbrethrcn.who  still  continued  at  Jerusalem. 


Ibid.  Wrote  in  Babylon.']  Probably,  saysCal- 
niet,  in  the  foiutii  year  of  the  reign  ofZedok.ah, 
when  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  Babjlon  ; 
and  whilst  the  hitter  was  soliciting  the  return 
of  the  holy  vessels,  belonging  to  the  teuiple, 
Baruch  repeated  to  the  captive  Jews  residing, 
there,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  concerning 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  ch.  li.  GO,  64,  and  the 
encouraging  promises  of  their  future  deliver- 
ance. 

\'er.  2.  In  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month,  what  time  as  the  Chaldeans  took 
Jerusalem,  and  burnt  it  with  fire.]  This  writer 
neither  mentions  what  the  month  was,  i.  e.  by 
what  name  it  was  called,  nor  from  whence  one 
should  compute   the  fifth  year.     It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  it  means  the  fifth  year  of  Jchoiachin's 
captivity.  See  ver.  9.  But  to  make,  as  it  should 
seem   the  account  more  clear  and  explicit,  is 
added,  "  What  time  as  the  Chaldeans  took  Je» 
rusalcm,  and  burnt  it  with  lire,"  which  is  at- 
tended with  two  difficulties  :   1.  That  the  tem- 
ple is  represented   here  as  burnt  by  the  Chal- 
deans, ill  the  iifih  year  of  Jcchonias's  captivity, 
which  was  not  till  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah  : 
And,  ydly,  that  after  the  burning  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldeans,thcre  remained  notwithstand- 
ing there  a  high  priest,  priests,  and  numbei-sof 
people  with  them  at  .lerusalem,  ver.  7.  that  the 
altar  was  still  standing,  and  sacrifices  offered 
onit;  that  tiic  solemndays  continued  to  be  kept, 
and   particularly   that   Zedekiah  then   reigned, 
and  had  made  vessels  of  silver  for  the  use  of 
the  temjile,  &c.     Circumstances  so  promising 
and  favourable,  as  but  ill  comi>ort  with  the  me- 
lancholy times  which  followed  the  destruction 
of  the   city   and    temple,  and  the  unparalleled 
misery    described    in    some  of  the    following 
chapters. 

Yer.  3.  Baruch  did  read  the  rcvrds  of  this  booh 
in  the  hearing  of  Jechonias,  the  son  of  Joahim, 
king  uf  Juduh,  and  m  the  ears  uf  all  the  pevj./e.] 
This  fact  is  said  lo  be  false,  Jechonias  being  in 
captivity,  and  Baruch  himself  not  then  at  Ba- 
bylon, but  in  Egypt,  as  appears  from  Jcrcm. 
xhii.   G.  and  ch.  xliv.  from  which  chapters  it 
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Chap.  I. 


seems  plain  that  both  Jeremiah  and  his  scribe 
Baruch  died  among  their  brethren  of  the  two 
tribes,  who  had  carried  tliem  alone:  with  tlieni 
into  Lgypt,  in  the  twenty-third  of  Nebuciuti- 
nezzar;  and  that  neither  they,  nor  the  body  of 
the  remainder  of  tiie  two  tribes  wlio  were  tlien 
in  I^gypt,  ever  returned  thence, or  saw  IJabylon, 
as   is  asserted  in  this  passage.     This,  says  a 
learned  writer,  is  a  strong  objection  according 
to  the  present  copies  of  iTie  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah, cl).  xliv.  IJut  from  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phns,   Antiq.   !.  x.  c.    11.   who  had  ancienter 
and  better  copies,  he  contenc^  '"  that  not  only 
Jeremiah  and  Barnch  might,  but  that  the  body 
of  those  Jews  that  were  in  Egypt  probably  did 
return  from  thence,  and  were  directly  carried 
into  Babylonia  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  ac- 
cording  to  that  prophec}',  as  it  stood  in  the 
Hebrew   copies  of  the    first    century.      And 
to    confirm  Joscphus's  account,    he  refers    to 
1'  Esdr.  XV.  10.  as  a  prophecy  (probably  of  Jere- 
miah) of  this  very  fact,  of  the  Jews  return  from 
Egypt,"    Whi«ton*s  Authent.  Rec.  vol.  i.  p  7. 
Ver.  -1.  All  ihiiin  that  Jinell  at  liahiilon  hi)  the 
river  Sud.^   Ad  flumcii  Soc/i,  Vnlg.  Babylon  is 
mentioned  licre  as  situate  on  the  river  Sud  ; 
but  one  does  not  read  of  any  river  in  Babylonia 
«f  this  name.     Sodi,  indeed,  in  Hebrew  signi- 
fies/7/vV/c%  and  so  mystically,  may  be  expressive 
of  the  sweiling  of  the  mighty  river  Euphrates, 
whose  course  was  impetuous,  and  over-bearing. 
The  commentators  either  take  no  notice  at  all, 
©rgive  no  sufficient  account  of  this  river.    13o- 
ehart  conjectures,  that  Sudi,  or  Sori,  is  a  fault 
of  the  copyist,  and  that  it  should  be  Sori,  or 
Suri,  because  there  is  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates, 
a  city  called  Sura,  or  Sora.     His  woids  are, 
*'  Ale  authore  Icgendum  est  2«f,  Sur.    Nam  ex 
Hebrjcorum   raonuinentis    desumptum  est,  in 
quibus  crat  TO  Sur,  scd  fofellit  interpretem  si- 
niilitudo  literarum  1  &  1  Ilesh  &  Daleth.    Sur 
idem  quod  Sura  vel  Sora,  urbs  Babloniai  notis- 
sima,  ad  hunc  ipsum  Euphratis  alveum."     Of 
the  reality  of  such  n  city,  he  gives  ample  tes- 
timon}',  and  observes  it  was  called  by  another 
name,  Mahasia  ;  hot  that  the  river  Euphrates 
was  called  Sur,  or  Sor,  he  shews  not  so  distinct- 
ly :  However,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
so,  and  that  the  city  either  took  its  name  from 
that  part  of  the  river,  or  the  river  from  the  city. 
Ptolomy  mentions  a  branch  of  the  river  Eu- 
piirates,  called  Marsarcs,  v/hich  Bochart  sup- 
poses, and  not  without  some  probability  to  be 
(1  corruption  from  mo  nuar-sura,   fiKius  sttrce 
^ce  Bochart  i'halegj  1,  i.  c.  9- 


Ver.  8.  Naineli/,  s'tl^r  vessels^  tchlch  Sedec'ias^ 
the  son  of  Josias^  Ling  of  Judith,  had  made. ^^  In- 
stead of  the  golden  ones  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  carried  away,  which  Soiouion 
had  put  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  These 
being  only  of  silver,  and  not  of  such  value  as 
the  former,  possibly  might  fall  into  such  hands 
as  to  be  purchased  again,  and  sent  back  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  other^  of  immense  worth,  were 
kept  by  Nebuciiadnezzar, as  appears  from  Dan. 
V.  5.  CJrotius  thinks  this  sentence  au  inter[K)- 
lation,  Comm.  in  Loc. 

\'er.  10^  Prepare  ije  manna.'\  Tliiiijxja  f/oinix. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  that  this  is  a  corrupt 
reading,  as  liie  margin  also  intimates  ;  it  should 
Ix;  niiucha,  or  a  meat-offering.  Grotius  con- 
tends, that  the  true  one  is  ixxvxx,  and  not  ,«arr«. 
Uoti'MOLlt  is  also  improperly  rendered  prepare^  it 
is  a  saciifical  expression,  and  signifies  to  ofj'er. 
In  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testaracnt,  wliich 
is  followed  by  the  writers  of  the  New,  -imiir,  is 
equivalent  to  iifmett,  or  Ufvfyar.  See  2  Kings 
xxiii.  21.  1  Esdr.  i.  6.  And  the  words  at  the 
institution  of  tlieeucharist,  tvto  -riulTt,  would  be 
as  well  rendered,  "  Offer  this  in  remembrance 
of  me."  It  is  likewise  so  used  by  the  Jewish 
Hellenistic  writers,  and  by  the  Greek  ones 
of  the  church,  anfucere  is  also  among  the  La- 
tins. 

Ibid.  And  offer  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord- 
our  God.^  The  exiles  at  Babylon,  are  here  sup- 
posed to  send  money  to  the  priests,  to  buy  tiie 
necessary  offerings  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 
But  how  is  this  consistent  with  what  is  men- 
tioned ver.  2.  tliat  Jerusalem  was  taken  and 
burnt  ?  If  the  temple  was  indeed  it  this  lime 
burnt,  we  must  either  understand  this,  that 
they  were  to  bring  their  oblations  to  the  place 
where  the  altar  formerly  stood,  which  they  es- 
teemed as  consecrated  ground,  or  tliat  an  altar 
was  actually  erected  on  the  same  spot,  or  of  a 
place  of  worship  in  general,  or  of  that  at  Miz- 
pah,  in  particular  ;  which  place  continued  to 
be  a  proseucha,  or  place  of  worship.  Sec 
1  Maccab.  iii.  4(i.  There  is  the  like  expres- 
sion, and  upon  a  parallel  occasion,  Jerem.  xli. 
6.  Grotius  thinks  this  last  clause  to  be  an  inter- 
polation. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  pray  for  the  life  of  NabucbodO' 
msor.'\  We  meet  with  tlie  like,  Ezra  vi.  10. 
wiiere  Darius  orders  all  things  necessary  for 
the  sacrifices  to  be  given  to  the  elders  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  may  offer  sacrifices  of  sweet 
savour  unto  the  God  of  heaven,  and  pray  for 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  his  sons.     Diodoru,Sr 
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Diodorus  Siculns  has  a  passage  to  the  same 
purpose,  "  Aclductis  ad  eiim  victirni-;,  mos  erat 
pontificem,  saceido*'  adstantem  ma^na  voce  in 
conferta  yEj/yptiorum  corona  prv:ces  enuntiare, 
ut  Dii  sanitantem  ciim  caeteris  bonis  omnibus 
rcgi  largiantur,"  1.  i.  And  from  Tenullian, 
we  learn,  that  it  was  a  solemn  part  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  churcli,  in  his  time,  to  pray  for  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  princes  under 
whom  they  hved,  In  Apolog.  VV'iien  tiie  Jews 
came  under  the  government  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Eloazar,  their  high-priest,  writes  to 
Ptolomy  thus,  "  We  continualiy  offer  sacrifice 
tor  thee,  thy  children,  and  friends  ;  and  tlie 
people  pray  for  the  liappy  success  in  ail  things, 
and  for  the  peaceable  state  of  thy  kingdom  ;" 
Jos.  Antiq.  I.  xii.  And  so  they  did,  when 
they  were  under  the  Selencidie  :  And  lastly, 
when  they  came  under  the  Roman  government, 
this  was  their  constant  practice,  till  tliey  begun 
that  rebellion  which  ruined  their  nation,  Jos. 
De  Bello  Jud.  1.  ii.  This  being,  says  the  same 
author,  the  cause  of  ihc  war  that  the  seditious 
did  reject  the  sacrifice  offered  for  Cossar,  though 
the  piiests  and  nobles  earnestly  entreated  them 
not  to  desert  the  custom,  which  had  always 
obtained  among  them.  And  that  the  Chris- 
tians, following  their  example,  thus  prayed  con- 
tinually, from  the  beginning,  for  their  kings, 
thougli  heathens  and  persecutors,  we  learn  from 
the  writings  of  Polycarp,  Justin,  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  other  ancient  wiitcrs. 

ibid.  /fW  for  the  life  of  Belthasar  liis  5o;z.J 
As  the  Scripture  mentions  Evilmerodach  as  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Kings  xxv.  27.  some 
have  thought  that  by  Bclshazzar,  Evilmerodach 
is  here  to  be  understood,  and  that  one  and  the 
same  person  is  meant  by  both  names,  Otherssay, 
that  Evilmerodach  was  the  eldest  son  of  that  mo- 
narch, and  Belshazzar  the  youngest  ;  and  that 
the  eldest  being  at  that  time  in  disgrace  with  his 
father,  the  younger  was  looked  upon  as  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  taken 
notice  of  here.  Others  understand  by  sun,  his 
grandson  Belshazzar,  as  grandfatlicrs  are  frc- 
([uently  called  fathers  In  Scripture,  see  2  Sam. 
ix.  7.  2  Kings  viii.  26.  compared  with  vcr.  18. 
especially  with  rcsjicct  to  such  as  inherit  after 
them.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in  truth  his 
grandfather,  though  called  his  father,  Dan.  v. 
2.  for  Belhhazzar  was  son  of  Evilmerodach,  by 
Niiocris  his  queen,  and  tiicreforc  grandson  to 
Nebuchadnezzar, 

Ver  12.  Andrae shall  iCive  them  manif  daifs.'^ 
As  the  Jews  had  the  greatest  reason  to  consider 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  family,  and  the  Baby- 


lonians in  genera],  as  their  most  cruel  enemies, 
since  they  had  overturned  their  state,  burnt  their 
holy  city  and  temple,  and  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners  their  kings,  nobles,  priests,  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people  ;  can  it  be  consistent- 
ly supposed,  that  they  should  wish,  or  pray,  as 
the  words  seem  to  imply,  that  they  might  serve 
them  many  days  ?  The  meaning  therefore  must 
be,  That  if,  according  to  their  melancholy  pros- 
pect, they  should  continue  to  serve  them  many 
years,  they  might  find  favourin  their  sight,  and 
their  servitude  ni  the  land  of  their  captivity  be 
easy,  or  at  least  tolerable  to  them. 

Ver.   14,15.  And  tje  shall  read  this  booh  xchich 
xce  have  sent  unto  ijoti,  to  make  confession  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,    upon   the  feasts  and  solemn 
days.     And  i/e  shall  suif,  c5r.]    Hy  book,    we  are 
here  to  understand  the  letter  (for  so   any   writ- 
ing of  considerable  length  is  styled  among  the 
Hebrews)  which  Baruch  wrote  in  the  name  of 
those  that  were  in    Babylon,  to  such  of  their 
brethren  as  still  remained  in  Judea.     It  begins 
properly  at  the  15th  verse,  (for  the  five  forego- 
ing ones  are  a  sort  of  preface)  and  it  contains 
that  prayer,  or  confession,  which  the  Jews  used 
in  their  pubHc  worship  on  solemn  days,  during 
their  captivity.     It  may  be  divided    into  three 
parts ;  in  the  first,  which  ends  at  ch.  iii.  8.  they 
acknowledge  their  great  unworthiness,  and  the 
justice  of  God's  dealings  with  them  ;  they  en- 
treat his  forgiveness  of  their  sins  past,  and  re- 
peat the  warning  and  threats  of  the  prophets, 
whose  words   and   reproofs  they   had  notwith- 
standing rejected  :  The  second  part,  which  be- 
gins at  ver.  g.  of  the  third  chapter,  to    the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth,  recounts  the  great  privi- 
leges and  advantages  which  the  Jews  enjoyed 
above  other  nations,  in  that  they  had  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  through 
the  direction  of  the  only  true  Wisdom,  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  means  of  real  happi- 
ness, life,  and  peace.     From  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  fifih  chapter,  is   an  exhortation  to  a  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  to  leave  their  evil  ways 
by  a  speedy  conversion,  with  a  promise  on  that 
condition,  of  a  deliverance   from  the  captivity 
under  which   they  groaned,  that  the  power  of 
their  enemies   should  be   subdued,   and   their 
haughtiness  turned  into  mourning.     This  plea- 
sing prospect   takes  up  the  remainder  of  the 
letter,  in  which  ths  author  has  many  beautiful 
turns,   and  lively   :,trokes,  and  is   transported,. 
even  to  a  degree  of  rapture,  and  the  thoughts 
of    the    agreeable   change.     In  particular,  the 
happy  times  of  the  gospel  are   spoken  of  with 
such  assurance  and  clearness,  as  to  give  occa 
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sion  to  some  to  suspect  interpolations  in  several 
places,  which  are  indeed  too  glaring  and  expli- 
cit tor  the  darkness  of  those  times :  especially 
ch.  iii.  37.  It  is  easy  to  observe,  with  respect 
to  the  supplicatory  part  of  this  prayer,  that 
much  of  it  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Daniel,  and 
that  in  the  description  of  the  glorious  state  of 
the  church,  there  is  frequent  allusion  to  many 
passages  in  Isaiah. 

CHAP.     II. 

Ver,  3.  cr'HAT  a  man  should  eat  the  flesh  of 
his  own  son,  and  the  flesh  of  his 
own  daughter.}  Th:s  is  to  be  understood  ot 
the  first  siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Babylonians, 
-the  misery  of  which  Jeremiah  thus  pathetically 
describes,  "  They  that  be  slain  with  the  sword, 
are  better  than  they  that  be  slain  with  hunger  ; 
the  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodden 
their  own  children  ;  they  were  their  meat  in  tlie 
destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people,"  ch. 
iv.  9,  10.  See  also  ch.  ii.  20.  The  like  un- 
natural cruelty  happened  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  Titus,  when  the  distress  by  famine 
was  so  great,  "  that  wives  tore  away  the  meat 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  husbands,  children 
from  their  parents,  and  mothers  forced  the  food 
from  the  mouths  of  their  infants,  and  took  away 
even  the  drops  of  milk,  the  last  support  of  their 
just  expiring  babes:  But  what  was  most  sur- 
prising and  unnatural,  the  very  instinct  of  pa- 
rents towards  their  children  was  extinguished 
by  the  famine  ;  for  they  eat  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  without  horror."  Jos.  de  Bell.  Jud. 
1.  V.  c.  10.  and  1.  vi.  c.  3.  -The  like  happened 
at  the  siege  of  Samaria,  2  Kings  vi.  28,  29.  in  all 
which  lamenta^)le  instances,  was  fulfilled  that 
passage,  Deut.  xxviii.  56.  "  The  tender  and 
delicate  woman  which  would  not  venture  to  set 
the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicate- 
ness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  towards  the  husband 
of  her  bosom,  and  towards  her  son,  and  towards 
her  daughter." 

Ver.  II.  And  hast  gotten  thiiself  a  name,  as 
appeareth  this  dnu.  It  may  be  pertinently  ask- 
ed. With  what  propriety  it  can  be  here  said, 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cap 
tivity  of  the  people  of  Israel,  exalted  the  name 
of  God,  and  manifested  the  greatness  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ?  Would  not  infidel  nations  from  hence 
take  occasion  to  blaspheme  the  true  God,  and 
to  reflect  upon  his  power,  as  if  the  gods  of  the 
nations  had  been  toe  powerful  for  him,  by  sub- 
duing a  people,  of  hom  he  had  pioclaimed 
himself  the  Saviour,  and   Protector  ?  To  this  it 


may  be  replied,  that  what  these  idolaters  looked 
upon  as  an   instance  of  God's  weakness,  was  a 
signal  act  of  his  power,  justice,  and  veracity,  as 
it  was  the  remarkable  fulfilling  of  what  h.-  had 
so  many    hundred  years   before  threatened  by 
his  servant   Moses,  Deut.    xxviii.  47,  48,  49. 
If  the  Chaldeans  led  his  own  people  into  captivity, 
it  was  because  God  was  become  their  enemy  ; 
if  a  kingdom  once  so  flourishing  was  destroyed 
in  a  manner  so  deplorable,  it  was  to  punish  the 
ingratitude  of  a  people    quite  insensible  of  his 
mercies.      So  that  the  greatness  of  God  appear- 
ed as  visibly  in  the  instances  of  his  severity,  ais 
in  those  of  his  loving-kindness ;  and  he  wiis  as 
truly  the  God  ot  Israel,  when  he  delivered  them 
into   the  power  of  a  nation  of  a  fierce  counte- 
nance, ver.  50.  to  suffer  all  the    niiseries  thrre 
threatened,  as  when  he  brought  them  out  ot  £- 
gypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  stretched-out  arm. 
Ver.  1:3.  We  urea  but  few  left  among  the  hea- 
then,  where  thou  hast  scattered  Its  ^    Hesidos  the 
Jews  decrease  by  dispersions,  who  were  tossed 
like  vagabonds  from  one  country   to  anotlier, 
witlioiit  any  certain  settlement,  tlie  horrid  but- 
cheries which  the  Jews  underwent,  were  innu- 
merable.    The   Jewish   writers,    in  descriiimg 
them,  cannot  find  expressions  tragical  enough 
to  represent  them :    Twice  as  many,  they  tell 
us,  iierislied   by   the   Ilonians  cruelty  only,  as 
came  actually  out  of  Egypt,  and  thereby  com- 
pleted that   malediction,  Utiit.  xxviii.  6'2.     If 
one  considers  the  miseries  with  vvhirli  the  Jiws 
were  afllicted   from    the  rei)^n   of  Josias  only, 
they  are  scarce   to  be  paralleled  in  any  otiier 
kingdom,  in  so  short  a   lime.     Pharaoii-Necho 
gained  a  great  vrctory  over  Josias,  conqueied 
Jndea,  and    deposed    king   Jeiioahaz,   and   set 
up  another,  and  b  ought  away  great  part  of  the 
people,   with  their  king  Jelio.ihaz,  into  Egypt  ; 
tour  years  after  the  kingdom  of  Juda  was  wast- 
ed by  Nebuchadnezzir,  ;ind  not  long  after  Je- 
lioiakim  was  put  to  dcaili,  and  many  captives 
brought    to    li.ib)  Ion.     Jeconias    reigned    but 
three  months  and  ten  days,  and  was  also  brought 
to  Babylon,  with  a  great  number  of  his  sub- 
jects.    In  eight  or  nine  years,   how  m.Tny  mis- 
fortunes, changes,  captivities  !  how  many  prni- 
ces  murdered,  or  deposed  ! 

Ver.  i?4.  I'he  dunes  of  oar  Inn^s,  and  the  hones 
of  our  fiither.t,  .  .  .tnkon  out  uf  tUeir  scpulclires,'] 
it  wa>  a  cuHtoin  borli  among  Jews  and  tientiles, 
to  bury  witii  the  deceased  some  of  their  most 
valuable  elTccts,  and  orninients,  and  sometimes 
to  put  into  the  sepulciire  great  quauiiry  of  mo- 
ney, and  tveabure.     On  this  account,  says  a 
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learned  writer,  *•  Clialdsei  ossa  regum  Judje, 
ac  principom,  ncc  non  sacerdotum  ac  prophe- 
tarum,  e  sepulclirio  eftbdernnt,  ad  efFodiendos 
uimiruin  thesaiiros,  qiios  in  antiqiiorum  sepul- 
chris  miinifica  recondi  manu  consuetos,  ipso 
•experimento  edocti  prob^  norant."  Alting.  llo- 
ma  Subterran.  p.  93. 

Ver.  ii5.  I  tcill  make  cm  everlasting  covenant 
leiih  tlietn. .  .  .and  zcill,  nO  more  drive  mi/  people 
out  oj  the  land.]  The  Jews  at  Babylon,  w.iere 
this  author  wrote,  did  not  imagine  that  the 
prophecies  were  at  an  end  in  the  tirst  return  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Persian  kings  ;  they,  by 
virtue  of  the  everlasting  covenant  which  God 
made  to  drive  tliem  no  more  out  of  the  land, 
hoped  for  anotlicr  more  perfect  and  glorious 
restoration,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  which 
sliould  be  the  deliverance  of  Ciod  himself,  even 
salvation  by  their  Messiah.  See  Bishop  Chand- 
ler's Defence,  <^c.  p.  oJ. 

CHAP.   in. 

Ver.  4.  T-TEAR  the  prai/ers  of  the  dead  Israel- 
ites.^ This  passage  iias  been  ap 
plied  by  the  llomanKts,  to-  countenance  their 
notion,  that  the  saints  dej)arted,  intercede  and 
pray  for  the  living,  and  has  been  quoted  by 
Bcllarmine,  particularly  tor  that  purpose.  J3ut 
the  place  seems  capable  of  a  fair  and  orthodox 
interpretati  in,  ii  we  consider  tlie  foiro.virig  rea- 
sons :  1.  "  By  the  dead,  Israelites,"  we  are  not 
to  understand  such  o£  them  who  are  departed 
this  li'e,  and  wiiose  souls  are  separated  from 
their  bodies  ;  but  tliose,  who  being  yet  alive, 
are  dead  in  tre,s])asiies  and  sins,  as  St  Paul 
speaks,  Ephes.  ii.  1.  2.  4his  sense  is  further 
confirmed  fr.)U)  ver.  11.  where  it  is  said  of  Is-, 
rael,.  "  How  iiappeneth  it,  that  thou  art  de- 
filed with  the  dead  ?  that  thou  art  counted 
with  them  that  go  down  to  tlie  grave  ?  i.  e.  as 
one  of  them  that  are  near  the  pit,  upon  account 
al"  their  great  misery  and  affliction.  And  the 
rcvison  tor  this  tiieir  suffering,  follows  the  ques-. 
tion  immediately,  viz,  "  Thou  hast  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  for  it  thou  hadst  walked; 
in  '.lie  way  of  God,,  thou  shouldst  have  dwelt 
irj  peace  for  ever,"  i.  e.  shouldst  not  have  been 
iu  cajitivity.  3.  U  is  no  uncommcm  exj)ression 
tu  compare  persons  under  any  great  calamity 
to  dead  men,  aiid  to  account  of  them  as  such. 
Sf.e  Ezckiel  ch.  xxxvii.  where  the  Israelites  in 
tijtir  captivity,  are  represented  as  dead  bones, 
v^r.  1 1,  and  their  retuin  from  their  dispersion, 
as  the  opening  of  their  graves  ;  and  their  re- 
storation is  described  as  a  reburrection  by  Isaiah, 


ch.  xxvi.  15.  4.  After  the  words,  "  Hear  the 
prayers  of  the  dead  Israelites,"  it  follows,  "  and 
of  their  children,  wjiich  have  sinned  before 
thee  ;"  where  tlie  Vulg.  and  our  version  seem 
faulty  :  The  Greek  renders  it  by  a  participle  of 
the  present  tense,  df/.ctf1ocr'oy%ir,  which  shews  that 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Israelites  then 
alive,  and  not  of  those  which  had  sinned  and 
were  dead,  for  then  it  should  have  been  >t/<a^- 
Inxirar  in  the  prsoter  tense.  Junius  renders  here,. 
"  Exaudi  orationem  mortuorum  Israelitarum, 
idett,  filiornm  (]ui  peccant  coram  te."  Lastly, 
It  is  an  absurdity  for  the  Israelites  to  intercede 
lor  their  intercessors,  which  according  to  the 
Romanists  sense  they  do,  by  beseeching  God 
to  hear  the  prayers  of  the  departed  Israelites  in 
favom-  of  those  that  are  alive,  2  Maccab.  xv. 
13,  14.  Mr  Whiston  says  the  sense  is  here, 
the  prayers  ot  those  Israelites  who  were  then 
alive,  and  interceded  with  thee,  but  are  since- 
dead,  see  ch.  ii.  17. 

Ver.  8.  And  to  be  subject  to  payments,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers.']  E/f  of^mir. 
efkufiot.  and  of^mic  properly  signify  a  debt.  Here 
we  may  understand  unjust  exaction,  as  Junius 
expr^essly  renders,  which  the  Jews  in  the  land 
of  their  captivity  were  exposed  to,  and  proba- 
bly suffered,  being  at  the  will  and  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  those  that  had  them  in  subjection.- 
According  to  Calinet,  it  signifies  their  being 
bought  or  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy  the  debts 
contracted  by  their  fathers.  Anciently  credi- 
tors had  a  power  to  sell-  the  children  of  their 
debtors  tor  the  satisfaction  of  their  debt,  Mat. 
xviii.  23.  And  fathers  themselves  were  some- 
times necessitated  to  sell  their  children  for  this 
purpose,  Exud.  xxi.  7.  Baruch  iv.  6,:  Or  be- 
ing "  subject  to  payments,"  may  here  mean 
usurtj.  God  threatens  his  people,  Deut.  xxviii. 
44.  tiiat  they  should  borrow  of  their  enemies 
upon  interest,  or  usury,  and  thereby  become- 
their  bondmen,  or  debtors.  The  fiist  part  of 
the  letter  of  these  captives  ends  with  this  verse. 
.,  Ver.  1 1 .  Thou  art  defiled  with  the  dead,  thou 
art  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into  the 
grave.]  ,  The  sen-.e  is,  that,  living  among  the, 
Giialdeans,  they  were  in  a  state  of  coniinual  de- 
filement, dwelling  as  it  were  among  the  tombs. 
He  compares  the  captive  Jews,  in  a  strange 
country,  to  a  person  shut  up  in  a  grave,  or 
confini-d  in  a  house  with  a  dead  corpse.  There 
is  the  like  expression  Psalm  xxviii.  1. 

Ver.    14.   Learn  where  is  wisdom,  where  is 
stre7i}^tb,  where  is  understanding,  that  thou  mayest-  ■ 
know  also  where  is.  length  of  days  and  life,  wher-e  iV  ■ 
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the  light  of  the  eyes,  and  peace."]  By  strength,  k- 
)(y(,  Iwould  not  here  understand,  with  most  in- 
terpreters, fortitude,  or  bodilif  strength,  to  subdue 
enemies,  which  is  but  ill  connected  with  the 
the  perfections  of  the  soul  in  this  place  :  It 
means  rather,  I  conceive,  strength  of  mind., 
see  Dan.  ii.  20.  wliere  might  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX  cvHTK.  The  Vulg.  properly  distinguishes 
between  fiaicfcSiacrK  and  ?aij,  which  follow,  ren- 
dering tiie  former,  (ongiturnitas  vila,  and  tlic 
other,  virtux,  "  The  light  of  tlie  eyes."  Casta- 
lio  renders  vita  likewise,  which  would  enct-ea?e 
the  tautology  ;  nor  is  it  better,  I  think,  tran- 
slated by  Grotius,  res  adversce.  It  means  ra- 
ther, as  Solomon  speaks,  that  "  the  command- 
ment is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light,"  Prov. 
vi.  23.  Or,  as  the  Psalmist  has  it,  tJiat  "  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  and  giveth 
light  unto  the  eyes,"  Ps.  xix.  8.  See  Baruch 
iv.  2.  Ecclus.  XXV.  1 1.  and  the  note. 

Ver.  16.  Where  are  the  princes  of  the  people 
become,  and  such  as  ruled  the  beasts  upon  the 
earth."]  Grotius  understands  this  of  kings  who 
delighted  in  hunting,  and  the  diversions  of  ti;e 
chace ;  who  pleased  and  sported  themselves 
with  animals  the  most  fierce  and  savage  ;  look- 
ing upon  themselves  as  lords  in  a  more  espe- 
cial manner  of  nature,  and  the  creation,  and  ex- 
ercising a  power  beyond  the  common  domi- 
nion given  to  man  at  the  beginning.  The 
Scriptures  often  put  animals  in  the  number  of 
the  things  over  which  monarchs  have  domi- 
nion. Accordingly  God,  to  denote  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  which  he  had  given  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  says,  that  "  he  had  given  the 
beasts  of  the  field  also  to  serve  him,"  Jer.  xxvii. 
6.  xxviii.  14.  Judith  flatters  the  pride  of  Ho- 
Jofernes,  by  telling  him,  that  "  not  only  men 
should  obey  him,  but  also  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  cattle  should  do  homage  to  him," 
ch.  xi.  7. 

V^er.  1 7-  jf-^^y  il^(it  had  their  pastime  with  the 
fbze/s  of  the  air.]  If  we  understand  this  figu- 
ratively, it  means  sucti  as  delighted  in  high  and 
lofty  contemplations,  whose  towering  imagina- 
tioiKs  played  aloft,  like  the  soaring  eagle.  Gro- 
tius expounds  it  literally  of  sucli  as  delighted 
ill  hawkuig,  which  was  a  royal  pastime  in  an- 
cient times.  A  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the 
air  is  mentioned  also  in  Scripture,  as  an  instance 
of  the  sovereignty  of  princes.  I'hus  Daniel 
tells  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  "  wheresoever  the 
children  of  men  dwell,  God  had  given  both  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  in- 
to his  hand,  aud  made  him  ruler  over  them," 


ii.  38.  Ezekiel  represents  the  king  of  Assyria  as 
a  great  cedar,  "  in  which  all  the  fowls  of  hea- 
ven made  their  nests,  and  under  whose  branch- 
es all  the  beasts  of  the  field  brought  forth  their 
young,"  xxxi.  6.  .Judith  xi.  7. 

Vcr.  18.  For  they  that  wrought  in  silver,  and 
were  so  careful,  and  whose  works  are  unsearch- 
able.] "Oti  ii  t'o  dfyviitr  TtK}<tirc/Ji(,  ^  ftififirat%(,  ^  vk 

tVic  i^iuftfic  Tur  'i^yav  aira-c.  The  \  uig,  and  Syr. 
otnit  cTi,  which  indeed  perplexes  the  sense,  e- 
Uides  and  disappoints  the  reader, and,  after  pro- 
mising him  a  reason,  he  finds  nothing  that  it 
relates  to,  or  can  be  assigned  as  a  reason  of.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  true  reading 
may  be  'in  hi  to  i^yj^iir,  x.  t.  ^.  which  gives  a  na- 
tural and  clear  connection  to  what  follows.' — 
'E^eJftir/f,  which  Maldonat  and  some  other  expo- 
sitors understand  here  in  the  sense  of  lucrum,  is 
not  so  proper  to  this  place.  It  seems  rather  to 
mean  the  number  and  delicacy  of  the  works 
here  spoken  of.  The  sentence,  'Ovk  tV;/  j^tJj>i!ric 
Tar  tfyay  auTur,  plainly  corresponds  to  the  close 
of  tlie  former  verse,  wk  eV;  timc  t?c  x'?m«c  «vt«», 
as  will  appear  by  laying  the  two  corresponding 
passages  together,  "  both  they  that  heaped  up 
riches  so  extravagantly,  that  there  was  no  end 
of  tlieir  getting,  and  they  that  wrought  so  ac- 
curately in  sculpture  and  engravings,  that  there 
is  no  hiuling  out,"  i.  e.  no  counting theirnum- 
ber,  no  equalling  the  excellence  of  their  curi- 
ous works,  are  all  of  them  vanished,  and  gone 
down  to  the  grave.  The  author  designs  the 
close  of  the  two  verses  to  give  strength  and 
force  to  what  went  before  in  each,  that  he  may 
at  last  more  effectually  shew  the  excellence  of 
wisdom  or  piety,  which  is  so  much  better  and 
more  enduring  than  these  worldly  advantages 
and  attainineiits,  that  neither  the  wealth  of  these 
men,  which  was  without  end,  nor  their  art 
which  is  now  inimitable,  could  ensure  to  them 
life  and  happiness  ;  whereas  tliey  that  walked 
in  the  way  of  God,  ver.  13.  should  dwell  in 
peace  for  ever. 

N'er.  ly.  'iheif  are  vanished.]  This,  according 
to  Grotius  and  Badwell,  dein)ies  the  transicory 
and  mortal  state  of  kings,  as  well  as  other  rften, 
who  die  and  areas  (|tiicUly  succeeded  by  others. 
N«(i)T€f«/  in  the  following  verse  dues  not  mean 
merely  young  men,  but  fresh  successors,  or  new 
kings.  Or  it  nny  rcter  to  the  curious  artists 
before- mentioned,  who  took  sucli  pains  to  bring 
their  work  to  perfection,  and  to  make  it  valua- 
ble and  lasting,  that  they  are  vanished, and  dead 
like  others  of  less  figure  and  taste,  'Afxii<T/ni< 
is  taken  absolutely  for  death,  2  Maccab.  v,  1?« 
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But  in  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  before  I  had  no  xmJom.l  Or  wanted  thcfear  of  the  Lord# 

go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen,"  it  is  ratlier  a  The  fear  of  God  is  the  principal  wisdom,  whence 

periphrasis  of  death.  through  the  whole  book  of  Proverbs,  the  wick- 

Ver.  23.    The   A^arenes   that   seek  imsdom^  ed  man,  who  neglects  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  is 

Called  also  Ishmaelites.     Strabo  and  Ptolemy  called  a   fool.      That  passage,  Prov.  xxi.    16. 

call  them  Agrjci.     Not  only  Arabia,  and   the  comes  very   near  this  place,  "  the  man  that 

adjacent  countries,  but  the  eastern  part  of  the  wandcreth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding, 
world  in  general  was  famous  for  the  study  of   shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of  the  dcad»" 

wisdom    or  philosophy,  as  it  was  afterwards  or  in  the  assembly  of  the  giants,  as  it  may  be 

called.     The  Edomites  put  in   their  claim  to  rendered  from  the  Hebrew,  i.  e.  shall  go  and 

this  character,  "  is  wisdom  no  more  in   Te-  keep  them  company  in  that  accursed  place,  and 

man  ?"  Jer.  xlix.  7-     In  the  book  of  Job,  Eli-  condition  which  they  are  in. 

phaz,  one  of  the  disputants,  is  called  the  Te-  Ver.  29,  30.   Who  haih  gone  up  into  heaven.'] 

manite, as  being  descended  from  Teman,  Esau's  These  words  allude  to,  and  greatly   resemble 

grandson.     Under  the  burden  of  Arabia,  Isa.  those  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxx.  12,  13.  "  It  is  not 

xxi.  14.  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tema  are  in  heaven  that  thou  shouldst  say,  Who  shall  go 

mentioned,  which  Tema  is  reckoned  by  Moses  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it   unto  us  .^ 

among  the  sons  of  Ishmael.     As  this  writer  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldst 

joins  Meran  to  Teman,  there  is  reason  to  think  sav.  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring 

that  the  first  is  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  the  se-  it  to  us  ?"  To  tl:e  same  effect  with  this  of  Ba- 

cond.  ruch,  is  that  of  Philo,  what  need  is  there  of  » 

Ibid.   The  aui/iors  of  fables.]  i.  e.  Ingenious  //axfac  i'ioirofioK,  i'  t3  ^-a^^ixJTtuety,  either  to   take 

apologues.     The  margin  has  expounders,  proba-  long  journies,  or  to  go  to  sea  in  search  of  vir- 

bly  of  cenigma's,  or  fiddles.     Or  it  may  mean  tue,  seeing  we  have  the  root  of  it   within  our- 

persons  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  selves ;  or,  as  Moses  expresses  it,  "  in  our  mouth, 

or  vneirucritics  ;  a  piece  of  science,  but  falsely  and  in  our  heart." 

so  called,   in   great  request  among  the  Egypti-  Ver.  32.   He  thai  prepared  the  earth  for  ever' 

ans,    Arabians,    Persians,    Indians,   and   other  more,  hath  filled  it  with  four-footed  beasts.]  The 

eastern  nations.  '  Sec  Mede's  Comment.  Apo-  Vulg.  reads  with  a  conjunction,  "  qui  prsepar- 

calypt.  I.  iii.  p.  4.''1.  1  Kings  x.  1.  avit  terram  in  octerno  tempore,  &  replcvit  earn 

Ver.  2+.    Hoio  great  is  the  house  of  God.^]  pecudibus,  &  quadrupedibus."     The  sense  is, 

How  large  and  extended  is  his  empire  !  and  according  to  Calmet,  he  that  made  the  earth 

how  great  the  number  of  his  creatures!  the  that  it  might  continue  always,  or  that  it  might 

whole  earth  is  his  kingdom,  all  men  are  his  sub-  never  move  at  any  time.     The  earth  was  look- 

jects,  and  all  times  under  I'lis  cognizance  ;    but  ed  upon  as  the  foundation  and  centre  of  all  the 

there  are  but  few  that  enter  into  his  secrets,  and  movements,  and  of  all  the  changes  that  happen- 

partake  of  his  wisdom.     It  is  observable,  that  ed  here  below,   without   moving,  or  changing 

this  writer  calls  the  universe,  the  house  of  f rod.,  itself.     Monarchs  rise  and  fail,  men  die,  and  o- 

becausc,  great  as  it  is,  yet  the  infinite  being  is  thers  succeed  in  their  place,  the  seasons  change, 

present  every  where  in  it,  and  governs  it  with  and   are   in  continual  vicissitude,  but  the  earth 

as  much  ease,  as  a  father  or  master  does  his  fa-  continues  always  the  same.     According  tn  that 

mily.  observation  of  Solomon,  "  one  generation  pass- 

Ver.  '26.   There  zcere  the  giants,  famous  front  etii  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,   but 

the  beginning]     These  great  giants,   like  alio-  the  earth  abideth  for  ever."     Eccics.  i.  4. 

thers,  were  under  the  empire  of  the  sovereign  Ver.  33.   He  that  sendeth  forth  light  and  it 

mouarch   of  the  universe  ;    but  they  were  not  go'lh,   callelh  it  again,  and  it  obeijeth  him  uith 

preferred,  or  chosen  of  (jod  to  recv-ive  the  gift  fear]     He  commrvids  the  sun  to  stop,  and  it 

of  wisdom.     God  chose  before  them  Noah  and  stands  still,  as  it  happened  under  Joshua,  ch.  x. 

his  family  before  the  flood,  and  after  that  time  12.     He  commands  it  to  be  retrograde,  and  the 

he  preferred  tiie  Jsraciites  to  the  Rephaim.  And  shadow  returns  backward    ten  degrees,  as  was 

indeed,  throughout  both  Testamcnls,  the  con-  the  sign  lo  Hezckiah,  2  Kings  xx.  9.  he  forbids 

stant  tenor  of  I'.is  jirocedurc  has  been,  to  prefer  it  to  shine  at  all,  and  darkness  is  over  all  the 

the  meek  and  lowly,   lo  the  mighty  or  more  land,   as  at  our   Saviour's    crucifixion,   Matth. 

powerful.  xxvii.  45.     What  follows  in  the  next  verse  a- 

Ver.  28.    These  ucre  deslrotjed,  because  ihcy  bovit  the    stars,  is   equally  sublime,  and  very 
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jnuch  resembles  Ecclus.  xliii.  10.  Ps.  cxlvii,  4. 
'iha/ji'^at  Tco  voima/li  »'jtm(,  is  inaccurately  ren- 
dered in  the  next  verse  following,  "  They 
shewed  H^ht  unto  him  that  made  them  ;"  it 
should  rather  be,  "  They  shined,  not  for  his 
use,  but  by  his  order  and  appointment  that 
made  them." 

Ver.  36,  37.  He  bath  found  out   the  way  of 
knowledge,  and  hath  given  it  unto  Jacob  his  ser- 
vant, and  to  Israel  his  beloved.    Afterward  did 
be  shew  himselj  upon  earth,  and  cmverseH  with 
men.l     The  author  shews,  that  the  Jews  were 
in  bondage  for  deserting  that  way  of  wisdom, 
which  being  unknown  to  idolatrous  nations,  he 
thut  founded  the  earth  by  wisdom,  had  made 
known  to  his  people  by  his  prophets, see  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  8.   and  intending  to  exhort  them  ta  stick 
fast  to  God,  and  not  to  f,ill  avray  to  the  idols  of 
the  nations  in  their  captivity,  as  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  warned   them  before, 
he  puts  them  iu  mind,   that  it  was  none  but 
God  that  could  discover  that  way  of  wisdom 
which  the  law  taught  Israel ;  which  wisdom, 
says  he,  was  "  afterwards  seen  upon  earth,  and. 
conversed  among  men,"  viz.  in,  and  by  the  pro- 
phets, who  spoke  by  the  word  and  wisdom  of 
God.    The  expression  in  the  37th  verse,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  very  like  that  of  St  John  i.    14. 
"  That  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  a- 
mongst  us,"  and  is  thought  to  be  so  close  a  re- 
semblance of  it,  that  some  learned  men  have 
fancied  on  that  account,  it  was  foisted  in   here 
by  some  Christian  copyist.     A  learned  writer 
who  contends  for  the  canonicalncss  of  this  book, 
thinks  that  this  clause,  too  much  favouring  the 
divmity   and  incarnation  of  the   Messi<>h,   in- 
duced the  Jews  to  lay  this  book  aside,  soon  af- 
ter Christianity    prevailed  in  the  world,  whicli, 
before   that   time  they  ever  looked  upon  as  sa- 
cred and  canonical.  Auth.   Rec.   vol.   i.  p    7. 
Bishop  Chandler  thinks  by  afterwards  is  meant 
the  latter  days,  or  the  days  of  the   Messiah,  see 
Dan.  ii.  29— .45.  the    time  that  all   Israel    shall 
be  saved  by  the  Deliverer's  coming  tn  Sion,  and 
bis  manifesting  the  Jews  to  be  the  children  of  his 
kingdom,    Def.    Christ,    p.  55.      Others,  who 
think  that  the  applying  this  passage   to  the  in- 
carnation and  appearance  of  the  IVIessiah  would 
Hold  out  too  much  light   for  the  times  of  this 
writer,  refer  it  either  to  that  occurrence,  when, 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  on    mount  Sinai, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the   seventy  elders  were 
permitted  to  see  the  God  of  Israel,  Exod.  xxiv. 
c>.  and  Moses  himself  to   come   up    into    the 
mount  to  him  :  Or  to  the  angel  of  the  cove- 


nant appearing  amongst,  and  conducting  his 
people  in  the  wilderness  forty  years.  Estius  in 
loc. 

CHAP.     IV. 

CT'/IJS  is  the  book  of  the  commandments  of  God,, 
and  the  liiiv  thai  endtindh  for  eiw.J  As  the. 
gospel  comprizes  the  law  and  the  prophets  ia 
two  commandments,  viz.  the  love  of  God  and 
of  our  neighbour  ;  or  more  briefly  in  charily  l 
So  this  writer  says,  that  wisdom  described  in 
the  former  chapter,  contains  the  substance  of 
the  commandments,  and  of  the  law  here  said  to 
endure  for  ever;  not  with  respect  to  its  ceremo, 
nial  ordinances,  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  part, 
which  IS  fixed  and  unchangeable.  Wisdom  there- 
fore here  described  seems  to  be  no  other  in  ef- 
fect, than  charity,  so  highly  extolled,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
8.  whose  character  it  is,  "  never  to  fail,  when 
even  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge  itself 
shall  vanish  away." 

Ver.  3,  Give  not  thine  Itonour  to  another,  nor 
the  things  that  are  profitable  unto  thee,  to  a  strange 
nation.]  Lt  was  the  glory  of  the  Israelites  to 
know  the  only  true  God,  to  love  and  serve  him, 
who  had  chosen  them  above  all  other  nations, 
to  be  an  holy  people,  consecrated  to  his  service  :. 
This  character  distinguished  his  peculium  from 
heathen  and  infidel  nations ;  by  forsaking  there- 
fore the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  abandoning, 
thtmselves  to  the  idolatry  of  the  strange  nations, 
they  gave  the  honour  due  to  the  hving  God 
only  to  insensible  things,  and  stained  their  for- 
mei  glory.  And  instead  of  children  of  God,  a 
title  and  privel  ge  which  they  enjoyed  before, 
became  slaves,  and  were  rejected  by  him.  And 
this  God  threatened  to  do  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii. 
2j.  "  When  tlxy  should  move  him  to  jealousy 
with  that  which  is  not  God,  and  provoke  him  to 
anger  with  their  vanities." 

Ver.  5.  iM(/  people,  the  memorial  of  Israel."] 
i.  e.  Ye  poor  remains  of  the  Jews,  the  surviving 
hopes  of  sinking  Israel,  who  are  preserved  to 
continue  the  name  and  memory  of  once  so  fa- 
mous a  people,  the  only  remaining  monument 
of  distressed  Sion. 

Ver.  7.  Ve  pr<rcotied  him  that  made  ijou,  btf 
sacrificing  to  devils.]  The  Psalmist,  according 
to  the  version  of  the  LXX,  says,  en  jroi/li(  »!  ^tol 
iiiiHy  lai/Aina.,  "  That  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
are  devils,"  Psal.  xcvi.  5.  And  of  the  Jews 
who  sacrificed  to  them  it  is  said,  they  sacrificed 
to  devils,  and  not  to  God  ;  sn^^  to  evil,  wast- 
ing, and  destroying  spirus.  And  so  tliey  are 
styled,   2  Chron.  xi.  15.  Rev.  ix.  20.      Ihe 
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pulling  do'Cvn  idolatrous  worship,  is  in  our  Sa- 
viour's lang'iage,  the  casting  out  the  prince  of 
this  world,  Johnxii.  »T.  xvi.  11.  The  converting 
of  the  Gentiles  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  is  called,  "  turning  them  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Go  !,"  Acts  xxvi.  18.  The 
delivering  them  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
Col.  i.  13.  who  before  walked  accordmg  to  the 
prmce  of  the  power  of  darkness,  Ephes.  ii.  2. 
and  were  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  will,  2  Tim. 
ii.  26. 

Ver.  12.  Let  no  man  rejoice  over  me  a  KvV/orc, 
■mho  for  the  sins  of  mt)  children  am  left  dcsulate.^ 
This  Prosopopoeia  of  Sion,  bewailing  her  chil- 
dren gone  into  captivity  is  moving  and  beauti- 
ful. She  assumes  the  character  of  a  disconso- 
late widow,  an  idea  often  borrowed  to  represent 
deep  distress,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  the  fa- 
vourite of  her  bosom,  with  these  two  sad,  but 
common  aggravations  of  her  sorrow,  her  chil- 
dren taking  evil  courses,  and  as  such  exemplari- 
ly  punished,  stricken  of  God,  and  afflicted  ;  and 
herself,  instead  of  that  compassion  which  her 
calamities  called  for  from  those  around  her,  ne- 
glected, insulted,  reproached,  and  injured.  The 
venting  her  grief  in  broken  accents,  ver.  17. 
"  But  what  can  I  help  you  r"  is  inimitably,  says 
Grotius,  affecting,  "  1  who  am  devoid,  not  only 
ot  my  former  substance,  my  ornaments  and 
pleasant  things,  my  comforts  and  conveniences, 
but  reduced  to  the  lowest  state,  and  wanting 
myself  the  necessaries  of  life,  what  am  1  able, 
what  can  1  be  expected  to  do  for  you  ?"  At 
length  all  appearance  of  human  help  vanishing, 
she  raises  motives  of  consolation  from  that  never 
failing  treasury  of  delight  and  comfort  to  af- 
flicted minds,  the  Word  of  God,  whose  statutes 
had  been  her  song  in  the  house  of  her  pilgri- 
mage ;  and  assures  them,  from  the  prophets,  of 
a  deliverance  from  their  captivity,  and  remark- 
able vengeance  overtaking  their  persecutors. 
In  this  pleasing  prospect  she  exults  and  triumphs, 
ch.  V.  as  a  fond  mother  overjoyed  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  children. 

Ver.  15.]  Probably  this  refers  to  Deut.  xxviii. 
49,  50.  and  may  be  considered  as  a  fulfilling 
ihut  prophecy,  "  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation 
against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earih, 
as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieih,  a  nation  whose 
tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand.  A  nation  of 
fierce  countenance,  which  will  not  regard  the 
person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  favour  to  the  young." 
This,  if  applied  to  the  Chaldieans,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  place  will  not  suit,  for  the  Chaldsans 
did  not  come  from  a  country  which  was  very 


far  from  Judea.  If  to  the  Romans,  the  time 
will  not  suit  with  the  supposed  age  of  this  writer. 
Josephus,  indeed,  informs  us,  that,  upon  the  Ro- 
mans making  themselves  masters  of  the  temple, 
they  slaughtered  all,  both  old  and  young  indif- 
ferently without  any  respect  to  age,  havmg  nei- 
ther mercy  n.ir  modesty. 

Ver.  16.  And  /eft  Iter  that  zras  ahne,  desolate 
xcithout  daus;titers.'\  The  Geneva  version,  I  think 
clearer,  "  leaving  me  atone,  and  destitute  of  n»y 
daughters,"  i.  e.  both  sons  and  daughters  were 
carried  into  captivity.    See  ver.  1+. 

Ver.  •i'O.  1  have  put  off  the  clothing  of  peace, 
and  put  upon  me  the  sackcloth  of  my  prnyer :  I 
will  cry  unto  the  everlasting  in  my  days.']  i.e. 
1  have  put  off  the  garment  of  prospt  rity,  as 
the  margin  has  it,  or  of  gladness,  and  |  ut 
upon  me  the  sackcloth  of  penance  and  suw;li- 
cation,  "  Indui  cilicium  deprecationis  mcce." 
Arab.  And  Junius  renders  in  the  same  man- 
ner :  or,  as  the  Syriac  has  it,  "  dotlied  rr.e  witli 
sackcloth  in  the  solemn  lime  of  my  jirayer,  and 
supplication."  The  last  clause,  M)i^i^ojjLa.i  :tj>5c 
tIy  al'jvioy  ir  lojc  vtjjLifoii!:  iam,  is  inaccurately  rendered 
here.  It  may  either  be  translated,  with  the 
margin,  "  in  the  time  of  mine  affliction,"  and 
in  this  .sense  we  are  to  understand  li^sfa  "it^-vira. 
Krii,  Psalm  cxxxvii.  7.  and  xxxvii.  1.'3.  or  the 
sense  may  be,  "  I  will  cry  unto  the  everlast- 
ing all  my  days  ;"  thus  Calmct,  "  .le  crieray 
an  Treshaut  tons  ies  joirs  de  ma  vie  ;"  and  the 
Geneva  verhion  accordinji^ly,  "  as  long  as  [  live 
1  will  call  upon  the  evei'lasting."  Tiiis  sense  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  Ps.  cxvi.  2.  where  the 
expression  in  ihe  LX.Y  very  much  resembles 
this,  h  7a7c  rtfui^v-K  fri  irriKaKkofiat,  and  our  transla- 
tors rightly  render,  "  I  will  call  upon  him  as 
long  as  I  live." 

Ver.  "iQ,  Because  of  the  mercnchich  shad  soon 
come  unto  you  from  the  everlastins,  our  Saviour.'] 
The  like  is  repeated,  ver.  24,  2o.  but  how  can 
this  mercy  be  propeily  said  to  come  soon,  as 
the  captivity  was  to  last  seventy  years  ?  this, 
say  Mess,  of  Port  Roy;i!,  may  be  admitted,  if 
considered  either  with  respect  to  God,  who 
inllicted  this  punishment,  in  whose  sight  a 
thousand  years  arc  but  as  a  day  ;  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  siifuring  Jews  themselves,  those 
especially  among  them,  who  were  touched  with 
a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  their  deserving  a  much 
longer  and  sorer  punishment',  "  tor  a  soul 
which  is  truly  convinced  of,  and  sensibly  af- 
fected with  the  eternity  of  punishment  due  to 
its  transgressions,  counts  for  nothing,  or  consi- 
ders but  as  a  moment,  the  time  Of  penance  and 
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suflfering,  which  Go3  is  mercifully  pleased  to 
inflict  in  this  life,"  ver.  32,  y+.  This  writer, 
fiays  Bishop  Chandler,  personates  Baruch,  and 
his  boolc  is  little  else  than  an  epiton)e  of  what 
we  have  at  large  in  the  prophets,  concerning  a 
more  universal  return  than  that  was  of  ilie 
Jews  under  Cyrus,  and  in  virtue  of  God's  c- 
verlasting:  covenant,  to  drive  ihcm  no  more  out 
of  the  land.  The  Jews  at  Babylon,  where  this 
Baruch  wrote,  did  not  conceive  that  the  pro- 
phecies w^ere  exhausted  in  the  first  return  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Assyrian  kings,  they  hoped  for 
another  more  perfect,  and  more  glorious  resto- 
ration, as  foretold  by  the  ])rophets,  which 
should  be  the  deliverance  of  God  himself,  as 
the  Jews  arc  wont  still  to  call  the  salvation  of 
tlie  Messiah.  In  confidence  of  this  so  eminent 
a  deliverance,  he  breaks  forth  into  admiration 
of  this  Emanuel,  or,  "•  God  with  us.''  Def.  of 
Christ,  p.  5.-5,  .5-t. 

Ver.  25.  Shorthf  thou  shalt  see  his  destruction, 
and  shall  tread  upon  his  neck.j  This,  says  Cal- 
met,  was  literally  accomplished  in  the  time  of 
queen  Esther,  and  Mordecai  atSusa,  and  under 
Daniel  at  Babylon  ;  for  when  they  were  exalt- 
ed to  the  highest  dignity,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant posts  of  the  government,  the  Chaldeans 
themselves  were  obliged  to  submit  to  their  au- 
thority, and  to  bow  before  them,  as  Isaiah  had 
long  before  expressly  foretold,  ch.  Ix.  U. 

Ver.  28.  Far  as  it  zcas  their  mind  to  go  astrnij 
from  God,  so  being  returned,  seek  him  ten  times 
more.^  It  is  not  enough,  says  a  pious  writer, 
morally  to  revoke  what  is  past,  by  wishing  it 
had  not  been  done,  but  you  must  oppose  a  state 
to  a  state,  a  habit  to  a  habit,  i,  e.  as  sin  before 
gave  you  law,  so  now  must  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Habitual  sin  must  be  destroyed  by  a  contrary 
habit,  or  state  of  holiness  :  this  is  well  summed 
up  by  the  apostle,  "  As  ye  have  yielded  your 
members  servants  to  unck-anness,  and  to  ini- 
quity unto  iniquity  ;  even  so  now  yield  vour 
members  servants  to  righteousness,  unto  holi- 
ness," Hom.  vi.  ly.  What  the  Greek  makes 
matter  of  c>d)ortation  and  advice  here,  is  spok- 
en prophetically  according  to  the  Vulg.  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass  ;  for  after  the  capti- 
vity, the  Jews  were  more  observant  of  the  law 
of  God,  than  they  were  before,  especially  with 
resjiect  to  idolatry.  But  it  will  be  best,  if 
this  reading  is  followed,  to  understand  this  of 
those  devout  Jews  in  particular,  who  were  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and 
were  th.c  first  fruits  of  the  Chiiilian  church. 

Ver.  '33.  And  she  sludl  be  inhabited  by  devils.l^ 


This  expression  is  grounded  on  a  vulgar  no- 
tion, that  desolate  and  forlorn  places  are  inha- 
bited by  evil  spirits,  who  have  their  haunts 
there.  The  canonical  scriptures  seem  to  coun- 
tenance this  opinion  ;  thus  the  demoniac,  Luke 
viii.  sy.  is  said  to  abide  in  no  house,  but  to  be 
driven  of  the  devil  into  the  wilderness,  and 
thither  was  our  Saviour  led,  as  being  the  de- 
vil's residence,  to  be  tempted  by  him.  Mat.  iv. 
1.  vVnd  accordingly  our  Saviour,  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  unclean  spirit,  says,  "  that  he  walks 
through  dry,  or  uninhabited  places,"  Matth. 
xii.  4;3.  sec  also  Tobit  viii.  3. 

Ver.  36.  Look  abmit  thea  toicards  the  e(i.st.'\ 
This,  no  doubt,  primarily  relates  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus,  and  the  return 
from  their  long  caplivit}',  by  his  appointment  ; 
or  rather  God's  influencing  his  heart  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  though  Babylon,  properly  speak- 
ing, was  rather  to  the  north  with  respect  to  Je- 
rusalem, yet  IV'rsia,  where  Cyrus  reigned,  and 
from  whence  the  happy  orders  were  to  come, 
was  to  the  east.  That  italoM  here  is  the  title 
of  the  Messiah  likewise,  there  is  no  question, 
whether  it  be  literally  rendered  the  east,  as  the 
title  formerly  was  bestowed  upon  him,  Zech. 
vi.  12.  or  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that  sun  of 
righteousness,  mentioned  Mai.  iv.  2.  Howe- 
ver that  be,  it  is  certain  that  where  ara'Jsxfl  the 
east,  is  used  in  most  places  of  scripture,  the 
commentators  and  scholiasts  have  still  applied 
it  to  Christ,  meaning  by  the  cast,  that  orient, 
or  ri.iing  sun,  and  not  the  point  from  whence  it 
rises,  see  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  And  this  seems  the 
more  probable,  because  ver.  22.  he  is  called, 
"  The  everlasting,  our  Saviour." 

CHAP.     V. 

Ver.  2-  '"Phi  uV  i^itth  7ra<r>u  siibaiid.  x"ff-    The 
like  ellipsis  occurs  Luke  xvii.  24. 
Job  xviii.  4.  in  LXX  Prov.  viii.  28.  2  Mace.  ii. 
1 8.  in  Addit.  Esth.  xiii.  10. 

Ver.  6.  For  thet/  departed /rom  thee  on  fuot, 
and  zccre  led  a-iSaij  of  their  enemies ;  but  God 
bringeth  them  unto  thee  exalted  zi>ith  glori/,  as 
children  oj' the  hingdom.'\  i.  e.  As  a  royal  race, 
or  children  of  kings,  riding  in  triumph,  and  in 
a  most  magnificent  proceision.  Ezra  gives  us 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons  that  re- 
turned, their  horses,  mules,  camels,  &-c.  cm- 
ployed  on  the  occasion,  ch.  ii.  66.  And  it  ap- 
pears from  I  Es.dr.  v.  2.  that  Darius  himself 
sent  a  thousand  horsemen  to  conduct  them  back 
safely  to  Jerusalem,  with  musical  instruments. 
Isaiah  describes  their  return   from  Babvlon  in 
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the  most  pompous  manner,  and  in  terras  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  a  real  triumph,  ch.  xlix,  22,  23. 
Ixvi.  20.  "  Their  transport  of  mirth  and  jollity 
on  this  occasion  (^says  Josephus)  was  as  great, 
as  if  the  day  of  their  redemption  and  return  had 
been  the  first  day  of  a  new  life."  Antiq.  lib. 
xi.  c.  4. 

Ver.  7.  For  God  hath  appointed  that  every  high 
hill.lL  By  e'foc  and  /Sw^if,  we  are  here  to  under- 
stand those  who  arc  lofty,  proud,  and  superci- 
lious, who  exalt  themselves  from  a  conceit  of 
worldly  wisdom  :  the  meek,  on  the  contrary, 
are  represented  as  prostrate  and  humble,  cast- 
ing aside  every  high  thought,  and  adoring,  with 
holy  reverence,  mysteries  that  are  above  tliem. 
This  refers  to  a  known  custom  of  great  kings, 
who,  when  they  travelled,  had  their  iltTom],  or 
harbingers,  sent  before  them  to  make  the  way 
plain  and  commodious,  by  filling  up  deep 
places,  and  levelling  those  that  were  high,  and 
smoothing  those  that  were  rough.  And  so  Jo- 
sephus says,  that  when  Titus  came  to  the  wars, 
there  went  before  him  all  the  royal  aids,  and  all 
the  military  men,  and  those  who  plained  the 
way,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6,  and  c.  xii.  for 
the  coming  of  the  Roman  army.  The  words 
here  seem  to  refer  to  Isa.  xl.  4.  where  the  pro- 
phet, describing  the  return  of  the  people  from 
their  captivity  to  their  own  country,  expresses 
it  "  By  the  former  deliverance  and  passage  out 
of  Egypt,  through  uneven  craggy  ways  in 
the  desart,  which  yet,  by  God's  conduct,  was 
made  passable  to  them,  and  they  brought  at 
last  to  a  happy  Canaan."  Thus  the  Targum 
on  Canticlei  saith,  the  cloud  went  before  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  three  days  journey, 
to  take  down  their  hills,  and  fill  up  their  valleys 
before  them.  Mystically,  or  by  way  of  meta- 
phor, this  expression  of  casting  down  every 
high  hill,  means  also,  the  removing  of  all  ob- 
stacles to  one's  happiness  or  designs,  as  in  those 
verses  of  Sibylla  Erythraea,  set  down  by  St  Aus- 
tin, De  Civit.  Dei,  1.  viii.  where,  foretelling  the 
coming  of  the  king  from  heaven  in  the  flesh,  it 
follows, 

Dejicet  colles,  valUs  extollet  ab  into  ; 

Non  erit  in  rebus  hominnm  stibliine,  vel  altum  ; 

^quaniur  campis  mentes. 

Which  is  almost  the  same  with  the  passage  cited 
from  Isaiah.  Compare  also  Luke  iii.  5.  The 
same  metaphor  is  used  by  Homer,  11.  0.  ver. 
260.  where  Apollo  promising  to  assist  Hector, 
saitb, 


I  will  go  before  and  make  smooth  all  passages. 

Ver.  8.  Even/  i-ivecl  smelling  tree  shall  over- 
shaduzc  Israel.]  i.  e.  God  will  furnish  his  people 
with  all  sorts  of  accommodations  for  their  returri 
home ;  in  particular,  that  they  should  not  be 
incommoded  with  heat,  a  calamity  very  inci- 
dent to  travellers  in  hot  countries ;  God  would 
plant  woods,  as  it  were  on  purpose,  to  shelter 
his  chosen  in  their  return,  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun.  This  undoubtedly  refers  to  Is. 
xli.  19.  where  God  says,  "  I  will  plant  in  the 
wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  the  myr- 
tle, and  the  olive  tree,  &c.  conducting  the  peo- 
ple home  almost  in  the  same  marvellous  man- 
ner as  he  did  his  chosen  in  the  wilderness,  by 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  to  defend  them  from  the 
heat.  Or  without  having  recourse  to  a  miracle, 
this  may  be  understood  of  his  appointing  their 
return  at  such  a  season,  when  the  trees  afforded 
most  shade ;  or  that  they  marched  through  such 
places  where  there  was  a  natural  cover  over 
them.  Others  think,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  this  is  rather  a  poetical  description,  to  dis- 
play, but  in  an  exaggerating  manner,  the  easi- 
ness and  pleasure  with  which  the  Jews  would 
return  from  Babylon.  Our  translators  follow 
the  copies  which  read  kfiia^at,  but  others  have 
wKifTnireLi,  su/jsultantnt ;  and  thus  Junius  renders, 
exsilieruntque  ctiam  silvcc,  that  all  the  trees  of 
the  wood  rejoiced  on  the  occasion,  like  that  of 
the  Psalmist,  Ps,  xcvi.  12. 

CHAP.     VI. 

^'^^'■-  3-  ^r:VEN generatluns.]  The  word  ytna, 
or  generation,  has  many  senses. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  twenty,  twenty-five,  or 
thirty  years,  but  most  generally  the  last  term  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  approved  authors, 
and  particularly  in  the  genealogy  recorded  by 
St  Matthew.  By  it  here  is  meant  ten  years,  or 
rather  seven  decads  of  years ;  but  this  accepta- 
tion is  not  very  common  :  but  as  it  was  very 
well  known  to  have  been  predicted  by  the  pro- 
phets, that  the  captivity  should  last  seventy, 
that  is,  seven  ten  years,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  this  author  had  that  term  in  view  here, 
and  meant  the  precise  period  of  ten  years.  The 
seventy  years  of  the  captivity  of  Babylon  are 
Bsually  reckoned  from  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  great,  and  the  fourth  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  i.  e.  A.  M.  3398,  and  ended  3468;  or 
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before  Chiist,  6c6,  and  ended  536,  before  his 
appearance  ;  ut  which  time  Cvrus  gave  lesvc  to 
ail  the  Jews  in  his  dominions,  to  return  to  their 
own  countpy.  This  epistle,  said  to  be  Jere- 
miah's, is  supposed  to  be  wrote  to  the  Jew^ 
when  they  were  going  into  captivity  with  their 
king,  to  admonish  them  to  beware  of  the  idola- 
try which  they  would  see  in  Babylon  :  and 
seems  to  be  the  letter  referred  to,  a  IVIacc.  ii.  2, 
a.  where  the  same  caution  is  given  as  here,  to 
guard  against  the  idolatry  they  would  observe 
in  that  place,  and  is  an  epitome  of  sundry  things 
in  Moses,  the  psalms,  and  the  prophets,  against 
idolatry,  and  the  fullest  dissuasive  against  it,  in 
one  continued  tract  or  view,  of  any  through  the 
whole  volume  of  the  bible,  and  handled  in  the 
most  proper  manner  :  as  banter  and  ridicule  are 
often  found  more  effectual  to  expose  and  con- 
fute an  error,  than  grave  and  serious  reason- 
ing. 

Yer.  4.  Gods  of  siller^  and  gold,  and  wood, 
^orne  up:m  shoulders.^  Isaiah  takes  notice  of, 
and  coadeiuns  this  custom,  *'  He  maketh  it  a 
god,  they  fall  down,  yea,  they  worship,  they 
bear  him  upon  the  shoulder,  they  carry  him, 
and  set  him  in  his  place,  he  standeth,  and  from 
his  place  shall  he  not  remove,"  xlvi.  7.  Jere- 
miah likewise  mentions  this  idolatry,  and  their 
carrying  images  in  great  procession  and  pomp, 
"  They  must  needs  be  borne,  (says  he,)  because 
they  car^not  go,"  ch.  x.  5.  And  to  this  sense 
Spencer,  and  other  learned  interpreters,  explain 
those  words  of  Amos,  "  Ye  have  borne  the  ta- 
bernacle of  Moloch,  and  Chiun  your  images." 
ch.  V.  26.  which  the  LXX  rightly  render 
nnkdCilt,  sursum  tulistis.  Numerous  instances 
of  this  superstition  used  among  the  heathen,  are 
to  be  met  with,  in  sacred  and  profane  writers. 
See  ver.  26. 

Ver.  6.  Say  ye  in  your  hearts,  O  Lord,  a-e 
must  Koj-ship  ihecJ]  These  words  seem  wrong- 
ly pointed  in  our  translation,  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Greek.  The  sense  would  be 
better  and  mere  agreeable  to  the  context,  if  the 
rendering  was,  "  We  ought  to  worship  thee,  O 
Lord,  with  the  Spirit,  or  understanding,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  senseless  images,  which  take  no 
notice  of  their  votaries."  And  so  St  Cyprian 
Fenders  this  passage,  "  In  sensu  tibi  debet  ado^ 
rari  Deus."  De  Orat.  Dorain.  One  copy  of 
the  Greek  reads  without  any  comma  at  all,  pro- 
bably intending  this  sense  ;  but  for  clearness  I 

would  place  it  thus,  aTo/t   i/i,    rn  itxrota.  at  lei  Vfoi- 

Ki/reii,   lia-Tilai.      The    Psalmist,  in  like  manner, 
Hfter  haying  exposed  the  folly  of  image  wor- 


ship, and  from  the  honour  given  by  the  hea- 
thens to  their  idols,  presses  the  like  conclusion 
upon  the  Israelites,  and  excites  them  to  praise 
the  living  God,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  with  the 
greater  devotion,  Psal.  cxxxv.  17,  18,  19, 
20. 

Ver.  7.  For  mine  angel  is  with  you,  and  I  my- 
self  caring  for  your  souls.']  Mine  angel  shall 
protect  you,  which  these  idols  cannot.  Our  ver« 
sion,  and  the  V'ulg.  seem  faulty  in  the  rendering 
of  the  latter  clause  ;  in  the  Greek  it  is,  avVif  Xl 
ix^>iiaf  ra.(  '{'^x^'^  u/j-vi,  which  I  would  translate, 
"  And  he  (the  angel)  will  watch  over  you,  and 
revenge  any  injury  done  to  you."  The  Geneva 
version  understands  o.'ut'h,  in  like  manner  of  the 
angel,  "  For  mine  angel  shall  he  with  you,  and 
shall  care  for  your  souls."  Junius  is  more  ex- 
plicit to  the  same  purpose,  "  Angelus  m«us  vo- 
biscum  est,  qui  idem,  reposciturus  est  animas 
veslras  j"  and  so  the  Oriental  versions  also  have 
it. 

Ver,  8.  As  for  their  tongue  it  is  polished  lij 
the  ■workman,  and  theij  tJieinselves  are  gilded  and 
laid  over  with  stiver  ;  yet  are  they  but  Jalse,  and 
cannot  speak.]  The  mimic  representations  of 
life  are  all  deceit ;  they  are  mere  insensible  i- 
mages  of  things,  having  mouths,  and  a  tongue 
beautifully  polished,  but  are  unable  to  give  a 
word  of  advice,  or  comfort  to  their  supplicants. 
Their  images  are  overlaid  with  coverings  of 
gold  and  silver  plates,  see  ver.  57,  58.  Is.  xxx. 
22.  either  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  or 
to  cover  some  defect  ;  but  their  gold  and  silver 
serve  only  to  expose  their  weakness.  They  are 
of  no  more  value  than  that  of  the  rich  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  so  far  from  being 
able  to  say  or  do  any  thing,  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  handy- work  of  those  that  worship 
them  ;  every  excellence  that  they  have  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  ingenuity  of  the  artificer,  and  shews 
rather  his  art,  than  their  divinity. 

Ver.  9.  ^nd  taking  gold  as  it  were  for  a  virgin 
that  loves  to  go  gay,  they  make  crowns  for  the 
beads  of  their  gods.]  The  Geneva  version  is 
clearer,  which  has,  "  And  as  they  take  gold  for 
a  maid  that  loveth  to  be  decked,  so  make  they 
crowns  for  the  heads  of  their  gods."^  But  the 
sense,  I  conceive,  would  be  more  perfect,  \i  the 
pointing  was  thus  :  "  And  taking  goKI,  as  for 
some  virgin  that  loves  dress  and  finery,  the^ 
make  crowns  for  the  heads  of  their  gods  ;"  and 
so  Calmet  understands  it,  "  Comme  on  fait  des 
ornements  a  unc  fiUe,  qui  aime  a  se  parer,  ainsi 
on  fait  ces  Idoles  avec  de  Tor." 

Ver.  12.  Tet  cannot  these  gods  savethemsdws- 
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from  rust  and  moths,  though  they  he  covered  with 
purple  raiment.']  See  ver.  72.  i.  e.  their  orna- 
ments and  royal  attire  are  perishable  things,  like 
those  that  wear  them ;  pass  but  a  few  years,  and 
their  "  riches  are  corrupted,  and  their  garments 
moth  eaten,  their  gold  and  silver  cankered,  and 
the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  them, . 
and  shall  eat  them  up,  as  it  were  fire,"  as  St 
Jaraes  speaks  upon  another  occasion,  ch.  v.  3, 3. 
That  the  heathens,  in  their  idolatrous  worship, 
adorned  the  images  of  their  gods  with  costly 
robes,  is  confirmed  from  Jer.  x.  9.  where  speak- 
ing of  the  decorations,  and  rich  apparel  of  the 
false  gods,  he  says,  that  blue  and  purple  are 
their  clothing. 

Ver.  13.  neywipe  their  faces  because  of  the 
dust  of  the  temple,  uihen  there  is  much  upon  them.] 
Or,  as  the  Geneva  version  has  it,  "  They  wipe 
their  faces  because  of  the  dust  of  the  temple, 
whereof  there  is  much  upon  them."  And  so 
the  Vulg.  "  Extergunt  faciem  ipsorum  propter 
pulverem  domus,  qui  est  plurimus  inter  eos," 
i.  e.  through  the  concourse  of  the  people,  or 
votaries,  who  come  there  in  great  numbers. 
The  multiplicity  of  persons,  which  tread  the 
hallowed  courts,  which  is  an  honour  to  the  true 
God,  is  to  them  an  inconvenience  and  disgrace ; 
for  when  the  idol  temples,  like  that  of  Baal,  are 
filled  with  worshippers  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
being  unable  to  help  themselves  in  any  respect, 
they  must  be  beholden  afterwards  to  the  care  of 
others,  to  remove  any  accidental  stain  or  filth 
that  may  fasten  on  them,  and  to  keep  them  neat 
and  clean.     See  ver.  24. 

Ver.  15.  He  hath  also  in  bis  right  hand  a 
dagger,  and  an  axe.]  Arnobius  observes,  con- 
cerning the  Gentiles,  "  That  they  designed  to 
create  fear  by  the  manner  in  which  they  framed 
and  represented  the  statues  and  images  of  their 
gods ;  hence  scythes,  clubs,  and  tlmnderboUs, 
v;ere  appendages  to  their  idols."  Adv.  Gent. 
1.  vi.  Like  the  god  of  war,  or  some  martial 
hero,  they  were  exhibited,  armed  with  swords, 
lances,  helmets,  bucklers,  or  whatever  fancy 
could  invent  to  excite  terror.  In  the  foregoing 
verse  indeed  they  are  set  forth  in  a  milder  atti- 
tude, to  create  veneration,  seemingly  dispens- 
ir,g  jsstice,  like  some  prince  or  governor  of  a 
province,  of  wlxich  the  sceptre  which  they  hold 
forth,  was  to  be  the  symbol. 

\'cr.  19.  They  light  them  candles. . .  .  ivhereof 

thsy  cannot  see  one]     Either  in  their  temples,  or 

in  their    processions.      See  Cic.  Offic.  iii.  26. 

And  Apuleius,  v/lio  says  of  the  Pagan  proces- 

ior.^  that,  on   such  an  occasion,  "  Antisiites 


sacrorum  Deum  proferebant  ihsignes  exuvias, 
quorum  primus  lucernam  praemicantem  claro 
porrigebat  lumine — Magnus  pra^terea  sexus 
utriusque  numerus,  lucernis,  toedis,  cereis,"  &-c. 
The  sense  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle  would  be 
more  complete,  if  the  first  sentence  of  the  fol- 
lowing verse  was  added  to  it  thus :  "  They  light 
them  candles. . .  .whereof  they  cannot  see  one, 
for  they  are  as  one  of  the  beams  of  the  temple." 
And  thus  the  Vulg.  from  some  Greek  copies, 
connects  the  sense,  "  lucernas  accendunt  illis, 
&  quidem  multas,  ex  quibus  nullam  videre 
possunt;  sunt  quidem  sicut  trabes  in  Domo." 
And  so  the  Geneva  version,  "  They  light  up 
candles  before  them,  whereof  they  cannot  see 
one  ;  for  they  are  but  as  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
temple."  And  Junius  renders  in  like  manner. 
The  intention  of  the  heathens  in  having  lamps 
or  candles  burning  before  their  images  and 
altars,  seems  to  have  been  what  Lactantius  m- 
timates,  the  furnishing  light  for  their  gods ;  the 
folly  of  which  he  thus  exposes,  "  Num  mentis 
suae  compos  putandus  est,  qui  auctoii  &  datori 
luminis  candelarum  ac  ceraru.m  lumen  aft'ert 
pro  munere  ?"  1.  vi.  2. 

Ver.  20.  let  they  say,  Their  hearts  aregnaw^ 
ed  upon  by  things  creeping  out  of  the  earth,  and 
when  they  eat  them  and  their  clothes,  they  feel  it 
not.]  Thus  Arnobius,  who  was  himself  once  a 
Pagan,  speaks  of  idols,  setting  them  upon  all 
occasions  in  the  meanest  and  most  ridiculous 
light,  "  Nan  videtis  sub  istorum  simulachro- 
rum  cavis  mures  habitare  ?  in  ore  ab  Araneis 
ordiri  retia,"  1.  vi.  Adv.  Gont.  It  should 
sccui,  say  Mess,  of  Port  Royal,  from  the  con- 
text, as  if  the  priests  themselves,  who  got  their 
livelihood  by  this  false  worship,  or  some  of  the 
worshippers  at  least  made  this  acknowledgment 
of  the  meanness  and  imperfection  of  their  ima- 
ges. But  is  such  an  open  declaration  from 
them,  much  to  their  great  discredit,  at  all  na- 
tural or  credible?  would  it  not,  in  the  esteem 
of  every  sensible  and  well  meaning  votary,  be 
the  means  to  expose  and  discard  them,  and  at 
length  take  from  the  priests  themselves  all  thC' 
gain  of  their  craft  ?  Nor  is  paV/r,  as  others  con- 
tend, to  be  understood  as  spoken  by  way  of 
hear-sny,  that  it  is  so  reported  of  them,  as  Co- 
verdalc  understands  it ;  little  need  was  tiicre  to 
refer  to  uncertain  tradition,  or  report  ;  every 
one  might  ha  convinced  from  their  own  obser- 
vation of  their  decay,  how  coiueinptiblc  such 
objects  of  worship  were.  JNIight  not  this  more 
properly  be  understood  of  the  idols  tht'inselve» 
betraying  their  own  defects  and  shams  by  ihciv 
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frail  appearance  ?  i.  e.  their  idols  confer,  tes- 
tify, or  make  it  plain  by  tlie  signs  of  decay  and 
rottenness  visible  about  them,  and  by  their  be- 
ing eaten  as  a  piece  of  ordinary  wood  by  worms, 
and  not  perceiving  what  is  done  to  tlicm,  that 
they  are  perishable  and  senseless.  And  thus 
Junius  exj)0unds  it,  "  Ipsa  idola  testantnr  se 
facillime  a  tennissimis  vcrinibus  erodi  in  partes 
intimas  usque."  Or  the  sense,  lastly,  may  be 
that  of  Isaiah,  eh.  xliv.  9.  that  "  the  makers 
themselves  are  their  own  witnesses,"  i.  e.  they 
best  know  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made, 
and  arc  sufficiently  convinced  from  their  want- 
ing often  to  be  repaired  and  beautified,  that 
they  are  mouldering  vanities. 

Vcr.  Q2.  Upon  their  bodies  and  beads  sit  bats, 
s:caliows,  and  birds  ;  and  the  cats  also.']  Besides 
the  meanness  of  their  original,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  their  state,  if  one  considers  further 
the  rudeness  and  insults  offered  to  their  divini- 
tyships,  by  vile,  despicable,  and  abject  crea- 
tures, this  also  is  sufficient  to  expose  men's  folly 
in  worshipping  them.  Minucius  Felix,  is  very 
pleasant  upon  the  occasion,  "  Quanto  verius  dc 
Diis  vestrls  animalia  muta  naturaliter  judicant, 
inures,  hirundines,  milvi  ?  Non  senlire  cos 
sciunt,  rodunt,  insultant,  insident,  ac,  nisi  abi- 
gati.s,  in  ipso  dei  vestri  ore  nidificant,"  p.  17-5. 
£dit.  Oxon.  i.  e.  The  mice,  swallows,  and 
crows  know  better  than  you  (Pagans)  w!;at 
your  gods  are  ;  for  by  gnawing  and  sitting  up- 
on them,  and  being  ready  to  make  nests  in  their 
mouths,  if  yon  do  not  drive  them  away,  tiiey 
know  that  they  have  neither  sense  nor  under- 
standing. Spiders  also  spin  upon  their  faces, 
and  use  their  sacred  heads  for  blocks  only  to 
hang  their  webs  on. 

*  ^Vcr.  27.  If  they  fall  to  the  ground  at  any  time, 
they  cannot  rise  up  again  themselves.']  I'liis  was 
the  case  of  Dagon,  who  tiell  upon  his  face  to 
the  earth  before  the  ark  of  the  I.oi-d  ;  and  though 
he  was  once,  sot  ria:ht  again  after  his  fall  by  his 
priests,  yet  fell  in  ilie  like  manner  a  second  time, 
with  the  addlVional  mistbrtune  of  losing  his 
head,  and  both  liis  hands,  1  Sam.  v.  :3,  I.  So 
if  Bel  at  any  time  is  bowed  down,  and  Ncbo 
!<toopcth,  they  cannot  restore  or  make  them- 
selves straight  again,  but  must  continue  in  that 
posture  and  direction,  in  which  design  or  acci- 
dent has  placed  them,  'i'lic  author  of  tiie  Book 
of  Wisdom  has  been  no  less  happy  than  this 
writer,  in  cxpoFing  the  weakness  and  impotence 
of  idols  ;  "  When  the  workmen  {^ays  he,  speak- 
ing of  this  particular  detect)  had  formed  it  by 
the  bkill  of  his  understandings  and  fashioned  it 


as  he  designed,  he  then  looked  out  for  a  conve- 
nient room  for  it,  set  it  in  a  wall,  and  made  it 
fast  with  iron  r  for  he  provided  for  it  that  it 
miglit  not  fail,  knowing  that  it  was  unable  toi 
help  itself,  as  being  an  image  that  hath  need  of 
help,"  ch.  xiii.  15,  16. 

Ibid.  Set  gifts  before  them  as  unto  dead  men.] 
In  Scripture  likewise  they  are  compared  to  dead 
things,  to  nothing,  and  vanity.  Ihe  sense  here 
is,  that  they  are  served  with  victuals,  which 
are  set  before  them  in  form,  without  their  being 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  tliem,  to  touch  or 
use  them,  or  to  receive  and  feast  on  the  viands 
and  offerings  which  are  made  to  them.  And 
how,  indeed,  should  they,  being  inanimate  and 
senseless  things  ?  And  their  votaries  them- 
selves must  be  equally  so,  to  think  that  they 
had  such  a  power,  or  ever  could  make  use  of 
it :  And  yet  we  find,  by  the  story  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Chal- 
deans was  such,  that  they  thought  that  idol  ate 
in  reality  the  great  store  of  provisions  set  before 
it.  By  "  gifts  placed  before  dead  men,"  the 
writer  alludes  to  the  parental,  or  sepulchral 
entertainments,  which  were  anciently  much  in 
vogue  in  the  eastern  and  other  countries,  and 
particularly  among  some  idolaters,  whose  no- 
tion was,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  wan- 
dered about  their  sepulchres,  and  wanted  a 
proper  sustenance,  and  that  it  was  a  ]Mous  office 
to  place  bread  and  wine  over  their  graves,  for 
their  support  and  refreshment.  See  note  on  Ec- 
clus,  XXX.  18. 

A^er.  28.  The  things  that  arc  sacrificed  unto 
them  the  priests  sell' and  abuse.]  Instead  of  exer- 
cising acts  ©f  hospitality  and  charity  to  poor 
and  helpless  persons,  widows  and  orphans,  and 
bestowing  upon  them  the  remains  of  the  sacri- 
fices, they  make  a  trade  of  holy  viands,  or  per- 
vert them  to  bad  and  evil  uses,  it  is  .certain 
the  ancient  idolaters  were  wont  to  save  some 
part  of  their  sacrifices  for  magical  and  super- 
stitious purposes.  Herodotus  testifies  the  same, 
concerning  the  ancient  Persians,  1.  t,  c.  132, 
And  tlierefore  God  orders  in  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice, that  nothing  of  it  should  remain  until  the 
mbrning,  lest  it  should  be  profaned,  or  any  ways 
corrupted  and  abused. 

Ver.  99-  Women  in  childbed,  iSc.  eat  their  sa- 
crifices ;  by  these  things  ye  may  knoiv  that  tbetf 
are  no  gods.]  It  a]ipears  froui  their  many  false 
rites,  and  the  shameful  abuse  of  their  sacrifices, 
that  they  are  no  true  gods.  Kor  if  they  were, 
ntither  would  their  priests  dare  to  take  such 
liberties  in  holy  things,  nor  unclean  and  im- 
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pure  persons  be  permitted  to  approach  them, 
or  partake  of  them,  which  they  might  not  do 
of  a  true  sacrifice,  nor  in  the  service  of  tlie  true 
God  ;  for  according  to  the  L^^vitical  law,  such 
persons  were  not  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary, 
nou"  touch  any  hallowed  thin<!;s,  but  to  continue 
in  a  state  of  separation  for  a  certain  time,  as 
being  defiled  by  their  infirmity,   Lev.  xii.  4. 

Ver.  30.  For  bow  can  they  bs  called  gods  ? 
because  womsn  set  meat  before  the  iiods  of  silver.'] 
riie  sense  is  more  determinate  and  clear  in  the 
Geneva  version,  "  From  whence  cometh  it 
then  that  they  are  called  gods?  because  the 
women  bring  gifts  to  them,"  i.  e.  their  silfy 
and  superstitious  votaries,  through  their  igno- 
rance, pay  the  hke  honours  and  regard  to  their 
idols,  as  if  they  were  really  gods. 

Ver.  3 1 .  The  priests  sit  in  the  temples  having 
their  clothes  rent,    and   their   heads   and   their 
beards  shaven,  and  nothing  tipon  their  heads."] 
Several  of  the  heathen  priests,  particularly  tliose 
of  Isis  and  Scrapis,  had  their  heads  sJiaved,  and 
tuncovored,  in  the  manner  here  described.     It 
was  a  standing  ordinance  at  Memphis,  "  Ut 
Isidis  sacerdotes  semper  dcraso  siut  capite,  ut- 
ipae   tertia  quafjue   die  corpus  eradant*"    Sec 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  I.  vi.  Juveu.  Sat.  vi.  It  is  ob- 
servable, tliat  the  rites  here  mentioned  were  fu- 
neral ceremonies,   and  therefore  ilic  most  pro- 
per to  be  used  in  tlie  worship  of  the  heathen 
-deities,  who  were  no  better  than  dead  men.   In 
the  service  of  the  true  God,   the  Jev.-ish  priests 
weie    forbid  to   rend  their  clothes,  and  shave 
their  lieads,  thereby  to  distinguish  them,  as  we 
may  suppose  with  great  probability,  from  the 
lieathen  priests.     Sec  Lcvit.  xxi.  J — 10.     Cal- 
met  thinks,  the  writer  here  refers  to  the  lamen- 
tations for  Adonis,  customary  not  only  in  F,- 
gypj,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  but  al- 
so in  Babylonia,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the 
.Euphrates. 

Ver.  Z'i^^l'isy  r..ar  ami  cry  b:fore  their  go'ls, 
as  men  do  at  the  feast  ivhen  one  is  dead.]  This 
refers  to  a  rite  or  custora  among  the  Jews  at 
their  funerals,  by  theLXX  called  ^n^iluTrrov  hk^v, 
or  tlie  funeral  feast.  For  the. Jews  had  fcai^ts 
•or  banquets  upon  account,  or  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  and  for  the  refreshment  of  the  melancho- 
ly relations  and  friends  present  at  tlie  burial. 
'I'hus  we  read  vt  "  tiie  meat  of  mourners/' 
Hos.  ix.  i.  and  of  the  "  cup  of  consolation," 
to  comfort  them  for  the  loss  ol"  the  deceased, 
.Jer.  xvi.7.  And  this  probably  the  son  of  Si- 
rach  means,  where  he  mcniious  Sl^ala  Afw^arui' 
Taixxiiy.ifK  itI  7«fi>,.\,  e.  mes:iC3  of  iiteat  set  on 


the  sepulchre,  Ecclus.  xxx.'  IS.  Tobit  iv.   17. 
see  notes  on  those  places.     This  custom,  as  we 
are  informed  by  one  of  the  Jewish  writers,  was 
the   impoverishing  of  many,  and    that  almost 
unavoidably  ;  for  if  any  one  omitted  the  fune- 
ral feast,  he  was  reflected  upon  for  want  of  pi- 
ety.   On  this  account,  and  some  abuses  attend- 
ing tliese  sepulchral  entertainments,  this  cus- 
tom was  at  length  abolished.     By  their  lamen- 
tations  and  cries  before    their    Gods,   Calmer 
thinks  those  for  Adonis  most  probably  are  meant. 
Ver.  4-0.  When  even  the  C/ialdcam  themseLes 
(fishonour  them.]     i.  e.  They  inwardly  laugh  at 
them,  persuaded  of  their  weakness  and  inabili- 
ty to  do  any  thing.     If  their  priests  presented 
any  sick  person  before  the  idol,  it  was  rather  to 
comply  with  the  prevailing  superstition,  than 
from  any  hope  that  the  cure  would  be  effected. 
They  were  conscious  of  the  cheat,  though  for 
gainful  reasons    they  cotitinued  the    practice. 
"  Haruspex  ridet  cum  Haruspicem  videret,'^' 
was  Tully's  sneer  upon  such  impostors  as  these. 
St  Austin  argues  very  strongly  agamst  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  sujTcrstiflons  from   the  plain 
confession    of  the    worshippers  themselves   of 
these  pagan  deities.      Junius,  who  joins  this 
sentence  to  the  following  verse,  makes  the  sense 
to  be.  That  the  Chaldeans  themselves  sufficient- 
ly expose  the  weakness  and  impotence  of  such 
gods,  when  despairing  of  help  from   their  Dii 
minorum  Gentium,  or  inferior  sort  of  gods,  they 
carry  the  patient  to  their  great  god  Bel,  but  to 
as  little  purpose. 

Ver.  41.  If  lhe)j  see  one  dumb  that  cannot 
speak,  tJteij  bring  him,  and  entreat  Bel  (hat  he 
viaii  speak,  as  though  he  zcere  able  iu  understand.] 
Bel  was  the  principal  idol  of  the  Babylonians, 
Is.  xlvi.  1.  The  saine  with  Baal,  asSelden  con- 
jectures, Syntag.  i.  c.  9.  How  unable  Baal 
was  to  hear,  irnderstand,  or  .answer,  the  peti- 
tions of  his  worshippers,  we  learn  from  that 
signal  instance-,  1  Kings  xviii.  2{).  where,  tliough 
his  prophets  called  on  the  name  of  B.anl  from 
morning  until  noon,  saying,  "•  O  Baal,  heAr 
u-s,"  yet  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  re- 
garded. Strange  that  any  should  be  so  sense- 
less, as  the  author  of  the  feook  of  Wisdom  wdl 
aprues,  cb.  xiii-.  18.  as  "  for  power  to  call  (?n 
that  whi'ch  is  weak,  and  for  aid  humbly  beseech 
that  which  hath  least  means  to  help,  and  fbr 
speech  apply  to  dumb  idob  ;"  emphaiicaUy, 
and  i)y  way  of  infamy  so  called,  as  neither 
having  any  faculties  themselves,  nor  able  to 
confer  the  gift  of  speech  nj)on  others. 

Ver.  t?.  let  they  catuiot  understand  this  ibeih- 
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selves,  and  leave  tbem,  for  they  have  no  knoW' 

ledge. ^      Kai  i  %vtet.f1a.t  avVoi  toi>Ta.AH  Kara-KiTrtit  aCri. 

Or,  as  the  Alex.  MS  has  it,  -nro  wwarltc,  which 
would  be  better  rendered,  **  They  cannot, 
tliough  ihey  observe  the  inability  of  their  idols 
to  administer  any  help,  persuade  themselves  to 
leave  and  forsake  them,  for  they  are  foolish  and 
infatuated  themselves."  And  thus  the  Gene- 
va version  more  clearly,  "  Yet  they  that  un- 
derstand these  things,  cannot  leave  them,  for 
they  also  have  no  sense." 

V^er.  43.  The  tcomen  also  idth  cords  about 
thain.']  This  refers  to  the  tents  or  tabernacles 
of  Venus,  in  which  virgins  were  solemnly  pro- 
stituted to  the  honour  of  that  false  goddess  un- 
der the  title  of  MylUlay  and  Venus  ni^^nfin; ,  or 
the  popular  goddess  of  sensual  pleasures.  These 
tents  were  called  Succoth-benoth,  i.  e.  the  ta- 
bernacles of  daughters,  or  the  pavilions  of  the 
girls,  on  account  of  their  residence.  Accord- 
ing to  Selden,  it  means  the  chapels  of  Venus 
Mylitta.  The  men  of  Babylon,  2  Kings  xvii. 
yo.  are  said  to  make  Succoth-benoth,  wherein 
their  daughters  were  prostituted  to  such  as 
came  to  worship  Venus,  as  the  manner  was  in 
Babylon,  from  whence  this  filthiness  had  its  o- 
riginal.  See  Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  ii.  c. 
7.  And  to  this  scandalous  custom,  he  thinks 
Levit.  xix.  29-  particularly  to  refer.  Every 
woman,  it  seems,  throughout  all  the  country, 
was  bound  once  in  her  life  to  repair  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  and  there  to  prostitute  herself  to 
any  that  would  throw  down  a  piece  of  money, 
be  it  less  or  more,  which  money  was  applied  to 
the  temple,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  goddess. 
Herodotus  gives  the  following  account  of  this 

infamous  custom,  i'S*  Sa    aIV;^ij-cc  rur   tofiut  »W    ril(7i 

IBx^vxuiloni,  X.  T.  A.  "  Erat  Babyloniorum  lex,  u- 
tonincs  foeminae  scmcl  'in  vita  sederent  apud 
templum  Veneris,  piaestolantes  adventum  pe- 
regrinorum,  qui  cum  eis  congrederentur ;  pri- 
mum  adventantem  qui  se  ofFerebat  non  debe- 
bant  rccusare,  nee  earn  qaam  offerebat  merce- 
dcm,  qnamvis  non  ita  magiiam,  qua;  in  sacrum 
usum  reponebatur.  Advenadicebat,  i^ocaxlw  rir 
Star  JiIJxitU:  tanti  tibi  deam  Mylittam  implora. 
Et  qufEcunque  foemina  sedere  inccperat,  non 
debuit  abire  donee  vitiata  fuerat.  Unde  fornjo- 
zsc  cito  dimisss,  sed  detbrmes  unumaut  plurcs 
annus  expectabant ;"  i.  e.  every  Babylonian 
woman  was,  once  in  her  life  lime,  bound  to  pro- 
stitute herself  to  a  stranger  at  the  temple  of 
Venus.  They  were  crowned  with  knots  and 
garlands,  and  ranged  in  long  ranks  before  the 
temple,  eacii  rank  being  parted  from  the  other 
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by  a  line,  that  the  men  might  conveniently 
pass  between  them,  and  choose  those  they  lik- 
ed best.  They  declared  their  choice  by  throw- 
ing money  into  the  lap  of  the  woman,  they 
most  admired,  and  saying,  as  they  threw  it,  I 
iinplore  the  goddess  Mylitta  for  thee.  The 
money,  how  little  soever,  was  by  no  means  to 
be  refused,  being  accounted  sacred.  Nor  had 
the  woman  the  power  of  rejecting  any  man 
that  accosted  her  in  the  form  prescribed,  but 
she  was  absolutely  to  retire  without  delay. 
Having  thus  fulfilled  the  law,  and  performed 
some  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  she 
returned  home  ;  and  nothing  could  tempt  her 
to  grant  the  same  favour  again  to  her  new  lov- 
er. Women  of  rank  (for  none  were  dispensed 
with)  might  be  conveyed  to  the  appointed 
place  in  a  covered  vehicle,  and  keep  in  it, 
while  their  servants  waited  their  return  at  some 
distance,  Herod,  in  Clio,  I.  i.  c.  199.  From 
this  passage  it  appears  into  what  infamous  u- 
sage  and  indecency  religion  had  degenerated  : 
when  the  most  dissolute  pleasures  were  turned 
into  so  many  acts  of  devotion,  and  it  was 
counted  a  dishonour  not  to  be  defiled.  By 
irxoirU,  here  rendered  cords,  some  understand 
fine  twine,  of  which  their  knots  or  garlands 
were  composed  ;  and  possibly  this  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Syr.  which  \m  funibus  ornatfe. 
Others  suppose  them  to  be  rushes,  which  are 
easily  broken.  Selden  understands  cordst  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  distinguish  and  guard  the 
passages  leading  to  the  women,  and  to  keep 
them  separate. 

Ibid.  The  icomen  silting  in  the  icaijs.']  i.  e.  In 
the  public  ways  leading  to  the  temple  of  Venus. 
This  description,  and  particularity  of  the  place, 
is  very  natural  and  well  suited  to  the  followers 
and  retainers  of  Venus,  whose  known  custom  it 
is  to  frequent  the  most  public  places,  to  entice 
and  allure  passengers.  See  Prov.  ix.  14,  i^. 
Thus  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14.  is  represented 
as  sitting  in  an  open  place,  or  a  place  where 
roads  crossed,  which  is  by  the  way  of  Timnah 
vfii  Ta7c  Tu'xa/f  Aitdr  at  the  gates  of  ^nan,  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.  Such  a  place  as  this  was 
most  likely  to  meet  passengers  in,  and  therefore 
most  proper  for  Tamar's  design.  Of  those  who 
followed  the  trade  in  a  public  way,  such  whom 
Plautus  calls  screnicolre,  seem  most  to  resemble 
the  Babylonish  ones  here  mentioned.  One  can- 
not help  observing  a  sort  of  gradual  decay  of 
decency  in  women  of  this  profligate  character ; 
at  first  they  had  their  haunts  without  the  city, 
and  followed  the  trade  as  it  were  in  disguise. 
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hiding  their  faces  Vith  a  mask ;  afterwards  they 
dropped  this  and  appeared  bare-faced,  but  never- 
theless the  laws  not  allowing  them  to  come  within 
the  walls,  they  yet  kept  their  distance  ;  but  the 
state  of  things  every  day  gro\\ing  worse  and 
worse,  they  had  the  impudence  at  last  to  settle, 
and  carry  on  the  business  of  lewdness  pubHcly  in 
cities.  But  though  in  all  times  and  places  such 
vile  prostitutes  have  been  too  much  'followed 
and  caressed,  yet  never  war  any  age  so  degene- 
rate, or  people  so  abandoned,  except  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  to  account  them  sacred. 

Ibid.  Burn  bran  for  perfume.']  Badwell  takes 
it  in  the  sense  of  our  version,  and  the  Oriental 
ones  translate  accordingly.  The  Syriac  in  par- 
ticular  has,  "  imponentes  pro  Thymiamile  fur- 
fures." A  poor  incense  this  I  but  good  enough 
for  such  a  deity,  and  so  scandalous  rites.  Gro- 
tius  understands  the  Greek,  ^•jju.iZjai  t«  -rir-j^x  in 
an  impure  sense,  from  the  Hebrew  fTttJD  I'etarah^ 
aperlura,  which  the  Greeks  express  by  ra.  a/^aTa, 
and  thinks  it  answers  to  su^irc  nuturam  in  Pliny, 
which  seems  to  be  confirmed  from  Strabo,  who, 
speaking  of  the  Babylonians,  says,  i^ax;;  V  aV^/a-- 
.^aj/c  aKMKom  iT<0uj«iaVai1«,  1.  xvi.  See  also  Spencer 
de  Leg.  Hebr.  vol.  i.  Sclden  renders  TriTvi^a.  hyihi- 
y/tx,  moles,  orcakesand  libations,  called  albo5^?,«- 
ixxla. :  and  in  this  sense  we  meet  with  3  uay  tx  -n'rv'^a, 
in  Theocritus,  as  an  expedient  to  procure  love. 
And  to  this  very  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
is  by  him  thought  to  allude,  ch.  vii.  18.  where 
it  is  said,  "  that  the  women  knead  their  dough 
to  make  cakes  for  the  queen  of  heaven,"  another 
name  for  the  Babylonian  Venus,  who  was  also 
called  Venus  Urania.  Syntag.  ii.  c.  7.  The 
same  learned  writer  observes  of  ifi>.Ki/9«Ta,  in  the 
next  sentence,  which  our  translators  render  draicn, 
that  it  means  a  seeming  unwillingness  in  these 
votaries  of  Venus,  and  a  reluctance  to  comply, 
"  Funjculum  foi-san,  usquedura  ab  araasio  fucrit 
disruptus,  veluti  retinaculum  pudiciliae  muli- 
cbri  simulatione  relinentes.  Ibid.  An  artifice 
only,  as  he  observes,  to  make  the  persons  that 
solicit  their  favour,  the  more  eager  and  ena- 
moured. 

Ver.  44.  Whaisoevcr  is  done  amongst  them  is 
false.'}  i.  e.  Whatsoever  is  done  to,  or  about 
them  is  vain,  and  the  labour  to  no  purpose :  or 
whatsoever  is  said  or  pretended  to  be  done  by 
tfaem  is  false.     The  Alex.  MS  has  yno/xu»  ttol^' 
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Ver.  45.   Ihtiif  we  mnd&  of  carpenters  and  gold' 

.mnitks,  they  can  be  nothing  else  than  thexcorkman 

%ill  have  tlicm  to  Ac]  i.  e^  they  arc  such  as  were 

caryed.cut  of  a  refuiC  piece  of  wood.  Is.  xliv. 


13,  14,  15.  Wisd.  xiii.  13.  which  the  workman 
could  have  formed  into  any  shape  he  pleased, 
to  be  a  thing  either  of  honour  or  dishonour  ;  or 
else  they  came  out  of  the  smith's  furnace,  and 
were  fashioned  by  the  anvil  and  hammer,  as 
Arnobius  expresses  it,  1.  i.  Who  in  another 
place,  speaking  of  himself,  when  under  a  state 
of  paganism,  says,  "  Beneficia  poscebam  nihil 
sentiente  de  ligno,"  1.  vi.  And  after,  "  At 
quae  dementia  Deum  credere  quem  tute  ipse 
formaris,  supplicare  tremebundum  fabricatae  abs 
te  rei  ?"  i.  c.  What  an  instance  of  madness  is  it 
to  think  that  a  piece  of  timber  hath  any  more 
divinity  in  it  than  it  had  before,  because  it  is 
fashioned  and  carved  into  the  figure  of  a  man  ? 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  with  a  peculiar  smartness  of 
argument,  exposes  image  worship  from  the  ab- 
surdity, that  a  man  should  dress  his  meat,  and 
make  his  god  out  of  the  same  stick  of  wood, 
and  fall  down  to  the  sorry  stock  of  a  tree,  and 
say,  "  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  God,"  Is.  ch. 
xliv. 

Ver.  46.  And  they  tbemselves^that  made  them 
can  never  continue  long ;  how  then  should  the 
things  that  are  made  of  them  be  gods  P  for  they 
left  lies  and  reproaches  to  them  that  come  after. 'l 
As  the  effect  cannot  be  more  perfect  than  the 
cause,  so  impotent  and  frail  man  cannot  invent, 
or  make  any  thing  or  being  immortal  and  di- 
vine. The  makers  of  these  idols  being  rwortal 
themselves,  shall  leave  behind  them  indeed  a 
proof  of  their  ingenuity ;  but  such  as  is  dis- 
graceful, and  exercised  upon  wrong  objects. 
For  the  idols  made  by  them  are  lies  and  vani- 
ties, as  the  scripture  terms  them,  and  are  such 
despicable  and  reproachful  things  m  themselvc?:, 
as  posterity,  more  wise  and  sagacious,  will  have 
in  abhorrence.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  like  that , 
Isaiah  Ixiv.  11.  that  the  time  will  come,  vhen- 
all  the  makers  of  images,  and  such  as  have  been 
most  dt voted  to  their  worship,  shall  be  ashamed 
and  confounded  at  their  own  folly,  to  think,  that. 
the  frail  work  of  man's  hands  could  have  any  di-' 
vinity  in  it,  or  any  principle  of  long  continu- 
ance. 

Ver.  49.  How  then  cannot  vicn  perceive  that' 
they  bene  gods,  which  can  neither  sat^e  themselves- 
from  war,  nor  from  plagues  .^'\  As  material  and 
perishable  things,  they  are  liable  themsclvc?  to 
accidents  and  casualties,  called  here  plagnrx. 
And  if  they  cannot  help  themselves  in  limfs  of 
public  calamity  and  distress,  much  less  can  they 
be  expected  to  succour  and  assist  others.  And 
how,  indeed,  should  they  watch  over,  either  their 
own  or  other's  safety,  being  mdue^d  neither  with- 
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power,  life,  nor  understanding  ;  and  are  indeed 
nothing  but  what  they  appear  to  be,  senseless 
wood  or  stone  ?  One  reason  which  some  expo- 
sitors assign  for  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's 
teraphini,  Gen.  xxxi,  19.  was  to  let  him  see, 
that  his  gods,  as  lie  called  them,  could  not  pre- 
serve themselves,  much  less  do  any  service  to 
him,  see  ver.  57,  The  king  of  Assyria,  with  e- 
qual  truth  and  smartness,  reflects  upon  the  im- 
potence of  such  deities,  "  Have  any  of  the 
gods  of  the  nations  delivered  their  land  out  of 
my  hand  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and 
Arphad  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Sephervaim  ?" 
Is.  xxxvi.  18,  19.  The  like  may  be  observed 
from  profane  history,  of  .^neas's  penafes,  which 
were  so  far  from  assisting  him,  that  if  he  had 
not  taken  them  along  with  him,  they  could  not 
have  set  one  foot  forward,  nor  have  been  saved 
themselves  at  the  burning  of  Troy,  if  his  great 
piety  had  not  secured  them.    See  ver.  55, 

Ver.  51.  There  is  no  xcorl:  of  God  in  i/iemJ] 
oJUi-  3^t«  'i}yor  iv  auVoVf  «nr,  i.  e.  there  is  no  divine 
power  in  them,  or  they  cannot  work  or  effect 
any  thing  like  a  God. 

Ver.  53.  Nor  give  rain  unto  men."]  The  de- 
s{:riptive  character  of  the  living  God  is,  "  He 
thatgiveth  rain, both  the  former  and  the  latter  in 
his  season ;  that  reserveth  unto  us  the  appointed 
weeks  of  harvest,"  Jer,  v.  24.  The  vicissitude 
of  seasons,  of  cold  and  heat,  of  drought  and 
moisture,  so  wisely  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  other  uses  of  human  life, 
is  both  the  eflect  and  the  proof  of  a  God,  and  a 
providence.  "  Videmus,"  says  St  Cyprian, 
Dei  nutu  tempora  obsequi,  elementa  famulari, 
spirare  ventos,  fontes  fluere,  grandescere  copias 
messium,  fructus  mitesccre  vinearum,  exuberare 
pomis  arbusta."  And  therefore  Maxiraus  Ty- 
rius,  expressly,  and  with  great  propriety,  calls 

God,  Tuy  df'jr  TafAi'ar,  rur  KXfToy  Tfeflot,  lir  yict'flx/sr, 
rh  virier,  rot  i'rixdfTnor.  But  false  gods  or  idols  have 
rio  power  over  the  elements,  nor  at  the  request 
of  any  votary  can  they  make  any  alteration  in 
them,  as  the  true  God  did,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  EHas,  James  v.  17.  They  can  nei- 
ther shew  signs,  ver.  67.  in  the  heavens  above, 
or  produce  any  alteration  on  the  earth  beneath  ; 
but  are  themselves  subject  to,  and  often  suffer 
by  the  great  inclemency  of  weather ;  they  are 
sometimes  struck  down  by  a  thunderbolt,  or 
melted  by  the  power  of  lightning. 

Ver.  54.  Neither  can  they  judge  their  own 
cause,  nor  redress  a  wrong,  being  unable,  ft^r  they 
are  as  crows  between  heaven  and  earth. 1  Our 
translators  follow  a  copy  which  had  tauluK.  The 
Alex,  and  others  have  (ti/Vsaf,  i  c.  they  cannot 


interpoSe'lQ^Hght  themselves  hy  znf  rhTtzAt'} 
nor  to  execute  justice  in  their  own  behalf,  as  the 
true  God  did  in  the  matter  of  Core  and  his  fac- 
tion. See  ver.  64.  which  aspects  the  other 
reading.  Nor  can  they  relieve  any  city  or 
country  from  distress,  "  Neque  regiones  libera- 
bunt  ab  injuria,"  Vulg.  as  the  God  of  Israel  did 
Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  Sennacherib. 
They  as  little  know,  and  are  as  little  able  to  al- 
ter things  upon  earth,  as  the  meanest  bird  that 
flies.  Possibly  this  writer  might  instance  in  the 
crow,  as  being  a  bird  of  omen,  according  to  the 
superstitious  notion  of  the  ancients. 

Ver.  ^6.  they  cannot  withstand  any  king  or 
enemiei,  how  then  can  it  be  thought  or  said  that 
they  be  gods  ?'\  The  prophet  Isaiah,  ch.  xlvi.  i. 
takes  ocfcasion  to  insult  over  the  Babylonish 
idols,  who  could  neither  preserve  themselves  nor 
their  worshippers,  but  were  carried  about  by 
their  enemies  in  triumph,  by  way  of  contempt 
and  derision  :  And  when  he  says,  "  Bel  bow- 
eth  down,  and  Nebo  stoopeth,"  he  means  to 
express,  that  the  images  of  these  deities  were 
carried  in  triumph  by  the  Persians,  as  part  of 
the  spoil,  so  that  the  very  deities  themselves, 
which  were  worshipped  in  the  idols,  must  own 
that  they  were  conquered  likewise.  We  read, 
2  Chron.  xxv.  5.  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  King  Amaziah,  for  seeking 
after  the  gods  of  the  people,  which  could  not 
deliver  their  own  people  out  of  his  hand.  And 
indeed  it  was  a  great  instance  of  folly  likewise 
in  that  prince,  after  he  had  subdued  and  slain 
the  Edomites,  to  set  up  their  gods,  which  he 
ought  rather  to  have  burnt  in  the  fire,  than  bow 
down  to  them,  and  burn  incense  before  them, 
whose  impotence  he  had  proved  and  detected. 
Ahax  was  more  justifiable  in  this  respect,  who 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  those  people  who  had 
overcome  him,  hoping  they  might  be  induced 
to  assist  him  also,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23. 

Ver.  60.  For  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  being 
bright,  and  sent  to  do  their  (offices,  are  obedient. '\ 
dwcriKxojufrK  tTi  xf«*«f-  The  (jieneva  version  here 
seems  preferable,  "  when  they  arc  sent  for  ne- 
cessary uses,  obey."  These  great  bodies  follow 
the  appointment  of  their  Creator.  If  any  crea- 
ture really  de  erved  worship,  it  should  seem  that 
these  were  most  worthy  of  it.  Their  beauty 
and  splendour  attract  our  admiration  :  and  the 
advantages  we  receive  from  them  claim  ouf 
acknowledgment ;  but  all  their  glory  and  power 
they  derive  from  the  Father  of  lights.  The" 
gods  of  llie  nations  neither  equal  these  in  beauty, 
nor  are  alike  beneficial  by  their  influence  :  We 
ought  tiierefore  to  confine  all  our  worship  and 
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homage  to  the  living  God  only,  and  to  give  no 
sort  of  adoration  to  false  gods  of  any  kind. 

Ver.  61.  In  like  manner,  the  lighlmn:r,  ze/ien 
it  breukctli  Jiji'tli\  is  €as>/  4o  be  seen,  and  (iftci-  the 
same  hmnn^r  thi  'ichid  lilo^ith  iii  fveri/  cutinfri/.'] 

'Ar^av')!,  QTuy  i7rij>a.rr:.  ivoy/li^  irj.    GrotlUS  COOJcctUreS 

the  true  reading  to  be  'cj^ti^^i  in,  ii,  obedient,  which 
indeed  is  more  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  the 
fertection,  as  it  how  stands,,  seems  but  of  little 
weight  .and  consequence.  The  meaning'  of  the 
latter  clause,  which  is  obsourely  expressed,  is, 
that  under  all  climates,  "  the  wind  and  storrh 
fulfil  his  word,"  Ps.  cxlviii.  8.  And  in  this 
sense  we  may  expound  Psalm  civ.  4,  "  He  raak- 
eth  his  ^ngeli  spirits,'*  i.  e.  he  maketh  the  winds 
ocgasianally  his,  minister?  to  execute  his  plea- 
^rej  and  thus  the  ralabins  understand  mnn 
riichotb  in  thai  place.     See  De  Mnis  in  loc. 

Ver,  70.  For  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers  keepetb  nothing,  so  are  their  gods  ] 
The  birds  for  a  little  while  are  afraid  of  a  scare- 
crow, rriiCxjKXiicv  (a  very  unusual  word,  Junius 
understands  it  of  the  statue  of  Priapus,  which  is 
probable  enough,  as  Suicer  renders  it.  Pudenda 
statua)  but  when  once  they  begin  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  .ight  of  it,  they  give  themselves 
ho  more  pain  or  concern  about  it  :  When  one 
comes  near  to  inspect  and  examine  it,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mere  nothing,  or  something  occasionally 
placed  in  tenoreni,  and  not  a  real  man.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  idols ;  it  is  only  the  folly 
and  mistake  of  these  who  adore  them,  which 
gives  ibera  their  authority ;  they  only  impose 
upon  the  weak  and  superstitious,  the  more 
Isnowing  and  inquisitive  soon  fiiid  out  the  cheat. 

Ver.  72.  Vou  shall  know  thei/i  to  be  no  Gods 
bii  the  hriitht  purple  that  rofteth  upon  them.']  Aire 
T«  -rcf^ofuf,  ^  Tiif  /taf^ff'fK.  Not  the  marble  itself, 
which  is  more  durable,  but  the  shining  varnish, 
er  polish,  like  marble.     Grotius  reads,  ^otjiya'p. 


i.  e.  that  the  lustre  of  the  jewels  decays  upon 
them.  It  is  observable,  that  this  writer  is  very 
explicit,  and  descends  to  a  detail  of  the  vest- 
ments, ornaments,  and  decorations  of  these  idols, 
^hom  their  |)riests  set  off  -and  adorned  with  all 
possible  care,  to  make  them  look  more  rich  a;id 
glorious.  And  the  reason  of  his  being  so  parti- 
cular seems  to  be,  that  he  might  set  their  de- 
lectable things,  a5  the  prophet  calls  them,  Is. 
xHv.  9.  in  a  true  light,  and  expose  their  unpro- 
fitableness and  decay  to  a  carnal  and  gross  peo- 
ple, too  apt  to  be  affected  with  pomp  and  page- 
antry ;  and  whose  senses  were  likely  to  per- 
vert tlieir  understanding,  so  as  not  to  discern  the 
cheat  and  fals-ity  of  such  a  worship. 

Ibid.  Au'd  ihrtf  themsehes  shall  uftenaarAs  be 
edien.2  This  may  either  refer  to  iddls  \<'orm- 
eaten  through  lime,  or  to  such  living  animals, 
as  though  they  v/ere  the  objects  of  the  pagan 
worship,  were  eaten  by  others.  The  Christian 
fathers  and  apologists  continually  expose  the 
heathens  for  worshipping  such  deities  as  might 
he  sacrificed  and  eateii,  and  declare  against  the 
practice,  as  infinitely  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
Minucius  Felix  is  very  pleasant  on  the  occasion,, 
particularly  with  respect  !o  the  ox  Apis.  Athana- 
sius  mentions  it  as  a  strong  instance  of  the  folly  of 
the  heathen  worship,  that  those  fishes  and  calves 
which  the, Egyptians  Worshipped  were  made  the 
food  of  others.  Cont.  Gent.  And  the  reason 
why  Moses  beat  the  golden  calf  to  powder,  and 
made~tiie  Jews  to  drink  of  it,  was,  according 
to  St  Jerom,  "  Ut  discant  contcrttnere  quod  in 
secessum  projici  viderant,"  i.  e.  that  the  people 
might  learn  to  despise  what  they  saw  went  down 
into  the  stomach,  and  out  into  the  draught. 
But  as  the  scope  of  this  epistle  seems  directed  to 
expose  idols,  as  mere  dead  things,  the  formei- ; 
sense  seems  preferable. 
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TN  many  editions,  this,  and  the  two  other  sup- 
plemental parts,  are  inscribed  Aan«x,  and  in 
come,  S/axf/a-eif  ^aur.h.  In  the  preface  to  this 
story  it  is  said  to  be  set  apart  from  the  beginning 
of  Daniel,  where  it  stands  in  the  Rom.  edi- 
tions ;  others,  as  the  Compiut.  and  some  La- 
tin ones,  make  it  to  be  the  xiiith  chapter  of 
that  book.  But  if  what  is  here  related  belongs 
to  the  prophet  Daniel,  it  should  seem  that  what 
is  therein  contained  happened  before  some  o- 
ther  remarkable  particulars  which  are  mention- 
ed in  his  book  ;  especially  if  what  Ignatius  and 
Sulpicius  Severus  observes,  be  well  grounded, 
viz.  that  the  prophet  Daniel  was  not  above 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  this  story  happened. 
It  has  been  concluded  also  from  his  established 
character,  that  it  preceded  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  and  its  interpretation,  because  it  is  then 
said  of  Daniel,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as 
more  wise  and  able  than  all  the  magicians, 
astrologers,  and  wi^e  men  ot  the  Chaldeans, 
which  great  repute  he  could  not,  it  is  thought, 
have  obtained,  but  by  some  such  wonderful 
action  or  determination,  as  this  which  is  here 
related.  But  Origen  disclaims  this  history  as 
belonging  at  all  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  calls 
it  KiSlnKtt  tZ  fiiCkiv  fiifof,  a  spurious  part  of  it. 
ti)ist.  ad  Jul.  AtVic.  See  also  Grabe  de  Viliis 
LXX.  Interp. 

Ver.  2.  A  very  fair  tcoman,  and  one  that  fear- 
ed the  Lord.]  This  is  a  great  commendation 
of  Susanna,  that  she  was  as  virtuous  and  reli- 
gious, as  she  was  fair  and  beautiful  ;  quali- 
ties both  very  amiable,  but  yet  do  not  always 
go  together,  as  beauty  often  inclines  the  own- 
ers of  it  to  vanity,  exposes  them  to  dangers, 
and  is  an  inlet  to  temptations.  To  excel  there- 
fore in  both  respects  was  much  to  the  honour 
of  Susanna,  as  what  follows  about  the  great 
care  taken  by  her  parents  of  her  education,  is 
to  their  credit,  and  probably  her  being  so  vir- 
tuously disposed  was  the  effect  of  it. 

Ver.  4.  Joacim  loas  a  great  rich  man.]  Afri- 
tanus  objects,  that  it  is  not  credible  that  Joa- 
cim, the  husband  of  Susanna,  was  so  rich  and 
4)owerful  in  the  captivity,  as  he  is  here  said  to 


be.  To  this  Origen  replies,  that  tljc  Jews  that 
were  carried  away  captives  into  Babylon,  were 
not  so  plundered,  but  that  many  among  them 
were  both  rich  and  powerful.  See  Tob,  i.  13, 
14,  22.  To  his  house  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
resorted  for  advice,  or  as  to  a  seat  of  justice. 
See  ver.  6,  7,  28. 

Ver.  5.  The  same  year  tcere  appointed  tivo  of 
the  ancients  of  the  people  to  be  judges.]  The 
term  ancients  has  not  respect  purely  to  their 
age,  nor  proves  necessarily  that  they  were  far 
advanced  in  it :  the  sensual  and  impure  love 
which  inflamed  them  for  Susanna,  makes  it 
more  probable  that  they  were  in  the  vigour  of 
their  age.  The  government  by  ancients,  or  el*' 
dcrs,  was  the  regimen  of  most  cities.  We  meet 
with  them  in  several  authors,  and  from  them 
public  sessions,  or  meetings,  are  styled  senatus^ 
and  ytiMficii.  Sometimes  these  elders  are  called, 
iriuSuripi  \n  general,  sometimes  T^eaff Jre^o*  x«;  ,- 
these  some  think  to  be  the  judges  here  mention- 
ed. Josephus  says,  that  Moses  appointed,  that 
every  city  should  have  a  council  of  seven  ma- 
gistrates, men  of  exemplary  virtue,  and  lovers 
of  righteousness,  Antiq.  1.  iv,  c.  8.  Seld.  de 
Synedr.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  And  this  perhaps  was  the 
determinate  number  in  his  time,  but  anciently 
there  seems  to  have  been  more  ;  for  Boaz  men- 
tions ten  elders,  who  were  probably  the  same 
with  judges  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  Ruth  iv. 
2.  See  note  on  Judith  vi.  21.  But  in  this 
history  two  only  are  mentioned,  and  those  as 
annually  chosen,  a  method  and  constitution, 
says  Grotius,  which  obtained  not  among  tlie 
Jews.  He  thinks  them  rather  assessors  to  the 
aixM-xKolixiKyi(-j  the  chief,  or  president  among  the 
captives.  Iheir  business  was  to  be  assisting 
by  their  advice  and  opinion,  and  to  give  couiv* 
scl  or  determination  in  such  cases  as  were 
brought  before  them,  chiefly  in  suits  in  law, 
ver.  6.  or  forensic  matters.  It  is  probable  the 
Jews  retained  a  sort  of  judicial  power,  even  ia 
their  captivity,  and  that  ihey  executed  some 
of  the  penal  laws  of  Moses  in  smaller  instances. 
Thus  Haman  tells  Aliasuerus,  Estii.  lii.  8.  that 
the  Jewa  observed  their  own  laws.     This  liis- 
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tory  of  the  accusation  and  trial  of  Susanna,  is 
a  proof,  says  Calmet,  that  the  Jews  had  their 
judges,  and  methods  of  administering  justice 
during  the  captivity  ;  but  that  they  had  not 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  seems  most  pro- 
bable.    See  note  on  ver.  62. 

Ibid.  Ancient  judges,  icho  seemed  to  govern  the 
people.'l  O"  iVcr.MY  KvCtfrxr.  The  Vulg.  and  Ju- 
nius translate  accordmg  to  our  version,  with 
which  that  of  Geneva,  and  also  Coverdale's  a- 
gree.  St  Jerom  observes,  that  it  is  not  without 
good  reason  that  the  text  here  says,  that  these 
elders  "  seemed  only  to  rule  ;"  for  they  who 
judge  or  govern  witii  partiality  and  injustice, 
have  only  the  honourable  name  of  judges,  and 
are  ralers  in  appearance  only,  rather  than  true 
and  valuable  magistrates;  "  Qui  injuste  praesunt 
populo,  tantum  nomen  habent  judicum  ;  regere 
videntur  popnlum,  magis  quam  regant."  There 
may  also  a  second  and  more  literal  sense  be 
given  from  the  then  state  and  condition  of  the 
Jews ;  for  being  in  captivity,  and  under  the 
dominion  and  tyranny  of  the  Chealdcans,  they 
had  rather  a  shadow  of  government  among 
them,  than  any  real  power  and  jurisdiction. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  of  understanding  these 
words  of  seeming  power,  or  the  abuse  of  it,  as 
ItxH,  and  videtur,  are  often  used  as  mere  exple- 
tives. See  Mark  x.  42.  where  d  }tKh/lt(  u^x^'f, 
an  expression  very  much  resembling  this,  is 
rendered  by  St  Matthew,  xx.  25.  ol  <L^x°^1i(:,  the 
rulers.  And  Luke  xxii,  24'.  t/V  aJrur  Sox«  «ra( 
/»fi^ux,  i.  e.  "  which  of  them  should  seem  to  be 
the  greatest,"  as  Geneva  and  Coverdale  have 
it,  means  only,  which  of  them  sliould  be  so. 
And  thus  InZ  vnv/xx  0t«  'ix^u  1  Cor.  vii.  40. 
would  be  more  properly  and  consistently,  I 
conceive  rendered,"  I  have  the  spirit  of  God.'* 
There  are  other  instances  of  this  usage  in  this  e- 
pistle.     See  ch.  xi.  16.  and  ch.  xiv.  .i7. 

Ver.  9.  -And  they  perverted  their  own  mindy 
and  turned  away  their  eyes,  that  they  might  not 
look  unto  heaven,  nor  remember  just  judgments^ 
J.  e.  That  they  might  not  look  unto,  nor  re- 
flect upon  the  God  of  heaven,  nor  remember 
his  just  judgments  against  such  notorious  sin- 
ners. Heaven,  by  a  metonymy,  means  the  Fa^ 
ther  of  it.  See  ver.  35.  and  Luke  xv.  18.  The 
author  of  the  Hook  of  Wisdom  has  the  like  ob- 
servation, and  makes  the  reason  of  men's  going 
astray  to  be,  "  Because  their  own  wickedness 
hath  blinded  them,"  ch.  ii.  21.  The  judicious 
Hooker,  has  the  following  pertinent  reflection 
upon  the  passage  before  us,  "  How  should  the 
briglitneab  of  wisdom  shine  where  the  windows 


of  the  soul  are  of  very  set  purpose  closed  ?  True 
religion  hath  many  things  in  it,  the  only  men- 
tioH  whereof  galleth  and  fretteth  wicked  minds. 
Being  therefore  loth  that  enquiry  into  such 
matters  should  breed  a  persuasion  in  the  end, 
contrary  unto  that  which  they  embrace,  it  is 
their  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  to 
banish  quite  and  clean  from  their  cogitation, 
whatsoever  leadeth  orpointeth  that  way.  I'he 
fountain  and  well-spring  of  which  impiety,  is 
a  resolved  purpose  of  mind,  to  reap  in  this 
world  what  sensual  profit  or  pleasure  soever 
tiie  world  yieldeth,  and  not  to  be  barred  from 
any  whatsoever  means  available  thereto.  And 
this  is  the  very  radical  cause  of  their  atheism." 
Eccl.  Pol.  B    V.  p.  191. 

Ver.  14.  When  they  were  gone  out,  they  parted 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  turning  back  again, 
they  came  to  the  same  place,  and  after  that  they 
had  asked  one  another  the  cause,  they  acknowledg- 
ed their  lust :  then  appointed  they  a  time  both  to- 
gether when  they  might  find  her  alone."]  The 
description  here  is  very  natural  of  the  artifice 
used  on  the  occasion  ;  they  pretend  to  go  home 
as  it  were  to  dinner,  and  take  a  formal  leave  of 
each  other,  with  hearts  equally  bent  on  mis- 
chief, and  meditating  the  same  wicked  design. 
But  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  were  the  least 
blemishes  in  their  character.  Lust,  ever  impa- 
tient to  perpetrate  its  schemes,  and  satisfy  its 
raging  passion,  hurries  them  both  back  to  the 
same  haunt,  and  conscious  guilt  urging  to  a 
confession,  unites  them  in  a  shameful  confede- 
racy against  virtue,  of  which  by  their  station, 
they  ought  to  have  been  the  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors. 

Ver.  15.  She  was  desirous  to  wash  herself  ia' 
the  garden.]  St  Chrysostom  takes  occasion,  from 
her  great  circumspection  and  care  to  guard  all 
the  avenues  of  her  heart,  to  compare  her  to  "A 
garden  enclosed,  to  a  spring  shut,  to  a  fountain 
sealed  up,"  Cant.  iv.  l^.^Ut  dxMc  xHvot  xix^e«^/^e'- 
roi,  X.  T.  A.  "  Quasi  hortus  erat  beata,  quam 
nemo  poterat  depraedari,  pudicitire  suaves  ef- 
fundens  odores  :  quasi  fons  erat  fide  signatus, 
ex  quo  nemo  petulans  pudicitice  pulchritudi- 
nem  poterat  haurire."  Serm.de  Susanna,  torn, 
vi.  p.  141. 

\er.  19.  Noza  zvlien  the  tKO  maids  were  gone 
forth,  the  two  elders  rose  up.'\  St  Cl)rysostom 
observes,  that  these  elders  were  like  two  wolves, 
or  lions,  that  had  seized  upon  a  tender  lamb, . , 
Mr /J^'ovy|  Xiimyroc  ara  fiiiror  ray  iJj  Ktiyjur,  x.  t.  \.  *'  Sii- 
sanua  (says  he}  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  two 
hungry  lions,  none   were  near  to  assist  or  sue* 
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QfMir  her,  neitliei-  maid,  coinpaaion,  neighbour,, 
frieud,  or  relation,  only  God  was  inspector  and 
witness,  who  indeed  could  have  hindered 
the  wicked  attempt,  but  permitted  this  trial, 
tjiat  he  niight  publish  Susanna's  virtue,  and 
the  other's  incontinence  ;  gnd  3?  the  same  time, 
by  her  exemplary  conduct,  give  a  pattern  to 
the  sex  of  the  like  resolution  and  constancy,  in 
case  of  temptation."  Ibid. 

Ver.  20.  IVe  arein  /ovezciihi/iee.']  The  temp- 
ter was  not  wanting  to  suggest  reasons  to  them, 
such  as  they  were,  to  encourage  their  bohlncss. 
They  urge  their  suit  from  the  opportunity  of 
privacy,  and  the  secret  passion  wiiich  they 
conceived  for  her;  they  would  persuade  her  it 
was  love  occasioned  their  fondness,  as  if  a  name 
so  tender  belonged  to  their  brutal  design. — 
Siich  carnal  and  sensual  love  differs  as  much 
from  the  real  and  virtuous  passion  so  called,  as 
good  money  from  counterf'it  coin,  or  truth 
from  falsehood.  'Et  ittSu/xiol  n  ij/aiy,  which  the 
Vulg.  literally  renders,  "  in  concupiscentia  tui 
sumus,"  is  a  particular  idiom,  it  resembles  that 
of  St  Paul,  it  vufKi  »itui,  Rom.  viii.  9.  and  that 
mode  of  speccli  among  the  l^^atins,  "  In  voUip- 
•t^tibus  esse,  in  vitiis  esse,"  which  we  meet  with 
in  Seneca,  Epist.  59. 

Ver.  21.//"  thou  wilt  not,  we  tcUl  bear  vsitne^s 
Vgainst  thee.'\  St  Chrysostom  finely  harangues 
upon  these  words,  Ka'sp^win  rh  Zwdnut  cl  7ret{dyef/i>iy 
jc.  T.  A.  i.  e.  The  Ruffians  seize  upon  Su.-anna, 
and  first  they  attack  her  by  discourse,  and  en- 
deavour to  intimidate  her  by  threats,  hoping  to 
prevail  that  way.  "  We  arc  the  rulers  of  tlie 
people,  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  have  the  pow- 
er of  binding  and  loosing,  of  acquitting  or  con- 
<lemning  ;  you  are  in  our  hands,  may  comply 
safely,  there  is  none  present  to  make  any  dis- 
covery ;  come,  consent  to  lie  with  us."  On 
which  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  e?icla- 
niation,  "  lici  mihi,  quos  pastoi'es  arbitrabai, 
lupos  video  ;  quos  arbitjabar  eorum,  qui  tcni- 
pestate  jactantur,  esse  portus,  hi  nauHagium 
cxcitarunt."  Ar.d  then  he  introduces  Susannah 
thus  nobly  replying  to  tliesc  wicked  tempters: 
"  Ye  shall  not  ruin  my  honour,  nor  violate  my 
chastity  ;  1  will  not  consent  to  disgrace  my 
parents,  nor  bring  a  reflection  on  my  family  : 
I  will  not  injure  or  grieve  my  husband,  nor 
tbrieit  my  conjugal  faith  to  him  by  an  unlaw- 
ful and  sinful  compliance;  a  violent  and  unjust 
death  is  more  eligible  than  to  cpnsent  to  your 
impure  solicitations.  My  husband  is  always 
present,  if  not  in  person,  yet  in  my  thoughts 
and  affections;  nor  can  I  so  sopn,  or  easily  forget 


my  parents'  valuable  instruction?,  whose  image 
and  examplviis always  before  niy  eyes."     Ibid. 

Ver.  22.  /  am  ftra/fened  im  e-jerif  side."^  And 
well  might  she  say  so;  for  either  way  she 
was  exposed  to  death.  IF  she  prostituted  her- 
self to  their  wicke4  desjres.  it  was  death  by 
their  laws  ;  and  if  she  refused  to  consent  to  iheir 
solicitations,  she  exposed  herself  thereby  to  the 
same  peril  of  death,  by  an  accuiation  v^hich  the 
authority  of  the  witnesses  would  make  weighty 
and  convincing,  though  in  itself  fa^.e.  Ker  re- 
solution therefore  to  withstand  the  temptation 
vva5  noble,  and  as  such  is  commended  by  all  anti- 
quity. St  Ambrose  particularly  thus  honour- 
ably speaks  of  her  :  "  Sancta  Susanna  denunti- 
ato  falsi  testimonii  terrore,  cum  hinc  se  videret 
urgeri  periculo,  inde  opprobrio,  maluit  ho- 
nesta  morte  vitare  opprobrium,  quam  studio 
salutis  turpem  vitam  subire.  Itaque  dum  ho- 
neslaii  intendit,  ctiam  vitam  reservavit :  quas  si 
id  quod  sibi  videbatur  ad  vitam  utile  praeopta- 
visset,  non  tantani  repi^rlasset  gloriam.  Imnio 
etiam  poenam  criminis  forsitan  non  evasisset. 
Advertimus  itaque  qood  id  quod  turpe  est,  non 
potest  esse  utile,  neque  rursus  id  quod  honesiura 
est,  inutile."     De  Officiis,  c.  xiv.  1.  3. 

Ver.  23.  It  is  belter  for  me  i'o  fall  into  your 
handu,  and  not  to  do  if,  than  to  sin  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.]  Klfxliv  ^d<  Is-w.  Almost  all  the  ver- 
sions use  the  comparative  degree,  except  thp 
Greek,  which  has  ct.lji%r  ki,  i.  e  it  is  good  and 
eligible  to  fall  into  your  hands,  and  not  com- 
mit the  sin,  and  thereby  displease  God.  A  com- 
parison, says  St  Jerom,  cannot  be  here  proper- 
ly formed,  for  to  say  continency  is  better,  is 
allowing  some  sort  of  goodness  to  the  sin  it  cif. 
The  Greek  therefore,  says  he,  may  be  supposed 
not  to  use  it,  "  Ne  videretur  comparatione  pec- 
cati,  quod  erat  bonum,  hoc  appellaie  melius." 
Hieion.  in  loc.  But  this  rema:k  seems  rather 
nice  than  just,  for  besides  that  there  are  many 
instances  in  approved  authors,  where  the  posi- 
tive is  Uied  for  the  comparative,  the  comparison 
is  not  here  instituted  of  the  morality  of  the  ac- 
tions, but  of  the  danger  attending  them  ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  a  tempo- 
ral than  an  eternal  punishment.  Many  or  the 
fathers,  as  St  Ambrose,  Jerom,  Chrysostom, 
Bernard,  Austin,  have  wrote  set  panegyrics  u- 
pon  Susanna's  wise  conduct  and  determination. 
The  last  of  these  draws  a  long  pairallel  between 
her  and  the  famed  Lucretia,  the  heroine  of 
Roman  story,  the  boasted  pattern  of  chastity  for 
all  ages.  "  What  is  Lucretia  wh  n  coinpafed 
with  Susanua  ?  she  murders  herself,  though  she 
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knew  herself  innocent ;  the  action  so  much  ce- 
kbratcd,  was  rather  rashit-ess  than  fortitude,  the 
fffect,  hot  of  any  SL^-eiior  love  of  chastity,  but 
©f  weakness  or  false  modesty.  She  was  too  de- 
licate, it  seems,  to  bear  the  thought  of  a  shuine- 
ful  action  committed  even  against  her  consent 
'and  concurrence,  without  revenging  it  rashly  u- 
pon  her->elf.  Seipsam  etiam  n  m  adultera  occi- 
dit ;  non  est  pudicitis  charilas,  sed  pudoris  infir- 
initas.  Or  some  tincture  of  pride  was  lurking 
under  it.  She  was  afiaid  lest  any  should  think 
her  guilty  of  the  crime,  if  she  did  not  resent  it 
thus  unnaturally.  She  could  not  content  her- 
self With  the  approbation  and  testimony  of  her 
own  conscience,  unless  she  shewed  her  detesta- 
tion of  the  fact  by  killing  herself,  to  avoid  the 
Very  suspicion  of  it. — She  ought  raher  to  have 
hindered  the  base  action  of  Tarquin  at  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  her  own  life,  than  thro  a  it  away  after- 
wards out  of  mere  vexation.  Herein  Susanna 
exceeded  her,  that  she  was  so  far  from  consent- 
ing to  the  brutal  attempt  of  the  elders,  that  she 
chose  rather  to  expose  herself  to  the  munifest 
danger  of  death,  than  comply  with  their  vile 
soUcitations — Lucretia  killed  herself,  innocent 
3S  she  was,  lest  she  should  appear  guilty  ;  and 
it  is  this  very  consideration  of  her  innocence, 
that  aggravates  her  fault.  Why  should  she  kill 
herself  if  she  was  no  ways  culpable  ;  and  if  she 
Was  culpable  any  ways  by  consent  ng,  she  must 
then  certainly  be  thought  to  have  killed  herself, 
merely  to  have  it  supposed  that  she  was  inno- 
cent. Si  adultera,  cur  laudata ;  si  pudica, 
cur  occisa  ?  Susanna  was  no  less  sensible  of  the 
rudeness  offered,  but  she  did  not  think  it  her 
duty  to  punish  upon  herself  another's  crime,  and 
to  aud  to  the  sin  of  others,  that  of  wilful  mur- 
der of  herself;  nee  in  se  ulta  est  crimen  ali- 
orum,  ne  aliorum  scelenbus  adderet  sua."  Au- 
gust. 1.  i.  de  Civit.  Dei,  c.  i8. 

Ver.  24.  Wtl/i  that  Susanna  cried  u;Uh  a  loud 
voice,  and  the  iuco  dders  cried  out  against  her  J] 
One  hears,  says  St  Bernard,  two  cries  very  dit- 
ferent,  and  for  very  different  reasons.  Susanna 
cries  like  an  innocent  lamb,  in  danger  of  being 
devoured,  and  the  two  elders  roar  like  ravenous 
wolves  for  their  prey,  or  because  they  were  dis- 
appointed of  it.  St  Chrysoitom  has  the  very 
same  comparison,  "  Clamor  ut  luporura  grayi- 
um,  &  balaniis  ovicula;  inter  eos."  She  cries  to 
fetch  m  help,  and  to  attest  her  innocence  ;  they 
to  drown  her  shrieks,  and  to  cover  their  own 
crime  by  turning  accusers ;  for  they  now  quit- 
ted their  olfice  as  judges,  by  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses and  intormers. 


Ver.  32.  These  zi-icled men  cdmrnandcd  to  unf 
cover  her  JucCy  J>;r  nhe  xaas  CuveifxL'\  TliQ  way 
of  covering  the  head  was  used  chiefly  qn.  threp 
occasions  :  i.  In  cases  of  grief  and  mourning. 
i  Sam.  xix.  2.  As  an  expression  of  reservedne;^s 
and  modesty,  as  in  the  ins.:.ance  of  Rebecc^, 
Gen.  xxiv.  65.  and  this  of  Susanna.  3.  As  * 
testimony  or.  token  of  the  greatest  respect  aud' 
reverence  ;  or  when  an  infeiior  was  unable  tp 
bear  the  sight  and  splendor  of  another's  majes- 
ty and  greatness.     Thus   Elijih,   i  Kings  xi;:. 

13.  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  upon 
mount  Horeb,  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle. 
Covering  the  face  with  a  veil  was  the  universal 
practice  of  almost  all  nations.  The  Romaiis  in 
particular,  were  so  strict  and  punctual  j;i  the 
use  of  it,  that  when  C.  Sulpicius  .CulJus  Iw^f 
his  wife  had  appeared  abroad  without  it,  he  di- 
vorced her  only  on  that  account.  And  froi^ 
this  covering,  as  the  critics  observe,  the  Lain 
word  nuhere,  which  at  first  signified  no  more 
than  to  cover  with  a  veil,  came  to  express  mar- 
riage. Calmet  thinks  that  these  judges  ordered 
her  to  be  uncovered  under  the  pretext  that  it 
was  an  instance  of  disrespect  to  their  otEce  and 
quality,  to  continue  veiled  in  their  presence, 
especially  when  cited  before  them  as  a  criminal. 
Or  perhaps  pretending  that  her  guilt  would  dis- 
cover itself  in  her  countenance,  though  doubt- 
less the  true  reason  was  that  given  in  the  text, 
"  that  they  might  feed  their  eyes  with  her  beaU" 
ty." 

Ver.  34.  And  laid  their  hands  upon  her  head'] 
A  form  used  among  the  Jews,  when  on£  accus- 
ed another  of  a  capital  crime.     See  Levit.  xxiv. 

14.  by  which  ceremony  these  elders  signified, 
that  they  now  appeared  as  witiiesses,  and  had 
given  a  true  testimony  against  tier,  and  thought 
her  worthy  of  death  ;  and  it  was  customary,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  writers,  to  say,  "  Let  thy 
blood  be  upon  thine  own  head,  which  by  thy 
guilt  thou  hast  brought  on  thyself."  And  to 
this  alludes  probably  that  other  ceremony  among 
them,  of  laying  the  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
victim  intended  for  the  sacrifice,  Levit.  i.  4.  iv. 
4 — 24.  xvi.  21. 

Ver.  45.  Therefore  zchen  she  teas  led  to  he 
put  to  deaths,  the  Lord  raised  up  the  holy  spirit 
of  a  tjoung  youth  ivhose  name  xvas  Daniel.^  It 
hath  been  objected  against  this  history,  that  what 
is  he.re  related  could  not  happen  when  Daniel 
was  a  youth,  much  less  when  he  was  Tra/Sa^;:/ 
nuTi^ot,  as  the  Greek  expresses  it,  for  it  appears 
from  ver  65.  or  the  last  verse  of  this  story,  ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  versions,  that  Astyages 
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was  at  this  time  dead,  and  Cyrus  reigned  in  his 
stead.  Now  Daniel,  say  some  objectors,  was 
then  well  advanced  in  years.  To  this  it  is  an- 
swered, that  this  history  happened  a  long  time 
before,  and  that  the  verse  referred  to  about  As- 
tyages,  does  not  at  all  concern  this  narration, 
but  that  of  Bel  and  the  Drngon,  which  imme- 
diately follows  ;  and  accordingly  in  many  edi- 
tions, both  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  made  the 
very  beginning  of  it.  See  Dupin's  Prel.  Disc, 
p.  34.  As  to  Daniel's  age,  several  writers  ex- 
pressly say,  that  he  was  only  twelve  years  old 
at  this  time.  See  Sulpit.  Sever.  Sac.  Hist.  1.  ii. 
c.  2.  Theodoret.  in  Cap.  i.  Ezek.  Ignat.  Epist. 
ad  Magnes.  It  seems  as  if  God,  by  the  mouth 
as  it  were  of  an  infant,  meant  to  confound  the 
malice  and  cunning  of  these  elders,  and  to  de- 
tect their  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  "  One  sees 
in  this  story  (says  St  Chrysostom)  "  how  far  it 
please  God  to  permit  the  malice  and  wicked- 
ness of  men  to  proceed,  and  how  far  he  seems 
to  abandon  his  servants :  he  permits  Susanna  to 
be  condemned  to  death,  and  even  to  be  led 
forth  to  public  punishment,  to  prove  her  faith 
and  constancy  unto  the  end  ;  in  like  manner  as 
he  tried  the  faith  of  Abraham,  by  letting  Isaac 
come  to  the  very  spot  where  he  was  to  be  of- 
fered as  a  sacrifice,  and  not  interposing  till  his 
:father  had  bound  him,  actually  had  taken  the 
knife,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  kill  him. 
But  as  he  sent  his  angel  in  the  very  instant  to 
hinder  him  from  laying  his  hands  upon,  or  doing 
any  harm  to  his  son,  and  to  assure  him  that  he 
was  pleased  with  this  signal  instance  of  his  obe- 
dience ;  so,  to  prevent  the  evil  intended  against  Su- 
sanna, the  Lord  raised  up  the  holy  spirit  of  young 
Daniel,  to  undeceive  the  people,  and  make 
them  open  their  eyes."  Serm.  de  Susan,  tom. 
vi.  "  It  should  seem,  (says  St  Jerom,  from  the 
text)  that  the  spirit  did  not  then  first  enter  into 
Daniel,  but  that  it  was  already  in  him,  only 
quiescent  on  account  of  his  tender  age  ;  but  an 
occasion  now  offering  to  rescue  thereby  oppress- 
ed innocence,  it  appeared^  and  acted  with  power 
and  clearness  in  favour  of  justice ;  God  exem- 
plifying in  this  instance,  that  his  Spirit,  when 
he  pleases,  acts  independently,  or  without  re- 
gard to  the  weakness  or  minority  of  age,  which 
serves  rather  to  make  his  divine  power  the  more 
illustrious." 

Ver.  46.  W/io  cried  tvtlh  a  loud  voice,  I  am 
innocent  from  ike  blood  oj  this  Koman.'\  God  op- 
posed to  the  tvi'o  elders  a  child  in  comparison, 
and  made  innocent  Daniel  the  judge  of  these 
>orrupt  ones ;  "  lam  clear,"  says  he,  "  from  the 


blood  of  this  woman.  "  He  uses,  (says  St  Am- 
brose,)  the  same  expression  with  regard  to  Su- 
sanna, as  Pilate  did  with  respect  to  the  holy 
Jesus,  but  does  it  much  better,  and  more  con- 
sistently ;  for  he  urges  it  for  the  deliverance  of 
innocent  blood,  whereas  Pilate  bote  testimony 
to  his  being  a  just  man,  whom  he  delivered  up 
soon  after  as  a  criminal,  which  greatly  aggra- 
vated his  fault,  "  Gravius  est  pcecatum  unum 
eundemque  St-  pronuntiare  justum,  &•  tradere 
quasi  criminosum."  Daniel,  by  his  declaration, 
freed  the  people  from  the  mistake  they  lay  un- 
der, and  the  sin  they  were  about  to  commit; 
whereas  Pilate  by  his  conduct  confirmed  the 
Jews  in  their  wicked  design.  It  is  surprising, 
that  the  words  of  so  young  a  person  should  af- 
fect the  people  so  all  on  a  sudden,  and  make 
them  defer  the  execution  of  a  sentence  pro^ 
nounced  in  form  upon  the  deposition  of  two 
witnesses,  so  irreproachable  in  all  appearance ; 
it  should  seem  that  God,  who  alone  can  rule  th& 
will  and  affections,  touched  the  hearts  of  this 
people,  and  incHned  them  at  this  time  to  attend 
favourably  to  what  the  inspired  youth  offered 
in  behalf  of  distressed  innocence.  They  had 
judged  too  hastily  upon  the  deposition  of  two 
such  witnesses,  without  taking  the  necessary 
precaution  to  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  their 
testimony  ;  especially  as  Susanna's  conduct  had 
always  been  such  as  put  her  beyond  suspicion 
of  the  crime  charged  upon  her,  and  she  denied 
so  solemnly  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  it. 

Ver.  48.  So  he  standing  in  the  midat  of  thertt 
said.  Are  ye  such  fools,  ye  sons  of  Israel,  that 
without  examination  or  knowledge  of  the  truth,  ye 
have  condemned  «  daui^hter  of  Israels'^  St  Bernard 
observes,  that  though  Daniel  saw  himself  alone 
amongst  so  great  a  multitude,  yet  was  he  not 
afraid  or  ashamed,  notwithstanding  the  great  au- 
thority of  these  elders  among  the  people,  to  op» 
pose  himself  against  their  false  accusation,  and 
the  sentenee  pronounced  thereupon.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  thought  guilty  of  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption for  the  honest  freedom  he  had  taken^ 
than  to  be  found  guilty  before  God  in  betraying 
truth  and  innocence  by  his  silence.  Sulpicius 
observes,  that  the  extraordinary  courage,  and 
unusual  boldness  discovered  by  one  so  young  on 
this  occasion,  before  so  numerous  an  assembly, 
was  the  very  reason  that  induced  those  Jews 
who  had  passed  the  sentence  upon  her,  to  enter 
again  into  the  examination  of  the  cause  :  "  E- 
nimvero  multitudo  Juda:orum  qua5  turn  aderat, 
non  sine  Domino  existimans,  puerum  contemptge; 
sclatulae,  in  hanc  constantiam  prorupisse,  favore 
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<accommodato,  in  consilium  revertitur."  Sacr. 
Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

Ver.  50.  And  (he  coders  said  unto  him.  Come, 
sit  down  among  us,  and  shew  it  us,  seeing  God 
bath  given  thee  the  honour  of  an  elder. ^  Kihuot 
f»  fuiravijj^Zr,  This  Compliment  was  paid  him  on 
account  of  the  superior  wisdom  which  he  dis- 
covered. See  Luke  iii.  46.  where  our  Saviour 
is  described  at  twelve  years  old,  the  supposed 
age  of  Daniel,  as  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking 
them  questions.  But  who  are  they  who  invite 
Daniel  to  this  honour?  If  the  persons  who  speak 
thus  civilly  to  him  are  the  elders  that  accused 
Susanna,  we  must  then  either  imagine,  that 
what  is  here  spoken  and  offered  him,  is  by  way 
of  sneer  or  raillery,  to  insult  his  youth,  and  to 
expose  his  forwardness  and  presumption,  in  pre- 
tending to  reform  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
assembly;  or  else,  that  they  thought  to  win  upon 
him,  and  gain  him  over  by  their  flattery.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  persons  who  ad- 
dressed Daniel  in  this  obliging  and  honourable 
manner,  were  diflferent  elders,  or  assessors,  not 
in  the  plot  or  interest  of  the  two  others,  but 
acting  agreeably  to  their  public  office  and  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  well  inclined  to  detect  the 
falsity  of  the  accusation,  and  to  re-examine  the 
cause  for  that  purpose. 

Ver.  52.  Thou  that  art  leaxrn  old  in  wicked- 
ness, now  thtf  sins  which  thou  hast  committed  are 
come     to    light. "^       'HfAt^at    xaxwn    ■TTtTaxaiu/iiitti.      It 

should  seem  as  if  Daniel  here  alluded  to  the 
term  elder,  especially  if  that  word  is  literally 
to  be  understood ;  by  adding  xcixur  the  expres- 
sion answers  to  i^kri^tK  vcttfof  Sexw,  Acts  xiii.  10. 
and  9f!r>iHfu/iir$t  tcVk  cHixia,  Rom.  i.  29.  sins 
may  here  either  be  understood  strictly,  and  the 
#ense  be,  "  Thy  former  wicked  way  of  life, 
which  thou  hast  had  the  artifice  to  conceal,  is 
row  apparent,  or  may  hence  be  inferred  :"  Or 
by  a  metonymy  we  may  understand  a^«^'J/a<  of 
th  •  punishment  due  to  sins,  see  Numb  xvi  ib. 
I  Tim.  V.  22.  Apocal.  xviii.  4  and  then  the 
sense  will  be,  "  The  punishment  due  to  thy 
many  sins  hath  now  overtaken  thee." 

Ver.  54.  Under  a  mastic  tree.  /1?id  Daniel 
said.  . .  .  Even  noie  the  angel  of  God  hath  received 
the  sentence  of  God  to  cut  thee  ia  /ao.]  Daniel 
in  his  reply  to  the  eiders,  alludes  to  the  Greek 
names  of  the  trees,  under  which  they  said  the 
fact  was  committed,  and  from  the  very  names 
of  these  trees  pronounces  sentence  to  their  con- 
fusion. When  one  of  them  said,  that  he  saw  the 
'adulterous  act  Cv'o  T^lttr,  Daniel  answers  in  al- 


lusion to  9X'*'*^  "  The  angcl  gf  God  is  ready 
vX'^o-'  ^  i^iity,  to  cut  tiiec  in  two  :"  And  when 
the  other  elder  said.  It  was  wVo  v^ivov,  Daniel  re- 
plies, in  allusion  to  this  likewise,  Tiie  ani^el  of 
the  Lord  waiteth  with  the  sword,  ^f/Va/  «  fjLiaor  i 
which  allusions  are  not,  nor  can  be  preserved  in 
our  language.  The  Vulgate  retains  the  Greek 
names  of  these  trees,  the  one  is  called  prinus, 
the  other  schinus.  The  reflection  we  may  draw 
from  the  condemnation  of  these  elders,  expert, 
no  doubt,  in  the  art  of  defence,  as  well  as  ac- 
cusation, is,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  use 
of  such  means  as  he  sees  most  proper  to  con- 
found wickedness  and  injustice  ;  if  he  had  not 
in  some  measure  blinded  the  reason  of  these 
wicked  elders,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
them  to  have  eluded  the  force  of  Daniel's  ques- 
tions, and  to  have  prevented  the  consequence 
drawn  from  his  answers,  by  saying  only,  that 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  be  so  parti- 
cular as  to  mind  the  sort  of  tree  they  were  cri- 
minally concerned  under,  it  was  sufficient,  that 
they  saw  them  indecently  acting  together  in 
such  A  part  of  the  garden,  and  under  the  covert 
of  some  shady  tree.  As  the  allusion  in  these 
verses  is  founded  upon  the  Greek  names,  some 
have  from  thence  inferred,  that  this  history 
could  not  be  written  by  Daniel,  but  was  wrote 
originally  in  the  Greek  tongue  by  some  Hel- 
lenistic Jew  :  To  which  Origen  replies,  that 
Daniel  never  used  the  terms,  or  names  of  the 
trees  as  they  occur  in  the  Greek,  but  such  o- 
ther  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  words,  as  the  verb  tliat 
signifies  to  cut  asunder,  best  answered  to  I 
That  tlie  Greek  interpreter,  it  is  probable,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  force  of  the  origir.al, 
changed  the  names  of  the  trees,  and  sought  out 
such  other  names  instead  of  them,  as  had  the 
same  allusions  as  the  original  ones  had  which 
were  lost.  Many  instances  of  this  figure  of 
speech,  czWcA  paronomasia,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sacred  writings  ;  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  fifth 
'  hapter  of  Isaiah,  ver.  7.  it  is,  "  He  looked  for 
UEtyc  mischpat,  but  behold  nsjyD  mischpach ; 
:oi  righteousness  rijns  tsedaka,  but  bheoM 
r^pjnt  tsaaka,  a  cry.  See  also  Is.  x.\iv.  18. 
aiid  V^itringa  in  Is.  p.  120.  The  like  allusion 
is  observable. in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Eccles.  vti. 
1.  but  Dan.  v.  ^t> — 28.  is  nearest  to  the  jjas- 
sage  before  us.  Many  other  examples  might 
be  collected  out  of  both  Testaments.  See  ,jer. 
i.  II,  12.  Ezek.  vii.  6.  Hos.  ix.  \5.  Amos  v. 
b.  viii.  2.  John  xv.  2.  Rom.  i.  -iy— 31,  xii.  3. 
2  Thess.  iii.  11.  Heb.  xi.  37.  all  which  in- 
stances have  an  affinity  of  sountj  with  each  p- 
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ther,  like  these  of  Damcf,  bui  ca\^rt6l  Gasify  be 
tj-anslated  into  anprhcr  language,  Snd  lliero- 
fore  tlie  bcanty  oftheni  is  fi-cqiienfly  \crst, 

Ver.  6J.   'rite  an-^el  of  Go fi  hath  recervM  the 
sentence  of  God  to  act  thee  lA  lab.']    The  iiiinish- 
ing  ofFcniicrs  bv  ?.i\viiig  tliern  in  two   witJi  a 
wooden  or  iron   saw,    to    wliicli   Bmiel   here 
seems  to  allude,  was  i'n  use  among  the  aiiclehts. 
We  are  assured   that  the  ThraCinos  sometimes 
3av%cd  men  ksnnder  alive,  Val.  MaX.  lib.  ix.  c. 
9.  by  Suetonius,  that  rebels  and  betrayers  of 
their  country  wer6  punished  tliis  way  ;  atid  by 
Tertullian  Apol.  c.  iii.  thst  it  was  used  of  old 
to  those  who  were  false  to  their  o'editors.     It 
appears  from  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  that 
this  punishment  was  annexed  to  certain  atroci- 
ous crimes,  but  was  so  seldom  put  in  execution, 
that  Aulus  Gellius  says  he  never  read  of  any 
that   suffered  it,    Noct.   Attic.   I.  xii.     This  is 
tliought  to  be  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Sa- 
nuiel  on  Agag,  the  enemy  of  God's   people,    1 
Sam.  XV.  ii.'i.  and  by  David  on  the  Ammonites, 
Sf  Sam.  xii.  31.     It   was  by  Ncbucliadnezzar 
threatened  to  the  blasphemers  of  the  true  God, 
Pan.  iii.  i^y.    In  general  it  is  observed,  that  all 
tliose  places  of  Scripture,  where  the  word  7*13 
parats,  to  divide,  or  break  asunder,  is  used  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  for  putting    to  death,  proba- 
bly allude  to  this  punishment.     In  St  Matthew 
the  wicked  Servant  is  threatened  to  be  cut   a- 
Siinder,  and  to  have  his  portion    with  the  hy- 
pocrites, ch.  xxiv.  .51.     Among  the  sufferings 
of  ihe  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,   the  apostle 
mentions  their  being   sawn  asunder,  i^^ia^mai, 
Heb.    xi.   Ii7.  winch  tlie  Jews  and  Christians 
by  tradition  understand  of  Isaiah,   who  is  said 
to  l)ave  been  put  to  death  in  this  hianner  by 
Manasses,  kifig  of  Judali,  for  boastirig  lie  had 
seen  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  Is.  vi.  1. 

Ver.  56.  O  thou  seed  of  Canitan,  and  not  of 
'Judah.^  This  is  spoken  by  way  of  the  greatest 
teproach  ;  for  the  Canaaiiiies  were  a  cursed 
generation  from  an  accursed  father,  sO  Over- 
grown with  wickedness,  that  God  devoted  them 
to  destruction,  and  to  be  ctit  off  from  that  gtjod 
land  which  they  possessed,  that  he  might  pfece 
Israel  therein,  the  seed  of  blessed  parents,  whom 
for  their  fathers  sake  he  loved,  and  entailed  his 
blessing  upon.  The  expression  here  is  the 
same  with  that  Ezek.  xvi.  3.  "  Thy  bii'lh  and 
thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  thy  fatner 
was  an  llitlite,  and  thy  mother  an  Ailioi-ite  :" 
So  of  the  elder  it  is  observed  hfre,  that  he  re- 
sembled the  manners  of  Canaan,  more  than 
those  ot  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  his  aa- 


cestors  ;  and  is  thfrefore  said  to  be  of  the  seed  • 
of  Canaan,  because  those,  in  ScriptuVe  dialecK- 
whose  mknners  wc  resemble,  are  said  fo  be  our 
parfurs.      And  as   the   natne  Canaan,   in   the 
Gfcek  5«\«(>  i. ft.  foth?fi6tfdn,  or  a^it/xtioft,  allude* 
probably    to   that   disorderly    ferhieut  in    his 
blood,  which  betrayed  him   into  that  .Mn  that' 
derived  the  curse  upon  ^lis  pofcte'rrty,  so  one  ttiiW' 
wantonly  and   viciously  di«;pb«;ed,  i«j  proijjerlv 
said  to  derive  his  descent  from  him.     Tlitre  is- 
also  an  expression  res-embliug  thi'<,  Hos.  xii.  7- 
where  Ephraim,   on  acconnl   of  his  injustice, 
violence,    calumny,   and    f.ilse    accusation,    is 
called,  by  way  of  indignation,  Canaan,  accent-' 
ing  to  the  rendering  of  the  LXX,    Virlg.   aitd' 
Orient,  versions.     That  of  Gi'ueva  has  it  fn  i\\t 
text,  and  this  marginal  annotation  on  "it,  '*''£-' 
phraim  is  more  like  the  wicked  Canaaftifei  thkn-* 
godly    Abraham  or  Jacob  ;"  intimating,  that: 
tliey  were  so  unlike  Jacob,  their  father  before- 
mentioned,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reputed  his 
genuine  seed,  but  as  if  their  birth  and  nativity' 
was  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  had  forfeited  theit^ 
right  to  the  privileges  aiid  bles«>ings  belonging^ 
to  Israel,  and  v^ere  become  htirs  of  the  cursi? 
annexed   to  Canaan  and  his  posterity.      It  is' 
observable,   that  where  Ephraim  is  reproadhed 
Ss  Canaan,  Jiidah  "fs  before  conirt)ended.     S^8 
ch.  xi.  ly..    For  the  tribe  of  Jvidah,  for  the  ge- 
nerality, retained  the  pubhc  worship  of  God, 
its  purity,  at  least  truth  of  tVhiShip,  and  Ua^ 
comparatively  faithful,  and  that  kingdom  was 
the  lawful  succession  of  David's  lirteage.     The 
Je'^s  have  a  tradition,  according  to  St  Jefofn, 
that  when  Israel  came  out  of  %ypt,  and  were 
encompassed  on  one  side  by  a  mountain,  oh  a- 
nother  by  the  lied  Sea,  on  another  by  the  afm^ 
df  Pharaoh,  and  even  quite  shut  in,  the  othef 
tribes    despaired   and    desired    to   return    into 
E^ypt,  oftly  Judah,  with  confidence  in  God, 
entered  into  the  Sea,  and  So  deserved  the  king- 
dom.    With  respect  to  this  fact,  Judah  is  sa,d, 
in  tile  place  last  referred  to,  and  \Vhich  ought 
indeed  to  begin  the  next  chapter,   to  be  a  vVit- 
ness  of  Gbd's  word,  and  as  a  faithful  kssertor 
thereof,  descended  with  God  into  tile  sea,  and 
was  ifiost  faitnlull  among    the  holy  ones,  so  as 
to  believe  the  words  of  God  commanding  him. 
See  Pocock  in  loc. 

Ver.  61.  And  ihy  rose  agmnst  ihe  txoo  elders."] 
See  Apost.  Coustit.  1.  ii.  4y,  51.  The  Jewish 
writers,  though  they  do  not  look  upon  this  his- 
tory as  auliientic,  yet  have  a  traditional  ac- 
count of  the  same  story,  differing  only  in  the 
relation  of  it.     They  make  the  two  eldeirs  to  be 
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puriishcd  by  NehiKhadnezzar,  by  being  roast- 
ed, or  cast  into  tlie  fire  (burning  among  the 
Chaldeans  being  tlie  punishment  for  adultery  ;) 
and  not  by  their  own  people,  as  mentioned  in 
the  following  verse.  They  will  have  these  el- 
ders to  have  been  Ahab  and  Zedekiah,  men- 
tioned, Jer.  xxix.  21.  of  whom  it  is  there  said, 
that  they  committed  villany  in  Israel,  by  adul- 
tery with  their  nciglibours  wives.  See  Orig. 
Epist.  ad  African.  Jerom.  Epist.  ad  African. 
Jerom.  Epist.  10.  and  Comm.  in  Loc.  and  on 
Dan.  xiii.  The  last  clause  of  ver.  S-  here,  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  countenance  this  o- 
pinion  :  But  this  is  a  mere  fancy  and  conceit, 
the  meaning  of  that  sentence  being  only,  that 
these  elders  resembled  those  corrupt  ones,  which 
the  prophet  there  speaks  of;  and  it  seems  more 
probable  from  the  following  verse,  tJiat  these 
elders  were  stoned,  as  they  suffered  according 
to  the  law  of  Mo'ses,  or  in  the  manner  appoint- 
ed by  it  for  such  a  crime,  and  in  such  sort,  as 
they  intended  to  have  done  unto  Susanna. 

Ver.  69.  And  iheif  put  lliem  to  death.']  Though 
the  Jews,  as  Origcn  and  others  maintain,  might 
have  the  power  of  the  sword  sometmas  in  their 
dispersions,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  how  far 
they  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  during 
their  captivity  under  the  Chaldeans.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  they  had  not  such  a  power, 
and  therefore  the  Jewish  writers  will  have  these 
elders  to  have  been  punished  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Under  the  Komans,  who  gave  the  Jews 
as  mucli,  liberty  as  the  Babylonians,  it  is  certain 
they  had  not  this  power  of  life  and  death,  as 
appears  from  John  xviii.  31.  "  It  is  not  lawful 
for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death."  It  is  more 
likely  that  they  had  only  magistrates,  judges, 
and  courts  of  justice  of  their  own  to  decide 
di6ferences  in  cases  of  property,  in  a  way  pe- 
culiar to  themselves  ;  as  Strabo,  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  Antiq.  I.  xiv.  c.  12.  says  they  had  at 


Alexandria  in  the  like  state.  However  this  be, 
it  is  certain  these  elders  deserved  a  very  exem- 
plary punishment,  as  their  crime  was  greatly 
enhanced  from  their  public  character,  as  judges,, 
and  their  sway  and  authority  as  such  among 
the  people,  and  yet  made  use  of  all  the  respect 
and  esteem  which  their  age  and  office  procured 
them,  to  colour  and  conceal  their  detestable 
crimes. 

Ver.  63.  Therefore  Cheldas  and  his  wife  prais- 
ed God  tor  their  daughter  Siisntina ....  because 
there  zvas  no  dishonest t/  found  in  her.'\  As  her  fa- 
ther and  mother,  her  children  and  all  her  kind- 
red wept,  ver.  33.  at  the  unexpected  charge  a- 
gainst  her,  so  their  joy,  no  doubt,  was  propor- 
tionably  great  for  her  deliverance.  They  prais- 
ed God  (says  St  Jerom)  not  so  much  for  the 
preservation  of  her  life,  which  she  would  have 
lost  very  happily  as  being  innocent,  but  because 
he  had  afforded  her  grace  and  strength  enough 
not  to  fall  under  the  temptation,  and  that  h© 
had  so  signally  glorified  his  name,  by  so  mira- 
culous a  protection  of  innocence."  The  fathers 
greatly  extol  the  constancy  of  Susanna,  and 
call  her  the  glory  of  her  sex ;  as  on  the  con- 
trary they  style  these  elders,  the  shame  and  re- 
proach of  theirs. 

Ver.  64.  From  that  daij  Duniel  was  had  in 
great  reputation  in  the  sight  of  the  people.]  it  is 
one  objection  among  others  brought  against 
this  history  of  Susanna,  that  Daniel  was  not 
advanced  upon  the  occasion  that  this  story  men- 
tions, viz.  for  delivering  Susanna  from  death 
by  his  wisdom,  but  rather  for  the  interpretation 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  Dan.  ii.  48.  But 
may  we  not  conceive  a  double  advancement  of 
Daniel  ?  the  first  by  his  judgment  concerning 
Susanna,  whereby  he  came  into  great  credit 
with  the  people;  and  the  second  occasioned  by 
his  expounding  the  dream,  whereby  he  came 
into  favour  and  reputation  before  the  king. 
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VTNG  Astyagcs  zi^as  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Royal  think  the  account  of  Bel,  suits  with  nei- 
Cr/rus  of  Persia  received  his  /cingdom.']  He-  ther  of  the  three,  as  it  is  well  known  tiiey  woi- 
rotlotus  confirms  this,  telHng  us  in  express  shipped  the  sun,  and  not  sucli  an  idol.  Besides 
words,  that  Astyages  was  succeeded  by  his  what  is  mentioned,  ver.  28,  29.  that  the  Baby- 
grandson  Cyrus,  This  immediate  succession  lonians  ^erc  angry  with,  and  threatened  to  de- 
of  Cyrus  to  his  grandfather  is  vouclied  by  Dio-  stroy  the  king  and  his  house,  on  account  of  the 
dorus,  Justin,  Slrabo,  Clemens  Alex.  Lactan-  destructiQn  of  the  Dfagon,  is  an  instance  of 
tius,  Eusebius,  Jerom,  Austin,  and  others.  But  outrageous  behaviour  not  at  all  consistent  with 
these,  as  they  have  copied  after  Herodotus,  add  their  being  lately  subdued  by  Darius,  and  Cy- 
no  weight  to  the  scale.  But  though  the  above  rus.  They  suppose  therefor*  this  to  have  hap- 
writcrs  give  Astyages  no  other  successor  than  peucd  under  Evilincrodach,  the  son  of  Nebu- 
.Cyrus,  nor  ia  any  notice  at  all  taken  of  any  other  chadnezzar,  with  wboui  Daniel  was  in  as  high 
iu  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  yet  Xenophon,Cyro-  esteem,  as  he  had  been  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
pzed.  1.  i,  c.  19.  docs,  and  likewise  Josephus,  And  they  place  this  history  about  A.  M.  344-2. 
Antiq.  1.  X.  c.  12.  The  former  calls  the  sue-  the  beginning  of  Evilmerotlach's  reign,  Daniel 
eessor  of  Astyages,  Cyaxares,  and  the  latter  being  then,  as  is  supposed,  about  fifty-six  years 
gives  him  the  name  of  Darius,  adding,  that  he  of  age.  ' 
overturned  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  being  as-  Ver.  3.  An  idol  oulled  Bel.'^  This  Belwas  the 
sisted  in  that  enterprise  by  his  nephew  Cyrus  :  great  and  national  idol  of  the  Babylonians,  who 
Which  is  consonant  both  to  Scripture,  and  chro-  had  erected  a  most  magnificent  and  sumptuous 
uology.  For  if  we  suppose  that  Astyages  had  temple  for  it.  As  Baal  is  said  to  be  the  proper 
no  other  successor  but  Cyrus,  we  must  allow  name  of  Belus,  the  king  of  Babel  or  Babylon, 
him  to  have  lived  a  hundred  years  and  up-  next  after  Ninirod,  and  as  he  is  said  to  be  the 
wards.  Could  we  believe  that  Astyages  lived  first  man  tbat  was  deified,  or  reputed  a  god 
to  so  great  an  age,  we  should  not  scruple  to  after  his  death,  so  the  said  name  is  supposed 
follow  Herodotus.  But  it  is  certain  from  Dan.  by  learned  men  more  peculiarly  and  primarily 
V.  31.  that  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares  the  to  belong  to  him.  And  accordingly,  the  He- 
second  (for  they  mean  the  same  person)  sue-  brew  5aa/ answering  to  the  Chaldec  jBe/,  it  is 
ceeded  immediately.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  this  successor  of  Nimrod,  that  we  are  to  under- 
Cyaxares  is  not  mentioned,  as  succeeding,  may  stand  by  the  god  that  is  called  by  the  name  of 
be  his  reigning  only  two  years  at  Babylon  after  Bel  in  this  history.  Ninus  his  son  erected  a 
he  took  it,  and  at  his  death  Cyrus  became  mas-  statue  or  idol  to  his  father  Belus,  to  be  wor- 
ter  of  the  whole  empire  :  and  because  the  other  shipped,  and  thereby  gave  the  first  hint  to  ido- 
had  no  more  than  the  name  and  shadow  of  the  latry,or  image  worship,  as  many  learned  main- 
sovereignty,  excepting  only  in  Media,  which  tain.  This  image  or  idol  of  Belus,  is,  they  say, 
was  his  own  proper  dominion.  Our  translators  what  is  here  calh  d  Bel,  or  Baal,  contracted,  and 
follow  the  Gr.  Arab,  and  Syr.  copies,  but  the  continued  until  Daniel's  time,  when  it  was  de- 
Vulg.  places  this  verse  at  the  end  of  the  history  stroyed  by  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyrus,  upon 
of  Susanna.  the  discovery  of  the  imposture  of  Bel's  priests. 
Ver.  2.  And  Daniel  conversed  xcith  the  king,  Ibid.  And  there  were  spent  upon  him  every 
and  was  honoured  above  all  his  friends.']  It  is  not  daij  liccke  great  measures  of  fine  Jlom\  and  fort  ij 
agreed  what  king  is  here  nveant,  whether  Asty-  sheep,  and  six  vessels  of  wine. 1^  There  are  but 
ages,  Darius  his  son,  or  Cyrus  his  grnnd-son.  two  ancient  writers  that  make  any  mention  of 
Calinet  declares  for  the  last;   Mess,  of  Port  the  history  of  Bel,  viz.  this  apocryphal  one  and 
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Josephuo  Bea  Gorlon,  antl  their  accounts  dif- 
fer in  several  particulars.  Tl)e  learned  Selden 
hath  extracted  from  the  latter,  the  daity  allow- 
ance made  to  Bel;  and  makes  it  to  be,  *'  Ju- 
vencus,  x  Arietes,  c  i'niti  Coliinibariim,  et 
Lxx  Panes  subcincricii,  &  x  amphorae  vini." 
Though  they  vary  in  the  stated  quantity  of 
provisions,  yet  they  had  some  warrant,  sajs  he, 
from  sacred  history,  viz.  Jer.  li.  44.  to  repre- 
sent Bel  so  voracious,  and  to  countenance  his 
being  served  in  so  plentiful  a  manner  by  the 
idolatrous  priests.  Seld.  Syntag.  ii.  de  Bcio  & 
Dracone. 

Vcr.  4.  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Whi/  dost 
thou  not  iiorship  Bel ?^  It  should  seem  that  the 
king  did  not  know  but  that  Daniel  worshipped 
Bel,  but  by  his  not  accompanying  him  with 
the  rest  when  he  went  daily  to  worship  him. 
But  as  Daniel  hated  all  hypocrisy  and  dissi- 
mulation, he  was  too  good  to  seem  to  counte- 
nance by  his  presence,  what  he  inwardly  ab- 
horred. But  that  he  might  not  appear  to  stay 
away  through  a  supercilious  pride  or  obstinacy, 
he  assigns  the  reason  in  the  following  verse, 
for  not  joining  in  this  idolatrous  worship,  and 
the  reason  is  both  natural  and  cogent,  viz. 
that  idols  are  inanimate  senseless  things,  and 
both  unworthy,  and  insensible  of  the  honour 
paid  them  ;  that  God  aJone,  who  made  all 
things  by  his  power,  even  those  very  persons 
whose  skill  and  ingenuity  contrived  and  fa- 
si)ioned  these  idols,  was  the  true  object  of  wor- 
ship, the  everliving  God,  subsisting  in,  and 
from  himself;  the  sovereign  Being,  from  whom 
all  others  derived  their  existence,  and  upon 
whom  they  depend  for  their  preservation  and 
continuance. 

Ver.  6.  Thinkest  thou  not  that  Bel  is  a  living: 
god?  seest  thou  not  hoiv  much  he  ealclh  and  drink- 
eth  evert/  daif  ?'\  One  may  easily  judge  what 
sort  of  god  this  Bel,  the  god  of  the  Babylonians 
was,  and  how  imperfect  and  insufficient  to  his 
own  existence  and  happiness,  who  was  beholden 
to  his  votaries  for  his  daily  sustenance  and  re- 
freshment, in  the  opinion  of  his  very  worship- 
pers. But  though  the  idol  had  no  use  of,  or  oc- 
casion for  this  prodigious  quantity  of  provisions, 
as  being  insensible  of  what  was  set  before  it, 
yet  the  devil  who  inhabited  and  acted  therein, 
greatly  availed  himself  of  the  cheat  and  impo- 
sition put  upon  the  credulous  people,  and  tliough 
he  eat  none  of  the  good  things  prepared,  but 
left  them  to  feed  the  luxury  of  the  priests,  yet 
in  the  false  religion  maintained  and  propagated 
by  them,  he  found  means  in  return  to  satisfy  a 


moire  craving  appetite,  viz.  his  insatiable  appe- 
tite to  ruin  and  destroy  souls.  See  Port  Royal 
Comm.  in  loc.  What  a  strange  blindness  must 
possess  this  idolatrous  king,  to  fall  down  before 
such  a  despic;ible  object  of  worship  I  and  how 
mean  and  grovelling  must  his  conceptions  be, 
whom  it  became  necessary  to  convince,  that  his 
god  did  not  eat  all,  to  prove  him  to  be  no  god  ? 
as  if  a  necessity  of  eating  was  any  proof  of  divi- 
nity, and  not  rather  an  argument  of  decay  and 
mortality  ;  and  as  if  all-sufficiency  was  not  a  dis- 
tinguishingand  an  essential  attribute  of  theDeity. 
How  much  juster  was  the  conclusion  of  a  much 
wiser  king,  who,  because  of  God's  absolute  per- 
fection and  independency  on  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, said  unto  the  Lord.  "  Thou  art  my  God ; 
my  goods  are  nothing  unto  thee,"  Psal.  xvi.  2. 
where  the  rendering  of  the  LXX,  who  insert  the 
particle,  ct»,  is  far  more  strong  and  beautiful, 

EiTa  Tj  Kufiu,  Ki/pioc  f/v  et  (rv,  on  rar  aya&ac  fiv  •4  X?^** 

exe<c.  And  so  the  Vulg.  "  Dixi  Domino,  Deus 
meus  es  tu,  quoniara  bonorum  meorum  non 
eges." 

Ver.  II.  BeVs priests  said,  Lo  xce  go  out,  hut 
thou,  O   king,  set  on  the  meat,  and  make  readi/ 
the  wiua,  and  shut  the  door  fast,  and  seal  it  with 
thine  own  signet.}     The  wretched  sordidness  of 
these  priests  of  Bel,  who  through  a  greediness 
of  gaining  the  offerings  themselves,  made  the 
people  believe  that  their  god  eat  u^  all  that  was 
offered  in  his  temple,  is  not  so  iriuch  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  were  heathens,  and  priests  of  a 
false  religion.     "  They  are  an  image  of  such 
(if  any  such  there  be  of  the  sacred  order,  say 
Mess,  of  Port  Royal)  who  through  a  selfish  prin- 
ciple are  tempted  to  make  free  with  the  corban, 
or  possess  themselves  of  the  goods  of  the  church  ; 
which  being  a  solemn  tribute,  and  homage  paid 
by  some  among  the  faithful  to  God,  and  an  in- 
stance of  their  pious  acknowledgment,  for  the 
many  blessings  received  from  him,  and  devoted- 
by  them  to  holy  purposes,  are  sealed  with  the  - 
seal  of  the  Most  High,  as  things  sacred,  and  for- 
bidden to  be  touched,   and  cannot  be  appro- 
priated to  private    uses,    without  the  guilt  of 
manifest  injustice,  and  even  of  sacrilege  itself. 
If  there  be  any  such,  who  after  the  example  of 
these  idolatrous  priests,  convert  holy  offerings  to 
their  own  personal  emolument,  abuse  consecrat- 
ed things,   or  seize  on  what  was  given  for  the 
relief  of  his  poor  members,  they  are  not  the  true 
pastors,  who  enter  into  the  sheepfold  by  the  right 
door,   but  come  in  by  some  private  entrance, 
some  unwarrantable  way,  like  thieves  and  rob- 
bers."    Comm.  in  loc,  •'■ 
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Ver.  19.   Then  laughed  Daniel,  and  held  the 
king  that  he  should  not  go  in^  and  said.  Behold 
now  the  pavement,  and  mark  well  luhose footsteps. 
are  thcse.'\     "  One  knows  not  (says  TertuUian, 
adv.  Valentin,  c.   vi.)   whelher  to  laugh  at  the 
folly,  or  lament  seriously  the  blindness  of  this 
pnnce,  who  suffered  himself  thus  to  be  imposed 
upon    by   his   self-interested    priests."     Daniel 
Jaughs  at  his  folly,  as  knowing  that  some  errors 
are   b;-st   exposed  by   ridicule   and    contempt. 
"  Let  us  laugh  (say  Mess,  of  PortRoyal)  when  we 
look  upon  the  ashes  strewed  through  the  temple 
of  this  false  god,  and  the  footsteps  of  these  rob- 
jbers  of  his  offerings,  who  Hdiculously  attempted 
to  establish  the  divinity  of  Bel  upon  their  own 
lying  and  gluttony.     But  let  us   lament  with 
tears  of  blood,   if  there  be  any  in   the  church, 
who  thus  play  the  hypocrite,  and  fall  upon  the 
piety  of  the  faithful.     It  is  by  mens  footsteps 
and  goings,  i.e.  by  their  conduct,  and  manner 
of  behaviour  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  that  one 
only  justly  knows  whether  they  be  robbers,  or 
true  pastors.     It  is  by  considering  whether  they 
be  open   or   secret  workers,   and  looking  into 
their  works,  whether  they  be  those  of  darkness 
or  light.     For  those  who  like  these  priests  of  Bel, 
walk  in  darkness,  know  not  where  they  set  their 
feet,  and  the  traces  of  them,  discovered  by  the 
light  of  truth,  shew  the  hidden  work  they  have 
been  about.     Happy  for  them,  if  ashes  were  the 
symbol,  and  token  of  their  penitence."  Comm. 
in  loG, 

Ver.  a2.   Then  the  king  was  angry,  and  took 
ihe  priests  with  their  wives,  and  children ....  and 
slew  them.}     A  conduct  so  blameable  in  the 
priests,  and  so  scandalous  an  imposture  in  persons 
dedicated  to  holy  offices,  and  the  care  of  religi- 
ous affairs,  carries  in  it  something  so  shocking 
and  unworthy  of  their  character,  that  one  is  not 
at  all  surprized  at  the   rigour  with   which  this 
king  punished  a  cheat  so  detestable  ;  for  nothing 
is  more  criminal  than  fraud  in   matters  of  reli- 
gion, or  to  impose  upon  the  simplicity  of  persons, 
who  rest  their  belieif  often  upon  the  authority 
of  their  pastors,  whose  integrity  they  entertain  a 
good  opinion  of,  and  think  they  can  safely  de- 
pend upon.     But  these  crufty  priests  of  Bel  had 
too  much  interest  in  this  imposture  not  to  carry 
on  the  ridiculous  cheat  by  a  solemn  and  affect- 
ed gravity,  and  support  it  with  all  their  artifice 
and  power.     It   reminds  one  of  what    Aristo- 
phanes meations  of  a  like  fraud  practised  by  the 
priests  of  Plutus,  and  thus  described  by  him  : 


'Art  tJs  T{«xf JiK  ni  nfS(,  fu\i.  t»t«  ii 

Ei^m  wimtfn  art  ri  iucl»Xt>>.Hftftnitt. 

Plut.  Act.  ill.  Seen,  ii.' 

Ver.  23.  There  leas  a  great  dragon  ivhrim  the 
Buhiiluniuns  w<>riihipped.'\      By   tlie  chagon   we 
are  to  understand  a  serpent,  which  unaccount- 
able sort  of  worship  prevailed  much  in  the  early 
times.     That   the   Babylonians   iiad  images  of 
serpents  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  DiodorusSicu- 
lus  informs  us.    We  may  observe,  that  the  ser- 
pent has  all  along  been  the  common  symbol 
and  representation  of  the   heathen   deities,  see 
Jul.  Eirmic.  De  Errore  Prof.  Rel.  p.  15.     But 
serpents  were  not  only  mere  symbols  and  hiero- 
glyphics, but  veal  objects  of    worship  them- 
selves, and  had  religious  worship  paid  them  by 
the  ancient  heathen,  as  apjjears  from  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  from  the  book  of  Wi.-^dom,  ch. 
xi.  15.  and  other  writers.     It    is  well  known, 
that  the  Romans  upon  a  great  plague,   sent  to 
fetch  a  serpent  that  was   worshipped  at  Epi- 
daurus  ;  the  serpent  came,  or  rather  the  devil 
brought  it,  and  it  placed  itself  in  an  island  oa 
the  Tiber,  where  it  was  worsiiipped  as  a  god 
propitious  to  the  Roman   people,  A.  U.  462. 
See  V'^al.  Max.  i.   8.  Ovid    Metamorph.  1.  xv. 
The  arrival  of  this  serpent  is  beautifully  deline- 
ated upon  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  Mont- 
faucon.  Siippleii^ent.  vol.  v.  cap.   i.   Tab.   26, 
What  y^ilian  says,  is  much  closer  to  our  pur- 
pose, in  Mtx/V))  Tr,i  'Aiyuwlv    S;-axiii'   in,  k,  t.  x.   i.  e. 
there  was  a  serpent  worshipped  in  Egypt,  in  a 
village  called  Melita,  whicli  lived   in  a  tower, 
and  had  attendants,  and  officers,  and  a  priest : 
a  tabfe  was  kept  for'  it,  and   provisions  served 
up  to  it ;  every  day  meal  mixed   with  honey 
was  put  into  a  cup  for  its   use,  which  was  all 
eaten  and  gone  the  next  day,  De  Animal.  I,  xi. 
c.  17.  It  seems  as  if  the  devil  took  a  pride  to 
be  worshipped  under  that  form,  to  insult  per- 
haps fallen  man,  if  we  may  indulge  conjecture. 
Grotius  out  of  several  ancient  authors  has  made 
it  appear,  that  in  the  old  Greek  mysteries  it 
was  usual  to  carry  about  a  serpent,  crying  ew«, 
the  devil  thereby,  as  it  may  seem,  expressing 
his  triumph  in   the  unhappy  deception  of  our 
first  parents.  See  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  1.  vi.    And 
probably  the  story  of  Ophioneas  among  the 
heathen,  was  taken  from  the  devil's  assuming 
the  lorm  or  body  of  a  serpent  in  his  tempting 
of  Eve.     That  from  his  success  at  that  time  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  assume  often  the  like 
figure  to  deceive  her  posterity,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.     But  one  cannot  conceive  what  man- 
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kind  could  at  any  time  find,  in  such  a  hideous 
creature  as  a  serpent  is,  worthy  of  their  adora- 
tion. But  if  man  in  paradise,  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence, and  with  that  high  degree  of  light  and 
perfection,  that  he  was  then  possessed  of,  pre- 
ferred tiie  voice  of  a  serpent  to  that  of  God, 
and  thought  he  could  be  more  happy  in  hsten- 
ing  to  the  artful  suggestions  of  such  a  mon- 
ster, than  the  gracious  commands  of  his  Crea- 
tor, what  wonder  is  it,  if  one  ineers  with  marks 
and  traces  of  that  first  f\tal  blindness  spread 
tar  and  near  among  dark  and  unenlightened 
people,  and  even  whole  nations,  as  the  Baby- 
lonians here  mentioned,  paying  rfligious  ado- 
ration to  serpents  and  crocodiles  ? 

Ver.  27  •  Then  Daniel  took  pitch,  and  fat,  and 
hair,  and  did  seethe  them  together,  and  made 
lumps  thereof ."]  Tlie  composition  er  materials 
which  Daniel  made  use  of  to  burst  this  dragon, 
had  not  in  themselves  any  natnial  or  specific 
power  to  effectuate  that,  or  to  kill  him,  but  be- 
ing cratvmed,  say  Mess,  of  Fort  Royal,  into  a 
ijiroat  naturally  strait,  they  stopped  the  respi- 
ration or  breath,  and  so  suffocated  it.  Jose- 
phus  Ben  Gorion  gives  a  very  different  account 
of  its  destruction,  as  we  have  it  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  by  tlie  learned  Selden  :  "  Albiens 
vero  Daniel  a  conspcctu  regis  paravit  instru- 
menta  ferrea  instar  pectinum,  qui  bus  Kna  re- 
purgantur,  &  conjnnxit  ea  intcrius,  tergum 
conjungens  tergo  ;  aculei  autem  eorem  extra 
prominebant  per  circuitum  limati  &  aculi,  qui- 
bns  undique  adhibuit  varias  ciborem  species, 
prasertim  adipem,  pingiiedinem.  Si  alias  res 
pingues.  Lituram  quoque  sulphuris  &  picis 
apposuit  ei,  quibus  fomentis  absconditi  sunt 
aculei  ferrci  &  denies  illi  senati,  habuitque  for- 
mam  demrnsi,  (Ebraice  Mincha,  quod  est  mu- 
nus  L)eo  oblatuu))  cumque  Daniel  illud  proje- 
cissei  in  rictum  draconis,  suscepit  ipsum  draco, 
&  devoravit  eum,  desiderio  animiE  suae  ;  at  u- 
bi  descendit  ad  interiora  ventris  ejus,  dissolve- 
batur  adeps,  &  pinguedo  a  terreis  aculeis,  &  in- 
grccJiebantur  acumina  serralorum  dentinm  in 
viscera  draconis,  atque  perforabant  ea,  St  illico 
coBpit  draco  sentire  ingentem  dolorem,  corru- 
en  que  niortuus  est  sequenli  die.'*  Ben-Gori- 
ot  ,  i.  i.  c.  10,  apud  Seld.  Syntag.  it.  De  Belo 
&  Dracone,  c.  xvii. 

N  ei .  'iS.  'I'heif  conspired  agaimt  the  king,  saij- 
inst^  the.  king  is  become  a  Jeic.'\  i.  e.  I  lie  King 
s<'erns,  like  the  Jews,  to  have  conceived  a  dis- 
like and  abhorrence  ot  idols,  as  appears  plainly 
from  ms  ptnnitting  the  overthrow  ot  our  na- 
Uonal  one :  Or  tliey  might  imagine  hiin  to  be 


turned  Jew,  or  Jewishly  inclined,  from  the  great 
favour  so  lately  shewed  to  that  people  in  setting 
them  at  liberty  ;  or  lastly,  they  might  conclude 
so  from  the  particular  esteem  and  regard  shew- 
ed to  Daniel.  Grotius  departs  from  the  com- 
mon interpretations,  and  quite  transposes  the 
sense,  and  instead  of  the  common  rendering. 
The  kins;  is  become  a  Jezi',  makes  the  meaning 
to  be,  "  A  Jew  is  become  king,"  'ula.7o(  ytyottr 
^a7iKtu(  (not  i  ySaiTiXtwV,  as  the  present  reading  i.^) 
i.  e.  Daniel  assumes  the  supreme  power,  he  acts 
as  absolutely  as  the  king,  his  power  and  sway- 
over  him  is  so  great,  as  to  persuade  him  to  do  as 
he  pleases  ;  he  hath  destroyed  Bel,  and  slain 
the  dragon,  Sjc. 

Ver.  31.  iVho  cast  him  into  the  lion's  den.\ 
Some,  from  that  single  circumstance  of  Daniel 
being  here  said  to  be  cast  into  the  lion's  dcii 
against  the  king's  inclination,  contend,  that  this 
is  the  same  story  with  what  is  related  Dan.  vi. 
19.  with  some  addition  ot  circumstances,  in  the 
beginning,  and  want  of  others  in  the  end  :  but 
there  are  many  reasons  against  this  opinion,  as 
that  Daniel  in  this  story  is. said  to  be  six  tlays 
in  the  lion's  den,  but  in  the  sacred  one  to  have 
remained  there  but  one  night.  Secondly,  The 
apocryphal  history  mentions,  that  it  happened 
in  Cyrus's  reign,  whereas  the  text  of  Daniel 
says  expressly,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius. Thirdly,  1  he  accusation,  and  the  matter 
on  which  Daniel  is  said  to  be  cast  into  the 
lion's  den,  is  very  different,  the  one  being  for 
his  putting  up  his  petition  to  the  true  God 
three  times  a  day,  the  other  for  destroying  Bel 
and  the  dragon.  It  seems  therefore  most  pro- 
bable to  suppose,  that  different  facts  and  times 
are  meant,  and  that  either  the  prophet  Daniel 
was  twice  cast  into  the  lion's  den,  once  under 
Darius,  because  he  prayed  to  his  God,  contrary 
to  the  king's  express  command,  and  again  un- 
der Cyrus,  upon  occasion  of  the  killing  this 
dragon  ;  or  that  a  different  Daniel  from  the  pro- 
phet so  called,  is  here  spoken  of. 

Ver.  52.  And  they  had  given  them  every  day 
two  carcases,  and  two  sheep.]  I'he  margin  very 
properly  renders  tsfo  slaves,  i.  e.  two  prison- 
ers condemned  to  death.  As  it  is.  an  ordi- 
nary mode  of  speech  to  use  body  for  the  whole 
man,,  so  the  Greeks  often  putiru^ala  for  persons. 
Slaves  in  particular  are  called  au'^ala,  licv,  xviii. 
13. 

Ver.  33.  There  was  in  Jexvry  a  prophet  call- 
ed Habbacuc]  St  Jerom  thinks  the  propliei  here 
uieiiti'  .  tti  to  be  the  Habbacuc  among  tiie  mi-, 
nor  propliets,  that  he  was  at  this  time  in  Judea,.. 
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where  Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  the  meaner  sort 
of  people  to  till  and  cultivate  the  land  ;  but  if 
this  be  the  same  person,  whose  book  we  receive 
as  canonical,  he  niust  have  lived  a  long  time, 
for  he  prophesied  either  before,  or  at  least  in 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great.  But 
Euscbius  and  others  contend  for  the  difFcrent 
Habbacnc,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  the  writer 
of  this  short  history,  as  also  of  that  of  Su- 
sanna, and  they  ground  their  opinion  on  an  an- 
cient litle.,  or  inscription  in  some  of  the  Greek 
copies  prefixed  to  the   hi'^torv  6f  Bel,  which 

runs  thus,  T^fifleia.  n  'AfSaxK^,  i/V  tS  'I«S«,  ex  fvKp,c 
Aiwi'.  "  Prophetia  Abbakum,  tilii  Judie,  de 
tribu  Levi."  After  vvhirh  the  fi^st  word?,  of 
the  book  arr,  afOfuWc  t/c  nr  lejiiuV,  oyd//xJi  Aac/M^,  i/of 
T¥  A^Ja,    si'fiTOTrf    TV  Ba7i\(U(    rf,(   'BaQuKaroi.       And 

from  this  title  the)  conclude,  that  the  facts  here 
recorded  ri-Iate  not  to  Daniel  the  prophet,  nut 
to  another  Daniel,  a  priest,  and  of  a  different 
extraction  ;  and  the  history  to  be  wrote  like- 
wise by  another,  and  not  the  canonical  Hab- 
bacuc.  See  Sexti  Sencn.  Bibl.  Sacr.  &  Diipin. 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  It  may  be  asked,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  natural  enough.  Why  that  Being,  wL'O 
is  confessedly  Almighty,  should  chuse  to  em- 
ploy help  so  far  distant,  for  the  relief  of  a  faith- 
ful distressed  servant,  as  that  here  mentioned, 
viz.  the  sending  a  prophet  express  from  Jndea 
to  Babylon,  for  that  purpose,  when  it  was  so 
easy  and  ready  to  have  administered  sustenance 
to  Daniel  by  any  of  the  faithful  that  were  in 
the  city  itself,  or  near  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment, or  even  to  have  supported  him  without 
any  nourishment  at  all,  as  he  did  in  a  miracu- 
lous manner  his  servant  Aloses  for  forty  days 
together.  But  though  it  does  not  belong  to, 
or  even  become  us,  to  search  too  curiously  into 
the  hidden  reasons  of  God's  counsel,  yet  we 
may  be  assured,  that  he  acted  herein  with  the 
same  consummate  wisdom,  which  is  the  stand- 
ing rule  of  his  providence  ;  and  in  particular 
there  seems  to  have  been  this  weighty  reason 
for  this  expedient,  for  hereby  the  Jews  that  re- 
mained in  Palestine,  would  receive  great  com- 
fort and  assurance,  and  be  encouraged  in  their 
religious  trust  and  confidence,  as  by  llabbacuc 
they  would  be  informed  both  of  Daniel's  strong 
faith,  and  God's  remarkable  protection  and  de- 
liverance of  him  on  that  account.  And  with- 
out doubt  it  must  afford  great  consolation  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  their  distressed 
brethren,  to  be  assured  by  this  so  signal  an  in- 
stance of  his  goodness,  that  the  God  of  Israel 
fitill  thought  of,  and  had  a  regard  for  his  cho- 


sen people,  however  dispersed,  or  in  what  man- 
ner soever  persecuted  and  distressed  :  And 
probably  would  draw  this,  or  the  likt^  inference 
in  tlicir  own  favour,  that  if  he  stopped  in  a 
manner  so  miraculous  the  months  of  the  lions 
to  save  a  faithf'i!  •servant,  he  might  as  easily- 
calm  th''  fury  of  their  enemies,  when  he  |)lea''- 
ed  ;  and  that  succour,  which  by  the  prophet 
ot  .Jewry  he  atlministered  to  a  distressed  prophet, 
tiiey  mi^ht  look  upon  as  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  a  future  recovery,  and  re-union  of  all  their 
captive  brelliron,  who,  though  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  like  Daniel,  ought  not  to  set  up 
their  rest  at  a  foreign  Babylon,  nor  fix  there 
their  settlement,  nor  expect  thence  their  com- 
fort and  refreshment,  but  aspire  after  their  na- 
tive land,  and  thence  only  wait  for  their  suste- 
nance and  relief. 

Ver.  36.  Through  the  vehcmency  of  his  spirii.J 
Gr. 'Er  Tu  j>ol{a.  "  in  stridore,"  and  according  to 
Scapula,  it  liath  no  other  signification.  The 
Syriac  has,  "  Viribus  Spiritus  Sancti."  The 
Arab.  "  Adjuvante  Spiritu  suo."  Junius,  "  im- 
petu  Spiritus  ejus."  i.  e.  Domini, according  to 
the  margin.  It  should  seem  from  hence,  that 
by  the  Spirit,  is  meant  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
whom  the  inspiration  and  conduct  of  the  pro- 
phets is  commonly  ascribed  in  Scripture  :  Who 
might  do  this,  either  immediately  by  his  own 
power,  or  by  an  angcl,  or  by  a  vehement  and 
strong  wind.  The  Greek  seems  to  countenance 
the  last :  Such  transportations  of  the  prophets 
having  been  usual  long  before  this  time.  See 
1  Kings  xviii.  12.  2  Kings  ii.  11 — 16.  Ezek. 
iii.  12,  U.  Matth.  iv.  1.   Acts  viii.  39. 

Vcr.  3'a.  And  Daniel  said.  Thou  hast  remem- 
bered me,  O  Gud.l  It  is  observable,  that  Dan- 
iel, without  paying  any  regard,  or  speaking 
to  the  propliet,  who  brought  him  this  suste- 
nance, immediately  addresses  himself  to  God, 
whose  minister  liabbacuc  was.  But  it  may 
be  asked.  How  it  happened,  that  Daniel  was 
so  late  in  his  acknowledgment,  as  now  first  to 
make  this  grateful  and  pious  confession,  and 
that  upon  so  smaH  an  occasion  in  comparison, 
as  an  unexpected  dinner  brought  to  him  ?  The 
miracle  of  the  seven  hungry  lions,  who  notwith- 
standing offered  no  hurt  or  violence  to  him,  was 
it  not  a  proof  far  stronger  and  more  illustrious, 
that  God  does  not  forsake  those  that  seek  and 
love  him,and  calledit  not  tor  an  earlierand  loud- 
er acknowledgment  ?  1  answer,  that  we  are  not 
to  imagine  that  Daniel  omitted  the  tribute  of 
his  thanksgiving,  for  the  vouchsafement  of  that 
far  greater  mercy  ;  nor  can  it  indeed  be  inferred 
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or  concliuled  from  this  passage  ;  but  this  new 
testimon}'  which  God  gave  him  of  his  goodness, 
by  the  service  and  rr  inistry  of  a  prophet,  sent 
to  him  from  such  a  distance  for  his  refreshment, 
drew  from  him  this  other  expUcit  declaration 
of  his  lovinjj  kindness.  His  ansvi'er  shews  a 
heart  full  of  die  most  grateful  sentiments,  and 
if  life  be  more  valuable  than  meat,  we  may  be 
assured  he  was  not  only  thankful,  but  in  a 
greater  degree,  for  the  preservation  of  the  for- 
mer, being  the  more  important  blessing. 
One  is  at  a  loss  (say  Mess,  of  Port  Royal) 
"  which  most  to  admire,  either  tlie  composure 
of  Daniel  himself,  eating  what  God  had  sent 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  lions,  or  tiie  tameness 
of  the  lions,  almost  famished  with  hunger,  suf- 
fering him  to  do  so,  and  not  offering  any  vio- 
lence to  him,  when  they  saw  him  eating  be- 
fore them."  An  event  the  most  unusual  and 
surprizing,  but  arising  probably  from  that  re- 
spect and  awe  which  God  had  impressed  upon 
tl'.ese  savage  beasts  for  the  person  of  Daniel.  Not 
that  they  were  sensible  themselves  of  any  merit 
or  superior  goodness  in  Daniel,  as  some  have 


whimsically  imagined  ;  but  their  seizing  with 
so  much  fury  upon  his  accusers  shews,  that 
their  sparing  him  was  miraculous. 

Ver.  42.  Casi  those  that  tvere  the  cause  oj'h 
destruction  into  theckn.J  i.  e.  Those  that  intend- 
ed his  destruction.  There  is  no  mention  here 
of  the  accusers  wives  and  children  being  invol- 
ved in  the  same  punishment,  as  is  mentioned 
Dan.  vi.  24.  which  shews  the  occasion  to 
be  different,  though  it  is  observable  that  the 
Vulg.  closes  this  fragment,  or  little  history  of 
Bel,  with  that  decree  of  Darius,  ch.  vi.  ^6* 
"  That  men  should  tremble  and  fear  before  the 
God  of  Daniel."  However  this  be,  we  may 
draw  the  following  useful  reflection  from  the 
sentence  passed  on  his  accusers,  "  That  if  in 
imitation  of  this  prince,  those  who  falsely  ac- 
cuse others,  were  exposed  to  the  same  punish- 
ment they  endeavoured  to  inflict,  as  both  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  do  require,  the  world 
would  be  soon  purged  from  the  mischiefs  of 
falsehood  and  perjury,  nor  should  we  see  inno- 
cencs  so  often  oppressed  by  calumny  and  slan- 
der." 
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THE   TWO   BOOKS   OF  THE    MACCABEES. 


'  r  'HERE  are  often  reckoned  four  books  of  the  Mac- 
*       cabees,  the  two  first  I  shall  have  only  occasion  to 
speak  to.     The  third  contains  a  miraculous  deliverance 
»f'  the  Jews,  who  were  exposed  in  the  Amphitheatre  at 
Alexandria  to  the  fury  of  elephants.    This  book,  which 
is  to  be  found  in   all   the   Greek  editions,  is,  without 
reusott;  called   the  third  book  of  M.iccabees,   since  it 
does  not  speak  of  them  in  the  least.     If  this  history  be 
true,   it   ought  to  have  been  placed  the  first  of  all,  as 
what  is  mentioned  there  happened  about  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  passages  that  are  related  in  the  other  two  books. 
See  Dupin's  Bel.  Dissert.  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  The  fourth, 
containing  the  history  of  John  Hyrcanus,  is  rejected  as 
still  njore  apocryphal,  and  probably  was  taken  from  the 
book,  or  memoirs  of  his  actions,  mentioned    1  M  iccab. 
xvi.  2i,  '24.     The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  known 
ajul   distinguished   by  that  name,   were  not  written  by 
the  same  person,  as  the  learned  conclude  from  the  style, 
and  a  diiFerent  manner  of  counting  the  years  ;  the  one 
follows  the  Jewish  account,  the  other  that  of  Alexandria, 
which  begins  six  months  later.     The  first  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  wrote  by  an  Hebrew  originally  in 
that  lauguage,  as  the  phrase  of  it  is  plainly   Jewish,  or 
rather  in  Syriac,  which  was  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Pales- 
tine, in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  afterwards  tran- 
slated into  Greek,  and  is,  by  some,  attributed   to  Jose- 
phus,  or  Philo ;  by  others,  to  the  synagogue,  or  the 
Maccabees  themselves.     The  other  is   supposed  to  be 
wrote  originally  in  Greek,  begins  its  history  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the  first,  and  is  an  abridgment,  or  epitome, 
by  what  author  it  is  uncertain,  of  a  work  wrote  by  Ja- 
son, a  Jew  of  Cyrene,  as  appears  from  the  preface  of 
that  book,  which  begins  ch.  iii.  23.     The  book  itself  is 
opened  by  two  letters  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  to  their 
brethren  in  Egypt,  and  added  by  the  author  of  this  a- 
brjdgment.     The  two  books  together  contain  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  or  the  state  of  the  church   under  the 
third  monarchy,  which  was  that  of  the  Greeks,  com- 
prising about  forty  years,  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  that  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  they  con- 
clude about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  upwards, 
before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.     There  is  a  great 
chasm  in  the  Jewish  history,  occasioned   by  the  loss  of 
their  books ;  for  scarce  one  book   written  in  the   He- 
brew tongue,  since  prophecy  ceased,  escaped  the  gene- 
ril  calamity  that  befel  the  Jewish  writings.    Those  that 
were  retrieved  by  Judas  Maccabxus,  2  Maccab.  ii.   IS, 
I  ♦.  from  the  ravage  of  Antiochus,  or  were  written  af- 
terwards, which  were  not  a  few,  see  Prol.  to  Ecclcsias- 


ticus,  all  perished  under  Titus's  dispersion,  or  Adrian'i 
peri-t'cution  ;  on  this  account,  and  the  obscurity  occa- 
sioned by  thi?  calamity,  Eusebius  says,  he  can  go  no 
further  than  Zorobabel  in  his  catalogue   with  any  cer- 
tainty, as  there  was  no  sacred  volume  to   be  depended 
upon  from  the  return  from  the  captivity  to  our  Saviour'* 
time,  Demonst.  I.  viii.     During  their  captivity,  indeed, 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  give  us  an  account  of 
many  particulars  relating  to  th  -ir  history,  as  does  Tobit 
likewise  at  Nineveh,  Esther,  and  Mordecai  at  Susan. 
After  the  captivity,  we  have   the   books   of  Ezra   and 
Nehemiah,  whose  present  work,  probably,  is  but  an  a- 
bridgment  of  those  writings,  or  commentaries   of  his 
mentioned  2  Maccab.  ii.  13.  sitice  the  passage  quoted 
in  the  Maccabees  is  not  to  be  found  there.     With  Ne- 
hemiah ended  the  history  of  the  Jews  contained  in  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.     As  Nehemiah 
died  after  the  year  of  the  world  3563,  and  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  began  A.  M.  3829,  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  there  was  a  distance  of  266  years,  which 
interval   between  Nehemiah  and  the  Maccabees,    for 
want  of  records,  annals,  and  other  proper  helps,  from 
sacred  or  profane  history,  may  well  be  expected  to  be 
dark  and  obscure.     In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  record  all   remarkable  e- 
vents  which  happened  in  that  country  ;  the  author  of 
the  first  book  quotes  at  the  end  of  that  work,  the  me- 
moirs of  the  pontificate  of  John  Hyrcanus,   1  Maccab. 
xvi.  ult.  which  makes  it  probable,  that  he  wrote  from 
the  annals  of  that  time.   The  author  of  the  second  says, 
ch.  ii.  14.  that  Judas  made  a  collection  of  the  historical 
accounts  of  his  nation,  which  had  been  dispersed  du- 
ring the  war.     And  in  fact  great  use  is  to  be  made, 
and  much  light  is  afforded  from  the  apocryphal  writings, 
chiefly  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  for  carrying  on  the 
third  of  the  Jewish  history.  Next  to  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees,  we  are  beholden   to  Josephus,  Philo  Judxus^ , 
and  such  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  would  vouchsafe 
to  take  notice  of  them,  for  further  insight   into  their 
history.     This  then  is  the  first  use  I  shall  mention  of' 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  viz.   in  some  measure  to 
fill  up  the  chasm  of  the  Jewish  history  from  the  ceasing' 
of  prophecy.     Secondly,  No  history  is  of  like  use  to 
explain  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  what  is  contained  there- 
in relating  to  the  Jews,  and  their  great  enemy,  Antio' 
chus  Epiphanes,  on  which  account  the  fathers  have  al- 
ways set  a  great  value  on  these  books.     In  them  most 
of  the  particulars  of  the  great  revolutions,  mentioned 
by  that  prophet,  are  so  unfolded  and  explained,   that 
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'•ven  the  very  time  and  number  of  ilays  which  are  there 
set  ilown,  accord  most  strictly  to  truth,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  fact.  The  first  booli  in  particular  is  a  key  to 
the  mysteries  in  the  eight,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  that 
prophecy,  respecting  the  horn,  by  which  the  sanctuary 
■was  profaned.  From  thence  it  appears,  that  that  horn 
■was  Antiochus,  whose  great  wickedness  and  wanton- 
Mess  in  shedding  blood,  and  the  abomination  introduced 
by  him  into  the  holy  place,  fully  answer  that  character. 
The  like  use  may  be  made  of  these  books  for  explaining 
other  parts  of  the  holy  Scripture,  as  particularly  1 
Mace.  V.  S8,  8!).  AVhich,  with  other  passages  in  this 
grave  writer,  whosoever,  s<iys  the  very  learned  Dr  Jack- 
son, '<  will  compare  with  the  ninth  of  the  prophet  Za- 
chariah,  will  perceive  tliere  may  be  good  use  of  books 
not  Canonical,  for  the  right  understanding  of  sacred 
■writings  most  canonical,  and  that  these  books,  though 
apocryphal,  do  not  deserve  to  be  left  out  in  any  new 
impressions  of  our  bibles."  Tom.  ii.  p.  St*.  To  which 
I  must  add,  what  another  judicious  writer  says  on  the 
occision,  "  That  without  all  doubt  all  the  world  could 
not  recompense  the  loss  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  use  of  them  for  understanding  the  prophets  ; 
so  inestimable  is  the  benefit  of  them  to  that  purpose." 
Thorndike's  Epilogue,  p.  210.  Thirdly,  God  having 
withdrawn  his  prophets,  many  and  great  revolutions 
happened  to  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  church  of  God 
underwent  very  severe  and  heavy  persecutions  both 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  the  Maccabees 
in  particular  signalized  themselves  }  the  account  of 
■which  times,  and  of  their  conduct  on  tlie  occasion,  we 
must  take  from  these  books  ;  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  valued,  and  of  the  church  not  unprofitably  used, 
says  St  Austin,  for  those  glorious  instances  recorded  in 
them  of  persons  suffering  such  horrible  persecutions 
with  a  remarkable  patience  for  the  testimony  of  God's 
religion,  and  thereby  encouraging  others  to  undergo 
cheerfully  the  like  trial  of  sufferings.  Fourthly,  There 
are  some  scattered  remains  in  these  books,  as  well  as 
the  other  apocryphal  ones,  which  have  preserved  many 
notions  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  interval  between  the 
days  of  Christ  and  the  last  prophets  ;  and  in  particular 
their  belief  of  a  future  resurrection,  and  the  hope  which 
the  Jews  conceived  and  entertained  of  the  Messiah  that 
was  to  come,  whom  they  speak  of  sometimes  as  a  pro- 
phet, or  priest,  sometimes  as  a  king,  sometimes  under 
the  character  of  two  of  these  offices  joined  together. 
See  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  xiv.  41.  But  notwithstanding  the 
usefulness  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  in  these  re- 
spects, it  must  be  acknowledged,  and  is  very  apparent, 
that  there  are  great  errors,  and  often  accounts  different, 
and  even  contradictory  to  be  found  in  them,  especially 
the  second,  arising  prob;ibly  either  from  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  history,  or  national  prejudice, 
and  an  immoderate  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  A  learned  writer  has  been  at  the  pains,  see 
Rainold's  Praelect.  vol.  i,  to  select  such  passages  as  are 
inconsistent  with,  and  contrary  to  the  account  given  by 
appr'  V  -d  authors  and  historians  of  particular  facts  and 
Occurrences,  and  gets  down  among  others,  as  instances 
of  cartii rsune&o  ».  icast,  the  following  passages,  1  IWacc. 
t.  €.  where  it  ;s  >aid,  that  Alexander^  before  his  death, 


divided  his  kingdom  among  his  honourable  servants :  but 
the  writers  of  his  history  sny  otherwise  ;  the  account- 
generally  received  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
his  dominions  were  parted  among  divers  of  his  princes 
and  captains,  and  after  a  short  time  fell  into  the  hands 
of  four,  as  is  also  intimated,  Dan.  viii.  3.  (ch.  xviii.  16.)] 
It  is  said  of  the  Romans,  that  they  committed  their- 
government  to  one  man,  or  magistrate  every  year ;' 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  at  that  time  there  were 
annually  two  consuls  chosen  at  Rome,  and  for  thret 
hundred  years  before,  1.  ii.  ch.  ii.  ver.  41',5,  416,  417.' 
The  ark  is  said  to  be  hid  and  concealed  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  which  could  neither  happen  before  the  taking 
of  the  city,  for  Jeremiah  was  then  in  prison  ;  nor  after- 
its  being  taken,  for  the  Chaldeans  would  scarce  have 
suffered  so  valuable  a  part  of  the  spoils  as  the  taber- 
nacle, the  ark,  and  the  altar  to  be  taken  away,  and  se- 
creted from  them.  And  what  follows  after,  that  God 
would,  upon  the  future  return  of  that  people,  discover 
where  Jeremiah  had  nid  these,  once  so  famous  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  is  no  less  false  as  it  is  certain  the  ma- 
terial furniture  of  that  superb  temple  was  ail  destroyed 
with  it.  The  two  books  also  often  contradict  one  a- 
nother  in  their  relation  of  memorable  events,  as  1.  i. 
ch.  vi.  13,  16.  it  is  said,  that  Antiochus  perished 
through  great  grief  in  a  strange  land,  which  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  confirmed  from  Dan.  viii.  25.  but,  1.  ii. 
ch.  i.  16.  he  is  said  to  hive  been  slain  in  the  temple  of 
Nanea,  by  throwing  stones  like  thunderbolts  upon  him 
and  his  company,  and,  ch.  ix.  28.  to  have  ended  his 
days  miserably  in  the  mountains,  by  an  incurable  and 
invisible  plague  in  his  bowels.  Judas  Maccabaeus  is- 
said,  1.  i.  ch.  is.  3,  18.  to  have  been  slain  in  battle, 
An.  152.  but,  1.  ii.  i.  10.  he  is  represented  as  writing 
a  letter,  or  epistle.  An.  1 88.  thirty-six  years  after  his 
death.  Again,  1.  i,  iv.  36.  he  is  said  to  have  purified 
the  temple  before  Antiochus's  de;ith,  but,  1.  ii.  x.  2,  3^ 
it  is  mentioned  as  done  two  years  after  his  death. 
Nor  will  it  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  these  two  years, 
are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  profanation  of  the  temple^ 
and  not  from  Antiochus's  death,  for  even  thus  will  it 
not  be  consistent  with  the  first  book,  for  it  appears 
from  thence,  that  the  purifying  the  sanctuary  was 
three  years  after  its  profanation  ;  for  the  profana- 
tion was  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Chasleu, 
An.  145.  1.  i.  ch.  i.  54.  and  the  purifying  was  on  the 
25th  day  of  the  same  month.  An.  148.  1.  i.  ch.  iv.  52. 
There  are  also  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  second 
book,  which  are  contrary  to  the  canoni;  al  Scriptures, 
and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  be  recommended.p)s 
precedents,  or  to  stand  upon  record  uncontradicted  in 
history,  as  1.  ii.  ch.  xii.  44,  45.  Judas  Maccabseus  is 
commended  for  praying  for  the  dead,  and  making  an 
offering  or  reconciliation  in  their  behalf,  that  they  might 
be  delivered  from  sin  :  Bellarmine  from  hence  takes  oc- 
casion to  confirm  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  pray- 
ers  for  the  dead,  De  Purgator.  1.  ii.  ch.  iii.  but  it  ap- 
pears  plainly  from  the  context,  that  Judas's  prayer  was 
not  for  the  relief  of  the  dead,  but  that  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  the  trespass  committed  by  some  wicked 
ones,  who  had  displeased  God,  and  perished  in  their 
sins,  might  not  be  imputed  to,  or  transfwred  upon,  thfi 
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living.    The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  here,  and  its  in- 
ference, are   both  faulty,  ««  Sancta  ergo  et  salubria  est 
cogitatio  pro  dcfunctis  exorare,  ut  a  peccatis  solvantur." 
The  Greek  has  nothing  like  it,  nor  can  any  such  doc- 
trine  be   founded  upon  it.     Herein  lies  the  fallacy  of 
that  version  ;  it  joins  those  words,  "  It  was  a  good  and 
holy  thought,"  which  manifestly  is  spoken  of  what  went 
before,  to  the  sentence  that  follows  after ;  though  the 
Greek,  by  a  full  stop,  quite  distinguishes  it  from  this 
last  sentence.      Nor  will   the  Syntax   of  the  present 
Greek  text  ever  allow  it  to  belong  to  it.     There  is  a 
like  mistake,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  two  verses  a- 
bove,   ver.    43.    where    the   Vulg.  reads,  "  Duodecim 
tnillia  (it  should  be  due)  drachmas  argenti  misit  Hiero- 
solymam  ofFerri   pro   peccatis  mortuorum  sacriiicium." 
But  the  Greek  barely  is,  vrftrtcynyM  m^i  ufix^ixf  ^vcUd, 
as  even  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  published  by  the 
order  of  Sixtus  Quintus  himself  expressly  reads,  with- 
out any  notice  or  mention  of  the  dead  ;  nor  is  that 
version  less  faulty  in  rendering  the  Greek  adverb  ittius, 
by  religiose.     It  is  most  probable,  that  Judas  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  purgatory  in  this  action,  for  the  money 
sent  to  Jerusalem  was  for  a  sin-offering,  to  expiate,  or 
take  away,  the  guilt  from  the  rest  of  the  people.     And 
it  is  observable,  that  this  sum  was  a  general  contribu- 
tion, according  to  the  appointment,  Levit,  iv.  13.     So 
that  upon  the  whole,  what  was  here  done  by  Judas, 
•was  iiot  for  the  sake  of  the  deceased  soldiers,  but  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  remainder  that  were 
living,  that  the  judgment  of  God  might  not  overtake 
the  rest,  1.  ii.  ch.  xiv.  41,  42.     Razias   is  commended 
f9r  laying  violent  hands  on  himself>  and  is  said  to  die 


manfully.  But  this  whole  account  seems  a  fict^olfr, 
That  a  man  should  fall  on  his  sword  firbt,  then  leap 
down  from  a  wall  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies ;  that 
they  should  make  way  for  him,  where  he  fell  amongst 
tlie  thickest  of  them,  that  he  should  rise  up  again  in 
anger,  but  in  such  a  condition,  that  his  blood  gushed 
out  like  spouts  of  water  ;  that  he  should  run  through 
the  midst  ot  the  tiironjj  notwithstanding  ;  and  standing 
upon  a  steep  rock,  when  his  blood  was  now  quite  gone, 
should  pluck  out  his  bowela,  and  take  them  in  both  his 
hands,  and  cast  them  among  the  croud,  and  even  at  his 
last  gasp  should  have  the  use  of  his  understanding  so 
perfect,  as  to  call  upon  Go-!  to  restore  him  those  bowels 
again  ;  these  are  circumstances  too  odd  and  romantic  to 
gain  any  credit  to  this  story.  It  would  be  almost  end- 
less to  instance  in  the  several  faulty  particulars  of  th» 
second  book  ;  but  of  all  others,  ch.  i.  ver.  18.  to  the 
end  of  that  chapter,  excepting  the  prayer  itself,  is  the 
most  unwarrantable,  which  the  learned  reader  may  see 
exposed  with  great  strength  of  reasoning,  by  consulting 
Rainold  de  Libr.  Apocryph.  torn.  ii.  Prael.  133,  134. 
But  notwithstanding  this  mixture  -of  dross,  there  is  a 
fund  of  valuable  treasure  still  remaining.  Lastly,  It 
cannot  but  be  observed,  that  the  series  of  these  booltJ 
is  very  much  disturbed,  that  not  only  the  same  fact* 
are  frequently  related  in  both,  but  the  order  of  time  ig 
not  truly  preserved ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  therefore, 
that  these  books  may  be  perused  with  more  pleasure 
and  profit,  to  refer  the  reader  to  Wells's  Histor.  Geogr. 
of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.  where  he  will  find  the 
several  chapters  in  each  set  down  according  to  the  truf^ 
aeries  of  the  Jewish  history. 
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THAT  which  is  called  the  First,  or,  according  to  o- 
ther  accounts,  the  Third  Book  of  Esdras,  the  au- 
thor of  which  is  not  known,  but  supposed  to  be  an  Hel- 
lenist Jew,  inserts  an  odd  narration  in  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters,  of  three  young  men  that  were  of  Da- 
rius's  guard,  contending  for  the  reward  of  a  problem, 
or  sentence,  propounded  by  every  one  of  them.  The 
arguments,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  weighty,  and  very 
proper  on  the  occasion  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  the  wri- 
ter makes  these  candidates  to  prescribe,  as  it  were,  to 
the  king,  what  gifts  and  rewards  he  shall  bestow  on 
them  in  token  of  victory :  and-  besides,  the  rewards 
themselves  are  too  magnificent  for  such  a  contest,  and 
more  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  a  general  who  had 
pjained  a  signal  victory,  or  conquered  divers  provinces. 
His  design  in  this  narrative  seems  to  have  been,  to 
embc'liish  the  account  of  Zorobabel,  by  a  circumstance 
so  honourable  to  him  as  the  prize,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  entertaining  enough  to  the  reader.  I  conceive  it 
to  be  a  tradition.'.ry  story,  as  the  true  Ezra  takes  no  no- 
tice of  it,  founded  probably  upon  truth,  but  mixed 
■with  some  fabulous  circumstances.  In  different  parts 
of  the  book,  there  is  a  summary  repetition  of  the 
two  last  chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles, 
and  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But  one 
cannot  excuse  the  author  for  injudiciously  inserting  se- 
veral particulars  from  them,  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to 
hit  relation,  and  to  make  it  more  credible.  But  against 
its  authority,  there  sre  the  following  material  objec- 
tions :  1.  When  the  Jews,  by  the  permission  of  Cyrus, 
returned  to  Judea,  this  writer  makes  their  governor,  or 
eontiuctor,  to  be  S.inabassar,  whereas,  according  to  the 
true  Ezra,  Zorobr.bel  was  their  conductor.  2.  He- 
places  the  re- consecration  of  the  altar,  and  the  renew- 
ing the  sacrifices  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  where- 
as the  canonical  book  of  that  name  fixes  it  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  ch.  iii.  1.  and  in  the  seventh  month.  S.  If 
D.irius,  when  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  with  Zo- 
robabel to  Jerusalem,  to  rebuild  their  temple,  wrote  to 
his  officers  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  their  favour,  as 
this  writer  represents  it,  would  they  have  had  the  as- 
surance to  demand  of  them  by  what  authority  they 
engaged  in  the  work  .'  Did  they  not  know  ^9  king's 
orders,  and  were  not  they  themselves  tbliged  to  fur- 
nish them  with  materials.'  Or  would  Zorobabel  have 
had  any  occ.ision  to  have  recourse  to  the  decree  of  Cy- 
rus to  rebuild  tlieir  temple  ?  4.  He  makes  Zorobabel 
to  be  one  of  the  gu,ird  about  the  king's  (Darius's)  per- 
son at  Bibylon,  when  he  confessedly  was,  at  that  time, 
at  Jerusalem,  Ezra  ii.  2.  5.  He  represents  Darius, 
ch.  iv.  4-6.  as  engaged  by  a  solemn  vow,  before  his  ad- 
vancement to  Uie  ku>gdon)>  to  rebuild  their  temple  :.  If 


this  was  the  case,  what  need  was  there  to  search  the^ 
archives  with  such  diligence  for  Cyrus's  decree  for  tlutj 
purpose  ?  6.  He  distinguishes  Nehemiah  from  the  Tir« 
shatha,  nuking  two  separate  persons  of  them,  whereas, 
the  latter  is  only  a  name  of  office,  Nehem.  viii.  9.  7. 
H?  contradicts  both  Scripture  and  himself,  when  he. 
says,  ch.  iv.  44-,  5"7.  that  Zorobabel  entreated  Darius  to 
send  to  Jerus.dem  the  holy  vessels,  which  Cyrus  had 
intended  to  have  sent,  as  if  Cyrus  had  not  executed  that 
design  contrary  to  what  the  true  Ezra,  and  even  him- 
self says,  ch.  vi.  18,  19.  8.  He  charges  the  ^domites 
with  burning  of  the  temple,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
mentions  Jerusalem  bfing  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  f). 
He  says,  that  when  Darius  gave  leave  to  the  Jews  to 
return,  he  ordered  them  to  be  escorted  for  their  greater 
safety  by  a  thousand  horse,  as  if  a  number  so  inconsi- 
derable could  be  a  safeguard  for  fifty  thousand  persons. 
Lastly,  Where  he  does  agree  with  the  canonical  books, 
he  quite  confounds  the  order  of  time  and  events,  and, 
after  nil  his  pains  to  adjust  his  account  to  that  of  the 
true  Ezra,  he  betrays  his  inability  for  so  nice  an  un- 
dertaking, and  has  fallen  into  faults  so  gross,  that  the 
church  has  deservedly  rejected  tbis  book,  as  uncanoni- 
cal,  and  unworthy  to  be  read  in  its  service.  1  have 
the  rather  taken  notice  of  these,  as  well  as  those 
respecting  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  to  acquit  my- 
seji  of  a  promise ;  see  Pref.  to  Comm.  on  Ec- 
clus.  to  make  some  strictures  and  observations  upon 
particular  passages  in  them.  As  to  the  second  book  oC 
this  writer,  it  must  be  confessed  there  are  in  it  lofty  sen^ 
tjments,  beautiful  similes,  ancient  traditions,  the  ap- 
pearance at  least  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  a  surprising 
close  resemblance  of  many  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  but  the  following  objections  are  made  against 
it.  1.  The  genealogy  of  this  Pseudo- Esdras,  placed  at 
the  entrance,  differs  from  that,  1  Esdr.  viii.  12.  and 
from  that  m  the  true  Ezra,'ch.  vil.  1,  2.  which  has  in4 
duced  the  learned  to  conclude,  that  they  are  ditterent 
persons.  2.  It  is  said,  ch.  i.  11.  that  God  scattered 
the  people  of  two  provinces,  even  of  Tyrus  and  Sy- 
doti  in  .favour  of  his  people  returning  from  Egypt,  of 
which  t^iere  is  no  confirmation  in  Scripture.  And  a 
little  after,  ver.  22,  23.  two  very  different  facts  are  con- 
founded :  Moses,  is  made  to  work  the  miracle  of  sweet- 
ening the  water  at  the  brook  Arnon,  Numb.  xxi.  IG. 
which  was  wrought  only  on  the  waters  ot  Marah,  Exod.- 
XV.  25.  Ibid.  ver.  39,  40.  the  author  enumerates  the 
twelve  mmor  prophets,  though  Haggai,  Zachary,  and' 
Malachi,  whom,  according  to  a  r-abbinical  conceit, he  calls 
an  angel  of  the  Lord,  prophesied  after  the  captivity,  and 
their  times  agree  not  with  that  of  this  writer.  It  is. 
moreover  observable,  that  be  places  them  not  accord^ 
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ing  to  the  or^er  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  but  follows  that 
of  the  LXX,  or  Greek  Bibles.  Ch.  ii.  33.  he  intro- 
duces his  having  received  a  charge  from  the  Lord  upon 
Mount  Horeb,  abruptly,  without  any  authority,  con- 
nection, or  reason,  except  it  be  to  insinuate  and  coun- 
tenance a  notion  of  his  inspiration.  Ch.  iv.  35,41. 
mention  is  made  of  souls  departed  in  a  state  of  grace, 
being  kept  in  chambers,  or  secret  storehouses,  till  the 
day  of  judgment,  agree.ibly  enough  to  Apoc.  t'l.  9,  10. 
which  has  been  objected  to,  as  seemingly  countenan- 
cing the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ;  and  it  must  be  confess- 
ed the  catholics  have  so  applied  it,  but  without  reason, 
as  nothing  is  therein  said,  or  intimated  of  their  being 
detained  there  by  way  of  punishment,  or  to  be  purified 
by  it.  Ch.  iii.  6.  we  have  another  rabbinical  conceit  of 
Eden,  or  the  earthly  paradise,  being  planted  even  be- 
fore the  earth  itself  came  forward,  or  was  made.  Ch. 
vi.  4-9.  it  is  said,  that  God,  on  the  fifth  day,  created 
two  animals  of  an  enormous  bigness,  one  called  Enoch, 
the  other  Leviathan,  and  as  the  seventh  part  would  not 
contiin  tnem  both,  he  separated  them,  and  put  the  for- 
mer into  a  dry  pi  ice,  wherein  there  were  a  thousand 
mountains,  and  the  Leviathan  he  reserved  in  the  sea, 
to  furnish  an  entertainment  for  his  people  at  the  com- 
ing of  th -ir  Messiah,     This  is  also  another   rabbinical 

borrowed  from  the  Talmu- 
abused  Gen.  i.  20,  2  Land 
fanciful  purpose.  See  Ray- 
i.  Whaj  he  mentions,  ch. 
xiii.  40,  4'1.  about  the  ten  tribes  being  carried  by  God 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  which  divided  itself  for  their 
passage,  into  a  further  country,  where  never  mankind 
dwelt,  into  a  region  called  Ararethy  that  they  might 
there  keep  their  statutes  without  danger  or  disturbance, 
from  thence  to  return,  at  the  latter  time,  by  a  like  mira- 
culous stopping  of  the  waters ;  I  say,  though  these  tribes 
are  allowed  to  be  in  being,  in  what  country  it  is  uncer- 
tain, yet  their  passige  both  ways  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed is  scarce  credible.  It  seems  a  fond  persua- 
sion, arising  from  national  prejudice,  that  God  will 
never  cease  to  do  miracles  in  behalf  of  his  chosen. 
Ch.  xiv.  1 1.  he  makes  ten  parts  and  a  half  of  the  world, 
dividing  it  into  twelve,  to  be  in  his  time  already  past, 
and  therefore,  according  to  his  account,  the  world 
should  have  been  at  an  end  above  1700  years  ago.  It 
is  computed  that,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  (for 
I  see  no  reason  to  begin  the  account  at  the  deluge)  to 
the  time  of  Esdras,  were  about  3479  years  ;  and  there- 
fore, after  .500  years  more,  or  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  or  at  least  of  his  death,  the  period  should  have 


whim,  which  the  author 
dists,  who  have  likewise 
Ps.  ciii.  26.  to  the  same 
nold's  Pr.-elect.  xxvii.  vol. 


been  completed,  and  this  world  have  had  an  end.  Ch. 
ii.  4-3.  mention  is  made  of  a  young  man  of  high  stature, 
taller  than  all  the  rest,  crowning  those  that  have  con- 
fessed the  name  of  God,  called  also,  ver.  47.  the  Son  of 
God.  To  confirm  the  same  legend,  and  to  give  the 
more  credit  to  this  t.ible,  are  these  words  inserted,  ch. 
vii.  28,  29.  "  My  son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  with 
those  that  be  with  him,  and  they  that  remain  shall  re- 
joice within  400  years  ;  after  these  years  shall  my  Soa 
Christ  die,  and  all  men  that  have  life."  This  and  many 
other  passages  speak  so  clearly  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  com- 
ing, office,  death,  &c.  that  if  this  book  had  been  known 
and  received  as  authentic  among  the  Jews,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  that  any  Jew  should  remain  uncon> 
verted.  From  a  number  of  parallel  pissages  to  those 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  a  learned  hand  has  di« 
gested  column-wise,  see  Lee's  Dissert,  on  2  Esdr.  it 
seems  necessary  to  conclude,  either  that  Jesus  CK.'st 
and  his  apostles  copied  from  hence,  or  that  this  writer 
transcribed  largely  from  the  other.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  author  was  a  Jew  converted  to  Christia- 
nity, who,  in  hopes  of  converting  others,  composed 
this  work  under  the  name  of  a  writer  for  whom  the 
Jews  had  the  highest  esteem.  And  'there  seems  good 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  author  lived  in  the  time* 
of  the  first  heathen  persecutions,  from  many  passages 
encouraging  faith,  and  a  spirit  of  constancy  and  perse» 
cution,  as  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  also  from  some  cir- 
cumstances in  the  visions  themselves,  see  ch.  xiii.  some 
of  which  have  been  thought  to  have  been  taken  from 
Ezekiel's  visions,  Daniel's  prophecies,  see  Dan.  vii.  7. 
who,  as  from  the  mouth  of  God,  is  called  his  brother, 
ch.  xii.  11.  or  St  John's  Revelation.  But  I  forbear  to 
enter  or  remark  upon  these,  as  acknowledging  my  ig- 
norance of  their  true  design,  which  the  learned  them- 
selves are  so  much  divided  about.  What  a  great  critic 
(Scaliger)  observed  of  Calvin,  that  he  was  wise  in 
not  writing  on  the  Apocalypse,  admonishes  me  not 
rashly  to  attempt  the  visionary  part  of  this  book,  who 
have  neither  sufficient  reading,  nor  judgment  *to  dis- 
cern the  scope  and  intendment  of  mystical  and  prophe- 
tic writings. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  blessing  the  goodness  of 
God  for  enabling  me  to  put  the  finishing  hand  at  length 
to  these  sheets  ;  and  am  glad  likewise  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  those 
right  reverend  and  reverend  persons  who  hav^  occa- 
sionally favoured  me  with  their  learned  assistance  in  tlie 
course  of  this  work. 
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